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Truly  may  it  be  said  History  re- 
peats itself.  What  stronger  or 
pt ranger  illustration  of  this  .  could 
be  desired  than  the  recurrence  now 
of  those  fruitful  topics  of  contro- 
versy and  strife  concerning  Papal 
Supremacy,  that  distracted  Christian 
States  duriug  the  middle  age?,  and 
deluged  Europe  with  blood.  In  our 
day  when  the  Popedom  has  been 
shorn  of  its  mediaeval  glory,  when 
its  temporal  power  has  departed, 
and  even  its  spiritual  authority  is 
openly  derided  by  multitudes  of 
rebellious  subjects,  and  is,  beside.", 
everywhere  on  the  wane,  it  certainly 
appears  most  strange  that  such  a 
time  should  be  chosen  for  reviving 
pretensions  to  a  Divine  Supremacy 
in  things  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual — a  supremacy  which  the 
most  Roman  Catholic  of  countries 
resisted  and  spurned  even  in  the 
darkest  ages. 

But  so  it  is.  The  Papacy  once 
more  claims,  in  no  faint  or  hesitating 
tones,  supreme  and  undivided  autho- 
rity, as  of  divine  right,  over  all 
baptised  Christendom.  Papal  in- 
fallibility is  now  affirmed,  with  a 
degree  of  amplitude  and  thorough- 


ness such  as  never  was  attempted 
in  the  darkest  ages  by  the  most 
aspiring  and  audacious  Popes.  Ul- 
tramontane dogma,  in  its  most 
intolerant  and  revolting  character- 
istics, is  openly  inculcated.  An 
ascendency  is  avowedly  contem- 
plated that  would  sit  like  a  nightmare 
on  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  and 
only  permit  the  cultivation  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  in 
so  far  as  thev  served  Ultramontane 
purposes.  All  this,  and  far  more 
in  the  same  spirit,  is  now  attempted 
to  be  imposed  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  A  thor- 
ough belief  in  accordance  therewith, 
is  declared  to  be  "  essential  to  sa1- 
vation,"  while  to  doubt  or  reject 
incurs  the  penalty  of  anathema  ! 

What  wonder  when  Ultramontane 
dogma  is  thus  offensively  paraded 
to  scandalize  and  shame  the  eu- 
lightened  liberality  and  charity  of 
modern  civilization — what  wouder, 
we  say,  if  Sovereign  States  should, 
under  such  provocation,  revert  to 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  take 
timely  precautious  to  curb  the 
insolence  of  Papal  pretension?,  and 
*  uphold  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
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the  cif il  law.  Is  it  not  a  necessary 
consequence  that  such  should  be 
done  r 

Thus  it  is  that  questions  which 
commenced  to  agitate  Christendom 
long  centuries  ago,  crop  up  again, 
invite  discussion,  and  come  to  have 
a  deep  significance  in  our  own  day. 
A  "good  Catholic/'  says  Ultra- 
montane dogma,  is  one  who  barkens 
with  the  unquestioning  docility  of  a 
child,  and  a  full,  implicit  faith  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church — who, 
in  "blind  obedience,"  utterly 
abandons  his  own  reason,  surrenders 
absolutely  his  own  judgment  in  all 
things  to  the  guidance  of  spiritual 
authority,  and  accepts  unreservedly 
the  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  the 
Pope  as  the  veritable  voice  of  Ood ! 

Such  briefly  and  simply  is  the 
Ultramontane  definition  of  a  "good 
Catholic,"  and  though  we  are  happy 
to  believe  there  are  very  few  such 
to  be  found  among  the  educated 
laitv,  still  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  if,  in  consequence  of  such 
teaching,  doubts  should  sgain  arise 
in  Protestant  minds  whether  a 
"good  Catholic"  in  this  Ultra- 
montane sense,  could  possibly  be  at 
the  same  time  a  good  citixen  and 
loyal  subject  ? 

It  was  the  ignoble  boa*t,  worthy 
of  the  feeble  intellect  of  the  per* 
vert  Peer  who  made  it,  that  he  was 
"a   Roman  Catholic  fir>t,  and  an 
Englishman    after."      This    is    in 
strict   and  harmonious  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Papacy — 
"  Give  your  undivided  allegiance  in 
all   things,  your  heart  and  soul  to 
Rome,  then  be  anything  afterwards.'* 
Theoretically,  this  may  be  harmless 
enough  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  our  free  institutions 
and   constitutional  liberties  are  so 
well  secured,  and  more  especially 
when  the  vast  majority  of  educated 
Roman  Catholics  spurn  such  slavish 
teaching    as    indignantly    as    any 
Protesting    This  is  a  vital  point  to 

kept  in  view ;  for  were  it  other- 


wise— were  it  possible  for  Ultra- 
montanisin  to  acquire  such  an 
ascendancy  as  would  impose  its 
detestable  yoke  of  mental  bondage 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
world,  and  inspire  them  with  the 
wicked  intolerance  of  its  own  spirit, 
why,  then,  the  simple  and  inevitable 
result  would  be  wars  of  extermina- 
tion. Ultramontanism  would  then 
be  on  a  par  with  Red  Communism, 
and  society  should  be  protected  at 
all  hazards. 

These  topics  carry  us  back  to  the 
saedicvnl  ages,  when,  undoubtedly, 
the  belief  was  prevalent  throughout 
Roman   Catholic  Europe  that  the 
pretensions    of   the    Papacy    were 
wholly     irreconcilable     with     the 
sovereign   rights  of  States.     Long 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Popes 
flooded  not  only  Italy,  but  Europe 
with  blood,  in  attempts  to  assert 
and  establish  their  claims  to  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy.     la 
self-defence,  Roman  Catholic  nations 
had  to  resist  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  the  Pope*,  and  thus  during  many 
centuries  the  Papacy  was  embroiled 
in  continued  disputes  and  successive 
wars,  not  alone  with  the  sovereign 
States    of  Italy,    but    also    with 
France,     Germany,     Spain,      and 
England.     Thus  the  great  majority 
of  the  wars  that  desolated  Europe 
from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  principally  caused  bv  the 
aggressive  spirit  that  inspired  the 
policy  of   the    Pontiffs,    or    were 
encouraged  by  them  with  a  view  to 
the  further  aggrandisement  of  the 
Holy  See.     Their  desire,  the  main* 
spring  of  their  policy  during  those 
ages,  was  to  establish  their  preten- 
sions   to    universal    dominion,    by 
subjugating  and  trampling  on  the 
sovereign  and   supreme    rights   of 
nations. 

If  M  history  is  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  etunples,"  it  becomes  us  to 
note  well  it  4  facts  that  we  may 
draw  practical  wisdom  from  them. 

Now  we  have  it  proclaimed  as  an 
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infallible  truth  that  Popery  knows 
no  change — that  it  has  always  been 
the  same,  and  remains  the  same. 
Assuming  this  to  be  so,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Why  is  not  Pius  IX.  a 
Gregory  VII  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Europe  of  to-day  is  not  desolated 
by  Papal  ambition  as  in  the  middle 
ages?  Is  not  the  answer  to  be 
found  in  the  expansion  of  national 
liberties,  the  spread  of  intelligence, 
the  moral  and  social  developments 
of  progress— all,  in  fact,  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  "  modern  civil- 
isation," with  which  to  assert  the 
Papacy  should  place  itself  in  accord 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  Pope, 
ex  cathedra,  to  be  "a  damnable 
heresy ! " 

The  logical  conclusion,  then,  just 
comes  to  this,  that  had  the  Papacy 
of  to-day  the  same  powers  and  op- 
portunities that  were  at  its  com- 
mand in  the  middle  ages  its  course 
of  action  would  be  exactly  similar. 
It  would  desolate  Christian  Europe 
with  ruthless  wars  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heretics,  and  to  impose 
its  degrading  yoke  on  the  neck  of 
sovereign  states.  This  is  its  own 
logic,  and  once  it  was  pregnant  with 
fearful  import. 

Considering  these  things,  and 
reflecting  on  the  vast  accumulation 
of  abuses  and  iniquities,  the  agglo- 
meration of  centuries  of  Papal 
scandals  and  crimes  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  Reformation,  we 
can  at  once  understand  bow  the 
Penal  Laws  enacted  by  Protestant 
States  against  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  dictated  by  an  aggressive 
spirit  of  persecution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  their  origin  in  a  de- 
fensive policy  dictated  by  prudence 
and  purely  protective.  Those  laws, 
harsh  and  unjust  as  we  may  now 
consider  tbem,  were  all  framed  on 
the  supposition  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics did  yield  to  the  Popes  the 
willing,  complete,  and  "  blind  obe- 
dience" they  unquestionably  claimed. 
If  allegiance  of  this  kind  was  due 


and  given  to  Rome,  it  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  Roman 
Catholics  so  cgm promised  could  not 
be  considered  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  a  Protestant  state.  It 
was  this  belief  that  inspired  the 
Penal  Code  ;  and  undeniably  it  was 
to  a  large  extent  warranted  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Papacy,  the  wars 
of  the  Reformation,  and  accredited 
Ultramontane  teaching. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that, 
had  this  belief  continued  to  prevail 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Relief  Act  of 
1829  would  never  have  been  passed, 
nor  would  the  political  status  of 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  ame- 
liorated save  as  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution.  Time,  however, 
brought  healing  on  its  wings. 
Gradually  the  belief  in  Roman 
Catholic  disloyalty  became  diluted 
and  modified.  We  were  taught  to 
discredit  the  assumed  identity  of  the 
mediaeval  Papacy  with  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  persecut- 
ing doctrines  of  the  past  were  con- 
demned as  the  unauthorized  utter- 
ances of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  In 
point  of  fact,  all  the  most  offensive 
doctrines  of  the  medieval  Papacy  - 
that  appeared  to  aim  at  the  usurpa- 
tion of  a  universal  supremacy,  or  to 
trench  on  the  domain  of  national 
sovereignity  and  the  supreme  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  law — all  these 
were  either  totally  renounced  and 
repudiated,  or  explained  away  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  clergy, 
and  educated  laity  of  these  coun- 
tries during  the  period  of  organized 
agitation  that  immediately  preceded 
the  act  of  1829. 

But  that  generation  has  passed 
away ;  and  now,  while  Roman  Catho- 
lics are,  constitutionally,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality  with  their 
Protestant  fallow-subjects,  an  inso- 
lent and  aggressive  Ultramontane 
spirit  has  been  revived,  and  we  are 
again  confronted  with  those  irritat- 
ing topics  of  rancorous  controversy, 
so  provocative  of  religious  animosi- 
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tiee  «u4  airt/pai&aes,  viiict  we 
fondJy  boptsd  bad  ben  einurxooed 
for  ever  frvn  lue  pttbtare-  idle  c*? 
the  nation. 

It  was  not.  Lowerrr.  •*£«••£  to 
to  be  so,  for  durmr  toe  la**  quttt«r 
of  ft  century,  wLue  tie  pclaieal 
Popedom  has  utterly  prmi«d.  rod 
ti**  bonds  of  its  tfAntttal  aot^oritj 
are  related  m  every  quarter,  ft  saoat 
singular  rcUira  to  toe  saedjarral 
•pint  he*  taken  place,  sad  eiaztres 
it*  doctrine  note  tee©  inaugurated 
of  to  startling  a  character  as  to 
place  too  Papacy  in  direct  antagon- 
ism to  the  sovereign  right*  of 
Hiatus  and  toe  civiiixiag  develop- 
ments of  modern  progress.  It  need 
only  to  oWrred  that  the  infatua- 
tion vbieb  inspired  such  eounri?*, 
»o  toe  icry  decrepitude  of  the 
Papery,  m  ot  intzof  oj iinaccount- 
able. 

In  wm  io  July.  1*70.  when  the 
temporal  Popedom  wm  lingering 
out  ft  humiliating  existence  under 
the  protection  of  French  bayonets, 
that  an  obsequious  Council  of  the 
so-<-a)led  "  Uuitersel  Church/'  aa- 
ten*  bled  at  Home,  astonished 
Christendom  by  proclaiming  the 
astounding  dogma  of  the  Personal 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Not  on)/ 
did  this  marvellous  emanation  of 
human  presumption  and  folly  confer 
/«/#//i//»/i/y,  and,  by  consequence, 
Jmj*i  emi.il tty  on  the  occupant  of 
too  Pontifical  chair,  but  the  decree 
hod  a  retrospective  effect,  and  was 
declared  to  nave  been  a  truth  from 
the  b*i  I  it  applied  with 

eo,i  :u<Je   to  all 

pr  to  toe  present ! 

rerer,   was  not 

i.ouneil    a  ithout 

ctual,  oppost- 

vianopa  dissented  alto- 

anu  emphatically  eipoatu- 

dat  creating  a  new  article 

«o  repugnant  to  reason  and 

stir    ant      i       &    to    the 

tmditiooa 
toe  rational 


p*ert»roe  W  a  mav 

^.^^.^ 

was  Strang  n  turotrr.  •&  toat 
esLbtrfcteaed  amaaxatu  bad 
ahertxame  feci    to    *acrd« 


from  tie  CoumriL 

&stk  ft  &  eouna  tries  tW  souls  of 
Ali  it  to  be  sacrrfird  ibr 
r"  sake.  or.  if  trcia  is 
seif- respect  most  be  focaejnesv 
In  this  case,  many  did  ccoBpeoaaasm 
eooseience;  ther  protested  aaai 
retard  in  toe  irst  instance,  but 
afterwards,  when  toe  dogma  wee 
promulgated,  tbey  tacitly  submitted 
on  rancus  plea*,  *ad  consented  to 
seemingly  accept  a  dogma  again** 
which  their  whole  mental  nature 
revolted. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  were 
cast  in  a  sterner  mould.  Strong  in 
principle,  and  undaunted  in  ite 
maintenance,  tber  scorned  to  sacri* 
fice  conscience  at  the  bidding  of  a 
fanatical  msj^rity.  Tber  chose  a 
more  honourable  and  manly  port, 
and  already  they  hare  had  their 
reward.  They  ably  contended 
against  the  dogma  as  long  as  dis- 
cussion was  permitted ;  but  when 
overpowered  at  last  by  the  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  they  then  adopted 
the  onlr  honest  course  open  to 
them — they  vehemently  repudiated 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  dogma, 
no  matter  by  what  majority  affirmed, 
and,  so  protesting,  retired  from  the 
Council. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  oro- 
tnulgation  of  the  Personal  Infalli* 
bility  of  the  Pope  was  a  schism  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  So 
daring  and  gross  an  outrage  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  ceo* 
turr.  could  not  be  patten tlr  accepted 
ancf  borne.  Accordingly  that  schism 
has  been  extending  its  proportions 
ever  since,  and  has  already  attained 
an  influence  so  great  on  the  Conti- 
nent, a§  to  endanger  that  of  Rome, 
The  faith  and  church  of  the  ••  Old 
Catnotiea  -  —  of    toe    Dollingera 
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and  Beinkius,  is  now  attracting  to 
it  the  mature  intellects  that  were 
content  to  rest  in  undisturbed 
indifference  under  the  Papacy  until 
startled  into  life  and  reason  by  so 
flagrant  an  outrage  on  their  faith 
and  common  sense,  and  thus  a  little 
cloud  arose  in  the  far  distant 
horizon,  which  although  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  is  nevertheless 
destined  to  overshadow  the  Soman 
Catholic  world,  not  with  a  return 
of  mediaeval  gloom  and  barbarism, 
but  with  the  splendour  of  advancing 
civilization,  and  the  glory  of 
intellectual  emancipation  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition. 

Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  his 
own  Personal  Infallibility  the  Pope 
had  committed,  in  1854,  a  grosser 
outrage,  if  possible,  on  the  accredited 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  its  ablest  divines,  by  the 
fublication  of  a  Bull,  declaring  the 
mmaculate  Conception  to  be  an 
Article  of  the  true  faith,  not  to 
accept  and  believe  which,  consigns 
to  everlasting  damnation  !  To  a 
like  eternal  perdition  he  consigned 
all  who  even  entertained  a  doubt 
as  to  the  entire  truth  of  the  ridicu- 
lous dogma ;  while  similar  pains 
and  penalties  were  fulminated 
against  any  irreverent  mind  that 
dare  utter  an  expostulatory  word, 
"  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike " 
concerning  its  undoubted  Pagan 
origin,  manifest  grossness  and  ab- 
surdity. 

After  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
in  due  time  came  another  of  the 
Pope's  wonderful  theological  tor- 
pedoes. In  1864  be  startled  and 
scandalized  the  intelligence  of  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  his 
famous  Encyclical  letter,  with  a 
Syllabus,  containing  a  formidable 
array  of  so-called  errors  of  modern 
philosophy  and  civilization,  against 
all  of  which  he  thundered  his 
impotent  anathemas. 

By  such  acts  the  Pope  and  bis 
advisers  defiantly  threw  down  the 


gauntlet  to-  the  intelligence  and 
mental  independence'  of  his  age, 
and  there  have  been  plenty  to  pick 
it  up.  Perhaps  no  previous  occu- 
pant of  the  Pontifical  chair  was 
more  distinguished  for  amiability  of 
disposition  and  virtuous  life  than 
the  present  Pope ;  yet  he  is  weak, 
superstitious,  and  bigoted  to  a  de- 
gree that  overshadows  and  perverts 
all  his  good  qualities.  He  has  been 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
since  his  ignoble  flight  to  Gaeta, 
and  by  playing  on  his  intellectual 
feebleness,  and  pandering  to  his 
spiritual  vanity,  they  have  succeeded 
too  well  in  moulding  him  to  their 
purposes. 

The  consequences  are  that  no 
Pope,  so  well  disposed,  committed 
greater  mistakes.  By  the  vacil- 
lating, crooked  policy  he  adopted, 
the  temporal  Popedom  has  been 
utterly  destroyed,  never  to  be  re- 
stored  ;  while,  by  giving  way  to  his 
childish  superstitions,  and  a  desire 
to  gratify  the  morbid  cravings  of 
his  spiritual  vanities  by  proclaiming 
his  own  Personal  Infallibility,  the 
astounding  absurdity  of  the  Immacu- 
late Couception,  and  hurling  his 
harmless  anathemas  against  the 
intellectual  life  and  progress  of  the 
age — by  this  policy,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  schism  in  his 
own  Church,  which  time  must 
widen,  but  cannot  heal ;  because  to 
"  heal  "  would  be  to  turn  the  tide 
of  intellectual  progress  back  on  its 
source. 

Thus,  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  the  present  Pope,  a  second 
Beformation  has  been  commenced, 
and  its  origin  is  due  solely  to  the 
policy  he  has  pursued  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  And  yet 
in  this  decadence  of  the  Papacy,  in 
its  utter  lack  of  authority,  and 
while  contending  with  the  rebellion 
of  its  own  subjects  on  every  side, 
how  grandly  absurd  it  is  to  find 
that  no  pretensions  ever  advanced 
by  mediaeval  Popes — no  claims  of 
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the  Papacy  in  iU  most  arrogant, 
imperious,  and  triumphant  days 
cou  1  d  exceed  t  hose  so  fond  ly  cherished 
by  Pius  IX. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  extravagance  of  Papal  pre- 
tensions as  a  rule,  meet  the  warmest 
approval  and  support  —  not  from 
the  old  Catholic  families  of  Great 
Britain,  but  from  neophytes,  who, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  perversion, 
have  supplied  an  unerring  te*t 
with  which  to  gauge  their  mental 
calibre.  The  aggressive  spirit,  the 
violence  and  slavish  devotion  pro- 
fessed for  the  follies  of  Papistry 
that  has  characterized  the  Romanist 
party  of  late  years,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  attributable  to  the  exuber- 
ant and  ridiculous  seal  of  those 
neophytes,  who  fear  their  perversion 
might  not  be  regarded  as  sincere, 
unlet*  they  perpetually  exhibited 
their  abject  renunciation  of  mental 
manhood,  and  attracted  attention 
thereto  by  never  ceaniug  to  jingle 
their  caps  and  bells. 

In  this  spirit  the  Romanist  organ, 
the  Tablet,  which  reflects  the 
extreme  views  of  the  ultra  party, 
could  not  conceal  its  exultation 
when  gloating  over  the  anathemas 
of  the  Svllabua— *•  Here,"  it  ex- 
claimed,  •*  here  is  language  loftier 
than  Gregory's;  here  are  pretensions 
higher  than  those  of  Sixtm*.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  Jesuitical  mystification, 
no  amphibological  casuistry ;  it  is 
all  as  plain  as  a  table  ot  turnpike 
tolls."  This  is  all  Quite  true,  but 
what  has  come  of  it  r 

Where  now  is  the  sword  of  Ore* 
gory,  or  of  Sixtus,  to  enforce  Papal 
claim*,  and  collect  the  "turnpike 
tolls?"  Where  is  the  world  of 
Gregory  or  of  Sixtus  ? — a  world 
stcepeil  in  besotted  ignorance  and 
superstition,  that  *' crooked  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  "  and 
grovtllrd  iu  the  dust  before  Papal 
rpatmns  ?  In  those  s  there 
a  gili  I        audacity 

*     ions  of 


the  Popes ;  but  now  what  do  they 
merit  out  derision  and  contempt, 
for  the  world  in  which  a  Gregory 
could  flourish,  in  which  an  Emperor 
would  grovel  in  the  dust  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  a  Pope,  or  hold  his  stirrup 
while  he  mounted,  that  world  has 
vanished  for  ever. 

This  is  a  great  truth,  which  the 
Ultramontane  Romanists  of  our  day 
will  not  admit.  They  are  wilfully 
blind  to  the  great  revolutions  time 
has  effected.  They  hear  the  sono- 
rous tone  of  the  Papacy,  high  and 
haughty  to-day  as  of  yore,  but  take 
no  heed  of  the  intervening  and 
impassable  gulf  time  has  created  ; 
of  the  totally  altered  conditions  the 
advance  of  ages  have  imposed  on 
Europe — in  fact,  they  ignore,  iu 
their  miserable  self-willed  blindness, 
the  entirely  new  world,  mentally, 
politically,  socially  and  morally,  in 
which  we  now  happily  live.  This  is 
their  ridiculous  infatuation. 

We  admit  there  was  something 
of  the  sublime  about  the  audacious 
ambition  of  the  mediaeval  Popes, 
who  sought  to  lord  it  over  the  uni- 
verse. But  when  poor  Pio  Nono 
presumes  to  filch  a  leaf  out  of  their 
policy— when  he  affects  to  speak 
with  their  authority,  to  mimic  their 
tone,  and  attempts  to  stretch  forth 
the  hand  of  his  paralyzed  power,  to 
grasp  their  sword,  could  we  be 
presented  with,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  more  ridiculous  caricature, 
or  a  more  humiliating  ?  Alexander 
weeping  because  there  were  no 
more  countries  to  conquer,  and 
Alexander  dead  and  returned  to 
earth,  as  Hamlet  puts  it,  does  not 
furnish  a  more  remarkaMe  contrast, 
for  just  as  the  ambitions  of  the 
great  Gregory  are  aped  by  Pius 
IX.,  so  may  imagination  trace  the 
M  noble  dust "  of  Alexander  stopping 
the  hung-hole  of  a  beer  barrel. 

Hut  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX.  and 
hit  Jesuit  manipulator*,  there  is  no 
room  for  imagination  at  all — it  is 
all       d,  stern  matter  of  fact.    We 
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have  the  mediaeval  Popes,  boundless 
in  their  ambition,  and  thoroughly 
unscrupulous  in  their  means.  They 
were  no  mumbling  bigots  steeped 
in  silly  superstitions  about  Immacu- 
late Conceptions  and  absurdities  of 
that  kind  ;  they  were  cast  altogether 
in  a  grander,  if  in  a  more  criminal 
mould.  Under  them  the  Papacy 
attained  a  power  and  grandeur 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — their  authority  over- 
shadowed Europe. 

Those  were  the  magnificent  days 
of  the  Papacy.  It  spoke,  and  its 
bloody  decrees  carried  fire  and 
8 word  throughout  Europe.  Contu- 
macious sovereigns,  no  matter  hew 
proud  and  self-confident,  were 
Drought,  by  little  bits  of  parchment 
whereon  were  inscribed  its  "excom- 
munications "  and  "  interdicts,"  to 
prostrate  themselves  as  humble 
suppliants  for  forgiveness  at  the 
Papal  footstool.  The  Papacy  was 
then  a  tremendous,  all-prevailing 
power,  and  for  a  time  held  the  life 
and  liberties  of  Europe  in  its 
grasp. 

But  now,  what  are  we  to  say 
about  the  travesty  that  is  presented 
to  us  ?  Now — when  the  famous 
fabric  of  universal  dominion  claimed 
and  asserted  by  mediaeval  Popes 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  "  Palace, 
a  garden,  and  a  Church"  charit- 
ably bestowed  upon  the  successor  of 
Hildebrand,  "  Christ  a  Vicar  on 
Earth,"  and  when,  without  shame, 
the  superstition  of  "the  faithful" 
is  everywhere  annually  appealed  to 
for  the  support  of  the  Pontificate 
and  its  surroundings, — what  are  we 
to  say  about  the  common  sense  of 
the  Vatican  in  still  persisting  in 
its  old  pretensions  ? 

Now  the  mediaeval  Papacy  has 
fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf, 
and  few,  comparatively,  are  left  so 
poor  in  sen?e  and  spirit  as  to  do  it 
reverence.  The  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  a  benighted  world,  in 
which  its  strong  foundations  were 


laid,  have  been  gradually  dissipated 
by  the  lights  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  conquests  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Thus  the  giant 
of  ancient  days  has  descended  to 
us  the  puniest  of  dwarfs,  and  what 
can  be  more  pitiable  than  the 
puerile  display  of  the  ruling 
passion,  strong  even  in  the  agonies 
of  death ;  to  hear,  feebly  mumbled 
by  Pius  IX.,  the  awful  anathemas 
which  were  formerly  thundered 
in  the  ears  of  nations,  shook  thrones 
and  terrified  populations ;  and  to 
witness  now  the  puny  efforts  of  his 
expiring  power,  attempting  to  grasp 
the  terrible  two-edged  sword  which, 
wielded  by  a  Hildebrand,  made 
Europe  tremble  I  How  striking 
the  contrast  between  "  then  "  and 
"  now,"  and  how  vast  the  changes  it 
involves  ! 

But,  in  looking  practically  at  the 
question  that  has  now  been  raised, 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the. fact 
that,  of  late  years,  the  policy  of  the 
Papacy  has  been  of  a  retrograde  and 
aggressive  character,  and  in  marked 
contrast  to  what  it  was  during  the 
struggle  for  Emancipation.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  uneasiness,  if 
not  of  positive  distrust,  should 
have  been  excited  even  among  the 
most  confiding  and  tolerant  of 
Protestants,  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  bishops  and  clergy  since 
1829.  While  Protestant  Britain 
has  been  yielding,  year  after  year, 
more  liberal  fruits,  conceding  every- 
thing justice  demanded,  and  consti- 
tutional equality  appeared  to  war- 
rant— while  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Protestant  mind  has  been  to  bury 
for  ever  the  religious  animosities 
and  antipathies  of  the  past,  and  look 
forward  only  to  a  brotherhood  of 
common  interests,  and  of  Christian 
charity ;  while  this  has  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  Protestants  of 
Great  Britain,  there  has  been 
gradually  growing  up  among  us  a 
Papal  party  imbued  with  principles 
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and  ideas  hostile  to  all  liberty, 
charity,  and  progress — an  Ultra- 
montane faction  that  receives  its 
instructions  direct  from  the  Vatican, 
and  whose  disloyal  boast  it  is  that 
their  first  allegiance  is  due  to 
Borne.  They  avow  that,  politically 
as  well  as  religiously,  they  are 
44  Papists  first,"  whatever  they  may 
be  after. 

Now  were  the  Papacy  of  to-day 
what  it  was  in  Hildebrand's  age, 
and  the  world  no  farther  advanced 
in  civilization,  then  indeed,  the 
mischievous  activity  of  such  a  party 
among  us  might  afford  grounds  for 
suspicion  and  anxiety.  But  when 
we  look  abroad  on  the  world  and 
regard  the  facts  as  they  appear 
transparent  before  us,  how  is  it 
possible  to  entertain  any  fear  what- 
ever respecting  the  growth  of  an 
Ultramoutane  party,  no  matter 
how  intent  it  may  be  on  pushing 
Papal  pretensions  to  extravagant 
and  violent  extremes  ?  The  will 
may  eu»t,  but  where  is  the  potter  f 
In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  ob- 
serve unmistakable  evidences  that 
testify  to  the  decided  decline  of  the 
power  once  possessed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  of  the  all-pervading 
influence  exercised  by  its  priesthood. 
And  most  singular  and  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  this  general 
diminution  of  Papal  power  and 
iutluence,  which  is  everywhere  ob- 
servable, is  really  more  apparent  in 
Boman  Catholic  than  iu  Protestant 
countries.. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy  outrival  the 
extravagancies  of  the  mediaeval 
Popes,  there  is  not  a  solitary  Bo- 
man  Catholic  country  in  Europe — 
not  one,iudeed,in  the  m  hole  world— 
that ack now  ledge*  these  pretentions, 
and  renders  them  the  homage  of 
submissive  obedience.  One  after 
the  other  all  the  states  of  Europe 
have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Papacy,  and  in 
tb<         the    civil     authority     rules 


supreme.  In  Austria,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  the  German 
states,  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and 
Italy,  all  Boman  Catholic  countries, 
not  one  now  tolerates  Papal  inter- 
ference in  civil  matters,  nor  even 
permits  the  unrest raiued  exercise 
even  of  a  purely  religious  jurisdic- 
tion. Education,  which  the  Papacy 
claims  as  peculiarly  within  its  own 
sphere  of  M  faith  and  morals,*'  ia 
now,  in  all  those  states,  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  civil  law. 
For  purposes  easily  understood, 
Borne  made  marriage  a  "  sacrament," 
but  now  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a 
Boman  Catholic  country  in  Europe 
in*hich  the  civil  law  does  not  recog- 
nize marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  and 
maintains  its  validity  and  complete- 
ness for  all  state  purposes. 

In  fact,  all  the  "  damnable  errors" 
enumerated  and  denounced  in  the 
Svllubu.H  involve  little  more  than 
the  wholesome  restraints  which  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  liberty 
nave  placed  on  the  usurpations  of 
the  Papacy.  After  the  revolutionary 
mania  that  swept  over  Central 
Europe, in  181$,  had  been  suppressed, 
a  react iou  in  the  opposite  extreme 
followed,  and  the  Jesuits  obtained 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  nearly 
all  Boman  Catholic  states. 

Hut  a  reaction  to  such  a  violent 
extreme  could  not  be  sustained. 
Jesuit  policy  was  too  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Absolutism,  aud  provoked 
resistance  instead  of  conciliating 
support.  The  result  was  a  new 
phase  of  progress  soon  became  appa- 
rent. Practical  ideas  of  Constitu- 
tional liberty  took  the  place  of  wild 
revolutionary  schemes  that  had 
their  origiu  in  French  Communism. 
During  no  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  lias  such  steady,  rational, 
and  assured  progress  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  civil  and 
religious  life  and  freedom  of  nations, 
as  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
witnessed.  The  advance,  not  only 
in  rational  liberty,  but  also  in  mate- 
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rial  industry  and  prosperity, has  been 
as  unexampled  as  gratifying,  and 
now  we  have  reached  such  a  stage  of 
stability,  with  intelligence  so  quick- 
ened, and  enlightenment  so  general, 
that  retrogression  is  impossible. 

True,  all  this  progress,  its  causes 
and  its  good  fruits,  have  been  put 
in  the  Syllabus  by  the  Pope,  and 
heartily  anathematized.  But  this 
only  makes  the  reality  more  un- 
doubted, as  well  as  more  prized.  '  It 
would  be  against  nature  to  imagine 
that  this  great  universal  stream  of 
progress  is  to  be  stayed  mud  rolled 
back  on  its  sources  by  any  amount 
of  scolding  or  cursing  an  angry 
Pontiff  may  indulge  in.  "  Hard 
words  break  no  bones,"  yet  hard 
words — the  hardest  and  strongest 
the  Vatican  vocabulary,  so  rich  in 
denunciatory  verbosity,  can  supply 
— are  now,  happily, the  only  weapons 
the  Papacy  can  employ  to  uphold  its 
pretensions  and  enforce  its  decrees. 

Turn  which  way  we  will,  in  no 
quarter  can  we  discern  the  submis- 
sion and  homage  of  nations  rendered 
to  Papal  authority,  as  of  old.  Every- 
where we  find  Papal  pretensions 
curbed  and  restrained;  either  ignored 
altogether,  or  only  permitted  a  ques- 
tionable existence  within  prescribed 
and  regulated  limits.  Priestly 
authority  no  longer  enjoys  the 
license  it  once  demanded  and  exer- 
cised, and  which  superstition  so 
readily  accorded ;  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, supreme  over  all  the  ambitions 
arid  pretensions  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  we  have  the -authority  of 
the  civil  law  asserted  and  maintained. 
Even  the  most  bigoted  and  degraded 
nation  in  Europe — and  mainly  made 
so  by  its  religion,  its  priests,  and 
their  policy, — even  Spain  has  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  the  Papacy,  and 
proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  law  over  all  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  Boman 
Catholic  European  states,  but  it  is 
most   remarkably    so  of    the    old 


Spanish  states  of  South  America — 
the  last  great  strongholds  of  bigotry 
and  superstition,  of  intolerance  and 
fanaticism.  Those  countries  were 
distinguished  for  a  slavish  obedience 
to  the  behests  of  Boraanism  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  But  is  such  the 
case  now  ?  Far  from  it  indeed ! 
We  find  revolt  everywhere  active 
agaiust  priestly  domination.  Not 
one  of  those  states,  once  so  humble 
and  obedient,  now  bows  its  neck  to 
the  Papal  yoke! 

In  Brazil  the  bishops  recently 
determined  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  Papacy  as  superior  to  the 
civil  power,  and  they  brought  on  a 
contest  which  will  terminate,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  by  promoting 
public  liberty  and  mental  independ- 
ence. The  bishops  pushed  matters 
to  the  very  verge  or  high  treason, 
and  as  they  would  not  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
send  them  to  cool  their  Papal  fervour 
in  jail,  where  they  remain,  according 
to  latest  advices. 

In  Santiago  a  similar  embroilment 
has  taken  place.  Acting  under 
direct  orders  from  Rome,  the  priests 
resisted  the  authority  of  the  civil 
law ;  they  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  its  jurisdiction — in  fact,  sought 
to  enforce  the  privilegium  clericale 
of  mediaeval  times — and  to  yield  no 
allegiance  save  to  the  Papacy  and 
its  tribunals.  Thus  two  wholly 
incompatible  jurisdictions  were 
.  brought  into  direct  antagonism,  and 
one  or  other  should  go  to  the  wall. 
No  state  could  tolerate  such  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  jet  pretend  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

Boman  Catholic  Santiago,  we  are 
gratified  to  find,  acted  in  this  matter 
as  Brazil  and  all  other  Boman 
Catholic  countries  have  acted  of  late 
years.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil 
law  should  be  asserted  at  all  hazards, 
and  this  so  exasperated  the  clergy 
that     the    extreme    measure  was 
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reported  to  of  cursing  Santiago  by 
44  bell,  book,  and  candle  light  P 
Excommunication  haa  been  fulmi- 
nated against  the  whole  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  country  laid  under 
interdict!  But,  strange  to  say, 
Santiago  has  not  succumbed  under 
the  infliction.  The  government 
exists,  and  is  administered  as  usual, 
and  the  Papal  party  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  its  own 
pitiable  weakness.  , 

Now,  in  the  face  of  such  un- 
doubted evidence  of  a  general  deca- 
dence orershndo  wing  the  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy  everywhere,  as  with 
a  pall,  how  can  men  of  common 
intelligence  and  ordinary  nerve 
profess  fears  for  our  liberties  because, 
in  the  Vatican  Decrees,  the  Pope 
has  revived  the  pretensions  of  his 
ambitious  medieval  predecessors? 

Having  regard,  we  repeat,  to  the 
political  circumstances  of  our  times, 
to  the  general  enlightenment  that 
is  penetrating  the  dingiest  nooks  of 
sectarian  prejudice  and  superstition, 
while  we  behold  the  Papacy,  once 
to  omnipotent,  now  totally  shorn  of 
even  the  remblance  of  temporal 
power,  and  only  receiving  a  dubious 
and  qualified  spiritual  allegiance- 
looking  at  matters  in  this  plain 
practical  light,  we  certainly  cannot 
affect  to  share  in  the  miserable 
pitiful  feeling*  of  alarm  that  have 
been  excited  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Political  Expostu- 
UUion.  Ten  thousand  pamphlets  of 
the  kind  could  not  induce  us  to 
believe  our  liberties  endangered. 

The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's publication  is  to  prove  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  who  accepta  the 
Vatican  Decrees  as  u  binding  on 
conscience  "  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  loyal  subject  to  the  state.  His 
word*  are  :  — • 

"  I  am  no  longer  al»le  t>  sav,  as  I 
trW./  Ji'irc  $ulUf»n  l*7o,  'Themis 
nothing  in  the*  nrcetnary  Micf  of  the 
K"iuau  CathnHc  which  can  appear  to 


impeach  his  full  civil  title ;  for,  what- 
soever be  the  follies  of  ecclesiastical 
power  in  his  Church,  his  Church  itself 
has  not  required  of  him,  with  binding 
authority,  to  assent  to  any  principles 
inconsistent  with  his  civil  duty.'  That 
ground  is  now,  for  the  present  at  least, 
cut  from  und<>rmy  feet"  The  Vatican 
Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  Civil  Alls* 
giance  ;  a  Political  Expostulation.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
London :  John  Murray. 

Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  com* 
plain  when  judged  according  to  his 
own  standard.  He  comes  out  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1874,  and 
publishes  a  pamphlet  that  frightens 
these  isles  out  of  their  propriety,  and 
makes  weak-miuded  Protestants 
revert,  with  dread,  to  Guy  Fawkes 
conspiracies  and  horrible"  remini- 
scences of  that  kind ;  and  what  is 
Mr.  Gladstoue's  excuse,  his  justifi- 
cation for  all  this  rashness  and 
folly  ?  Why,  that  is  his  opinion  the 
Vatican  Decrees  of  1870  created  an 
entirely  new  relationship  between 
Koman  Catholics,  who  accept  them 
as  binding  on  conscience,  and  the 
Governments  under  which  they 
live.  Such  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  of  his  own  case. 

Now  admitting  such  a  change,  as 
he  asserts,  took  place  in  lb70f 
respecting    Roman    Catholic    alle- 

fiance,  *hat  then  was  his  duty  P 
le  was  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  What  was  his  action 
to  meet  and  counteract  this  fearful 
aggression  on  the  loyalty  and  inde- 
pendence of  British  Roman  Catho- 
lics? Why,  his  nhole  course  of 
action  during  the  period  he  remained 
in  office  after  1870— after  the  acts 
took  place  which  he  now  affects  to 
lament — mas  to  pursue  a  policy  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  place 
political  power  and  other  means  of 
aggression  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
Lltramontane  faction  whose  exist- 
ence he  now  declares  is  incompatible 
with  Dritisb  loyalty ! 
During  the  whole  of  this  period 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  was  Papal  in 
England  and  Scotland  as  far  as  it 
could  be,  but  in  Ireland  thoroughly 
80.  An  insolent  and  aggressive 
Ultramontanism  made  its  ascen- 
dency felt  in  directing  the  policy  of 
the  Irish  Government.  The  Uni- 
versity Bill  was  the  offspring  of 
this  influence.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  insidious  measures  ever  de- 
vised to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
free  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  was  entirely  conceived 
in  the  Ultramontane  interest,  and 
the  undoubted  effect  of  its  opera- 
tion would  have  been  to  have  made, 
in  a  very  few  years,  that  interest 
supreme  in  the  direction  of  Colle- 
giate education,  and  consequently 
of  primary  and  intermediate.  Hap- 
pily, however,  that  evil  was  averted ; 
yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  now  com- 
plains of  "  Papal  aggression,"  was 
the  very  man  who  supported  the 
University  Bill,  and  tendered  his 
resignation  in  a  pet  because  the 
awakened  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country  caused  its  indignant  re- 
jection. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
striking  inconsistencies  observable 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  Indeed, 
from  his  first  entrance  on  public 
life,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
has  been  consistent  only  in  his  in- 
consistency. What  greater  evi- 
dence of  inconsistency  could  any 
Minister  offer  than  to  pander  to 
Papal  influences  and  court  Papal 
support,  when  in  office,  and  then, 
having  been  forced  into  the  cold 
shade  of  Opposition,  to  turn  round 
on  his  former  allies  and  impute  to 
them  a  religious  allegiance  incom- 
patible with  their  obligations  as 
loyal  subjects?  This  was  to  be 
gratuitously  offensive. 

"  Assuming,"  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "  my  allegations  true  " — that 
a  Boman  Catholic  who  accepts  the 
Vatican  Decrees  cannot  render  the 
allegiance  due  by  a  loyal  subject  to 
the  State, — assuming    this,  "were 


such  allegations  suitable  to  be  set 
forth  by  me  ?  "  This  is  the  question 
he  puts  to  his  party,  and  we  fancy 
there  is  but  one  very  short  and 
decisive  answer  to  it.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
Expostulation  he  must  have  held 
while  in  office,  and  shaping  his  policy 
so  as  to  give  increased  offensive 
power  to  Ultramontane  influences, 
how  then  can  his  official  conduct  be 
reconciled  with  the  publication  of 
such  a  pamphlet  when  in  Opposition? 
We  confess  our  inability  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  possible  to  applaud 
the  publication  now,  and  yet  hold 
him  not  only  justified  in  suppressing 
his  opinions  when  in  office,  but  in 
fact,  as  head  of  the  Government, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  very  Papacy  be  now  affects  to 
dread. 

In  fact  no  Minister  of  our  day 
has  done  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  encourage  that  very  spirit  of 
Papal  aggression  which  he  now 
so  ostentatiously  pretends  to  de- 
plore. In  1850,  when  the  Vatican 
Parcelled  out  England  into  so  many 
'opish  dioceses,  and  usurped  the 
Sovereign  right  to  confer  titles  in 
connection  therewith,  who  then 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Vatican  audacity  and  aggression  ? 
Why, Mr.  Gladstone.  He  exhausted 
the  resources  of  his  sophistical 
rhetoric  in  defending  the  Vatican 
policy.  He  opposed  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill,  a  measure  that  had 
only  one  fault — as  a  means  it  was 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
But  this  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ground  of  opposition ;  he  opposed 
it  entirely  from  the  Papal  point  of 
view,  and  twenty  years  after,  when 
in  power  as  Prime  Minister,  took 
occasion  to  repeal  it. 

Considering  how  Mr.  Gladstone, 
during  his  whole  political  career, 
has  favoured  a  policy  that  directjy 
encouraged  Papal  pretensions,  we 
are' totally  at  a  loss  to  discern  any 
consistency  in  the  publication  of 
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hi*  pamphlet.  If  it  was  desirable 
that  such  an  Expostulation  should 
be  published,  assuredly  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  his  antecedents,  was  not 
the  |x»r*on  to  undertake  the  task. 

As  already  observed,  Mr.  Glad- 
atone**  pamphlet  opens  up  an  old 
controversy,  that  places  the  acknow- 
ledged pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 
as  advanced  by  the  Ultramontane 
party,  in  striking  antagonism  to  the 
liberality  and  enlightenment  of 
modern  thought.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  and  professional  classes  whose 
miud*  have  been  enlarged  by  educa- 
tion and  contact  with  the  world  re- 
pudiate Papal  pretensions  in  the 
Vhramontane  sense,  and  of  this 
fact  we  could  not  have  more  credit- 
able and  gratifying  evidence  than 
that  afforded  by  the  public  declara- 
tions of  I/ord  Acton,  Lord  Caninys, 
Mr.  Pet  re,  Mr.  Shee,  and  other 
representatives  of  old  Catholic 
families,  who  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
or  accept  the  slavish  interpretation 
given  by  such  a  Protestant  pervert 
as  Dr.  Manning  to  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  his 
power  to  decree  new  articles  of 
faith.  They  are  of  the  old  school  of 
British  Catholics.  They  represent 
the  bold  men  of  old  who  extorted 
Magna  Chart  a  from  the  recreant 
John,  when  he  degraded  his  crown 
and  dignity  by  becoming  a  Papal 
vassal.  For  doing  so  the  Pope 
anethematized  them,  but  the  (treat 
Charter  of  Engii*h  liberties  was 
secured  fur  all  that.  Their  spirit 
alto  animated  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution*  of  Clarendon,  which 
gave  the  first  really  effective  blow 
to  Papal  usurpations  in  England  ; 
and  the  same  spirit  in  Koman 
Catholic  times,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  always  upheld 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  England 
against  the  aggressions  of  Rome. 

Now,  prior  to  the  Relief  Act  of 

q\        ]       ly  the  same  spirit 

all  the  clerical 


and  lay  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  celebrated  "  J.  K.  L.,'* 
Dr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  patriotic  minds  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland  ever  gave  birth  to — he  in- 
dignantly scouted  the  idea  that  anr 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  Pope  was  bind- 
ing on  conscience.  He  was  a  Galil- 
ean Catholic,  and  Gallican  Catholi- 
cism was  the  profession  of  the  edu- 
cated Catholic  world  in  those  daya. 

But  now  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  ruled  by  gentlemen 
of  the  school  of  Dra.  Doyle, 
Murray,  Crolly,  and  kindred  spirits, 
but  we  have  a  moat  bigoted  Roman 
monk  ruling  in  Ireland,  and  a  Prote- 
stant pervert,  through  disappointed 
ambition,  lording  it  over  the  Church 
in  England.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  representatives  of  old 
Catholic  England  should  rebel 
against  the  ignominious  yoke  of 
superstition  such  "  authorities  "  at- 
tempt to  impose  on  them.  A  serious 
resistance  has  been  commenced  in 
these  countries  to  the  detestable 
slavery,  meutal,  moral,  and  social, 
that  Ultramootanism  involves,  and 
our  belief  is  it  must  necessarily 
grow  stronger,  and  widen  the 
breach  that  haa  already  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  "  Old  Catholic  " 
party  in  England. 

Now  the  contrast  between  the 
opinions  professed  by  this  old 
English  Catholic  party,  and  the 
Ultramontanes,  headed  by  Dra. 
Manning  and  Cullen,  are  just  as 
differeut  as  light  and  darkness.  "  / 
am  no  Ultramontane"  writes  Mr. 
Martin  Arthur  Shee.  "  I  deplore  aa 
deeply  as  Lord  Camoys,  or  Mr. 
Henry  Pet  re,  the  recent  course  of 
ecclfiastieal  events  at  Home,  which, 
under  the  inspiration  of  what  Dr. 
Newman  has  described  as  an  aggres* 
sire  and  violent  faction*  haa  per- 
pleied  and  bewildered  the  Catholic 
mind  throughout  Europe."  He 
then  goes  on  to  repudiate  the  per- 
sonal infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or 
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"  that  he  has  any  authority  whatever 
in  temporal  natters"  Such  is  the 
tone  and  spirit  manifested  by 
British  Catholic  gentlemen  in  resist- 
ing and  repudiating  Ultramontane 
pretensions. 

In  contrast,  however,  with  such 
bold  renunciation,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Ultramontane 
faction  are  equally  emphatic  in 
reprobating  all  these  parties  as 
having  placed  themselves  outside 
the  pale  of  "  Catholic  Unity  "— 
they  are,  in  fact,  "  heretics," 
doomed  to  eternal  damnation  un- 
less they  repent  and  make  due 
atonement!  Dr.  Manning,  in  a 
circular  letter,  dated  November  22, 
1874,  declares  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  who  does  not  receive  the 
decrees  respecting  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Pope's  Infallibility, 
the  Encylical  and  the  Syllabus — 
let  him  be  anathema  J    He  says : — 

"it  has  come  to  our  kuowledge 
that  some  who  openly  refuse  to 
believe  the  said  doctrines  persist 
nevertheless  in  calling  themselves 
Catholics,  and  give  out  that  they 
go  to  Confession  and  to  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
therefore  hereby  warn  them  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  deceive  our  clergy  by 
concealing  their  unbelief,  and  that 
in  every  such  Confession  and  Com- 
munion they  commit  a  sacrilege,  to 
their  own  greater  condemnation !  " 

And  again,  in  addressing  the 
Soman  Catholic  Academia,  Dr. 
Manning  was  somewhat  more  ex- 
plicit : — 

44  But  they  must  have  no  half- 
hearted measures.  They  must  have 
no  half-fearful,  half-hearted  asser- 
tions of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's 
claim  ;  they  must  not  fear  to  de- 
clare to  England,  and  to  the  world 
through  the  free  Press  of  England, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff'*  claim  to 
infallibility,  his  right  to  temporal 
power,  ana  the  duty  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  him" 


Now  this  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  the  gulf  that  separates  these 
two  parties  in  the  Church,  and  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  a  "good 
Catholic  "  of  the  Manning  school 
could  not  be  an  equally  good,  inde- 
pendent, and  loyal  subject  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  compromise 
possible  between  the  pretensions  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  civil 
must  rule  supreme  ;  and  now,  when 
the  civil  authority  maintains  a 
civilizing  ascendency  even  in  all 
Soman  Catholic  countries,  we  need 
not  surely  be  frightened  by  the 
bug -a- boo  conjurations  of  Dr. 
Manning. 

It  is  an  undoubted  Ultramontane 
dogma  that  the  Pope  can  free  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  allegiance 
due  to  bis  Sovereign.  This  is  in* 
volved  in  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  to 
universal  dominion,  as  representing 
Christ  on  earth  ;  and  although  many 
Roman  Catholic  divines  of  the  Oalli 
can  school,  and  all  the  ablest  of  the 
English  and  Irish,  utterly  repudiate 
such  detestable  pretensions,  still 
they  are  now  upheld  by  the  Dltra- 
moutane  party,  and  have  never  been 
formally  renounced  or  repudiated  by 
Papal  authority. 

Practically,  however,  we  repeat 
it  matters  little.  The  Papacy  is 
utterly  powerless  now  to  do  any- 
thing but  scold  and  curse.  The  very 
discussion  of  these  matters  must  do 
good.  We  already  have  bishop 
opposed   to   bishop,  and   a   distin- 

§  unshed  party  of  lay  gentlemen  in- 
ignantly  repudiating  the  abject 
teaching  of  Protestant  perverts, 
whose  superstitions  and  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  Papacy  they  offer 
as  a  test  of  their  sincerity.  We 
need  have  no  fear  about  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  age  wrapping  itself  up 
in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  Popery, 
and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
out  of  the  discussion  excited  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  indiscreet  publica- 
tion   good    will    arise.    Whatever 
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excites  intelligence,  and  stimulates  altogether  regret  that  such  a  pub- 

the  mind  to  thought  snd  judgment,  lication  took  place,  for  we  believe 

necessarily    aids    intellectual    pro-  that  the  balance  of  results  will  be 

gress,    and    is    hostile   to    super-  beneficial, 
stition  ;      therefore,     we      cannot 


THE  SONG  OP  FATHER  CHRISTMAS. 

Dream  not  that  Father  Christmas  knows 

No  life  but  of  a  winter**  day. 
My  reign  outlives  the  melting  snows— 

The  time  of  Christ  is  August's  ray, 
Or  wind  of  March,  or  breese  that  blows 

The  perfume  from  the  bloom  of  May. 
All  cults  are  Christ's  which  true  lore  sows. 

For  me  the  twelve  moons  roll  and  say 
M  Man  is  thy  babe,  where'er  he  goes, 

Tis  thine  to  he  his  shield  and  stay." 

I  bare  my  breast  to  Cupid's  shot, 

Loyal  to  dimples  as  to  creeds; 
Bright  as  a  palace  smiles  my  cot, 

Where  rose-bush  buds  and  fine-tree  bleeds. 
A  brook  purls  by  my  mossy  grot ; 

Brawling  for  very  joy  it  speeds 
Where  fairies  6nd  Forget-me-not, 

Born  of  my  pipings  midst  the  reeds ; 
And  cull  from  consecrated  spot 

Blue-eyed  mementoes  of  my  deeds. 

Canst  thou  enjoy 

Ltuurious  quietude  of  drowsy  summer  sir, 

The  infinite  tvpose  of  distant  landscape  fair, 

The  glory  of  the  laxy  clouds,  while  foreheads  wear 

Unlovely  wrinkles,  furrowed  by  the  plough  of  care. 

While  (amine  scares  the  poor  f 

Canst  thou  enjoy. 

In  mansion  isled  in  snow-wreathed  woods  of  fir  and  oak 
And  holly,  the  brave  blase  of  logs,  feast,  song,  dance,  joke. 
The  laugh,  the  wine-cup,  while  the  serpent's  tooth,  which  broke 
Eve's  bliss,  wounds  beggars  on  gay  Christmas  EveP  God  spoke 
With  thunders,  Christ  with  tsars. 
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Go,  tell  the  wild  swan — where  lie  lies 

On  rush-built  death -bed — not  to  sing; 
Go,  bid  the  rage  of  weeping  skies 

Hush  its  orchestral  thundering ; 
Bat  never,  while  one  mourner  sighs,  \ 

Urge  me  my  carols  not  to  fling, 
There,  where  each  wonnd  of  anguish  dies, 

Beneath  my  lyre*s  all-soothing  string, 
Each  man,  like  twining  ivy,  tries 

Bound  my  great  heart  of  oak  to  cling. 

Canst  thou  enjoy 

A  sweet,  stray,  careless  hint  of  mellow  elfin  chimes, 
Wafted  on  gentle  gnats  of  spring,  like  random  rhymes, 
Faint,  blossom-laden  with  the  breath  of  vanished  times, 
While  children  eddy  on  a  stormy  sea  of  crimes, 
Wrecked  where  no  lighthouse  shines  P 

Canst  thou  enjoy, 

In  russet  copse  that  dots  the  sunset-skirted  moor, 

The  sough  of  autumn  gales,  the  shock  of  thoughts,  the  store 

Of  dreams,  which,  like  a  shell's  soft  murmur,  wake  the  days  of  yore, 

While  few  of  the  blind  multitude  can  find  the  door 

Which  opens  upon  Peace  P 

Just  as  each  breeze  which  faints  along 

JEolian  harp  wakes  silver  strain, 
80  each  sweet  season's  scent  and  song. 

Touch,  taste,  and  colour  thrill  my  brain, 
Stir  a  humanity,  intense  and  strong, 

Whose  voice  shall  ring  from  peak  to  plain, 
From  hermit's  cell  to  jewelled  throng, 

From  race  to  race,  from  reign  to  reign, 
Till  off  each  slave  Right  strike  the  thong, 

Till  man,  once  just,  be  just  again. 

Till  from  the  cradle  to  the  pall 

Man  war  no  more  with  man,  but  Crime  ; 
Till  at  fair  Culture's  hallowed  call 

The  lords  of  reason,  Kings  of  rhyme, 
Shall  spring  alike  from  hut  and  hall ; 

Till  each  bell  be  a  Christmas  chime, 
Till  each  man  work  with  joy  for  all, 

Till  chivalry  shall  reign  sublime, 
Till  strength  strive  hard,  lest  weakness  fall, 

Till  all  the  year  be  Christmas  time. 

Robirt  Batsok. 
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CHARLES  RIANCONI,  Esq.,  D.L. 

Is  the  history  of  self-msde  men  we  frequently  find  that  adventitious 
circumstances  contributed  much  to  the  result ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  chief 
element  of  success  was  the  ability  to  take  adrantage  of  the  conditions  by 
which  the  aspirant  was  surrounded.  In  a  sudden  emergency,  for  example, 
an  officer  of  known  discretion  is  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition,  and 
comes  iu  for  rewards  and  honours  without  the  exhibition  of  a  single  quality 
in  any  higher  degree  than  would  hare  been  displayed  by  numbers  of  his 
brother  officers.  Here,  circumstances  made  the  position.  No  doubt  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  iu  the  case  of  a  Marlborough,  a  Nelson,  a 
Wellington,  and  others  whose  names  hare  become  familiar  as  household 
word*,  but  such  cases  only  the  more  prominently  iudicate  the  operation  of 
the  general  rule.  Again,  a  period  of  exciting  monetary  speculation  ensues, 
and  a  few  adroit  operators  become  millionaires  on  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
their  dupes— men  who  under  other  circumstances  would  hate  followed  in 
the  wake  of  mediocrity,  and  never  have  emerged  from  the  ranks.  In* 
d  nutria I  operations  on  a  colossal  scale  produce  greet  contractors,  who,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  many  of  the  works  must  be  completed,  snd  from  the 
large  capital  required  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  consequent  limited  range 
of  competition,  rapidly  amass  wealth.  In  all  these  cases  circumstances 
mainly  contributed  to'the  result.  There  wss  a  particular  field  in  which 
success  was  attainable,  and  out  of  which  nothing  but  mediocrity  would 
have  been  achieved.  And  vet  amongst  the  highest  qualities  which  one 
can  possess  may  undoubtedly  be  classed  sptitude  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions  in  which  one  is  placed,  and  the  ability  to  turn  them  to  the  best 
account. 

Hut  howerer  the  qualities  here  referred  to  may  be  entitled  to  considers- 
tion.  success  is  entitled  to  much  higher  commendation  when  it  has  been 
achieved  without  the  sid  of  any  adventitious  circumstances  whatever — by 
the  exhibition  of  indomitable  industry  and  self  reliance — not  permitting 
disappoint  meats  of  sny  kind  to  dispirit  or  sbste  persevering  effort  until 
the  g«sl  has  been  reached.  Such  has  been  the  esse  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  the  ci-drr*nt  wandering  aud  penniless  Italian  boy,  now  the  highly 
respected  Irish  country  gentleman,  of  whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
that  be  has  been  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  adopted  country 
of  this  or  any  other  sge. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  the  character  and  habits  of  whose  people 
the  career  of  sues  a  man  ss  Mr.  Dianeoni  might  be  expected  to  influence 
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to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  Ireland.  The  qualities  which  led  him  ou 
to  fortune,  and  made  him  in  the  acquisition  thereof  a  great  public  bene- 
factor, are  precisely  those  in  which  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  are  most 
deficient.  Self-reliance  is  not  the  forte  of  the  Irishman.  His  credulity 
makes  him  the  facile  tool  of  the  political  agitator,  by  whom  he  is  induced 
to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  phantoms — of  extravagant  demands,  Com- 
munistic in  principle,  or  threatening  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 
And  so  demoralized  have  the  masses  of  the  people  become  by  agitation  iii 
three  out  of  the  four  provinces,  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  incapable 
of  benefiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience  in  another  direction.  To  the 
northern  province  these  remarks  scarcely  at  all  apply.    There  industrial 

Srogress  is  in  the  ascendant,  and,  as  a.  consequence,  the  political  agitator 
nds  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  vocation.  But  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  to  the  north  of  Ireland  Mr.  Bianconi's  operations  scarcely 
at  all  extended.  They  were,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  very  regions  where 
they  should  be  calculated,  by  their  example,  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effect.  Wherever  located,  however,  no  external  circumstances  could  make 
him  swerve  from  his  course.  Success  was  the  goal  which  he  placed  before 
himself,  and  which  he  was  determined  to  reach,  irrespective  of  the  social 
characteristics  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Would  that  those  amongst 
whom  his  operations  were  so  long  carried  on  could  be  induced  to  seriously 
consider  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  themselves  by  following  his 
example  in  their  respective  spheres !  Could  they  really  be  induced  to  do  so, 
and  act  the  part  that  a  true  patriotism  would  dictate,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  one  generation  the  fruits  of  the  change  would  be  so  evident  as 
ere  long  to  justify  the  realization  of  the  aspiration  of  the  poet  being  looked 
forward  to  as  of  no  distaut  date,  when  Ireland  would  really  become 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free !  " 
instead  of  the  mass  of  her  people  continuing  the  prey  of  agitators,  and 
remaining  as  a  consequence  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection,  ready  at 
intervals  to  break  out  into  open  revolt. 

Charles  Bianconi  was  born  at  Tregola,  a  small  village  of  Northern  Italy, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1788,  from  which  place  he  was  soon  removed 
to  the  care  of  his  paternal  grandmother  at  Caglio.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  school  to  the  Abbe  Praddaioli,  who  had  a  high  reputation  aa 
a  teacher ;  but  young  Bianconi  was  little  calculated  to  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  master  by  devotion  to,  and  proficiency  in,  his  studies.  On 
reaching  his  fifteenth  year  his  father  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  one 
Andrea  Faroni,  to  take  the  lad  to  England  and  instruct  him  in  the  trade 
of  selling  prints,  barometers,  and  looking  glasses,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
not  liking  that  occupation  he  was  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Colnaghi, 
of  London,  the  famous  printseller,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  elder  Bianconi, 
and  a  native  of  the  same  part  of  Italy.  Faroni,  instead  of  remaining  in 
London,  proceeded  at  once  to  Dublin  with  his  apprentice,  and  opened  a 
small  shop  in  Temple  Bar.  This  was  in  1802,  when  the  country  was  in  a 
very  disturbed  state ;  but  this  did  not,  however,  much  affect  the  prospects 
of  the  new  enterprise,  the  Italian  and  his  young  apprentice  not  being  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  any  one.  At  that  time  the  lad  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  the  language  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  therefore 
laboured  under  special  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  his  vocation.  The 
appeal,  "  Buy  !  Buy !  "  was  easily  acquired,  but  *»  indicate  the  price  of 
his  wares  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  which  at  «niild  only  be  i     de 

known  by  holding  up  as  many  fingers 
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buying  up  gold  to  send  secretly  to  Bonaparte;  but  this  rumour  only  made 
the  country  people  the  more  readilv  part  with  their  guineas,  from  their 
tympathy  with  anything  which  might  tend  to  damage  the  prestige  of 
England.  With  the  views  of  either  party,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
Bianooni  had  no  sympathy.  He  merely  regarded  the  transaction  as  one 
of  business,  as  aH  the  guineas  he  purchased  he  was  then  able  te  sell,  at  a 
handsome  profit,  to  the  bank. 

The  removal  to  Clonmel  was  a  fortunate  one.  There  Mr.  Bianooni  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  trader,  the  profits 
of  his  business  increasing  year  by  year.  In  1815,  when  he  had  amassed  a 
considerable  amount  of  property,  and  was  thereby  in  a  position  to  combat 
adverse  circumstances  for  a  time,  should  success  not  be  immediate,  he  re* 
solved  to  make  a  beginning  in  seeking  to  realise  his  long  cherished  scheme 
of  providing  public  conveyances  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  His  own 
explanation  or  how  he  came  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  in  what  was 
at  the  time  stiH  to  him  a  strange  land,  is  possessed  not  only  of  personal, 
but  also  of  historic  interest.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Postage,  in  1838,  Mr. 
Bianconi  said,  "  I  was  induced  to  commence  the  car  establishment  from 
what  I  saw  of  the  necessity  of  such  cars,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  middle 
mode  of  conveyance,  nothing  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  that  exists  between 
those  that  were  obliged  to  walk,  and  those  who  posted  or  rode.  My  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  language  gave  me  plenty  of  time  for  deliberation ; 
and  in  proportion  as  I  grew  up  with  the  Knowledge  of  the  language  and 
the  localities,  this  vacuum  pressed  very  heavily  upon  ray  mind,  till  at  last  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  running  jaunting  cars,  and  for  that  purpose  I  com* 
menced  running  one  between  Clonmel  and  Cahir."  • 

In  these  days  of  extended  traffic  accommodation  throughout  even  the 
remote  districts,  when  the  monthly  Travelling  Guide  has  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  the  times,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  to  the  mind  the  state 
of  affairs  in  this  respect  when  Mr.  Bianconi  placed  his  first  conveyance  on 
the  road.  This  vehicle  was  a  one-horse  car,  capable  of  accommodating 
three  persons  on  each  side ;  the  first  journey  between  Clonmel  and  Cahir 
being  appointed  for  the  5th  of  July,  1815.  The  idea  was  so  novel  to  the 
people  or  the  district  that  they  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  the  project. 
They  amused  themselves  in  speculating  on  what  possible  connection  there 
could  be  between  picture-selling  and  car-driving.  While  predictions  of 
failure  were  freely  indulged  in,  the  projector  of  the  enterprise  felt  assured 
that  the  Clonmel  and  Cahir  car  would  show  the  traders  in  both  places, 
more  strikingly  than  they  had  hitherto  seen  it,  the  value  of  time.  They 
would  ere  long,  he  believed,  find  out  that  their  business  with  each  other 
could  be  transacted  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  without  fatigue,  by 
the  aid  of  the  public  conveyance  between  the  two  places.  And  he  was 
quite  right  in  his  calculation.  From  almost  the  commencement  that  car 
became  a  great  success,  the  result  early  justifying  an  extension  of  the 
system.  In  the  same  year  the  car  was  extended  to  Tipperary  and 
Limerick;  and  another  car  was  placed  on  the  road  between  Clonmel, 
Cashel,  and  Thurles.  In  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Biancoui's  calculations  were 
very  slow  in  being  realized.    Between  Cashel  and  Thurles  the  ear  ran  for 


•  "  Minutes  of  Rridenee  taken  Wore  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  oa 
Pottafo,  18&V  *  284. 
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weeks  without  a  passenger.  Such  a  result  would  hare  induced  man/  per* 
sons  to  withdraw  from  so  very  unpromising  a  speculation.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose.  He  had  faith  in  the  facility  of  com* 
munication  which  he  had  provided,  ultimately  creating  the  traffic  neces- 
sary for  its  maintenance ;  and  he  foresaw  the  damaging  effect  that  would 
result  from  an  acknowledgment  of  failure,  and  from  the  feeling  that  would 
be  thereby  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  instability  of  hit 
arrangements.  Even  in  the  early  stage  the  basis  of  his  policy  was  not  to 
adopt  a  programme  for  action  without  due  consideration,  but  once  having 
taken  a  step  to  persevere  therein  irrespective  of  consequences.  In  addition 
to  thereby  securing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  perseverance  in  this 
course  practically  secured  for  Mr.  Bianconi,  throughout  his  entire  career, 
a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  of  any  district  into  which  he  entered.  The 
most  reckless  competitor  would  hesitate  to  encounter  an  opposition  with 
him  when  it  came  to  be  fully  understood  that  no  combination  of  adverssj 
circumstances  would  drive  him  off  any  line  of  road  which  he  had  taken 
up.  However  disastrous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  any  particular  routs) 
might  prove,  this  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  abundant  success  of 
other  routes.  Hence  competition  with  Mr.  Bianconi  soou  came  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  Quixotic  enterprise. 

An  illustration  of  Mr.  Biauconi'a  determination  in  this  respect  cam* 
under  the  notice  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage  in  1S38.  He  was 
asked  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  to  compete  for  the  mail  contract  bj 
coach  between  Limerick  and  Tralee.  Before  tendering,  Mr.  Bianconi  had 
an  interview  with  the  then  contractor,  in  which  he  sought  to  persuade  ths) 
latter  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office,  but  having 
learned  that  it  was  the  intention  in  any  case  to  terminate  the  contract* 
Mr.  Bianconi  sent  in  a  tender,  which  was  accepted.  80011  afterwards  he 
commenced  the  service,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  satisfactorily  per> 
formed  it.  A  local  combination  was,  however,  formed  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  the  day,  through  the  Postmaster  General,  to  have 
the  contract  restored  to  the  former  contractor,  the  manoeuvring  of  which 
wss  stjcce*»fiil.  But  Mr.  Bianconi  was  determined  to  resent  this  breach 
of  faith  with  him  by  continuing  to  run  bis  vehicles  on  the  line.  Of  thia 
determination  he  bad  given  notice  to  the  parties  engaged  in  the  intrigue 
to  take  the  mail  contract  from  him.  Both  coach  aud  car  ran  for  years  in 
opposition,  each  purtaining  heavy  losaes,  until  in  the  end  Mr.  Bianconi 
triumphed.  In  explanation  of  the  transaction  to  the  Postage  Committee* 
Mr.  Bianconi  stated,  "  I  was  bound  to  keep  my  word  with  the  people,  and 
1  kept  my  word.  I  mu»t  either  lose  character  by  breaking  my  word*  or 
lose  money.  1  preferred  losing  money  to  giving  up  the  liue  of  rueuV* 
He  was,  however,  tolerant  of  legitimate  enterprise.  At  a  meeting  of  ear 
proprietor*,  called  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  a  coach  then  recently 
started,  he  not  only  refuted  to  concur,  but  tirmlv  protested  against  such 
action,  sating,  "  If  a  combination  had  been  raided  against  me  when  I 
started,  I  should  have  been  crushed.  But  is  not  the  country  big  enough 
for  us  all  ?  " 

The  practical  monopoly  of  traffic  thereby  acquired  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  abate  Mr.  Bisticoui'a  determination  to  provide  for  the 
public  the  largest  possible  extent  of  accommodation,  conaintent  with  ft 
lair  return  for  the  service.  Hi*  conveyance*  of  whatever  grade,  from  the 
well  appointrd  four-borae  coach  to  the  uu pretending  one-horm*  cars,  were 
therefore  at  all  times  entitled  to  the  highest  encomiums,  for  the  cateut  to 
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-which  comfort,  economy,  and  punctuality  had  been  combined  in  their  get- 
up  and  traffic  arrangements. 

The  next  extension  of  the  system  was  a  car  from  Clonmel  to  Water- 
ford  in  1816,  and  .Waterford  soon  became  one  of  the  centres  of  opera- 
tions. In  1818  a  car  was  placed  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  New  Boss, 
Wexford,  and  Enniscorthy.  Cars  between  Waterford  and  Dun  gar  van,  and 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  soon  followed ;  as  well  as  from  Clonmel  to  Cork, 
and  Limerick  to  Tralee,  thence  to  Cahirciveen  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  island. 

The  supervision  of  the  great  organization  so  rapidly  growing  up  soon 
came  to  demand  the  undivided  energies  of  its  founder,  and  the  original 
shop  in  Clonmel,  the  profits  of  which  had  set  all  agoing,  was  closed  up. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  business  soon  satisfied  Mr.  Bianconi  that  a 
manufacturing  establishment  should  be  combined  with  the  traffic  organi- 
zation, and  for  years  his  vehicles  were  not  only  repaired  but  built  in  his 
own  factory.  Excellence  of  workmanship  as  well  as  economy  was  thereby 
secured  ;  and  this  arrangement  contributed  no  little  to  the  immunity  from 
accident,  and  the  generally  safe  travelling  which  became  a  characteristic 
of  the  Bianconi  conveyances. 

The  first  vehicles  employed  were  the  ordinary  one-horse  jaunting  car, 
capable  of  carrying  six  persons.  In  a  few  years  some  of  the  cars  were 
constructed  to  carry  four  on  each  side,  and  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses. 
But  here  there  was  a  waste  of  horse  power,  the  extra  horse  only  adding 
one-third  to  the  previous  extent  of  passenger  accommodation,  and  the  car 
soon  came  to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  accommodate  five  passengers  on  each 
side.  Three-horse  cars  followed  for  certain  districts,  with  six  passengers 
on  each  side.  On  some  of  the  leading  lines  four-horse  cars  came  to  be 
used,  with  eight  passengers  on  each  side,  and  one  on  the  box  beside  the 
driver.  For  some  of  the  mail  contracts  the  ordinary  four-horse  coach  was 
employed,  but  this  vehicle  was  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Post  Office,  and  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Bianconi's  ordinary 
traffic  arrangements. 

The  progress  of  the  organisation  which  Mr.  Bianconi  continued  actively 
to  superintend  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  is  highly  interesting.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  railways  would  have  materially 
tended  to  diminish  his  traffic,  but  their  effect  was  rather  to  change  its 
direction.  The  railways  no  doubt  broke  up  many  of  the  most  important 
lines  ;  but  new  lines  were  started,  proceeding  right  aud  left  of  the  lines  of 
railway,  and  conveyances  were  extended  to  new  and  remote  districts, 
hitherto  without  any  facilities  for  locomotion,  so  that  the  business  exhi- 
bited no  serious  diminution  until  he  finally  relinquished  it  in  1866.  The 
progress  of  the  traffic  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  figures : — 

Established.  Miles  worked  daily. 

1815  till  1825 1,170 

1826  till  1835 1,064 

1836  till  1845 1,032 

Established  before  Bail  ways   .     .    3,266 

1846  till  1855 2,656 

1856  till  1865 988 

Established  since  Bailways  .    .    .    3,594 

Total  established 6,860 
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The  judgment  with  which  the  earlier  lines  were  planned  will  be  shown 
by  a  reference  to  the  small  number  discontinued  before  the  introduction 
of  railways : — 

Lines  Discontinued.  Miles  worked. 

1815  till  1826 Nil. 

1826  till  1836 Nil. 

1836  till  1846 76 

Discontinued  before  Railways .  .    76 

1846  till  1855 2,214 

1856  till  1866 2,064 

Discontinued  since  Railways  .     .    4,278 

Total  discontinued 4,354 

If  we  deduct  the  total  number  of  miles  discontinued  (4,354)  from  the 
total  number  established  (6,860)  we  have  2,506  the  number  of  miles 
worked  in  1865,  which  is  only  684  miles  below  the  maximum  number 
(3,190)  of  miles  worked  in  1845,  before  railways  interfered  with  the 
traffic* 

The  following  facts  as  to  the  class  of  conveyance  used  are  also  possessed 
of  much  interest :—  * 

Miles  ever  worked.  Final  traffic. 

Two  wheels      1,286  802 

Four  wheels     3,988  1,396 

Coaches  1,586  308 


Total   .    6,860  Total  .  2,506 

The  perusal  of  these  statistics  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Bianconi's  labours 
will  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  the  still  more  interesting  details  of  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  such  results  were  obtained.  The  rules  which  he 
laid  down  for  the  government  of  his  establishment  practically  taught  and 
enforced  the  virtues  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  punctuality,  and  sobriety. 
The  strict  discipline  in  these  principles  was  not  long  in  producing  a  staff 
of  employees  whose  conduct  was  the  admiration  of  the  public.  The 
drivers  were  noted  as  being  the  most  civil  and  obliging  men  to  be  met  with 
anywhere,  and  they  so  much  made  it  their  business  to  acquire  local  infor- 
mation that  they  were  mott  pleasing  companions,  the  box  seat  beside  one  of 
these  drivers  being  really  worthy  of  rivalry  amongst  the  passengers.  The 
characters  of  these  men  were  studied  so  far  as  practicable,  every  fact 
worthy  of  note  pertaining  to  each  being  recorded,  so  that  promotion  might 
be  based  on  deserts.  In  every  £rade  of  the  service  this  policy  secured 
the  sympathies  and  attachment  of  the  men,  a  feeling  which  was  further 
promoted  by  the  knowledge  that  during  periods  of  sickness  their  wages 
would  be  paid  the  same  as  when  in  health  and  active  service ;  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  could  retire  on  pensions  equivalent  to  their  full 
salaries ;  and  that  as  the  rule  the  education  of  orphans  of  men  who  had 
been  in  the  service  would  be  looked  after,  and  employment  provided  for 
them.  Every  one  of  the  employees  had  thus  a  direct  interest  in  his  own 
personal  good  conduct.  They  all  felt  assured  they  bad  a  freehold,  as 
it  were,  in  their  respective  positions,  of  which  nothing  but  misbehaviour 
could  deprive  them.     While  the  utmost  exactitude  and  stringency  were 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
8cienoe  at  Belfast),  in  September,  1867. 
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employed  in  the  enforcement  of  regulations,  the  men  were  treated  so 
aa  to  inspire  them  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  the  confidence  of  their 
employer,  and  as  the  result  they  were  always  gratified  by  his  presence 
whenever  he  came  amongst  them.  He  sought  to  make  them  feel  that  by 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  they  placed  him,  as  well  as  the  general 
public,  under  a  greater  obligation  than  he  placed  them  by  the  payment  of 
wages. 

Amongst  the  voluminous  evidence  that  might  be  quoted  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  the  country  generally  resulting  from  Mr.  Bianconi's  enter- 
prise, we  are  tempted  to  give  a  place  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
Beport  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commission,  written  by  Mr.  Drummond,  then 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  the  traffic  system  was  far 
short  of  that  development  which  it  eventually  reached.  Mr.  Drummond 
thus  wrote :  "  With  a  capital  little  exceeding  the  expense  of  outfit  he 
commenced.  Fortune,  or  rather  the  due  reward  of  industry  and  inte- 
grity, favoured  bis  first  effort*.  He  soon  began  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  cars ,  and  multiply  routes,  until  his  establishment  spread  over  three  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  These  results  are  the  more  striking  and 
instructive  as  having  been  accomplished  in  a  district  which  has  long  been 
represented  as  the  focus  of  unreclaimed  violence  and  barbarism,  where 
neither  life  nor  property  can  be  deemed  secure.  Whilst  many  persons, 
possessing  a  personal  interest  in  everything  tending  to  improve  or  enrich 
the  country,  nave  been  so  misled  or  inconsiderate  as  to  repel  by  exagge- 
rated statements  British  capital  from  their  doors,  this  foreigner  chose 
Tipperary  as  the  centre  of  his  operations,  wherein  to  embark  all  the  fruita 
of  his  industry,  in  a  traffic  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  power  and  even  to 
the  caprice  of  the  peasantry.  The  event  has  shown  that  his  confidence  in 
their  good  sense  was  not  ill  founded.  By  a  system  of  steady  and  just 
treatment  he  obtained  a  complete  mastery,  exempt  from  lawless  intimida- 
tion or  control,  over  the  various  servants  and  agents  employed  by  him, 
and  his  establishment  is  popular  with  all  classes  on  account  of  its  general 
usefulness,  and  the  fair  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  management.  The  success 
achieved  by  this  spirited  gentleman  is  the  result,  not  of  a  single  specula- 
tion which  might  have  been  favoured  by  local  circumstances,  but  of  a 
series  of  distinct  experiments,  all  of  which  have  been  successful." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  lawless  as  were  the  people  at  different  times 
in  the  districts  traversed  by  Mr.  Bianconi's  conveyances,  neither  his  own 
property,  nor  that  of  the  public  committed  to  his  charge,  was  ever  inter- 
fered with.  The  leaders  of  the  various  illegal  associations  that  from  time 
to  time  disturbed  the  country,  never  permitted  any  interference  with  the 
Bianconi  car  or  coach,  whoever  or  whatever  might  be  on  it. 

Another  circumstance  deserving  of  note  is  that,  unless  when  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mail  service  rendered  it  imperative  to  violate  the  rule, 
he  ran  his  conveyances  only  on  week  days.  Even  in  a  social  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  he  contended  that  a  day  of  rest  every  week  was  advanta- 
geous. "  I  find  by  experience,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  work  a  horse  eight 
miles  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week,  easier  than  I  can  work  six  miles  seven 
days ;  and  that  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  having  no  cars,  unless  carrying  a 
mail,  plying  on  Sundays." 

The  unflagging  zeal  and  active  supervision  which  brought  the  system  to 
so  high  a  state  of  development,  was  continued  by  Mr.  Bianconi  almost 
without  intermission,  until  a  serious  accident  in  1866,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs  for  the  remainder 
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of  bis  life.  Active  exertion  thereafter  became  impossible,  and  be  tben 
altogether  relinquished  business,  and  handed  over  the  cars,  ooacbes,  horses, 
and  plant  to  his  employees  on  most  liberal  terms. 

The  persistent  devotion  of  Mr.  Bianconi  to  the  superintendence  of  his 
great  establishment  left  little  time  a? ailable  for  his  taking  any  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  It  was  not  until  1831  that  be  even  obtained  letters  of 
naturalisation  as  a  subject  of  the  realm.  But  when  he  became  eligible  to 
hold  a  public  office  the  people  of  Clonmel  determined  that  he  should  have 
the  highest  honour  in  their  power  to  bestow,  by  electing  him  to  the  office 
of  mayor.  lie  was  soon  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  his  adopted  couutv  of  Tipperary,  of  which  he  subsequeutlj  be- 
came Deputy- Lieutenant,  the  appointment  in  both  cases  having  been 
made  without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  his  part,  as  a  tribute  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  public  services  which  he  bad  rendered  to  the 
country. 

The  sound  common  sense  which  Mr.  Bianconi  possessed  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  caused  great  value  to  be  placed  in  his  judgment  in  any  matters  of 
local  controversy.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Boval  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland.  Sutne  twenty  years  ago  the  Society 
had  been  brought  into  a  state  of  complete  disorganization  by  the  alleged 
inal- practices  of  parties  connected  with  the  msnagement,  the  continuance 
of  *  hich  threatened  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  institution.  As 
usual  iu  such  cases,  there  was  much  controversy  as  to  how  the  evil  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  being  split  into  contending  sections,  could  be  best 
remedied.  A  Committee  wss  at  length  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  the  case  seemed  to 
render  expedient.  Although  having  taken  no  part  previously  in  the 
management  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Bianooni  was  one  of  trie  first  persons  to 
whom  every  one  looked  for  aid  iu  the  crisis,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
active  agents  through  whose  instrumentality  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  governing  body  was  effected,  under  arrangements  which  were  successful 
in  securing  future  harmouious  action.  His  co-operation  was  also  eagerly 
sought  by  railway  and  other  boards,  on  account  of  his  well  known  great 
administrative  ability.  But  the  only  board  which  he  could  be  induced  to 
join  was  that  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company,  for  a 
short  time,  that  railway  traversing  the  centre  of  his  then  operations. 

Mr.  Bianconi's  fsmily  consisted  only  of  a  son  and  a  daughter.  A  few 
years  ago  be  had  to  deplore  the  untimely  death  of  his  son.  He  now 
resides  at  his  country  seat,  Longfield,  near  Cashel,  surrounded  by  some  of 
his  grand-children  and  a  few  friends  ;  he  continues  in  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties,  is  quit*  as  pleasant  a.  companion  as  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  is  respected  and  esteemed  by  every  one  acquainted  with  him. 
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THE    ATHELSTONS    OF   MORTE  D' ATHELSTON. 


IN  TEN   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Athelstons,  of  Morte  d'Athel- 
8 ton,  were  a  very  ancient  race, 
dating  from  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Pure  Saxon  blood ;  there 
had  been  Cedrics,  Modreds,  and 
Edgars,  Eleanors,  and  Rowenas  in 
the  family,  time  out  of  mind,  and 
Willfam  the  Norman  was  looked 
upon  as  quite  a  person  of  the  other 
day,  while  pedigrees  dating  from  his 
era  were  considered  as  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  not  an  over-haughty  or  arrogant 
race — at  least,  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  the  only  one  we  have  to 
do  with,  was  not ;  he  was  a  genial, 
courteous,  affable  gentleman  to  all ; 
and  if  he  was  proud  of  his  old  name, 
and  the  fair  and  pleasant  acres  on 
which  his  ancestors  had  for  so  long 
dwelt,  it  was  not  the  pride  of  arro- 
gancy,  but  rather  that  which  showed 
itself  in  deeds  of  love  and  kindness 
amongst  a  tenantry  which  idolized 
him. 

For  all  that  they  were  such  an 
ancient  race,  the  house  of  Morte 
d' Athelston— or  the  Castle,  as  it 
was  more  commonly  called — was  a 
very  modern  building,  having,  in- 
deed, been  built  by  the  present 
owner's  father ;  the  old  house,  and 
almost  everything  valuable  it  con- 
tained, having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  when  the  now  reigning  lord  was 
little  more  than  a  baby. 

The  old  Earl  of  Athelston— for 
with  all  their  pride  of  Saxon  birth 
there  had  lived  a  degenerate  ances- 
tor, who,  it  seemed,  was  not  too 
Eroud  to  accept  an  earldom  from  the 
and  of  a  Norman  rival  for  service 


done,  albeit  unrecorded  in  history, 
and  doubtless  wisely  so,  as  the 
deeds  for  which  in  those  bygone 
days  monarchs  rewarded  their  sub- 
jects, were  seldom  such  as  would 
come  up  to  our  modern  ideas  of 
honour  or  virtue— the  old  Earl, then, 
had  built  the  present  mansion,  a 
magnificent  building  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  standing 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  remains 
of  the  old  Castle,  now  a  picturesque 
ruin,  ivy  covered,  three  sides  of 
which  were  surrounded  with  the 
nearly  dried-up  moat,  while  the 
fourth  was  built  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  precipice,  some  hundred  feet  deep, 
where  the  sea  raged  and  roared 
round  its  base,  foaming  and  strug- 
gling through  the  narrow  entrance 
of  a  cave  said  to  run  for  miles  in- 
land, but  into  the  vast  extent  of 
whose  subterranean  passages,  with 
their  vaulted  roofs  and  glittering 
walls,  no  rash  explorer  had  been 
known  to  penetrate  since  the  days 
when  an  Athelston  and  an  outraged 
friend  had  perished  in  a  death 
struggle  there. 

It  was  a  tale  of  foul  dishonour 
done,  treachery,  and  revenge.  The 
Saxon  lord  fled  to  his  cave  for  refuge, 
but  was  followed  to  its  inmost  re- 
cesses by  his  Norman  foe,  deaf  to 
the  wild  prayers  and  agonized  en- 
treaties of  the  fair,  false  woman  who 
had  wrought  the  woe.  Neither  ever 
came  forth  again,  but  a  crimson 
stream  of  blood  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
trickling  over  the  yellow  sand  until  it 
tinged  the  crested  waves  with  red ; 
and  the  mad  laugh  of  a  woman  was 
heard  echoing  wildly  over  the  cliffs 
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till  it  startled  the  very  sea-birds  in 
their  rocky  nests.  Hence,  the  cave 
gained  the  name  of  Morte  d'Athel- 
ston,  which  soon  spread  to  the 
Castle  and  its  surrounding  lands, 
and  whenever  sorrow  or  death,  so 
goes  the  legend,  threaten  the  ancient 
house,  the  red  stream  may  be  seen 
mingling  with  the  waves,  and  the 
maniac's  laugh  may  be  heard  echo- 
ing through  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
cave. 

The  present  Earl  of  Athelston 
was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  looking  many,  many  years 
older ;  a  bent  and  broken  man  of 
his  age.  His  life  had  been  a  sad 
one  for  all  his  broad  lands,  and 
sorrow  and  care  had  told  upon  a 
naturally  delicate  constitution. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
come  home  from  foreign  travel  to 
celebrate  his  majority  in  the  mag- 
nificent new  house  just  finished, 
his  father,  looking  hale  and  hearty, 
welcoming  with  lavish  splendour  his 
only  son,  and  for  six  weeks  the 
house  was  full  of  gay  company,  and 
revelry,  dancing,  and  feasting  lasted 
long  into  each  night;  but  it  was 
scarcely  all  over,  and  the  last  guest 
barely  departed,  when  the  Earl  was 
struck  down,  and  in  little  more  than 
the  prime  of  his  life  was  laid  beside 
his  wife,  some  two  years  dead,  in 
the  vault  of  the  Athelstons. 

Confiding  the  Lady  Eleanor,  a 
child  of  four  years  old,  and  his  only 
surviving  daughter,  to  the  care  of 
her  maternal  grandmother,  the  new 
lord  shut  up  the  house  which  had 
•blazed  forth  so  brilliantly  for  so 
short  a  time,  and  returned  to  his  old 
life  of  travel.  Some  said  he  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  that  when 
he  came  to  look  into  his  affairs  he 
found  that  the  vast  sums  of  money 
raised  at  enormous  interest  by  his 
father  for  the  building  of  the  new 
house  had  almost  swamped  the 
estate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Lord 
Athelston  went  abroad,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  and  then 


suddenly  returned,  bringing  with 
him  a  beautiful  young  wife. 

Once  more  the  spacious  halls  of 
Morte  d' Athelston  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  beauteous  dame  kept  open  house 
for  his  neighbours  ;  or,  rather,  they 
would  have  done  so,  had  their  hos- 
pitalities been  cordially  received  by 
the  surrounding  gentry.  But  the 
fair  woman  who  had  come  among 
them  was  a  foreigner— a  Greek,  and 
with  that  proneness  to  suspicion, 
and  dislike  to  everything  that  is  in 
the  least  out  of  the  common  routine 
of  ordinary  life,  inherent  to  the 
English  nature,  they  accepted  invi- 
tations, giving  formal  parties  in 
return  at  intervals,  but  they  never 
unbent  towards  the  foreign  wife. 
An  invisible  but  insurmountable 
barrier  of  prejudice  hedged  them 
round,  and  the  poor  lady  lived  and 
died  amongst  them,  a  stranger  still. 

And  she  had  heavy  domestic 
griefs,  this  lovely  woman  in  a 
strange  land.  One  after  another 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  were  laid 
in  the  family  vault ;  and  Eleanor,  the 
sister,  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she 
loved,  was  banished  the  Castle,  and 
all  correspondence  between  them 
forbidden,  by  a  stern  brother's 
decree,  in  that  the  young  lady  had 
chosen  to  place  her  affections  upon, 
and  cast  in  her  lot  with,  a  young 
Oxford  divine,  the  once  dear  friend 
of  her  relentless  brother. 

At  length,  after  five  childless 
years,  there  was  once  more  rejoicing 
in  the  house  of  Athelston,  for  a 
daughter  was  born  to  live ;  but  all 
too  soon  the  bells  of  joy  changed 
their  tone  for  the  wail  of  woe,  and 
the  poor  foreign  mother,  smiling 
faintly  on  the  frail,  tiny  infant,  so 
longed  and  prayed  for,  paid  the 
penalty  of  its  birth  with  her  own 
life ;  and  after  ten  years  of  outward 
magnificence,  but  inward  yearning 
for  the  love  and  friendship  she  had 
never  found,  once  again  the  great 
doors  of  the  tomb  were  opened,  and 
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she  was  laid  beside  her  babies  to 
mingle  her  foreign  dust  with  the 
untainted  clay  of  the  Athelstons. 

That  this  poor  Lady  Athelston 
had  been  so  lone  and  friendless  was 
really  not  altogether  her  husband's 
fault  A  silent,  self-contained,  un- 
demonstrative man,  he  did  love  his 
wife  with  all  the  depth  of  a  strong 
nature.  He  was  not  to  blame  in 
that  he  did  not  understand  the 
vehement,  passionate  temperament 
of  the  Eastern  woman,  which 
yearned  for  the  outward  demonstra- 
tions of  affection,  and  could  not 
bring  herself  to  the  calm,  English 
fashion  of  taking  it  all  for  granted ; 
and  when  this  last  blow  came,  he 
mourned  with  a  grief  that,  for  all 
it  was  silent,  was  yearly  akin  to 
despair. 

For  long  the  little  feeble  infant 
for  whom  she  had  died,  was  a  sight 
unendurable  to  the  bereaved  hus- 
band; till  at  length  one  day  he 
came  unexpectedly  on  the  child, 
now  old  enough  to  crow  and  laugh 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  the 
whole  tide  of  his  nature  turned; 
from  henceforth  she  became  the  idol 
of  his  heart,  and  her  baby  lispings 
the  sweetest  music  that  could  fall 
upon  his  ear.  As  time  went  on  she 
became  his  almost  inseparable  com- 
panion. No  advantages  or  plea- 
sures that  money  could  give  had 
been  denied  this  "  sole  daughter  of 
his  house  and  heart."  And  no 
whim  or  caprice  of  hers  had  been 
too  exacting  for  the  over-indulgent 
father  to  gratify.  And  now  after 
having  travelled  through  Europe, 
and  been  for  two  succeeding  seasons 
the  reigning  belle  of  London,  the 
Lady  Bowena  had  consented  to 
accompany  her  father,  and  ruralized 
for  the  summer  at  Morte  d 'Athel- 
ston. Once  more  the  long-deserted 
house  was  opened,  though  just  at 
present  it  contained  only  a  small 
family  .party.  Not  long  before  leav- 
ing London,  the  Earl  had  en- 
countered,  unexpectedly,    an    old 


and  once  dearly  loved  friend,  a  hale, 
hearty-looking  clergyman,  with  his 
fair-haired  daughter  leaning  on  his 
arm;  he  would  have  passed  Lord 
Althelston,  nor  even  recognized  in 
the  bent  and  broken  man  before 
him,  his  quondam  schoolfellow  and 
college  friend. 

"Norman  Chamleigh,  have  you 
forgotten  m  e  ?  or  have  I ,  in  my  foolish 
pride,  so  utterly  estranged  my  early 
friend  that  he  can  never  forgive 
me?" 

For  a  moment  the  clergyman 
looked  bewildered.  Then  grasping 
the  Earl's  outstretched  hand, "  Dear 
old  friend, "he  said,  and  the  two  men 
stood  looking  at  each  other,  hand 
locked  in  hand,  both  too  much  over- 
come to  speak.  These  men,  who 
for  five-and-  twenty  years  had  never 
met,  were  nevertheless  brothers. 
It  was  for  this  Mr.  Chamleigh,  that 
Lady  Eleanor  had  so  long  ago  left 
home  and  kindred ;  and  now  when 
Lord  Athelston  thus  unexpectedly 
met  his  old  friend,  with  his  daughter 
on  his  arm,  his  only  sister's  child, 
tears  choked  his  voice  as  he  tried  to 
speak,  and  all  bitter  memories  were 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Chamleigh,  to  whom  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Church  had 
not  been  awarded  with  over  abun- 
dant liberality,  was  in  London  with 
his  daughter,  who,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  had  left  her  distant 
Yorkshire  home  away  amongst  the 
dreary  wolds,  and  endless  commons, 
to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  see  the 
last  of  her  eldest  brother,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  about  to  sail  for 
some  far-off  land ;  and  the  mourn- 
ful part  of  the  visit  being  now  over, 
the  young  lady  was  putting  her 
father  through  a  course  of  sight- 
seeing, that  was  no  doubt  highly 
enjoyable  to  herself,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  to  her  respected  parent 
Lord  Athelston  was  charmed  with 
this  pretty,  unsophisticated  country 
girl,  and  would  not  hear  of  her 
returning  with  her  father  to  her 
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northern  home ;  so,  after  a  written 
consultation  with  mamma  in  the 
distant  parsonage,  it  was  decided 
that  Sybil  was  to  remain  with  her 
uncle  and  cousin,  and  accompany 
them  to  Morte  d'Althelston,  and 
•highly  pleased  was  the  old  Earl 
with  this  bright  young  friend  he 
had  thus  so  opportunely  secured  for 
his  companionless  daughter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  great  heat  of  the  early  Sep- 
tember day  was  nearly  over  now, 
and  a  softbreeze  had  sprung  up  from 
the  western  sea,  the  shadows  of  the 
tall  trees  were  lengthening  upon 
the  well-trimmed  lawn,  and  all  was 
fair  and  beautiful  to  look  upon ;  but 
the  fairest  sight  in  all  that  fair  scene, 
was  the  Lady  Eowena  Athelston,  aa 
she  stood  in  the  deep  oriel  window 
gazing  listlessly  on  the  picturesque 
landscape  which  lay  below. 

The  soft  lace  curtains  which  fell 
round  her  in  graceful  drapery, 
seemed  a  fitting  frame  for  her  pure 
Saxon  beauty;  her  yellow  hair  was 
drawn  back  from  her  low  white  fore- 
head, and  plaited  in  heavy  braids 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  the  pale 
monotony  of  its  hue  being  relieved 
by  a  broad  band  of  mauve  velvet; 
her  dress,  too,  was  ot  the  richest 
silk,  for  her  ladyship  liked  well  to 
deck  herself  in  vivid,  almost  start- 
ling colours,  and  rich  heavy  mate- 
rials, which,  though  generally  so 
un suited  to  so  young  a  girl,  seemed 
in  her  case  to  harmonize  well  with 
her  queenlike  bearing,  and  stately 
grace  of  manner. 

Lady  Rowena  was  scarcely  of  the 
middle  height,  perfectly  formed, 
rounded,  and  full  in  her  figure,  by 
no  means  the  slim  and  shadowy 
style  common  amongst  young  ladies. 
Her  white  hands  lay  idly  before  her, 
soft  white  incapable  looking  hands, 
hands   made   apparently    for    no 


possible  use,  from  whose  nerveless 
grasp   everything    slipt    and   sKd, 
albeit  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  her 
face  was  soft  and  almost  infantine 
in    its   rounded  beauty ;    and  her 
eyes  large,  shapely,  almost  colourless, 
had  at  times  a  strange  weird  look 
as  of  some  dangerous  animal,  as 
they  seemed  to  dilate  and  darken 
into  black.   Truth  to  say,  they  were 
curious  eyes,  and  their  expression 
sometimes  hardly  a  pleasant  one. 
Just  now  they  seemed  to  glitter  like 
cold  steel,  and  her  white  brows  were 
knit,    while    her    nerveless    pink 
fingers  worked  restlessly.      There 
Beemed  little  in  the  beautiful  scene 
which  lay  before  her  to  cause  that 
strange  expression  on  her  ladyship's 
brow;   nevertheless,  she  evidently 
saw  something  which  pleased  her 
little,  as  she  watched  a  small  white 
gate,  at  the  end  of   the  straight 
gravelled  path  slowly  opened,  and 
a  girl  sauntered  leisurely  through, 
followed  by  a  tall  man  in  a  shooting 
costume  of  rather  a  fanciful  descrip- 
tion ;  he  carried  a  gun  in  one  hand, 
and    a    game    bag    hung   on    his 
shoulder,  but  judging  by  its  appear- 
ance his  sport  had  not  been  very 
good,  and  he  could  hardly  be  accused 
of  being  over  active  in  the  pursuit 
of  game,  as  it  certainly  was  un- 
necessarily early  for  him  to  give  up 
in  despair  and  return  homewards  ; 
however,  no   one  to  look  at    him 
would  have  given  him  credit  for 
much  energy  of  character;  he  was 
strangely  like   the   Lady  Rowena, 
though  hardly  so  perfect  a  specimen 
of  the  Saxon  type  of  beauty ,  his  colour- 
ing might  more  correctly  be  called 
tawny  than  fair,  and  his  whiskers 
and  large    moustacbios    decidedly 
merged  into  red;  but  in  his  eyes 
lay  the  great  difference  between  the 
two;  like  Lady  Rowenas  in  size  and 
colouring,  they  were  as  different  in 
expression  as  eyes  could  be ;  when 
he  raised  his  sleepy  lids,  it  was  only 
to  display  a  laughing  look  of  merri- 
ment snd  fcood  humour,  which  lit 
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up  his  face  with  a  charm  which  was 
more  than  beauty. 

Still  he  and  the  Lady  Rowena 
might  have  passed  for  brother  and 
sister,  whereas  they  were  only 
distant  cousins ;  nevertheless,  Cap- 
tain Athelston  was  heir  apparent 
to  Morte  d'Athelston,  with  all  its 
broad  acres  so  strictly  entailed  that, 
whenever  the  old  lord  should  die, 
his  daughter  would  be  left,  compara- 
tively speaking,  fortuneless,  for  so 
heavy  had  been  the  expenses  in 
which  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
his  father  had  plunged  the  estates, 
that  he  had  very  little  money  to 
settle  on  his  only  child. 

For  many  years  this  trouble  had 
weighed  heavily  on  his  heart ;  but 
all  was  well  and  satisfactorily 
arranged  now— a  plan,  no  doubt 
originating  with  the  Earl  himself, 
had  nevertheless  been  readily  fallen 
into  by  the  heir  —  and  Captain 
Athelston  was  engaged  to  be 
married  early  in  the  coming  year 
to  his  cousin,  Lady  Rowena. 

And  the  lady  herself,  when  she 
looked  out  over  the  goodly  lands 
which  lay  before  her,  rejoiced  in- 
wardly in  that  they  were  always  to 
be  her  own,  and  no  doubt  so  well 
regulated  a  mind  had  she  that  she 
would  unhesitatingly  have  fallen 
into  the  arrangement  made  for  her, 
even  if  she  had  not  loved  her  cousin ; 
but  shedid  love  him,  with  a  jealous, 
passionate  love,  that  few  would  give 
her  apparently  calm  nature  credit 
for,  and  therein  lay  the  sorrow  of 
her  life,  the*  skeleton  in  her  lady- 
ship's cupboard  carefully  hidden 
away  under  an  appearance  of  cold- 
ness, almost  of  indifference. 

Captain  Athelston  bad  not  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  making  her  his 
wife,  he  had  merely  acquiesced  in 
her  fathers  plan,  partly  in  a  feeling 
of  chivalry  towards  her,  to  whom 
that  parent's  death  would  make 
such  a  change;  partly  from  'azy 
indifference ;  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
becausa  he  liked  her  well  enough, 


and  they  suited  each  other,  and 
altogether  it  was  less  trouble. 

Lady  Rowena  read  her  cousin's 
careless,  honest  nature  as  clearly  a$ 
a  book,  and  she  ground  her  small 
white  teeth  in  bitter  wrath,  for  that 
she,  in  spite  of  herself,  had  given 
her  whole  heart  to  him.  If  she 
could  only  be  as  indifferent— if  she 
could  only  be  as  unexacting  as  this 
lazy  love  of  hers,  all  might  be  well, 
but  that  could  never  be.  No 
wonder  the  proud  little  lady  fretted 
sore  within,  and  that  her  great  love 
at  times  was  almost  turned  to  hate. 

And  now  this  girl  with  whom  her 
affianced  husband  was  often  wont 
to  walk,  stumbling  upon  her  in 
mossy  lane  or  dell,  and  strolling 
home  with  her  in  the  dusky  shades 
of  evening — this  Sybil  Cbarnleigh, 
whose  country  breeding  Lady 
Rowena  had  once  only  despised, 
she  had  now  lately  learned  to  hate 
— this  country  girl,  who  had  never 
had  the  advantages  of  a  fashionable 
education,  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  good  style  to  be  blase,  who 
enjoyed  life,  who  said  what  she 
meant,  and  showed  what  she  felt, 
whom  the  Lady  Rowena  considered 
vulgar  and  countriGed,  had  she 
dared  to  come  between  her  and 
her  future  husband !  Lady  Rowena 
had  once  given  her  opinion  of  this 
Yorkshire  girl,  but  Captain  Athel- 
ston had  angrily,  and  with,  for  him, 
most  unwonted  energy,  resented  her 
remarks.  "Sybil  is  not  vulgar," 
he  had  said,  ••  though  she  can  talk 
and  laugh,  and  keep  one  from 
falling  asleep,  which  I  admit  is 
an  uncommon  accomplishment  in 
young  ladies,  as  in  their  charming 
society,  as  a  general  rule,  my  whole 
energies  are  expended  in  a  pro- 
longed struggle  to  keep  awake/' 
And  the  gentleman  yawned,  and 
stretched  himself;  and  Lady  Rowena 
veiled  her  angry  glances  neath  her 
long  fair  lashes,  and  was  wiser  in 
future  about  giving  her  opinion 
openly  of  Miss  Cbarnleigh,  though, 
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secretly,  if  possible,  hating  that 
young  lady  the  more. 

Now,  standing  like  a  queen  in 
her  young  beauty.  Lady  Kowena  *8 
heart  was*  sore ;  nevertheless,  she 
put  on  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
as  she  stepped  out  on  the  broad 
terrace  and  adranced  to  meet  her 
cousins.  There  were  many  who 
thought  Miss  Charnleigh  a  formid- 
able rival  to  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Athelston.  Her 
dark  brown  eyes,  with  darker  lashes 
and  brows—an  innovation  entirely 
due  to  the  paternal  side  of  her 
family— and  which  contrasted  so 
strangely  with  her  yellow  hair,  which 
shone  like  the  golden  com  when 
the  red  sunset  gleams  upon  it,  was 
albeit  a  beauty  which  the  Lady 
Bowena  could  not  even  see,  so  that 
at  least  she  was  spared  the  pangs  of 
personal  jealousy. 

"  Why.  Sybil/'  said  Lady  Rowena, 
smiling  sweetly,  *•  where  have  you 
been?  you  look  as  hot  and  di- 
shevelled as  if  you  had  done  all  the 
shooting,  while  Modred,  which  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  was  indulging 
in  a  refreshing  sleep  in  some  cool 
shade,  or  under  some  spreading 
tree." 

-Well,  indeed/'  said  the  girl, 
laughing.  "  I  might  apparently  have 
done  all  the  shooting  without  over- 
exerting myself;  and  I  certainly 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Modred 
was  asleep,  though  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  he  was  nearly  awake  when  I 
met  him  in  the  shrubbery." 

"  Now,  really,  Sybil,  that  is  too 
unkind;  I  was  wide  awake,  and, 
what  is  more.  I  assure  you.  Kowena, 
I  never  koew  a  case  of  blacker  in- 
gratitude, for  I  actually  offered  to 
carry  her  basket  for  her,  but  she 
would  not  trust  me." 

•* 1  suppose  its  contents  were  too 
precious,"  sneered  Lady  Rowena, 
easting  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the 
basketful  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers, 
which  hung  upon  her  cousin's 
arm.    It  was  a  subject  of  inward 


amazement  to  her  how  any  rirl  could 
so  poking  into  hedges  and  ditches 
for  things  that  looked  like  weeds 
when  she  might,  at  any  time,  send 
to  the  gardener  for  a  bouquet  of  the 
rarest  flowers,  or  have  gone  to  the 
conservatory  for  them  herself  if  she 
preferred  it ;  but  the  sneer  was  lost 
on  Sybil  Charnleigh,  and,  if  she 
knew,  she  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
heed  her  cousins  sentiments  in  the 
least,  so  she  only  replied  with  a  gay 
laugh,  '*  No,  indeed,  it  was  not  quite 
that,  but  you  know  it  is  the  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back ; 
and  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  took  advan- 
tage of  Modred  s  chivalrous  devo- 
tion, it  might  end  in  such  com- 
plete exhaustion  on  his  part,  that  I 
should  not  only  have  to  take  back 
my  own  basket,  but  probably  have 
to  carry  his  gun  and  bag  also, 
which  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  this 
hot  day." 

"  Sybil !  I  should  have  died  in 
the  *  struggle/  but  such  a  terrible 
catastrophe  should  never  have 
occurred  ;  '*  and  the  Captain  made 
an  effort  to  look  sentimental,  but 
only  succeeded  in  looking  absurd, 
while  Sybils  gay,  ringing  laugh  was 
the  only  reply  he  received.  These 
two  cousins  were,  doubtless,  onee 
er  twice  removed,  nevertheless 
cousins,  and,  consequently,  prone  to 
indulge  in  that  serio-comic  species 
of  flirtation,  the  admitted  privilege 
of  that  degree  of  consanguinity, 
albeit  the  Lady  Rowena  did  not 
like  it,  so  she  interposed  sharply, 
proposing  a  game  of  croquet. 

••  Croquet,**  groaned  the  Captain, 
M  who  is  to  play  ?  " 

'*  Sybil  and  I,  against  you  with 
two  balls." 

The  Captain  gasped,  '*  Rowena, 
your  word  is  law ;  but  for  one 
moment  reflect  upon  what  you  are 
doing.  Just  consider  the  extra* 
ordinary  amount  of  rigour  that 
Sybil  throws  into  her  requests,  and 
your  own  good  sense  will  show  you 
that  no  constitution  on  earth  coy1  J 
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stand  two  balls  tinder  such  circum- 
stances." 

"  Well,  my  feebleness  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  counteract  her 
indisputable  powers.  However,  I 
think  you  will  be  spared  the  terrible 
ordeal,  for  here  comes  Mr.  Appleby. 
He  and  I  will  play  you  and  Sybil." 

••  Yes,  really,  so  it  is  ;  the  sheen 
of  your  satin,  or  the  glimmer  of 
your — whatever  Tennyson  says 
about  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know — 
is  quite  sufficient  for  that  deluded 
young  man  to  turn  up.  Rowena, 
you  should  be  careful,  it  would  be 
decidedly  awkward  to  see  his  patent 
leather  boots  sticking  out  of  the 
moat  some  day — really  quite  tragi- 
cal, enough  to  make  a  rival  deuced 
uncomfortable ;  "  and  the  Captain 
stroked  his  tawny  moustachios  and 
shuddered,  while  the  Lady  Rowena, 
not  deigning  to  answer  him,  swept 
majestically  to  meet  the  object  of 
her  cousin's  anxious  solicitations. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  grated  on  the  haughty 
little  lady's  nerves,  it  was  chaffing, 
and  then  about  a  curate,  no  doubt 
a  faultless  specimen  of  that  genus, 
spotless  as  regarded  the  small  por- 
tion of  white  collar  displayed  at  the 
top  of  his  tightly- buttoned  black 
waistcoat,  unexceptional  in  the 
matter  of  boots  and  gloves,  never- 
theless a  curate  still,  and,  therefore, 
as  far  removed  from  her  sphere  as 
the  little  brook,  which  albeit  basks 
and  glitters  under  the  silver  light 
of  the  cold  moon  that  shines  upon  it. 

But  Lady  Rowena  was  too  well 
bred  to  let  her  disdainful  feelings 
appear  in  her  manner,  as  she  shook 
hands,  almost  cordially,  with  the  poor 
infatuated  young  man,  who  was  so 
utterly  bewildered  in  the  presence 
of  this  woman,  who  to  him  was  as 
a  goddess,  that  he  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  even  the  existence 
of  the  others,  till  Lady  Rowena 
blandly  called  his  attention  to  them, 
and  asked  him  to  join  in  a  game  of 
croquet 


It  was  nothing  now  that  Mr. 
Appleby  had  solemnly  sworn  one 
night,  as  he  had  done  many  a  time 
before,  over  his  solitary  chop, 
limited  in  quantity,  lavish  in  smuts, 
that  he  would  fly  from  this  siren, 
this  ignis  fa  tuns,  leading  him  he 
knew  not  whither — only  it  needs 
must  be  into  darkness  and  despair — 
forswear  the  Castle  grounds,  take 
to  his  second  best  boots,  make  his 
lavender  kids  do  duty  longer,  and 
confine  his  croquet-playing  to  the 
grounds  appertaining  to  the  Miss 
Plums,  of  the  Orchard,  well-look- 
ing, well-dowered  young  women. 
The  glamour  that  was  on  him  was 
too  strong  for  his  powers  of  resist- 
ance, and  each  day  was  but  a  record 
of  broken  vows  and  good  resolutions 
abandoned,  and  the  Miss  Plums* 
croquet  ground,  in  so  far  as  our 
poor  curate  was  concerned,  was  left 
intact  to  the  sole  use  of  those 
eligible  virgias.  v 


CHAPTER  III. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  our 
last  chapter.  The  green  beauty  of 
summer  was  slowly  giving  way  to 
the  golden  tints  of  autumn.  The 
days  were  growing  perceptibly  short- 
er, and  a  cool  breeze  stirred  the 
tops  of  the  tall  trees ;  still  the  wea- 
ther was  beautiful,  and  the  joyous 
summer  seemed  loth  to  depart, 
but  lingered  lovingly,  unwilling  to 
give  place  to  the  rough  blasts  of 
winter. 

Sybil  Charnleigh  had  returned  to 
her  north  country  home,  and  dress- 
makers and  sempstresses  were  busy 
hurrying  on  the  trousseau  that 
would  be  wanting  so  shortly  now. 

Sybil  Charnleigh  had  gone,  and 
with  her  had  departed  the  inward 
unacknowledged,  but  bitter,  feeling 
of  jealousy  which  had  troubled  the 
Lady  Rowena.  Captain  Athelston 
was  all  her  own  now.  There  were 
no  more   strolling  through  green 
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Iane8t  or  meeting  expeditions  where 
the  fashionable  young  lady  of  the 
world  had  to  cross  stiles  and  push 
through  brambles  on  guard  of  her 
property,  or  see  it  subject  to  the 
fatal  risk  of  tetf-a-tite  a  with  her 
hated  enemy.  He  was  all  her  own 
now ;  and  the  broad  lands  of  her  an- 
cestors were  ail  her  own,  or  would  be 
so  soon,  and  so  the  lady  was  content. 

On  this  soft  and  balmy  after- 
noon, the  Lady  Rowena  had  strolled 
out  with  her  cousin.  The  girl 
seemed  to  be  developing  altogether 
a  new  phase  of  character  now,  and 
she  was  everything  that  was  gentle 
and  yielding  to  her  future  lord,  the 
depths  of  whose  conscience  had 
been  slightly  stirred,  and  he  was 
making  up  for  past  delinquencies 
by  an  extra  amount  of  devotion, 
and  all  was  going  "  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,"  or  at  least  had  been 
up  to  this  fatal  day. 

The  two  cousins  stood  upon  a 
projecting  butt  of  the  old  Castle 
that  almost  overhung  the  sea.  There 
was  no  parapet  round  it ;  and  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  waves  sounded 
terrible  enough,  as  they  were  plainly 
heard  some  hundred  feet  below. 
But  Lady  Rowena  had  strong  nerves 
for  so  delicate  a  looking  creature, 
and  she  openly  despised  the  femi- 
nine weakness  that  shrunk  from 
giddy  heights,  or  turned  faint  on 
perpendicular  precipices.  I  said 
they  had  been  happy  up  to  this ; 
but  a  cloud  just  now  was  darkening 
the  girl's  fair  brow,  and  a  faint 
shadow  of  the  trouble  she  had 
thought  vanished  for  ever,  was 
stealing  over  her  again,  as  Captain 
Athelston  continued,  after  a  blight 
pause, — 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Rowena ; 
of  course,  you  understand  your  own 
reasons  best,  but  I  own  they  are  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  thought  Sybil 
everything  that  would  have  been 
a  pleasant  and  lovable  companion 
for  you ;  and  I  certainly  think  that, 
as  the  daughter  of  your    father's 


only  sister,  for  the  sake  of  apj>ear* 
ances,  she  should  at  till  events  be 
asked  to  your  wedding." 

Asked  to  her  wedding !  this  girt 
this  Sybil  Charnleigh,  whom  she 
hated  with  a  deadly  hatred;  the 
one  dark  cloud  that  had  dimmed 
the  bright  horizon  of  her  life,  the 
vaguo,  intangible  something  that 
had  come  between  her  and  the 
man  that  she  loved.  She  almost 
mechanically  repeated  the  words, 
then  with  a  scornful  curl  of  her  soft 
baby  lips, — 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  should 
ask  her  to  be  my  bridesmaid  ?  " 

••  Indeed,  I  do,  Rowena ;  I  often 
wondered  why  you  did  not" 

••  You  wondered,  did  you  ?  "  cried 
the  girl,  fiercely.  "  Then  shall  I  tell 
you  why  ?  Because  1  would  spare 
you  the  agony  of  such  an'  ordeal, 
save  you  from  yourself,  from  your 
own  wretched  delusion  for  this  girl, 
unless,  indeed,  I  was  prepared  to 
act  quite  disinterestedly  in  the 
matter,  and  see  the  lands  of  my  an* 
cestors  pass  to  the  daughter  of  the 
only  Athelston  who  ever  disgraced 
herself  by  a  mesalliance.  Then, 
indeed,  I  might  substitute  her  as 
the  bride,  while  I  might  be  allowed 
the  honour  of  being  her  brides* 
maid.  Perhaps  this  would  suit  you 
better,  would  it?" 

" Nonsense!  Rowena,  you  are 
talking  folly  now." 

"Am  I?"  she  said,  her  livid 
lips  trembling  with  passion,  for 
her  sharp  eyes  had  detected  the 
faint  flush  that  for  one  moment 
flitted  over  her  cousin's  brow,  and 
the  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
under  the  long  reddish  moustachios 
— "  am  I  ?  Yes,  it  is  folly,  I  suppose, 
to  think  that  there  is  any  truth  or 
honesty  in  man,  or  that  false, 
craven-hearted  as  they  are,  that, 
they  know  what  real  love  means. 
As  for  her,  scheming,  artful  wretch, 
she  shall  never  put  her  foot  inside 
the  doors  of  Morte  d'Athelston< 
Of  course,  you  can  meet  her  at 
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other  places  if  you  wish,  1  cannot 
prevent  ihaf." 

"  Rowena,  you  have  no  tight  to 
apeak  as  you  are  doing.  If  you 
do  not  care  about  insulting  me, 
at  least  have  some  respect  for 
yourself.  You  will  only  render 
your  own  life  miserable,  as  well 
as  mine,  if  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  the  victim  of  such  groundless 
jealousy." 

rt  Groundless !  Will  you  swear 
that  it  is  groundless?  Swear  by 
all  you  hold  sacred,  that  if  you 
were  free  to-morrow  to  choose  be- 
tween us  two  girls,  that  you  would 
be  true  to  me.  Ah !  you  dare  not 
tell  me  the  lie."  She  hitsed,  her 
fair  young  face  distorted  by  the 
convulsions  of  passion,  as  she  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  till  her  hot 
breath  seemed  to  sear  his  cheek. 

The  young  man  recoiled  in  hor- 
ror.    "  Rowena,  you  are  mad." 

She  looked  at  him  for  one  mo- 
ment, her  eyes  gleaming  and  flash- 
ing, like  some  cruel  animal's  in  the 
dark.  •«  Mad  f  she  echoed.  MYes, 
I  am  mad,"  and  the  white  hands 
looking  soft,  fair,  feeble  as  ever, 
were  raised  with  the  strength  of  a 
fiend;  and  for  one  moment  the 
strongman,  in  the  full  vigour  and 
prime  of  his  life,  hovered  over  the 
abyss,  then  fell  with  a  sudden  plash 
into  the  yawning  gull  below. 

Lady  Rowena  closed  her  eyes, 
and  stood  like  one  transfixed ;  for  a 
moment  she  hardly  realized  what 
she  had  done,  but  very  soon  she 
recovered  herself.  She  looked  out 
anxiously  far  away  over  the  cliffs, 
but  she  could  see  no  one  who  could 
have  witnessed  the  deed  that  had 
been  done.  Then  hurriedly  gather- 
ing up  the  pencils  and  sketch-book, 
that  he  hud  so  gaily  carried  there  for 
her  scarcely  one  short  hour  before, 
but  without  once  looking  at  the 
dread  spot  where  he  had  fai'en, 
she  sped  rapidly  down  the  broken, 
dangerous  steps,  that  few  girls 
would  have  dared  to  climb  even. 


with  assistance,  and  walked  quickly 
homeward*. 

As  she  drew  near  the  Castle,  she 
drew  down  her  thick  veil  over  het 
face,  and  stepped  more  leisurely 
till  she  reached  her  own  room ;  then 
the  necessity  for  restraint  being,  at 
least  for  a  time,  over  the  tension 
of  her  nerves  gave  way,  and,  with  a 
wild  and  bitter  cry,  she  flung  her* 
self  into  an  armchair,  and  almost 
screamed  aloud  in  her  agony. 

But  the  deed  was  done  now,  a  deed 
Irrevocable,  and  this  fragile  girl 
was  not  one  to  waste  precious  mo- 
ments in  futile  regrets ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  she  have  recalled  the  past, 
even  if  she  could.  8he  felt  no  re- 
morse now ;  but  she  knew  she  lad 
a  part  to  play,  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous part,  and  one  that  would 
have  appalled  a  feebler  heart  than 
hers.  But  she  was  one  whose 
strength  seemed  only  to  increase 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
before  her.  She  rose  calmly,  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  large  mir- 
ror that  stood  on  her  richly  deco- 
rated toilet- table.  She  might  we  1 
shu  Ider  at  the  image  she  saw  re- 
flected there.  The  blanched  and 
bloodless  lips,  the  livid  brow,  and 
eyes  bright  with  the  light  of  hell,  all 
trace  of  her  former  infantine  beauty 

• 

vanished,  fled ;  her  very  features 
marred  and  distorted  with  the  black 
stnin  of  her  guilt.  But  she  never 
quailed;  she  knew  that  it  was  merely 
the  overwrought  state  of  her  own 
nerves,  so  she  bit  the  blood  back 
into  her  lips,  and  rubbed  her  cheeks 
with  a  coarse  towel ;  then  throwing- 
open  the  window,  she  took  off  her 
hat,  and  leant  out,  letting  the  cool 
breeze  fan  gently  her  fevered  brow. 
The  shadows  of  the  coming  night 
were  falling  on  the  land  ;  she  could 
hear  waves  plashing  on  the  distant 
shore,  and  the  deer  browsing  in  the 
ho  ne  park  close  by.  There  was  the 
old  ruined  Castle  looking  so  fa- 
miliar in  the  twilight,  and  the  li: tie 
path  whe.e  he  was  wont  to  stroll/ 
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mayhap  waiting  for  her,  hut  where 
she  would  see  him  nev*r  again! 
never  again !  She  pressed  her  hands 
over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
%  terrible  truth.  "Ah!  Mod  red, 
Modred,"  she  murmured,  "  I  would 
have  died  for  you,  but  would  you 
have  cared  ?  No ! "  she  ci  ied,  fiercely 
clenching  her  small  hands,  passion- 
ately. "  She  would  have  taken  my 
place,  been  mistress  of  my  Lnds, 
in  my  home.  No,  it  is  lar  better, 
far  better  as  it  is." 

The  opal  and  diamond  ring,  his 
betrothal  gift  to  her,  sparkled  and 
glittered  on  her  finger  in  the  cold 
white  rays  of  the  rising  moon,  still 
the  Lady  Rowena  stood  and  gazed 
out  on  the  scene  before  her ;  the 
park,  with  its  undulating  lands, 
bounded  by  a  belt  of  wood  that 
thickened  into  a  forest  as  it  spread 
inland,  the  goodly  acres  that  had 
been  her  forefathers  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  *'  All  mine !  all 
mine  now !  "  she  cried,  as  with  a 
smile  of  triumph  she  closed  the 
window,  and.  shivering  slightly  from 
the  chili  night  air,  rang  the  bell  for 
the  attendance  of  her  maid. 

He!  Modred  Athelston,  lying 
dead,  murdered  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  was  the  last  of  all  the  Athel- 
stons,  the  entail  died  with  him  ;  of 
course  it  was  her  father's  now,  and 
so  surely  hers  for  ever. 

When  Mademoiselle  Aural  ie  came 
to  dress  her  mistress  for  dinner,  she 
perceived  nothing  unusual  about 
that  young  lady,  she  was  just  as 
particular  as  ever  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  hair,  and  as  exact  in 
suiting  harmoniously  the  vivid 
colours  of  her  rich  dress;  and  then, 
with  the  stately  grace  ordinary  to 
her,  she  swept  down  the  great  stair- 
case into  the  drawing-room,  and 
met  her  father  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  answering  the  few  questions 
he  asked  her  of  where  she  had  been, 
and  what  she  had  been  doing  ail 
day,  sweetly  and  lovingly  as  she 
always  spoke  to  him;   and,  when 


dinner  was  announced,  and  the  old 
lord  asked.  u  Where  is  Captain 
Athelston?'*  she  looked  up  quite 
naturally  to  hear  the  servant's 
reply,  "He  has  not  come  in  yet, 
my  lord." 

"  Not  come  in !  Rowena,  do  you 
hear  that,  dear?  Where  do  you 
think  he  can  be  ?  " 

"Very  likely  fallen  asleep  in 
the  old  Castle,  where  I  left  him," 
answered  the  girl,  carelessly  ;  "  he 
will  wake  up  to  find  that  he  has 
lost  his  dinner.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  won't  get  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism to  add  to  his  misfortunes." 

Lord  Athelston  laughed  heartily 
as  he  gave  his  daughter  his  arm. 
"It  was  so  like  Modred,  the  lazy 
dog ;  but  we  must  not  punish  him 
top  severely,  if  he  is  not  in  soon  we 
must  send  and  waken  him." 

44  Oh !  he  will  be  sure  to  be  in 
soon  now,  papa,"  responded  Lady 
Rowena,  who  was  apparently  quite 
easv  in  her  mind  about  her  be- 
trothed.  Nevertheless,  the  dinner 
passed  rather  drearily ;  the  Earl  was 
fidgety,  and  kept  muttering,  "  Never 
knew  Modred  late  before  in  my  life, 
with  all  his  laziness  he  was  a  most 
punctual  fellow ;  indeed,  prided 
himself  upon  being  so :  it  is  strange, 
most  unaccountable." 

At  length,  when  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  servant  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  ruins,  returned  to 
say  that  there  was  no  Captain  there, 
Lord  Athelston  became  seriously 
alarmed.  He  questioned  his 
daughter,  he  questioned  the  ser- 
vants, sending  them  in  different 
directions  to  search  for  the  missing 
man  ;  but  one  by  one  they  returned 
from  their  unsuccessful  expeditions, 
and  the  n^'ght  wore  wearily  on,  and 
the  Lady  Rowena,  waiting,  watch- 
ing for  the  dead  form  that  might  be 
borne  in  at  any  moment,  played  her 
part  well.  Striving  to  cheer  the  old 
man,  her  father,  saying  she  knew 
he  would  be  found  in  some  unex- 
pected place ;     she,    nevertheless, 
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allowed  herself  to  show  a  sufficient 
amount  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
and.  as  the  night  advanced,  yielded, 
with  much  apparent  reluctance,  to 
her  father's  earnest  solicitations 
that  she  should  go  to  her  bed  '*  She 
could  do  no  good,  only  knock  her- 
self up/'  he  said ;  "  and  in  the 
morning,  if  Modred  had  not  re- 
turned, which,  however,  please  God 
he  would,  he  would  have  the  police 
out  and  the  country  searched  far 
and  near." 

The  morning  came,  but  no 
Modred,  and,  at  Lady  Powena's 
suggestion,  bis  own  servant  was 
sent  to  his  lodgings  in  London; 
she  felt  if  that  man  were  gone,  the 
search  was  more  likely  to  die  out, 
and  she  might  escape  the  dread 
ordeal  of  gazing  on  the  dead  face  of 
the  man  she  had  slain. 

"Send  Broughton  to  London, 
dear  papa,**  she  had  said.  •*  Thee 
is  no  accounting  for  Mod  red's  queer 
freaks,  and  he  might  be  there  quite 
comfortably  all  the  time,  while  we 
are  worrying  ourselves  and  making 
such  a  fuss  about  him.'* 

•'  I  hope,  my  love,  that  there  was 
no  quarrel  between  you?"  asked 
Lord  Athelston  anxiously. 

••  Quarrel,  dearest  papa,  no,  cer- 
tainly not;  but  then,, you  know, 
Modred  is  so  eccentric.*' 

44  He  would  hardly  do  such  a 
thing  as  that,  dear,  hardly.1'  Never- 
theless the  servant  went,  and  the 
searchers  continued  their  fruitless 
search,  not,  however,  to  remain  long 
allotted  so,  for,  late  in  the  evening, 
a  man  brought  in  a  glove,  which  he 
had  found  lying  high  and  dry  on  the 
sand  a  little  way  inside  the  entrance 
of  the  great  cave.  It  was  Captain 
Athelston  *s  glove,  no  doubt  of  that. 
It  was  at  once  recognized  by  the 
Earl  and  by  many  of  the  servants, 
and  by  the  Lady  Rowena  herself; 
pale  and  agitated  now,  creating 
quite  a  sympathy  anongst  the 
rough,  strong  men,  well  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  sorrow,  despair, 


and  death,  as  she  told  faintly,  but 
quite  distinctly,  how  they  two  had 
parted  at  the  little  white  gate,  she 
sitting  down  beside  it  to  sketch  the 
ruin,  while  he  had  sauntered  on, 
saying  that  she  was  to  draw  him 
standing  on  the  very  top  ;  how  she 
had  looked,  but  had  not  seen  him 
there ;  and,  as  it  was  getting  very 
cold,  and  she  was  tired  waiting  for 
him,  she  had  returned  home  alone. 

Lord  Athelston  bowed  his  head 
and  cried  aloud  for  the  young  man, 
who,  from  his  orphan  boyhood,  had 
been  to  him  even  as  a  son.  White 
old  Mrs.  Bitmy,  the  housekeeper, 
remarked,  *'  How  beautiful  it  was  to 
see  her  ladyship  so  calm  and  re- 
signed, hiding  her  own  grief  to  try 
and  be  a  comfort  to  her  father." 

The  next  morning's  post  brought 
a  few  lines  from  the  valet  in 
London  : —  . 

'•  My  Lord,"  he  wrote*  "  I  deeply 
grieve  at  not  being  able  to  give  you 
any  intelligence  of  my  master,  Cap- 
tain Athelston.  The  whole  affair 
seems  veiled  in  mystery,  and  I 
greatly  fear  will  remain  so,  at  all 
events,  for  the  present.  I,  however, 
will  remain  in  London,  and  will 
write  to  your  Loidship  again  if  I 
should  have  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation to  communicate.  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Sprot,  asking  him  to 
forward  me  whatever  things  I  have 
left  at  Morte  d'Athelston. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  remain 
your  Lordships  most  obedient 
servant, 

44  T.  Brouohton.'* 

It  was  a  curious  letter  Lord 
Athelston  thought,  though  he  could 
hardly  tell  why  he  thought  so.  He 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Sprot,  the  butler 
(who  shook  his  head  wisely  over  it, 
but  said  nothing),  and  desired  him 
to  write  to  B  rough  ton,  and  tell  him 
all  that  had  occurred  since  his 
departure,  and  the  fear,  which  had 
now  almost  become  a  certainty,  that 
Captain  Athelston,  had  Mien  from 
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the  old  rains  and  perished  in  the 
waves  beneath ;  his  body,  however, 
had  not  as  yet  been  found,  but  that 
was  not  in  the  least  unaccountable, 
as  he  must  have  fallen  about  the 
return  of  the  tide,  and  had,  most 
probably,  been  carried  out  to  sea. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Vert  slowly  and  sadly  the  dreary 
days  passed  at  Morte  d'Athelston. 
The  autumn  had  merged  into 
winter,  but  no  gay  shooting  party 
enlivened  the  great  house,  nor 
cheery  voices,  nor  echoing  shots 
resounded  through  the  well-pre- 
served coverts. 

Gradually  the  search  for  the  lost 
heir  had  died  away ;  no  busy-look- 
ing men  were  any  longer  to  be  seen 
rooting  and  dragging  the  half-dried 
nidat,  or  watching  anxiously  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Life  had 
subsided  back  into  its  old  routine, 
excitement  and  wonder  had  died 
away,  and  the  world,  as  included 
in  Morte  cTAthelston  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, had  become  accustomed 
to  the  idea,  and  no  longer  discussed 
the  mystery  of  Captain  Athelston's 
disappearance. 

So  it  ever  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
till  time  is  swallowed  up  in  eternity. 
Some  terrible  misfortune  comes 
swooping  down  upon  a  happy 
home,  bringing,  so  it  seems  at  first, 
life-long  desolation  and  inconsol- 
able woe ;  but,  though  the  grave  is 
dug  to-day  for  all  we  love  in  life, 
we  must  eat  and  drink  and  live,  and 
to-morrow  the  closed  windows  are 
opened,  and  the  blinds  drawn  up  to 
admit  the  joyous  light  of  day,  and 
we  go  about  our  accustomed  occu- 
pations, and  again  interest  our- 
selves in  local  affairs,  read  the 
daily  papers  with  their  register  of 
deaths,  carelessly,  unconcernedly, 
little  recking  that  such  simple  an- 
nouncements may  be  the  record 
of  a  great  desolation  coming  down 


ruthlessly  on  a  once  happy  hornet 
leaving  no  consolation,  till  time 
comes  creeping  slowly  on  with 
healing  on  its  wings. 

As  it  is  with  the  world  at  large* 
so  it  was  at  Morte  d'Athelston. 
The  Lady  Rowena's  vivid  silks  were 
changed  for  robes  of  heavy  black, 
and  the  baby  beauty  of  her  face 
seemed  gone,  and  a  harder,  sterner 
look  to  have  taken  its  place.  But 
there  was  little  other  apparent 
change  in  her;  and  for  the  old 
lord,  her  father,  he  was  more  bent 
and  broken  than  of  yore,  and  the 
furrows  had  deepened  upon  his 
brow ;  but  even  he  could  talk  of 
other  things  now,  taking  an  interest 
in  his  farms  and  gardens,  and  even 
discoursing  with  the  head  keeper 
about  the  game  on  the  estate, "  Not 
that  I  shall  ever  fire  another  shot," 
he  said,  with  a  mournful  shake  of 
his  head,  "  or  perhaps  even  live  to 
hear  a  shot  in  the  old  woods  again. 
God  only  knows,  His  will  be  done." 

The  old  man  rarely  spoke  of 
Mod  red  now ;  but  regularly,  in  the 
dusk  of  every  evening,  Lady  Rowena 
watched  him  as,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  and  his 
figure  bent  and  stooping,  he  turned 
his  steps  down  the  straight  gravel 
walk,  and  passed  through  the  little 
white  gate  that  led  to  the  ruined 
Castle  by  the  sea. 

At  first  this  habit  of  her  father's 
filled  the  lady  with  a  vague  dread. 
She  pictured  his  return  with  hurried 
footsteps,  and  the  trampling  of  men 
bearing  a  dead  burden,  whose  face, 
in  tender  pity  for  her,  they  would 
never  let  her  see ;  but  as  time  wore 
on,  she  conquered  her  nervous 
terror,  and  smiled  at  what  she  con- 
sidered  mere  woman's  weakness. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  bright  frosty  day, 
when  Lady  Rowena  quitted  the  win- 
dow from  whence  she  had  been 
watching  Lord  Atheiston  turn  into 
his  usual  path ;  she  saw  him  pass 
the  little  white    gate  towards  the 
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spot  where  she  had  never  once 
been  since  that  fatal  day,  and  a 
faint  shudder  passed  over  her  slight 
frame,  she  could  not  tell  why ;  but 
she  felt  anxious  and  uneasy,  rest- 
less in  mind  and  body ;  she  wrapped 
a  shawl  round  her,  and  went  up  to 
what  was  called  the  Picture  Gallery 
—a  long  kind  of  corridor  at  the 
far  end  of  the  house,  looking  alto- 
gether away  from  the  ruined  Castle 
and  the  sea,  where  lay  the  dread 
secret  of  her  life. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  she 
paced,  sometimes  stopping  to  think 
and  reason  with  herself,  then  hurry- 
ing on  again,  as  if  she  was  bound 
to  do  the  measured  mile  in  a  limited 
space  of  time.  Dusk  deepened  into 
darkness  in  the  gloomy  gallery,  and 
the  moon  shone  in  with  a  ghostly 
light,  while  the  girl  paced  to  and 
fro,  unmindful  of  the  painted  images 
of  her  ancestors  that  frowned  or 
smiled  upon  her  from  their  heavy 
frames  upon  the  wall.  The  white 
moon,  shining  wan  and  cold,  whis- 
pered never  a  word  of  a  dead  man 
walking  pale  and  ghastly,  flitting 
like  a  shadow  among  the  grey  ruins 
of  the  Castle  over  yonder  by  the 
sea. 

Dorcas,  the  under-housemaid, 
was  having  a  clandestine  meeting 
with  Job  Brushwood,  wood  ranger, 
under  cover  of  the  gable  end  of  one 
of  the  farm  buildings.  They  were 
extremely  close  to  each  other,  Job's 
arm  might  almost  have  been  said  to 
be  round  the  damsel's  waist,  and  he 
was  looking  into  her  face  with  an 
insinuating  expression,  which  be- 
tokened him  on  the  point  of  indulg- 
ing in  a  more  demonstrative  proof 
of  his  affection,  when  the  happy 
pair  were  suddenly  startled,  as  Dor- 
cas subsequently  declared,  "  out  of 
her  seven  senses,  till  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  on  'er  'ead 
or  'er  'eels  by  the  happarition  of  a 
ghost" 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  under-housemaid  would 


there  and  then  have  been  at  once 
seized  with  a  fit  of  strong  hysterics, 
except  that  it  was  so  very  evident 
that  Job  was  frightened  far  beyond 
the  power  of  rendering  her  any 
assistance,  and  altogether  out  of 
whatever  amount  of  wits  he  may 
have  originally  possessed;  conse- 
quently that  sharp-witted  young 
woman  quickly  perceived  that  it 
was  not  an  occasion  for  the  display 
of  feminine  weakness  with  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  the 
ghost  having  in  the  meantime 
seized  Job  by  the  arm,  and  given 
him  a  slight  shake,  just  to  bring 
him  to,  Dorcas  only  screamed, 
"  Lord  ave  mercy  on  hus,  Capting 
Hathelston,  wherever  are  you  come 
from  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  some 
sense  left,"  answered  the  Captain ; 
M I  am  no  ghost,  as  this  good  fellow 
seems  to  think  I  am ;  run  quickly 
to  the  butler,  and  tell  him  to  come 
at  once  to  the  ruins,  and  to  bring  a 
bottle  of  brandy;  Lord  Athelston 
has  had  a  fit,  and  is  lying  there. 
Here,  Job,  do  rouse  yourself,  and 
collect  some  of  the  men  to  bring 
down  a  litter  to  carry  his  lordship 
home;  and  don't  look  so  scared, 
man,  don't  you  see  I  am  alive  ?  " 

Job  looked  very  doubtfully  at 
the  decidedly  emaciated  looking 
figure  before  him,  whether  in  the 
body,  or  only  the  spirit,  he  was  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say.  Never- 
theless he  did  as  he  was  desired, 
spreading  terror  and  dismay  by  his 
scared  and  bewildered-looking  face, 
while  Dorcas  alarmed  the  house. 
Mr.  Sport  procured  the  brandy  and 
hurried  off,  followed  by  footmen  and 
stable-boys,  bearing  blankets  and 
poles  wherewith  to  construct  a 
nasty  litter  to  bear  their  dying 
lord  to  his  home. 

Old  Mrs.  Binny,  the  housekeeper, 
quietly  counting  her  pots  of  jam  in 
her  store-room,  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  old  lady's,  was  utterly 
collapsed   and   prostrated   by  the 
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rather  confused  account,  as  given 
by  Dorcas,  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  that  young  woman's  repeated 
assurance  "That  it  was  the  very, 
first  time  in  her  life  that  ever  she 
had  been  talking  to  Job,  more  par- 
ticularly under  that  hespeciai  gable, 
which  she— no,  never  in  her  life,  ever 
once  stopped  under  before — which 
was  the  merest  haccident  she  did 
that  blessed  day  in  the  goodness  of 
Providence;  and  he,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  ghost  in  gaiters,  and  an  over- 
coat clinging  like  an  haspen  leaf  to 
him.  Thereby  not  meaning  Job, 
who  is  a  very  well-spoken,  discreet 
young  man,  though  me  can  hardly 
say,  knowing  him  at  all,  as  was  re- 
turning, quite  hinnocent-like,  from 
seeing  Mrs.  Obbs'  hinfant,  a  real 
hangel,  taking  its  food  beautiful, 
not  thinking  that  me  poor  lord 
was  lying  dead  on  the  cold  green 
8 ward,  leastaways  in  a  fit,  with  the 
wild  ocean  roaring  round  him." 
And  then  Dorcas  did  gave  way  to 
the  long  threatened  hysterics,  and, 
throwing  her  apron  over  her  head, 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  howl- 
ing dismally,  in  the  housekeeper's 
chair. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  Binny  tried  to  col- 
lect her  scattered  faculties  to  under- 
stand what  she  could  of  Dorcas' 
very  unconnected  tale,  and  think 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Three 
generations  she  had  seen  come  and 
go  since  she  had  entered  those  halls 
a  buxom  young  woman,  maid  to 
my  lord1 8  grandmother ;  and  now, 
he  who  seemed  but  a  young  man 
to  her,  was  struck  down.  That 
much  she  understood,  and  she 
thought  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  her 
nurseling,  whom  she  had  held  in 
her  arms  for  the  dying  Greek 
mother  to  kiss,  and  whom  she  had 
loved  and  tended  when  her  own 
father  seemed  hardly  to  know  or 
care  whether  she  lived  or  died. — 
"  Stop  that  noise,"  she  cried, 
angrily  to  the  moaning  damsel, 
"  and  don't  disturb  the  house  with 


your  stuff !  Oh  I  my  poor  child,  my 
poor  child  !  I  must  tell  her  my- 
self, oh,  how  will  she  bear  this 
second  blow  ?  *'  And  the  old 
woman  hurried  off  to  seek  the  Lady 
Rowena  in  the  little  boudoir  where 
the  usually  sat,  but  no  Lady  Rowena 
was  there ;  in  vain  she  sought  for 
her  in  her  room,  and  in  the  library, 
from  whose  windows  she  could  have 
seen  the  whole  dreary  procession  as 
it  wound  along ;  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  the  housekeeper, 
thankful  that  the  girl  had  at  least 
been  spared  that  painful  sight, 
closed  the  door  and  turned  to  seek 
her  elsewhere.  As  she  crossed  the 
hall,  she  heard  the  tramp  of  mauy 
feet  nearing  the  house,  and  there 
before  her,  coming  down  the  great 
staircase,  was  tbe  Lady  Rowena 
herself.  4<Ah  my  lady,  my  lady! 
don't  come  here,  don't,  my  darling ! 
it  is  no  sight  for  you,"  cried  Mrs. 
Binny  wildly.  •'  Come  in  here,  I 
want  to  tell  you  something ;  oh,  my 
lady,  come,  do  come  !"  And  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  state  drawing- 
room,  all  rolled  up  and  smothered 
in  grey  linen,  and  tried  to 
draw  her  young  mistress  inside. — : 
Meanwhile  the  steps  drew  nearer, 
shuffling  and  stumbling  more  with 
the  dead  weight  they  bore,  doubtless 
the  sight  she  had  so  long  schooled 
herself  to  see,  and  as  the  great 
doors  opened,  she  gently  but  firmly 
pushed  the  housekeeper  aside,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  outer  hall. 
There  they  had  laid  the  litter  down 
to  rest ;  the  old  butler,  with  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  was  leaning 
over  his  dying  lord,  and  grooms 
and  footmen,  with  scared  and  awe- 
stricken  countenances,  were  crowd- 
ing round  him. — Her  father*  yes, 
she  saw  that  at  a  glance,  but 
standing  by  his  side,  tenderly 
holding  the  old  man's  hand,  stood 
one,  the  grim  shadow  of  what  he 
once  had  been ;  for  one  short 
moment  their  eyes  met,  and  then 
with  a  shriek  so  terrible  that  the 
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dying  man  stirred  uneasily  on  his 
pi. low,  the  Lady  Rowena  fell  upon 
the  marble  floor ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  bustle  and  excitement  con- 
sequent  upon  the  startling  events 
of  the  day  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
subsided.  The  dying  lord  had 
been  borne  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  lay  all  unconscious,  his  poor 
eyes  wandering  restlessly,  and  his 
fingers  plucking  nervously  at  the 
heavy  counterpane  of  the  bed, 
which  he  never  was  to  leave  again 
till  he  was  carried  forth  to  join  his 
dead  wife,  away  in  the  lonely  vault 
of  the  little  church  of  Morte 
d'Athelston. 

The  village  doctor  kept  anxious 
watch  and  ward,  calculating  the 
soonest  possible  time  that  Sir 
Gregory  Powder,  the  great  London 
physician,  who  had  been  telegraphed 
for,  could  arrive. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  some  time 
to  wait  yet,"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  Captain  Athelston,  who 
never  for  one  moment  left  the 
dying  man's  side,  "  I  have  done  all 
that  I  really  could  do,  1  cannot  say 
that  I  think  even  Sir  Gregory 
Powder  could  do  more;  I  fear,  I 
greatly  fear,  that  his  lordship  is 
past  human  aid  ;  still,  of  course,  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  Sir  Gregory's 
advice,  a  great  thing,  no  doubt;" 
and  the  small  doctor  looked  depre- 
catingly  at  Captain  Athelston,  but 
finding  that  that  gentleman  did  not 
apparently  even  hear  him,  he 
muttered  something  about  going  to 
see  his  other  patient,  the  Lady 
Rowena,  and  glided  gently  from  the 
room. 

The  village  doctor  spoke  the 
truth;  not  Sir  Gregory  nor  any 
other  man  could  tighten  the  silver 
cord  that  was  fast  loosening,  nor 
mend  the  golden  bowl  that  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  broken.     Still 


Captain  Athelston  sat  watching 
silently,  one  hand  holding  that  of 
the  dying  man;  while  ever  and  anon, 
gently,  with  tender  touches  as  of  a 
woman,  he  passed  the  other  over 
the  pale,  white  brow,  smoothing 
rapidly  into  the  calm  peacefulness 
of  death. 

In  the  library  down  below, 
whither  she  had  been  just  carried, 
lay  the  Lady  Rowena ;  for  hours  she 
had  been  laying  in  a  strange  kind 
of  convulsion ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
in  a  wild,  unnatural  stare,  and  she 
seemed  to  writhe  in  inward  agony, 
altogether  baffling  the  art  of  healing 
as  known  to  the  small  village  prac- 
titioner, and  utterly  upsetting  the 
theory  of  hartshorn  and  sal  volatile, 
hitherto  considered  infallible  by 
Mrs.  Binny  in  all  cases  of  feminine 
weakness.  But  she  was  quieter 
now,  and  the  burning  eyes  were 
closed  at  last,  and  the  bosom  heaved  * 
and  fell  more  regularly,  but  she 
had  never  spoken,  and  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  even  of  the 
presence  of  the  faithful  old  servant, 
who  was  watching  so  anxiously  by 
her  side. 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  a  curiouser 
affair  from  first  to  last,"  observed 
Miss  Potts,  still-room  maid  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  a  colossal  specimen  of  the 
flunkey  order,  with  highly  developed 
calves,  the  routine  of  whose  busi- 
ness  had  become  so  much  a  part  of 
his  mechanical  nature,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  terror, 
and  sorrow,  and  death,  he  was 
calmly  lighting  the  great  chandelier 
in  the  hall,  and  would  probably 
have  sounded  the  gong  for  dinner 
at  the  usual  hour,  if  the  aforesaid 
Miss  Potts  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue. 

••  Well  I  never  did,"  continued 
that  voluble  young  person,  "  to  think 
how  my  lady  is  taking  on  screech- 
ing and  screaming,  and  fainting  for 
my  lord,  that  was  as  stately  and  calm 
when  the  Cantata.  ^*a>  &wwfcRk>* 
and  \ifc  Yifcx  croxi  wifcg&&Kwk  *&  ^&*a> 
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to  have  married  her,  sanctioned  by 
my  lord.  Mr.  Jenkins,  la  !  don't 
you  ever  go  to  light  up  the  place 
for  all  the  world  like  a  lumi- 
nal! on." 

Mr.  Jenkins  paused,  flourishing 
his  long  candle  lighter  in  the  air ; 
his  countenance  was  serene,  as  he 
sarcastically  observed, — •*  The  Cap- 
ting  was  her  sweet'art,  Miss  Potts, 
and  girls  is  hapt  to  think  that  sweet- 
harts  is  as  plentiful  as  blackberries, 
whereas  pa's  with  large  properties 
is  not." 

Miss  Potts,  who  had  of  late 
rather  snubbed  Mr.  Jenkins  in 
favour  of  my  lord's  own  man,  felt 
the  sting  conveyed  in  that  slighted 
functionary's  remark.  My  lord  was 
dying  now,  and  my  lord's  own  man 
had  not  declared  himself,  and  being 
a  young  woman  of  penetration,  she 
at  once  saw  the  exigencies  of  her 
position,  and  not  having  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  viz.,  either 
a  mamma  or  some  trustworthy  cha- 
perone  to  manage  her  affairs  matri- 
monial for  her,  she  was  obliged  to 
play  her  own  little  game  in  the  best 
way  she  could,  so  she  sighed  au- 
dibly, giggled  convulsively,  and, 
rolling  her  black  eyes  sentimentally 
at  her  quondam  adorer,  exclaimed, 
44  La,  Mr.  Jenkins,  how  can  you  say 
so  ?  I  am  sure  I  think  it  is  as  how 
it  is  the  gentlemen  as  is  more  in- 
consistent to  their  vows,  leaving  us 
poor  girls  to  pine  like  doves  on 
their  withered  stem."  Here  she 
wiped  away  a  tear,  which  so  stirred 
the  depth  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  soul, 
that  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  hurried  into  a  declaration  of 
his  passion,  if  the  little  doctor, 
with  his  snuff-coloured  wig  all 
awry,  and  his  spectacles  hovering 
in  apparently  a  most  precarious 
situation  on  his  nose,  had  not  most 
inopportunely  opened  the  library 
door,  and  addressed  himself  rather 
unceremoniously  to  that  august  in- 
dividual,— *•  I  say,  you  flunky  fellow 


in  calves,  run  quick  and  send  Lady 
Rowena's  maid  here.  Stir  your* 
self!  look  alive!"  and  the  little 
man,  being  very  much  alive  him- 
self, disappeared  with  a  celerity 
that  was  marvellous,  and  long  be- 
fore the  astonished  Mr.  Jenkins, 
slow  of  speech,  though  evidently 
quick  of  feelings,  had  recovered 
from  his  amazement  and  dismay- 
he,  a  London  footman,  six  feet 
two  in  his  stockings,  to  be  addressed 
in  such  terms  by  a  village  apothe* 
cary,  a  thing  not  the  height  of  his 
elbow— he  actually  seemed  to  swell 
with  indignation,  till  his  very  calves 
were  almost  bursting  their  delicate 
encasement  of  pinkish  silk,  and 
his  eyes  glazed  with  fierce  rage  at 
the  closed  door  through  which  the 
audacious  little  wretch,  who  had  so 
insulted  him,  had  vanished.  But 
Mr.  Jenkins'  wrath  was  impotent; 
the  village  doctor  was  safe  inside 
that  door,  and  not  having  even 
Miss  Potts  to  sympathize  with  him 
(that  young  damsel  having  fled  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  door  handle 
turning,  instinctively  feeling  that 
Mrs.  Binny  would  be  down  upon 
her,  that  excellent  old  lady,  though 
having  herself  wooed  the  defunct 
Mr.  Binny,  leaving  that  gentleman, 
it  was  very  properly  believed,  very 
little  choice  in  the  matter,  systema- 
tically setting  her  face  against  all 
courting  and  company  keeping, 
as  an  idle  and  demoralizing  custom 
to  be  suppressed  with  much  seve- 
rity), he  was  fain  to  smother  his 
wrath,  and  do  as  he  was  bid. 

In  the  servants'  hall  below  stairs, 
there  was  a  great  collection  of 
keepers,  and  other  hangers  on  of 
the  great  house,  who  with  their 
wives  and  families  dropped  in  to 
discuss  the  startling  events  of  the 
day,  and  join  in  the  general  mourn- 
ing and  lamentations.  And  grief 
being  dry  work,  there  was  much 
strong  ale  consumed,  while  a  se- 
lect few  mourned  and  regaled  them* 
selves  on  some  of  the  dying  lord's 
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best  brown  sherry  in  the  bn tier's 
own  private  apartment  It  was 
there  that  Mr.  Jenkins  found  Ma- 
demoiselle Auralie,  who  had  slipped 
away  from  her  young  lady  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  having  the  last  budget 
of  information,  was  a  person  of 
consequent  importance. 

Mr.  Sprot  was  in  the  act  of  un- 
corking a  bottle  of  wine ;  neverthe- 
less, they  were  genuine  tears  of 
sorrow  that  were  flowing  from  his 
eyes,  as  he  mournfully  observed, 
while  carefully  dusting  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  "He  was  a  kind 
master,  a  good  landlord,  and  a  true 
gentleman.  Another  glass,  ma  m  ?" 
and  he  refilled  buxom  Mrs.  Flowers 
glass,  while  that  good  lady  sighed, 
and,  seemingly  unconscious  in  her 
syinpa  hy  of  what  she  was  doing, 
tossed  off  the  invigorating  fluid, 
and  held  out  her  glass  for  another ; 
while  her  lord  and  master,  head 
gardener,  and  highly  respected  on 
die  estate,  groaned  acquiescence 
with  the  butler,  albeit  anxiously 
watching  the  effect  of  so  much  un- 
accustomed stimulant  on  the  partner 
of  his  domestic  joys. 

"  There  is  the  London  doctor  at 
last,"  cried  one  of  the  company,  as 
the  sound  of  wheels  crunching  on 
the  gravel  outside  was  plainly 
heard ;  and  Mr.  Sprot  hurried  off 
to  meet  the  great  Sir  Gregory 
Powders,  of  world-wide  reputation, 
who  had  come  from  London  by 
special  train,  as  he  had  been  de- 
sired by  telegraph  to  do ;  and  now 
disencumbered  of  rugs  and  coats, 
and  looking  every  inch  the  great 
man  he  was,  he  slowly  ascended 
the  chamber  of  death. 

Too  late  !  Sir  Gregory,  too  late ! 
Your  carriage  had  scarcely  turned  in 
at  the  great  gates,  when  the  dying 
man,  so  long  insensible, had  suddenly 
wakened  up,  and  glancing  anxiously 
around  him,  had  muttered  a  few 
words ;  his  own  man  standing  near 
him  could  not  hear  what  he  said  ; 
but  Captain  Athelston,  leaning  over 


him,  caught  the  broken  sentences 
as  they  fell,  "  My  child !  my  child ! 
so  desolate!  forgive!  The  merciful 
shall  obtain  mercy."  The  young 
mun  pressed  the  dying  hand  that 
lay  in  his  ;  words  were  useless ;  he 
could  not  even  tell  if  that  mute 
sign  had  been  understood ;  and 
with  solemn  tread,  as  befitted  the 
occasion,  Sir  Gregory  stepped  over 
to  the  bed;  it  needed  but  one 
glance  of  his  experienced  eye  to  see 
that  all  was  over. 

**  I  regret  to  say,"  said  the 
London  physician,  as  he  lightly  felt 
the  pulseless  hand,  that  my  utmost 
skill  is  unavailing  here ;  but  from 
what  I  see,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  so  from  the  first." 

Captain  Athelston  bowed  his 
head,  and  the  doctor  continued  in 
an  inquiring  tone,  "  His  lordship, 
I  fear,  must  have  met  with  some 
great  shock  or  sudden  excitement : 
pressure  on  the  brain,  I  should  say, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
though  the  heart  was,  doubtless, 
affected  also." 

What  availed  it  now,  what  the 
cause,  or  how  great  the  shock? 
Nevertheless  Captain  Athelston  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  e 
suddenly,  and  mo?t  unintentionally 
on  my  part,  met  me  this  afternoon, 
whom  he  had  for  some  time  sup- 
posed dead." 

Sir  Gregory  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  said,  "  Ha !  exactly  so,"  in  a 
self-satisfied  tone.  He  had  said 
the  correct  thing,  and  he  seemed 
to  grow  quite  cheery  and  pleasant 
under  the  influence  of  the  bright 
fire  and  luxurious  atmosphere  of 
the  chamber  of  death.  But  the 
doctors  cheerfulness  was  not  con- 
tagious; viewed  professionally,  every- 
thing was  satisfactory,  but  to  the 
young  man  who  stood  by  the  bed, 
a  true  friend  was  gone,  and  a  heavy 
weight  of  grief,  which  for  ever  must 
remain  unalleviated  by  human  sym- 
pathy, lay  sadly  on  his  heart. 

It  waa  soon  whispered  through 
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the  silent  house  that  the  old  lord 
was  dead,  and  a  messenger  from 
the  village  doctor  summoned  his 
great  colleague  to  the  Lady  Row- 
ena's  room ;  she  was  in  her  own  bed 
now,  the  old  housekeeper  and 
Mademoiselle  Auralie  having  carried 
her  thither,  the  doctor  rolling  in  a 
wisp  the  heavy  train  of  silk  and 
crepe,  emblems  of  her  almost 
widow's  woe,  which  were  wont  to 
8 weep  so  majestically  behind  her, 
following  in  the  rear.  She  lay  toss- 
ing  uneasily  now,  her  yellow  hair 
pushed  back  in  a  tangled  mass 
from  her  fair  white  brow,  and  a 
burning  spot  of  red  on  each  sunken 
cheek.  Mademoiselle  Auralie,  who 
had  been  bathii  g  her  forehead  with 
vinegar,  ceased,  and  stood  with  Mrs. 
Binny  watching  with  anxious  eyes, 
while  Sir  Gregory  took  out  his 
watch,  and  felt  the  feeble  but  rapid 
pulse. 

41  Fever  has  set  in,  Sir  Gregory,  I 
greatly  fear,"  whispered  the  village 
apothecary,  in  humble  tones,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  his  fault ; 
while  Sir  Gregory  answered  conde- 
scendingly, "  Yes,  brain  very  much 
affected,  severe  mental  excitement, 
must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Is 
there  a  nurse  anywhere  near  who 
could  be  procured  at  once  ?" 

44  Not  to-night  I  fear,  sir,1'  said 
the  housekeeper ;  4t  but  I  will  iv- 
main  with  her  ail  night,  and  do 
whatever  you  may  order." 

<4No  chance  of  your  falling 
asleep,  eh  ?" 

The  old  woman  flushed,  but  in 
spite  of  her  inward  indignation, 
answered  respectfully,  "  No,  fir,  I 
stood  by  her  dying  mother's  bed 
for  many  a  night,  and  never  closed 
an  eye,  even  when  the  hired  nurse 
gave  way." 

44  Oh,  very  well  my  good  woman, 
very  well,  I  shall  remain  all  night, 
and  come  and  s  e  how  you  are 
getting  on  every  hour  or  so ;  there 
is  not  much  to  be  done  but  to 
watch  her  carefully,  and  to  moisten 


her  lips  occasionally  with  cold 
water." 

Then  Sir  Gregory  retired  to  the 
dining-room,  where  he  had  refresh- 
ments, and  made  himself  comfort- 
able in  a  great  arm-chair. 

And  the  weary  invalid  tossed  and 
moaned,  and  muttered  on  her  un- 
easy couch  through  the  long  hours 
of  the  night;  and  the  sun  struggling 
through  the  grey  mists  of  the  early 
dawn,  found  her  tossing  still,  with 
the  fever  spots  burning  deeper  and 
yet  deeper  on  her  hollow  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

For  six  days  and  nights,  the  Earl 
lay  in  solemn  state  in  the  death 
chamber,  covered  with  a  gorgeous 
velvet  pall,  and  heavy  draperies  of 
black,  while  his  only  child  lay  un- 
conscious in  the  wild  delirium  of 
fever,  never  again  to  see  that  loving 
father,  or  to  press  one  last  kiss 
upon  the  clay-cold  lips  that  were 
closed  for  evermore. 

With  nodding  plumes  and  sable 
scarfs,  and  all  the  pomp  of  funeral 
pride,  they  laid  the  old  man  in  the 
great  stone  vault  of  the  Athelstons. 
For  more  than  a  mile  the  long 
procession  wound,  carriage  after 
carriage,  some  full,  others  with 
only  the  fat  coachman  and  footman 
on  the  box,  to  testify  the  sympathy 
of  the  family  they  represented. 
Farmers  in  their  tax-carts,  stout 
yeomen  on  horseback,  comely 
maidens  walking,  a  goodly  sight  to 
see ;  and  no  doubt,  even  in  her 
great  grief  and  anxiety,  the  sight 
did  afford  poor  old  Mrs.  Binny 
some  consolation,  as  she  peeped 
under  the  blinds,  denying  herself 
the  still  greater  gratification  of 
sitting  with  her  fellow-servants  in 
the  great  mourning  coach  ;  but  she 
could  not  leave  her  dear  young 
lady,  and  so  the  first  of  the  Athel- 
stons for  forty  years  was  buried 
without  her  being  there  to  see. 
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Captain  Athelston,  now  the  Earl, 
lord  of  Morte  d'Athelston,  with  all 
its  fair  estates,  came  down  from 
London,  whither  he  had  gone  after 
the  late  lord's  death,  and  followed 
as  chief  mourner ;  Mr.  Broughton 
came,  too,  hut  still  somehow  the 
mystery  of  the  young  man's  disap- 
pearance never  seemed  to  he  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  Lord  Athelston 
himself  being  perfectly  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  visibly  shrinking  from 
any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
recent  occurrences,  notwithstanding 
a  kind  of  account  of  the  affair,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  true  one,  was 
set  afloat  Captain  Athelston,  so 
some  one  said,  had  fallen  accidentally 
from  the  cliff,  and  been  swept  by 
the  waves  into  the  great  cave ;  that 
upon  coming  to  himself,  he  had 
walked  a  mile  to  the  railway  station, 
just  catching  the  up -train  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  arrived  in  the  early 
morning ;  weak  and  ill,  he  had 
made  his  way  to  his  lodgings,  where 
Mr.  Broughton  had  joined  him, 
who,  immediately  upon  seeing  his 
master's  state,  had  called  in  a 
doctor.  For  four  weeks  Captain 
Athelston  had  been  laid  up  with 
violent  rheumatic  fever,  during 
which  time  he  never  would  allow 
his  servant  to  make  any  other  com- 
munication to  the  late  lord  than 
that  which  he  had  himself  dictated 
upon  the  first  day  of  his  valet's 
arrival. 

But  why  he  had  so  pertinaciously 
maintained  this  silence  wi»h  his 
friends,  why  he  had  walked  to  the 
station  and  travelled  to  London  in 
wet  clothes,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Castle  for  dry,  and  finally,  why  he 
now  never  once  visited  his  affianced 
wife,  lying  on  the  point  of  death, 
were  things  which  remained  a  pro- 
found mystery  even  to  Mr.  Brough- 
ton, who,  however,  would  not 
acknowledge  such  a  humiliating 
lact,  and  who,  consequently,  had 
recourse  to  an  ominous  shake  of 
his  head,  and  a  tight  shutting  of 


his  lips,  thereby  intimating  that  he 
would  perish  at  the  stake  before  he 
would  betray  his  master's  confi- 
dence. 

Lord  Athelston  returned  to 
London  after  the  funeral,  and  Mrs. 
Binny,  aided  by  a  London  nurse, 
tended,  watched,  and  waited  by  her 
young  mistress's  side,  while  the 
fever  raged  and  burned,  struggling 
hard  with  its  victim,  but  not  unto 
the  death.  Sir 'Gregory  Powder 
paid  periodical  visits,  and  shook 
his  head,  and  went  his  way  ;  and  the 
village  doctor  spoke  despairingly 
of  exhausted  strength,  and  of  a 
constitution  woru  out,  and  powerless 
to  rally  from  the  shock ;  albeit  a 
change  did  come,  and  pale,  weak, 
a  wreck  of  her  former  self,  with 
sunken  eyes  and  faded  beauty,  the 
Lady  Rowena  rose  a  conqueror  for 
this  time  in  the  battle  between  life 
and  death.  Still,  however,  the  vic- 
tory gained  seemed  a  very  doubtful 
one,  and  weary  weeks  of  weakness, 
and  it  almost  seemed  of  mental  as 
well  as  physical  prostration,  had  to 
be  passed  before  she  showed  any 
sign  of  returning  vigour. 

She  never  spoke  of  the  past,  she 
asked  no  questions,  and  no  one  could 
tell  save  by  her  silence,  and  never 
asking  for  him,  if  she  were  even 
aware  of  her  father  s  death.  Of  the 
present  lord's  existence  she  ap- 
parently knew  nothing  whatever; 
and  the  country  doctor,  to  whose 
care  she  was  now  entirely  entrusted, 
adhered  strictly  to  Sir  Gregory's 
parting  admonitions,  and  forbid  all 
exciting  topics  of  conversation  ;  but 
seemingly  the  lady  herself  had  no 
desire  to  speak,  aud  so  almost  in 
complete  silence  each  weary  day 
wore  on. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Athelston 
cogitated  in  his  London  lodgings 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
The  late  lord  had  left  no  will,  and 
almost  no  ready  money,  having, 
when  all  was  arranged  for  his 
daughter's  marriage,  drawn  heavily 
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upon  his  bankers,  in  order  to  pay 
off  the  remaining  debts  upon  the 
house.  Upon  the  supposed  death 
of  his  nephew  he  had  either  be- 
lieved that  everything  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  go  to  his  daughter, 
or  he  had  put  off  the  making  of 
his  will  from  day  to  day,  with  a 
morbid  horror  of  the  subject,  think- 
ing that  there  was  time  enough  to 
look  into  his  affairs  and  see  how 
matters  really  stood  ;  and  so  no  will 
was  made,  and  at  the  last  the  old 
man  died,  leaving  his  paupered 
child  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  <.f 
the  cousin  whom  she  had  outraged. 
Ah!  well  for  him,  poor  doating 
father!  that  he  never  knew  how 
terribly. 

"He  did  not  know  all,  thank 
God  for  that,  though  he  knew  that 
she  and  I  had  parted  angrily  in 
spite  of  her  declaration,  how  she 
deceived  him ;  but  I  cannot  obey 
his  dying  wish,  poor  old  man."  So 
reasoned  Lord  Athelston,  as  he 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
and  a  cold  shudder  crept  over  him 
as  he  thought  of  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  the  fair  fiend  who  was  to 
have  been  his  wife.  "  No,  I  will 
make  ample  provision  for  her;  I  will 
makeover  two  thousand  a  vear  to  her, 
or  more,  if  she  does  not  think  that 
enough ;  but  more  I  cannot  do." 
And  then  he  thought,  "She  does  not 
even  know  that  I  am  alive;  she 
thinks  herself  mistress  of  every- 
thing all  this  time,  and  who  is  to 
tell  her  ?  I  could  not  even  see  her, 
it  would  be  terrible  for  us  both.1' 
And  then  his  mind  went  slipping 
back  to  the  long  autumn  days  that 
were  past,  and  the  vision  of 
another  fair  girl  rose  before  him, 
and  a  cold,  calm  parting,  that  had 
nevertheless  left  an  aching  pain  so 
deep  down  in  his  heart  that  it  was 
almost  unrealized,  certainly  un- 
acknowledged, to  himself,  till  the 
mad  jealousy  of  the  Lady  Rowena 
dragged  it  into  the  broad  light  of 
facts. 


Now,  with  a  process  of  mental 
argument,  no  doubt  perfectly  clear 
to  his  lordship  8  own  mind,  he  de- 
cided that  Sybil's  mother  was  the 
person  of  all  others  to  be  con- 
sulted in  his  present  difficulties, 
and,  in  order  for  him  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  start  for  the  North  on  the  very 
next  day.  Lord  Athelston  had 
immediate  recourse  to  Bradshaw, 
and  having  ascertained,  as  clearly 
as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  any- 
thing in  that  complicated  volume, 
that  the  earliest  train  was  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  and 
being  by  this  time  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, he  fell  asleep. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Broughton, 
who  still  looked  upon  his  master 
as  an  invalid  requiring  his  constant 
care  and  watchfulness,  made  his 
appearance  with  a  lighted  candle, 
suggestive  of  the  propriety  of  his, 
Lord  Athelston's,  retiring  to  bed ; 
he  was  struck  with  the  placid  smile 
and  happy  expression  which  had 
long  been  strangers  to  his  masters 
countenance ;  but  that  worthy  in- 
dividual was  nearly  thrown  out  of 
his  usual  ami  unt  of  dignified  com- 
placency, and  did  actually  give  way 
to  a  grave  amount  of  surprise  when 
Lord  Athelston  told  him  to  have 
everything  necessary  packed,  and 
be  ready  to  start  with  him  by  the 
half-past  ten  o'clock  train  on  the 
following  morning,  for  Pockley  in 
the  Marsh,  considerably  north  of 
the  town  of  York,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
civilized  place  that  it  had  been  his, 
Mr.  Broughton's,  luck  to  hear  of 
before. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Considerably  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  valet,  and,  indeed,  not  a  little 
to  his  own,  half- past  ten  o'clock 
next  morning  found  Lord  Athelston 
comfortably  ensconced  in  a  smoking 
carriage,  well  wrapped  up  in  rugs 
and  mufflers,  a  fragrant  cigar  be- 
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tween  his  teeth,  which  he  could 
smoke  unmolested  by  the  outcries 
of  delicate  females,  who  indulge  in 
a  nervous  horror  of  that  soothing 
weed. 

That  he  did  not  exactly  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  nor  yet 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  nor,  in 
fact,  that  he  was  not  at  all  clear  on 
the  subject,  did  occur  to  him ;  but  he 
was  not  a  man  to  let  a  trifle  of  that 
kind  stand  in  his  way,  so  he  smoked 
on  placidly,  leaving  his  future 
actions  to  shape  themselves  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances,  as  arranged 
by  Providence.  Then,  with  a  few 
premonitory  bumps,  the  great 
engine,  screaming  and  whistling, 
moved  with  slow  dignity  througn 
a  great  forest  of  other  engines, 
some  puffing,  gently  letting  off 
steam,  others  quietly  waiting  their 
turn  to  labour,  then  off  and  away 
with  a  rush  and  a  roar  through  the 
endless  suburbs  of  the  mighty  Eng- 
lish Babylon,  by  villas  becoming 
fewer  and  farther  between,  out  into 
the  open  country — by  green  pasture 
lands,  dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle 
— by  brown  fields  turned  up  by 
the  plough,  where  great  mild-eyed 
oxen,  toiling  steadily  at  their  work, 
scarcely  deigned  to  raise  their 
stately  heads,  while  the  shrieking 
monster,  with  its  serpentine  train 
of  carriages,  swept  along.  Stopping 
now  at  the  crowded,  bustling  sta- 
tion, shunting,  bumping— a  whistle, 
a  wild,  shrill  scream,  then  off  and 
away  again,  through  the  great 
manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
tali  chimneys  belched  out  thick 
black  smoke,  and  red  fires  blazed, 
and  the  war  and  din  of  machinery 
is  for  ever  heard,  speeding  off  and 
away  through  the  black  North  coun- 
try, till  they  reach  the  city  of  York. 
Then  all  the  bustle  and  worry  of 
changing  trains,  on  to  a  small 
branch  line,  dull  and  quiet,  through 
never-ending  flats,  till  at  length, 
when  they  had  reached  what  ap- 
peared to  the  exhausted  travellers 


to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
train  stopped,  and  the  stiff  and  be* 
numbed  valet  made  his  appearance 
to  aid  in  unrolling  his  master,  and 
helping  him  out  on  the  platform. 

Pockley  in  the  Marsh  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  thriving  locality, 
nor  were  first-class  passengers  ap- 
parently very  often  seen  to  get  out 
at  its  dingy  station,  albeit  the  rarity 
of  the  event  by  no  means  appeared 
to  impress  the  few  pollers  who 
lounged  about  with  any  very  great 
amount  of  respect  for  those  who 
did  come;  with  true  British  phlegm, 
they  gazed  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence at  the  strangers;  while  the 
driver  on  the  box-seat  of  the  soli- 
tary fly,  which  represented  the  post* 
ing  capabilities  of  the  place,  slept 
calmly  on,  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  feeling  that  if  such  a  very  un- 
usual occurrence  as  a  fare  turning 
up  should  take  place,  there  was  no 
need  to  over-exert  himself,  as  rivalry 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question  ; 
he  stood  alone  in  the  matter  of  cabs, 
sole  master  of  the  position. 

Lord  Athelston  shook  himself; 
stamped  his  feet,  and  clapped  his 
hands  to  restore  circulation,  swore 
a  good  deal  at  things  in  general, 
the  sleeping  flyman  in  particular, 
and  demanded  to  know,  in  an  angry 
tone,  "  if  there  had  been  a  plague 
there  lately,  which  had  swept  away 
the  inhabitants,  or  if  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  an  hotel  in  that  con- 
founded hole  of  a  place  ?  " 

"  Yas,  there  be  a  'otel  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  *  Hiron  Duke '  by  name," 
responded  a  porter;  while  Mr. 
Broughton,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  fly,  had  his  master's  things 
stowed  away  on  the  roof,  while 
Jonathan  Hicks,  the  driver,  so  far 
roused  himself  as  to  gather  up  the 
reins,  and  Lord  Athelston  having 
got  in,  feebly  cracked  his  whip  and 
exclaimed,  *'  Heigh  up,  old  girl;1* 
while  the  mare,  seemingly  a  very 
old  girl  indeed,  set  off  in  a  kiud  <& 
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a  walk  and  a  trot,  but  decidedly  not 
rapid  as  a  mode  of  travelling. 

Arriving  at  the  •'  Hiron  Duke," 
which  event  did  take  place  in  course 
of  time,  the  prospect  of  anything 
like  comfort  did  not  seem  one  whit 
more  cheering. 

Lord  Athelston  inquired  of  a 
stout  man,  sitting  on  a  stone  bench 
outside  the  house,  smoking  a 
pipe  and  drinking  beer  from  a  short 
pewter  mug,  ••  if  he  could  get  ac- 
commodation for  the  night  ?  " 

The  stout  individual  took  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  expectorated 
unpleasantly  near  to  Lord  Athel- 
ston's  well-polished  boots,  gasped 
as  if  he  were  going  to  speak,  but 
emitting  no  sound,  pointed  indoors 
with  the  handle  of  his  pipe.  Lord 
Athelston  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
take  the  hint,  and  walking  in  found 
himself  at  the  bar,  where  a  buxom- 
looking  matron  beamed  amongst 
her  polished  pewters,  and,  though 
radiant  in  smiles,  was  evidently 
much  surprised  at  so  unusual  a 
demand.  Nevertheless,  she  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  go  into 
the  coffee-room,  at  present  un- 
occupied by  even  a  solitary  commer- 
cial gentleman,  and  that  she  would 
see  about  rooms  for  the  night 

Utterly  weariel  out  in  mind  and 
body,  Lord  Athelston  entered  at 
the  door  which  the  landlady  held 
open  for  him ;  but  not  altogether 
understanding  the  good  woman's 
northern  dia  ect,  wherein  she  gave 
him  a  friendly  warning  to  take 
care  of  the  steps,  he  was  precipi- 
tated head  foremost  into  a  long, 
low  room,  with  a  sanded  floor  and 
capacious  fireplace,  which  just  now, 
however,  contained  no  fire  This 
evil  was  soon  remedied  by  a  red- 
armed,  able-bodied  damsel,  who 
seemed  like  the  little  old  woman  in 
the  song,  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  a  pedlar,  "who  cut  her  little 
petticoats  up  to  her  knees,"  but  who, 
nevertheless,  quickly  succeeded  in 
lighting  a  cheerful  fire,  which  crackled 


an  1  blazed  up  the  spacious  chimney, 
giving  a  more  h  ibi table  appearance 
to  the  wretched  apartment. 

Both  travellers,  fortunately  for 
them,  were  pretty  independent  of 
food,  having  dined  comfortably  at 
York,  not  to  speak  of  sundry 
packages  of  sandwiches,  and  the 
contents  of  a  flask  prepared  by  the 
careful  valet,  and  discussed  bv  his 
master  by  the  way  ;  and  there  being 
no  inducement  to  lute  hours,  they 
soon  sought  the  bed  -  chambers, 
such  as  they  were,  that  had  been 
prepared  for  them. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sybil  Charnleioh,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Charnleigh,  found 
the  privileges  of  her  position  as 
such,  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
of  having  not  only  to  assist  in 
the  general  scrubbing  and  polish- 
ing up  each  morning  of  the  very 
junior  members  of  the  family,  but 
also  having  to  aid  the  governess  in 
their  mental  culture,  so  that  this 
young  lady's  life  was  by  no  means 
an  idle  one,  and  a  holiday  to  her 
really  meant  a  holiday  quite  as 
much  as  to  any  one  of  the  children. 
Taking  advantage  now  of  the 
hour  of  recreation  allowed  before 
the  general  dinner,  which  took 
place  at  two  o'clock,  Sybil  strolled 
out  to  her  favourite  haunt  in  the 
farm-yard,  and  leaning  against  the 
little  iron  gate,  watched  the  fowls 
picking  round  the  corn  stacks,  and 
the  heavy  plough  horses  watering 
at  the  great  trough,  whilst  her  own 
especial  little  white  calf  poked  its 
nose  into  her  soft  white  hand,  look- 
ing up  at  her  lovingly  with  its  great 
mild  eyes.  The  girl  patted  it  gently, 
but  absently,  and  there  was  a  dreamy 
far-off  look  in  her  large  brown 
eyes,  a  look  almost  of  weariness 
and  listlessness  that  was  not  wont 
to  be  in  the  days  of  yore  She 
certainly  seemed  changed  of  late ; 
the  once  elastic  step  had    grown 
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Blower  and  more  subdued,  and  the 
gay,  musical  laugh,  which  had  often 
grated  so  offensively  upon  the  high 
bred  ears  of  the  Lady  Rowena, 
sounded  far  less  frequently  now, 
till  even  the  placid  mother,  albeit 
rendered  slightly  dull  in  her  per- 
ceptions by  the  overpowering  respon- 
sibility of  seven  daughters,  pon- 
dered sadly  in  her  own  mind  and 
decided  that  home  and  home  du- 
ties were  the  best  for  gi?  Is ;  for  cer- 
tainly Sybil  had  never  been  the 
same  since  her  trip  to  London  and 
her  visit  to  Morte  d' Athelston. 

Sybil  had,  of  course,  heard  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Modred 
Athelston,  and  a  deadly  heart-sick- 
ness had  seemed  to  crush  out  her 
very  life. 

And  then,  later,  she  had  heard  of 
his  equally  strange  reappearance, 
and  in  spite  of  herself  a  heavy 
weight  seemed  lifted  off  her  soul. 
It  was  nothing  that  she  told  herself 
that  he  was  her  cousin's  betrothed 
husband  —  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  to  her.  At  first,  the  very 
fact  that  he  was  alive  would  bring 
a  quickening  to  the  pulse,  and  a 
wild  joy  to  her  heart,  which  she 
vainly  strove  against.  But  now  the 
reaction  had  set  in,  and  the  bitter 
truth  seemed,  if  possible,  to  rise 
before  her  more  bitterly  than  ever, 
and  Sybil,  the  unsentimental,  seem- 
ingly light-hearted  girl,  carried  a 
44  dead  heart  "  within. 

"  Sybil !  Sybil !  where  are  you  ? 
I  have  been  searching  the  whole 
place  for  you  till  I  am  tired." 

••For  me?"  said  Sybil,  with  a 
start. 

••  Yes,  for  you,"  cried  a  great  girl 
of  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
gasping  and  panting  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  had  rushed 
up  to  her  sister. 

Sybil,  assuming  immediately  her 
position  as  mentor  and  instructor 
of  youth,  said, — 

••  Gently,  gently,  Agnes.  You 
are  really  too  wild  and  hoydenish 


for  such  a  great  girl.  You  must 
try  to  be  a  little  quieter,  and  more 
ladylike." 

Agnes,   who  was   systematically 
antagonistic    to  sisterly  authority* 
said, — 

'•  Bother !  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
wanting,  so  look  sharp.  Stir  your 
stumps !     Trot ! " 

••  Who  wants  me?"  asked  Sybil, 
resignedly.  Agnes  was  becoming 
too  much  for  her  in  her  present 
listless  mood. 

••  A  young  man,  decidedly  not 
from  the  country,  judging  by  his 
get-up.  Rotten  Row— man  about 
town — that  style  of  thing,  you 
know,"  responded  the  incorrigible 
Miss  Agnes. 

Sybil  put  her  hand  quickly  to  her 
heart  as  if  to  still  its  rapid  beating, 
and  tried  to  argue  herself  into  a  state 
of  common  sense.  Nevertheless, 
she  hardly  heard  her  sister's  parting 
admonition,  "To  look  her  best,  for 
he  was  a  howling  swell,"  as  she  ran 
quickly  upstairs  to  her  own  room, 
and,  plunging  her  face  into  cold 
water,  tried  to  calm  her  agitated 
nerves.  She  pulled  down  the  black 
spotted  veil,  more  generally  worn 
on  her  hat  for  ornament  than  use, 
and  touching  herself  up  a  little 
before  her  looking-glass,  proceeded 
demurely  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  had  known  as  well  as  if  she 
had  seen  him  who  was  there.  She 
could  not  tell  how,  or  why,  that 
certain  knowledge  came  to  her,  only 
she  felt  that  it  was  so;  notwith- 
standing which,  she  entered  the 
room  an  calmly  and  placidly,  and 
did  her  little  start  of  surprise  at 
seeing  him,  as  naturally  as  if  Lord 
Athelston  was  the  last  person  in  the 
whole  world  whom  she  had  expected 
to  meet.  She  might  have  dispensed 
with  the  spotted  veil,  so  transient 
was  the  faint  flush  that  for  a  momeut 
tinged  her  cheek.  She  was  a  woman, 
and  the  natural  instincts  of  her  sex 
told  her  thus  much ;  and  she  could 
be    composed  and   self-possessed 
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though  the  iron  was  entering  into 
her  soul,  thereby  slightly  disconcert* 
ing  "  the  man  about  town !  the  howl- 
ing swell!  "  who  felt  utterly  collapsed 
under  the  sang  froid  of  this  country 
girl,  more  especially  as  he  felt  that 
he  himself  was  not  appearing  to 
advantage — he,  a  veteran,  who.  for 
sixteen  years  or  thereabouts,  had 
been  subject  to  every  species  of 
artillery  that  female  invention  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  house  of  Athelston, 
being  decidedly  put  out,  awkward, 
and  more  or  less  incoherent,  spell- 
bound in  the  presence  of  this  north 
country  maiden. 

Lady  Eleanor,  weeping  quietlv 
on  the  sofa,  drying  her  eyes  with 
soft  white  cambric,  saw  none  of  these 
things.  Her  thoughts  were  only 
of  the  brother,  the  account  of  whose 
last  moments  she  had  just  been 
hearing  from  her  unexpected  visitor. 
The  brother  who  had  once  been  her 
almost  father,  whose  dead  wife  she 
had  so  truly  loved,  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  cruelly  banished  well 
nigh  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
never  to  meet  again.  True,  she 
and  her  brother  had  been  so  far 
reconciled  as  to  write  to  each  other 
before  his  death,  but  they  had  not 
met.  This  fair,  fat,  indolent  woman, 
who  had  never  been  half  a  dozen 
times  from  home  in  the  course  of 
her  married  life,  and  to  whom  a 
journey  to  London  of  late  years 
appeared  a  greater  undertaking  than 
a  cruise  to  Iceland  or  a  trip  to  the 
Pyramids  to  a  modern  young  lady, 
had  put  off  the  visit  to  Morte 
d' Athelston,  so  urgently  pressed 
upon  her  by  her  brother ;  and  now 
her  warm  heart  reproached  her  as 
she  thought  of  him  dying  all  alone, 
without  his  daughters  hand  in  hie, 
or  one  loving  woman's  voice  to 
whisper  words  of  faith  and  hope  as 
he  crossed  the  dark  stream,  and 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

*•  How  did  you  leave  Rowena  ?  " 


inquired  Miss  Charnleigh,  with  a 
proper  amount  of  sympathy  in  her 
voice  for  the  girl  this  man  was  going 
to  marry;  and  then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  he  might  have 
come — perhaps  at  Rowena's  own 
request,  sorrow  might  have  softened 
her  haughty  cousin's  heart,  and 
made  her  yearn  for  love  and  sym- 
pathy— to  ask  her  to  act  a  sister's 
part  by  her,  and  stay  with  her  till 
her  marriage,  or,  mayhap,  even  to 
be  her  friend  and  bridesmaid  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  she  would  do  it. 
She  was  prepared  affectionately  to 
forget  the  coldness  of  the  past,  and 
truly,  at  any  inward  sacrifice,  to 
befriend  her  cousin  in  her  loneliness 
and  desolation ;  so  that  this  heroic 
damsel  was  rather  disconcerted 
when  Lord  Athelston,  stammering 
and  stuttering,  answered,  rather 
incoherently, — 

"  Rowena  is  quite  well,  or,  that 
is,  she  is  very  ill.  I  believe  she  is 
much  better,  but  I  have  not  seen 
her  since  her  father's  death,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  since  1  came  to 
life." 

•'Not  seen  her?"  and  Sybil'* 
great  eyes  expanded  with  astonish* 
ment.  "  Oh,  perhaps  she  was  too 
ill  even  to  see  you,  poor  thing ;  how 
very  bad  she  must  have  been,  and 
how  lonely." 

And  all  her  woman's  sympathy 
was  aroused  in  one  moment  for  the 
suffering  girl,  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  won  the  prize  in  the  race  of 
life. 

"  No,  really,  I  can't  say  that ;  the 
fact  is,  I  don't  believe  she  knows 
that  I  am  alive.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  about  that  very  thing  I  came 
to  speak  to  Lady  Eleanor." 

And  Lord  Athelston  stopped 
abruptly.  Now  that  he  was  there, 
what  was  he  to  say?  How  could 
he  tell  these  unsophisticated  country 
people  that  their  relation  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  murderess  ? 
No,  he  could  not  possibly  do  that. 
Then  how  explain  that  he  meant  to- 
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jilt  her,  and  thereby  bring  the  vir- 
tuous indignation  of  her  aunt  and 
cousins  on  his  devoted  head.  He 
began  to  find  his  situation  em- 
barrassing, and,  curious  phenome- 
non, this  little  country  girl,  whom 
he  had  pictured  to  his  imagination 
as  so  utterly  overcome  at  sight  of 
him,  and  to  whom  he  meant  to  be 
so  kind  and  patronizing  till  he  made 
her  feel  quite  at  her  ease,  had  just 
turned  the  tables  on  him.  and  in  a 
well-bred,  ladylike  way,  was  talking 
him  out  of  his  too  evident  confusion. 
His  lordship  was  floored,  and  if  he 
did  inwardly  mutter  "  that  girls 
were  the  very  devil,"  he  was  really 
to  be  excused,  under  such  very 
humiliating  circumstances. 

Sybil  was  certainly  very  puzzled 
at  Lord  Athelston's  apparently  utter 
ignorance  about  his  betrothed. 
There  certainly  was  something 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  conversation 
being  a  duty  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  devolved  itself  upon 
her,  she  started  on  a  different  tack, 
referring  to  Lord  Athelston  s  long 
journey,  the  primitive  hotel  the 
village  afforded,  and  other  in- 
different topics,  avoiding  all  refer- 
ence to  subjects  which  she  saw 
were  embarrassing  to  their  guest, 
till  the  fashionable  man  of  the 
world  found  himself  gradually  re- 
gaining his  lost  composure  under 
the  judicious  treatment  of  this 
naturally  well-bred  country  girl. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Lord  Athelston  having  once  re- 
gained his  natural  composure,  was 
soon  quite  himself  again,  and 
yielding  to  the  pressing  invitation 
of  Lady  Eleanor,  who  was  now 
joined  by  her  husband,  found  him- 
self located  at  the  rectory,  and 
making  one  of  the  family  dinner 
party  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  such 
a  new  life  to  him,  everything  so 
simple,  homelike,  and  unpretending. 


yet  he  was  taken  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  no  fuss,  no  apology ; 
and  then  Sybil  so  fair,  so  graceful, 
waiting  upon  the  children,  and 
looking  like  a  queen.  "The  man 
about  town"  could  hardly  realize 
his  position,  but  found  himself 
thoroughly  charmed  with  the  happy 
home  circle ;  and  very  soon  the 
unacknowledged  half- formed  visions 
that  were  floating  through  his 
mind,  began  to  settle  into  realities. 
Because  one  girl  threw  him  over 
a  cliff,  it  was  no  reason  that  he 
should  forswear  the  sex,  and  turn 
misanthrope  for  his  life.  No,  he 
would  try  his  chance  with  this 
parson's  daughter—1*  Hung  the  girl, 
he  wished  that  she  were  not  quite 
so  cool  and  collected  " — albeit  there 
is  always  more  or  less  charm  in 
variety,  and  it  was  a  decided  variety 
to  Lord  Athelston  not  to  be  made 
love  to ;  so  that  if  Miss  Sybil  had 
known  that  he  was  free  and  had 
been  playing  her  cards  accordingly, 
she  could  hardly  have  hit  on  a 
more  successful  plan. 

1 1  was  with  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  terror,  that  Lady  Eleanor  found 
herself  before  the  evening  was  over 
pledged  to  her  guest  to  break 
personally  to  Lady  Bowena,  not 
only  the  fact  of  his  (Lord  Athelston) 
being  alive,  but  the  still  more 
appalling  fact  that  he  declined  to 
keep  his  engagement  with  her. 
The  young  man  did  not  tell  his 
hostess  of  that  disastrous  scene 
upon  the  Castle  wall,  consequently 
Lady  Eleanor  did  secretly  think 
that  he  was  not  behaving  altogether 
well  to  the  desolate  girl;  and  feeling 
as  indignant  as  her  mild  nature 
could,  she  insinuated  her  opinion 
to  Lord  Athelston,  who,  with  no 
doubt  some  slight  confusion  of 
manner,  told  her  that  Bowena  really 
would  not  be  the  least  surprised  at 
the  latter  fact,  (<  As,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Lady  Eleanor,11  he  said,  "  the  and  I 
parted  angrily,  and  I  am  certain 
that  even  if  I  wished  it  nothing 
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would  induce  ber  to  hold  to  her 
engagement ; "  and  with  this  assur- 
ance, the  worthy  dame  was  feign  to 
be  content 

Lady  Eleanor  talked  the  matter 
over  with  her  eldest  daughter  that 
night,  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber, 
moreover  mentioning  that  Lord 
Athelston  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  a  guest  at  the  rectory 
during  her  absence,  which  latter 
apparently  unaccountable  desire  on 
the  gentleman's  part,  had  put  Lady 
Eleanor  on  the  qui  vive,  and  roused 
all  the  keenness  of  her  natural 
instinct  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  mind  of  that  golden-haired 
daughter,  so  dear  to  her,  but 
whose  attractions  for  mankind  in 
general  she  had  never  thought  of 
before. 

She  did  see  now  how  lovely  this 
girl  was,  as,  with  face  half  averted, 
and  the  colour  slowly  rising  to  her 
brow,  she  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  Lord  Athelston's  strange  re- 
quest; she  had  all  that  afternoon 
found  her  domestic  duties  of  such 
an  exacting  nature,  that  greatly  to 
the  young  nobleman's  secret  chagrin, 
she  had  absented  herself  almost 
entirely  from  the  family  conclave, 
and  left  him  to  her  father,  who,  feel- 
ing it  incumbent  on  him  to  entertain 
his  visitor,  had  final  recourse  to 
showing  him  the  church,  and  other 
lions  of  the  place,  thereby  gaining 
for  himself  no  other  advantage 
than  the  reward  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  an  approving  con- 
science, which  felt,  that  no  matter 
however  unsatisfactory  the  task 
might  be,  he  was  doing  his  duty  ; 
and,  truth  to  say,  the  young  man 
was  not  an  agreeable  companion 
that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Charnleigh, 
whatever  he  might  have  proved  to 
Miss  Charnleigh  had  she  given  him 
the  chanee. — "How  long  will  you 
be  away,  mamma,"  inquired  the 
girl.  Lady  Eleanor  saw  it  all  plain 
enough  now,  and  her  heart  bled 
for  her  child.    Supposing  this  man, 


who  had  jilted  one  girl,  was  only 
amusing  himself  with  this  ewe 
lamb  of  hers ;  but  she  thought  it 
better  to  seem  to  see  nothing ;  her 
woman's  tact  told  her  that  the  time 
to  seek  her  confidence  had  not  yet 
come,  so  she  answered,  "  You  may 
be  sure,  my  child,  not  one  day 
longer  than  I  can  help." 

"Mother,  may  I  go  with  you? 
Rowena  would  like  to  see  me." 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the 
subject  to  Lady  Eleanor,  but  never- 
theless not  altogether  an  undeniable 
one ;  certainly,  both  she  and  Sybil 
away  from  home  together,  would 
make  the  housekeeping  and  domes- 
tic arrangements  at  the  rectory,  not 
to  speak  of  the  individual  comfort 
of  their  guest,  rather  doubtful; 
but,  after  all,  that  was  a  very 
secondary  consideration,  her  child's 
happiness  came  first;  and  if 
it  was  to  save  that  child,  perhaps 
from  weary  years  of  sorrow  and 
pain,  she  cared  little  for  Lord 
Athelston's  enjoyment.  Meanwhile, 
surely  Sybil  should  go ;  but  she 
did  not  tell  the  giii  her  decision. 
"  None  of  us  can  go  till  Monday, 
dear,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  speak 
to  your  father.  I  daresay  it  would 
be  a  very  good  plan ;  I  really  am 
a  coward  at  travelling  all  by  myself; 
and  Mr.  Quill .  being  away,  your 
father  could  not  well  leave  home." 

Then  Sybil  wished  her  mother 
good  night,  and  went  slowly  along 
the  passage  to  her  room.  ''Lord 
Athelston  free,"  she  thought,  "  no 
engagement  now  to  hamper  him  ;" 
and  a  cord  seemed  to  tighten  round 
the  girl's  heart.  "  Oh,  I  must  go,  I 
must  go,"  she  muttered,  "  that  only 
makes  it  more  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  must  go." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  but  what 
between  church  and  Sunday-school , 
and  her  various  Sunday  duties,  Lord 
Athelston  saw  little  of  Sybil,  till  thoy 
met  at  the  early  dinner,  where 
Agnes,  with  her  usual  talkativeness, 
asked  if   it  were  really  true  that 
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Sybil  was  going  with  her  mother, 
and  that  she,  Agnes,  would  hive  to 
keep  house  while  they  were  away. 
"  Oh,  won't  it  be  jolly  ?  *  cried  the 
girl ;  "  and  you  know,  Miss  Brad  don," 
addressing  her  governess,  "  I  shall 
never  have  time  for  any  lessons,  I 
shall  have  such  lots  and  lots  to  do." 

Lord  Athelston  looked  up  quickly 
at  Sybil,  but  that  young  lady  was 
just  then  very  busy  teaching  Master 
Tom  good  manners;  and  Lady 
Eleanor  told  Agnes  to  hold  her 
tongue.  "You  shall  do  your  lessons 
just  as  usual,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  at  least  as  much  as  Miss  Braddon 
will  have  time  to  teach  you,  for," 
she  continued,  turning  to  the 
governess,  "  it  is  to  your  good- 
nature I  must  trust  to  manage  the 
housekeeping  for  me." 

"Certainly,  Lady  Eleanor,  I 
shall  only  be  too  happy  to  do  my 
best,"  responded  Miss  Braddon; 
while  Agnes  looked  exceedingly 
crest-fallen,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  her  mother's  head  being 
turned  away,  to  make  the  most 
lugubrious  face  at  Lord  Athelston, 
but  that  gentleman  was  by  no 
means  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  re- 
spond to  that  young  lady's  playful- 
ness. Sybil,  then,  was  really  going 
away  the  next  day,  and  he  by  no 
means  bargained  for  rural  bliss 
without  her;  besides  which,  she 
was  avoiding  him,  he  could  not 
make  out  why :  but  it  was  becoming 
too  apparent  to  be  any  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt,  so  he  was  deter- 
mined to  checkmate  the  young  lady, 
at  all  events,  in  that  particular, 
before  the  day  was  over,  he  would. 
Fate  was  more  propitious  to  Lord 
Athelston,  in  favouring  his  determi- 
nation to  see  Sybil/  than  be  had 
anticipated.  The  girl,  utterly  worn 
out  with  her  mental  struggle,  which 
rendered  her  usual  avocations  a 
strain  oh  her  nerves  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear,  stole  for  perfect 
seclusion  into  her  father's  study, 
he  having  gone  to   visit    a    sick 


parishioner.  Lord  Athelston  had 
set  out  with  him  from  the  door, 
Baying  that  he  would  like  the  walk, 
but  I  am  afraid  really  with  the  deep 
design  of  putting  the  ladies  off 
their  guard,  which  he  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  doing. 

Lady  Eleanor  retired,  with  a 
mind,  comparatively  speaking,  at 
ease,  to  her  afternoon  class  with 
her  maid  servants,  and  Miss 
Braddon  and  the  children  to  their 
Sunday  avocations,  and  the  house 
was  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  a 
Sabbath  afternoon,  when  Lord 
Athelston  discovered  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  cigar-case,  and  that 
to  proceed  firther  in  his  walk 
under  such  circumstances,  was  a 
thing  out  of  the  region  of  possi- 
bility; that  most  innocent- minded 
individual,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charnleigh, 
at  once  saw  the  hardship  of  the 
case,  and  only  hoped  that  his  guest 
would  excuse  his  not  returning 
with  him,  as  he  had  a  long  way  to 
walk,  and  would  be  obliged  to  be 
back  for  evening  service. 

Lord  Athelston  most  politely 
begged  of  him  not  to  think  of  such 
a  thing,  he  would  find  plenty  to 
amuse  him  about  the  rectory 
grounds;  and  so  Mr.  Charnleigh 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  Lord 
Athelston  returned  to  the  house, 
entering  by  the  glass  door  of  Mr. 
Charnleigh '8  study,  to  avoid  alarm- 
ing the  females,  and  startling  Miss 
Sybil  into  instant  retirement.  Lord 
Athelston  was  really  taken  by  sur- 
prise when,  in  the  dark  of  the  room, 
he  perceived  a  graceful  heap  of 
black  silk  curled  up  on  the  sofa ; 
and  Sybil  herself,  who  was  startled 
by  the  opening  window,  for  once 
completely  lost  her  presence  of 
mind.  As  she  saw  Lord  Athelston 
standing  before  her,she  rose  quickly, 
and  muttered  something  incoherent, 
as  she  made  towards  the  door,  but 
Lord  Athelston  was  too  quick 
for  her  •.  *c  %j\ftC  ^*  **^  ^  Xx* 
talmft^toQL  tat  \{«&m!P<t vv  ^°^  ** 
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you  avoid  me*  have  I  done  anything 
to  offend  you  ?w 

••  No.  Lord  Athelston,"  she  whis- 

Eered,  blushing  deeply,  "  but— 
ut H 

44  Lord  Athelston,"  he  repeated 
after  her;  "  Sybil,  at  M  u  te  d'Athel- 
ston,  we  were  cousins,  what  has 
made  the  change  ?H 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly  ;  too 
well  her  heart  could  tell  what  had 
made  the  change,  but  she  could  not 
tell  him  so,  she  must  make  him 
believe  anything  but  the  truth. 

•4  Why,  of  course'there  is  a  great 
change,  you  are  Lord  Athelston 
now,  then  you  were  only  an 
ex-cavalry  officer;  besides  it  is 
different.*9 

"  Whv  ?  w 

• 

u  Well  the  weather,  perhaps ;  one 
is  frozen  into  etiquette  here  in  the 
Black  North,  there  it  was  all  lovely 
—not  lszy  days— one  could  not  be 
Stiff  if  they  tried." 

44  Then  I  wUh  it  was  always  not 
lazy  days.  Sybil ;  I  don't  want  you 
to  be  stiff  ^  tth  me."  And  he  took 
the  girl's  soft  white  hand  in  his. 

What  could  poor  Sybil  do  ?  Her 
heart  went  out  to  this  cousin,  still 
he  only  spoke  as  a  cousin  ;  her  case 
was  becoming  desperate ;  she  tried 
to  draw  her  hand  away,  and  made 
a  move  towards  the  door ;  but  Lord 
Athelston  was  not  to  be  baffled  now. 
He  had  knowu  for  some  time  that 
this  girl  was  very  dear  to  him,  but 
be  did  not  know  how  much  he  was 
to  ber,  though  he  hoped  some  day 
to  win  her  love ;  but  now  that  he 
was  beginning  to  guess  the  truth, 
he  was  determined  to  have  a  little 
mild  revenge  for  the  dance  she  had 
led  him,  and  mora  especially  for 
that  first  interview,  wherein  she 
had  borne  herself  so  well,  while 
she  had  made  him  feel  so  small,  so, 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  only 
not  to  end  so  tragically,  he  held 
her  tight  and  smiled,  well  pleased 
at  ber  evident  embarrassment 

M  Let  me  go/  she  said,  looking 


up  plaintively  into  his  face,  ••  I  hear 
the  children  coming  in." 

41  What  do  you  want  with  the 
children  ?  "  he  said.  '4  You  are  no 
fit  instructress  of  youth,  when  you 
cannot  teach  them  how  to  treat  a 
guest  with  good  manners." 

44 1  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,"  she 
said  demurely. 

41  Not  mean  to  be  rude  f  when 
you  want  to  go  off  to-morrow  and 
leave  me  here  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Hiss  Braddon,  when  I  came  all 
the  way  from  London  to  see  you. 
Sybil,  darling,  say  you  won't  go.*' 
And  the  small  white  hand  was 
dropped,  only,  however,  to  enable 
the  gentleman  to  clasp  her  small 
waist  instead.  ••  Say  you  won't 
leave  me  now  or  ever  ?  '* 

Poor  dear  Lady  Eleanor,  teaching 
her  maids  upstairs,  scrupulously 
sat  oat  to  the  very  1  *st  second  of 
the  allotted  sixty  minutes,  which  it 
had  ever  been  her  custom  to  dedi- 
cate on  Sunday  to  their  instruction ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
her  mind  wandered  many  a  time 
from  the  overwhelming  catastrophes 
of  Job's  career,  snd  that  she  herself 
was  a  more  practical  example  of  the 
patience  for  which  that  patriarch 
was  so  celebrated,  than  ber  unap- 
preciating  Abigails  gave  her  credit 
for.  But  the  longest  hour  has  an 
end  in  this  life,  and  the  class  was 
over  at  last,  and  at  once  the  anxious 
mother  set  out  in  quest  of  her 
stricken  deer ;  down  the  paasage  her 
ponderous  footsteps  (gently,  be  it 
spoken)  sounded  heavily :  but  so  far 
from  yielding  to  the  conventional 
notions  on  the  subject  current  in 
society,  which  would  have  made 
Lord  Athelston  jump  to  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  Sybil  t>  the  other, 
both  looking  hopelessly  guilty  and 
idiotic,  that  gentleman  only  tighten- 
ed his  grasp  round  the  girl,  aud.  as 
her  mother  entered  the  room,  im- 
printed a  moat  unmistakable  kiss 
on  her  blushing  fees.  Lady  Eleanor 
stood  appalled;  it  was  twenty-five 
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years  since  she,  a  maiden  fair,  had 
been  wooed  by  the  handsome  Ox- 
ford divine,  not  to  speak  of  several 
minor  flirtations  indulged  in  with 
cousins  and  others,  so  that  this 
estimable  matron  must  be  forgiven 
if,  forgetting  some  of  the  accom- 
panying ceremonies,  she  gazed  with 
undisguised  horror  on  the  scene 
before  her. 

Lord  A  th  els  ton,  no  way  taken 
aback,  explained  matters  after  his 
own  fashion.  "  Lady  Eleanor,"  he 
said.  ((  Sybil  has  treated  me  abo- 
minably ever  since  I  came,  but,  as 
you  see,  we  have  been  making 
friends,  as  she  has  promised  to  be  a 
good  girl,  and  not  leave  me  to-mor- 
row ;  and  some  day,  as  soon  as  she 
can  get-  over  her  prejudices,  to  be 
my  wife." 

Tt  is  fair  to  state,  on  Sybil's  be- 
half, that  since  Lord  Athelston  first 
made  his  declaration,  she  had  never 
articulated  a  sentence ;  but  now,  as 
he  relaxed  his  hold,  she  did  not 
wait  to  contradict  his  statement,  but 
darted  by  her  mother  out  of  the 
room  and  upstairs  to  the  privacy  of 
her  own  chamber;  while  he,  no 
doubt,  firmly  believing  that  he  was 
strictly  adhering  to  the  truth,  or, 
perhaps,  taking  her  silence  to  be  as 
comprehensive  as  *'  Lord  Burleigh's 
nod,"  satisfactorily  explained  to 
Lady  Eleanor  that  everything  had 
been  arranged  between  them.  The 
loving  mother,  with  a  load  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  suddenly  raised  from 
her  heart,  could  only  subside  on  a 
chair,  where  she  had  recourse  to  the 
aforementioned  very  small  portion 
of  cambric  and  tears. 

But  Lady  Eleanor  did  not  long 
give  vent  to  her  emotion.  '•  Lord 
Athelston,"  she  said,  recovering 
herself  with  quiet  dignity,  •'  of 
course  her  father  and  I,  much  as 
we  love  Sybil,  and  worthy  as  we 
know  her  to  be  of  any  fate,  cannot 
but  feel  that  she  is  making  what 
the  world  will  call  a  wond  rfully 
good  match,  while  it  will  also  say 


that  you  are  not  as  prudent  as  are 
most  of  the  young  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day;  but,"  she  continued, 
anxiously  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
young  man  before  her;  "  I  will  not 
insult  you  by  supposing  that  you 
have  not  thought  of  all  this,  and 
that  you  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
be  true  to  ray  child,  whatever 
opinions  your  friends  may  express 
on  the  subject.' ' 

Poor  lady !  visions  of  the  slighted 
Rowena  rose  before  her,  and  she 
was  not  altogether  easy  in  her  mind 
about  this  hero  of  her  daughter's 
affections ;  and,  truth  to  say,  she 
might  might  well  have  trembled  if 
she  had  known  how  little  Lord 
Athelston  had  ever  thought  on  the 
subject  at  all.  However,  he  felt 
quite  convinced  of  the  constancy  of 
his  own  affections  now,  as  with 
eager  warmth  and  earnestness  he 
declared,  "  That  he  was  not  bound 
to  consult  any  one ;  that  he  was 
thoroughly  his  own  master,  and 
that,  even  if  he  were  not,  he  would 
be  true  to  her  at  all  hazards." 

Sybil,  lying  on  her  bed,  never 
felt  the  hours  passing,  nor  heeded 
the  shades  of  night  darkening  the 
room.  She  did  not  know  the  loving 
care  of  the  mother,  who  had  sent 
off  all  the  children  to  church  with 
their  governness,  and  now  startled 
the  girl  from  her  dreamy  repose  by 
her  gentle  kiss. 

"  Mamma !  oh,  mamma !  what  shall 
I  do  ?  "  and  Sybil,  now  fully  roused 
to  perfect  consciousness  of  all  that 
had  happened,  laid  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  breast,  and  sobbed 
gently ;  while  Lady  Eleanor  kissed 
and  petted  her,  cooing  soft  words  of 
love  and  joy,  till  the  children  were 
heard  coming  home  from  church, 
when  she  went  downstairs  to  preside 
over  the  family  tea,  a  substantial  meal 
in  this  household,  where  eight  young 
people,  not  to  speak  of  their  elders, 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  a  two 
o'clock  dinner. 

Sybil  rose,  and,  lighting  a  candle, 
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adorned  herself  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  care— she  was  not  her 
own  property  now,  and  it  behoved 
her  to  make  the  most  of  herself 
now  for  the  sake  of  that  other  to 
whom  she  belonged. 

The  whole  family  were  collected 
in  conclave  as  she  entered  the 
dining-room,  Lord  Athelston  look- 
ing resigned,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  while  Mr.  Charnleigh,  with 
spectacles  pushed  back  on  his 
bald  head,  explained  an  intricate 
point  of  doctrine  ;  but  her  appear- 
ance was  a  signal  for  a  general  up- 
roar, and  no  sooner  had  her  father 
kissed  and  congratulated  her,  than 
the  whole  junior  members  of  the 
family  commenced  a  kind  of  war- 
dance  round  her,  much  to  Miss 
Braddon's  inward  disgust,  and 
which  probably  would  have  ended 
in  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
dress  so  carefully  put  on,  if  the 
maid  had  not  opportunely  appeared 
with  a  very  inviting-looking  dish  of 
jam.  At  this  the  young  cormorants 
settled  once  more  into  their  places, 
while  Miss  Braddon  »ighed;  she 
was  romantic,  and  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  young  people 
kneeling  hand  clasped  in  hand, 
with  all  their  sisters  and  brothers, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  herself 
and  their  mother,  weeping  in  a 
circle  round  them,  while  the  vener- 
able head  <  f  the  house  pronounced 
a  blesaing  on  their  future  lives. — 
Poor  Miss  Braddon,  faded  now,  and 
rapidly  approaching  that  period  of 
life  when  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  her  sex  could  hardly  hope  to  be 
the  heroine  of  a  romance,  never- 
theless dearly  loved  to  act  the  only 
part  wherein  she  could  possibly  be 
personally  concerned,  and  could 
weep  any  amount  at  the  smallest 
possible  provocation. 

"  I  say."  exclaimed  Master  Tom, 
his  mouth  bursting  with  bread  and 
jam,  "  what  will  old  Quill  say  ?  1 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  had 
to  take  to  hit  bed,  and  then  no 


more  Latin  for  some  time.  Crikey  1 
would  not  that  be  jolly  ?  " 

Mr.  Quill  was  the  curate,  who, 
for  a  consideration,  had  the  very 
doubtful  pleasure  of  instructing 
Master  Tom  four  days  in  the  week 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  prepara- 
tory to  his  being  sent  to  a  public 
school, an  event  becoming  daily  more 
desirable,  and  who  was  popularly 
supposed  by  the  young  people  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  passion 
for  Sybil,  though  for  some  time 
Miss  Braddon  had  indulged  in  the 
faint  hope  that  she  herself  was  the 
attraction,  which  made  even  Tom 
and  Latin  to  be  desired. 

Sybil  made  a  violent  effort  to 
silence  the  young  gentleman,  but 
he  was  not  one  to  be  at  any  time 
easily  shut  up;  and  now  Lord 
Athelston  professing  great  anxiety 
when  he  heard  of  a  rival,  and 
begging  to  hear  all  the  particulars, 
it  was  quite  sufficient  to  set  Master 
Tom  oft ;  and  in  spite  of  his  sisters 
blushes,  and  his  mother's  feeble 
remonstrances,  he  indulged  in  a 
very  glowing  account  of  the  curate's 
devotion  and  agonies,  and  his  utter 
incapability,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  his  instructing  any  boy 
in  Latin. 


CHAPTER    A. 

Aim  now  we  must  return  to  Morte 
d'AtlieUtou,  and  see  bow  the  time 
was  passing  there ;  very  slowly  and 
weanly  it  seemed,  as  the  Lady 
Bowena.  almost  imperceptibly,  was 
regaining  her  lost  strength.  List- 
leas,  indifferent,  heedless,  apparently 
almost  uncooscious  of  the  every  day 
events  passing  around  her,  neverthe- 
less she  steadfastly  refused  to  leave 
her  home,  and  clung  with  a  strange 
tenacity  to  her  lonely,  desolate  life, 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
little  village  doctor,  who  prescribed 
change  of  air  and  scene  as  the  only 
thing  to   restore  tone  to   her  ex* 
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hausted  frame.  Sir  Gregory  Pow- 
der had  taken  his  final  fee,  and 
given  his  parting  opinion  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
her  recovery  but  cheerful  society, 
and  the  companionship  of  young 
people  of  her  own  age.  Wise  Sir 
Gregory  !  anxious  little  village  doc- 
tor! both  of  you  in  this  instance 
were  equally  impotent  to  cure  the 
girl's  malady,  or  minister  to  a  miud 
so  bitterly  diseased. 

She  sought  no  change  of  scene, 
nor  yet  society,  while  she  was 
quietly,  but  decidedly,  discouraging 
even  the  old  housekeeper's  visits, 
who  at  first  used  to  bring  her  knit- 
ting, and  sit  with  her  darling  to  keep 
her  company ;  but  she  soon  perceived 
that  her  darling  did  not  appreciate 
her  kind  intentions,  and  so  subsided 
back  to  her  own  dominions,  and 
wondered,  as  indeed  did  the  whole 
household,  "  what  it  all  meant,  and 
what  had  become  of  Lord  Athel- 
ston." 

Lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  luxurious 
little  room,  which  a  father's  love  had 
fitted  up  with  every  elegance  and 
comfort,  Lady  Bowena  did  not  hear 
the  sound  of  wheels  approaching, 
nor  the  consequent  bustle  of  an 
arrival,  till  old  Mrs.  Binny,  with 
tears  streaming  from  her  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  one  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  so  long,  entered  the  room 
to  inform  her  that  her  aunt,  Lady 
Eleanor,  had  arrived,  and  wished 
much  to  see  her.  A  cloud  came  on 
her  ladyship's  brow,  and  she  mut- 
tered something  to  herself,  which 
was  certainly  not  a  welcome  to  her 
unknown  relative.  "  What  right 
had  she  to  come  and  tease  her  iu 
her  misery,  this  woman  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing,  saving  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  girl  who  had 
darkened  her  life  with  misery  and 
crime." 

She  knew  at  once  what  she  had 
come  for,  and  she  smiled  bitterly  to 
herself.    She  had  never  asked  one 


question,  she  had  never  shown  one 
sign  which  could  lead  any  one  to 
guess  that  she  knew  the  truth  ;  and 
yet  she  never  for  one  moment 
doubted  that  her  cousin  was  indeed 
alive,  nor  thought  that  the  pale 
figure  she  had  seen  standing  by  her 
dying  father's  side  might  have  been 
the  phantom  of  her  distempered 
brain.  She  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  have  to  leave  the 
home  of  her  fathers,  and  lately  even 
she  had  begun  to  wonder  why  Lord 
Athelston  had  left  her  undisturbed 
so  long ;  but  now  that  the  edict  had 
come,  she  hated  with  a  bitter  hate 
the  woman  who  had  come  to  turn 
her  adrift. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  ever  cour- 
teous in  speech  and  manner,  veiling, 
as  had  ever  been  her  wont,  her 
deepest  feelings  under  a  graceful, 
well-bred  demeanour ;  and  now  she 
desired  the  housekeeper  to  show  her 
aunt  up  to  her,  as  she  was  too  weak 
to  receive  her  downstairs.  Then, 
calmly  lying  back  on  the  sofa,  she 
awaited,  without  any  of  the  inward 
emotion  that  was  tearing  her  soul 
being  visible,  the  advent  of  her  foe. 

It  would  not  have  needed  her 
previous  knowledge,  nor  yet  the 
servant's  formal  announcement  of 
her  name,  for  Lady  Bowena  to 
recognize  her  aunt,a  no  doubt  much- 
developed  and  matronly  edition  of 
Sybil,  barring  the  degenerate  brown 
eyes,  albeit  strangely  like  Sybil  still, 
and  it  was  more  of  hatred  than  weak- 
ness that  caused  the  blue  eyes  to 
close  languidly  and  shut  out  the 
unwelcome  vision.  But  it  was  only  a 
momentary  impulse  ;  then  she  made 
an  effort  to  rise  and  politely  welcome 
her  aunt,  but  that  gentle-hearted 
loving  woman  was  by  her  side  in  one 
moment.  The  fragile,  delicate  figure 
in  black,  shorn  of  all  its  wealth  of 
yellow  hair,  and  looking  strangely 
old  and  wan  in  the  delicate  lace  cap, 
albeit  that  it  was  most  tastefully 
constructed  by  the  dainty  French 
fingers  of  Mademoiselle  Auralie,  had 
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routed  all  hertenderest  sympathies. 
•'  Don't  stir,  dear,'*  she  said  gently, 
"  I  sm,  indeed,  grieved  to  see  you 
looking  so  ill." 

'*  Oh !  I  am  much  better,  thank 
you  ;  1  shall  soon  be  quite  strong 
and  myself  again." 

Lady  Eleanor  smoothed  her  niece's 
pillow  with  loving  hsnds ;  it  seemed 
a  terrible  thing  to  her  that  this  girl 
had  been  left  to  suffer  so  long  alone, 
and  she  wondered  at  herself  that  she 
bsd  never  realised  her  desolate  posi- 
tion before,  or  come  to  keep  her 
company.  She  murmured  out  her 
contrition  now  in  low  soft  tones, 
but  Lady  Rowena  assured  her  aunt 
"  that  she  was  much  better  alone ; " 
and  very  soon  Lady  Eleanor  in- 
sensibly began  to  feel,  though  she 
could  hardly  tell  why,  that  the  girl 
spoke  the  truth.  She  sat  down  then, 
looking  pitifully  upon  the  weary, 
watted  form  before  her,  pondering 
sadly  how  she  should  tell  her  un- 
welcome tale;  and  Lady  Rowena, 
lying  back  on  her  couch  with  closed 
eyes  and  lips,  inwardly  determined 
to  give  her  aunt  no  assistance  what* 
ever,  by  putting  any  questions  or 
showing  any  curiosity  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  visit. 

Soon  the  servant  brought  in 
candles,  and  a  message  from  the 
housekeeper  to  know  *•  What  Lady 
Eleanor  would  wish  about  dinner  r  *' 

"Ob,  Lady  Eleanor,"  exclaimed 
Rowena,  "  how  neglectful  1  have 
been,  and  you  must  be  so  tired  and 
hungry.  1  take  my  invalid's  dinner 
early  ;  but  what  would  you  like  ?  *' 

44 1  am  not  hungry,  indeed,  my 
dear.  When  1  arrived  I  went  into 
Mrs.  Binny's  room ;  you  know  we 
were  old  friends,  though  1  have  not 
seen  her  for  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  she  gave  me  some  tea,  and  made 
me  quite  comfortable  before  I  sent 
her  to  jou;"  and  Lady  Eleanor's 
eyes  i  >  full  of  tears,  and  her  lips 
t  as  she  thought  of  all  those 

lo  v  of  banishment  from  her 
s  home. 


"  Oh !  but  you  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  that  Tell  Mrs. 
Binny  to  send  up  some  cutlets  or 
something  of  that  kind  with  tea, 
and  as  quickly  as  she  can,  and  tell 
Auralie  to  come  here  and  show  Lady 
Eleanor  her  room." 

The  servant  withdrew,  while  Lady 
Roweua,  turning  to  her  aunt,  gra- 
ciously "  hoped  that  she  would  not 
mind  taking  her  tea  in  that  room, 
as  it  wss  the  only  one  she  had  in- 
habited since  her  father's  desth.*' 

44  Certainly  not,  dear,"  Lady 
Eleanor  replied,  "you  must  not 
think  of  making  any  change  for 
me." 

Tea  was  over,  and  Lady  Rowena 
bad  again  sunk  back  on  her  sofa, 
while  Lady  Eleanor  comfortably  (as 
far  as  the  body  went)  ensconced 
hernelf  in  an  easy  chair;  but  her 
thoughts  were  sadly  perturbed  on 
the  subject  that  had  caused  her 
journey,  and  the  good  lady  sat 
staring  into  the  fire,  and  seeking 
for  some  inspiration  whereby  she 
might  introduce  the  painful  topic. 
**  You  mtitft  find  this  place  very 
lonely,  dear,"  she  said,  having  re- 
course to  an  obvious  met  to  open 
the  conversation. 

u  I  don't  mind,"  said  the  girl, 
wearily. 

*'  \\  ell,  but  you  will  mind,  dear, 
in  a  little  time;  you  are  very  young, 
and  it  is  not  natural  that  your  whole 
life  should  be  blighted  for  ever  by 
one  sorrow,  however  great  that  one 
may  have  been." 

Rowena's  brow  contracted  as  if  in 
pain,  but  she  answered  coldly, 44  My 
sorrow  has  been  such  that  1  never 
expect  my  life  for  ever  more  to  be 
anything  but  one  long  hopeless 
pain." 

"  My  poor  child,  do  not  speak  or 
think  so  despondtngly ;  time  is  a 
great  healer  and  curer."  Lady 
Eleanor  felt  that,  aa  a  clergyman's 
wife,  it  was  her  duty  now  to  say 
some  word  in  season  to  this  sorely 
girl,  but  the  poor  lady  found 
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it  very  difficult  to  offer  any  consola- 
tion, spiritual  or  otherwise,  to  one 
who  seemed  so  utterly  cold,  calm, 
and  almost  repellant  in  her  manner ; 
more  especially  as  she  herself  felt 
somewhat  like  a  traitor,  for  strangely 
enough  it  was  the  fact  of  Lord 
Athelston's  delinquency  to  his  cousi  u 
which  kept  running  through  her 
mind,  and  she  feared  more  the  shock 
of  hearing  that  he  was  alive,  but 
faithless  to  her,  for  Rowena,  than 
even  the  great  bereavement  which 
she  had  sustained  in  his  supposed 
death. 

•'  What  are  your  plans  for  the 
future,  dear?"  she  asked,  hesita- 
tingly ;  '*  do  not  think  that  it  is  mere 
curiosity  makes  me  ask  you,  but  you 
have  been  ill  and  delirious  so  long 
that  perhaps  you  do  not  know  all 
that  has  occurred." 

"  Yes,  Lady  Eleanor,  I  do,  or  at 
least  I  know  that  my  cousin  is 
alive." 

Lady  Eleanor  gave  a  little  jump 
and  a  suppressed  scream,  Lady 
Rowena  watching  her  keenly  from 
her  half-closed  eyes,  waiting  to  see 
how  much  of  all  that  had  occurred 
her  aunt  knew.  That  Lord  Athel- 
ston had  never  betrayed  that  last 
fatal  scene,  that  had  raised  a  barrier 
of  blood  between  them,  she  never 
doubted,  but  why  had  he  sent  Lady 
Eleanor  to  her  ?  What  story  had 
he  told  Sybil's  mother  of  what  had 
parted  him  from  his  once  engaged 
wife  for  ever  ? 

"  Lord  Athelston  did  not  know  ; 
he  was  afraid  that  you  might  hear 
he  was  alive  in  some  sudden  way 
that  might  startle  you." 

"Lord  Athelston  in  very  kind, 
but  I  thought  he  would  have  known 
from  our  last  meeting  that  he  was 
personally  a  subject  of  indifference 
to  me,  and  that  he  never  could  ex- 
pect to  have  any  revival  of  acquain- 
tance between  us.  I  am  rather 
tired,  Lady  Eleanor,  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  Tetiring  to  rest  so 
early  ; "  and  the  girl  rose  with  a  ma- 


jestic air,  and  a  scornful  curl  upon 
her  haughty  lip. 

Lady  Eleanor  was  petrified ;  here 
was  the  whole  affair  taken  out  of 
her  hands  in  a  way  that  proved 
clearly  that  she  might  have  spared 
herself  a  long  journey  and  a  great 
deal  of  mental  anxiety,  in  so  far  as 
her  niece  was  concerned.  Never- 
theless, she  could  not  help  giving  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  that  the  worst 
was  over,  and  certainly  much  more 
satisfactorily  so  than  she  had  dared  to 
anticipate.  All  the  next  day  Lady 
Rowena  avoided  all  approach  to  the 
subject  of  her  cousin.  However, 
Lady  Eleanor  did  manage  to  say  a 
word  before  parting  for  the  night. 

Lady  Rowena  winced  slightly 
when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
made  no  will,  albeit  she  said  calmly, 
"  It  does  not  much  signify,  but  I 
hope  Lord  Athelston  will  excuse 
my  not  having  entered  into  business 
matters  before  this,  but  I  really  was 
not  equal  to  the  exertion.  How- 
ever, I  shall  see  papa's  lawyer  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  get  him  to 
communicate  with  my  cousin." 

"  Lord  Athelston  will  do  every- 
thing, dear,  that  is  kind  and  gener- 
ous by  you ;  he  desired  me  to  say 
that  he  would  make  over  two  thou- 
sand a  year  to  you." 

Lady  Rowena  waved  her  hand 
haughtily.  "  I  do  not  understand 
business  matters,  aunt,"  she  said, 
coldly.  "  My  lawyer  shall  write  to 
Lord  Athelston ;  it  is  his  duty  to 
look  after  my  interests.  I  shall 
accept  of  nothing  but  what  I  have 
a  legal  right  to." 

Lady  Eleanor  was  silenced,  this 
young  person  was  altogether  too 
much  for  her ;  and  so  they  parted 
with  decidedly  colder  feelings  on 
the  aunt's  part  than  she  had  been 
inclined  to  entertain  for  her  deso- 
late niece  when  they  bad  first  met. 

It  was  Lady  Eleanor's  intention 
to  return  borne  the  next  day,  and  as 
she  would  have  to  start  by  an  early 
train,  when  parting  for  the  night  she 
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wished  Lady  Rowena  good-bye. 
"And  remember,  dear,"  she  Baid, 
"we  shall  always  be  glad  to  wel- 
come you  at  Pockley,  and  you  can 
make  it  your  home  for  any  length 
of  time  that  may  suit  your  con- 
venience." 

Lady  Rowena  thanked  her,  and 
almost  warmly,  for  her  offer,  and  for 
a  moment  the  poor  isolated  heart 
yearned  for  the  love  and  peace  of 
the  quiet  country  home;  but  the 
weakness  was  only  momentary,  and 
the  parting  kiss  she  gave  her  aunt 
was  cold  and  uncordial  as  ever. 

Lady  Eleanor  went  downstairs 
to  talk  a  little  over  old  times  to  the 
housekeeper.  That  good  woman 
mourned,  and  puzzled  her  kindly  old 
heart  a  good  deal  at  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  Lady  Rowena, 
and  what  had  become  of  Lord 
Athelston,  but  not  even  to  her  old 
friend  did  Lady  Eleanor  tell  of  his 
engagement  to  her  own  daughter, 
Sybil ;  she  felt  as  if  it  would  have 
been  almost  cruel  to  refer  to  such 
an  event  under  the  same  roof  with 
Rowena.  And  Lady  Rowena,  the 
proud,  cold  woman,  in  the  privacy 
of  her  chamber,  when  Mademoiselle 
Aural ie  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
night,  lay  like  some  stricken  animal 
writhing  in  its  death  throes,  clench- 
ing her  hands  in  her  agony  till  the 
nails  cut  the  tender  skin.  Surely, 
if  deadly  hate  could  kill,  there  would 
have  been  wild  woe  and  wailing  that 
night  in  the  Rectory  of  Pockley-in- 
the-  Marsh. 

Lady  Rowena,  through  her 
lawyer,  firmly  refused  to  accept  the 
two  thousand  a  year  urged  upon 
her  by  her  cousin.  "She  would 
have  nothing,"  she  said,  "  that  she 
had  not  a  legal  right  to.  What- 
ever ready  money  her  father  left, 
and  all .  his  personal  property,  she 
felt  justified  in  taking."  The  valua- 
tor, who  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Athelston  himself,  took  a  very 
liberal  view  of  the  late  lord's  per- 
sonalties,   and  the  Lady  Rowena, 


none  the  wiser,  found  herself  the 
possessor  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

One  fine  morning,  early  in  spring, 
with  little  fuss,  and  without  one 
outward  token  of  the  wild  grief 
raging  within,  the  girl  left  the 
stately  home  of  her  ancestors,  never 
to  set  her  foot  within  its  walls  again. 

Late  in  the  summer  Lord  Athel- 
ston aud  Sybil  were  married,  and 
after  a  pleasant  tour  through  foreign 
lands,  settled  down  at  Morte 
d' Athelston.  Once  again  gay  voices 
were  heard  in  the  old  park,  and  the 
merry  laugh  of  young  children 
sounded  through  hall  and  corridor. 
Some  few  years  afterwards,  Lord  and 
Lady  Athelston,  travelling  abroad, 
and  seeing  everything  that  was  to 
be  seen,  made  their  way  into  one  of 
the  many  gaming-houses  of  Baden. 
The  crowd  was  great,  the  heat  in- 
tense, and  the  eager,  unholy  faces  of 
the  players  a  sight  so  sickening  to 
Sybil  that  she  turned  away  her 
head,  and  begged  of  her  husband  to 
bring  her  out,  which  he  did  quickly, 
for  in  that  motley  throng  he  had 
seen  one  face,  that  of  a  woman,  wild 
and  distorted  in  its  lust  for  gold, 
and  their  eyes  had  met. 

"  I  saw  you  playing  like  a  good 
one  to-day,  Frea,"  said  Lord  Athel- 
ston to  a  friend  that  evening. 
"  Who  was  the  lady  on  your 
right?" 

"On  my  right?  Let  me  see. 
Oh  !  the  little  woman  who  is  always 
so  beautifully  dressed,  only  a  trifle 
over-rouged  and  bella-donnaed  ;  not 
unlike  yourself  either,  old  fellow,  if 
some  female  Mephistopheles  had 
taken  possession  of  you,  and  turned 
you  into  a  woman." 

Lord  Athelston  winced.  "  What 
is  her  name,  do  you  know?" 

"Well,  it  is  doubtful,"  replied 
Captain  Frederick  Ward,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "  Just  at  present  she  passes 
as  the  Baroness  Bloom  burgh,  and 
is  the  property  of  that  wretched- 
looking  cripple  that  you  meet  every- 
where wheeled  about  in  a  chair.   He 
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is  very  rich,  and  they  say  ouce  had 
the  use  of  his  legs,  but  used  them 
once  too  often  running,  away  with 
the  said  lady,  when  they  were  neatly 
picked  from  under  him  by  the  out- 
raged bullet  of  a  Russian  prince,  or 
the  bullet  of  an  outraged  Russian, 
whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  if  the  Baron 
does  not  look  sharp  that  he  will  lose 
his  money  as  well  as  his  legs.  She 
had  an  awful  run  of  bad  luck  after 
you  left  to-day." 

The  Athelstons  left  Baden  rather 
hurriedly,  but  Lord  Athelston  never 
told  his  wife  what  he  had  seen  or 
heard.  That  secret  was  laid  be- 
side the  one  he  still  carried,  hid 
even  from  the  wife  of  his  love,  of 
what  had  passed  between  Rowena 
and  ^himself  on  that  fatal  day  in 
the  ruined  tower  of  Morte  d1  Athel- 
ston. 

Long  years  afterwards,  when  one 
day  Lord  Athelston  was  looking 
over  The  Times  in  his  usual  lazy 
fashion,  he  was  startled  into  an 
amount  of  life  and  activity  that  was 
perfectly  new  and  unaccountable  to 
his  wife,  who  would  have  seen  no- 
thing in  the  paper,  even  if  he  had 
shown  it  to  her,  to  account  for  such 
unwonted  energy  on  his  part.  But 
he  did  not  do  bo,  and  Lady  Athel- 
ston- watched  him  pacing  up  and 
down  the  terrace  outside  the  window 
of  their  little  morning  room,  without 
even  the  usual  solace  of  men's 
troubles,  a  cigar,  and  with  a  very 
unusual  look  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity upon  his  brow. 

Of  course  Lady  Athelston  took 
up  the  paper,  scanning  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  She  read  many 
curious  announcements  and  pathetic 
appeals — lost  wives  and  husbands, 
sons  and  daughters,  called  upon  to 
return  to  their  disconsolate  friends ; 
and  she  read,  "  Mysterious  Occur- 
rence in  Paris,"  a  young  woman's 
body  recovered  from  the  Seine,  and 
now  lying  for  identification  in  that 
hideous  receptacle  of  those  who  die 


in  sin  and  misery,  •'  The  Morgue." 
The  paragraph  went  on  to  say  that 
the  wretched  woman,  judging  by  her 
appearance,  was  evidently  a  lady,  and 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  poverty 
that  had  reduced  her  to  commit 
the  rash  act,  as  her  dress  was  of  the 
richest  materials,  and  her  fingers 
covered  with  rings,  and  that  round 
her  neck  she  wore  a  blue  ribbon 
with  a  diamond  ring  attached  to  it. 
Somehow  Lady  Athelston  read  this 
paragraph  twice,  but  still  she  never 
connected  it  with  her  husband's 
mysterious  conduct,  until  that 
gentleman  came  in  and  announced 
to  her  that  he  started  that  evening 
for  Paris. 

Lady  Athelston  asked  no  ques- 
tions, only  a  pained  anxious  look 
came  iuto  the  great  dark  eyes,  which 
Lord  Athelston  saw,  and  turning 
from  the  door  which  he  was  just 
opening,  he  came  back  and  took  his 
wife  in  his  arms. 

11  Sybil,"  he  said,  €<  trust  me ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  now,  but  some  day  I 
shall  tell  you  ail."  And  Lady  Athel- 
ston did  trust  him,  wholly  aud  en- 
tirely, until  the  day  came  at  last 
when  her  husband  did  tell  her  every- 
thing, from  the  day  when  he  and 
Rowena  stood  alone  on  the  ruined 
tower,  to  the  day  when  she  was 
buried  out  of  his  sight.  And  Lord 
Athelston  was  glad  iu  his  heart  that 
he  had  waited  until  then,  when  the 
fair  friend  who  had  wrought  such 
wicked  wrong  had  passed  away  from 
the  earth,  and  Sybil  knew  she  could 
forgive  the  evil  that  had  brought  her 
so  much  of  good. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Athelston 
journeyed  to  Paris,  and  there  found 
what  he  had  expected  to  see — the 
proud  Rowena,  proud  and  beautiful 
no  more,  a  loathsome  object  to  look 
on,  in  a  vile  and  loathsome  place. 
He  could  find  out  nothing  about  her, 
and,  truth  to  say,  he  did  not  take 
much  trouble  to  do  so.  By  money 
and  interest  he  accomplished  all  he 
wanted,  and  the  poor  remains  were 
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spared  the  ignominy  of  a  suicide's 
grave. 

In  a  remote  corner,  all  alone, 
away  from  stately  mausoleums  that 
testify  to  the  virtues  of  the  rich,  and 
baby  graves  covered  with  stiff  wreaths 
of  hideous  immortelles  that  tell  of 
the  French  mother's  love  for  the 
baby  form  that  lies  mouldering  there, 
stands  one  grave.    No  hand  comes 


on  fete  days  to  lay  a  flower  on  it, 
nor  an  everlasting  wreath ;  but  in 
process  of  time  there  was  put  a 
small  white  cross,  with  the  single 
letter  R ,  and  the  lady  who  in  life 
had  been  proud  as  an  empress  lies 
unbonoured  and  unknown  in  a  lonely 
grave,  in  a  lonely  corner  of  the  great 
French  Garden  of  Death,  Pere-la- 
Chaise. 


STONE  WORSHIP:  IRELAND. 


It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  pre- 
sent essay  to  treat  of  that  Cyclo- 
pean age  of  stone  architecture  which 
preceded  the  last  -  detected  foot- 
prints of  history  and  the  last 
vestiges  of  credible  tradition.  That 
age  of  Irish  civilisation,  which  iu 
all  probability  preceded  the  arrival 
of  the  Celt,  and  which  has  left 
monuments  which  cannot  be  paral- 
leled by  any  memorials  of  antiquity 
in  any  other  country  occupied  by 
Aryan  nations,  forms  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  world, upon  which 
palaeontology  has  thrown  hardly  any 
light,  and  which,  though  teeming 
with  internal  light  and  beauty,  is 
closed  and  dark  to  the  eye  of  the 
most  ardent  and  laborious  antiqua- 
rian. I  purpose  dealing  with  that 
less  wonderful,  but  still  highly  in- 
teresting epoch,  in  which  the  stone 
memorials  of  Ireland  do  not  dinvr 
greatly  from  the  monuments  of  si- 
milar character  preserved  in  other 
countries. 

Of  the  Cyclopean  period  I  will 
but  say  this,  that  civilized  as  it  must 
have  been,  the  sacred  character  of 
stone,  by  which  the  imagination  of 
nearly  every  people  has  been  at 
some  time  impressed,  was,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  best  antiqua- 
rians, even  then  recognized.  Stone 
was  held  even  by  the  people  of  that 


age  in  too  great  reverence  to  be 
employed  for  such  purposes  as  the 
construction  of  buildings,  in  which 
men  cooked,  and  ate,  and  slept. 

In  the  grave-stone  of  to-day,  we 
have  what  might  be  termed  the  dege- 
nerate descendant  of  that  tall  pillar 
by  which  our  ancestors  used  to 
honour  the  spot  where  their  chief 
or  theirpriest  was  inhumed.  Among 
the  Welsh  to  this  day  they  are 
called  Theini-Gwyr,  men's  pillars, 
herein  iudicating  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  these  frequent  memorials 
of  early  times  originated.  Many 
of  these  stones  are  inscribed  with 
Ogham  characters.  Ogkam  was  a 
secret  mode  of  writing  used  by  the 
Druids.  It  was  also  employed,  as 
here,  for  sacred  purposes,  the  in- 
scription of  consecrated  stones,  &c. 
It  was  of  a  simple  description. 
The  letter  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  straight  or  slanting 
strokes  drawn,  and  by  their  re- 
lative position  to  a  long  horizontal 
line,  above,  below,  or  across  which 
the  strokes  were  drawn. 
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It  is  a  point  in  dispute  amongst 
antiquaries  whether  this    was    an 
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ancient  mode  of  writing  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  or  the  Scy  t  ho- 
Oreek  characters,  which  Cae«ar  found 
in  use  in  Gaul,  and  which  among 
Scandinavian  nations  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Liter®  Irlandorum,"  or 
whether  it  was  formed  from  the 
Scthyo-  Greek,  and  was  of  late  inven- 
tion. The  fact  of  its  being  used  for 
■acred  purposes,  or  in  connection 
with  sepulture,  would  favour  the  con- 
cjut-i  >n  that  it  was  an  ancient  mode 
of  writing.  Nothing  is  better  esta- 
blished than  that  the  arts  which 
have  fallen  into  desuetude  are  gene- 
rally retained  for  sacred  uses,  as  the 
employment  by  the  Hebrews  of  the 
ancient  flint-knife  for  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  while  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  consonant  with  what  we 
knov  of  human  nature  that  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  should 
wish  to  publish  his  name  and  doings 
in  letters  -  commonly  understood, 
unless  they  were  prevented  by  some 
ancient  and  hallowed  custom.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that 
the  nature  of  this  alphabet,  in  which 
the  vowels  and  consonants  are  sepa- 
rated, furnishes  internal  evidence 
of  its  having  been  contrived  by  per- 
sons possessing  some  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  acquainted  with 
alphabets  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  there 
are  several  of  these  funeral  pillar- 
atones  marked  with  Ogham  charac- 
Jtera.  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  dese- 
cration to  remove  these  monuments 
from  the  hill-side  or  moor  in  which 
our  ancestors  set  them  up  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  that  they 
might  be  labelled  and  preserved  in 
a  house  in  Dublin.  One,  perhaps, 
might  be  so  treated,  that  it  might 
be  preserved  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  But  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  antiquities  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  undergo  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  going  themselves  to 
aee  these  stones,  where  originally 
they  have  been  set  up.  I  hope  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  will  not  sanc- 


tion any  further  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  and  that  any  persons  who  own 
the  land  in  which  such  sacred  relics 
still  remain  will  have  sufficient  re- 
verence for  antiquity  not  to  permit 
anv  such  Vandalism  to  occur  again. 

^The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Graves,  who  has  stu- 
died this  form  of  writing,  has  de- 
ciphered the  inscriptions  upon  many 
of  these  stones.  One  of  them 
yields  this  inscription:  " Nocati 
Maqui  Maqui  Relti  (the  stone)  of 
Mocat,  the  son  of  MacReithi." 
Another  yields  the  following: 
l' Maqui  Muevi  Uddami,  the  stone 
of  Uddam,  the  son  of  Mogh."  He 
adds,  "The  names  of  MacRetti 
and  MacMucoi  appear  on  several 
Ogham  monuments  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  ;  the  former  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  MacReithi,  which 
occurs  in  an  ancient  southern  pedi- 
gree in  the  Book  of  Leccan.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions, like  the  most  ancient  monu- 
mental inscriptions  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  very  generally  present 
proper  names  in  the  genitive  case. 
The  crosses  on  this  monument  ap- 
pear to  have  been  executed  by  a 
hammer  or  a  punch,  and  not  by  a 
cutting  tool — a  style  of  workman- 
ship characteristic  of  the  earliest 
inscribed  stones  in  this  country." 

Sir  William  Wilde  says  that  most 
of  these  Ogham  inscriptions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cut  in  by  punch- 
ing or  rubbing  with  a  metal  tool. 
Though  one  must  defer  to  an  anti- 
quary so  celebrated,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  they  could  not  have 
been  done  by  one  of  flint.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick  thinks  that 
stones  thus  inscribed  were  some- 
times mere  boundary  stones,  either 
set  up  erect  or  buried  in  crypts,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  referred 
to  as  occasion  arose.  If  this  were 
the  case,  a  position,  however,  for 
which  he  does  not  advance  any 
defence,  it  would  seem  to  indi  o 
that  not  only  did  Ogham  p       ae 
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the  Scytbo- Greek  alphabet,  bat 
that  the*e  inscriptions  were  made 
before  that  mode  of  writing  was 
erer  introduced  into  the  country, 
and  when  Ogham  was  a  profane 
language,  and  used  for  common 
purposes. 

But  these  stones  were  employed 
more  especially  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Jacob  set  up  a  stone,  and 
poured  oil  uihmi  it.  The  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  make  an  altar  of 
hewn  stone.  They  found  a  stone 
suited  for  the  purpose,  set  it  up, 
and  made  their  offerings  upon  it. 
These  stones  gradually  oecame 
more  than  nltars ;  they  became 
emblems  of  the  gods.  Buddn  is 
now,  and  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial, worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  black  stone.  In  Greece, 
Mercury  was  frequently  represented 
under  toe  form  of  a  stone  pillar. 

Vast  numbers  of  pillar  -  stones 
ttill  remsin  in  Ireland ;  they  are 
more  frequently  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cairns  and  crom- 
legtif.  At  Temple  Brian,  in  the 
count v  of  Cork,  there  is  a  cone- 
shaped  white  stone,  surrounded  by 
a  stone  circle,  while  outside  the 
circle  stands  one  still  taller.  There 
is  a  ruin  of  an  ancient  small 
church  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early 
Christian  missions  ries  affected  to 
sympathize  with  the  pagan  religion 
of  the  people.  They  did  not  come 
as  iconoclasts,  but  to  preach  the 
unknown  God.  This  was  the  se- 
cret of  their  rapid  and  manrellous 
success.  At  every  spot  which  was 
sacred  to  some  pagan  deity,  they 
set  up  also  the  worship  of  Christ, 
and  gradually  weaned  the  inhabi- 
tants from  their  ancient  creed.  But 
two  instances  of  iconoclasm  are 
recorded.  St.  Patrick  destroyed  a 
pillar-god,  and  consumed  the  books 
of  the  Druid.     This,  however,  must 


hare  been  in  old  age,  when  his 
power  and  the  influence  of  his  creed 
had  extended  over  the  whole 
country.  These  being  particularly 
mentioned,  shows  what  was  the 
general  character  of  his  religious 
policy. 

Host  of  these  stones  appear  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the 
sun,  who  was  the  principal  god  of 
pagan  Ireland.  In  Inni*- Murray, 
a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Sligo,* 
is  a  conical  pillar  called  by  the  na- 
tives Ctogh-griane,  *.«.,  the  sun- 
stone.  Its  environment  is  unusual. 
It  starts  from  a  square  pedestal 
of  masonry,  surrounded  at  a  few 
feet  distance  by  a  low  thick  wall, 
apparently  to  preserve  it  from  pro- 
fanation. Close  to  this  wall  is  an 
artificial  mound  of  earth,  irregular 
in  shape,  and  containing  small  cells, 
vaulted  with  rude  stones.  Some  of 
these  are  perfect,  having  a  hole  in 
the  top,  and  a  small  one  in  the  side, 
apparently  for  the  admission  of  air. 

Many,  however,  have  fallen  in. 
Fronting  the  tumulus  and  the  sun- 
stone,  there  is  an  area  where  it 
is  likely  the  worshippers  assembled, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  pillar 
and  tumulus,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
ten  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  ten 
feet  thick,  built  of  huge  stones 
without  mortar,  but  extremely  well 
put  together.  The  enclosure  forms 
a  sort  of  irregular  ellipse,  having 
two  entrances,  but  so  narrow  that  a 
man  can  hardly  pass  through.  Near 
one  of  them  is  a  circular  cell,  not 
in  the  wall,  but  in  a  kind  of  en- 
largement of  it,  which  projects  into 
the  oval  space. 

Msny  of  these  pillar-stones  are 
of  such  height  and  weight,  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  their  being  exe- 
cuted by  a  people  destitute  of 
mechanical  art*.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  worship  of  stones 
that  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  sup- 
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pose  that  the  worshippers  were  a 
rude  people.  If  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped a  rude  stone  as  Mercury, 
and  the  Hebrews  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  the  same  sort  of 
adoration,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Europe  might  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  while  they  retained 
their  ancient  religious  rites.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  these  large 
stones  have  been  erected  by  the 
means  of  earthen  mounds,  up  which 
the  stones  were  rolled  and  fitted 
into  their  place,  and  that  after- 
wards the  earth  was  cleared  away. 
In  Kerry,  near  Ardfert,  on  the 
summit  of  a  large  cairn,  there  stands 
a  tall  pillar-stone,  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  measuring  thirteen  feet 
around  the  base,  and  another  near 
Kildare  of  somewhat  similar  di- 
mensions. The  unassisted  labour 
of  men's  hands  could  scarcely  have 
rolled  these  stones  up  any  mound, 
no  matter  how  gradual. 

There  are  three  tall  stones  near 
Macroom,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
said  to  have  been  put  up  in  recent 
times,  to  commemorate  a  battle 
fought  at  that  spot  by  Brian  Boru. 
They  are  called  Gowlan  stones, 
which  meaus  "  stones  of  lamenta- 
tion." Though  stones  of  lamenta- 
tion, however,  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  they  must  have  been  set 
up  by  the  victors,  and  called  by 
some  name,  indicating  stones  of 
triumph.  Stones  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  also  called  Crom- Crunch 
and  Cromdulh,  either  in  allusion 
to  their  being  commemorative  of 
defeat  and  slaughter,  or  because 
they  were  devoted  to  some  san- 
guinary god.  Crom  signifies  "  fate," 
as  well  as  "god.1*  Dubh  is  black, 
and  Oruach  bloody. 

In  some  places  they  are  called 
Bothely  a  strongly  suggestive  name 
to  those  who  accept  Dr.  O'Brien's 
derivation  of  the  word,  " Both"  a 
house,  and  "I?Z,"  god.  In  some  parts 


of  Ireland,  and  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  the  expression 
for  going  to  chapel  signifies,  "to 
the  stone."  For  Scotland,  this  is 
evidenced  by  Pennant;  and  for 
Ireland,  by  Eyl^d,  in  his  History 
of  Waterford. 

Some  maintain  that  those  beau- 
tiful crosses,  of  which  Mr.  O'Neil 
has  given  us  such  exquisite  illustra- 
tions, were  carved  in  Christian  times 
out  of  the  old  pillar-stone  gods,  as 
a  gradual  transformation  of  pagan- 
ism into  Christianity.  On  the  is- 
land of  Cape  Clear  stands  one  of 
these  pillar-stoues,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  cross  has  been  carved. 
This,  however,  is  a  theory  with 
which  I  cannot  coincide.* 

Pillar-stones  do  not  always  stand 
alone.  Sometimes. they  are  erected 
in  circles,  sometimes  in  an  irregular 
group. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Irish  pillar-stones  was  the  Crom- 
Cruach,  of  Breffny,  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim.  It  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  ten  small  pillars,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  offerings.  It  was  be- 
lieved in  ancient  times  that  the 
smaller  stones  were  doing  homage 
to  the  central  pillar.  There  is 
abundant  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  were  no  idols  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Irish — no  carved  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods.  St.  Patrick 
speaks  of  a  god  whom  they  used  to 
worship,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
was  no  more  than  one  of  those 
uncarved  sacred  stones.  No  clear 
allusion  to  the  possession  or  the 
worship  of  carved  idols  is  contained 
in  any  of  the  ancient  writings. 

In  the  travels  of  Sir  William 
Ousely,  he  relates  how  he  saw  in 
Persia  a  stone  of  a  fire-temple 
enclosed  by  other  stones,  whieh 
brought  strongly  to  his  mind  simi- 
lar erections  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Wales  and  Ireland.  He 
also  mentions   that  on   the    trees 
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surrounding  them  were  numbers 
of  rags  fastened  there  by  devotees. 
It  is  singular  that  this  custom  is 
still  retained  by  the  poor  people  in 
Irelsud  in  remote  places.  I  myself 
have  seen  trees  and  bushes*  near 
holy  wells  covered  with  rags. 

The  Scriptural  allusions  to  these 
pillar-stones  are  very  frequent,  so 
that  an  unbiassed  observer  must 
conclude  that  they  were  among  the 
Hebrews  the  remains  of  an  earlier 
and  ruder  form  of  religion.  Joshua 
erected  pillars  at  Gilgal,  and  we 
read  that  both  this  place  and  Bethel* 
where  Jacob  erected  another,  were 
places  of  the  utmost  sacredness 
down  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish 
history.  Moreover,  such  phrases  aa 
44  the  rock  of  defence/'  M  the  stone 
of  Israel,"  are  undoubtedly  refer- 
ences to  the  religious  and  hallowed 
associations  which  surrounded  many 
monuments  of  the  kind  still  retained 
and  honoured  iu  the  country. 

Many  of  these  stones  are  cut  flat 
upon  the  top,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  sacrificial  purposes,  and  some- 
times, where  there  is  a  circle  of 
such  stone*,  one  of  them  is  low, 
broad,  and  fiat,  slightly  sloped, 
doubtless  for  a  similar  use. 

Pillar-stones  abound  in  India. 
The 'god  of  the  tribe  Baydarou  is 
a  lofty  mass  of  granite,  placed  on 
the  apex  of  a  low  hill  Under- 
neath it  there  is  a  natural  cave,  in 
which  is  also  placed  a  rude  stone, 
emblematic  of  the  god  above.  Here, 
ouce  a  year,  all  the  tribes  resort 
to  make  their  offerings  and  eat  their 
hallowed  food. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  firea 
kindled  in  Ireland  are  the  remains 
of  the  adoration  of  Baa),  the  sun- 
god.  The  local  name  for  these  firea 
are  Btaltky mm*.  Hallow  Eve  is 
the  remnaut  of  another  ancient 
festival,  ded  ed  to  8mkm9  or  Smk~ 
ot#a,  one  01  '  nt  names  of 

the  sun.  wb  of  cakes, 

cs      I  M  ,    were  made 


Stone  circles  are  sometimes  made 
of  pillars,  and  sometimes  of  irre- 
gular-shaped stones.  The  circle 
was  a  mystic  device  of  pagan  Ire* 
land,  which  was  prolonged  into 
Christian  times.  The  early  Irish 
Christian  cross  was  surrounded  by 
a  circle. 

These  stone  circles  were  used  for 
profane  as  well  as  religious  solem- 
nities. Saul  was  brought  to  Gilgal 
in  order  that  he  mi^bt  be  crowned* 
Gilgal  is  a  duplication  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  circle. 
These  circles  are  found  in  many 
countries  besides  Ireland:  on 
Mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia,  on  Libanuai 
in  Persia,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c 

These  circles  generally  stand  on 
an  elevated  ground,  such  aa  the 
side  of  a  moderate  eminence,  or  en- 
compassing an  artificial  hill.  They 
frequently  surround  a  cairn,  some- 
times a  cromlegh,  and  sometimes 
an  erect  pillar-stone.  Sometimes  a 
pillar-stone  is  surrounded  by  two 
concentric  circles  of  stones.  At 
Moore  Ledge,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  where  is  a  twofold  circle 
of  this  description,  it  is  said  that 
the  grouud  near  the  centre  yields 
a  long  resounding  noise  to  a  stamp 
of  the  foot.  These  circles  are  of 
different  dimensions,  some  twenty 
feet  diameter,  some  of  much  greater 
aixe.  In  1810  the  dimensions  of 
an  enormous  circle  in  Rostrevor, 
county  of  Down,  were  taken 
and  preserved.  It  was  an  ehipse, 
120  feet  in  breadth,  by  210  in 
length.  It  has  aince,  I  believe, 
been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  age  of  barbarism  and  stupidity 
baa  nut  died  ont  with  the  worship 
of  stones. 

At  Killbellyowcn,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  are  three  circles  close 
b?  each  other.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
stones  in  these  circles  correspond 
eiactl?  to  that  of  the  stones  at 
Temple  Brian,  in  the  county  of 
Cock.     Evidently  the  arrangement 
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and  number  of  stones  in  the  various 
circles  and  pillar  combinations  were 
not  due  to  chance,  any  more  than 
the  general  selection  of  the  circular 
form.  The  same  arrangement  has 
been  also  remarked  at  Stonehenge, 
at  Bollrich  in  Oxfordshire,  and  by 
Ouseiy  in  Darab,  in  Persia.  Some- 
times the  circles  are  surrounded  by 
a  mound  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
height. 

The  number  of  stones  in  the 
circles  varies,  but  it  is  thought  that 
they  expressed  periods  of  time  or 
astronomical  epochs. 

The  stone  circles  were  the  temple 
of  judicial  assembly,  as  well  as  tem- 
ples of  worship.  This  custom  in 
Ireland  is  mentioned  by  Spencer 
as  being  retained  up  to  his  time. 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  was  remarkable 
for  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The 
name  implies  "  the  open  court."  In 
the  Highlands  these  circles  are 
called  Caer,  which  signifies  "  a 
throne,"  "oracle,""  place  of  address.** 

These  circles  are  usually  close 
either  to  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  stream 
— water  being  necessary  in  the  rites 
which  the  priests  and  people  went 
through  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  their  gods. 

There  is  nearly  always,  if  not 
universally,  one  or  more  under- 
ground caverns  connected  with 
these  circles.  Some  of  these  are 
closed  at  the  mouth  by  a  large 
stone.  "  Boiled  a  large  stone  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave."  In  the 
Cromleghs,  which  we  have  yet  to 
consider,  caverns  or  cells  are  some- 
times constructed  by  means  of  the 
stones,  by  which  the  huge  topping- 
stone  is  sustained.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  was  from  caverns  that  oracu- 
lar responses  were  delivered  in 
former  times  at  Delphos,  at  Eleusis, 
at  the  Grotto  of  Trophonius,  at 
the  cell  of  the  Cunuean  Sybil,  in 
Italy,  when  she  wa*  visited  by 
jEneas.  In  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  many  allusions,  usually  of 
a  condemnatory  nature*  to  this  sub- 


terranean utterance  of  oracular  re- 
sponses. "  Wizards  that  peep  and 
mutter'9  is  probably  one  of  this 
uature,  the  wizard  being  only  par- 
tially seen  and  his  voice  ill  heard, 
where  the  plain  and  outspoken 
methods  of  communication  adopted 
by  Ihe  priests  of  Jehovah  are  the 
subject  of  contrast.  "  Seeking  to 
wizards  that  speak  out  of  the  earth, 
Thy  voice  shall  be  as  one  that  hath 
a  familiar  spirit  out  of  the  ground, 
and  thy  speech  shall  whisper  out 
of  the  dust."  Again,  u  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens, 
I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  in  a 
dark  place  in  the  earth." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
caverns  of  this  nature  connected 
with  cromleghs  and  circles  were 
sometimes,  if  not  generally,  used  in 
this  way.  There  are  also  smaller 
cells,  in  which  urns  containing 
charred  bones  have  been  discovered. 
It  was  the  custom  of  our  early 
ancestors  to  burn  their  dead,  but 
this  was  not  exclusively  the  case. 
Many  skeletons  have  beeu  dis- 
covered regularly  interred,  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  Christian 
era.  With  Christianity  inhuma- 
tion came  in,  and  cremation  went 
out. 

The  cromlegh  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  different  forms  of 
stone-worship :  it  is  the  simplest, 
and  yet  the  most  imposing.  The 
huge  superincumbent  mass  with  its 
supports  must  have  strongly  affected 
the  minds  of  our  ancestors,  as  it 
does  the  minds  of  all  educated  per- 
sons, even  at  the  present  day.  The 
cromlegh  is  emphatically  the  altar. 
If  the  pillar-stone  was  ever  used  for 
b'irnt  offerings,  it  must  have  been 
either  as  a  substitute  for  the  crom- 
legh, or  merely  for  the  burning  of 
grain  or  cakes,  or  some  such  less 
awful  ceremony.  When  Jacob  set 
up  his  pillar  he  merely  poured  oil 
upon  it.  In  the  Bast,  the  cromlegh 
is-  called  "  the  altar  of  blood." 

The  word  signifies  "  the  stone 
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God."  The?  are  are  also  called 
Oromadh,  ••  the  god  of  bowing," 
because  the  superincumbent  stone 
had  always  a  steep  inclination  either 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to 
west.  It  lias  been  al*o  derived  so 
as  to  render  its  signification  the 
atone  of  sacrifice.  They  are  found 
in  all  sorts  of  situations,  and  in 
connection  with  other  ancient  stone 
relics,  or  apart  by  themselves.  As 
has  already  been  remarked,  there 
are  chambers  under  many  of  them, 
either  in  the  ground  or  super- 
terrene,  and  formed  by  the  stones 
which  support  the  huge  mass  aloft. 
They  are  all  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  a  passage  beneath.  When 
the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled  upon 
the  cromlegh,  the  children  and  ani- 
mals were  obliged  to  pass  under- 
neath through  these  passage*.  John 
Dunn,  who  wrote  iu  1820,  saw  in 
remote  Tillages  cattle  driven  through 
the  fires  upon  John's  Eve.  That 
he  aaw  the  children  rush  through 
it,  too,  ia  not  so  remarkable,  as  it  is 
just  what  a  child  would  do,  though, 
at  the  aame  time,  it  is  probably  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  sacred  usage. 

Mr.  Oodkin,  author  of  the  Eccle- 
tuuiical  HUtory  of  Ireland,  saw  a 
sacred  stone  upon  the  strand  at 
Dungarvan.  It  was  scooped  out 
underneath  so  as  tosfford  a  peerage 
through  which  a  man  might  drag 
himself  along  upoo  his  belly.  He 
saw  numbers  of  people,  both  sound, 
and  afflicted  with  some  disorder, 
crawling  under  this  sacred  stone. 
The  priests  of  the  neighbourhood 
did  not  at  all  approve  of  this 
heathenish  rite.  At  times  they 
would  come,  whip  in  hsnd,  and 
drive  the  people  away,  but  as  soon 
as  the  dread  of  his  Beverence's  whip 
wss  over  the  people  flocked  back 
agan. 

They  generally  consist  of  three 
upright  supports.  Two  st  the  end 
which  is  nearest  to  the  ground,  and 
one  st  the  other,  which  is  more  ele- 
vated.    There  are,  however,  a  few 


which  are  supported  by  only  two 
stones.  At  Drumgoolan,  county  of 
Down,  there  is  an  altar  of  this  des- 
cription, shaped  like  a  coffin,  and 
another  at  Caste  Mary,  county  of 
Cork,  which  has  the  remarkable  ap- 
pendage of  a  stone  table,  believed 
by  Dr.  Smith  to  have  been  used  for 
cutting  up  victims.  It  is  called 
Carrio-na-Criotk,  "  the  Bock  of  the 
Sun.  At  Finvoy,  county  of  Antrim, 
stands  a  cromlegh  with  four  up- 
right supports.  These  form  be- 
tween them  a  sort  of  chamber, 
which  descends  into  another  which 
is  subterranean. 

At  Fiddown,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
stands  an  sltar  five  feet  high,  and  in 
thia  case  raised  upon  the  top  of  a 
cairn.  On  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  county 
of  Waterford,  ia  an  enormoua  crom- 
legh, which  stands  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground.  Under  the  centre  of 
the  covering-*tone  stands  a  pillar- 
stone.  At  Killala,  county  of  Mayo, 
there  is  s  remarkable  cromlegh. 
Four  upright  stones  form  a  sort  of 
approach  to  the  sltar,  which  is 
placed  over  s  deep  pit  dug  in  the 
ground,  st  eaeh  end  of  which  there 
is  a  Urge  stone  filed,  of  the  kind 
already  alluded  to,  as  probably  in- 
tended for  receiving  the  blood,  Ac. 
of  the  slaughtered  victims. 

A  sort  of  cromlegh  temple  stands 
on  the  hill  of  Osrrv-DufT,  count v  of 
Kilkenny,  composed  of  sixteen  rows 
of  upright  stones.  There  were  here 
in  former  times  several  covering- 
stone*,  but  they  have  been  thrown 
down.  Hsrd  bv  on  the  bill-side  is 
a  tall,  slight  pillar-stone. 

Near  G  Ian  worth,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  ia  a  remarkable  cromlegh, 
called  by  the  country  people  Gran- 
nie*s  Bed.  It  is  composed  of  several 
covering-stones  of  great  siie,  one 
of  them  seventeen  feet  long  snd 
nine  broad.  Underneath  the  whole 
is  one  of  those  oracular  caverns  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Thi«  crom- 
legh, or  rather  combination  of  crom- 
legba,  is  surrounded  at  the  distance 
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of  fourteen  feet  by  a  circle  of  up- 
right stones. 

As  to  the  name,  it  is  apparently 
a  corruption  of  Grian,  the  Irish  and 
Phoenician  name  of  the  sun.  The 
epithet  of  Gryneus,  applied  to 
Apollo,  is  found  twice  in  Virgil. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  a 
stone  was  dug  up  between  the  Frith 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  bearing  an  in- 
scription to  OranniuM.  It  is  gene- 
rally known  that  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  was  colonized  from  Ire- 
land. Macpherson  denies  it ;  but  it 
is  generally  believed  by  antiquarians, 
and  the  testimony  of  Bede  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  evidence  be- 
fore it  could  be  discredited. 

The  cromlegh,  as  well  as  the 
cairn,  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
the  double  purpose  of  sepulture  and 
religion.  But  I  would  suppose  that 
the  primary  character  of  the  first 
was  religious,  and  of  the  second 
sepulture!  That  it  was  only  an 
accidental  circumstance  that  sacred 
fires  were  lighted  on  the  second,  or 
heroes  buried  beneath  the  first. 

The  cairn  of  New  Orange,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  may  be  described 
particularly.  It  has  been  estimated 
to  be  seventy  feet  high,  and  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand ton 8  of  stones.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  outside  by  earth, 
but  the  whole  interior  is  composed 
of  smooth  stones  brought  from  the 
sea.  There  wa9  formerly  around  its 
base  a  circle  of  pillar-stones.  The 
door  which  closed  the  entrance  into 
the  interior  of  this  pyramid  was  of 
stone,  and  carved  in  spiral  lines. 
The  entrance  is  at  the  side  of  the 
mount,  at  some  distance  above  the 
base,  and  is  so  low  that  the  visitor 
must  crawl  on  all  fours  for  the  first 
few  yards.  The  passage  after  that 
becomes  high  enough  to  allow  a 
man  to  stand  erect.  This  gallery  is 
sixty-two  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
ducts to  a  dome-shaped  chamber  in 
the  centre,  which  is  twenty  feet  in 
height  at  the  highest  point.     In  it 


there  are  four  recesses,  which  causes 
the  interior  of  the  cairn  to  resemble 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  In  each  of 
these  stands  a  large  stone  basin 
about  three  feet  in  depth.  When 
Lh  wyd,  the  antiquarian,  visited  New 
Grange,  there  was  a  spring  of  clear 
water  which  flowed  into  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  basins.  The 
supporting  stones  near  these  basins 
appear  to  have  been  rudely  sculp- 
tured. In  the  centre  recess,  oppo- 
site the  entrance,  is  a  large  black 
stone. 

Dr.  Charles  O'Connor  says  that 
the  Dorians  worshipped  Apollo 
under  the  epithet  of  Carneios,  and 
connects  the  word  -with  the  Scandi- 
navian term,  cairn.  The  raising  of 
stone  heaps,  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
seema  to  have  been  customary 
amongst  all  nations.  The  mound 
Homer  mentioned  as  raised  to  Patro- 
clus,  and  that  sacred  to  Achilles, 
mentioned  by  Euripides,  are  cases 
in  point  But  it  is  from  our  inter- 
course with  the  East,  and  through 
travellers,  we  learn  that  these  tu- 
muli were  also  temples.  O'Connor's 
theory  is  substantiated,  or  at  all 
events  strengthened,  by  the  numer- 
ous hollow  mounds  of  the  Carnatic, 
which  are  still  used  as  temples. 
The  primitive  abodes  of  mankind 
were  apparently  subterranean.  Thus 
the  use  of  an  earthern  habitation  of 
some  kind  for  their  gods  would  be 
retained  after  the  introduction  of 
tents  or  booths,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  flint  was  used  for  circum- 
cision by  the  Hebrews  and  Ogham, 
for  sacred  and  funereal  purposes  by 
the  early  Irish. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
distinguish  more  accurately  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Cairns.  There  were 
those  which  were  mere  mounds, 
whether  of  stones  or  of  earth,  and 
those  which  were  perforated  in  gal- 
leries, and  hollowed  out  as  temples. 
To  throw  up  a  mound  of  commemo- 
ration, whether  on  a  battle-field,  or 
over  a  hero,  has  been  a  custom  at  all 
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timet,  and  it  probably  retained  to 
thit  day  in  the  insignificant  barrows 
which  cover  our  graveyards,  and  to 
which  our  modern  $acant$  might 
attach  the  epithet  of  "rudimen- 
tary." Herodotus  mentions  them 
at  being  thrown  up  by  the  Scythians, 
Strabo  aa  customary  amongst  the 
Phrygians;  and  in  (act  they  are 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Those  which, 
like  the  tumulus  of  New  Grange, 
were  perforated,  are  less  numerous. 

With  these  tumuli  must  not  be 
confounded  the  raths  which  are 
strewn  about  the  country,  and  to 
which  the  epithet  Danish  has  been 
to  unjustly  ascribed.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  were  used  long  before  the 
arriTal  of  the  Danes,  and  long  after 
the  Danes  were  overthrown  and 
driven  from  the  country.  These 
raths  were  merely  the  earthen  and 
elevsted  supports  of  wooden  palaces 
or  village*.  At  a  time  when  every 
house  in  the  country  was  con- 
structed of  timber,  it  waa  of  course 
an  advantage  to  build  their  dwel- 
lings upon  some  elevated  site ;  and 
in  parta  of  the  land  where  these 
could  not  be  found  already  thrown 
up  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  they  were 
constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  most  remarkable  eminence 
of  this  nature  in  the  country  ia 
that  which  once  supported  the 
palace  of  Tara,  and  mbich  ia  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  foss.  Very 
often  these  earthen  erections  were 
perforated,  and  into  the  secret 
chambers  the  women  and  children 
probably  retired  when  the  village 
or  castle  was  being  attacked,  but  it 
ia  a  mistake  to  suppote  that  they 
were  used  at  dwelling  placet.  Pro- 
bably, too,  at  a  last  retort,  when 
their  wood  houses  were  taken,  all 
the  inhabi  •  would  crowd  into 
these    subicr  chambers    as 

i  1        |  vi  c  Here,  it 

1  contrived 

om,  or  if  the  at* 
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tacking  party  were  not  ready  to 
undergo  the  trouble  of  a  blockade 
in  a  small  way,  these  earth  defences 
might  be  easily  defended  against  a 
large  number. 

ft  ia  the  belief  of  Fergutton,*  that 
the  tumulus  of  New  Grange  is  a  Cy- 
clopean construction,  and  the  work 
of  the  early  Turanian  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
school  of  ethnographers,  amongst 
whom  I  think  I  may  place  Profesaor 
Huxley,  that  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Celts,  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe  waa  covered  by  a 
dark-tkinned  eastern  race,  of  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  in  Spain,  thow  like  the 
sole  remaining  peak  of  a  submerged 
world.  Fergusson  maintains  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  tumu- 
lus of  New  Orange,  and  that  which 
was  known  in  historical  Greece  aa 
tke  treasury  of  King  Atreus,  is  to 
great  aa  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  erected  in  different 
branches  of  the  same  stock.  The 
hive-shaped  character  of  the  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
and  the  recesses  that  run  inward 
from  it,  are  the  same  in  both.  He 
also  dwells  particularly  upon  their 
being  both  surrounded  by  earth,  a 
defence  by  which  such  erections 
might  be  made  all  but  everlasting. 
I  cannot  find  that  there  are  any 
traces  of  marks  iu  the  walls  of  the 
interior  of  the  tumulus  at  New 
Grange  that  would  fat  our  the  idea 
that  it  waa  coated  over  with  bronie 
or  metal  platet  in  ancient  times, 
like  the  interior  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
mound.  The  decoration  of  the  dags  iu 
both  are  the  tame,  consisting  of  ser- 
pentine involutions  of  carved  line*. 

There  it  no  trace,  aa  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  in  Ireland,  of 
the  custom  preserved  to  late  into 
the  historical  period  in  the  East,  of 
burying  the  dead  iu  chambers  cut 
into  toe  living   rock.     We    know 
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that  this  was  a  time-honoured  mode 
of  sepulture  with  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  employed  down  to  the 
time  of  their  subjugation  by  the 
Romans.  Fergusson  gives  some 
beautiful  engravings  of  the  en- 
trances to  some  of  these  sepultural 
chambers  in  Ljcia  and  Fhrygia. 
Some  of  them  are  executed  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  beauty,  and 
when  made  as  they  are,  high  in  the 
face  of  some  precipice,  must  be 
objects  of  great  interest. 

The  Irish  observed  the  rite  of 
cremation,  but  not  strictly.  It  is 
probable  that  their  chief  persons 
were  consumed  by  fire,  while  others 
were  buried.  In  their  cremation 
they  did  not  use  a  sarcophagus  of 
any  metal  in  which  the  body  could 
be  consumed,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  preserved.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  funeral  urns  have  been 
discovered,  which  are  invariably 
filled  with  charred  bones.  These 
were  collected  out  of  the  ashes  and 
embers  when  the  pyre  was  burned 
down.  The  urns  are  nearly  always 
found  in  stone  cists,  buried  in  the 
ground.  Six  flags  go  to  form  a 
cist,  four  for  the  sides,  and  two  for 
the  top  and  bottom.  Thus  the 
sacred  relic  is  preserved  from  the 
rude  pressure  of  the  earth. 

A  common  form  of  stone-worship, 
frequent  in  all  Aryan  countries, 
under  which  I  do  not  include  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  their 
Indo-European  languages,  is  the 
sacred  rocking-stone.  One  of  these 
was  overturned  in  Cornwall,  some- 
time at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Some  foolish  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  fancied  that  they 
would  become  men  and  heroes  if 
they  could  succeed  in  overthrowing 
this  sacred  memorial  of  the  far  past. 
They  laboured  and  strained  with 
levers  and  ropes,  and  at  last  reached 
the  height  of  felicity,  as  they  suc- 
ceeded in  tumbling  it  over  the 
precipice.  They  were  neither  fined 
nor  imprisoned,  and  as  far  as  the 


laws  of  the  land  afford  no  protection 
whatever  to  these  helpless  memori- 
als of  the  grey  centuries  long  ago, 
these  awful  and  venerable  relics  of 
oar  far-distant  ancestors,  which,  in 
their  dumb  eloquence,  would  excite 
compassion  ana  reverence  even  in 
dead  things.  They  seem  to  say  to 
us,  "  We  were  gods  oncer  surrounded 
by  praying  lips  and  lifted  hands ;  we 
mark  the  spot  where  brave  men,  or 
wise  and  reverend  Druids,  were  laid 
to  rest;  we  upheld  the  sacrificial 
fire  of  your  fathers ;  even  the  priest 
did  not  approach  us  without  rites 
of  purification,  without  bared  head 
and  sacred  garments.  The  child 
who  passed  beneath  us  was  blessed ; 
the  brave  man  did  honour  to  as 
before  girding  for  battle ;  our  name 
was  sacred  in  the  making  of  oaths. 
Brave  men,  and  wise  men,  kings, 
and  bards,  and  priests  did  honour  to 
us  once ;  but  now  the  meanest  and 
the  fewest  insult  us,  our  glory  is 
gooe  for  evermore." 

The  thoughtful  and  refined  will 
honour  all  antiquity.  The  vile  and 
the  mean  have  no  reverence  for 
anything.  If  the  Philistinism  of 
the  present  day  is  seen  in  anything, 
it  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  these 
venerable  relics  are  treated  by 
individuals,  and  by  the  nation  at 
large.  Gentlemen  (?)  will  remove 
pillars  and  sacred  stones  from  the 
place  in  which  our  ancestors  set 
them  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  show  this  nice  interesting 
monument  to  visitors  on  their 
lawn,  or  in  their  flower  garden. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  collects 
them  in  sheaves,  labels  and  numbers 
them,  and  lets  them  lie  in  dusty 
corners,  or  tenderly  encloses  them 
under  glass  covers.  The  intelligent 
farmer  who  knows  "a  thing  or  two" 
about  the  management  of  cattle, 
removes  and  sets  one  up  in  his  field 
that  bis  cattle  may  scratch  them- 
selves against  the  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions. Circles  are  broken  up.  i  1 
the  stones  smashed  to  pit 
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adamise  roads,  or  to  build  houses,  or 
to  make  posts  for  field-gates;  and 
frolicsome  and  ambitious  young  men 
thrust  from  its  balance  the  swinging 
rock,  whose  motions  kings  once 
watched  with  awe,  to  whom  it  was 
the  very  tongue  of  God,  while  the 
priest  in  his  sacred  garments  stood 
oy,  divining  the  immortal  accents. 
Though  it  may  be  a  joke  to  us, 
it  was  earnest  to  them.  This  was 
their  religion;  these  rude  stones  were 
what  hallowed  and  beautified  life  to 
our  ancestors,  and  the  divine  in- 
stincts of  reverence  and  sacred  awe 
are  ours  by  inheritance  from  them. 
Spiritual  emotions,  as  well  as 
intellectual  and  physical  capacities, 
are  weak  or  strong  in  a  nation,  or 
in  a  generation,  according  as  their 
fathers  through  the  preceding  cen- 
turies cherished  or  starved  those 
precious  feelings.  If  there  is  rever- 
ence among  us  to-day ;  if  we  speak 
with  bated  breath  in  our  churches 
and  cathedrals-,  if  we  worship  and 
pray  to-day,  it  is  as  much  because 
our  fathers  cherished  theseemotions, 
as  because  we  do  so  ourselves* 
Through  long  centuries,  through 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
years — for  so  far  back  has  science 
traced  the  movements  of  man  upon 
this  planet — our  fathers  knelt  and 
prayed,  and  did  reverence  before 
these  rude  rocks  to  the  unseen  and 
eternal  Power.  The  brain  of  man 
was  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  did 
piety  spring  into  life  because  Greek 
and  Italian  missionaries  preached 
Christ  among  the  Scandinavians. 
Religious  love  and  reverence  are 
the  slow-growing  plant  that  it  has 
taken  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  to  bring  to  its  present  meagre 
stature,  but  that  it  is  here  at  all  is 
because  our  ancestors  cherished  it ; 
because  they  appointed  those  who 
should  water  and  tend  it  generation 
after  generation ;  because  they  did 
not  let  the  harsh  winds  of  war  slay 
it,  nor  selfishness  and  sensuality 
wear  down  to  the  rock  the  earth  in 


which  it  was  planted.  Christianity 
did  not  call  piety  into  existence. 
The  current  was  there  already,  the 
divine  stream  that  had  its  source 
in  the  far,  far  distant  past,  was  a 
strong  and  pure  current,  when  the 
worship  of  Christ  cut  for  it  a  new 
channel,  led  it  into  new  regions 
where  its  waters  grew  purer  and 
more  abundant.  Christianity  di- 
verted to  Christ  and  God,  diverted 
into  the  monastery  and  the  church, 
to  the  crucifix  and  the  sacrament, 
the  reverence  and  lowliness,  whose 
current  was  tending  to  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
to  a  spiritual  world  of  which  these 
and  the  grey  cromleghs  and  circles 
were  the  visible  signs,  and  material 
cherishers  and  supports.  These 
were  their  crucifixes  and  sacra- 
ments. The  love  and  reverence 
were  there  already ;  it  was  not 
Patrick  or  Columba  who  created 
them. 

Scarcely  was  Ireland  converted 
from  paganism,  when  her  piety  be- 
came remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Irish  missionaries  went 
across  the  Continent,  and  through 
England  and  Scotland,  founding 
schools,  and  monasteries,  and 
churches,  or  rather  sowing  the  tiny 
seeds,  which  afterwards  grew  up 
into  noble  abbeys  and  great  cathe- 
drals. But  it  was  not  Patrick  and 
his  successors  who  kindled  that 
divine  flame.  It  was  kindled  in  the 
remote  East,  and  the  grey  unnoted 
past.  It  was  kindled  in  Iran,  in 
Central  Asia,  when  first  the  rude 
Aryan  looked  with  awe  upon  aught 
which  was  awful,  and  taught  his 
fellow  to  feel  with  him  the  same 
awe,  and  fixed  a  recurring  time  on 
which  they  should  surrender  their 
spirit  to  this  emotion,  and  fixed  upon 
an  outward  form  by  which  that  emo- 
tion might  be  reverently  manifested, 
and  a  set  of  words  by  which  it  might 
be  reverently  expressed.  And  since 
then,  onward  and  upward,  with 
helpless  hands  and  wandering  feet, 
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groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
staggering  hither  and  thither  up 
from  his  low,  dark  den,  where  he 
herded  with  the  animals,  as  this 
gleam  of  light  or  that  allured  him, 
he  has  struggled  out  of  the  darkness 
into  the  light  of  Heaven.  But  we, 
his  descendants,  should  never  forget 
that  stone- worship  and  Druidism 
were  to  him  gleams  of  divine  light, 
only  delusive  in  that  he  believed 
there  was  no  larger  light  than  this. 
Are  we  sure  that  our  light  is  the 
purest  and  the  largest  that  life  can 
yield,  when  all  the  sects  are  ready 
to  declare  that  the  light  of  their 
neighbours  is  itself  delusive — alight 
more  from  Hell  than  from  Heaven  ? 

The  worship  of  stone,  any  more 
than  the  worship  of  fire,  was  not 
the  base  and  degrading  superstition 
we,  in  this  unspiritual  age,  are  so 
apt  to  imagine.  Our  Irish  ancestors 
of  Aryan  race,  worshipped  the  air, 
stone,  and  fire-— air  ana  fire  emblems 
of  freedom  and  life;  stone,  the 
symbol  of  solidity  and  eternity. 
Not  that  these  abstract  ideas  passed 
through  the  minds  of  this  simple, 
primitive  people,  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  feelings  in  connection 
with  these  palpable  objects  of  wor- 
ship which,  in  a  more  logical  and 
leas  religious  age,  would  be  trans- 
lated into  these  conceptions. 

The  Parsee  and  his  children  poured 
libations  and  scattered  flower?, as  the 

freat  red  sun  rose  over  the  eastern 
orizon,  and  the  world  was  being 
filled  with  light,  and  awaking  to 
the  life  of  the  coming  day.  Are 
we  to  decry  and  pity  him — we, 
who,  perhaps,  never  bowed  down 
in  spirit  before  anything  created  or 
uncreated,  because  our  religion 
teaches  us  to  look  to  the  Maker, 
and  not  to  the  thing  made  ?  Our 
creed  and  ritual  mav  be  higher,  but 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  they  have  so  Bubdued 
and  hnmbled  men's  souls  as  the 
ruder  worships  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  1  enlarge  too  much,  but 


surely  a  reverence  for  perished 
creeds  is  worth  more  space  than 
I  have  devoted  to  its  inculcation. 
The  stone-worship  of  our  fathers 
may  have  been  in  itself  rude  and 
barbarous,  or  it  may  not,  but 
surely,  as  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
our  ancestors  struggled  upwards  to 
the  light,  it  should  possess  in  our 
eyes  sufficient  sacredness  to  ensure 
the  jealous  preservation  by  us  of 
the  altars  and  other  relics  of  that 
creed. 

To  call  our  ancestors  idolators, 
merely  because  they  worshipped  in 
the  presence  of  stone,  is  absurd* 
Every — even  the  purest  and  most 
spiritual — religion  has  its  sacred 
types  and  hallowed  visible  or  audible 
symbols,  in  which  the  mysterious 
and  impalpable  is  expressed  so  as  to 
affect  the  soul  through  the  senses. 
There  is  a  beauty  and  mysterious 
significance  about  rock  and  stone 
which  affects  us  strongly  still.  The 
Greeks  fabled  that  it  was  from 
stone  the  human  race  was  formed ; 
the  North  Americans  believe  that 
our  first  parents  sprang  forth  out 
of  the  living  rock.  Even  now,  what 
sight  is  more  significant,  or  which 
arrests  the  attention  with  a  more 
subtle  and  inexplicable  emotion 
than,  as  we  wander  through  the 
country,  the  sight  of  some  lichen- 
covered  rock,  springing,  we  might 
say  growing,  out  of  the  earth,  its 
sombre  weight  of  dignity  relieved 
by  the  tender  and  polished  green  of 
the  holly,  or  the  tender  flush  of 
London  pride.  Is  it  not  as  much 
as  the  charm  of  lake,  or  sea,  or 
mountain,  that  renders  Killarney 
or  Glen  Gariff  so  delightful  ?  How 
is  it  landscape  gardeners  so  delight 
in  rockeries  and  other  arrangements 
of  stone?  Even  in  its  unrelieved 
horror  and  bare  uncouthness,  there 
is  that  in  atone  that  eveu  to-day,  to 
him  who  loves  Nature,  has  a  sub- 
duing influence.  It  always  seems 
as  if  it  were  only  silent  by  choice  or 
by  compulsion— that  it  has  in  it  thd 
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Amity  of  speech,  and  in  some  way 
it  conscious  of  our  doing*. 

1  am  not  aware  that  this  feeling 
concerning  stone — whether  the  pic- 
turesque and  ivy-dad  rock,  or  the 
huge  boulder,  or  nigged  cliff— hue 
Wen  expressed  by  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets  or  more  profound  prose 
writers.  The  feeling  is  strong  in 
the  mind  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
appears  again  and  again  in  his 
writing*.  But  that  it  eiists  latent 
in  us  all  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am 
certain,  and  of  which  1  think  any 
#ne  who  reflects  upon  his  own 
emotions  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 
Therefore,  that  stone  should  hare 
Wen  selected  by  onr  Norse  and 
Celtic  ancestors  as  the  vi*iblo  sym- 
bol of  the  invisible  Power  that  sus- 
tains and  permeates  tW  world,  is 
not  a  whit  smote  surprising  than 
that  they  shonld  hare  worshipped 
ire  or  the  sun,  or  employed  any  of 
the  other  symbols  upon  which  we 
are  inclined  to  look  with  more  re- 
spect ;  and  again,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  stone  in  those  times  was  not 
employed  for  such  base  uses  as  we 
have  smce  put  it  to.  It  was  a  pacred 
materia),  and  used  principally  for 
sacred  purposes. 

In  the  bronse  age,  in  which  the 
worship  of  atone  Nourished,  the 
boutes  of  all  classes  were  made  of 
timWr.  The  palace  and  the  hovel 
were  alike  composed  of  this  material. 
Therefore  that    this    religion,  or. 
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won  brotherhood,  and  hallowed  for 
them  their  lives,  should  be  regarded 
with  interest,  and  preserved  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care. 

It  ia  much  to  the  discredit  of  tlie 
Bora)  Irish  Academy,  which  has 
been  supported  by  the  favour  and 
by  the  parses  of  the  public,  and 
which  has  received  grant*  of  money 
from  the  Government,  and  baa  been 
in  all  ways  secured  in  its  high  seat 
of  authority  over  all  Irish  anti- 
quarian matters,  that  H  has  never 
directed  its  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  these  relics,  which,  once 
destroyed,  can  never  W  restored, 
and  once  removed  from  the  places 
in  which  they  have  been  set  op  lose 
half  tWir  beauty  and  mysterious 
fascination.  Yet  paper  after  paper 
has  been  read  before  that  Society, 
in  which  incidental  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  Vandalism  of  farmers 
and  house-builders,  and  the  base 
uses  to  which  the  sacred  relics  of 
onr  ancestors  have  returned  in  this 
age  of  scientific  light,  but— shall  we 
aay  —spiritual  darkness. 

From  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  I  have  learned  how 
the  divining-stones,  of  which  1  be* 
here  there  is  but  one  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  day,  have  been  over* 
thrown  and  driven  from  the  balance 
upon  which  they  had  rocked  for 
thousands  of  years ;  how  great 
circles  of  Druid  stones  had  been 
carted  away  to  W  hacked  by  the 
atone  carver,  or  set  up  in  field*  that 
some  model  fanner's  cattle  may 
scratch  tWt**elve*  ;  how  the  earth 
of  funeral  mounds  has  Wen  drawn 
away  to  top-dress  fields;  how  the 
plough  has  been  driven  through 
ratha  and  the  passed  sites  of  ancient 
villages ;  how  enterprising  Youths 
have  blown  up  crouileghe  with  gun- 
powder, and  shattered  into  ruin  the 
crypts  in  which  the  ashes  of  heroes 
had  Wen  preserved,  or  out  of  which 
the  prophetess  had  delivered  her 
oracles  ;  how  the  receptacle  for  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices    had    beeu 
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filled  in  with  refuse  and  stones 
picked  off  the  fields ;  how  the  piles 
of  the  Crannog*  or  lake  castles  had 
heen  torn  away,  and  every  relic  of 
their  existence  destroyed, the  plough 
or  the  spade  obliterating  their  very 
site.  All  this  I  have  read  with 
anger,  both  at  the  occurrence  of 
such  enormities,  and  the  existence 
of  such  stupid  insensibility  ;  but  also 
to  think  that  a  body  like  the  Irish 
Academy,  having  so  much  social 
influence,  and  whose  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  is  such 
that  they  could  pass  through  Par- 
liament any  Bill  that  they  chose, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving our  antiquities*  There  are 
acts  by  which  a  careless  youth,  who 
cuts  a  young  oak-tree  for  a  stick,  as 
he  passes  by  a  plantation,  can  he 
transported,  although  it  may  have 
been  planted  only  last  year,  and 
which  can  be  replaced  by  another 
aa  good,  or  better,  but  there  is  no 
punishment  for  one  who  destroys  a 
sacred  relic  which  was  set  up  in 
reverence  and  religious  awe  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  which,  once 
destroyed,  can  never  be  replaced 
any  more.  Such  is  the  remarkable 
consistency  and  wisdom  of  the  thing 
which  is  called  law  in  these  times, 
such  the  penetration  and  regard  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country 
displayed  by  that  great  Assembly 
to  which  the  intellect  of  the  country 
annually  repairs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  And  yet,  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  the  comparative 
loss  to  the  country  of  a  young  oak- 
tree,  and  of  an  Ogham  stone  or  Druid 
circle,  whether  does  it  indicate  more 
moral  depravity  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness for  a  youth  to  cut  down  a 
young  tree   belonging  to  another 

f>ersont  and  which  only  cost  a  shil- 
ing  or  two,  or  to  be  so  dead  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  romantic— not 
to  put  it  on  higher  ground — for  the 
same  youth  to  lay  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder under  a  cromlegh  and  blow 
"  the  ugly  concern  "  into  pieces  ? 


The  protection  of  our  antiquities 
would  not  require  a  great  outlay  of 
time,  trouble,  wisdom,  or  money. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  without 
asking  the  Government  to  undergo 
any  expense,  and  without  the  fuss 
and  delay  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
could'easily  form  a  list  of  every  relic 
of  antiquity  in  the  island.  The 
course  likely  to  be  adopted,  if  they 
came  to  a  resolution  to  form  such  a 
list,  would  probably  be  to  write  to 
every  priest  or  Protestant  clergy- 
man in  each  parish,  requesting  that 
he  would  return  a  list  of  whatever 
monuments  of  this  nature  existed 
therein.  The  list  thns  made  out 
might  be  published,  in  order  that 
any  which  had  escaped  notice  might 
he  discovered,  and  intelligence  re- 
ceived concerning  them.  This  done 
the  Academy  could  draw  up  a  list 
of  such  offences  with  regard  to  each 
class  of  these  antiquities  as  might 
be  deemed  serious  enough  to  merit 
punishment,  and  then  apply  to  the 
Government  to  help  them  in  passing 
through  Parliament  a  Bill  which 
would  render  it  a  misdemeanour, 
summarily  punishable  before  a  bench 
of  magistrates,  to  injure  or  remove 
any  of  the  antiquities  mentioned  in 
the  Schedule  of  the  Bill.  A  provi- 
sion would  also  be  necessary  that 
each  year  there  should  be  published 
a  police  notice  calling  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  Act,  and  men- 
tioning the  various  antiquities  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Special  notice  also 
should  be  given  both  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  antiquities  were  situated. 

All  I  wish  to  indicate  by  this 
very  rude  sketch  of  a  legislative 
measure,  is  to  let  my  readers  see 
that  to  legislate  upon  this  most  im- 
portant subject  is  not  by  any  means 
such  a  difficult  matter  as  they  might 
suppose. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  when  the  ly  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  lied  wi  such 
infinite  ardour  and      * 
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men  who  are  very  far  from  fools 
devote  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
elucidation  of  old  inscriptions,  the 
study  of  defunct  languages,  the 
collection  and  examination  of  an- 
cient implements,  all  for  the  pur- 
Eose  of  reconstructing  for  us  the 
istory  of  the  prehistoric  races  of 
man,  it  is  most  disgraceful,  I  say, 
that  we,  having  full  power  to  prevent 
such  senseless  destruction,  should 

Eermit  the  more  ill-conditioned  and 
oorish  members  of  the  commu- 
nity to  annihilate  year  by  year 
some  vestige  of  the  spiritual  and 
leligious  life  of  our  early  fore- 
fathers, which  men  of  talent  and 
learning  are  laboriously  endeavour- 
ing to  elucidate.  We  have  the 
members  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, and  other  learned  men  in 
this  and  other  countries,  industri- 
ously employed  in  putting  together 
materials  for  reconstructing  that 
life,  the  relics — invaluable  relics — 


of  which  farmers  and  ignorant  boys 
are  busily  engaged  in  destroying. 

In  each  district  of  the  country, 
there  is,  probably,  no  natural 
scenery  which  possesses  the  same 
amount — certainly  does  not  possess 
the  same  kind— of  interest  as  the 
monuments  of  its  old  pagan  life. 
The  visitor  is  generally  led  there 
first ;  they  are  a  possession  in  which 
every  educated  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood feels  a  little  natural  pride ; 
no  one  visits  that  spot  without 
leaving  with  a  feeling  that  be  is 
some  way  wise  and  more  tender 
of  heart  than  he  was  before*  But 
words  only  weaken  and  conceal 
the  real  nature  of  the  influence 
which  these  old  monuments  exer- 
cise on  the  minds  of  men.  There- 
fore I  feel  confident  that  any  legis- 
lation tending  to  their  protection 
will  be  hailed  with  ioy  by  the  edu- 
cated and  influential  in  this  country. 

Abthue  Clite. 
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It  came  to  pass  one  evening  that 
the  writer  and  his  wife  found  them- 
selves arriving  late  at  the  comfort- 
able hotel  of  the  Castle  at  Brecon, 
somewhat  tired  from  a  journey  of 
more  than  eighty  miles,  and  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  culinary 
capabilities  of  the  house.  We  were 
amused  by  a  grey  gentleman  telling 
us  how,  upon  his  son  saying  the 
night  before,  at  their  home  in  Town, 
that  he  thought  of  going  to  Brecon, 
he  himself  on  some  business  excuse 
had  posted  off  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  so  was  ready  to  wel- 
come his  son  when  he  walked  into 
the  hotel,  to  his  no  small  astonish- 
ment !  But  we  retired  as  early  as 
possible,  to  prepare  for  what  might 
turn  up  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  out  early,  in  the  sparkling 
morning  air,  and  had  a  brisk  walk 
up  the  side  of  the  rapid  Honddu, 
where  it  comes  tumbling  along  in  a 
narrow  ravine  from  its  source  in  the 
Mynydd  Epynt.  Presently  emerg- 
ing from  the  leafy,  sonorous  glen,  a 
lofty  field  gave  me  a  good  prospect 
of  the  Usk  Valley  and  surrounding 
hilly  land ;  while  away  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  the  grey  old  Beacons 
soared  into  the  sunlight  that  had 
scarcely  risen  upon  all  else,  their 
bleached  and  stony  crests  wearing 
the  radiance  like  a  grey  old  gentle- 
man suffused  with  a  happy  expres- 
sion. It  was  in  the  spring  of  the 
vear,  and  a  little  snow  yet  lingered 
in  a  few  hollows  of  the  mountains, 
imparting  greater  dignity  to  the 
scene.  The  view  was  fair:  yet  I 
hastened  back,  and  after  breakfast 
proceeded  to  show  my  wife  the  fine 
old  Priory  Church,  then  partly  un- 


dergoing restoration  at  the  able 
hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Here 
I  will  only  stay  to  remark  how 
worthy  this  church,  and  especially 
the  nearly  ruinous  nave,  seemed  of 
a  complete  and  speedy  restoration, 
being  so  ancient,  and  containing  so 
many  rich  marble  monuments,  while 
the  choir  is  of  a  style  of  architecture 
very  pure  and  very  beautiful,  the 
lancet  Early  English  windows  of  vari- 
ous heights,  and  deeply  recessed,  im- 
parting an  effect  most  rare  and  chaste. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  ordered  a 
conveyance  and  started  for  the 
Brecon  Beacons.  In  a  country  like 
Wales  the  freshness  and  brightness 
of  the  morning  air  is  something  to 
wonder  at ;  the  face  of  the  fields,  sur- 
face of  rivers,  outline  of  mountains 
seem  absolutely  new,  as  things  of 
that  very  moment,  not  the  aged 
existences  they  are,  and  this  chiefly 
from  the  extreme  purity  and  clear- 
ness of  the  air.  That  morning  it 
was  pleasure  sufficient  to  refresh  the 
eyes  with  intensely  green  larches 
that  fringe  the  river  Tarell  in  its 
lower  course,  so  vivid  were  they  in 
the  bright  light.  As  we  rolled  along 
the  splendid  coach  road  the  country 
became  slowly  barer  and  more  tree- 
less, although  afterwards  we  passed 
through  a  fine  grove  of  firs  and 
larches,  and  the  hills  loftier  and 
more  imposing,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  summit  of  the  Beacons  at  one 
or  two  points,  though  like  most 
great  mountains  they  are  chary  of 
showing  themselves  when  you  are 
under  their  feet.  The  road  became 
fenceless,  with  a  long  green  curve 
to  the  winding  river,  beyond  which 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were 
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dotted  over  with  sheep,  kine,  and 

roniet,  looking  small  by  distance : 
lack  cattle  thought  once  to  be 
rooks !  Presently  we  pulled  up  at 
the  cottage  near  the  turnpike  gate, 
at  the  source,  Tery  nearly,  or  the 
river  Taff,  and  an  elevation  of  more 
than  1,300  feet;  1,420  feet  above 
the  sea  being  the  summit  level  of 
this  capital  coach  road,  an  elevation 
not  inferior  to  many  a  notable  hill. 
After  some  talk  with  the  people  of 
the  place  as  to  our  best  route,  time 
required,  and  so  on,  we  two  set  off 
for  the  Beacons,  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  South  Wale*,  and  ranking 
at  their  loftiest  point  tenth  on  the 
list  of  all  the  mountains  of  the 
Principality. 

We  could  see  before  ua,  from  one 
or  two  positions  near  our  small 
hostelry,  the  truncated  cone  of  the 
nearest  of  those  great  Beacons, 
called  in  the  old  tongue  Y  Fan  Corn 
Du,  soaring  high  in  the  air  beyond 
the  long  grassy  slope,  up  which  we 
wended  our  way  after  crossing  the 
bed  of  a  stream  strewn  with  fallen 
rocks*  After  getting  well  above  the 
valley  a  fiue  scene  opened  to  view, 
comprising  parts  of  the  two  glens 
of  the  Taff  and  Tarell,  with  a  huge 
cluster  of  mountains  in  front  of  us, 
folded  together  in  pleasing  outlines, 
here  and  there  broken  into  rugged 
Cwms  and  ravine*;  and  softened  iu 
the  distance  to  a  purple  tone.  My 
companion  worked  away  bravely, 
with  a  few  rest*,  and  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  climbing  we  reached  the 
ridge  of  the  range,  eager  for  a  peep 
down  to  the  country  on  the  other 
side,  hidden  all  the  way  up.  But 
we  agreed  to  conquer  the  Fan  before 
retting  long,  and  a  tough  bit  of 
climbing  the  last  ledges  proved  ;  for 
the  dark  red  rock  stands  out  of 
the  mountain  in  flat  pieces,  one 
above  another  irregularly,  like  rude 
gigantic  stairs,  so  requiring  slow 
and  long  steps  up  them.  Once 
overcome,  the  triangular  surface  of 
this  Fan  i*  nearly  level— a  veritable 


table  platform  for  the  vast  scenery 
that  surrounds  it.     You  are  there 
upon  the  rerj  apex  of  a  column  of 
mountain  that  plunges    down    on 
three  sides  so  abruptly  the  slopes 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  middle  of 
the  platform :  you  look  off  into  space. 
We  bad  a  grand  sense  of  elevation* 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  on  Snow- 
don,  as  we  gated  through  the  air 
down  to  the  vast  valleys  sunk  at 
our  feet  so  profoundly,  to  a  depth 
of  probably  2,000  feet.    There  wee 
a  knowledge  of  serial  altitude  very 
satisfying,  as  on   that   pyramid  of 
rock  we  gaied  upon  the  host  of 
mountains  thrown   up  around  ua, 
and  especially  upon  the  enormous 
walls  aud  promontories  of  the  great 
Beacons    themselves,    going    away 
sublimely  eaat  and  south,  and  en* 
closing  abysmal  ravines  dark  with 
masses  of  peat  and  seamed  by  bright 
threads  of  streams   that  originate 
considerable   rivers.      Immediately 
beneath  our  feet  lay  a  small  dark 
green  tarn,  sunk  profoundly  below 
the  seamed  and  worn   precipices, 
called  Llyn  Cwm   Llwch :  a  deep, 
solemn  spot  of  water,  fed  directly 
by  the  clouds.     Away  to  the  south* 
east  we  descried  a  large  lake,  on 
the  verge  of  tho  iron  districts  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil.      Very    beautiful 
was  the  scene  off  towards  the  Yale 
of  Brecon,  rich  and  cultivated,  full 
of  abodes  of  prosperous  men — con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  wild  de- 
solation of  all  the  foreground.    Now 
our  little  resting-place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Taff  waa  lost;  so  low  and 
behind  the  feet  of  the  Beacons,  over 
which  was  a  great  sweep  of  moun- 
tain ground  broken  into  many  forms, 
and  extending  far  away  west.     We 
found  the  air  cold  but  refreshing ; 
snow  lay  in  the  hollows,  and  icicles 
depended  from  one  or  two  stone*. 

Leaving  my  brave  companion 
alone  upon  the  Fan  Corn  Du,  I 
rapidly  descended  on  its  eastern 
side,  to  ascend  sgain  shortly  to  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  range,  though 
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only  a  few  feet  tbigher  than  the  last 
named,  and  which  soars  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,910  feet  above  the  sea. 
Connected  with  Fan  Corn  Du  by  a 
narrow  depressed  isthmus,  and  with 
the  other  Beacons  by  very  steep 
edges  of  rock,  this  also  stands  like 
a  monument  commanding  the  great 
cauldrons  below  ;  left  like  a  true 
Beacon  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
these  great  mountains,  before  ma- 
rine denudation  and  glacier  action 
so  extensively  reduced  their  mass, 
and  left  those  tremendous  hollows 
eaten  back  to  the  final  ridges  that 
remain  like  enormous  walls  culmi- 
nating in  the  Beacons.  As  I  stood 
upon  that  lofty  area,  scarcely  ven- 
turing near  the  verge  of  the  great 
north-eastern  precipice,  a  curious 
phenomenon  presented  itself.  The 
day  was  lovely,  scarcely  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  and  bright  sunshine  all 
about  me.  Yet  upon  the  breeze 
that  rose  out  of  the  great  north- 
eastern ravine  came  flakes  of  snow 
that  formed  as  I  stood  watching 
them,  resolved  out  of  the  warmer 
vapour  of  the  valley  upon  coming 
into  contact  with  the  cold  air  of 
the  summit.  The  effect  was  very 
curious ;  flake  after  flake  formed 
and  settled  on  me,  coming,  as  it 
were,  from  nothing,  congealed  only 
just  on  the  top,  suddenly  seen  where 
before  was  sunshine  only,  and  that 
close  to  where  I  stood. 

After  a  few  moments1  survey  of 
the  great  prospect  below,  I  turned 
to  see  my  companion  ;  seen  through 
the  air  from  Beacon  to  Beacon,  she 
appeared  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  a 
most  awful  precipice,  although  really 
a  few  yards  from  the  edge  and  quite 
safe  upon  the  triangular  platform  of 
the  mountain.  She  had  gone  to 
look  at  that  profound  pool  and  its 
amazing  ravine.  From  my  standing- 
point  1  looked  back  at  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  seamed  by  frost  and 
rain  into  long  furrows  that  impart 
so  worn  an  aspect  to  many  moun- 
tain*, and  wear  a  savage,  stern  front, 


as  though  upbraiding  the  sky.  I 
soon  placed  myself  beside  my  patient 
companion  once  more,  to  gaze  about 
us,  and  enjoy  together  the  wonder- 
ful scene. 

These  Brecon  Beacons  impress 
the  mind  strongly  with  the  powers 
at  work  in  olden  times,  reducing, 
softening,  and  modifying  the  first 
ruggedness  of  great  mountain 
ranges :  no  less  than  eating  out  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  their  sub- 
stance in  some  instances,  as  there, 
leaving  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
once  great  area.  This  would  seem 
to  require  long  periods  of  action, 
whatever  the  causes  of  denudation 
so  great.  Long  and  powerful  sea 
action  seems  necessary  to  have  pro- 
duced abstraction  so  great  as  that : 
notwithstanding,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  later  geological  times  the  action 
of  glaciers  served  greatly  to  deepen 
and  modify  the  valleys,  to  wear 
down  the  ridges,  from  the  elevation 
which  the  Beacons  still  command. 

After  thoroughly  making  the  scene 
our  own*  we  started  down,  making 
way  much  faster  than  before,  and 
soon  reached  our  carriage :  greatly 
enjoying  the  drive  down  in  the  bright 
afternoon,  with  streams,  brown  moor- 
land, green  pasturage,  and  fresh 
foliage,  to  delight  the  eye  and  un- 
loose the  tongue ;  with  that  sense 
of  rest  after  fatigue,  while  the  mind 
is  active,  so  agreeable  to  all  of  us, 
when  the  senses  are  quick  to  discern 
aught  of  beauty  or  rarity  that  meets 
them.  So  our  Jehu  now  and  again 
smiled  quietly  at  some  sally  or  joke, 
as  we  drove  down  to  Brecon  that 
afternoon. 

After  dining  we  took  train  that 
evening  to  Rhaidr  Gwy,  arriving  at 
the  old  Red  Lion  Inn  in  the  twi- 
light, and  soon  wanning  ourselves 
over  a  brisk  wood  fire,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Later  on  a 
stranger  might  have  been  seen 
leaning  over  the  Wye  bridge,  list- 
ening to  the  tongue  of  the  cata- 
ract sounding  musically  in  the  still 
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night,  aa  of  old,  and  gazing  down 
at  the  reflection  of  the  moon  off 
the  calm  water  above  the  fall.  How 
marked  the  contrast  from  the  noisy 
train  to  the  pleasant  tone  of  the 
beautiful  river,  sending  out  ita 
voice  into  the  peaceful  night !  How 
grateful  the  repose  of  the  land- 
scape lying  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
deepening  the  rest  of  the  spirit 
pleased  by  the  scenes  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  beheld  during  the  sun- 
light, but  glad  now  for  the  quietude 
of  moonlight. 

Early  next  morning  I  wslked, 
by  way  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Ban  Valley,  as  far  aa  Owyn  Lynn, 
a  lake  some  half  mile  long,  lying 
beneath  steep  and  lofty  rocks,  on 
the  .Llangung  road,  having  a  tor- 
rent pouring  into  it  from  cliffs 
above,  well  worth  a  visit  On  my 
return,  I  overtook  a  fanner, — 

44  Yes :  mild  morning,  sir ;  don*t 
think  it  means  any  harm.*' 

44  Have  you  sown  your  barley  yet  ?" 

44  Grow  more  oats  than  barley, 
sir,  in  Wales." 

41  What  do  you  call  this  place  ?  " 
pointing  to  the  town. 

"  We  call  it  Rahder,  sir ;  but  in 
Wclnh  we  say  Rhaid." 

*•  Then  you  drop  the  last  r  P  " 

14  Yes,  air,  sure ;  we  say  Rhaid 
Owy.- 

44  Do  they  speak  good  WeUh 
about  here  ?  M 

44  No,  sir.  not  very  ;  in  further 
parts  in  Cardiganshire  they  do  speak 
it  deeper;  here  thev  do  cut  it 
short." 

So,  after  more  conversation  with 
him,  1  gave  him  the  eele  of  the 
morning,  and  sped  sway  to  break  fast. 

It  was  amusing  the  evening  be- 
fore, when  we  had  our  landlord  in 
to  consult  him  about  the  district. 
Questioning  him,  with  the  help  cf 
the  Ordnance  map,  and  speaking  of 
hills  and  rivers  round  about,  be 
i  i  at  last,  M  You  do  know  this 
]         better  than  myself !  "    After 

siiff   breakfast,   we    ordered    a 


trap  round,  and   set  off  for  Cwni 
Elan,  a  noble  ravine,  of  seven  or 
more  miles,  altogether  wilder  and 
greater  than  we    expected,  quite 
like  some  of  the  best  rocky  valleys 
of  North  Wales.      As  we  entered 
the  Gwm,  grey  slate  rocks  rose  on 
each  hand  to  a  great  height,  now 
advancing,  now  receding,  from  the 
rapid  river  Elan,  and  nearly  staying 
its  course  here  and  there,  at  points 
where  great  blocks  cumber  ita  bed, 
over  which   it    chafes   and    foams 
picturesquely.      Great   masses    lie 
about  the  slopes  below  the  cliffs, 
giving  much  boldness  to  the  fore* 
ground,  where    groups    or    single 
trees    break    the  bareness  of  the 
scenery ;   one  or  two  growing  in 
the  cracks  of  fallen    blocks,  and 
looking  oddly  placed.     A  fisherman 
was  whipping   the  noisv  river  at 
this  place,  coming  in  the  picture 
just  where  an   artist  would  place 
him  ;  while  the  rural  postboy  waa 
overtaken,  and     did     not     object 
to  riding  with  us  up  the  glen.    The 
cliffs  were  higher  and  much  bolder 
than  we  looked  for,  the  vistas  of 
prospect  here  and    there  up   the 
river  for  four  miles  most  beautiful, 
and  changing  at  every  turn.     One 
tree  had  grown  on  a  great  boas  of 
fallen  slate,  and  cleft  it  by  its  roots, 
just  near  a  grand   piece  of  rock, 
towering  majestically  on  the  right. 
We   were  both    charmed    by    the 
scenery  of  the  glen,  so  close  upon 
us,  so  changeful,  so  rich  in   con- 
trasting colours,  so  sonorous,  with 
its    rapid  river  worn    into   great 
hollows,  and  strewn  with  rocks. 

Leaving  our  trap  near  Capel 
Nant  Owilt,  we  walked  on,  as  di- 
rected by  our  driver,  past  Cwm 
Elan  House,  well  placed,  where 
the  glen  widens  out  a  little,  and 
prettily  set  off  with  larch  aod  fir 
woods ;  but  finding  no  bridge  or  good 
stepping-stones,  resolved  on  wading 
through  the  river  to  regain  the  road, 
finding  none,  as  told  to  expect ;  aod 
this  we  did  without  inconvenience ; 
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presently  speeding  away  upwards  be- 
neath a  grand  piece  of  crag,  roughly- 
broken  down  on  our  right,  until 
we  arived  at  Ddl  Faenog,  placed  at 
a  bend  of  the  turbulent  stream,  a 
meadow  with  a  cottage  or  two  only. 
Being  then  in  the  upper  and 
wilder  part  of  the  glen,  we  stayed 
to  look  about  us  at  the  cliffs  and 
tortuous  river. 

After  a  while,  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  our  ford,  but  from  that 
point  continued  on  the  side  of  the 
Elan  opposite  to  that  by  which  we 
ascended,  and  so  on  to  Capel  Nant 
Gwilt,  where,  as  we  waited  a  few 
minutes  for  our  driver,  we  could 
but  admire  the  small  church,  so 
overtopped  by  tall  trees,  and  look- 
ing so  diminutive  as  compared  with 
the  lofty  side  of  the  valley,  yet 
withal  so  white  and  venerable. 
Soon  we  were  rolling  along  down 
to  Bhaidr  Gwy,  much  enjoying  the 
pure  air  and  scenery.  That  same 
evening  we  went  down  below  the 
bridge,  and  on  to  the  rocks,  my 
companion  bravely  venturing  in 
the  bed  of  the  Wye,  as  near  as  we 
could  get  to  the  cataract,  which, 
though  considerably  reduced  in 
building  the  present  bridge  in 
1780,  is  still  pleasing  by  its  rush 
and  roar  among  slate  rocks  that  are 
rounded  and  worn  into  great  and 
curious  hollows  by  the  conflict  of 
many  centuries  with  the  torrent. 
As  we  stood  looking  at  the  fast 
rushing  water  of  the  classic  stream, 
a  gardening  Welshman  called  out, 
"  That  pool  you  are  looking  at  is 
the  deepest  pool  on  the  Wye."  It 
certainly  looked  dark  and  profound. 
We  thought  of  the  commotion  at 
that  spot  after  a  sharp  thunder- 
storm, or  when  snow  is  melting  off 
the  mountains  of  Mid  Wales. 

Never,  I  should  think,  was  any 
castle  so  entirely  demolished  and 
obliterated  as  that  of  Bhaidr  Gwy, 
not  a  trace  of  which  remains  above 
ground  beyond  its  raised  area  and 
part  of  the  fosse  cut  out  of  the 


rock.  Strange  how  completely 
almost  every  vestige  of  it  has  gone 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yet 
the  town,  or  rather  village,  to 
which  it  gave  rise  still  stands  be- 
side the  ancient  river.  Built  in 
1178,  or  about  that  time,  it  sur- 
vived only  to  1231,  when  Llewelyn 
the  Great  destroyed  it  by  fire, 
either  from  civil  Welsh  conten- 
tions, only  too  frequent  in  olden 
time,  or  because  its  lord  took  part 
with  the  English  at  that  time  sub- 
duing the  country.  We  may  stand 
where  the  castle  was  and  is  not, 
meditating  upon  the  evanescence  of 
human  greatness. 

Afterwards  in  the  evening  alone 
I  mounted  the  hill  Gwastaden, 
rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye 
a  little  below  the  village,  saving 
that  a  little  Welsh  lassie  who  daily 
crossed  to  school  was  returning 
part  of  my  way,  who  generally 
replied  to  my  queries — "  Yes,  I 
expects,"  and  who  pronounced  the 
hill  "steepy."  Steep  it  certainly 
was,  and  after  I  bade  farewell  to 
my  little  friend,  somewhat  lonely, 
I  reached  the  cairn  of  stones  highest 
of  the  two.  Great  lumpy  moun- 
tains stood  awaj  beyond  the  Wye, 
folded  together  in  the  quiet  evening, 
softly  shaded,  lost  in  the  grey 
distance.  Stony  was  the  summit, 
and  wild.:  silent,  moreover,  beyond 
the  murmur  of  the  river  below,  and 
an  occasional  cry  of  plovers,  making 
the  solitude  more  profound.  I  was 
just  near  enough  the  night  to  feel 
what  it  would  be  to  be  lost  on  such 
wild  heights  when  dark  night  has 
settled  down.  I  rather  fancy  the 
idea  lent  wings  to  my  feet,  rendering 
me  a  kind  of  Mercury,  for  I  drew 
the  distance  nearer  as  I  ran  down 
the  less  steep  slopes  of  Gwastaden, 
and  was  not  long  before  enjoying 
the  cheery  lights  of  the  Bed  Lion 
and  pleasant  welcome  of  my  waiting 
wife,  who  seemed  rather  surprised 
when  I  related  my  ascent  some- 
time after  in  a  quiet  way,  as  though 
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I  had  only  strolled  outside.  Thus, 
at  length,  closed  a  pleasant  me- 
morable day,  with  something  like 
a  home  feeling  as  we  chatted  about 
our  eiploits  in  the  warmth  of  our 
wood  fire. 

One  morning  after  this  I  set  off 
alone  from  Tal  y  IJyn  station,  on 
the  Hereford,  Hay  and  Brecou 
Railway,  for  a  ramble  across  coun- 
try to  Abergavenny,  purposely  to 
explore  certain  fine  bits  of  Brecon 
scenery  in  a  route  of  my  own.  As 
I  left  the  station,  the  Black  Forest 
stood  out  grandly  in  the  morning 
sun,  its  long  line  dappled  here  and 
there  with  cloud  shadows,  and 
touched  into  white  thin  lines  with 
snow.  In  walking  from  the  station 
to  the  Tillage  of  Llangorse,  I  fell  in 
with  a  red  Welshman,  and  among 
other  things,  asked  the  name  of  the 
lake  shiuing  before  us.  "  We  call 
him  '  Llyu  Safaddu,'  sir  (pronounced 
44  Safatbeh").  I  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  old  tongue,  which 
he  was  not  slow  to  give.  "It  doea 
mean  like  standing  pool:  Safaddu 
is  '  like  to  sty.' "  A  very  good 
meaning,  thought  I,  for  the  old 
enduring  lake.  It  is  strange  how 
little  interest  is  often  taken  in  the 
one  feature  of  a  place  by  the  na- 
tive*, who  wonder  any  one  should 
come  miles  to  see  what  they  deem 
commonplace.  I  met  a  bright-faced 
child  at  a  spring,  shortly  alter  leav- 
ing the  red  Welshman ;  she  had 
never  seen  the  lake,  never  seen 
the  big  shining  pool,  although 
across  two  or  three  fields  lay  the 
great  hike,  second  in  size  of  all 
Welsh  llyns:  so  I  told  her  to  ask 
her  mother  to  take  her  there  some 
day :  •nnling,  "  she  would,*'  at  I 
dropped  a  small  coin  into  her 
water-can. 

The  ullage  of  Llangorse  is  old, 
small  and  scattered:  its  church 
somewhat  ancient,  undergoing  re- 
storation, and,  like  most  Welsh 
eh  fees,  has  a  massive  square 
.    Bising  the  road  peat  the 


village,  I  paused  to  admire  the 
view,  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
Very  lovely  was  the  morning :  sky 
dappled  with  delicate  clouds;  one 
of  those  pure  spring  mornings  that 
of  themselves  go  fsr  to  make  one 
glad.  Aa  far  as  the  hamlet  of 
Catbedine  I  left  the  road,  then 
struck  straight  up  the  *teep  aide 
of  Mynydd  Llangorse,  an  offshoot 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Beaching  the  top  I  rested 
on  a  great  flat  stone,  and  looked 
about  me.  Far  below  lay  the 
gleaming  Llyn  Safaddu,  two  milea 
long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across  at  the  widest,  set  in  a  frame 
of  brilliant  green  meadows  dotted 
over  with  trees,  a  breeze  bringing 
waves  to  the  near  shore,  whose  tone 
reached  me  where  I  sat-  South  of 
the  water  and  near  rose  the  Allt 
Hill,  dark  with  wood  and  steep; 
away  iu  front  of  me  spread  a  rich 
tract  of  hilly  ground,  well  tilled  and 
pastured,  dotted  with  dwellings, 
beyond,  at  a  few  milea*  distance, 
rose  the  great  Brecon  Beacons,  with 
their  banded  precipices,  seamed 
here  and  there  with  white  lines 
of  snow,  down  which  we  had  gaaed 
with  something  like  dread  not  long 
before.  It  was  charming  to  watch 
the  cloud  shadows  nioviug  over  the 
Und,  or  nassing  to  darken  the  lake, 
mostly  shining  with  a  colour  blue 
aa  the  sky.  Seated  up  there  with 
so  grand  a  prospect,  and  trying  to 
distinguish  the  valley  of  the  Wye 
among  the  far  hills,  I  found  the 
breeie  like  a  pure  bath,  vastly 
healthy  and  refreshing;  and  could 
not  but  wonder  the  spot  has  not 
been  made  more  available,  and  a 
colony  of  villaa  began  to  be  built 
near  the  station,  on  the  shores  of 
so  great  a  sheet  of  water.  Pro- 
bably it  is  best  as  it  is  for  the 
true  lover  of  nature,  for  there 
are  no   excursion  trmims  there    at 

Kflent,  and    fishermen  have    the 
e  very  much  to  themselves  for 
pike  and  perch  fUhiog.    Formerly 
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it  proved  very  useful  to  the  monks 
of  Brecon  rriorv,  during  Lent. 
Now  and  then  a  breath  of  warmer 
air  came  up,  as  I  sat  and  mused  upon 
the  legend  which  says  that  a  great 
city  once  stood  where  the  lake  now 
is,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  far  down  the  ages.  The 
same  is  said  of  Bala  and  several 
other  large  lakes. 

Leaving  that  goodly  view,  I  con- 
sulted  my  map,  and  directed  my 
steps  across  the  mountain  towards 
the    south-east,  by  a  route    long 
and  wild,  devoid    of  all   traces  of 
humanity  for  some  distance — no- 
thing   visible     beyond    the    huge 
mountains,    for    the    valleys  were 
hidden  at  first  by  the  height  whose 
broad  back  I  was  traversing*    So 
that,  after  half  an  hour  of  this  kind, 
past  one  or  two  black  peaty  pools, 
it  was  a  relief  again  to  look  down 
upon  human  dwellings  ;    and  what 
a  view  was   presented    where  the 
mountain  at  last  broke  away  sud- 
denly, down  to  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Khiangoll !    Immediately  across 
this  soared    a   majestic   mountain. 
Pen  Allt  Mawr  (the  Head  of  the 
great  Eminence),  taking  the  sky  in 
a  bold  sweeping  outline,  and  plung- 
ing  down  at   first    in   precipitous 
crags,  then  curving  away  grandly 
down   to  the  stream,  with  a  total 
length   of  more  than  three  miles, 
forming    a  bold   object  as  looked 
upon  from  my  lofty  position.  Other 
heights  and  fine  glens  were  visible, 
but  Pen  A  lie  Mawr  alone  was  worth 
all  the  labour  of  the  way.     So  I  sat 
me  on  the  verge  and  feasted  the 
eyes.      But  then  came  the  question 
how  to  get  down.     Tried  the  slope, 
but  found  it  much  too  steep  to  be 
pleasant,  so  pushed  on  down  to  the 
point  above  Llanfihangel  Cwm  Du, 
at  which  picturesque  village  I  arrived 
after  a  gradual  and  steep  descent, 
and  after  crossing  the  rapid,  sonor- 
ous Bhiangoll. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  found  out 
the  lame  old  sexton,  and  repaired  to 


the  ancient  church,  finding  out  little 
from  my  guide,,  who  spoke  but  one 
or  two  words  of  English,  and  those 
blended  with  Welsh,   as  "Thank 
you  mawr."     Like  several  very  old 
Welsh  churches  I  have  seen,  the 
tower  of  this  was  very  massive,  no 
less    than    nine  paces    square,  or 
about  twenty-seven  feet,  and  built 
much  like  a  castle  tower,  with  im- 
mensely thick  walls,  and  scarcely 
any  windows.     A  very  old   stone 
carved  cross  was  let  into  the  outer 
wall,  with  traces  of  shields  on  each 
side.     Stones  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  frequent.    Inside  the 
church  I  found  little  of  interest,  save 
some  rather  good  oak  carving  at  the 
east  end.    With  mutual  farewells  in 
the  two  languages,  I  set  off  for  Tre- 
tower,  properly  Tretwr,  which  an- 
cient castle  I  reached  in  about  two 
miles.    Shrouded  in  obscurity  as  to 
its  origin,  little  seems  to  be  known 
concerning  this  hill  fortress,  beyond 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  it  was  the 
residence  of  one  Mynarth,  Lord  of 
Brecon,  and  was  placed  in  this  val- 
ley to  guard  the  pass  through  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  most  picturesque 
object  from  all  sides,  with  its  lofty 
and   massive  round  tower  clothed 
with  ivy,  placed  in  the   vale  sur- 
rounded with  mountains.     Like  all 
ancient  strongholds,  it  is  of  immense 
thickness  of  walls,  some  eleven  feet, 
I  supposed,  with   a  winding  stair 
within  them,  and  about  sixty  feet 
high.     Traces  of  carved  chimney- 
pieces  remain  in  two  stories.     Re- 
mains of  the  needful  moat  on  this 
flat  meadow  still  exist,  with  water 

f>artly  therein  i  and  an  outer  dwel- 
log  surrounded  the  keep,  or  partly 
did  so,  in  one  of  the  old  arches  of 
which  I  noticed  zigzag  Norman 
work.  How  interesting  the  true 
history  of  that  ancient  fortress  of 
feudal  times,  could  it  only  be 
written ! 

From  Tretower  to  Crickhowel 
is  a  delightful  drive  or  walk. 
The  entire  valley  of  the  Uak  here, 
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and  for  some  miles  above  and  be- 
low, is  like  one  continued  park. 
Moat  beautiful  for  situation  are 
some  of  the  residence*  and  parka 
placed  there  beside  the  charming 
stream,  with  good  mountain  views 
and  remarkably  pure  atmosphere. 
The  climate  of  that  part  of  the  U*k 
valley  appears  to  be  particularly 
mild,  and  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  some  rare  plants,  as,  for  instance, 
the  rare  fern  Ceterach  qficintirum% 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  head- 
quarters in  these  islands.  I  met 
several  Welsh  lasses  re turning  from 
Crickhowel,  and  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  riding  a  pony.  To  some 
lads  talking  Welsh,  and  running 
after  me  for  coppers,  I  turned  round 
and  ran  off  a  few  Latin  sentences 
in  a  loud  voice,  then  walked  away, 
enjoying  their  surprise,  for  they  had 
enough  English  to  know  it  wus  not 
that  language.  Preseutly  I  was 
enjoying  the  best  quarters  the  place 
afforded  me,  and  turned  in  early  to 
rest  me  for  the  morrow. 

Early  the  following  morning  I 
waa  out  and  across  the  valley,  pass- 
ing the  very  pretty  church  and 
position  of  Llangattoc,  until  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Pen  A  lit 
Ala*  r  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  ro.*c  to 
view  sharp  and  clear,  far  above  the 
slight  mist  marking  grvvly  the 
course  of  the  l*sk.  It  is  worth 
rising  early  in  such  a  district  to 
observe  '*  the  morning  spread  upon 
the  mountains,*'  and  suffusing  their 
summits  with  a  rosy  glow.  A  long 
Cwm  or  dell  runs  up  the  mountains 
on  the  side  I  had  reached,  down 
which  a  brawling  stream  threads  its 
way  under  dense  folisge.  The  open- 
ing of  day  was  delightful,  dew  spark- 
ling on  every  leaf,  the  incense  of 
the  %  alley  going  up  on  all  sides.  I 
thought  how  that  dew  and  vapour 
would  soon  be  high  in  the  heavens, 
probably  as  some  fair  cloud,  and 
wondered  where  would  be  its  home 
by  sunset ;  for  of  all  moveable  things 
on  this  globe,  next  to  the  air,  water 


ia  the  most  volatile:  here  to-day, 
gone  before  to-morrow. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  I  set  off 
for  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that 
rose  so  grandly  before  me  on  the 

Srevious  day,  named  Pen  Ailt 
lawr,  and  directed  my  steps  first  to 
a  high  platform  of  rock  forming 
part  of  the  same,  from  which  this  ia 
sometimes  termed  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, but,  strictly  speaking,  is  called 
Crug  Hywel  in  the  tongue  of  the 
Cymrv,  meaning  Howel's  rock,  or 
seat,  from  which  the  town  derives 
its  name.  Reaching  the  level  top 
of  this  elevated  British  camp,  I 
found  a  large  area,  defended  or  a 
strong  ayyer  of  stones,  the  high 
mound  being  nearly  precipitous  to- 
wards the  valley  ;  a  strong  mountain 
fastness,  attributed  by  some  to 
Ilowel  ap  Rhys,  Prince  of  Owent, 
who  made  war  with  the  l*ord  of 
Brecon  for  lands  thereabout.  Hence 
I  wt-nded  my  way  slowly  up  and  up, 
staying  presently  to  note  the  grand 
view  you  get  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain  from  that  position,  look- 
ing like  a  veritable  cone  or  pyramid ; 
much  like  a  volcanic  form,  although 
in  no  wise  a  volcano.  On  I  trudged 
upwards,  over  stones  iu  consider* 
able  plenty,  through  patches  of 
heather,  across  bits  of  peat  bog 
that  seem  so  out  of  place,  though 
frequently  found  upon  the  table- 
lands  of  lofty  mountains.  For  about 
three  miles  this  continued,  the  latter 
part  of  my  way  lying  on  the  edge 
of  a  fine  descent,  sweeping  away 
largely  to  the  profound  valley  be- 
tween that  and  the  Black  Forest. 
This  mountain  is  narrowed  to  a  point, 
the  loftiest  cairn  towards  the  north. 
You  stand  there  aa  upon  some 
aerial  cape,  to  look  out  acro*a  the 
country.  And  very  pleasing  the 
scene,  for  away  to  the  north-west 
I  descried  our  friends  the  Beacoua, 
soaring  well  above  near  ranges 
close  to.  set  iu  the  greet  arse  of  the 
Black  Forest,  grandly  tumbled  like 
the  wares  of  some  greater  world. 
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and  wearing  an  aspect  of  brown  and 
broad  solemnity.  Long  slopes  of 
most  wild  moorland  stretched  away 
Car,  folded  and  curved  as  shadows 
of  clouds  revealed  them,  enclosing 
long,  narrow  and  lonely  glens,  each 
with  its  thread  of  condensed  cloud 
course,  and  ail  severe  and  remote. 
Opposite  and  towards  the  west  a 
very  contrasted  prospect  lay — the 
rich  and  homely  valley  of  the 
Rhiangoll,  dotted  with  farmsteads 
and  shepherd  dwellings,  well  pas- 
tured and  wearing  a  look  of  peace 
and  abundance,  as  the  eye  gladly 
surveyed  its  green  and  purple  fields. 
From  my  elevation  or  2,361  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  had  a  clear  view 
of  Pen  y  Cader  Fawr,  summit  of 
the  Black  Forest,  standing  sharp 
and  clear  with  its  cairn  of  stones 
across  the  brown  mountain  swells. 
As  I  rested  in  the  supreme  silence 
of  the  spot,  broken  only  by  sound 
of  streams  and  occasional  sheep-cry, 
the  lines  of  Wordsworth  came  to 
mind — 

44  The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry 
sky: 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely 
hills." 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  let  that 
profound  silence  and  its  teaching 
sink  into  the  soul — to  leave  the 
spirit  to  slumber,  as  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  and  maintain 
for  a  few  moments  its  high  medita- 
tion apart.  We  shall  be  none  the 
less  fitted  for  contact  with  our 
fellows  afterwards  ;  rather  shall  we 
have  a  larger  sympathy  and  kindlier 
feeling. 

On  returning  I  could  cool  my 
mouth  and  bands  with  snow.  The 
bold  form  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  drew 
me  up  for  a  few  seconds — so  telling 
is  it  from  that  point — so  aspiring. 
Down  below,  along  the  ways  of 
men.  I  passed  an  old  Welsh  crone 
strangely  attired.  She  wore  a  grey 
shawl,    with    a    rich  purple  band 


across  her  hair,  and  a  scarlet  ker- 
chief passed  all  over  her  head  and 
tied  in  a  large  bow:  with  a  bold- 
striped  petticoat,  aud  carrying  a 
stick,  she  had  a  curious  appearance. 
I  gave  the  ancient  dame  a  kindly 
greeting,  which  she  returned  as  I 
passed,  and  was  soon  down  in  the 
nigh  ways  of  Crickhowel. 

There  is  one    feature  I  would 
allude  to  respecting  the  mountain 
whose  ascent  I  have  just  described, 
and  it  is  a  striking  one.     In  nearly 
every  direction  the  sides  are  very 
steep,  at  an  angle  so  sharp  ascent 
would  be  stiff  work  except  on  the 
south ;  and  yet  the  top  consists  of 
a  broad    table-land,   mostly  even, 
taken  with    regard  to    the  whole 
area,  although  sloping  up  gradually 
and  gently  towards  the  north.     It 
strikes  one  as    evident    that    the 
steep  sides  did  not  originally  ter- 
minate suddenly  in  that  even,  com- 
paratively flat  area.    This  brings  us 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  facta 
in    geology,  the  planing  away  of 
large  areas  of  original  land  by  long 
continued  action  of  sea,  rivers,  and 
atmospheric  agents.     In  this  parti- 
cular case,  there  is  clear  evidence 
how  largely  this  has  taken  place, 
from  the  existence  of  a  detached 
patch   of    carboniferous    limestone 
still  remaining  like  an  islaud  upon 
the  great  body  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
of  which  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
consists :  evidently  an  outlier  of  a 
once  extended  covering  of  the  same 
formation.    For  such  a  circumstance 
to  have  taken  place,  the  whole  de- 
nudation  of    original    land    there 
must  have  been  very  great.     Hear 
what     Professor    Bamsay   says   of 
this      particular     part    of     South 
Wales  :  "  Atmospheric  degradation, 
aided  by  sea  waves  on  the  cliffs  by 
the  shore,  is  the  only  power  I  know 
that  can  denude  a  country,  so  as  to 
shave  it  across,  and  make  a  plain 
either    horizontal    or    slightly  in- 
clined."   Again  he  says :  "  At  some 
period,  now  unknown,  the  beds  of 
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the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  now  well 
Been  in  the  escarpment  of  the 
Beacons  of  Brecon  and  the  Caer- 
marthen  Fans,  once  spread  much 
farther  westward,  forming  a  great 

plain The  river  then  ran 

over  ground  perhaps  higher  than 
the  tops  of  the  hills  of  the  present 
escarpment,  and  by  degrees  cut 
itself  a  channel  approximately  in 
its  present  course  ....  One  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  escarpments 
often  partly  consist  of  hard  beds 
lying  on  softer  strata.  ...  In  this 
way  we  can  explain  how  the  Wye 
and  the  Usk  break  through  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  and  find  their  way 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Severn." 

Not  long  after  the  exploration 
last  described,  I  resolved  upon 
making  the  ascent  of  the  Skirrid 
Fawr,  that  sharp,  steep  little  moun- 
tain, forming  so  bold  an  object  from 
so  many  points,  near  the  ancient 
town  of  Abergavenny,  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  1,601  feet  above  the 
sea,  from  a  small,  narrow  base.  For 
this  purpose  I  alighted  at  the 
station  for  the  village  that  rejoices 
in  the  small  name  of  Llanfihangel 
Crugcorney ;  that,  however,  is  little 
as  compared  with  same  Welsh  names. 
I  found  the  natives  better  recognize 
the  mountain  by  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Mountain,  probably  from  its 
being  used  in  some  Druidical  cere- 
monies of  olden  time,  when  the 
valley  was  densely  covered  with 
wood,  out  of  which  it  would  rise 
like  a  gigantic  altar.  As  I  got 
well  away  from  the  station,  across 
the  fields,  the  object  of  my  attack 
rose  grandly  before  me,  like  a  dome. 

Staying  to  have  a  word  with  some 
field  workmen,  about  the  best  road, 
they  informed  me  I  could  not  go 
straight  up  the  northern  end  rising 
before  us.  It  proved  true,  from 
the  very  steep  inclination  and  slip- 
pery condition  of  the  short  grass. 
So  I  "  tacked  about,"  passing  be- 
neath a  bold  bit  of  broken  dark- 
red  rock,  stepping  carefully,  from 


stone  to  stone  of  blocks  detached 
by  weather  from  the  craggy  face  of 
the  Skirrid  on  that  side,  and  at 
length  got  on  the  ridge  of  grass, 
narrow  very,  and  so  walked  back  to 
the  highest  point,  1,601  feet  over 
sea  level. 

Standing  well  away  from  the 
bulky  masses  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
and  Black  Forest,  the  Skirrid  Fawr 
afforded  me  a  great  view  of  these 
tumbled  together  brownly,  yet  in 
spots  touched  into  bright  red  and 
yellow,  going  away  up  in  many  folds 
that  here  and  there  revealed  a  por- 
tion of  great  valleys  thus  enclosed. 
North,  east  and  south,  lay  spread 
below  a  wide,  rich  plain,  well  culti- 
vated, and  clothed  with  trees ;  of 
greater  part  of  Monmouthshire, 
really  unaulated  and  hilly,  but  look- 
ing comparatively  level ;  of  part  of 
Herefordshire,  rich  in  orchards  and 
hopyards,  a  county  most  prosper- 
ous in  agriculture ;  with  a  tar  sight 
over  to  where  lay  the  two  noble 
rivers,  Wye  and  Severn.  I  could 
single  out  many  cosy  homesteads  and 
romantic  old  villages  round  about 
below,  where  one  could  almost  long 
to  pass  days  of  quiet  secluded  life ; 
still  ancient  houses,  many  of  them 
dating  back  to  the  times  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  or  earlier,  like  the 
Court  at  Llanfihangel,  with  its 
splendid  avenue  of  old  contorted 
pines,  easily  traced  from  the  Skirrid, 
and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Arnold  family.  The  view  was  most 
pleasing,  by  the  contrast  afforded 
from  mountains,  all  on  the  west, 
to  wide  open  country  north,  east 
and  south,  and  over  which  the 
narrow  ridge  predominates  very 
boldly. 

Passing  along  this  ridge  for  about 
a  mile,  in  some  points  only  a  short' 
pace  across,  I  passed  to  the  edge  of 
a  deep  chasm  cleft  across  the  moun- 
tain diagonally,  well  worth  seeing, 
but  by  no  means  so  vast  or  formid- 
able as  old  writers  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.    Thence  through  a  dense 
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wood,  grateful  after  intense  sun- 
shine, my  way  led  down  to  the  high 
road  into  Abergavenny. 

I   must  now  ask   my  reader  to 
transfer  his  thought*  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  Principality,  as  I  have 
something  to  say  concerning  two 
ascents  made  in  compauy  with   a 
gentleman  during  our  headquarters 
at  the  comfortable    Hotel  of  the 
White  Lion  at  Bala.     We  had  had 
our  eye  upon  "  that  fellow  at  the 
top  of  the  lake,"  for  a  day  or  two, 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  leisurely 
enjoyed  walking  along  the  pebbly 
shore  of  that  fine  expanse  of  water, 
and  so  one  morning  resolved  to  try 
what  he  was  like — that  bold  Aran 
Mowddwy,   soaring    so    admirably 
with  his  twin  peak  Aran  Benllvn, 
only  slightly  lower,  both  reflected  in 
Llyn  Tegid  in  calm  weather,  when 
clear  of  cloud.     So  we  took  train  to 
Drws  y  Nant,  a  Door  of  the  Valley 
truly,  if  narrowness  of  passage  be- 
tween long  mountains  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  door;    a  romantic 
spot ;  the  station  is  built  over  a 
rapid  rivulet,  and  lofty  heights  en- 
compass the  place.    The  iron  horse 
had  brought  us  too  far  by  a  mile ; 
we  paced  back  to  the  old  inn,  glory- 
ing in  a  richly-coloured  picture  of 
Howel  Dda,  or  u  the  Good,"  with 
this  inscription  over  the  sign,  "  A 
Fyne  Duw  Bydded,"  "  God's  will 
be  done."     There  we  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  our  right  direction  to 
the  summit  of  Aran  Mowddwy,  and 
converse  with  the  kindly  veteran  of 
the  glen  about  a  grand  spruce  fir 
tree,    probably   eighty    feet    high, 
straight  as  a  dart,  feathered  with 
foliage  to  the  grouud.     "  My  father 
planted  that  tree  in  1789  :"  so  said 
our  landlord  of  Howel  Dda.    You 
may  see  its  lofty  pyramid  near  the 
railway  at  this  point,  as  you  shoot 
by  on  your  way  to  Ddlgelly  and 
Barmouth. 

Shortly  after  starting,  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way 
across  a  torrent,  and  so  reach  a 


winding  overgrown    carriage  way, 
which  some  visionary  benefactor  of 
his  species  began  to  cut  to  the  top 
of  Aran.     I  need  not  say  it  did  not 
reach  the  top,  having  been  made  for 
scarcely  a  mile  at  the  foot;   well 
made,  but  a  misguided  effort.     This 
past,  we  took  what  shepherd's  track 
we  could  find  up  the  side  of  a  long 
shoulder,  past  a  certain  rock  our 
friend  had  pointed  out ;   but  how 
vastly  different  the  place  seemed 
when  at  it,  to  what  it   did  from 
below  !     However,  we  held  on  our 
way,  consulting  together  as  to  route, 
chatting  or  silent,    hurling    down 
great  stones  into  the  long  valley 
that  lay  below  on  our  left  hand,  as 
we*paused  a  few  seconds  here  and 
there,  until  we  reached   what  we 
termed  the  pinnacle,  not  of  Aran, 
but  of  a  bold  mass  of  rock  that  lay 
in  our  way.     Seated  on  this,  the 
greatness  of  the  scenery  began  to 
reveal   itself  to   us,   and    Aran  to 
grow    mightier    as  we   looked    up 
to  his  lofty  crags  and  long  lines  of 
grassy  steepness.    Below,  how  pro- 
found the  valley  running  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  over  which 
we  watched  two   ravens   wheeling 
slowly  and  adding  to  the  wildness 
of  the  spot !     Leaving  the  rock,  we 
had  to  pick  our  way  over  a  peat-bog, 
black  where  it  had  been  cut  for  fuel, 
one  of  those   troublesome  bits   of 
morass  often  found  even  upon  rocky 
heights,  lying  in  the  hollows.     This 
past,  it  was  a  long  pull  upwards, 
now  over  moss  and  fine  grass,  now 
rock  to  rock  ;  and  as  we  drew  nearer 
the  crest  of  Aran  the  rocks  became 
bolder  and  in  greater  masses,  making 
us  pause  to  thread  our  way  among 
them :  track  there  was  none  all  up 
the  last  half  of  the  ascent.     The 
scenery  of  Aran  became  gigantic  at 
the  ridge :  vast  chaotic  masses  thrust 
boldly  out,  steep  broken  cliffs  like 
Cyclopean  walls,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  true  summit, 
especially  as  a  cloud  swirled  and 
wreathed  itself  about  the  final  crags. 
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"  This  must  be  the  top ;"  bo  to  the 
right  I  climbed,  when  oehold,  on  my 
left  a  towering  mass  soared  still 
higher,  with  the  friendly  cairn  of 
stones.  With  a  shoot  I  made  for 
this,  calling  out  to  my  friend  to  be- 
ware of  the  precipice :  and  so  at 
last  we  stood  on  the  top  of  Aran 
Mowddwy,  2,972  feet  above  sea 
level. 

We  sat  and  rested.  Presently  the 
magnitude  of  the  scenery  began  to 
dawn  upon  us,  as  a  wbiff  of  wind 
opened  the  cloud  and  revealed  the 
magnificent  precipice,  on  the  verge 
of  which  we  sat,  which  drew  an  ex- 
pression of  admiration  from  my  cau- 
tious friend.  We  sat  and  waited ; 
by-and-by  it  suddenly  became  lighter. 
4C  Look  out ! "  "  Was  that  a  river 
down  .yonder  ?  "  The  cloud  again 
received  us  in  one  universal  sheet  of 
white  mist.  We  sat  and  waited ; 
suddenly  a  quick  gleam  came,  and 
there,  deep  down  below  the  crags, 
profoundly  under  our  feet,  at  an 
amazing  depth,  lay  the  dark  green 
lake,  set  in  rugged  margin  of  sharply 
indented  rock,  its  near  side  hidden 
by  the  tremendous  angular  rocks 
that  stood  out  of  the  mountain  like 
splint  ere  of  wondrous  siie.  How 
we  mutually  admired  the  scene  as 
we  watched  and  waited,  safe  on  the 
cairn  of  stones  beneficially  set  up  by 
the  Ordnance  Surveyors !  Presently 
the  sun  shone  on  us :  how  quickly 
it  became  light,  as  the  cloud  thinned 
away !  and  then  the  true  greatness 
of  the  place  stood  revealed  in  pro- 
found precipice  of  fearful  depth, 
and  reaching  far  along  that  eastern 
Bide  of  Aran,  below  and  beyond 
which  long  spurs  and  buttresses  of 
green,  brown,  and  purple  went  away 
grandly  into  far  valleys,  with  silver 
threads  of  water  between,  feeders  of 
important  rivers.  Wild  and  fence- 
less, remote,  voiceful  only  with  wind 
and  sound  of  streams,  the  bleating 
of  white  sheep,  and  plovers'  strange 
cry.  Now  and  again  we  got  a  -more 
distant  view  of  great  lumpy  moun- 


tains, many-coloured,  and  far  track* 
of  country  towards  the  east;  but 
the  foreground  was  the  charm  for 
unusual  grandeur,  so  euddenty  does 
the  mountain  break  away  towards 
the  east,  in  a  series  of  precipices) 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  grandest 
upon  Snowdon.  Seen  in  the  way 
we  had  it,  the  effect  was  even  more 
sublime  than  if  no  cloud  bad  touched 
the  summit,  the  sudden  revelations 
being  so  startling,  and  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  so  vivid.  We  stayed 
up  on  the  top  an  hour  and  a  half, 
amusing  ourselves  bet  ween  the  light* 
with  hurling  great  stones  down  the 
rocks,  listening  for  them  rebounding 
below  or  shivered  into  atoms  by 
some  great  fall.  The  echoes  were 
good  and  had  a  strange  effect,  as> 
round  about  the  rocks  our  voices 
travelled,  deepening  the  profound 
stillness  as  they  died  away.  The 
greatness  and  charm  of  such  a  lofty 
mountain  summit  are  not  so  much 
the  distance  beheld  as  the  wild  fore- 
ground of  earth  thrown  into  ridges, 
giving  so  much  variety  of  form  and 
colour.  Hence,  when  you  cannot 
see  far,  you  are  generally  amply  re- 
paid upon  any  eminence  placed  in  a 
land  of  hills.  We  came  down  at 
length,  jocularly  and  gleefully,  ga- 
thering rare  plants  by  the  way, 
drinking  the  freedom  of  the  wilds 
whereof  the  pleasant  memory  will 
not  soon  depart. 

The  following  morning  we  were 
up  early  and  out  in  the  ways  of 
Bala,  admiring  the  brightness  of 
the  morning  and  a  sight,  from  glo- 
rious Llyn  Tegid,  of  our  friends  the 
great  Arans,  already  almost  clear 
of  cloud,  promising  a  fine  day. 
Breakfasted  early ;  truly,  as  my  friend 
remarked,  trout  don't  count  as  food 
in  that  land  of  appetites,  so  we  did 
ample  justice  to  Mrs.  Owen's  capi- 
tal breakfast,  laid  with  everything 
so  scrupulously  clean.  At  a  little 
past  nine  we  were  at  the  picturesque 
but  squalid  village  of  Llanf'or,  pass* 
ing  over  a  foot  bridge  eight  paces 
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long,  formed  of  two  slabs  of  stone 
Passing  up  some  high  fields  and 
steep  wooded  lanes,  we  at  length 
reached  open  turf,  and  finally  the 
top  of  smooth  Moel  Emoel,  a  hill  of 
about  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
commanding  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful views  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
that  with  so  little  fatigue  of  ascent. 
It  was  one  of  those  heavenly  morn- 
ings, clear,  fresh,  bright,  and  cool, 
with  the  air  sharp  and  thin  for 
giving  splendid  distance  prospects. 
We  sat  at  the  cairn  of  turf,  by  the 
three- fingered  index  of  wood,  and 
looked  about  us.  The  lake  lay  like 
a  mirror,  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  appearing  to  closely 
surround  it:  while  very  luxuriant 
lay  the  Dee  Valley  reaching  towards 
Gorwen.  What  a  circuit  of  moun- 
tains !  The  whole  length  of  Berwy  n, 
the  two  mighty  Arans  with  twin 
peaks,  great  Cader  Idris,  Ehobell 
Fawr,  and  his  craggy  brethren,  huge 
Arenig  with  Mynydd  Nodol  below, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  Snowdonia, 
with  wide  moors  and  fells,  lake- 
varied  here  and  there,  until  the  eye 
again  swept  round  to  the  Berwy n, 
all  clear  of  cloud  except  part  of 
the  Snowdon  ranee,  vested  in  rich 
colours  of  purple,  brown, and  green. 
Plovers  were  about  us  (my  friend 
went  seeking  nests),  and  a  heron, 
making  the  spot  appear  still  more 
remote  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 
Of  lakes  glorious  Llyn  Tegid  bore 
the  palm,  great  enough  for  cloud 
shadows  to  float  across  her  breast ; 
Llyn  Arenig  was  as  a  thin  blue  line, 
beneath  the  crags  of  Arenig ;.  Llyn 
Tryweryn  as  a  flash  of  light  fallen 
on  the  moors ;  while  a  distant  pool, 
lying  up  on  the  backs  of  fells,  was 
discovered  to  be  Llyn  Crwgni,  north 
of  the  Gorwen  road.  To  us  both 
it  waa  a  charming  scene,  and  set 
loose  our  playful  sallies  of  words, 
till  I  fear  we  startled  the  plovers 
off  many  a  resting-place. 

Seeing  it  so  grandly  clear,,  we 
made  a  resolve  to  try  and  reach 


that  sharp  cairn  of  stones  on  dis- 
tant Arenig  that  afternoon.  No 
sooner  resolved  than  acted  upon. 
Down  we  passed  quickly  to  the 
White  Lion:  refreshed,  ordered 
out  a  trap  for  Bhyd  y  Fen,  and 
were  off, 

Our  landlord  thoughtfully  put 
two  alpenstocks  into  the  convey- 
ance, saying  that  if  he  found  them 
useful,  other  people  need  not  de- 
spise them,  rou  would  say  not  if 
you  saw  his  understandings.  We 
were  not  behind  him  in  our  plans,- 
for  we  put  in  our  mountain  boots- 
and  wore  thin  ones  going  and  re- 
turning. I  should  like  to  know 
what  our  driver  related  to  his 
friends  in  the  back  settlements  of 
the  hotel  that  night,  for  he  heard 
some  laughter. 

At  the  bridge  over  the  brawling 
Tryweryn,  three  miles  up,  there  are 
a  few-  small  stones  in  the  river; 
things  six  yards  square,  if  square 
you  can  term  them,  being  of  all 
shapes;  some  smaller,. but  most  of 
enormous  dimensions,  puzzling  any* 
one  to  imagine  how  they  came 
there,  because  there  are  no  moun- 
tains close,  whence  they  could  have 
rolled  down.  It  is  a  show  of  mossy 
stones  over  the  parapet  of  that 
bridge.  My  friend  suggested  they 
were  boards  which  our  landlord  had 
had  painted  to  attract  travellers! 
Very  agreeable  was  our  drive  up 
the  valley  of  the  brawling  Try- 
weryn, beneath  old  Nodol  and  on 
to  Xfyhd  y  Fen.  In  a  wild  part 
we  found  our  American  friend  stay- 
ing at  the  hotel,  as  we  called  him, 
five  miles  from  Bala,  seated  on  a 
stone  wall,  reading  a  book  (where 
the  wind  was  blowing  great  guns), 
as  comfortable  as  you  please. 

'•  Halloa ;  you  up  here  ?  "  we 
said.. 

"  Yas ;  been  for  a  stroll ;  my 
friend  yonder  thinks  he's  fishing  f " 

"  Fine  up  here."" 

"Yas;  going  to  the  small  hos- 
telry yonder  ?     You  may  find  some 
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whisky  or  brandy,  bat  it's  all  one 
colour ! " 

We  stayed  at  the  small  hostelry, 
finding  the  master  a  kindly,  obliging 
fellow,  with  whom  it  was  a  treat  to 
have  a  chat  concerning  the  country, 
a  man  of  a  serious  but  bright  eye, 
and  slightly  grave  demeanour,  born 
of  long  companionship  with  the 
solemn  mountains  around.  Yes,  he 
would  come  with  us  down  the  road, 
and  show  us  the  way,  our  best  way, 
up  Arenig  Fawr.     So  we  started. 

Bhyd  y  Fen  being  itself  high, 
it  did  not  seem  very  far  up  Arenig, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Welsh 
mountains,  placed  in  the  first  list. 
Slowly  we  wound  our  way  up, 
having  one  immense  stone  wall  to 
climb,  that  went  away  along  the 
slopes  for  miles*  and  had  a  pleasant 
disposition  to  lean  and  fall  over 
towards  the  side  we  approached  it 
from ;  a  wall  innocent  of  mortar, 
and  somewhat  rough.  As  we  gained 
the  upper  parts,  the  sight  was  grand, 
of  summits  about  us,  touched  with 
cloud,  towards  which  we  seemed  fast 
going.  How  the  clouds  swirled, 
and  eddied,  and  brushed  along !  It 
is  always  a  curious  sensation  on 
lofty  mountains  when  the  first 
whiff  of  cloud  goes  by  you ;  white, 
hurrying,  or  lingering  vapour,  which 
you  feel  before  seeming  in  it. 
very  fine,  indeed,  was  the  intense 
light  below  on  Lake  Tryweryn  and 
its  broad  brown  moors ;  most  deeply 
defined  the  tones  of  clear  purple 
spread  over  Arenig  Bach,  and  other 
more  distant  heights,  to  whose  dark 
ruggedness  no  contrast  could  have 
been  more  effective  than  the  white 
clouds  so  softly  yet  so  definitely 
cutting  them  across.  Beneath  the 
edge  of  the  clouds,  and  just  before 
we  walked  on  into  them,  it  was  a 
wonderful  sight;  the  sharp,  clear 
landscape  roofed  with  white,  and 
now  and  then  closed  over  for  a 
moment.  Only  in  such  a  land 
can  such  a  marvellous  effect  be 
witaessei. 


It  became  a  question  of  risking 
the  cloud,  for  there,  it  was  drifting 
with  the  wind,  now  and  again  hiding 
all  above  us,  now  suddenly  revealing 
a  vast  pile  of  rocks  reared  on  our 
right  hand,  like  a  great  broken 
tower ;  so  we  resolved  to  see  what 
it  would  prove,  and  trudged  along 
up  the  steep  grassy  slope,  grown 
steeper  as  we  approached  what  had 
every  appearance  of  proving  a  nar- 
row edge  connecting  one  lofty  piece 
of  Arenig  with  another.  I  confess 
to  not  liking  the  look  of  that  edge, 
as  seen  from  below ;  it  seemed  ugly, 
promising  only  precipices,  which 
are  not  so  satisfactory  in  a  cloud. 
On  we  moved,  to  find  a  good  broad 
ledge  or  shoulder,  plenty  wide 
enough,  leading  among  white  spar 
and  abundance  of  loose  rocks  to 
the  summit  of  Arenig  Fawr. 

Fortunately  the  wind  cleared 
away  the  clouds  for  a  short  time, 
just  as  we  stood  by  the  cairn  of 
stones,  giving  us  a  splendid  sight 
down  to  Llyn  Tegid,  resting  in  its 
valley,  lit  up  in  colours  of  green 
and  gold.  Such  they  actually  were, 
most  intense.  How  near  the  great 
lake  seemed,  just  below  us !  And 
how  prosperous  and  rich  that  side 
the  country,  with  its  many  farm- 
steads, as  compared  with  the  broad 
bareness,  of  moorland  stretching 
away  towards  Ffestiniog.  Although 
no  such  precipices  as  at  Aran,  still 
the  falls  of  rock  surface  were  very 
respectable,  quite  great  enough  to 
scare  one  from  the  edges,  and  in 
some  quarters  going  down  pro- 
foundly at  a  sweep.  There  was  a 
grand  descent,  I  remember,  be- 
tween Arenig  and  a  bold  green 
mountain  near,  in  the  direction  of 
the  south-west,  a  very  marked 
object  in  the  scenery,  and  joining 
up  to  a  good  array  of  mountains 
cast  about  far  and  wide  in  that 
direction.  Standing  well  apart,  the 
prospects  off  Arenig  Fawr  are  most 
commanding,  and,  in  a  perfectly 
dear  atmosphere,  must  yield  a  noble 
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sight  of  Snowdon  and  all  his 
brethren  :  well  worthy  of  more  fre- 
quent visits  from  all  travellers  in 
that  region.  Arenig  is  not  often 
ascended,  being  far  from  any  good 
hotel  and  railway. 

It  came  on  to  blow,  "  a  few,"  as 
our  American  friend  might  say;  so 
much  so  that,  after  attempting  it, 
we  both  declared  it  quite  impossible 
to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  cairn ;  so 
we  contented  ourselves  most  of  the 
time  under  its  shelter  after  the 
wind  sprang  up.  And  bow  cold ! 
I  thought  of  George  Borrow  and 
the  Welshman : — 

"  Any  foxes  on  Arenig  ?  *' 
"  No ;  too  cold  for  foxes." 
"  Any  crows  up  there  ?  " 
"  Too  cold  for  crows." 
Nevertheless  we  lingered,  drawn 
by  the  greatness  of  that  aerial  point, 
and,  though  cooled,  were  greatly  re- 
freshed after  our  climb.  My  pocket 
thermometer  down  in  Bala  stood  at 
62  degrees  in  the  shade ;  on  Arenig 
registered  only  48.  Coming  to  the 
conclusion  the  summit  would  not  be 
clear  again  that  night,  we  started 
down  briskly,  finding  just  sufficient 
difficulty  in  starting  down  the  slope 
at  the  right  angle  to  make  us  appre- 
ciate the  landmarks  of  our  route 
farther  down,  and  value  the  com- 
pass we  carried.  It  became  both 
suddenly  warmer  and  remarkably 
brighter  as  we  drew  near  the  edge 
of  the  cloud.  Then,  behold !  what 
a  grand  sight  it  was  as  the  vapour 
broke  and  fled  here  and  there  about 
us,  revealing  instant  glimpses  into  a 


region  of  light  and  beauty  far  below 
us,  as  suddenly  closed  up  again, 
then  reopened  more  and  wider, 
startling  the  eye  by  sudden  greens 
and  flashes  of  sunlight  resting  on 
the  earth  below,  about  which  the 
clouds  curled  and  wreathed.  We 
could  but  pause  and  admire  silently. 
This  was  one  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  mountains,  worth  much 
labour  and  expense  to  witness,  so 
entirely  distinct  from  anything  we 
perceive  in  the  plains. 

Laughter  fell  from  us  as  we 
passed  down,  and  much  merriment, 
as  though  the  presiding  spirit  of 
Arenig  had  inspired  us  with  some- 
thing of  her  native  freedom.  That 
evening  we  enjoyed  immensely,  not 
only  our  easy  boots,  but  the  lei- 
surely views  of  the  country  as  we 
drove  along.  On  seeing  our  small 
hostelry  waning  in  the  distance,  my 
incorrigible  companion  waved  adieu 
to  Rhyd  y  Fen,  hoping  they  would 
get  rid  of  the  Fens  before  we  pa- 
tronized them  again.  And  seeing 
a  fir  pole  slung  across  a  stream, 
ventured  to  task  my  strength  by 
declaring,  "that  bridge  is  abridged." 
It  was  well  the  pure  air  of  Arenig 
had  refreshed  my  drooping  energies, 
for  he  went  on  to  premise :  •'  We 
have  done  well  to-day,  ascended  a 
mountain  and  a  mole  hill "  (to  wit, 
Arenig  and  Moel  Einoel).  Verily, 
I  thought  we  had  done  well,  as  we 
sat  down  to  a  cozy  bit  of  dinner  in 
the  White  Lion  of  the  old  town  of 
Bala. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE   CONNAUGHT   CIRCUIT. 


By  Oliver  J.  Bubke,  Esq.,  Babmsteb-at-Law. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

The  Penal  Laws  passed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
(rivalling  in  cruelty  those  passed 
at  the  same  time  against  the  Pro- 
testants of  other  countries)  practi- 
cally excluded  all  sincere  Catholics 
from  the  bar.  The  universities  and 
halls  of  learning  were  closed  against 
them ;  the  Inns  of  Court,  indeed, 
they  could  enter,  but  an  oath  they 
could  not  conscientiously  take  pre* 
eluded  their  being  called  to  the  oar. 
There  were  Catholics  who  took  the 
oaths,  which  in  secret  they  laughed 
to  scorn;  but  then  such  of  those 
men  as  joined  the  profession  of  the 
law  were  not  likely  to  do  honour 
to  their  circuit.  Vastly  greater 
numbers  emigrated  to  the  Conti- 
nent, where  they  found  what  they 
could  not  find  at  home — the  gates  of 
promotion  open.  Amongst  the  con- 
verts to  the  Protestant  faith  who 
practised  on  the  Connaught  circuit 
there  are  few  now  remembered, 
except  by  those  who,  like  the  writer, 
must  examine  the  ancient  pleadings 
to  which  their  names  are  attached. 

But  these  converts  were  greatly 
dreaded  by  Primate  Boulter,  to 
whom  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  had  confided  the 
entire  government  of  the  country. 
The  primate,  doubting  their  sin- 
cerity, felt  an  intense  anxiety  to  ex- 
clude from  the  bar,  not  only  Catho- 
lics, but  even,  except  under  certain 


restrictions,  converts  from  Catho- 
licity. "  We  must  be  all  undone 
here,"  he  writes,  "  if  the  bar  as  a 
profession  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  converts,  where  it  is  already 
got,  and  where  it  every  day  gets 
more  and  more.'**  A  convert,  the 
most  reverend  prelate  thought, 
should  test  his  sincerity  by  five 
years'  perseverance  in  Protestant- 
ism before  he  could  be  admitted  a 
barrister. 

On  the  circuit  there  were  many 
lawyers  in  extensive  practice.  There 
were  the  Cau fields  of  Donamon, 
in  the  county  of  Boscommon,  both 
father  and  son,  the  former  renowned 
as  an  equity  pleader,  and  remarkable 
for  his  Whig  principles;  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench  in  1718,  and  resigned 
in  1730  with  a  pension  of  £W0  a 
year,  on  obtaining  for  his  son,  St. 
George  Caufield,  afterwards,  in  1751, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  then  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Tulsk,  in  the 
county  of  Boscommon,  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  Bevenue. 

The  family  of  the  Stauntonsf  also 
gave  several  members  to  the  Con- 
naught  bar  in  the  last  century. 
George  Staunton,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  had  acquired  exten- 
sive estates  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Lough  Corrib,  was  the  ancestor 
of  a  race  of  lawyers  attached  to  the 
circuit.  He  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
Staunton  of  Waterdale,  and  George 
Staunton  of  Cargins.    The  elder  of 


#  "Boulter's  Letters,"  vol.  ii. 
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those,  Thomas,   of  Waterdale,  had 
two  sons,  Job  a  Staunton,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent   men    at    the    bar, 
M.P.,   and  Becorder    of    Gal  way, 
a.d.  1706  (whose  son  John,  A.B., 
T.C.D.,  1727,  was  also  a  barrister, 
and  held  a  good  position   on   the 
circuit),  and  Thomas,  the  younger, 
M.P.,  Second  Sergeant,  17 L2,  and 
Master  in  Chancery  from  1732  until 
his  death  in  1731.     George  Staun- 
ton,   of   Cargins,    had    two   sons, 
viz.,  James,  barrister-at-law,  long  a 
leader  on  the  circuit ;  and  George, 
grandfather  of  Sir  George  L.  Staun- 
ton, Attorney- General  of  the  Island 
of    Grenada    (and    afterwards,   in 
1792,  secretary  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China),  whose  grand- 
nephew,  George  Lynch   Staunton, 
of  Clydagh,  J. P.,  D.L.,  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Cargins  estates- 
There  were  other  barristers  on  the 
circuit  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  known  to  fame.     There  was 
Thomas  St.  Leger,  afterwards  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer; 
Arthur  Ormsby,  and  Bobert  Shaw. 
There    were     Henry  •  Lynch    and 
Oliver  Burke,  both  arbitrators  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Henry  Blake  and 
Bichard  Martin,  when  the  former 
claimed  aud  exercised  an  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  in  the  lower  waters 
of  the  Dowris  river,  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  and  in  tho  tidal  waters 
of  the  estuary  at  its  mouth.*  There 
were     also     Edward      Eyre     and 
Dominick  Burke,  M.P.,  and  there 
was  John  Bodkin,  of  Carrowbeg, 
the  great  dock  lawyer  of  the  circuit. 
We  also  meet  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Marlay  on  the  circuit,  who 
in  1727  became  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  in  1730  Chief  Baron, 
and  in   1746  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.     The  address  of  this 
distinguished   judge  to  the   grand 
jury  of    the  city  of   Dublin,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  in- 


surrection, is  a  tribute  to  the  un- 
acknowledged loyalty  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  "  When  posterity 
reads,"  he  said,  "  that  Ireland— 
where  much  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  profess  a  religiou 
which  has  sometimes  authorized,  or 
at  least  j  u stifled,  rebellion — not  only 
preserved  peace  at  home,  but  contri- 
buted to  restore  it  amongst  his 
Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
will  they  believe  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  actuated  by  something 
more  than  their  mere  duty  and 
allegiance  ? " 

The  reports  that  have  come  down 
to  our  time  of  the  trials  at  this  period 
on  the  Connaught  circuit  are  very 
few.  The  greater  part  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  day  were  almost 
valueless;  and  neither  the  Dublin 
Intelligencer,  started  in  1705,  nor 
the  County  Intelligencer,  started  in 
1690,  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
assizes.  But  Pue's  Occurrences,  as 
well  as  the  Dublin  Gazette,  and 
Falkeners  Journal,  do  not  unfre- 
quently  give  some  sensational  cases, 
according  as  such  might  have  oc- 
curred on  any  of  the  circuits, 
which  were  then  five  in  number. 
The  barbarous  punishments  at  that 
time  of  frequent  occurrence  are 
occasionally  detailed  in  these  papers. 

Thus  a  man  was  indicted  at  the 
Leitrim  assizes  for  highway  rob- 
bery, and,  not  pleading,  a  jury  was 
sworn  to  try  whether  he  was  wil- 
fully mute  or  not,  and  they  found 
that  he  was  wilfully  mute,  where- 
upon the  presiding  judge  imme- 
diately condemned  him  as  follows : 
'•  That  be  shall  be  confined  in  some 
low  dark  room,  where  be  shall  be 
laid  on  his  back,  and  shall  have  as 
much  weight  as  he  can  bear  laid 
upon  him,  and  no  more,  that  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  live  on  but 
the  worst  bread  and  water,  and  the 
day  that  he  eats  he  shall  not  drink, 
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and  the  day  that  he  drinks  he  shall 
not  eat,  and  so  shall  continue  till 
he  dies."  Whether  cruelty  could 
devise  anything  more  cruel  than 
this  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  difficulty  of  transmitting  re- 
ports from  the  assize  towns  may 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  great  scantiness  of  such  in- 
telligence. The  postboys  on  horse- 
back, one  from  Shgo  and  the  other 
from  Gal  way,  conveyed  the  entire 
correspondence  of  the  province  of 
Connaught  to  Dublin.  Arriving 
there  on  Saturday  night,  they  took 
their  departure  westward  every 
Monday  morning.  Nor  were  their 
journeys  entirely  free  from  danger, 
as  appears  by  the  following  an- 
nouncement in  the  Dublin  Mercury 
of  the  19th  March,  1706  .— 

"  On  Thursday  last,  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  three  rogues 
set  upon  the  Connaught  postboy  as 
he  was  coming  near  May nooth.  One  of 
them,  being  on  horseback,  rid  a  small 
way  with  him,  but  on  a  sudden  took 
the  boy's  horse  by  the  reins,  and  then 
knocked  him  off  his  horse,  and  the  two 
others,  who  were  both  on  foot,  came 
over  the  hedge  and  opened  the  mail, 
and  several  letters  were  thrown  about. 
We  hear  they  used  the  poor  boy  very 
badly,  leaving  him  for  dead,  having 
taken  about  eighteen  shillings  in 
money  from  him,  that  he  was  bringing 
to  town,  and  then  made  off." 

a.d.  1715. — Agreeable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  lately  passed  to 
prevent  the  further  growth  of 
Popery,  the  Lords  Justices  in- 
structed the  judges  on  the  Con- 
naught circuit  to  labour  to  their 
utmost  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Popish  faith.  Accordingly,  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  ot  Gal  way, 
at  the  assizes  held  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1715,  informed  the  judges, 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  them 


at  the  summer  assizes  of  1713,  sum- 
mer assizes,  1714,  and  the  Lent 
assizes,  1715,  that  the  friars  were 
returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  old  abbeys  in  great  numbers. 
That  unregistered  priests  were  ac- 
tually discovered  reading  mass.  That 
great  numbers  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  had  sent  their  sons  abroad 
to  receive  foreign  education.  "That 
Ulick  Burke,  son  to  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  was  missing,  he  having 
been  sent  to  France ;  that  James 
Burke,  of  Ower,  was  also  a- missing, 
that  he  went  out  of  this  kingdom 
a  year  ago,  and,  we  are  informed, 
is  in  France ;  so  also  is  Hyacinth 
Nugent,  son  to  Thomas  Nugent, 
commonly  called  Lord  Riverston," 
and  many  others.* 

a.d.  1719. — In  this  year  a  case 
occurred  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
which  brings  before  the  world  Mr. 
Baron  St.  Leger,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  who  had  for  several 
years  practised  on  the  Connaught 
circuit,  but  who  had  not,  as  a  bar- 
rister, risen  to  any  great  eminence. 
He  was,  however,  in  1714,  made 
Third  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
in  1719  was,  with  Chief  Baron  Gil- 
bert and  John  Paklington,  the 
second  baron,  committed  into  cus- 
tody by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
for  his  conduct  in  the  memorable 
case  of  Sherlock  r.  Annesly.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  in- 
terest us,  are  shortly  these : — 

In  1719  Hester  Sherlock  brought 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  an  action 
of  ejectment  on  the  title  against 
John  Annesly  for  certain  lands 
situate  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
A  verdict  was  had,  and  judgment 
was  entered  for  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  which  reversed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  below,  and  judg- 
ment was  then  entered  for  the  plain- 
tiff.    The  defendant's  counsel  ad- 
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vised  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.  The  defendant 
did  appeal,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  and  established 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  disregarding  the  judgment 
in  England,  at  once  issued  a  writ 
of  habere  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Kildare  to  put  the  plain- 
tiff, Mrs.  Sherlock,  in  possession  of 
the  lands,  and  the  sheriff  obeyed 
the  writ.  The  defendant,  by  his 
counsel,  now  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  they,  supporting 
their  own  judgment,  caused  a 
counter  writ  to  issue,  commanding 
the  sheriff  to  make  restitution  of 
the  premises  to  the  defendant,  and, 
further,  they  imposed  an  enormous 
fine  upon  him  for  presuming  to 
obey  a  writ  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  while  a  court  of  higher  juris- 
diction, the  peers  of  England,  had 
confirmed  the  adverse  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Of  the 
bewildered  sheriff  we  know  nothing 
further  than  that  he  absconded,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more  in  the  trans- 
action ;  while  the  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  were  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Bod.*  This  case  caused 
the  greatest  excitement  in  both 
countries  at  the  time,  but  the 
excitement  was  soon  allayed  by 
the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  England,  entirely  abolishing  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords. 

How  long  Baron  St.  Leger  re- 
mained in  custody  we  know  not, 
but  the  next  time  we  hear  of  him 
is  when  he  went  the  Connaught 
circuit  as  judge  of  assize  in  the 
summer  of  1730.  A  Catholic, 
named  Lynch,  was  indicted  on  this 
occasion  for  carrying  arms  in  the 
streets  of  Galway.     He  admitted 


that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  had 
carried  arms,  and  he  claimed  the 
right  to  do  so  again.  His  counsel, 
Thomas  Staunton,  relied  upon  the 
Disarming  Act,  passed  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  and  maintained 
that  it  only  applied  to  persons  who 
were  alive  at  the  time  when  that 
Act  was  passed.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Lynch  had  not  then  been  born.  The 
case  was  one  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  Catholics  in  the 
kingdom  could,  should  the  Crown 
be  unsuccessful,  carry  swords  in  the 
streets,  as  it  was  customary  for 
Protestants  to  do ;  and  further,  it 
would  place  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catnolic  peasantry.  The  learned 
baron,  taking  Mr.  Staunton's  view 
of  the  case,  directed  an  acquittal. 
The  Catholics  of  Dublin,  when  the 
verdict  became  known,  appeared  in 
the  streets  with  their  swords. 

a.d.  1731. — Baron  St.  Leger  again 
went  the  Connaught  circuit  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  when  the  duty 
devolved  upon  him  of  trying  at  Sligo 
the    great    case    of    the    King  v. 
Ormsby  for  the  murder  of  a  young 
girl    named    Catherine    Conaghan. 
This  case  was  one   in  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart  was  awakened 
by  the  circumstances  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.     William  Ormsby 
was  a  young  man,  the  son   of   a 
gentleman  of  position  and  fortune 
in  the  county   of   Sligo.     He  had 
hardly  reached  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  was    captivated    by  the 
beauty  of  this  young  girl,  who  moved 
as  happily  in  the  lower  walks  of  life 
as  he  did  in  the  higher.  Their  paths 
were  different,  and  well   would  it' 
have  been  for  her  if  they  had  ne1 
met.     He  saw  and  loved  her,  an 
the   old,  old   story — he         g 
make  her  his  own.     She 
more  truly  than  he  did  toe  * 
gulf  that  lay  between  them, 
saw  that  that  gulf  could  never 


"•*■ 
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passed,  without  plunging  him  into 
ruin  ;  she  rejected  his  suit  accord- 
ingly ;  but  he  persevered^  and  at 
last  he,  a  Protestant,  was  privately 
married  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Borne.    A  child  was 
born  in  1726.     He  still  loved  her, 
but    scorned  to    acknowledge  the 
daughter  of  a  Popish  peasant    as 
his  wife.     Leaving  the  county  for 
a  short  time  he  soon  found  himself 
in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  at  Dublin  Castle, 
sought  after  by  many  who  would 
gladly  bestow  wealth    and    power 
upon  him  ;  but  there  were  rumours 
afloat,  and  it  was  whispered  amongst 
his  own  circle  that  he  bad  a  wife, 
and  that  while  she  lived  no  woman 
could  imperil  her  position  by  marry- 
ing a  man  whose   marriage  would 
one  day  form  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation.  Ormsby  soon  resolved 
to  break  the  marriage,  but  before  he 
took  any  steps  in  that  direction  she 
was  found  brutally  murdered  in  the 
Abbey  of  Sligo.     It  was  said  that, 
in  the  agonies  of  despair,  she  had 
flung  herself  from  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  and  ended  her  love  and 
her  life  together.    But  the  mangled 
corpse  presented  all  the 'appearance 
of  a  dreadful  struggle,  and  a  coroner's 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder    against  William  Ormsby. 
He  absconded,  and  for  three  years 
evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  law.   At 
last  he  was  arrested,  and  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1731,  true  bills  were  found 
against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of  his 
county,  and  he  was  put  upon  his 
trial  before   Baron    Sir  John   St. 
Leger.    Sir    Bobert  Jocelyn,    the 
Attorney- General,    conducted    the 
prosecution,  and  the  prisoner  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Staunton.     "  The 
trial  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
lasted  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  jury  received  their  charge 
and  went  in,  where  they  continued 
till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 


and  then  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty."  * 

Thus  ended  this  case,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  features  of  romance  are 
found.  There  are  other  trials,  too, 
recorded  on  the  circuit  in  those 
years,  which  contain  a  dash  of  daring 
and  also  of  romance.  In  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Cavan,  there  lived  a  young 
man  named  Edmund  Kernan,  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  but  more  ardently,  it  was 
profanely  said,  attached  to  a  young 
girl  of  fortune,  who  lived  close  to 
the  castle  of  Drumahaire,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed Church ;  and  her  father,  who 
bore  the  not  very  euphonious  name 
of  Walter  Tubman,  scorned  the  idea 
of  bis  only  child  giving  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  one  who  knelt  before 
the  shrine  of  Baal.  Beasoning  with 
the  old  man  was  in  vain.  Between 
Christ  and  Belial,  he  used  to  say, 
there  could  be  no  union.  The  young 
man  thought,  for  aught  we  know, 
otherwise,  and  on  an  afternoon  — 
Friday  the  12th  November,  1731— 
mounted  on  a  fiery  charger,  he  rode 
across  the  country  to  Mr.  Tubman's 
house.  The  young  girl,  Anna  Tub- . 
man,  asked  him  would  he  stop  with 
them  that  day,  "and  partake  oT 
their  dinner,  which  was  of  flesh 
meat  P"  Kernan's  only  reply  was  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her  waist, 
carry  her  from  her  father's  house  and 
before  her  father's  face,  fling  her 
across  the  saddle  before  him  "as  if 
she  were  a  sack  of  corn,"  plunge  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  side,  and  in  a 
moment  was  off  with  his  prize,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  horsemen  who 
were  armed  to  the  teeth  with  guns 
and  swords,  and  who  lay  in  ambush 
about  the  woods,t  awaiting  the 
young  Lochia var,  who  dashed  by 
them  at  a  gallop.    A  Popish  priest 
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was  easily  found,  and  they  were  mar; 
ried  on  the  same  day,  and  for  this 
offence  the  young  man  was  indicted 
at  the  following  assizes.  The  Crown 
expatiated  on  the  enormity  of  the 
offence,  but  it  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  verdict ;  the  jury  disagreed,  the 
prisoner  was  again  tried,  and  again 
with  like  results,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  after  the  third  trial  the 
prosecution  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  numbers  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  murder  in  those  years  were 
much  greater  than  in  latter  times. 
Not  an  assizes  passed  without  some 
criminal  being  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted. In  the  Dublin  Gazette  of 
the  24th  of  March,  1740,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a  Mr.  Ulrick  Kelly 
was  to  have  been  executed  at  Gal  way 
on  the  25th  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Anthony  Kirwan,  and  that  the  two 
who  murdered  Mr.  Trench's  steward 
were  to  be  hanged  at  the  same  time. 
This  startling  intelligence  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  life  and  property 
were  then  in  Ireland  less  secure  than 
in  England,  but  it  appears  from  the 
same  paper  that  fourteen  were  found 
guilty,  and  nine  were  to  be  hanged 
at  the  Essex  spring  assizes  in  the 
same  year. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year 
1741, a  year  remarkable  in  the  annals 
of  the  circuit  for  the  trial  of  the 
Bodkins,  in  Tuam,  for  the  wholesale 
murder  of  all  that  were  within  the 
gates  of  Oliver  Bodkin  of  Carra- 
bawn,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
September,  1741.  Assassination  is 
the  crime  of  the  savage,  it  is  the 
crime  that  "  all  the  waters  of  great 
Neptune's  ocean  cannot  wash  clean" 
from  the  hands,  and  never,  in  any 
age  or  in  any  clime,  was  there  a  more 
barbarous  murder  than  that  which 
we  are  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

At  the  close  of  Trinity  term,  1741* 
two  lawyers  of  great  eminence  were 
named  to  preside  on  the  Connaught 


circuit  —  Mr.  Justice  Rose,  who, 
since  1734,  had  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Eaton  Stannard,  Esq.,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  counsel,  and  afterwards 
Prime  Serjeant  and  Recorder  of 
Dublin.  On  the  8th  of  August  the 
assizes  commenced  at  the  town  of 
Roscommon,  and  ran  their  usual 
course  until,  on  the  24th  of  that 
month,  when  the  judges  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Galway.  Nothing  bad 
occurred  on  the  circuit  beyond  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business  to  at- 
tract attention,  but  when  the  judges 
reached  Galway  they  found  that  a 
fever  pervaded  that  town,  which  it 
had  decimated.  This  fever  followed 
the  famine  which  raged  all  over  Ire- 
land, in  that  memorable  year  when 
(oXi^owt*  it  *ao*)  the  people  perished 
from  hunger  in  thousands  by  the 
waysides.  Mr.  Justice  Rose  opened 
the  commission,  and  at  once  ad- 
journed the  assizes  to  the  more 
healthy  town  of  Tuam,  there  to  be 
held  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
month  of  October. 

The  Galway  races  were  also  post- 
poned ;  and  as  their  postponement 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  mur- 
der, we  give  the  following  advertise- 
ment, taken  from  Puds  Occurrences 
for  the  5th  of  September,  1741 : — 

"  Take  notice,  that  the  town  of  Gal- 
way having  the  fever,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  think  proper  to  remove 
the  races  that  were  to  be  run  for  at  the 
Park  course,  near  the  said  town  of  Gal- 
way, to  the  iTurlough  at  Gurrawnes, 
near  Tuam,  on  Monday,  the  14th  of 
September  next." 

To  the  races  came  a  Mr.  Marcus 
Lynch,  a  merchant  residing  in  Gal- 
way, and  he,  unhappily  for  himself, 
was  invited  to  spend  the  race-week 
at  a  place  called  Carrabawn,  the 
country  seat  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bodkin, 
a  member  of  an  old  and  respectable 
family   in  the  county  of  Galway. 
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For  few  families  in  that  county 
can  trace  back  through  so  many 
centuries  as  the  Bodkins.  They 
spring  from  a  common  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare ; 
their  name  was  Fitzgerald  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  when,  having 
overcome  their  foe  in  battle  with 
a  weapon  called  in  Irish  a  Baude- 
kin,  in  English,  a  "  dagger,"  they 
began  to  be  distinguished  by  that 
name  which  they  bear  to  this  day, 
though  they  still  preserve  as  their 
motto  "Orom-a-boo"  the  war-cry 
of  the  Fitzgerald  a.  Long  ago  the 
main  stem  threw  out  its  branches, 
some  of  which  still  retain  their  an- 
cestral properties.  But  the  branch 
of  whicn  we  speak  was  blasted  by' 
the  crimes  of  its  members,  and  the 
properties  they  possessed  have 
passed  into  families  bearing  other 
names.  Close  to  Carrabawn  was 
another  mansion,  Carrowbeg,  the 
property  of  Counsellor  John  Bod- 
kin, relative  of  the  Oliver  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  The  estate  of 
each  of  these  gentlemen  produced 
a  rental  of  £900  per  annum,  equiva- 
lent to  about  £2,000  at  the  present 
day.  John  Bodkin,  of  Carrowbeg, 
had,  in  1739,  a  family  consisting  of 
his  wife,  Mary,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Skerrett,  and  three  -sons, 
Dominick,  Patrick,  and  John,  better 
known  as  John  Fitz-Counsellor. 
His  relative,  Oliver  Bodkin,  of 
Carrabawn,  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  by  his  first  wife  had  a 
son,  John,  called  John  Fita-Oliver ; 
while  by  his  second  wife,  then 
living,  whose  name  was  Margery 
Lovelock,  he  had  another  son,  still 
a  mere  child,  who  bore  his  own 
name.  This  boy,  Oliver  Fitz-Oliver, 
was  born  about  1733,*  and  soon 
after  his  birth  was  sent  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  to  be  nursed 
in  the  cottage  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants.  This  man's  name 
was  John  Hogan.     His  wife  fed 


the  infant  as  she  fed  her  own 
child,  and  the  little  fellow  wa> 
beloved  by  his  foster  father,  whom, 
after  the  custom  of  the  country, 
he  used  to  call  "  Daddy."  In  due; 
course  he  was  brought  back  to  hiu 
father's  house  at  Carrabawn,  and 
was  the  idol  of  his  parents;  but 
their  idolatry  raised  the  spirit  of 
hatred  and  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  the  elder  son.  He  saw  that  his 
father  loved  the  child  of  a  second 
marriage  as  he  had  once  been  loved, 
and  he  heard  it  whispered  abroad 
that  he  was  about  to  be  disinherited 
in  favour  of  the  younger  child.  The 
young  man  was  reckleBs,  he  was 
given  to  horse-racing  and  idleness ; 
leaving  his  father's  house,  he  went 
to  reside  in  the  house  of  his  kins* 
man  at  Carrowbeg,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  appointed  managing 
agent  of  that  estate. 

Disappointed  in  this  hope  he 
became  desperate,  and  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  make  himself  owner 
of  Carrabawn.  Unfortunately  he 
had  an  uncle,  a  desperate  character, 
whose  name  was  Dominick,  his 
father's  brother,  who  entered  readily 
into  his  horrid  design.  The  fero- 
cious aspect  of  this  man  betrayed 
the  cruelty  of  his  nature,  and  being 
pock-marked,  and  blind  of  one  eye, 
acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "Blind 
Dominick."  Between  them  they 
agreed  to  murder  Oliver  of  Car- 
rabawn, his  wife  and  child. 

John  Hogan — he  was  called  Shawn 
Boo-a,  or  Bed  John — of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  had  lately  been  em- 
ployed as  a  shepherd  by  Oliver 
Bodkin,  and  he  also,  strange  to 
say — for  he  loved,  or  was  supposed 
to  love,  his  foster  child— entered  into 
the  conspiracy.  A  certain  Roger 
Kelly,  and  one  Edmund  Bourke, 
soon  after  joined  in  the  plot,  so 
that  they  were  then  five  in  all; 
They  diued  together  on  Friday  the 
18th  of  September,  at  Carrowbeg, 
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where  they  discussed  their  plans, 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  steel  was  to  be  preferred  to 
firearms.  No  member  of  the  family 
of  Counsellor  Bodkiu,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aware  of  the 
intended  murder. 

On  the  following  night — Satur- 
day the  19th — the  assassins,  with 
the  exception  of  Eoger  Kelly,  met 
near  midnight,  close  to  the  yard 
of  Carrabawn.  Blind  Dominick 
led  a  large  mastiff  to  worry  the 
house  dog  should  it  attempt  to  fly 
at  them.  But  the  dog  knew,  and 
fawned  upon  them,  and  while  it 
was  thus  fawning,  a  knife  was 
drawn  across  its  throat.  Entering 
the  out-office,  John  Fitz-Oliver 
asked  the  farm-servants,  two  men 
and  two  boys,  whether  Counsellor 
Bodkin  of  Carrowbeg  was  stopping 
at  his  father's  house  that  night. 
The  servants,  half  awakened,  an- 
swered that  he  was  not,  and  having 
sunk  to  sleep  again,  were  noiselessly 
despatched,  their  throats  being  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  The  murderers 
then  silently  entered  the  house, 
and  quietly  stabbed  the  man-servant 
and  his  wife  who  slept  in  the  hall. 
Marcus  Lynch  had  his  throat  cut 
by  John  Fitz-Oliver,  nnd  was  found 
the  next  day  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  ripped  like  a  sheep  in  a 
slaughter-house.  Mr*.  Bodkiu  also 
was  ripped  open.  Mr.  Bodkin's 
throat  was  cut.  Hogan  alone  for 
a  moment  relented  when  his  foster- 
chHd  cries  to  him,  uAh — daddy — 
daddy— -sure  you  won't  kill  your 
own  little  child."  So,  smearing  the 
child  with  blood,  he  placed  him  on 
his  father's  bosom,  and  warned  him 
at  his  peril  not  to  stir.  But  Blind 
Dominick  entered  at  the  moment,* 
and  swore  that  he  would  despatch 
Hogan  if  the  child  were  not  slain; 
whereupon  the  latttr,  immediately 
cutting  off  the  boy's  head,  left  the 


headless  trunk  on  his  father's 
bosom.  The  assassins  then  quitted 
Carrabawn,  leaving  no  Jiving  wit- 
ness to  convict  them  of  their  crime. 
The  following  day,  when  the  dread- 
ful story  spread,  the  ghastly  spec- 
tacle was  visited  by  hundreds  of 
the  peasantry,  who  rose  as  one 
man  to  discover  and  to  cast  out 
from  amongst  them  the  monsters, 
whoever  they  might  be,  who  had 
imbrued  their  hands  in  this  whole- 
sale massacre.  Lord  At  henry,  a 
neighbouring  magistrate,  rerrrem^ 
bered  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
a  few  days  previously  from  Oliver 
Bodkin,  complaining  that  his  son 
John  Fitz-Oliver  had  threatened  to 
murder  him.  Spots  of  blood  were 
found  on  the  coat  of  this  young 
man  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
feigning  agonizing  grief  as  he  looked 
on  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  father; 
he  was  instantly  arrested  by  his 
lordship,,  and  sent  under  a  military 
escort  to  Gal  way  gaol.  There  he 
confessed  the  crime,  and  gave  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  who  had 
by  this  time  fled  from  the  abodes  of 
men  to  the  neighbouring  caves  of 
Stroum,  where  they  were  at  length 
captured  by  the  couutry  people, 
who  brought  them  before  Lord 
A  thenry.  They  were  committed  for 
trial  at  the  approaching  assizes, 
and  with  them  was  also  committed, 
on  suspicion,  John  Bodkin  Fitz- 
John,  generally  called,  as  we  have 
seen,  Fitz-Counsellor.# 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  October, 
Mr.  Justice  Rose,  accompanied  by 
Eaton  Stanner,  arrived  in  Tuatn  to 
hold  the  assizes,  pursuant  to  the 
adjournment  from  Galway  on  the 
24th  of  August,  and  on  the  next 
morning  a  strong  military  force,  by 
directions  of  Thomas  Shaw,  Esq., 
the  High  Sheriff,  was  sent  from 
Galway  with  the  prisoners.  Tho 
Solicitor- General,   Mr.   St.  George 
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Caufield,  one  of  the  Caufielda  of 
Donamon,  in  the  county  of  Bos- 
common,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  attended  in 
Tuarn  to  conduct  the  prosecutions 
for  the  Crown.  He  had  gone  the 
Connaught  circuit,  and  the  public 
had  great  confidence  in  his  high  in- 
tegrity* 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, the   grand  jury  was    called 
to  the  box,  and  ^thirty  bills  were 
found    against    John    Fitz    Oliver 
Bodkin,  Blind   Dominick     Bodkin, 
and  John  Hogan,  but  they  threw 
out  the  bills  against  John  Fitz-Coun- 
Bellor.      The  indictments  were  then 
read,  and,  in  reply  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  they  pleaded  guilty,  all 
three.      Hogan  then  said  that  he 
had  killed  three,  that  when  he  came 
to  where   his  foster-child  lay,    he 
could  not  kill   him,    but    smeared 
him  over  with  blood  and  laid  him 
on  his  father's  breast,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time   not  to  stir,  or 
that  others  would  surely  take  his 
life.  The  jury,  of  course,  brought  in  a 
verdiot  of  Guilty,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Hose  pronounced  the  sentence   of 
the  Jaw.    It  was  then  too  late  at 
night    to    erect  a    gallows.      The 
writer  in  Pus's   Occurrences  states 
that  all  those  malefactors  were  very 
penitent  both  in  gaol,  in  the  dock, 
and  on  the  gallows,  and  confessed 
that  their  punishment  was  too  mild 
for  their  offences.      The  shepherd 
was  hung  early  on  the  next  morning, 
and,  before  life  was  yet  extinct,  the 
cruel  punishment  of  the   law,  too 
cruel  and  too  disgusting  to  be  re- 
peated in  these  pages,  though  well 
deserved  by  the  criminals,  was  fully 
inflicted.     His  head  was  then  cut 
off  and  spiked  on  the  weather  vane 
of  the  old  Court-house,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  in  the 


Dublin  Gazette,  of  the  Market- 
house.  John  Fitz-Oliver  and  Blind 
Dominick  were  next  led  forth,  and 
were  carted  to  Clare  Tuam,  where, 
close  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
deprived  so  many  of  their  own  rela- 
tions of  life,  their  gibbets  were 
erected.  Blind  Dominick  confessed 
on  the  scaffold  that  he  had  mur- 
dered six,  and  was  immediately 
launched  into  eternity.  John  Fitz- 
Oliver' a  turn  next  came,  and,  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck,  he  told  the 
following  story  :— 

"  Two  years  before  the  murder  of 
my  father  another  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  my  cousin  John  Fitz- 
Counsellor,  of  Carrowbeg,  and  it  was 
that  undiscovered  murder  that  led 
me  to  commit  this  murder,  for  which 
I  am  now  about  to  die.  He  murdered 
his  eldest  brother,  Dominick  Fitz- 
Counsellor.  His  second  elder  brother 
was  Patrick,  who  was  married,  and  had 
one  son.  Now  these  three  brothers 
slept  at  Carrabawn  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd  of  May,  1739,  and  with  them 
was  Blind  Dominick.  Dominick 
Fitz- Counsellor  slept  in  an  inner 
room,  and  his  two  brothers,  as  well 
as  Blind  Dominick  and  myself,  slept 
on  two  beds,  or  pallets,  in  an  outer 
room.  We  all  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  and  I,  not  being  in  the  secret, 
slept  until  morning.  While  I  was 
asleep  my  bedfellow  Patrick,  Blind 
Dominick,  and  John  Fitz-Counsellor, 
rose  from  their  beds,  went  into  the 
inner  room,  and  put  a  pillow  across 
their  eldest  brother's  mouth,  John 
Fitz-Counsellor  sitting  on  his  mouth 
and  breast  to  prevent  his  breathing. 
He  was  soon  suffocated,  and  it 
passed  for  a  sudden  death,*  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  affair.  Patrick 
Bodkin  did  not  long  survive  his 
brother.  He  died  in  the  same  year, 
leaving  one  son,  Patrick ;  and  that 


*  The  writer  in  the  Qtntiemarit  Magazine,  London,  1741,  page  551,  states,  that 
Counsellor  Bodkin,  the  father  of  those  young  men,  was  cognizant  of  this  murder.  And  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  even  now,  state  that  hi*  wife  was  the  instigator  of  this 
dreadful  murder. 
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son,  and  his  uncle,  John  Fitz-Coun- 
sellor,  I  was  lately  about  to  murder." 
For  what  reason  he  did  not  state. 
This  was  the  dying  declaration  of 
John  Fitz-Oliver;  and  he  further 
stated  that  he  had  laid  poison  for 
his  step-mother  and  brother,  but  it 
had  not  the  desired  effect.  Having 
concluded  this  dreadful  narrative  he 
was  launched  into  eternity. 

John    Bodkin,    the    Counsellor, 
was  present  at  the  disclosure,  and 
immediately  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape,  but  he  was  taken  on  the 
22nd,  in  a  bog  near  Tuam,  in  the 
disguise   of   a    shepherd,  "having 
changed   his    laced    hat    and    fine 
engrained  clothes  for  the  peasant's 
dress."     He  was  immediately  hand- 
cuffed and  taken  into  Tuam.     True 
bills  were  fouud  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  he  was  about  being  put  on  his 
trial    when    the    Solicitor-General 
applied  to  the  Judge  for  a  postpone- 
ment until  next  assizes,  an  applica- 
tion which  was  accordingly  granted. 
Forty  other  criminals  had  yet  to 
be  tried,  and  amongst  them  was  one 
for  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a  Mr. 
Lynch,  of  Loughrea.  This  barbarous 
criminal  was  executed  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  sentence;  the  judges  having 
concluded  their  ghastly  work,  then 
left  for  Dublin. 

In  the  following  month  of  March 
the  circuit  commenced  at  Enuis,  as 
it  was  customary  in  those  times  that 
the  last  town  at  one  assizes  should 
be  the  first  at  the  next.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Ward  and  Mr.  Justice  Rose 
weie  the  judges,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
March  the  trial  of  John  Fitz-Coun- 
sellor  Bodkin  took  place  in  the 
County  Court-house,  Galway,  before 


Mr.  Justice   Rose.     The  Solicitor- 
General  prosecuted  for  the  Crown, 
and   Mr.  Stauuton  defended,    but 
neither  the  names  of  the  jurors  who 
tried  the  prisoner,  nor  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  are  given  in  any  of 
the  contemporary  journals.    He  was 
found  guilty  and  instantly  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  but  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  the  murder  of  his 
brother.     The  priest  who  attended 
him  having  conjured  him  to  tell  the 
world  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 
the  wretched  man,  raising  the  cap 
that  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  in 
peace,  said  that  he  forgave  the  world, 
but  would  make  no  further  confes- 
sion.    He  was  then  hauged  and  dis- 
emboweled, and  his  head  was  igno- 
miniously  severed  from  his  body .• 

Thus  ended  those  trials,  and  the 
memory  of  them,  after  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years,  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.  Every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  those  deeds  of  blood  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  It 
is  told  at  their  firesides  on  the  win- 
ter's evenings,  and  it  is  firmly  be- 
lieved amongst  them,  that  the  moan- 
ing* of  the  murdered  men  aunually 
in  September  are  heard  on  the  wind 
that  passes  over  the  accursed  spot 
of  Carrabawn  ;  and  they  say,  too, 
that  the  unpitied  cries  of  the  mur- 
derers, amid  the  rattle  of  their  fiery 
chains,  have  been  heard  by  those 
who  have  incautiously  ventured  too 
close  to  the  deep  caverns  which 
stretch,  we  are  told,  far  under  the 
Hill  of  Knock  ma. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  Pue't  Occurrences  and  Dublin  Gazette,  March  27th,  1741-42. 
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BELINDA  MASON'S   EOMANCE. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN,  HOW  IT  WENT  ON,  AND  HOW  IT  ENDED. 

By  Retlaw  Spring. 


Part  I. 


HOW  IT  BEGAN. 


Belinda  Mason  lived  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  great  city.     Surrounded  by  the 
coils    of   this   vast    stone- serpent, 
which   was   continually  expanding 
into  new  villas  and  roads,  her  life 
was  yet  as  quiet  as  though,  instead 
of  houses,  the  trees  of  a  dense  forest 
were   around   her,  and  as  though 
the  voices  of  her  fellow-creatuies 
were  the  songs  of  birds,  falling  un- 
heeded   on    her    ears.     Belinda's 
mother  was  a  staid  little  woman, 
with  a  face  which  reminded  one  of 
a  piece  of  washed-out  blue  muslin, 
or  of  a  white  cat  in  extremely  low 
spirits.     Mrs.  Mason  belonged   to 
the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  filled 
the  double  office  of  post-mistress  to 
the  district,  and  cap  and  bonnet- 
maker  to  any  ladies  who  stood  in 
need  of  such  articles.     Mrs.  Mason 
was  not  a  fashionable  milliner — far 
from  it — the  very  word  "  fashion  " 
stank  in  her  nost'ils,   and   would 
have  awakened  a  deep  groan  from 
her  stricken  spirit.  Was  not  fashion 
the   great  Juggernaut  of  the  age, 
before  whose  car  thousands  of  her 
frivolous  sex  were  prostrating  them- 
selves, and  being  dashed  to  at- ins 
under  those  relentless  wheels  ?  No  ! 
Mrs.   Mason    manufactured  grave, 
sombre  structures  for  elderly  ladies  ; 
she  loved  the  feel  of  a  thick,  solid 
ribbon  of  son)e  sad  colour,  ribbon 
which  would  .w^jar  and  dye  and  wear 
again ;    and   her   customers    were 
principally  widows,  or  the  spinster 


sisters  of  Methodist  dignitaries, 
who  patronized  Mrs.  Mason,  partly 
because  she  belonged  to  the  Zion 
Chapel  congregation,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  was  a  fiist-rate  worker, 
who  stitched  faultlessly  with  her  own 
thin  worn  figures,  and  despised  the 
flimsy  velocity  of  machines. 

Of  late  Mrs.  Mason  had  had  a 
great  many  search  in  gs  of  heart  with 
regard  to  her  daughter  Belinda.  The 
feared,  with  much  sighing,  that  some- 
thing of  the  old  Adam  was  cropping 
out  in  the  little  seven  teen -year-old 
maiden.  Why  had  the  child's  father, 
now  dead  and  gone,  given  her  that 
outlandish  name  of  Belinda?  Un- 
consciously, Mrs.  Mason  was  follow- 
ing Mr.  Shandy's  theory  of  Christian 
names ;  and  though  she  knew  no- 
thing of  Pope,  or  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and  its  associations  with 
her  daughter's  classic  appellation, 
still  she  felt  that  there  was  a  worldli- 
ness  in  the  sound,  and  that  if  the 
little  maid  had  been  called  Sarah,  or 
Hannah,  or  Rebecca,  something 
Scriptural  in  fact,  she  would  not 
have  had  so  many  apprehensions 
about  her. 

Belinda  had  been  brought  up 
after  the  strictest  code  of  old-world 
Methodism,  no  piano  playing,  no 
lace -work,  no  frippery — a  prayer 
meeting  every  Wednesday,  and  a 
Bible  class  every  Friday— and  yet 
Mrs.  Mason  had  observed  that  last 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pinfold  was  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  Belinda  had  not 
only  yawned,  but  actually  slept ;  her 
head  had  fallen  on  her  shoulder, 
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while  something  between  a  sigh  and 
a  snore  had  escaped  from  her  rosy 
lips.     This  was  bad,  but  this  was 
not  all,  Belinda  had  become  despe- 
rately fond   of  looking  out  of  the 
window.  This  window  was  an  upper 
one,  and  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mason's 
sitting-room,   which  was    over  the 
post-office  and  shop.    Here  Belinda 
had    two    pots    of  rather   scraggy 
geraniums,    and   a    box  of  dusty 
mignonette,    and  here   she   would 
take  her  seat  on  a  straw  stool,  with 
her  bit  of  muslin  or  ribbon,  in  her 
hand,  and  glance  up  and  down  the 
narrow  suburban  street,  and  glance 
more  especially  over  the  way,  where 
Mrs.    Shepherd    had     two     small 
houses,  which  she  let  out  to  desir- 
able lodgers.     After  such  glances, 
Belinda's  hands  would  fall  listlessly 
on  her  lap,   and  her  wistful   blue 
eyes  would  seem  to  retire  into  their 
dark  depths,  as  if  to  ponder  over 
some  secret,  known  only  to  herself. 
The  comings  and  doings  of  Mrs. 
Shepherd's  lodgers  always  created 
some    excitement  in  Mervon  (the 
suburb  to  which  Mrs.  Mason's  shop 
belonged),  and  one  evening  just  be- 
fore our  story  begins,  as  Belinda 
had  drawn   near    the    window    to 
thread  her  needle  by  the  fast-fading 
twilight,  she  had  seen  a  cab  d living 
furiously  up  to  the  green  door,  which 
bore  the  name  of  4i  Mrs.  Shepherd  " 
printed  on  a  brass-p'ate,  just  under 
the  knocker.     Down  fell  the  needle 
from  Belinda's  hands  ;  she  watched 
a  portmanteau,    an    oddly- shaped 
case,  and  a  hat- box,  as  they  were 
lifted  down,  and  placed  on  the  steps. 
And  now,  as  she  looked  stealthily 
across,  she  saw  some  one  standing 
at  the  door,  some  one  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  street,  his  hands 
thrust  in  his  pockets,  and  who  was 
lazily  whistling  a  tune  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  surroundings.      To   tell 
the  plain  truth,  he   was  no  great 
things  to  look  at ;  but  those  eager 
eyes  of  seventeen  see  sometimes  so 
much  more  than  there  is  to  see, 


they  are  anointed  with  a  magic 
salve  which  glorifies  everything  they 
gaze  upon  ;  so  Belinda  saw,  not  a 
tall  pasty-faced  young  fellow,  with 
tolerable  features,  sunken  dark  eyes, 
long,  greasy  black  hair  and  a  mous. 
tache  and  clothes  that  smelt  detest- 
ably of  tobacco  smoke,  but  a  prince 
charming,  a  wondrous  hero,  the 
like  of  which  neither  Meryon  nor 
she  had  ever  beheld. 

Before  the  stranger  went  in,  he 
glanced  up  at  Belinda's  window — and 
did  he,  or  did  he  not  smile  recog- 
nizingly,  and  nod  his  head,  as  much 
as  to  say, M  There  you  are,  are  you  ?  " 
Surely  he  did  ;  and  was  there  not 
also  a  faintly  whispered  (<  Good 
night?"  Belinda  thought  there 
was,  and  a  sudden  flood  of  surprise 
and  delight,  that  was  almost  terror, 
swept  over  her.  Overhead,  in  the 
clear  grey  arch  of  the  sky,  little 
sparkles  of  stars  twinkled  out  and 
then  went  in ;  but  she  saw  them  not, 
she  saw  and  heard  nothing  but  this 
stranger,  new  "lighted  from  some 
heaven-kissing  hill." 

That  night  Belinda  slept  not; 
the  night  following,  except  for  a  few 
disturbed  dozes,  in  which  snatches 
of  sleep  alternated  with  snatches  of 
sharply  keen  wakefulness,  her  eyes 
still  kept  their  \  igils,  and  her  slender 
white  arms  tossed  among  her  tangled 
brown  hair,  and  flung  themselves, 
now  here,  now  there,  never  at 
rest  for  a  single  moment.  Mrs. 
Shepherd's  new  lodger  occupied  all 
her  thoughts.  What  was  he  doing  ? 
where  had  he  come  from  ?  had  he 
really  noticed  her  ?  and  if  so,  what 
did  he  think  of  poor  little  Belinda? 
did  he  actually  vouchsafe  to  throw 
her  a  crumb  of  approbation  ?  Ah  ! 
then,  indeed,  happy,  thrice  happy 
she. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival, 
she  had  watched  him  hurry  down 
the  street,  and  straining  her  eyes, 
she  had  seen  him  mounting  the 
knife-board  of  an  omnibus,  and 
being  whirled  into  that  vast  city  of 
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which  she  heard  so  much  and  knew 
so  little.  As  if  touched  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  uhole  acres  of 
castles  in  the  air  rose  before  her. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Belinda 
did  not  take  in  an  illustrated  young 
ladies*  paper  in   penny  numbers  ; 
I    am  forced    to  admit    she    did, 
and  though  her  own  fancies  were 
teeming  enough  in  all  conscience, 
still  if  a  whip  or  spur  were  needed 
to  goad  them  on,  the  tales  in  these 
marvellous  pages  amply    supplied 
it.     Belinda  settled  in  her  own  mind 
that  Mrs  Shepherd's  lodger  was  a 
young    doctor,    practising    at    the 
hospitals  ;  the  interesting  pallor  of 
his  face,  the  intensity  of  his  eyes, 
added  for*  e  to  this  idea.     To  the 
ordinary  observer  a  doctor  is  rather 
an  unromantic  individual  than  other- 
wise, but  not  so  to  Belinda  ;  to  her 
the     medical     profession     seemed 
clothed  with   a  thousand   charms, 
and  instinct  with  mystery,  awe,  and 
grandeur.      Was  not  Dr.    Pillule, 
the  apothecary  in  the  next  street, 
one    of  the    class  leaders    at   the 
chapel  ?  was  he  not  an  acquaintance 
of  which   her  mother  was   justly 
proud  ?  and  did  not  Belinda  herself 
feel  an  agony  of  bash  fulness  and 
gratification  after  a  shake  from  his 
long,  thin,  grasping  fingers?    Be- 
linda, too,  had  spent  many  an  hour 
of  horrified  joy  over  the  '•  Remini- 
scences of  a  Retired  Physician,"  and, 
doubtless,  Mrs.  Shepherd's  lodger 
was  daily  and  hourly  meeting  ad- 
ventures similar  to  those  depicted 
in  that  most  thrilling  of  all  thrilling 
volumes. 

Belinda  now  lived  a  double  life, 
though  she  might  be  nimbly  stitch- 
ing away  at  caps  and  bonnets ; 
though  she  might  be  selling  stamps 
and  post-cards,  and  envelopes ; 
though  the  shop  bell  and  the  word 
•'  shop  ! "  might  be  sounding  in  her 
ears,  still  in  imagination  she  was 
driving  into  town,  engaged  in  con- 
sultations, superintending  opera- 
pons,  bustling  here,  and  bustling 


there.  She  was,  in  fact,  no  longer 
herself,  the  shadow  of  the  new 
comer  was  not  with  him  more  per- 
petually than  she  was. 

To  look  at  her — a  slight,  fragile 
ereature,  something  like  a  wood- 
sorrel  blossom,  with  its  delicate  pink 
veins — to  see  her  gliding  about, 
silent  almost  to  taciturnity,  who 
could  guess  all  that  was  seething 
and  boiling,  and  bubbling  up  under- 
neath, after  the  manner  of  a  hot- 
water  spring  ? 

Belinda  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
the  object  of  her  thoughts  a  name — 
a  local  habitation  he  haH,  but  name, 
as  yet,  he  had  none.     In  order  to 
find  this  out  two  courses  were  open 
to  her,  either  to  inquire  from  Mrs. 
Shepherd  or  her  maid  Susan,  or  to 
utilize  the  post-office.    She  resolved 
upon  the  latter  course  ;  always  shy, 
she  was  shyer  than  ever  about  the 
new  comer ;  she  carefully  locked  and 
doubly  locked  a  1  thoughts  of  him 
back  in  the  farthest  iron  box  of  her 
heart.     Early  one  morning   when 
the  mails  came  in,  she  espied  a  long, 
thin  blue  envelope,  lying  in  a  comer; 
her  very  finger-  tips  seemed  to  know 
who  it  was  for ;  and  the  rapturous 
blood  rushed  hither  and  thither,  as 
if  it  must  bring  out  its  rosy  tumult 
to  the  light.     She   turned  the  en- 
velope   up,  and    read    ''Augustus 
Vansittait,    Esq.,     care     of     Mrs. 
Shepherd,  Bridge  Street,  Meryon.'' 
The  direction  was  written  in  pale 
ink  with  a  fine  steel  pen.  44 Augustus 
Vansittart!"  why,  this  was  better  and 
better.     1  don't  deny  that  Belinda 
would  have  received  a  shock  if  she 
had  read  John  Jones  or   Thomas 
Smith ;  it  was  a  shock  that  she  might 
have    recovered,    but    she    would 
have  experienced    it,  nevertheless. 
Augustus  Vansittart,  however,  left 
nothing  to  be   desired:  it  was  at 
once  euphonious,  uncommon,  and 
generally  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
Mrs.  Shepherds  lodger  had  ac- 
quired an  additional  charm,  and  he 
reigned  more  victoriously  than  ever 
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in  poor  Belindas  heart;  in  fact,  no 
rivalship  was  possible. 

Late  one  Sunday  evening,  just  as 
May  was  "gliding  into  June," 
Belinda  returned  from  chapel  with 
her  mother.  She  stood  alone  at 
the  street  door,  reluctant  to  go 
into  the  close  house,  reluctant 
to  leave  the  hazy  blue  of  the 
sky  that  was  so  very  blue,  and  all 
"  the  mighty  ravishments  of  spring/' 
the  little  buds  and  grasses  that 
were  brooding,  and  growing,  and 
bursting  into  the  silent  rapture  of 
their  life,  even  in  the  dusty  suburb 
of  Meryon. 

It  was  Mr9.  Mason's  sombre 
taste  which  had  dictated  the  grey 
hue  of  Belinda's-  dress,  and  the 
plain  white  of  the  Srmday  bonnet, 
which,  with  its-  wide  strings,  was 
tied  in  a  bulky  bow-knot  under  the 
child  8  dimpled  chin ;  but  Belinda 
herself  had  fastened  a  large  pink 
cabbage  rose  in  the  front  of  her 
dress,  and  this  rose  seemed  to  make 
her  a  part  of  itself,  and  to  shed  a 
glowing  atmosphere  of  colour  and 
fragrance  about  her. 

As  Belinda  stood  at  the  door,  she 
watched  the  passers-by  with  some 
curiosity.  There  was  Dr.  Pillule, 
with  his  head  proudly  erect,  and  his 
grey  beard  spreading,  magnificent 
and  pompous,  over  his  broad  chest. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  pondering  over 
Mr.  Pinfold's  serai*  n,  and  marking 
out  in  his  own  mind  the  points 
which  that  reverend  divine  ought  to 
have  made,  and  hadn't. 

Then,  there  was  Miss  Danby, 
the  telegraph-girl,  who  worked  at 
the  post-office  all  the  week,  and  was 
now  gorgeous  in  pink  and  lilac,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  double  luxury  of  a 
Sunday  u  alk  and  a  favoured  follower. 
As  Belinda  looked  after  her,  a  whiff 
of  tobacco-smoke  came  on  the  air : 
it  was  ! — no,  it  wasn't — yes !  it  was, 
Mrs.  Shepherds  lodger,  who  was 
strolling  up  the  street  with  his 
hands  in  his  pocket,  and  his  cigar 
in   his  mouth.     Catching  sight  of 


Belinda,  he  now  crossed  the  street, 
and  stopped  before  her.  <4  We  have 
a  fine  evening,"  said  he,  lifting  his 
hat,  and  throwing  away  bis  cigar. 

"Ye-es,"  whispered  silly,  timid 
Belinda,  half  beside  herself  with 
fright  and  joy. 

"You  have  been  to  church?" 
glancing  at  her  hymn-book. 

"  Not  to  church,  to  chapel." 

•'Ah!  to  chapel.  I  have  never 
been  to  chapel  in  my  life." 

H  Never!"  and  Belinda  raised  her 
grave,  questioning  eyes — "  Never?  " 

"  No ;  but  perhaps  I  may  go  some 
day." 

"Mr.  Pinfold  is  an  excellent 
preacher,"  remarked  Belinda,  de- 
murely. 

'•'I  shouldn't  go  to  hear  Mr.  Pin- 
fold." 

•'  Shouldn't  you  ?  Then  Mr. 
Dewhurst." 

"No;  nor  Mr.  Dewhurst:  I 
should* only  go"  .  .  •  here  comes  a 
pause,  and  a  bending  downwards 
into  Belinda's  half  averted  faltering 
face.  "  I  should  only  go,  if  you 
would  take  the  trouble  to  bring 


me. 

•'  Belinda !  "  Belinda ! "  called 
Mrs.  Mason's  voice  from  the  top 
story.  "What  are  you  about,  child? 
why  don't  you  come  in  directly,  and 
shut  the  front  door;  you  don't  know 
what  tramps  may  be  about  so  late 
on  a  Sunday  night  1 " 

»•'  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said 
Belinda*-  shyly  putting  out  her 
slender  hand  in  its  Sunday  grey 
silk  glove:     "  Good  night." 

••Good  night,  Miss  Belinda." 
And  then  .  .  .  then  there  was  no 
more.  But  as  Belinda  tripped  up 
the  stairs,  she  discovered  that  she 
had  lost  her  pink  cabbage  rose,  and 
looking  down  from  the  bedroom 
window,  she  saw — she  actually  saw 
Mr.  Vansittart  picking  up  some  of 
the  loose  crumpled  leaves.  Then  a 
great  joy,  as  pink  and  fresh  as  the 
rose  bad  been,  cropped  out  and 
burst  over  little    Belinda's  spirit, 
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which  till  now  had  been  grave  and 
dull  enough.  Did  not  King  Co* 
phetua  once  love  a  beggar- maid,  and 
why  might  not  this  wonderful  new 
couit  r  condescend  even  to  her  ? 

"  Belinda,"  said  Mrs  Mason,  as 
she  tied  her  night-cap  strings— (a 
formidable  object  that  night-cap  was, 
with  its  stern,  prickly  border) — "  do 
you  remember  the  heads  of  Mr. 
Pinfold's  discourse  this  evening?'* 

"  I  think  I  do9  mother.** 

"I  hope  so.  I  hope  you  re- 
member what  he  said  about  broken 
cisterns — it  was  under  the  last  head 
— and  how  necessary  is  it  that  we 
should  lay  it  to  heart.  We  are  all 
too  fond  of  hewing  out  for  ourselves 
broken  cisterus  that  can  hold  no 
water.  This  is  a  wilderness  world, 
Beliuda,  as  Mr.  Pinfold  often  said, 
and  truly  I  have  found  it  so  ;  it  is 
an  hospital  world,  too,  full  ot  sick 
and  impotent  people,  who  don't 
know  how  sick  they  are.  Small  com- 
fort shall  we  find  here.'* 

And  Mrs.  Mason  sighed. 

**  Yes,  yea,  mother,  I  know,  I 
know  ;  but  let  me  alone,  1  want  to 
go  to  sleep." 

Mrs.  Mason  shook  her  he* I.  a* 
she  extinguished  the  candle.  This 
impatience,  this  evident  restlessness 
on  Belinda  s  part  was  another  sign 
of  the  old  Adam,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
groaned  deeply  to  see  it  It  was 
absurd  for  Belinda  to  talk  of  tleep; 
whenever  she  closed  her  eyes,  she 
only  saw  Mr.  Vans  it  tart  picking  up 
her  scattered  rose  leaves;  and  those 
low,  languid  accents  of  his.  so  diffe- 
rent from  the  harsh  twang  of  the 
butchers  and  bakers  about  Bridge 
Street — how  they  sonuded  in  her 
ears.  Poor  Belinda!  if  any  one 
does  not  live  in  a  glass  house 
of  his  own,  and  wishes  U  throw 
stones  at  her,  let  him  do  it  and 
welcome.  1  confess  I  cannot.  .  •  • 
1  myself.  .  .  .  Bui  no  mailer. 


PART  II. 


HOW   IT  WEST   OH. 


Belinda's  utter  ignorance  as  to 
everything  about  Mr.  Vansittart 
certainly  did  opeu  cut  to  her  a  vast 
field  for  conjecture  ;  she  had  hardly 
settled  him  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion when  she  began  to  doubt  and 
question  whether  or  not  she  was 
right.  Strange-looking  square  bales, 
like  pictures,  were  sometimes 
brought  to  Mrs.  Shepherd's  lodg- 
ings,  and  appeared  and  disappeared 
by  the  hands  of  sundry  errand-boys. 
What  were  these  bales?  I  can 
hardly  tell  by  what  process  it 
came  about,  but  the  doctor  theory 
vanished  from  Belinda's  mind  like 
a  whiff  of  smoke.  Presto  !•  and  bot- 
tles, phials,  dissecting-rooms,  ope- 
rating knives,  all  were  gone;  and 
Belinda's  new  notion  was  that  Mr. 
Vansittart  must  be  a  scene-painter 
at  a  theatre.  She  once  had  a  friend, 
who  had  a  friend  who  had  a  bro- 
ther, who  was  acquainted  with  a 
person  who  filled  such  s  po*L  This 
was  how  the  seedling  (as  it  might 
be  calLd)  of  this  idea  first  caught 
hold  of  Belinda's  mind,  and  finally 
sprang  up  in  full  luxuriance.  Far 
from  taking  away  from  Mr.  Van- 
siturt*s  charms,  this  new  conjee* 
ture  rather  added  to  them  than 
otherwise.  About  a  theatre,  or 
anybody  connected  with  it,  there 
was  something  fearfully  fascinating, 
and  at  the  same  time  diametrically 
opposed  to  all  Belinda's  associa- 
tions. It  was  like  being  brought 
in  contact  with  an  inhabitant  of  the 
planet  Jupiter.  She  had  constantly 
heard  Mr.  Pinfold,  and  other  lights 
of  Methodism,  exclaiming  against 
theatre*  and  the  awful  position  of 
theatregoers,  and  she  had  listened 
with  trembling  and  sympathetic 
fright  at  the  warnings  that  were 
thundered  foith.  It  seemed  that 
the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  pit  of  hell,  if,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  a  miniature  of  hell 
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itself.  Such  warnings  were  rather 
wasted  on  Zion  Chapel  congrega- 
tions, whose  utmost  dissipations 
consisted  of  a  mild  concert ;  but 
Belinda  had  often  privately  won- 
dered who  and  what  the  people 
were  that  did  attend  these  vast 
lighted  halls  of  iniquity?  and  greater 
and  more  thrilling  question,  Who 
and  what  were  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  the  actual  business  of 
the  stage  ?  Had  they  indeed  a  taste 
of  brimstone  about  them,  a  touch 
of  Mephistophiles,  a  hidden  tail 
peeping  out  slyly  now  and  then? 
The  question  was  at  once  myste- 
rious and  alluring. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  notion  that 
Mr.  Vansittart  was  a  scene-painter 
reigned  triumphantly  in  Belinda's 
mind;  but  after  a  time  it,  in  its 
turn,  began  to  totter,  and  finally  to 
fall.  She  resembled  a  child  looking 
over  a  gate  which  it  cannot  climb, 
and  turning  its  head  now  on  this 
side,  now  on  that,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  is  beyond,  and  what  it  can- 
not see.  At  last,  like  Orlando, 
Belinda  could  live  by  thinking  no 
longer,  she  must  have  something 
real  to  go  upon.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  clue  comes.  Late  one  June  even- 
ing, when  the  windows  were  all 
wide  open,  the  sound  of  some  un- 
familiar instrument  came  winging 
along  from  Mrs.  Shepherd's  upper 
rooms,  and  seeming  to  sob  and 
wail  to  itself,  as  it  rose  and  fell. 
Belinda  listened,  an  answering 
thrill  darted  through  her,  her  spirit 
lifted  up  its  arms,  and  sighed  eager 
throbs  of  rapture.  Bassoons  and 
banjos  were  all  alike  to  her,  but 
whatever  this  unknown  instrument 
was,  she  knew  that  Mr.  Vansittart 
was  the  player;  and  did  he  not  seem 
to  be  speaking  in  a  lovely  language 
of  his  own,  and  speaking  to  her? 
Why,  the  chapel  organ  was  nothing 
to  it !  It  was  plain  now  that  Mr. 
Vansittart  was  a  musician ;  it  was 
no  'prentice  hand  that  could  bring 
out  such  ups  and  downs,  such  trills 


and  turns,  such  little  cascades  of 
melody ;  these  mysterious  bales 
were  bales  of  music,  and  those 
daily  visits  to  town  were  to  rehear- 
sals or  wonderful  musical  tourna- 
ments. To  be  a  doctor— to  be  a 
scene-painter — what  were  they  to 
this?  Straightway  Mr.  Vansittart 
was  exalted  to  a  still  higher  sphere, 
and  a  newer  halo  was  spread  around 
him. 

Belinda's  conjectures  had  now  a 
backbone  to  them ;  she  did  not  yet 
know  whether  Mr.  Vansittart  per- 
formed at  oratorios,  concerts,  music 
halls,  or  theatres.  On  the  whole, 
she  inclined  to  the  latter ;  for  it  was 
odd  how  the  idea  of  theatres — 
so  foreign  to  all  her  associations — 
would  appear  again  and  again  in 
some  form  or  other  before  her  shy, 
Quakerish  mind.  Before  the  even- 
ing was  over  she  had  hidden  her- 
self behind  her  geraniums.  She 
felt  as  though  her  secret  was  getting 
so  strong,  and  taking  such  posses- 
sion of  her,  that  it  must  be  writing 
itself  all  over  her  tell-tale  body,  so 
that  every  passer-by  would  be  able 
to  read  it 

With  even  more  interest  than 
before,  she  now  watched  Mr.  Van- 
sittart as  he  went  to  town,  it  was 
usually  either  at  half-past  nine  or 
ten;  and  so  she  sheltered  herself 
behind  the  window  curtains,  and 
peeped  coyly  out  for  her  daily  ban- 
quet. Sometimes  her  hero  would 
look  up,  smile,  and  take  off  his 
hat ;  that  was  good.  Sometimes  he 
would  stop,  and  say,  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Miss  Belinda,  your  geraniums 
are  coming  on  famously/' — that  was 
still  better;  and  sometimes  he  would 
hurry  down  the  street,  without 
looking  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left;  that  was  bad  indeed.  After 
such  mornings  as  these,  Belinda 
would  grow  very  still,  take  a  needle- 
ful of  black  thread,  and  set  to  work 
on  one  of  old  Miss  Pinfold's  half- 
mourning  caps. 

It  was  on  a  gusty  afternoon  in 
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Jane  that  Mrs.  Mason  took  her 
umbrella,  faded  to  a  dusty  brown, 
and  set  off  to  a  class  meeting, 
leaving  Belinda  by  herself  to  mind 
the  shop.  It  was  an  uninteresting 
part  of  the  day  to  Belinda,  Mr. 
Vansittart  was  out,  and  there  was 
no  probability  of  his  being  buck  for 
some  tme  yet  Beyond  selling  a 
stamp  or  two,  she  had  an  idle  half- 
hour  as  she  sat  behind  the  little 
counter.  There  was  a  telegraph 
message  coming  through  the  wires, 
however,  and  Miss  Dan  by.  with  her 
brow  well  knit,  was  at  the  farther 
corner  of  the  shop,  jotting  down  the 
letters  as  thev  jerked  themselves  on 
her  ear.  Belinda  lazily  listened  to 
the  steady  click,  click ;  not  wire 
messages  alone,  so  it  seemed  to 
her,  were  in  the  air,  but  every  little 
breeze  was  vocal,  and  the  whole 
wotld  one  great  song  which  spoke 
to  every  one,  like  Mr.  Vansittart's 
violin,  according  as  they  had  ears 
to  hear  it  What  with  the  hot  sun, 
and  what  with  the  east  wind,  and 
what  with  the  telegraphic  message, 
and  what  with  one  thing  and  the 
other,  Belinda  got  drowsier  and 
drowuier,  and  at  last  her  arms 
dropped  on  the  counter,  her  head 
fell  heavily  upon  them,  and  she  sank 
off  into  a  doze— just  a  shadow  of 
bleep— a  dream  of  a  dream,  when 
the  faintest  consciousness  of  life 
and  feeling  ripples  over  the  surface 
<»f  sleep,  like  sunlight  over  a  tree- 
surrouiided  lake.  A 11  of  a  sudden 
the  shop  bell  tinkled  sharply,  the 
door  opened,  and  who  should  walk 
in,  miih  a  brisk  step,  but  Mr.  Van- 
sittart !  To  say  that  Belinda  started 
"  like  a  iruilty  tiling  surpriited," 
would  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
horrified  eagerness  with  which  she 
rose  to  her  feet;  to  say  that  she 
blushed,  would  be  to  say  nothing ; 
red  flames  darted  over  her,  here, 
there,  everywhere ;  there  was  not 
an  unblusbed  spot  to  be  seen. 
-  J  disturbed  you.  Miss  Belinda," 


said  Mr.  Vansittart,  smiling  friend* 
lily  ;  ••  I  am  sorry  for  it" 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  all .  .  .  that  is 
.  .  I  was  ..."  Belinda  stopped, 
her  words  had  got  into  hopeleaa 
confusion,  and  would  not  be  disen- 
tangled. 

"Oh !  no  matter,  no  matter,*'  in* 
terrupted  Mr.  Vansittart,  "  I  often 
take  a  nap  myself  in  hot  weather, 
and  frightfully  cross  I  am,  too, 
when  I  am  disturbed.  I  came  over. 
Miss  Belinda,  to  ask  your  assist- 
ance, and  1  hope  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  it  to  me.  There  is 
a  terrible  wind  out  to-day,  as  you 
may  perceive,  and  it  has  blown  off 
my  luckless  hat  no  less  than  three 
times ;  just  now  it  was  nearly  in  the 
river,  and  I  it  as  thinking  1  should 
have  to  come  home  bare-headed,  to 
the  derision  of  all  the  small  boy  a 
in  the  neighbourhood.— You  sell 
elastic,  1  believe." 

-  Yes,  sir." 

'*  By  the  way,  Belinda,  why  do 
you  call  me  '  sir  ? '  it  sounds  so  cold, 
so  chilling  that  sir ;  my  name 
happens  to  be  Augustus — Augustus 
Vansittart" 

-  Yes.  sir." 

"  There  you  are  again  with  your 
'  sir ;'  1  don't  like  the  sound  of  it  at 
all.  Hut  about  this  elastic ;  give  me 
a  yard  of  it,  please,  and  oblige  me  by 
sewiug  it  on.  1  have  no  neat  little 
fingers  over  the  way  to  do  anything 
for  me." 

So  Belinda  measured  off  the 
elastic,  got  out  her  needle  and 
thimble,  and  sat  down  as  demurely 
as  you  please,  to  commence  her 
operations  on  Mr.  Vansittart's  hat. 
For  my  part,  1  think  a  pin  would 
have  done  that  young  man  fully  aa 
well ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
th if  opinion;  lollingoverthecounter. 
with  bis  hair  tossed  over  his  browv 
and  the  perfume  of  his  cigar  smoke 
diffusing  itself  round  Mr*  Mason's 
neat  shop,  he  superintended  Be- 
linda's handiwork.  1  say  Belinda  sat 
down  demurely;   but,  my  patience. 
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what  an  array  of  beats  and  throbs 
and  thrills  were  underneath  that 
quiet,  grey-clad  figure,  and  behind 
those  down-bent  eyelids,  with  their 
long  brown  fringe. 

"  You  sew  uncommonly  well,  Miss 
Belinda,"  observed  Mr.  Vansittart; 
"  1  watch  your  fingers  sometimes 
flying  along  like  lightning,  and  I  see 
the  gleam  of  your  thimble  flashing 
up  and  down  like  a  little  fire-fly." 

41  Mother  says  I  don't  sew  neatly 
at  all,"  answered  Belinda,  taking 
courage;  and  her  shy  eyelids 
quivered  upwards  just  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch. 

"Then  she  says  wrong;  I  know 
better.  By  the  way,  Belinda,  when 
are  you  going  to  take  me  to  Mr. 
Pinfold's?" 

'•  We  go  twice  every  Sunday,"  re- 
plied Belinda  evasively,  "  and  to  the 
prayer  meeting,  on  \N  ednesday,  be- 
sides/' 

"  You  do,  do  you  ?  you  must  be 
terribly  good,  Belinda." 

"  Good  1  oh,  no,  I  am  not,  I  am 
very,  very  bad,"  and  Belinda,  off  her 
guard,  looked  up  an  eager  denial  at 
h's  inquiries :  he  smiled  in  return, 
and  a  smile  improved  him  amazingly, 
it  had  the  effect  of  an  illumination ; 
not  only  were  his  teeth  white  and 
even,  but  a  sudden  flash  seemed  to 
come  over  his  otherwise  dark  face, 
and  to  light  it  up  with  a  peculiar 
lustre 

"  Ah !  you  just  say  that/'  he 
answered.  ••  By  the  way,  Belinda, 
why  on  earth  do  you  stick  to  many 
pins  in  the  front  of  your  dress?  " 
*aid  he,  after  a  pause,  "  you  will 
certainly  be  impaled  on  one  of  them 
some  day,  if  you  don't  look  out." 

*•  I  must  have  them  by  me,  to 
settle  my  work;  1  am  always  wanting 
pins." 

•4  But  you  needn't  make  a  pin- 
cushion of  yourself  in  this  way.  I 
really  can't  allow  it,  it  is  quite 
dangerous  to  have  such  a  prickly 
breast-plate.  Now,  let  me  take  out 
these  pins;  don't  be  afraid,  I  am 


positively  doing  you  a  service.  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six ! — six  pin*, 
I  .declare,"  laying  them  on  the 
counter.  <(  They  are  all  out  now ; 
you  will  give  me  one,  Belinda,  won't 
you  ?  this  surly,  big-headed  fellow  ; 
and  then  when  I  look  at  it,  I  will 
remember  my  charming  little 
Methodist." 

"  Oh !  sir." 

M  There  you  are  with  your  •  sir ' 
again.  I  declare  I  will  punish  you 
if  you  say  it  any  more." 

"  How  will  you  punish  me  ? n 
asked  Belinda,  astonished  at  herown 
boldness. 

44  How  will  I  punish  you  ?  I  will 
make  such  an  astonishing  row  on 
that  violin  of  mine,  thatyou  will  have 
to  cut  and  run  down  the  street — a 
cat's  concert  will  be  nothing  to  it." 

'•  Ah !  you  could  not  do  that,  you 
could  never  make  anything  but 
music ;"  and  Belinda  coloured  to  the 
tips  of  her  ears,  after  she  had  spoken. 

'•  Upon  my  word,  Belinda,  you 
said  that  very  prettily.  A  very  neat 
compliment  you  have  paid  me;  I 
wish  all  mv  critics  would  think  the 
same  ;  I  will  give  you  a  tune  for  that 
this  evening,  better  than  anything 
you  have  heard  before.  Surely  you 
have  not  finished  yet,  have  you  ?  " 

44  1  am  just  fastening  off.' 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no 
need  for  haste." 

But  Belinda,  in  the  press  of  so 
many  emotions  which  came  crowd- 
ing upon  her,  was  trembling  like 
an  apple-blossom,  and  the  unruly 
needle  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and 
pricked  her  finger  sharply. 

•'  There !  "  cried  Mr.  Vansittart, 
•'  in  your  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me, 
you  have  hurt  yourself." 

Such  an  accusation,  so  contrary 
to  what  was  passing  in  Belinda's 
thoughts,  made  her  lilt  her  grave, 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  some  tide  of 
what  was  serging  underneath  would 
well  up,  and  mirror  itself  in  their 
clear  depths. 

44  Let  me  look  at  this  poor  injured 
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member/*  said  Mr.  Vansittart, 
taking  her  unresisting  hand,  "  why 
it  is  positively  bleeding— poor  litt]e 
finger !  this  is  quite  t«  o  bad.  Come, 
no  one  « an  say  that  a  young  lady 
has  not  shed  her  blood  in  mv  service. 
What  can  we  do  for  you,  Belinda  ? 
Do  you  know  the  cure  that  children 
have  for  a  scratched  finger?  it  is 
said  to  be  a  sovereign  one,  have  you 
ever  heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  So.  «r." 

••  It  is  this  M  As  Mr.  Vansittart 
spoke,  be  lifted  Belinda's  wounded 
finger,  and  touched  it  softly  with  his 
lips,  half  smiling  to  himself  as  be  did 
so.  Just  then  there  was  a  sudden 
noise;  the  telegraph- boy  was  going 
out  with  his  brown  envelopes,  snd 
Mr.  Vansittart,  taking  up  his  list, 
nodded  to  Belinda,  aud  went  off 
abruptly,  shutting  the  shop  door 
behind  htm. 

I  don't  know  whether  a  history  of 
kism»s  has  ever  been  written  ;  if  not, 
if  affords  a  subject  for  much  curious 
analysis.    The  ardent  kiss,  the  burn* 

•  w 

ing  kiss,  the  polite  kins,  the  chilling 
ki»s,  the   indifferent  kiss,  the  con- 
temptuous kiss,  are  not  all  these  the 
same  in  kind,  and  vet  with  such  a 
prodi^iou*  difference  in  drgree,  and 
do  they  not  supply  ample  food  for  a 
volume  ?    A  kiss  mav  mean  so  much 
and  vet  so  little,  it  lasts  but  a  second, 
and  yet  how   many  hours  are  sj>ent 
pondering  over  it,  and  extracting  its 
floury  or  it*  stint; !  So  m  ith  Belinda ! 
After  Mr.  Vansittart   left   the  shop 
she  remained,  her  idle  scissors  and 
thimble  bv  her  side,  lost  iu  reverie. 
If — and  if — and  if — and  whv  not  ¥ 
Whst  sudden  gushes  of  jo\ — what 
throbs  of  half-defined  ecstasv  came 
swelling  over  Iter  almost  submerged 
spirit !     Her  little  body  seemed  all 
too  Small  to  hold  the  great  things 
that  were  pouring  into  it ;  as  for 
the  scratched  finger,  she  thought  it 
wi      I  be  well  to  wrap  it  is  wadding 
rest  of  the  evening ;  after 
happened  to  it,  was  it  not 
sod  precttus  to  meet  the 


garish  light  of  day  and  the  harsh 
touch  of  common  things?  (Mind, 
I  never  said  that  Belinda  was  not  a 
fool) 

When  Mrs.  Mason  came  in,  Be- 
linda at  once  perceived  that  the  class 
meeting  had  been  unusually  improv* 
ing;  she  perceived  it  by  an  extra 
pinch  about  Mrs.  Mason  s  nose,  and 
a  drag  about  her  left  eyelid.     What 
with  meditation  and  millinery,  Mrs. 
Msson  wss  too  much  occupied  all 
the  evening  to  take  much  notice  of 
her  daughter,  and  Belinda,  sitting  in 
the  window,  greedily  drank  in  those 
clear  violin-notes  which  flitted  across 
the  street,  snd,  as  she  listened,  she 
interpreted  them  by  s  dictionary  of 
her  own,  nursing  her  hand  tenderly 
all  the  time.     But  when  they  were 
shutting  up  for  the  night,  sum  *th ing 
strangely   rosy    and    rapturous    in 
Belinda's  face  struck  Mrs.  Mason, 
and   she    turned    about    and  said, 
44  Belinda,  bsve  you  read  your  even* 
ing  portion  P" 
44  Yes,  mother." 

44  Have  vou  studied  your  *  Night 
Watches?'" 

Yes,  mother." 

Beware,  Beliuds,  of  turning  back 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Pin* 
fold  was  im pressing  that  upon  the 
young  people  to-day.  I  am  sorry  you 
did  not  hear  him.  After  all,  what  are 
we  but  worms?  Whv  should  wo 
take  pleasure  in  clods  of  clay  P 
*  This  world  is  but  a  fleeting  show,* 
as  the  hymn  truly  says.  When  we 
think — poor  weak  creatures  that  we 
are! — that  we  have  found  something 
which  satisfies  us,  it  turns  to  dust 
and  ashes  in  our  mouths.  Broken 
cisterns !  everything  here  below  is 
but  broken  cisterns.  I  have  told 
you  this  before,  Belinda,  but  yoo 
can't  hear  it  too  often.** 
*  No,  mother." 

44 1  hope  vou  lay  it  to  heart.  But 
youth  is  a  Jeceitful  and  a  deceiving 
time ;"  and  Mrs.  Mason  sighed  a 
heavy  sigh.  Belinda  only  clasped 
her  new  joy  closer  snd  closer  to  her 
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heart — how  warm  and  soft  it  was !— 
and  the  house  wns  soon  as  still  as 
night  and  sleep  could  make  it. 


PART  TIT. 


HOW   IT  KNDED. 


A  dat  or  two  after  Mr.  Vatnsitt art's 
visit  to  Mrs.  Mason's  shop,  he  went 
away.  A  cab  drove  to  the  door  and 
whirled  him  off,  portmanteau,  violin- 
case,  hat-box  and  all.  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd was  quite  confident  as  to  his 
speedy  return ;  he  had  only  gone, 
she  said,  to  spend  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day, and  would  certainly  be  back 
again.  But  poor  Belinda!  how 
dreary  and  eventless  the  slow  days 
now  dragged  on,  nothing  to  look 
for,  nothing  to  awaken  hope,  or 
kindle  the  nshes  of  expectation  into 
a  flame.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  suck  her  little  sugar-cane  of 
joy  ;  and  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  drained  all  its  sweetness 
dry,  and  sometimes  it  pricked  her 
with  a  sharp  fear  that  what  was 
past  might  never  be  again.  Her 
imagination  was  perpetually  weary- 
ing itself  in  attempts  to  follow 
Mr.  Vansittart,  in  trying  to  conjure 
up  what  he  was  doing  and  saying, 
what  sort  of  people  he  was  amongst, 
and  as  soon  as  a  finished  picture, 
clear  and  full,  would  rise  before 
her,  it  would  be  thrown  aside,  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  another,  which 
would  in  its  turn  be  crumpled  up 
and  torn  to  atoms. 

The  fortnight  passed,  however, 
and  Mr.  Vansittart  did  return,  but 
he  seemed  moody  and  p re-occupied ; 
he  never  glanced  up  at  Belinda's 
window,  never  looked  for  her  with 
a  smile,  or  asked  how  her  geraniums 
were  getting  on.  The  poor  little 
maiden's  heart  sank  within  her. 
Though  her  body  was  small  and 
fragile,  yet  the  vigour  and  vitality 


of  her  spirit  was  amazing,  and  her 
fears,  her  perplexities,  and  her 
hopes  made  so  strong  a  prison- 
house  about  her,  that  some  escape 
out  of  it  must  be  found.  The 
post-office  was  her  stand-by  now, 
as  it  had  been  before;  through  it 
she  might  possibly  glean  something 
as  to  Mr.  Vansittart  and  his  move- 
ments ;  she  had  forgotten  to  look  at 
the  post-marks  of  his  letters,  and 
this,  at  any  rate,  she  might  do. 

It  happened,  just  then,  that  Mrs. 
Mason  had  received  a  large  mourn- 
ing order  for  a  family  that  re- 
quired no  less  than  thirteen  caps, 
(o  say  nothing  of  bonnets,  so  when 
the  evening  mails  were  about  to 
come  in,  Belinda  drew  nearer  to 
her  mother,  and  said,  timidly, — 

"  Mother,  mightu't  I  sort  the 
letters  for  you  this  eveniug,  as  you 
are  so  busy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mason  looked  thoughtfully 
at  her  daughter,  bit  the  top  of  her 
thread  off,  knotted  it  at  the  end, 
and  at  last  with  some  hesitation, 
answered,  "Yes,  I  suppose  you 
may  just  for  this  once." 

She  had  hardly  spoken,  before 
Belinda  had  flown  eagerly  down 
the  8 1 airs.  The  mails  had  just 
come  in,  and  two  or  three  large 
canvas  bags  were  waiting  on  the 
counter.  Beliuda  undid  them 
hastily : — how  much  did  they  con- 
tain for  others ;  but  ah !  did  they 
contain  anything  which  would  give 
her  even  a  twinkling  of  the  light 
she  wanted  ? — She  had  set  aside 
several  large  piles  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  when  suddenly  she 
caught  sight  of  one  of  those  large, 
thin  blue  envelopes,  such  as  she  had 
seen  before,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  complexion  of  their 
own.  She  turned  it  up, — good 
heavens!  it  was  open,  it  must 
have  become  unfastened  in  the 
mail  bag,  which  was  unusually  full. 
She  turned  it  back  again :  yes !  it 
was  as  she  thought,  it  was  ad- 
dressed   to    Mr.   Vansittart.     She 
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put  it  aside  by  itself,  in  duty  bound 
she  must  seal  it  up  in  red  wax,  with 
the  great  post-office  seal.  Mean- 
while, the  postmen  were  kicking 
their  heels  outside,  and  she  must 
stamp  the  letters,  and  deliver  them 
out  in  leather  bags.  What  a  time 
it  took !  it  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  be  done.  Then,  like  a  child 
who  keeps  a  stolen  sugar-plum  for 
its  private  delectation,  she  turned 
to  the  blue  envelope,  and  putting 
it  under  her  apron,  she  carried  it 
up  to  an  unfurnished  garret  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  dimly  lighted  by 
a  sky-light.  And  now  came  the 
question  whether  the  letter  should 
be  read  or  not.  Discretion,  duty, 
honour,  all  said  not ;  but  inclination, 
curiosity,  passion,  cried  vehemently, 
14  yes !  "  a  thousand  times  "  yes ! " 

Belinda  had  carefully  shut  the 
door,  but  still  she  glanced  stealthily 
around,  almost  afraid  to  draw  her 
breath.  The  room  was  quiet,  ex- 
cept for  the  voices  of  the  neighbours' 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house,  and  who 
gave  a  merry  shout  now  and  then  as 
they  jumped  over  the  flower-pots. 
At  the  first  sound  of  these  shouts 
Belinda  had  started,  but  after  a 
while  she  became  accustomed  to 
them,  and  now  they  sounded  as  if 
they  were  very  far  away.  The  light 
was  fast  fading ;  just  one  long  streak 
of  pale  amber  stretched  across  the 
western  horizon.  The  blue  envelope 
crackled  in  Belinda's  shaking  hand. 
The  flap  gaped  temptingly  open :  it 
must  be  now  or  never.  She  drew 
the  closely-written  sheet  slowly  out 
— should  she,  or  should  she  not  ? 
She  would !  she  would  !  she  would ! 
she  must.  So  accordingly  she  did, 
and  this  is  what  met  her  eyes  : — 

"  St.  Hjslier'b,  Jersey, 

''June  30A. 

"Augustus  !  dearest  Augustus  1 — 

You  are  gone !  you  are  quite  gone ! 

is  it  so  ?  and  yet  sometimes  I  can 

scarcely  believe  it.    I  look  around ; 


I  almost  think  I  can  see  you  stand- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  balcony.  I 
hear  the  plaintive  notes  of  your 
violin.  I  am  about  to  say,  Augus- 
tus, is  not  the  day  lovely  ?  and  are 
not  the  songs  of  the  birds  delicious  ? 
and  do  not  the  syringa  trees  look 
exquisite  as  they  wave  their  snowy 
heads  in  the  fresh  morning  breeze  ?' 
And  then  suddenly  I  stop.  I  recall 
how  it  is  that  you  are  no  longer  here. 
Absence!  cruel  absence !  it  is  almost 
like  death  ;  it  is  nearly  as  cold  and 
still,  except  that  our  letters,  which 
resemble  veins  running  from  one  to 
the  other,  give  us  now  and  then  a 
warm  thrill  of  life._ 

"  It  is  only  yesterday  that  you 
went ;  only  yesterday  when  I  saw 
that  great  black  steamer  moving 
slowly  out  into  the  spreading  world- 
sea.  Again  I  see  the  handkerchiefs 
waving.  Again  I  hear  the  shouts. 
Now  the  dark  mass  becomes  smaller, 
the  bubbling  of  the  waves  as  they 
plash  against  the  sides  can  be  no 
longer  heard ;  still  I  can  just  discern 
your  figure  on  the  deck.  How  well 
it  is  that  you  are  tall,  and  that  you 
have  a  reel  flag  of  a  handkerchief  to 
wave  as  a  signal.  Now  this,  too, 
fades  out  of  sight,  and  we  look  at 
one  another  sadly  and  say  the  word 
1  gone.' 

*'  It  is  not  a  pleasant  word,  that 
4  gone.'  A  h,  no !  When  we  reached 
home  our  great  tortoiseshell  cat, 
Minsk,  came  out  to  meet  us,  rubbing 
her  smooth  furry  back  and  long  tau 
against  the  skirts  of  my  dress,  and 
purring  like  a  mill-wheel.  I  lifted 
her  up  in  my  arms,  and  I  think  she 
could  tell  you  that  her  soft  coat  was 
wet  with  a  tear  or  two.  Minsk  has 
known  many  of  my  troubles,  and  she 
kuows  this. 

41  But  God  is  good  ;  is  it  not  so  P 
and  there  are  letters  and  perhaps  a 
meetiug  soon.  Do  you  not  say  that 
in  a  month  or  so  I  may  go  to  the  Gib- 
sons, at  Meryon,  aud  that  we  may 
then  begin  to  think  of  housekeeping, 
and  that  that  little  violin  of  your* 
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will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  wand  of 
a  magician,  turning  all  to  gold  ? 

44  Imagine  un  pktit  appartement 
garnie  a  trots  ih  me  stage  all  for  our- 
selves. The  idea  is  quite  new  and 
charming.  Already  I  begin  to  make 
myself  useful.  This  morning  I  spent 
an  entire  hour  in  the  kitchen  trying 
to  make  tartines;  but  ah  !  they  were 
burnt,  sadly  burnt,  these  tartines. 
Too  bad,  is  it  not  ?  but,  as  you  say, 
4  better  luck  next  time/  I  believe, 
after  all,  that  1  have  un  ginie  pour 
la  cuisine,  more  so,  at  all  events, 
than  1  have  for  the  needle.  I  de- 
tect that  needle. 

"  My  letters,  I  fear,  will  be  often 
dull.  Sometimes  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  say  but  that  the  wind  is  cold,  that 
the  woods  are  green,  that  we  are 
going  to  tea  next  door;  but  n'irn- 
porte,l  recall  how  you  once  said  that 
you  even  liked  to  hear  when  I  had 
a  pair  of  new  gloves,  so  I  take  cour- 
age and  write  on  bravely.  You 
know  our  little  menage  here,  le  bon 
pere  engrossed  in  his  calculations, 
spending  nearly  his  whole  day  in 
the  new  observatory  which  he  has 
built  for  himself,  and  Rachel  — 
Hachel,  always  impetuous,  always 
eager,  flying  in  and  out  like  the 
wind,  her  long  black  hair  flowing 
behind  her,  and  talking  perpetually 
of  fume  and  of  authorship.  As  for 
me,  my  desires  are  more  moderate. 
What  is  it  that  I  desire  for  my  fu- 
ture ?  Let  me  see.  I  desire,  first 
of  all,  a  roof  over  my  head,  not  a 
large  or  lofty  one ;  in  great  rooms 
I  feel  oppressed  and  lost.  I  desire . 
green  carpets,  which  remind  me  of 
the  mossy  woods  where  we  first  met. 
I  desire  Minsk,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
deacendent  of  hers ;  and,  yes !  I  sup- 
pose, also,  that  1  desire  you.  Ah  ! 
Augustus,  how  is  it  that  1  love  you 
so  well  ?  You  have  told  me  your 
heart  with  such  freedom,  that  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  tell  you  mine.  Now, 
I  feel  I  must  stop.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  letter  P  To  say  the 
truth,  I  am  a  little  proud  of  it.    I 


flatter  myself  that  it  is  tout-a-fait 
Anglais.  Make  me  some  compli- 
ments about  it,  and  write  soon  to 
your  own  about  it.      "  Paulette." 

When  Belinda  came  to  the  end, 
she  laid  down  the  letter,  and  looked 
vacantly  around.  She  could  see  to 
read  no  more ;  the  amber  streaks 
had  fled  from  the  sky,  and  the 
world  was  dull  and  dim ;  but  this 
change  was  as  nothing  to  the  change* 
in  Belinda's  face  since  she  had- 
opened  that  blue  envelope.  Her 
cheeks  were  now  as  white,  and  her 
eyes  as  spiritless,  as  if  they  had 
never  glowed  or  shone  at  the  birth 
of  a  rosy  joy.  She  replaced  the 
letter  in  the  envelope,  and  went 
down  the  stairs  with  a  slow,  heavy 
step.  At  the  sitting-room  door  she 
met  her  mother ;  Mrs.  Mason  was 
about  to  speak,  but  Belinda  stopped 
her  by  beginning  herself. 

"  I  found  this  letter  open  in  the 
mail  bag,"  said  she. 

u  Have  you  sealed  it  up  ?  "  in- 
quired Mrs.  Mason  sharply. 

"  No ;  I  am  looking  for  the  seal- 


ing-wax. 


ti 


"  It  is  in  the  top  drawer  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  counter.  Take 
care  and  don't  burn  your  fingers, 
Belinda." 

*;  No,  mother." 

**  Are  you  ill,  child  ?  you  don't 
seem  like  yourself.  Does  anything 
ail  you  ?  " 

4'No,  mother,  nothing,  nothing."; 

Mrs.  Mason  followed  her  daugh- 
ter with  a  scrutinizing  look,  aud 
Belinda  walked  down  the  stairs, 
opened  the  door  into  the  shop, 
sealed  up  the  letter,  and  wrote 
across  it-— "Found  Open,"  in  her 
largest  and  most  business-like  hand. 
She  did  not  sit  in  the  wiudow  any 
more,  and  her  geraniums  drooped, 
and  her  mignonette  turned  brown. 
When  soon  the  clear  notes  of  the 
violin  came  floating  across  the 
street,  she  would  stop  her  work, 
and  shivering,  would  put  her  haul 
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up  to  her  ears,  as  if  to  shot  those 
tones  out  for  ever.  They  were  not 
for  her,  they  were  for  that  cruel, 
happy  Paulette,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  hear  them.  She  often 
caught  herself  wondering  about 
this  Paulette,  wondering  if  she  had 
come  to  Meryon,  and  whether  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  seeing  her. 
She  sometimes  stopped  in  the  street, 
and  gazed  earnestly  at  some  strange 
face,  and  said  to  herself,  "  Perhaps 
that  is  her!"  (Belinda,  like  the 
good  folks  of  Rheims,  was  not  over- 
particular about  grammar),  but  she 
never  felt  that  she  was  right,  she 
always  had  to  pass  on  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  been  mis- 
taken. 

The  summer  was  drawing  to  a 
close ;  Mr.  Yansittart  had  left 
Bridge  Street,  most  of  Mrs.  Mason's 
customers  were  out  of  town,  and 
her  business  consequently  had  be- 
come slack.  In  order  to  attract 
the  passers-by,Belinda  manufactured 
a  peculiarly  alluring  cap,  which  she 
hung  conspicuously  in  the  window. 
For  some  time  the  bait  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  at  last  two  ladies 
Hroppe  1  in.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
Mrs.  Mason's  patronesses,  they 
were  not  elderly  cap-ladies,  these 
were  both  young,  and  one  of  them 
had  a  clear  brown  skin,  and  a  pair 
of  black,  arched  eyebrows,  that  rose 
and  fell,  and  almost  spoke  without 
the  help  of  words. 

"  You  make  des  chapeaux — bon- 
nets, that  is  to  say — do  you  uot  ?  " 
she  asked,  addressing  Belinda.  Be- 
linda replied  that  she  did. 

•'  Do  come  away,"  whispered  the 
other  lady,  pulling  her  more  vi- 
vacious companion  by  the  shoulder, 
"  you  will  never  get  anything 
fashionable  here  ;  it  is  quite  absurd 
to  come  to  such  a  mean  little  place. 
Come,  Pauline,  come,  I  will  take 
you  somewhere  else." 

But    Pauline,   with    a    hundred 

animated  gestures,  auswered,  "  No, 

no,  I  perceive  that  this  little  one  has 


taste— has  lee  doigU  de  fid.  Ek! 
bien,  I  desire  un  chapeau  des  nocee9 
quite  plain  and  simple;  I  give 
my  orders,  she  obeys  me.  I  gel 
something  with  a  cachet  of  its  own; 
that  is  well,  that  is  all  I  want." 

Then  turning  to  Belinda,  she 
began  to  describe  her  chapeau  des 
nocet ;  it  was  to  have  "  dee  fleurs 
d' orange,  dee  nosude,  dee  bouillons" 
and  a  hundred  things  besides.  At 
last  she  stopped.  "  You  understand 
me,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  and 
you  will  have  everything  ready  on 
Wednesday." 

Belinda  was  about  to'gasp,  "  No ! 
no  !  no  I "  when  Mrs.  Mason  ap- 
peared, and  with  a  mild  curtsey, 
answered,  "  Yes,  miss,  certainly." 

After  the  shop-door  had  closed, 
Mrs.  Mason  turned  to  Belinda,  and 
said,  "  Belinda,  you  had  better  get 
out  your  needle,  and  set  to  work 
without  delay." 

But  Belinda's  answer  was  only  a 
stern  set  look  on  her  pale  face. 

"  Beliuda,"  said  Mrs.  Mason, 
"do  you  know  anything  of  that 
young  lady  that  has  just  gone  out  P 
She  has  given  me  her  name,  Miss 
Pauline  Durant.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  her  ?  " 
"  No,  mother." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  before  P" 
"  No,  mother.  * 

"Then  why  don't  you  do  what 
she  has  told  you  to  do  ?  " 

Belinda  saw  she  would  hare 
to  submit,  aud  that  evening  Pan- 
line's  chapeau  dee  nocee  was 
completed  —  a  master-piece  of 
millinery.  After  it  had  gone  home, 
Belinda  took  a  feverish  wish  to  see 
it  on,  so  the  next  morning  she  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  street,  and 
watched  the  different  vehicles  as 
they  passed  by.  Yes  !  there  was 
Mr.  Vansittart,  smiling,  as  Belinda 
had  once  seen  him  smile  at  her; 
there,  too,  was  the  bonnet,  and 
the  bright  face  underneath  it,  with 
its  rippling  flow  of  change.  Rich, 
happy  Pauline!    Another  minute. 
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and  they  were  gone.  Belinda,  too, 
turned  away,  and  went  home  Old 
Mr*.  Pinfold's  mourning  cap  was 
tying  on  the  table,  and  Belinda  set 
to  work  at  its  black  ribbons,  but  all 
her  thoughts  were  with  these  young 
people.  To  her  it  seemed  that  they 
were  going  forth  into  an  enchanted 
▼alley,  and  she,  she  was  shut  out. 
But,  Belinda,  you  do  not  hasten 
things,  you  are  a  little  goose,  you 


do  not  know  life,  you  cannot  look 
into  the  future,  and  in  the  chaos  of 
perambulators,  of  bills,  of  feeding 
bottles,  of  corn-flour,  of  jars,  not 
alone  those  of  crockery  ware,  which 
are  before  that  rash  pair,  now 
driving  on  their  reckless  way.  Let 
us  give  our  friend  a  kindly  chuck 
under  the  chin  before  we  leave  her. 
Adieu  !  Belinda,  Adieu  ! 


SOME  MOEE  ULSTEE  STOEIES,  AFTEE  THE 

MANNEE  OF  DEAN  EAMSAY. 


A  Pbesbytibiak  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  having  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  Archbishop  Ussher, 
says  of  that  bright  ornament  of  the 
Irish  Church,  that  he  was  "  a  very 
godly  and  pious  man,  although  a 
bishop."  We  fear  the  same  could 
not  be  said  with  truth  of  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  occupied  that 
see  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  was  also  Earl  of 
Bristol.  Of  the  Bristol  family,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  once  said 
that  "  in  the  beginning  God  made 
men,  women,  and  Harveys ;"  and 
certainly  the  reputation  of  the  race 
for  singularity  was  not  lessened  by 
that  eccentric  member  of  the  family 
who,  by  a  singular  freak  of  fortune, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Derry. 

This  noble  dignitary  of  the  Irish 
Church  drew  a  splendid  revenue  out 
of  his  diocese.  In  his  time  the  bish- 
opric of  Derry  was  stated,  even  in 
ecclesiastical  returns,  to  be  worth 
£7,200  a  year.  It  was  well  known, 
however,  that  this  was  little  more 
than  a  tithe  of  its  actual  value.  In 
particular  the  Church  lands  con- 
nected  with  it  were  most  extensive, 
and  out  of  these  lands  the  Bishop 
.to  whom  we  now  refer,  by  running 


his  life  against  the  leases,  realized  a 
verv  considerable  estate.  In  return 
for  all  this  wealth  the  Bishop  did 
very  little  episcopal  duty.  On  one 
occasion  he  absented  himself  alto- 
gether from  his  diocese  for  several 
years  consecutively,  spending  his 
time  in  Italy,  collecting  works  of  art 
for  two  splendid  palaces  which  he 
was  building  in  county  of  Derry,  and 
leaving  his  clergy  during  all  that 
period  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Those  were  days  of  great  religious 
laxity  in  all  churches ;  but  even  then 
the  scandal  of  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  became  so  great 
that  his  Metropolitan,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  write  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, remonstrating  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  absence  from  his 
episcopal  duty,  and  imploring  him 
to  return  to  his  neglected  charge. 
To  this  appeal  the  only  reply  vouch- 
safed by  tne  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
the  following  piece  of  doggerel, 
written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
and  duly  addressed  to  the  Primate 
of  all  Ireland : 

"  Three  blue  beans  in  a  bladder — 
Battle,  bladder,  rattle ! ! !  " 
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Sather  a  singular  style  of  language 
for  one  successor  of  the  Apostles  to 
use  to  another. 


This  Bishop  of  Deny,  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking,  took  a  prominent 
and  not  a  very  peace-making  part  in 
the  stirring  events  of  1782  in  Ire- 
land.   He  was  one  of  the  armed 
Irish  patriots  of  those  days,  and, 
"although  a  Bishop,"  he  was  also 
colonel  of  the  Londonderry  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers.    In  this  mili- 
tary capacity  he  rode,  on  one  occa- 
sion,   in    full    scarlet,    from    his 
seat   at    Downhill,  in    county   of 
Derry,  to  the  Dublin  Convention, 
attended  by  a  bevy  of  curates,  who 
acted  as  his  aides-de-camp,  who  also 
were  in  military  uniform,  and  who 
were  splendidly  mounted  on  horses 
from  their  Bishop's  stud,  which  was 
the  finest  in  Ireland.     The  Bishop, 
indeed,  was  always  very  kind  to  his 
curates.     At  his  palace  of  Down- 
hill was  a  large  suite  of  bedrooms 
called  "  the  Curates'  Corridor,"  and 
the  occupants  of  these  rooms  were 
always  honoured  guests  at  the  Bi- 
shop's table.    In  those  days  it  was 
the  custom  to  drink  toasts  after  din- 
ner, and  one  of  these  curates  bad  a 
favourite  toast  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Bishop  and  the  rest  of 
the  company.  It  was — "A  rot  among 
the  Rectors"     This  toast,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  curate,  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  indicate  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  gave  it  an 
impatient  and  not  quite  a  disinter- 
ested desire  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
rectorial  ranks.     The  idea  pleased 
the  Bishop,  and,  taking  the  hint,  he 
made  the  curate  a  rector.  The  quon- 
dam curate,  but  now  the  full-blown 
rector,  was  dining  one  day,  shortly 
after  his  promotion,  at  the  Bishop's 
table.   After  dinner  the  toasts  went 
round  as  usual;  and  the  Bishop 
said  to  him,  "  Now,  Mr.  S.,  I  think 
ire  will  trouble  you  for  your  toast. 


I  believe  there  is  one  which  you 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  us  on  these  occasions." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  S.  in 
reply,  "  since  last  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  you  here  your  lordship 
has  given  me  leisure  to  change  my 
sentiments  with  respect  to  that  toast. 
I  no  longer  give  you,  'A  rot  amongst 
the  Bectors ;'  I  give  you,  'Patience 
to  the  psor  Curates.1 


» i» 


This  custom  of  toast-drinking 
was  apt,  sometimes,  to  become 
wearisome.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
introduced,  in  connection  with  it,  a 
novelty  which  took  away  from  it  the 
monotony  of  the  observance.  He 
required  each  lady  at  table  to  give 
as  a  toast  the  name  of  some  gentle- 
man who  was  present,  and  to  couple 
with  it  the  name  of  some  appropriate 
song  or  tune. 

A  certain  lady,  when  thus  called 
upon,  gave  on  one  occasion  as  her 
toast  the  name  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  was  present,  and  alone 
with  it  the  song  called  "  The  Wild 
Irishman."  The  minister  thus  cha- 
racterised showed  some  symptoms 
of  annoyance. 

The  Bishop  at  once  interfered, 
and,  with  nice  tact,  turned  the  appa- 
rent offence  into  an  actual  compli- 
ment. It  so  happened  that  the 
minister  in  question  was  really  not 
an  Irishman,  although  placed  in  Ire- 
land, but  a  Scotchman.  The  right 
reverend  host  therefore  politely 
said :  "  Oh,  Mrs.  M.,  you  have 
made  a  slight  mistake.  Mr.  B.  is 
not  an  Irishman :  he  is  a  Scotch- 
man. With  your  permission,  there- 
fore, I  will  make  a  little  change  in 
your  toast,  and,  instead  of  drinking 
to  '  Mr.  B.  and  the  Wild  Irishman,' 
we  will  drink  to  *  Mr.  B.  and  the 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh.' " 


We  have  alluded  to  the  Bishop'a 
stud  of  horses,  and  also  to  hia  hot* 
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pitality,  which  was  not  limited  to 
the  clergy  of  his  own  Church.  In 
connection  with  these  two  circum- 
stances, the  following  anecdote  may 
be  told.  On  a  beautiful  summer 
evening  there  was  a  large  party 
seated  at  his  lordship's  table,  con- 
sisting of  Episcopalian  clergy  and 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  almost 
equal  proportions* 

After  dinner,  as  the  weather  was 
delightful,  the  Bishop  proposed  that 
they  should  adjourn  from  the  dinner- 
table  for  a  stroll  on  the  strand, 
which  was  immediately  below  his 
palace  at  Downhill.  The  idea  was 
cordially  adopted,  and  the  entire 
party,  headed  by  their  host,  went 
out  for  a  walk  along  the  beach.  As 
they  passed  the  stables,  the  Bishop 
ordered  his  grooms  to  saddle  all  his 
horses  and  bring  them  down  after 
them  to  the  strand. 

When  the  guests  saw  the  horses, 
they  could  not  imagine  what  was 
meant ;  but  the  Bishop  at  once  pro- 
posed that  his  clergy  and  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  should  forthwith 
ride,  two  and  two,  a  series  of  races 
on  the  beach,  and  that  he  himself 
would  start  the  several  batches  of 
competitors. 

The  clergy  of  the  two  Churches, 
thus  pitted  against  each  other,  en- 
gaged with  politeness,  if  not  "with 
patience,  in  the  race  that  was  set 
Defore  them."  In  every  instance 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  were 
victorious.  The  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment being  large,  portly  men, 
more  accustomed  to  drive  in  car- 
riages* than  to  ride  on  horseback, 
generally  tumbled  oft*  before  they 
went  very  far  ;  whilst  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  being  better  eques- 
trians, rode  their  horses  manfully, 
and  won  every  race.  The  discomfi- 
ture of  his  Church  amused  the 
Bishop  not  a  little.  He  said  he 
raw  he  must  establish  a  riding- 
school  in  his  diocese  for  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy. 


In  the  days  we  speak  of,  horse 
races  were  largely  frequented  by 
the  clergy  of  all  churches.  On  one 
occasion  a  certain  Presbytery  had 
met  on  clerical  duty  in  a  town 
where  sports  of  this  kind  were 
going  on.  The  reverend  Fathers 
were  just  about  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, when  the  waiter  of  the  hotel 
where  they  met — for  they  did  meet 
then  in  an  hotel — rushed  into  the 
room,  saving,  "  Gentlemen,  make 
haste.  The  bell  has  just  rung, 
and  the  horses  are  going  to  start. 
Make  haste,  or  you  will  miss  the 
race."  With  one  exception,  all 
the  ministers  present  started  to 
their  feet,  and  ran  to  the  race- 
course,  leaving  the  business  of  the 
Presbytery  to  ba  despatched  on 
their  return.  When  the  race  was 
over,  they  came  back,  and  resumed 
their  presbyter ial  duties. 


The  minister  above  referred  to, 
who  sat  the  waiter's  summons  to 
the  racecourse,  and  who  did  not 
prefer  pleasure  to  duty,  had  but  a 
poor  time  of  it  amongst  his  co- 
Presbyters.  His  lot  was  not  cast 
amongst  congenial  spirit*,  and  he 
scarcely  got  fair  play.  On  one 
occasion,  he  incurred  the  censure  of 
his  brethren  for  being,  as  they 
thought,  "  righteous  over  much ;  " 
and  being  found  guilty  of  some 
trivial  impropriety  in  the  discharge 
of  a  piece  of  clerical  duty,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  rebuked  for  his 
excessive  zeal  by  the  Moderator 
from  the  chair.  To  make  the 
waggery  greater  still,  his  own 
cousin-german,  who  also  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  this  Presbytery, 
was  ordered  into  the  chair,  and  com- 
pelled to  administer  the  rebuke  to 
his  kinsman,  which  he  did,  doubt- 
less to  the  great  amazement  of  this 
very  comical  Presbytery. 
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A  Presbytery  of  this  kind  was 
not  likely  itself  to  escape  censure. 
It  was  rebuked  by  Synod  for  some 
breach  of  presbyterial  duty.  In- 
deed, these  rebukes  were  so  frequent 
that  they  came  to  be  considered  a 
"  standing  dish,"  and  a  regular  part 
of  the  Synodical  programme.  One 
year,  a  minister,  riding  home  from 
Synod,  met  another  minister  who 
bad  not  been  at  the  meeting.  The 
absentee  asked  if  there  was  any 
news  from  the  Synod.  i§  Oh,  no," 
said  the  other,  in  reply,  who  affected 
rather  a  fine  style  of  speaking — 

"  No  noos,  Presbytery  of  L r«- 

booked  as  oosooaV* 


The  ordination  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  is  generally  conducted  in 
the  Meeting-house  of  the  congre- 
gation to  which  the  person  about 
to  be  ordained  has  been  appointed. 
On  these  occasions,  all  the  ministers 
present  sit  together  on  a, plat  form 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and,  during 
the  ordination  prayer,  lay  their 
hands,  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
ceremony,  simultaneously,  on  the 
young  man's  head,  which  is  called 
"  the  imposition  of  hands."  On 
one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when 
there  were  a  great  many  ministers 
present,  an  old  minister  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  forward,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  along 
with  the  rest,  on  the  head  of  the 
young  man  who  was  kneeling  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  Some  of 
his  younger  brethren  were  about  to 
make  way  for  him,  but  he  told 
them  not  to  incommode  themselves, 
and,  reaching  over  their  heads  with 
his  staff,  which,  instead  of  his  hand, 
he  laid  on  the  young  man's  head, 
he  said,  "  This  will  do  just  as  well — 
timmer  to  timmer" 


When  a  placed  minister  gets  "  a 
trail "  from  his  own  congregation  to 


another,  it  is  usual  for  the  question 
of  his  removal  or  "  transplantation  " 
(as  it  was  formerly  called)  to  be 
laid  before  the  Presbytery  to  which 
the  minister  belongs,  for  its  deci- 
sion, and  all  parties  concerned  are 
there  heard.  In  the  first  place, 
the  congregation  that  wants  to  get 
the  minister,  states  the  case  in  fa- 
vour of  his  removal.  In  the  next 
place,  the  congregation  that  wants 
to  keep  the  minister,  states  the  case 
against  his  removal.  The  minister 
himself  is  then  asked  to  give  his 
own  views  on  the  subject,  and,  in 
general,  after  complimenting  both 
parties,  he  dutifully  leaves  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
tery, by  whose  decision — whatever 
it  may  be — he  promises  to  abide. 
In  most  cases  all  the  members  of 
Presbytery  know  perfectly  well 
what  their  co- Presbyter  really 
wishes,  and  decide  accordingly. 
But  sometimes  they  decline  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  final 
decision,  and  require  the  minister 
to  do  so  for  himself. 

A  case  of  this  latter  kind  once  oc- 
curred with  the  following  result  :— 
The  minister  of  a  poor  country  con- 
gregation, which  paid  him  a  very 
small  stipend,  got  a  call  to  a  wealthy 
congregation  in  Dublin,  which 
offered  him  a  very  handsome  sti- 
pend. Every  one  knew  that  the 
minister  was  most  anxious  to  accept 
the  call,  but  he  had  not  the  manli- 
ness to  say  so,  for  fear  of  offending 
his  old  congregation.  He  there* 
fore,  as  usual,  left  the  matter,  with 
assumed  indifference,  to  the  decision 
of  the  Presbytery,  thinking  that  his 
brethren  would,  as  usual,  decide  the 
matter  according  to  what  they  knew 
to  be  his  wishes.  But  the  Presby- 
tery declined  the  invidious  office, 
and  peremptorily  required  their 
brother  to  decide  the  matter  for 
himself. 

Thus  constrained,  the  minister 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  "  since  he  had  corns 


gives  nothing  but  an  angry  growl, 
although  I  have  got  him  the  best  of 
everything  that  is  on  the  table." 
The  elder  did  not  know  that  the 
minister  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
"  the  swinish  multitude," 
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into  that  house  he  had  seen  the  finger 
of  Ood  pointing  toward*  Dublin.*9 
His  own  inclinations  had  long  been 
notoriously  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  some  people  were  so 
wicked  as  to  say  that  the  finger  of 
Ood  might  long  have  pointed  in 

vaiu  towards  Dublin,  if  Dublin  had  

not  had  the  largest  stipend  to  offer  *      .  .  ,     .    .  1,1 

to  its  minister.    Providence,  indeed,     ,    A  mmiuBter  ^ing  once  asked  by  a 
has  been  often  said  to  be  always  on     Jke*T'  "hom  h°  ^d  hAee»  W*  *° 

the  side  of  the  large  battalions.  the  ^^f  of  *he  dut7  of  fa™j7 

0  .  worship,  "  how  he  was  to  pray  ? " 

-    ■■  told  him  that  he  was  just  to  ask  God 

for  anything  he  wanted,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  would  ask  a  neighbour 
for  the  loan  of  a  wheelbarrow  if  ha 
required  one. 

Under  some  such  instruction  as 
this  must  have  been  trained  another 
man,  whose  standing  family  prayer 
was  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect : — "  Oh,  Lord,  send  us  nice 
wee  dropping  showers  about  the 
doors,  but  a  ringing  druth  in  the 
turf-bog,  until  we  get  the  peats 
hame."  (To  which  the  entire  house- 
hold heartily  responded,  "  Oh  !  that 
He  may.  Oh !  that  He  may.")  u  And 
oh,  Lord,  may  the  bullocks  tallow 
inches  deep  in  the  home-park ;  and 
may  the  potatoes  in  the  big  field 
roll  out  every  one  the  size  of  a  pine 
clew,  when  we  come  to  dig  them." 
("  Oh,  that  they  may  !  !  Oh  !  that 
they  may  ! !  ")  The  sincerity  of 
this  style  of  praying  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  taste  or  propriety. 


In  former  times,  ordination  ser- 
vices were  invariably  followed  by 
ordination  dinners.  These  enter- 
tainments, which,  if  sometimes 
homely,  were  always  abundant, 
were  provided  by  the  congregation 
whose  ministers  had  been  just  or- 
dained, and  the  officiating  ministers 
and  other  friends  were  invited  as 
guests. 

On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  an 
elder  of  a  congregation  which  was 
thus  dispensing  its  hospitality  was 
seated  beside  a  minister,  whose  wants 
at  table  he  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  gratify,  and, 
in  fact,  did  everything  he  could  think 
of  to  make  him  comfortable.  But 
the  minister  referred  to  was  rather 
aristocratic  in  his  ideas  and  manners, 
and  did  not  by  any  means  cordially 
reciprocate  the  country  elder's 
attentions.  For  a  time  the  poor 
elder  bore  silently  the  rebuff* 
of  his  clerical  guest,  thinking  that 
a  good  dinner  would  have  the  usual 
effect  of  inducing  him  to  relax  a 
little  of  his  stiffness.  But  neither 
dinner  nor  whisky-punch  softened 
him  in  the  slightest  degree;  he 
was  as  cold  and  repulsive  as  ever. 

At  length  the  elder  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and,  turning  to  a 
neighbour,  he  said,  "Well,  that 
minister  is  the  surliest  creature  I 
ever  met  with.  Even  a  pig  when  it 
has  got  a  good  dinner  will  give  a 
pleasant  grumph,    but    that    >nnn 


A  tradesman,  who  professed  to  be 
a  very  religious  person,  got  into 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  bailiffs 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  his 
house  and  of  everything  in  it 

In  the  evening  the  master  of  the 
house  asked  his  visitors  to  join  them 
in  family  worship,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  a  room  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  apartment  in  which 
the  bailiffs,  foe  ttaa  «wi*Rtas&&fe  <& 
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watching  it  more  effectually,  hod 
collected  all  the  furniture  they  had 
seized.  With  some  hesitation  the 
bailiffs  complied,  but  they  thought 
their  charge  was  safe  in  the  house 
of  so  religious  a  man. 

The  service,  however,  soon  struck 
them  as  being  unusually  long  ;  and 
when,  after  a  little,  they  heard  a 
great  crash  in  that  part  of  the  house 
where  they  had  left  the  furniture, 
they  began  to  think  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  They  therefore 
started  immediately  to  their  feet, 
without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
prayer,  and,  rushing  to  the  room 
where  they  had  stowed  their  seizure, 
they  found  their  worst  suspicions 
realized.  The  furniture  was  all 
gone,  except  a  large  chest  of  drawers, 
which  was  too  large  to  begot  through 
the  window ;  and  it  was  the  noise 
caused  by  the  attempt  to  remove 
these  drawers  which  had  alarmed 
the  bailiffs,  who  were  sadly  discom- 
fited when  they  saw  how  they  had 
been  tricked.  "  Never  again  "  (they 
said)  "would  they  pray  when  on 
duty." 

A  late  dignitary  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church,  who  also  culti- 
vated a  small  farm,  was  in  the  habit, 
in  the  haymaking  season,  when  the 
six  o'clock  evening  bell  rang  for  the 
labourers  to  stop  work,  of  passing 
it  off  upon  his  haymakers,  who  were 
generally  strangers,  as  a  funeral 
bell  tolling  for  the  death  of  some 
deceased  person;  and  in  this  way 
he  got,  for  a  few  evenings,  a  little  . 
extra  work  out  of  his  men. 

The  device  was  ingenious,  but 
the  workers  soon  found  it  out. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  next  even- 
ing the  six  o'clock  bell  rang,  and 
when  the  parson  went  about  as  usual 
among  his  haymakers,  saying,  in 
solemn  tones, and  with  uplifted  eyes, 
"Another  immortal  soul  gone  to  its 
last  account"  the  men  at  once 
replied,   "  Well  have  no  more  of 


your  immortal  souls.  That"*  the  six 
o* clock  bell,  and  well  work  no 
longer"    So  off  they  set. 


A  country  girl,  who  was  to  meet 
her  sweetheart  at  a  fair,  arranged 
with  him  the  night  before  how  they 
were  to  behave  towards  each  other 
on  the  following  day.  "  You  know, 
John,"  said  she,  "  when  you  meet 
me  you'll  be  asking  me  into  a  tent 
to  treat  me.  I'll  have  to  pretend 
that  I  don't  want  to  go ;  and  may- 
be I'll  try  to  run  away.  But  never 
you  mind.  Catch  me,  and  make  me 
go.  And  then,  when  you've  got  me 
into  the  tent,  you'll  be  asking  me 
what  I'll  drink,  and  I'll  have  to  say 
that  I  never  drink  any.  But,  John, 
dear,  never  mind  me.  Just  ask  for 
the  best  whisky  they  have ;  and 
when  you're  making  my  punch  be 
sure  and  make  it  strong  and  sweet, 
and  then  gar  me  tak*  it" 


A  countryman  returning  from  a 
fair,  where  he  had  evidently  not  re- 
quired any  one  to  "  gar  him  tak'  " 
his  glass  freely,  was  making  his  way 
home  as  best  he  could.  His  pro- 
gress, however,  was  very  slow,  for  he 
tacked  about  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  like  a  loaded  horse 
going  slantways  up  a  hill.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  traversing  a  great  deal 
more  ground  than  he  need  have 
done,  but  at  the  same  time  was  not 
getting  much  nearer  home,  he  was 
met  by  a  neighbour,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  afraid  he  had  a  long 
road  before  him.  "I  don 't  care  so 
much  about  the  length  of  it,"  said 
the  poor  fellow  in  reply,  "  but  it  is 
terribly  broad" 


Another  countryman,  in  a  similar 
condition  to  the  foregoing, was  pass- 
ing a  church-yard,  when  he  met 
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something  which  he  took  for  a 
ghost.  Presuming  that  it  was  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  some  one  who 
had  been  interred  in  the  adjoining 
butying-ground,  and  emboldened  by 
John  Barleycorn,  he  said  to  the 
supposed  ghost,  "  Will  you  tell  me, 
my  friend,  is  it  a  general  rising  to- 
night amongst  you  all  over  yonder  ? 
or  are  you  just  out  for  a  wee  daunder 
by  yourself  7  " 


A  gentleman  was  once  taken  to 
task  by  his  medical  adviser  for  his 
convivial  habits,  which  were  some- 
what of  the  old  school.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  doing  a  serious 
injury  to  his  health,  and  that,  if  he 
did  not  give  up  bis  wine,  he  would 
shorten  his  days.  "  Tou  may  well 
say  that,"  replied  the  incorrigible 
toper ;  "  there  were  two  or  three 
days,  some  time  ago,  that  I  could 
take  no  wine,  and  they  were  the 
longest  days  I  ever  spent  in  my 
Hfs." 


A  candidate  for  a  parochial  office 
was  energetically  supported  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  parish,  who  was 
also  a  nobleman.  He  was  as  stoutly 
opposed  by  many  of  his  neighbours, 
who  were  not  very  fond  of  his  lord- 
ship's nominee.  At  this  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  commonalty  the 
candidate  professed  great  surprise ; 
but  he  said  it  would  all  be  ineffec- 
tual, for  it  would  appear  on  the  day 
of  election  that  he  was  "  the  Lord's 
anointed" 


An  Archbishop  of  the  late  Esta- 
blishment was  brought  on  one  occa- 
sion to  examine  the  pupils  of  a 
ladies'  school  in  sacred  history. 
Amongst  the  children  who  were  pre- 
sented to  his  Grace  for  this  purpose 
was  a  little  girl  of  very  tender  years. 
The  examiner,  kindly  wishing  to  suit 


his  question  to  the  age  of  this 
pupil,  asked  her  to  tell  him  in  what 
way  the  children  of  Israel  had 
crossed  the  desert.  The  youthful 
theologian  at  once  replied — "  In 
a  steamboat  I " — pronouncing  the 
words  very  deliberately.  At  that 
time  steamboats  were  just  coming 
into  general  use,  and  the  child,  having 
heard  a  good  deal  about  them  as  im- 
proved means  of  locomotion,  thought 
that  the  people  of  God  would  of 
course  be  furnished  with  such  supe- 
rior conveyances. 


Conversation  at  a  dinner-table 
once  turning  upon  some  form  of 
heterodoxy  which  had  just  come  out, 
a  young  lady  asked  an  old  lady  who 
was  sitting  beside  her,  and  who,  she 
presumed,  could  give  her  the  required 
information,  what  were  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  form  of  religion  which 
was  being  discussed.  "  Indeed,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  cannot 
tell  you ;  but  I  know  it's  some  kind 
of  a  religion  that  has  l  a  fla'  {flaw) 
in  it." 


A  succession  of  strange  ministers 
had  been  occupying  the  pulpit  of  an 
old  minister  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  of  his  hearers  were 
one  day  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
several  preachers  whom  they  had 
lately  heard.  Some  praised  one,  and 
some  another,  but  not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  merits  of  the  pastor 
loci.  Whereupon  one  of  the  party, 
resenting  the  apparent  oversight, 
said,  "  You  may  talk  as  you  like 
about  Mr.  So-and-So,  and  Mr.  So- 
and-so  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — 
there's  not  one  of  them  can  put  a 
tweel  on  it  like  our  own  man."  It  is 
on  the  soundness  of  the  "  tweel " 
that  the  excellency  of  cloth  mainly 
depends. 
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Several  years  ago  the  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper,  which  had  then  just 
been  established  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  was  greatly  pleased  at  hear- 
ing a  farmer,  on  a  public  occasion, 
loudly  praising  his  new  journal  as 
"the  best  paper  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,"  in  fact,  "the  very  beat 
paper  that  had  ever  been  printed." 

The  proprietor  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  commendations  of  so 
competent  a  judge.  He  then  ven- 
tured to  ask  what  it  was  that  the 
farmer  so  much  admired  in  his 
publication.  "  I  presume,  sir," 
said  he,  "  you  approve  of  the  politics 
of  my  paper  ?  M 

"  I  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the 
man,  in  reply,  "  I  hate  your  poli- 
tics. I  think  they're  about  the  very 
worst  politics  I  ever  read." 

"  Oh,  then,"  rejoined  the  pro- 
prietor, remembering  that  the  man 
was  a  farmer,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  interested  in  agricultural 
affairs,  "  I  suppose  it's  my  market 
reports  that  please  you  so  much.  I 
do  try  to  make  them  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  possible." 

"  No,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  never 
read  your  market  reports.  I  think 
I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
markets  than  you  do." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  the  puzzled 
proprietor,  "  may  I  ask  what  it  is 
that  you  do  like  in  my  paper  ?  " 

"It's  just,"  replied  the  other, 
"  that  it  tears  so  easily  in  twa ; 
for  when  I'm  reading  the  yin  half, 
the  auid  wife  can  be  reading  the  ither" 

The  newspaper  referred  to  was 
then  printed  on  a  double  sheet. 
The  joy  of  the  proprietor  at  the 
popularity  of  his  paper  was  much 
abated  when  he  heard  the  trifling 
circumstance  on  which  that  popu- 
larity was  founded. 


A  simple-minded  gentleman  meet- 
ing a  friend  asked  his  congratulations 
on  account  of  the  recent  birth  to 
him  of  another  child.    "^What  ia 


it  ?  "  said  his  friend,  meaning,  what 
is  the  sex  of  the  child  ?  "  Guess," 
said  the  gentleman  in  reply.  "  It's 
a  boy,"  said  his  friend.  4<  No,  it 
isn't,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  guess 
again."  "Then  it's  a  girl,"  said 
his  friend.  "  Somebody  told  you," 
replied  the  gentleman,  apparently 
surprised  that  his  friend  had  hit 
upon  the  right  answer  so  soon. 


An  old  minister  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  had  a  favourite  hymn,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  out 
almost  every  Sunday  to  be  sung 
by  his  congregation.  It  was  the 
beautiful  hymn  beginning  with  the 
words — 

"  With  penitential  grief  to  Thee,  my 
God,  I  cry." 

One  Sunday,  a  lady  of  his  congre- 
gation, who  had  not  been  at  meeting 
on  that  day,  was  questioning  her  chil- 
dren after  dinner  about  the  service, 
from  which  she  had  been  absent. 
Amongst  other  things,  she  asked 
one  of  her  little  ones  what  hymns 
had  been  sung.  The  boy  gave  the 
names  of  two  hymns,  but  as  there 
were  three  hymns  in  the  service, 
his  mother  asked  him  what  was  the 
third.  The  child  insisted  that  he 
had  told  her  them  all.  "No,  my 
dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  know 
there  are  always  three  hymns,  and 
you  have  told  me  only  two."  "  Oh," 
said  the  little  fellow,  "  we  had  <  old 
Penitential  Grief,'  of  course,  but  as 
we  have  that  hymn  every  Sunday,  I 
thought  there  was  no  use  in  telling 
you  about  it." 


This  same  minister  was  once  pre- 
sent when  a  sermon  which  he  had  just 
preached  was  being  diseussed.  The 
conversation  took  place  in  his  own 
house,  and  was  carried  on  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  The 
criticisms  were  therefore  favourable, 
Yw&ttay  were  various — one  person 
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praising  one  part  of  the  discourse,  ning  with   " to  conclude"  was  the 

and  another,  another.   The  youngest  candid  reply. 

member  of    the    family,    a    little  We  dare  say  our  readers  are  also 

boy,    had    as    yet    said   nothing,  glad  that  we  have  now  got  to  this, 

"  Well,  F.,"   said  his  father,  "  and  the  most  agreeable  part  of  most 

what   part  of  the  sermon  did  you  discourses. 

like  the  best  ?"     "  The  part  begin- 


SONG  OF   THE  CID. 


By  the  Lokdox  Hebmit. 


<< 


A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy." — Dbydbx. 


I'm  the  Cid  Rodrigo  Diaz, 

All  the  world  applauds  my  name, 
From  each  pole  to  each  equator 

Sounds  the  thunder  of  my  fame. 

You  may  search  thro'  History's  pages, 
Wondrous  actions  they  reveal, 

But  you'll  find  no  hero  greater 
Than  Rodrigo  of  Castille. 

Summon  up  a  thousand  champions, 
Let  the  might  of  all  combine, 

You  will  find  that  their  achievements 
Sink  to  nought  compared  with  mine. 

But  I  scorn  to  sound  the  praises 

Others  to  my  prowess  owe ; 
Tifl  for  lesser  men  than  I  am 

On  their  private  trumps  to  blow. 

Yet  be  truth  for  ever  spoken, 
Who  will  dare  my  words  deny  P 

Death  to  all  such  unbelievers  I 
I  will  make  them  eat  the  lie. 

Ev'ry  knight  that  joins  my  banner 
Shines  in  valour  like  a  star, 

But  there  is  a  sun  much  brighter, 
I — Buy  Diaz  de  Bivar. 
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And  my  good  steed,  Babieca, 

Is  so  strong  and  fleet  of  limb, 
Words  will  not  describe  bis  beauty  | 

Lightning  is  but  slow  to  him. 

And  my  sword,  the  bright  Tizona, 

Blessings  on  its  matchless  blade, 
With  the  lives  of  Moors  and  traitors 

What  a  havoc  it  has  made ! 

And  my  wife,  Ximena  Gomez, 

I,  at  point  of  sword  maintain, 
Doth  surpass  all  other  ladies, 
Either  in  or  oat  of  Spain. 

And  my  faithful  'squire,  Gil  Diaz, 

Also  shall  be  famed  in  song; 
For  he  shares  the  great  perfections 

That  to  me  and  mine  belong. 

Oft  our  noble  king,  Alphonso, 

Says  (and  it  is  just  and  true), 
"  Cid  Campeador,  my  hero, 

What  am  I  compared  to  you  P  " 

I  was  born  a  league  from  Burgos, ' 

In  the  year  Ten-twenty-five, 
All  my  lineage  were  Hidalgos ; 

Higher  are  there  none  alive. 

From  my  very  earliest  moments 

I  was  worshipped  and  adored, 
As  a  child  I  lisped  of  battle ; 

And  my  plaything  was  a  sword. 

Once  the  craven  Count  of  Gormaz 

Seeing  me  a  stripling  young, 
Thought  he  could  insult  my  kindred, 

Maledictions  on  his  tongue ! 

"  Ah ! "  he  said  "  I  can  exhibit 
Longer  pedigree  than  you ; 
Your  papa's  blood's  merely  crimson; 
Mine* 8  a  splendid  Prussian  blue. 

Gran  diablol  could  I  stand  itP 

No ! — I  drew  my  trusty  brand, 
Chopped  the  caitiff's  ugly  head  off, 

Took  it  homeward  in  my  hand. 
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And  I  gave  it  to  my  father, 

Saying,  in  a  jesting  vein, 
"  There !  now  Connt  Lozano  Gomez 

Garlic  ne'er  will  eat  again  1 " 

King  Ramiro's  doughty  champion 

Challenged  me  to  meet  his  lance ; 
Bat,  of  coarse,  this  Don  Gonzalez 

Did  not  stand  the  slightest  chance. 

Thro'  his  shield,  and  through  his  breast-plate, 

Thro'  his  charger's  armeM  neck, 
Went,  with  mighty  force,  my  weapon, 

Bringing  all  his  hopes  to  wreck. 

Never  knight  such  thrust  had  given, 

Never  knight  will  do  it  more, 
Twas  a  wondrous  feat,  peculiar 

To  the  Cid.Camplador. 

When  I  married  my  Ximena, 
Kings  and  Queens  were  there  to  see, 

People  came  from  ev'ry  province 
Just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  me. 

Once,  entrench'd  in  Salamanca, 

With  an  insufficient  force, 
Came  the  Moorish  King  of  Cadiz 

With  a  million  foot  and  horse. 

• 

To  our  fair  ones  breathed  I  courage — 

"  Ladies,  do  not  be  alarm'd 
At  this  countless  host  of  Moslems, 

Is  not  Rodekigo  arm'd  P  w 

Swift  the  Cid  to  saddle  mounted, 

Followed  by  a  hundred  men, 
Issued  forth  to  meet  the  vermin 

In  Zamora's  woodly  glen. 

Plunged  I  in  the  battle's  centre, 

Scarce  could  I  contain  my  glee, 
Shouting  loud  my  famous  war-cry — 

"  For  Santiago,  Spain,  and  Me  !" 

At  the  words  each  foeman  trembled, 

Many  fainted  at  the  sight 
Of  the  pink  of  Spanish  valour, 

Charging  them  with  all  his  might. 
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Some,  by  princely  chiefs  commanded, 
Dared  to  pit  their  strength  'gainst  mine, 

As  each  Moorish  dog  approach'd,  I 
Cleft  the  miscreant  to  the  chine. 

"Villains  I  hounds !  accursed  Moslems ! " 

Thnnder'd  I  with  all  my  breath, 
"  Be  ye  to  the  Faith  converted 

Instantly,  on  pain  of  death ! " 

But  the  harden'd  wretches  would  not — 

All  persuasions  they  withstood, 
So  I  was  compell'd  to  slay  them, 

For  our  Church  and  Country's  good. 

Hours  and  hours  I  slash'd  and  slanghter'd, 

Ere  my  vengeance  I  could  slake, 
Till  they  all  were  slain  or  captured, 

And  my  arms  began  to  ache. 

Homeward  then  I  rode  triumphant, 

Bringing  pris'ners  by  the  score, 
But  a  few  who  paid  me,  kindly 

I  to  freedom  did  restore. 

Thirty  thousand  marks  of  ransom 

Brought  they  to  the  gallant  Cid, 
Till  his  treasure-chest  was  cramm'd  so 

He  could  scarcely  close  the  lid. 

In  the  way  I  served  my  captives 

Scarce  was  I  behind  the  age; 
But  I  let  the  dew  of  mercy 

Temper  my  heroic  rage. 

Fifty  baked  I  in  a  furnace, 

Forty  drown'd  in  boiling  oil, 
The  remainder  by  impalement 

Shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Cruel  might  have  seem'd  such  treatment 

Had  they  held  our  blessed  creed ; 
But,  as  they  were  hounds  of  Paynims, 

'Twas  a  most  religious  deed.* 


*  In  this  poem,  tl  e  opinions  and  modes  of  thought   prevalent  at  the  period  referred  to, 
tare  been  Cbrj.uJJy  preserved. 
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Then  the  Cid— as  all  things  human 
Need  a  sanction  more  divine — 

Twenty  pounds  of  Roman  candles 
Voted  to  Santiago's  shrine. 

Minstrels  came  to  chant  my  praises, 

And  Posterity  shall  sing 
How  the  Cid  Rodrigo  Diaz 

Served  his  Country,  Church,  and  King. 

Reader,  hearer,  little  care  I 
Who,  or  what,  or  whence  you  are, 

You  can  know  no  greater  hero 
Than  Rodrigo  of  Bivar ! 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


An  Historical  and  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  New  South  Wales,  from  the 
founding  of  the  colony  to  the  present 
day.  By  John  Dun  more  Lang, 
D.D.,  A.M.,  2  vols.  London,  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  1875.  This 
is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work  the 
value  of  which  could  not  well  be 
over-estimated.  The  first  edition  was 
published  as  long  ago  as  1834 ;  but, 
as  the  author  observes,  owing  to 
the  wonderful  development  of  the 
colony  "during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  manifold  and  impor- 
tant changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  its  general  condition  and  pros- 
pects, only  a  small  portion  compara- 
tively of  the  original  work  has  been 
embodied  in  the  present  edition ; 
while  the  history  of  the  colony, 
which  it  gives  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  entirely  new." 

The  historical  portion  of  the 
work  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. It  commences  with  the 
almost  simultaneous  discovery  of 
Australia  by  the  Dutch  and  Span- 
iards, in  1606,  then  describes  the 
planting  of  the  first  British  colony 


at  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  when  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  what  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest 
empires  of  the  future. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
reading  about  the  early  struggles 
and  difficulties  of  new  colonies, 
their  gradual  growth  and  develop- 
ment, until,  no  longer  dependent  on 
the  nursing  of  the  mother-country, 
having  grown  strong  in  self-reliance, 
they  aspire  to  govern  themselves. 
The  history,  however,  of  New 
South  Wales  presents  features  of 
singular  interest,  as  regards  its 
social,  moral,  and  political  progress, 
on  account  of  the  exceptional  con- 
dition of  its  origin  as  a  penal  set- 
tlement. 

In  Dr.  Lang's  volumes  we  have 
many  romantic  episodes  of  early 
colonial  life,  and  a  good  deal  that 
throws  very  instructive  light  on  the 
extraordinary  state  of  society  that 
almost  necessarily  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  a  convict  to  a  free  colony. 
No  man  in  the  colony  is  better,  or, 
perhaps,  so  well  qualified  as  Dr. 
Lang  to  speak  authoritatively   on 
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this  subject.  His  sketches  are  clear 
and  to  the  point,  giving  us  all  desi- 
rable information  without  any  pro- 
lixity of  detail.  His  facts  are  drawn 
from  reliable  sources,  principally 
from  official  records,  and  his  own 
personal  knowledge  —  a  residence 
of  some  fifty  years  in  the  colony 
enabling  him  to  supply  thoroughly 
trustworthy  information  concerning 
its  past  history,  its  present  posh 
tion,  and  future  prospects. 

It  is  natural  that  Dr.  Lang 
should  be  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
future  greatness  of  his  adopted 
country ;  yet  he  writes  with  great 
sobriety  of  judgment,  and  is  not 
insensible  to  many  circumstances 
that  may  seriously  tend  to  retard 
the  realization  of  the  brilliant 
dream  of  empire  he  so  ardently 
contemplates.  He  laments,  and 
with  good  reason,  the  profligate 
waste  of  the  Crown  lands  as  one 
great  drawback  to  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  colonial  prosperity,  ana  he 
severely  reprehends  the  ignorant 
and  short-sighted  policy  of  British 
ministers  in  giving  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown  to  the  policy  that  cor- 
ruptly disposed  of  those  lands.  "We 
need  only  add  that  Dr.  Lang  has 
written  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive work,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  all  who 
desire  authoritative  information  con- 
cerning one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  colonial  settlements. 


Songs  of  Singularity ;  or.  Lays 
for  the  Eccentric*  By  the  London 
Hermit.  London  :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 
Gorgeous  in  its  glittering  costume 
of  green  and  gold,  is  the  tempt- 
ing little  volume  before  us — tempt- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  as  an  attractive 
specimen  of  the  printer's  and  bind- 
er's arts,  but  in  a  greater  degree 
from  the  genuineness  and  thorough- 
nesa  of  the  humour  which  pervades 


its  sparkling  contents,  and  effer- 
vesces and  overflows  from  almost 
every  page.  We  say  "  almost " 
every  page,  because  the  whimsi- 
calities, which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
book,  are  interspersed  with  poems 
of  a  more  serious  complexion,  and 
the  contrast  is  an  artistic  and  a 
pleasing  one.  Among  the  comic 
effusions,  the  opening  one,  entitled 
"  The  Civilization  of  Tongataboo," 
is  remarkable  in  one  respect  at 
least,  as  an  example  of  skill  and 
patience  in  the  matter  of  rhymes, 
containing,  as  it  does,  more  than  a 
hundred  lines,  all  rhyming  with  the 
same  word.  This  composition  evi- 
dently contains  a  moral  which,  will 
be  obvious  to  the  members  of  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society. 
Some  of  the  pieces,  reversing  the 
method  of  the  first,  are  entirely 
alliterative ;  a  "  Phonetic  Protest " 
is  elaborately  misspelt  throughout, 
and  creates  a  most  curious  and 
ludicrous  impression  on  the  reader. 
In  a  long  lyric,  named  "  Botani- 
cal Besearches,"  all  the  most  recon- 
dite terms  of  the  vegetable  science 
are  crowded  together,  for  page  after 
page,  in  the  most  mirth-provoking 
manner.  The  main  object  of  the 
author  seems  to  be  to  quaintly  and 
whimsically  exaggerate  our  gene- 
rally-accepted notions  of  conven- 
tional poetry;  every  idea,"droll  in 
itself,  being  rendered  irresistibly 
grotesque  by  a  process  akin  to  the 
distorting  and  magnifying  action  of 
a  phantasmagoria.  The  effect  of 
this  cannot  easily  be  imagined 
without  practical  demonstration, 
and  that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
reading  the  work.  The  "Wild 
Warrior,"  the  "Young  Gaselle," 
"A  Modern  Crichton,"  "  Furor  Poe- 
ticus,"  "Araandaline :  a  Babid  Lore- 
song,"  are  instances  of  this  style 
of  humour ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  beneath  these  whimgi* 
calilies  there  is  generally  to  be 
found  a  strong  under-current  of 
genuine  satire.     Undoubtedly  the 
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London  Hermit  is  a  humorist  of 
singular  talent  and  ingenuity.  In 
his  more  sedate  moods  he  betrays, 
often  enough,  a  graceful  poetical 
fancy,  tending  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  wilder  flights  of  his 
imagination  to  the  realms  of  ab- 
surdity; though  he  is  occasionally 
imbued  with  a  Byronic  tone  of 
gloom  and  misanthropy,  as  in  a 
short  poem,  called  "  Solitude,"  and 
in  a  longer  one,  termed  "  A 
Blighted  Life."  However,  it  is 
certainly  not  always  easy  to  decide 
whether  the  author  be  in  jest  or 
earnest.  One  of  the  principal 
"  Lays,"  entitled  "  Corydamon  and 
Emmelinda,"  is  the  finest  bur- 
lesque we  have  seen  of  the  maud- 
lin pastoral  style  of  poetry,  so 
popular  in  the  last  century.  "  The 
Prima  Donna's  Dream  "  —  which 
brings  us  to  the  inevitable  finis — 
is  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Hood's  "  Lady's  Dream,"  and  is  a 
sharp  and  powerful  satire  levelled 
against  a  decided  evil  of  the  period. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  drawings  by  "  the  author  and 
other?."  These  artistic  embellish- 
ments are  not  all  equal  in  point  of 
merit,  but  they  are  generally  pretty, 
fanciful,  and  otherwise  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  book. 
Altogether  we  may  confidently  pro- 
nounce "  Songs  of  Singularity  "  to 
be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
lighter  literature  of  the  season,  and 
certainly  a  very  appropriate  one  for 
the  time  of  year. 


Autobiography,  and  other  Memo- 
rial* of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  with  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Josiah 
Gilbert,  author  of  "  Cadore,"  &c.  2 
vols.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
Few  ladies  have  enjoyed  a  higher, 
purer,  or  more  deserved  literary  re- 
putation than  the  two  sisters,  Ann 
and  Jane  Taylor.  They  came  from 
a  prime  stock.  The  family  was 
remarkable  for  great  breadth  and 


solidity  of  character,  superior  mental 
endowments,  and  rare  artistic  tastes. 
It  was  in  1782,  that  Ann  Taylor 
(Mrs.  Gilbert)  was  born,  and  she 
lived  a  useful  and  honoured  life 
till  her  eighty-fi  th  year,  when  she 
departed  peaceably  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family.  Her  first  essay  in  litera- 
ture was  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  she  thus  relates  the  circum- 
stances in  her  autobiography : — 

"  Belonging  jointly  to  1798  and  1799 
was  a  small  event,  important  as  un- 
expected in  its  consequences  to  Jane 
and  me.  I  had  made  the  purchase  of 
a  '  Minor's  Pocket  Book,'  and  on 
reading  the  solutions  of  enigmas,  and 
other  poetic  contributions  to  which 
prizes  were  adjudged,  it  struck  me 
that,  without  great  presumption,  I 
might  aim  at  as  much  literary  dis- 
tinction as  these  prizes  conferred. 
With  lively  interest,  therefore,  I  pos- 
sessed myself  of  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions, unravelled  enigma,  charade, 
and  rebus,  and  forwarded  the  results 
under  the  signature  of  '  Juvenilia,1  as 
directed,  to  55,  Gracechnrch  Street.  I 
little  thought  that  it  was  bread  I  thus 
cost  on  the  waters,  or  rather  that  it 
would  return  as  bread  after  many  days. 
1  had,  indeed,  to  wait  long,  and  as  the 
interesting  season  approached  for  the 
new  pocket  books  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  window  of  old  Mr. 
Gibbs  the  bookseller,  frequent  and 
anxious  were  my  glances  in  passing 
by.  At  last  tney  arrived,  and  on 
turning  them  over  on  his  counter  with 
as  much  indifference  as  could  be  as- 
sumed, I  ascertained  that  the  first 
prize — six  pocket  books — had  been 
awarded  to  '  Juvenilia/  Besides  the 
general  poetical  solution,  I  find  six 
charades  with  the  same  signature, 
some  of  which  might  not  be  worse 
for  a  little  correction,  but  I  must  re- 
gard them  gratefully,  as  productive  of 
long  continued  advantages.  From  this 
time  I  was  a  regular  contributor  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  latterly 
became  the  editor,  resigning  only  on 
my  marriage." 

In  1803  the  first  volume  of 
Cl  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds  " 
appeared.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  charming  works 
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that  are  unequalled  in  the  English 
language.  Their  appreciation  is 
world-wide.  They  are  not  only 
highly  prized  wherever  the  English 
language  prevails,  but  have  been 
translated  into  the  principal  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  of  these  poems,  and  their 
fidelity  to  nature,  give  them  a  niche 
in  our  literature  entirely  their  own. 
The  "Hymns "  also  obtained  great 
popularity,  and  undoubtedly  possess 
great  merit,  but  in  some  respects  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  be  generally 
popular. 

The  Autobiography  is  one  of  the 
best  compositions  of  the  kind  we 
ever  met  with — so  artless,  sincere, 
natural,  and  genial.  Written  for 
her  children,  there  is  an  earnestness 
and  depth  of  feeling  about  it  that 
bespeaks  the  accomplished  intellect 
and  the  devoted  maternal  heart. 
It  closes  in  1812,  and  is  opened 
again  in  1866,  when  these  few  words 
were  added  : — "  From  the  period  of 
my  marriage,  dear  children,  in  1813, 
you  are  almost  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  important  steps  in  my 
history  as  I  am  myself ;  and  as  to 
minuter  details,  it  might  be  scarcely 
so  well  to  speak  of  them  as  of  the 
bygone  tints  of  a  finished  century." 

Her  son  has  ably  performed  the 
duties  of  editorship,  and  we  could 
not     recommend     for     wholesome 


family  reading  more  delightful  vo- 
lumes than  these.  A  pure  and 
healthy  tone  pervades  them.  They 
coutain  memorials  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished family.  Her  brother 
Isaac  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  and  philosophic  writers  of 
his  day,  as  his  great  works  testify, 
and  we  regret  we  do  not  learn  more 
about  him  in  these  volumes. 


IdoU  of  Society  ;  or.  Gentility  and 
Femininity.  By  Mrs.  Win.  Grey. 
London :  Wm.  Bidgway.  This  is 
a  reprint  of  a  very  able  and  caustic 
article  from  Frazer's  Magazine.  The 
idols  of  society,  in  Mrs.  Grey's 
opinion,  are  two — the  one  gentility, 
for  the  other  she  coins  the  name 
femininity.  She  declares  both  to 
be  "  degraded  symbols  of  a  once 
noble  worship,  the  travesty  of  noble 
deeds ;  for  gentility  is  the  counter- 
feit of  true  gentlehood,  and  feminin- 
ity of  true  womanliness."  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  "to  expose 
those  counterfeits  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  worth  and  nobleness 
of  the  things  they  profess  to  be  and 
are  not,"  and  in  working  out  this 
design,  she  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. She  has  a  fluent,  graceful, 
yet  caustic  pen,  and  writes  with  the 
graud  recommendation  of  earnest- 
ness. 
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A   PAPAL   KETROSPECT. 


Akt  one  who  compares  the  attitude 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
these  countries  during  the  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Penal 
Code  with  its  present  bearing  and 
pretensions,  as  manifested  by  the 
discussion  which  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation  has 
provoked,  cannot  fail  to  be  startled 
at  the  remarkable  contrast.  Then 
we  had  unbounded  professions  of 
liberality.  Generous  and  charitable 
sentiments  fell  with  honeyed  accents 
from  priestly  lips.  Civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  true  bond  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  Religion  was  a  mat- 
ter between  man  and  his  Creator, 
with  which  it  was  sacrilege  for 
human  authority  to  interfere.  The 
rights  of  conscience  were  a  sacred 
inheritance,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  earthly  power,  and  all  the  old 
doctrines  of  persecution  were  es- 
chewed. 

The  Penal  Laws,  it  was  admitted, 
might  have  been  expedient  and 
necessary  to  guard  the  Protestant 
throne  of  these  realms  against  the 
machinations  of  the  Stuart  dynasty 
and  its  Papal  supporters.  But  now, 


in  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
were  wholly  without  excuse  or 
meaning.  The  Papacy  was  no 
longer  what  it  once  was.  It  aspired 
to  no  jurisdiction  or  power  incom- 

Eatible  with  Protestant  liberty.  It 
eartily  embraced  the  principles  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  sought 
only  to  live  under  them,  in  the 
simple  enjoyment  of  their  blessings. 
The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Papacy 
had  died  out — was  gone  for  ever, 
with  all  its  execrable  principles  and 
immoral  maxims.  Toleration  and 
equality  were  alone  desired,  and 
any  thoughts  of  ascendency  were 
indignantly  disclaimed. 

Well — Liberal  Protestants  lent 
a  credulous  ear  to  all  these  ardent 
professions.  .  They  thought  the 
leopard  might  have  changed  his 
spots,  and  they  made  the  cause 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
their  own.  The  Relief  Act  of  1829 
was  passed.  The  gates  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  flung  wide  open,  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted,  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  to 
all  rights  and  privileges.  A  new 
legislative  and  administrative  policy 
was    inaugurated,   and   has   been 
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steadily  pursued — a  policy  of  con- 
cession and  conciliation — a  policy 
that  strove,  by  removing  every  just 
cause  of  discontent,  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  sectarian  animosities, 
and  place  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  upon  a  perfect  equality 
as  subjects  and  citizens. 

How  has  this    policy  been  re- 
warded P    Has  it  been  successful  ? 
Have  multiplied   concessions  pro- 
duced conciliation  and  contentment, 
and  is  the  attitude  now  assumed 
by  the  Papacy  such  as  Protestants 
anticipated — such  as  they  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate,   much  less  en- 
courage?     Assuredly    not.      Tbe 
attitude  is  offensive  and  aggressive 
in  the  extreme.  In  England,  Ultra- 
montane insolence,  mainly  directed 
by  Protestant  perverts,  is  aspiring 
enough,  but  in  Ireland  the  claims  to 
ascendency  put  forward  are  perfectly 
intolerable.   Concession  has  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  forbearance; 
to  carry  it  farther — to  comply  with 
Ultramontane  demands — would  be 
to  hand  the  whole  government  of 
the  country  over  to  the  dictation 
of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his  faction, 
sooner  than  submit  to  which  the 
old  spirit  of  Derry  and  the  Boyne 
would  challenge  the  issue,  and  with 
no  faintheartedness  as  to  the  result. 
We  are  well  aware  that  as  the 
Ultramontane  factionists  have  been 
receding  in    liberality,  and  using 
the  opportunities  they  enjoy  under 
our  free  institutions  to  undermine 
and    destroy    those    very   institu- 
tions, the  great  body  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  gentry,  professional   and 
intelligent  middle  classes,  have  been 
becoming    more    liberal    and    en- 
lightened— in  fact,  more  Protestant 
in  spirit,  and  animated  by  a  hearty 
desire  to  live  as  good  citizens  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

But  this  is  not  the  spirit  that 

now  animates    tbe  Papacy.     We 

hare  insolent  and  offensive  aggres- 


sion on  every  hand  from  its  Ultra- 
montane delegates  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  policy  now  favoured  by 
them  is  to  build  up  walls  of  ex- 
clusion between  Protestant  and 
Soman  Catholic.  Social  intercourse 
is  to  be  discouraged.  Mixed  mar- 
riages, save  in  extreme  exceptional 
cases,  or  where  everything  is 
conceded  to  the  Papacy,  must 
be  rigorously  discouraged.  Free- 
masonry, with  its  ties  of  charity 
and  brotherhood,  where  all  parties 
can  meet  on  a  neutral  platform,  is 
anathematized  as  a  "  wicked 'secret 
society,"  reprobated  bv  the  Pope. 
In  short,  what  the  Ultramontane 
policy  of  our  day  aims  at,  is  a 
thorough  breach  between  Pro- 
testant and  Eoman  Catholic.  They 
are  not  to  be  educated  together,  or 
associated  together.  The  ameni- 
ties of  social  life  are  to  be  unknown 
between  them ;  and  with  this  detest- 
able spirit,  Dr.  Cullen  has  already 
succeeded  in  largely  impregnating 
society  in  Ireland. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  curates  of 
Dublin  thirty  years  ago,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  present.  What 
a  contrast!  Where  is  the  cordial 
aspect,  the  friendly  demeanour,  the 
charitable  sentiments  and  good 
fellowship  that  then  warmed  and 
enlivened  and  dignified  social  inter* 
course,  without  any  reference  to 
religious  differences,  save  what  sug- 
gested Christian  forbearance  and 
gentlemanly  respect?  Now  such 
amiable  intercourse  is  prohibited, 
and  instead  thereof  we  have  an 
insolent  and  rampant  Ultramon- 
tanism,  with  its  scowling  looks, 
defiant  gesticulations,  and  the 
reverberation  of  its  mumbled 
anathemas. 

Mr.  Gladstone  committed  a  very 
great  mistake  in  supposing,  that  the 
Ultramontane  preteusioas  of  the 
Papacy,  so  ostentatiously  paraded, 
of  late  years,  involve  anything  ate 
ao\\xtdy  new.  The  Vatican  Decree*. 
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about  which  he  affects  such  childish 
and  ridiculous  alarm,  are  really 
nothing  more  than  old  pretensions, 
never  abandoned,  revived  and  re- 
asserted —  pretensions  necessarily 
involved  in  the  very  title  by  which 
the  Popes  pretend  to  rule,  and  the 
only  thing  startling  about  them 
was  their  audacious  proclamation 
in  an  age  far  more  inclined  to  treat 
them  with  derision  than  respect. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  and 
the  Personal  Infallibility  are  gew- 
gaw absurdities,  about  which  we 
need  not  now  trouble  ourselves; 
it  is  in  his  Encyclical  and  Syllabus 
that  the  Pope  placed  himself  in 
voluntary  hostility  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  common  sense  of  the 
age.  But  even  in  doing  so,  he  did 
not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  supposes, 
break  any  new  ground,  or  claim 
any  new  authority — he  only  con- 
centrated in  one  document  the 
anathemas  his  predecessors  had 
hurled  at  the  so-called  errors  of 
their  age,  and  he  exercised  his  own 
undoubted  prerogative  to  add  a  few 
on  his  own  account. 

It  is  quite  true  that  by  such 
decrees  the  Pope  has  placed  us  face 
to  face  with  the  Papacy  as  it  existed 
in  ages  of  darkness  and  depravity. 
A  note  has  been  sounded  that  jars 
painfully  on  the  ear  of  our  civilization. 
It  is  the  clang  of  the  old  trumpet 
before  which  affrighted  Europe  once 
quailed,  and  it  is  now  once  more 
sounded  to  summon  <(the  faithful1' 
to  a  new  crusade  against  all  that  is 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  progessive, 
wherever  Papal  authority  can  be 
made  to  prevail.  Such  is  the  present 
avowed  policy  of  the  Papacy,  and 
this  makes  it  advisable  that  •  we 
should  read  the  Present  by  the 
light  of  the  Past,  and  examine  what 
the  Papacy  was  when  the  principles 
and  pretensions  now  revived  were  in 
full  and  triumphant  operation.  This 
will  lead  us  to  deal  with  history. 

Now,  in  the  discussions  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  has  given 


rise,  it  is  most  remarkable  to  observe 
the  great  divergence  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Boman  Catholics  who 
nave  participated  therein  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Papacy,  the  origin 
and  development  of  its  peculiar 
dogmas,  and  the  pretensions  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  Popes.  At 
first  sight,  such  a  marked  difference 
of  opinion  might  appear  strange,  as 
occurring  among  men  professing  the 
same  faith,  but  really  not  so  when 
we  remember  that  these  differences 
relate  mainly  to  matters  of  history. 
Now,  for  the  facts  of  history  it  is 
necessary  that  an  Ultramontane  con- 
troversialist should  have  a  supreme 
disregard,  because  they  present  one 
uniform,  unbroken,  and  decisive 
testimony  against  the  dogmas  and 
pretensions  which  he  desires  to  cham- 
pion. Hence,  in  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  Ultramontane  policy, 
as  a  rule,  ignores  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory altogether,  but  where  political 
events  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  ecclesiastical,  then  its  great 
purpose  is  to  distort  and  misrepre- 
sent— to  fabricate,  in  fact,  a  history 
for  itself.  Thus  very  few,  even 
among  Roman  Catholics,  who  claim 
to  be  well  educated,  are  found  to 
possess  that  familiarity  with  history v 
especially  of  their  own  church, 
which  should  always  form  part  of 
an  accomplished  education. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  under- 
stand aright  the  beariug  of  political 
and  constitutional  history,  without 
giving  a  thorough  consideration  to 
the  religious  motives  which  so 
largely  entered  into,  influenced,  and 
moulded  that  history.  From  the 
age  of  Constantino  to  our  own 
time,  religious  considerations  have 
largely  formed  the  mainspring  of 
European  politics.  The  ambition 
of  princes,  no  doubt,  contributed 
some  motive  power,  but  the  great 
source  of  action,  whence  mighty 
events  sprung,  lay  in  religious  in- 
terests and  impulses.  In  the  con- 
flicts that  for  centuries  distracted 
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Europe,  and  desolated  some  of  its 
fairest  provinces,  the  Papacy  was 
always  prominent — always  foremost 
in  evil-doing ;  and,  anomalous  as  it 
may  appear,  the  very  same  spirit 
that  inspired  Papal  policy  in  those 
days  is  now  avowedly  and  boastfully 
cherished  as  a  principle  of  action 
by  the  Ultramontanism  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"  Always  the  same,"  we  are  told 
to  believe,  is  the  great  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Papacy,  but  there 
could  not  well  be  a  greater  fallacy. 
Neither  in  doctrine,  in  policy,  in 
pretensions,  nor  in  the  definition 
of  dogma,  is  there  the  faintest  glim- 
mer of  resemblance  between  the 
Papacy  of  the  Apostolic  and  prim- 
itive ages,  and  the  Papacy  of  to-day. 
Light  and  darkness  are  not  more  dis- 
similar and  antagonistic.  "  Always 
the  same,"  indeed — always  changing 
would  be  much  nearer  the  truth. 
"Always  the  same"  is  true  only  in 
one  sense — true  only  of  the  policy  of 
usurpation  followed  by  the  Popes 
after  the  spirit  of  worldly  ambition 
and  aggrandizement  had  superseded 
in  them  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
a  motive  of  action.* 

In  this  sense,  Papal  policy  is 
"  always  the  same,"  and  Ultramon- 
tanism has  a  pride  in  maintaining 
a  wicked  consistency.  Circumstances 
may  occasionally  render  it  impoli- 
tic to  push  Papal  pretensions  to 
extreme  lengths,  or  may  make  con- 
formity with  liberal  and  charitable 
professions  desirable,  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  Papacy,  its  organs 
assure    us,    never    really   changes. 


True  as  the  needle  tc 
adheres  to  its  grand  $ 
designs.  It  never  cl 
dition,  nor  renounces 
—  it  may  temporize 
recedes. 

We  now  propose  t< 
into  Papal  history,  a: 
few  instructive  notes  tl 
is  not  our  purpose  to  1 
and  controversial,  so 
be  historical  and  desc 
shall  endeavour  to  tr 
possible  brevity,  and  \ 
bersome  details,  the  vi 
of  Pontifical  power  fr 
ginnings  to  gigantic 
and,  in  connection  t 
notice  how  pestiferous 
crept  into  the  churc 
grossest  and  most  degi 
stitions  totally  perver 
scured  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  Christian 
worship.  Such  a  ret 
not  prove  unprofitable 
trary,  it  may  furnish  t 
valuable  instruction  a 
the  machinations  of  I 
policy,  so  rampant  amc 
present  day. 

The  story  that  the  A 
was  ever  at  Rome  is  a  i 
is    not   a  particle  of 
eviJence    to    sustain 
contrary,  all   the  prot 
directly   against    it. 
foundation  stone  on  whi 
gorgeous   superstructu 
pretensions   rests,  yet 
dence  that  has  been  co 
the   Christian   era  to 


.  *  The  ablest  Roman  Catholic  divines  are  ashamed  of  this  false  boast  of  "  Al 
and  unable  to  deny  the  startling  differences  between  Papal  Rome  in  the 
mediaeval  ages,  they  have  started  a  new  theory  of  development  to  account  f 
they  explain  all  the  remarkable  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Papal  ] 
doctrine  from  primitive  times  to  our  own  day.  But  in  attempting  to  av 
founder  on  Chary bd is,  for  their  theory  is  ridiculous,  and  invites  the  rcduclU 
It  just  amounts  to  this — that  Christianity  was  not  taught  in  its  purity  by 
Apostles,  but  was  only  partially  and  imperfectly  taught,  and  so  left  to  be  de 
ages  by  the  Popes,  many  of  whom' that  were  most  earnest  about  developme 
the  most  immoral  lives,  and  committed  the  most  abominable  crimes  !  Such 
development. 
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to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  assumed 
tradition  that  Peter  ever  was  at 
Home — the  whole,  evidence,  we  say, 
is  of  so  hypothetical  a  character,  so 
loose  and  inconsequential,  that  it 
would  not  suffice  to  convict  a  pick- 
pocket in  one  of  our  police-courts. 
Yet  on  such  evidence  is  made  to 
hinge  the  belief  of  one-half  the 
Christian  world!  Such  is  the  ra- 
tionality of  mankind ! 

"We  have  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence of  any  pre-eminence  having 
been  accorded  to  Peter  by  the 
Apostles — quite  the  contrary.  Paul 
withstood  him.  He  was  married, 
and  his  wife  travelled  about  with 
him,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  amicably  disposed,  for 
Paul  and  he  were  not  on  the  best 
of  terms,  and  Paul  undoubtedly 
appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
of  the  Apostles.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  acknowledged  supremacy 
whatever  among  the  Apostles — this 
all  authentic  history  testifies. 

The  pastors  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  were  called  presbyters  or 
bishops,  and  were  freely  elected  by 
the  early  Christians.  Until  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century, 
a  bishop  had  only  charge  of  one 
Christian  assembly  or  congre- 
gation, which  framed  rules  for 
its  own  government.  In  course  of 
time,  a  number  of  these  congrega- 
tions or  churches  associated  together 
to  deliberate  concerning  their  com- 
mon interests,  and  these  assemblies 
became  known  in  the  East  as  "  Sy- 
nods "  and  in  the  West  as  "  Coun- 
cils." The  frequent  meeting  of  these 
assemblies  greatly  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  power  and  authority  of 
the  bishops  who  presided  over  them, 
and  gradually  dioceses  were  formed, 
and  what  is  known  as  Episcopal 
government  became  established ; 
while  as  the  Church  degenerated 
from  Apostolic  simplicity,  its  rulers 
sought  to  applv  to  themselves  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  had  apper- 
tained to  the  Jewish  priesthood. 


The  so-called  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  a.d.  312,  by  bringing  the 
Church  into  subservient  alliance 
with  the  State,  increased  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  bishops,  and  made 
serious  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  Episcopal 
order  became  distinguished  by 
pride  and  luxury.  A  general  cor- 
ruption of  doctrine  and  morals 
overspread  the  Church,  "The 
bishops  of  the  primitive  times," 
says  Mosheim,  "  were,  for  the  most 
part,  plain  and  illiterate  men,  re- 
markaole  rather  for  their  purity 
and  zeal  than  for  their  learning  and 
eloQuence."  They  were,  however, 
of  blameless  lives. 

Under  Constantine,  the  Bishops 
of  Borne,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  pre-eminence  over  other 
prelates.  On  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  from  Borne  to  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  330,  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  had  his  authority,  quite  natu- 
rally, very  greatly  increased,  for  he 
was  not  overshadowed  by  the  impe- 
rial authority,  but  Rome  possessed 
no  pre-eminence  whatever  in  power 
or  jurisdiction  over  other  churches. 
The  foundation  of  the  church  in 
Borne  having  been  mythically  as- 
cribed to  Peter,  with  whom  Paul 
was  occasionally  associated,  and 
with  far  better  reason,  as  the  true 
founder,  such  association  was  re- 
garded as  imparting  to  the  Roman 
Church  a  certain  dignity — a  pre- 
eminence of  order  and  association 
of  which  its  bishops  readily  availed 
themselves  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
worldly  consideration,  and  further 
the  extension  of  their  ambitious 
views.  But  all  the  while  other 
bishops  maintained  a  complete  and 
entire  independence  of  Borne,  and 
of  all  spiritual  jurisdictions  outside 
their  own. 

Leo,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Borne,  a.d.  440, 
and  laboured  assiduously  to  increase 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of 
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his  see.  The  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  age  favoured  his  designs. 
There  had  already  taken  place  a 
copious  transfusion  of  heathen  rites 
and  ceremonies  into  the  Christian 
worship.  The  outward  form  and 
aspect  of  religion  had  been  paganized 
to  a  deplorable  extent.  The  bar- 
barous  nations  of  the  North,  that 
invaded  Italy  and  conquered  Borne, 
adopted  Christianity  with  marvel- 
lous facility.  But  they  were  guided 
in  the  observance  of  their  new  faith 
by  the  elementary  principles  that 
animate  all  pagau  idolatry— a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood, a  credulity  that  invited  impos- 
ture, and  a  conviction  that  the  most 
heinous  offences  could  be  fully 
expiated  by  offerings  freely  be- 
stowed on  the  altar. 

"  If  before  this  time,"  observes 
Mosheim,  "  the  lustre  of  religion 
was  clouded  with  superstition,  and 
its  divine  precepts  adulterated  with 
a  mixture  of  human  inventions,  this 
evil,  instead  of  diminishing,  in- 
creased daily.  The  happy  souls  of 
departed  Christians  were  invoked 
by  numbers,  and  their  aid  implored 
by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers, 
while  none  stood  up  to  censure  or 
oppose  this  preposterous  worship, 

"  The  images  of  those  who,  during 
their  lives,  had  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  uncommon  sanctity,  were 
now  honoured  with  a  particular  wor- 
ship in  several  places,  and  many 
imagined  that  this  worship  drew 
down  into  the  images  the  propitious 
presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial 
beings  they  represented ;  deluded, 
perhaps,  into  this  idle  fancy  by  the 
crafty  fictions  of  the  heathen  priests, 
who  published  the  same  thing  con- 
cerning the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
Mercury. 

"  A  singular  and  irresistible  effi- 
cacy was  also  attributed  to  the 
bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the  figure 


of  the  cross,  in  defeating  the  at- 
tempts of  Satan,  removing  all  sorts 
of  calamities,  and  in  healing  not 
only  the  diseases  of  the  body,  but 
also  those  of  the  mind."  Mosheim 
then  goes  on  to  notice  the  "  holy 
pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  ser- 
vices paid  to  departed  souls,  the 
multiplication  of  temples,  altars, 
penitential  garments,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  circumstances  that 
showed  the  decline  of  genuine  piety, 
and  the  corrupt  darkness  that  was 
eclipsing  the  lustre  of  primitive 
Christianity." 

The  degenerate  teachers  of  the 
Church  promoted  corruptions  which 
extorted  rich  offerings  from  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  su- 
perstitious. About  this  time  the 
Church  became  much  enriched  by 
craftily  profiting  by  the  unen- 
lightened devotion  of  the  barbarian 
invaders  who  swarmed  into  Italy, 
conquered  Eome,  and  many  of 
whom  professed  themselves  converts 
to  the  paganized  Christianity  that 
then  flourished  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Apostolical.  Vast  donations  of  land 
were  obtained  by  the  bishops,  and 
Leo  artfully  took  advantage  of  the 
blind  superstition  of  the  age  to  es- 
tablish a  double  tyranny  over  con- 
science and  property.  He  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  Auricular  Con- 
fession. The  previous  custom  was 
for  offenders  to  make  confession  of 
sin  publicly  before  the  congregation, 
but  Leo  substituted  confession  in 
private,  and  to  the  priest  alone. 
*'  Thus,"  observes  Wadding  ton,* 
"  when  he  delivered  over  the  con- 
science of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  when  he  consigned 
the  most  secret  acts  and  thoughts  of 
individual  imperfection  to  the  tor- 
ture of  private  inquisition  and  scru- 
tiny, Leo  had,  indeed,  the  glory  of 
laying  the  first  and  cornerstone  of 
the  Papal  edifice,  that  on  which  it 
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rose  and  rested,  and  without  which 
the  industry  of  his  successors  would 
have  been  vainly  exercised ; "  and 
we  may  add  that  without  such  aid 
as  the  Confessional  afforded,  the 
boldest  projects  of  subsequent  Popes, 
if  formed,  would  never  have  been 
realized. 

Leo  laboured  most  earnestly,  in- 
cessantly, and  unscrupulously  to 
augment  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  See,  in  which  he  was 
largely  assisted  by  the  distractions 
of  the  times,  as  well  as  by  the 
jealousies  and  violent  contentions 
that  raged  between  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  respecting  their  assumed 
rights  and  jurisdictions.  In  those 
ambitious  and  unseemly  rivalries  the 
inferior  order  of  bishops  necessarily 
became  involved,  and  as  circum- 
stances favoured  one  party  with  a 
momentary  triumph,  the  other  natu- 
rally looked  about  for  support ;  thus 
Borne  was  frequently  appealed  to 
by  the  defeated  for  assistance,  and 
as  such  appeals  flattered  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  they  were 
always  favourably  received  and  en- 
couraged. In  this  way  precedents 
came  to  be  established  on  which  to 
base  further  claims,  and  by  which  to 
justify  future  aggressions  and  usur- 
pations. 

We  have,  however,  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that,  even  iu  this 
corrupt  and  degenerate  age,  Rome 
bad  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Churches, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  General  Council  of  the 
tJniveraal  Church,  duly  convened  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Em- 
perors. 

This  is  demonstrated,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  cavil  or  doubt,  by  the 
whole  course  of  events  up  to  Leo's 
time  ;  but  during  his  occupancy  of 
the  Roman  See,  an  event  took  place 
that  is  utterly  fatal  to  Papal  pre- 
tensions— an  event  that  has  been  a 


sad  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
all  subsequent  advocates  of  Papal 
usurpations,  because  an  admitted 
General  Council  of  the  Church  ttf- 
terly  repudiated  them.  No  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  is  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  this, 
because  it  testifies  with  irresistible 
conclusiveness  against  the  whole 
fabric  of  Papal  pretensions  that 
was  gradually  raised  in  after  ages, 
based  on  the  monstrous  idea  that 
Christ  had  established  an  infallible 
Vicariate  on  earth  in  the  person  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs. 

The  event  we  refer  to  ocourred 
in  this  way.  Between  the  Patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch  a  violent  dispute  arose 
concerning  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. The  weaker  party,  as 
was  then  becoming  customary, 
sought  to  strengthen  their  position 
by  enlisting  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
their  favour,  and  therefore  appealed 
to  him  for  aid.  Nothing  loth  to 
interfere,  he  readily  entertained  the 
appeal,  aud  sided  against  Constan- 
tinople, because  that  See,  as  the 
seat  of  empire,  always  claimed  to 
be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  prece- 
dence and  authority  to  Rome,  and 
was  always  foremost  iu  repelling  the 
usurping  pretensions  of  its  bishops. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  fourth 
General  Council  of  the  Church  was 
assembled  at  Chalcedon,  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  as  all  the 
early  Councils  were,  which  is  an- 
other indisputable  fact  totally  in- 
consistent with  Papal  claims.  This 
Council,  assembled  a.b.  451,  was 
composed  of  some  630  bishops,  the 
elite  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  it  authoritatively 
interposed  to  determine  the  rival 
pretensions  of  Constantinople  and 
Rome. 

The  great  fact  is — the  Council 
decreed  that  Borne  had  no  pre- 
dominant  authority  whatever  in  the 
constitution  or  councils  of  the 
Church.    There  was    not    then   a 
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word  whispered  about  "Peter," 
and  the  "Rock,"  and  the  "in- 
fallible Vicariate  "  —  that  grand 
fiction  had  not  even  a  molecular 
existence  in  those  days,  and  it  took 
centuries,  as  we  shall  see,  for  it  to 
attain  maturity. 

By  its  28th  canon  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  undertook  authorita- 
tively to  determine  the  respective 
pretensions  of  the  Sees  of  Borne 
and  Constantinople.  It  decreed 
that  eldership  was  justly  assigned 
by  the  Fathers  to  the  seat  of 
ancient  or  elder  Borne,  on  account 
— not  that  it  was  founded  by  Peter, 
or  any  myth  of  that  kind — but  on 
account  of  the  kingly  or  imperial 
authority  that  was  resident  there. 
And  it  was  also  decreed  that  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  which  is 
called  new  Borne,  should  have  the 
same  privileges  with  that  of  old 
Borne,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
the  second  city  in  the  world.  Con- 
stantinople was  then  the  residence 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  imperial 
power ;  and  precedence  in  rank  was 
accorded  to  Borne  solely  because  it 
was  the  elder  sister. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
adjudicating  on  the  rival  claims  of 
Borne  and  Constantinople  to  pre- 
eminence, the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
proceeded  solely  on  political  grounds, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  assumed  primacy  conferred  on 
Borne  by  the  mythical  supposition 


that  Peter  was  the  first  bishop.  If 
it  had  then  been  the  established 
belief  of  Christendom  that  Peter 
had  founded  the  Church  in  Borne — 
that  he  was  "  the  Bock,"  and  that 
from  him  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  infallibility  was  to  flow  to  the 
end  of  time  through  a  Vicariate  of 
which  he  was  the  first  link — were 
this  so,  would  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  have  overlooked  such 
triumphant  claims  to  primacy,  and 
dealt  only  with  mere  political  con- 
siderations P  The  supposition  is 
absurd.* 

For  129  years,  from  the  death  of 
Leo  to  the  election  of  Gregory, 
also  called  "  the  Great,"  a.d.  590, 
the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Boman  See,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  made  gradual 
but  assured  progress.  "  Gregory," 
says  Mosheim,  "  united  the  most 
inconsistent  and  contradictory 
qualities;  as  in  some  cases  he 
discovered  a  sound  and  penetrating 
judgment,  and  in  others  the  most 
shameful  and.  superstitious  weak- 
ness ;  and  in  general  manifested  an 
extreme  aversion  to  all  kinds  of 
learning,  as  his  Epistles  and  Dia- 
logues sufficiently  testify."  t 

Superstition  and  ambition,  ac- 
cording to  Waddington,  were  the 
two  prominent  vices  in  Gregory's 
character,  which  overshadowed  and 
counteracted  his  numerous  excel- 
lencies.   So  unlike  many  of  the 


*  Fleury,  liv.  xxviii.  sect  30  ;  Baron,  ann.  461,  sect.  148.  For  an  excellent  epitome  of 
this  Council  and  its  famous  twenty-eighth  canon,  see  Oners  " General  Councils,"  p.  98. 

f  "  The  doctrines  now  taught  concerning  the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  the  fire  ef 
purgatory,  the  efficacy  of  good  works,  t.&,  the  observance  of  human  rites  and  institutions, 
towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  the  power  of  relics  to  heal  diseases  of  body  and  mind, 
and  such-like  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  were  inculcated  in  many  of  the  superstitions  pro* 
ductions  of  this  century,  and  particularly  in  his  Epistles  and  other  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great. 

"  Nothing  more  ridiculous,  on  the  one  hand,  than  the  solemnity  and  liberality  with  whith 
this  good  but  silly  pontiff  distributed  the  wonder-working  relics ;  and  nothing  more  lament- 
able, on  the  other,  than  the  stupid  eagerness  and  devotion  with  which  the  stupid  multitude 
received  them,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  a  portion  of  stinking  oil,  taken 
from  the  lamps  which  burned  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural  efficacy  to 
sanctify  its  possessors,  and  defend  them  from  all  dangers,  both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
notary"-— Mobhkim'b  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  cent.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
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Popes,  he  was  averse  to  effecting 
conversions  by  persecution,  and  in 
this  respect  he  deserves  the  com- 
mendations of  posterity.  * 

Jortin  takes  a  more  severe  view 
of  Gregory's  character.  He  was 
remarkable  for  many  things,  he 
Bays ;  "  for  exalting  his  own  autho- 
rity, for  running  down  human 
learning  and  polite  literature,  for 
burning  classical  authors,  for  pa- 
tronizing ignorance  and  stupidity, 
for  persecuting  heretics,  for  natter- 
ing the  most  execrable  princes,  and 
for  relating  a  multitude  of  absurd, 
monstrous,  and  ridiculous  lies,  called 
miracles.  He  was  an  ambitious, 
insolent  prelate,  under  the  mask  of 
humility."  t 

No  doubt  all  this  is  perfectly 
true,  still  Gregory  had  some  com- 
pensating qualities.  He  was  not 
all  evil,  far  from  it.  There  was  a 
moral  purity  about  him  which  very 
few,  indeed,  of  his  successors  could 
boast,  and  if  steeped  in  superstition 
ho  was  charitably  disposed.  He 
was  the  first  to  employ  that  phrase 
of  ostentatious  humility,  servus 
sercorum  Dei,  in  affected  contrast 
to  the  pride  of  the  Bishops  of 
Constantinople,  who  aspired  to  the 
title  of  (Ecumenical,  or  Universal 
Bishops. 

Gregory, by  assiduously  manuring 
the  roots  of  superstition  his  pre- 
decessors had  planted,  did  a  vast 
deal  to  strengthen  their  growth,  and 

froduce  a  prolific  crop  in  after  ages. 
le  vastly  advanced  the  superstitions 
that  then  constituted  the  staple  of 
religion,  and  thereby  increased  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Soman 
See ;  but  even  he,  with  all  his  bound- 
less ambition  and  pagan  supersti- 
tions, never  attained  such  a  sublimity 


of  infatuation  as  to  imagine  that 
he  was  "  the  Bock,"  that  he  was 
"  Christ's  Vicar  on  Earth  "—that  ho 
was  an  "  Infallible  Oracle  of  Divine 
truth." 

No !  This  degrading  belief— de- 
grading to  the  Almighty,  and  alike 
so  to  the  human  mind  that  enter- 
tains it — was  too  gross  even  for  the 
barbarous  ignorance  of  the  sixth 
century.  But  what  the  grossness  of 
that  age  had  not  capacity  to  swallow, 
the  glorious  nineteenth  century, 
with  all  its  boasted  progress  and 
enlightenment,  has  accomplished, 
and  outwardly,  with  some  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  Roman  Catholic  world 
has  accepted  wholesale  the  entire 
fabric  ofjwsonal  InfallibilUy  based 
on  «'  Peter,"  "  the  Hock,"  and  the 
assumed  "  Vicariate ! "  Happy  and 
rational  nineteenth  century  ! 

From  the  Pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory I.  to  that  of  Gregory  II. , 
a.d,  715,  more  than  a  hundred  • 
years  elapsed,  during  which  no  less 
than  twenty-five  vacancies  occurred 
in  the  See  of  Borne,  and  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  elected  bishops, 
as  far  as  superstition  is  concerned, 
was  undoubtedly  Leo  II.,  as  he, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  filch 
iug  from  pagan  rites  the  use  of 
Holy  Water,  which  from  his  day 
became  a  custom  of  the  Boman 
Church. 

Under  the  Pontificate  of  the 
second  Gregory,  the  controversy 
respecting  Images,  and  the  worship 
due  to  them,  which  had  been  waged 
with  variable  intensity  for  centuries 
before,  now  reached  the  culminating 
point.  The  Eastern  Church,  under 
the  Emperor  Leo,  surnamed  the 
"  Iconoclast,"  or  image  -  breaker, 
issued  an  edict  for  the  destruction 


*  "In  Gaol  the  Jews  were  compelled  by  Childeric  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ; 
and  the  tame  despotic  method  of  converting  was  practised  in  Spain.  This  method,  however, 
wig  entirely  disapproved  of  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  though  extremely  severe  upon  the 
heretics,  would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  Jews." — Mosheiu's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  cent.  v.  chap.  i. 

f  "Bamarks,"  vol.  iv.  p.  403. 
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of  images  that  bad  become  objects 
of  Christian  idolatry.  The  Latin, 
or  Western,  Churches  refused  to 
obey,  and  the  Bo  man  Bishop,  Gre- 
gory II.,  relying  on  the  deep-rooted 
superstition  of  the  so-called  Chris- 
tians of  the  "West,  and  anxious  to 
resist  the  pretensions  of  Constan- 
tinople to  an  equality  of  privileges, 
resolved  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolt,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  Emperor. 

This  Gregory  did,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  successfully.  His  success, 
however,  was  accomplished  by 
making  an  irreparable  breach  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  while  the  Eastern  Church, 
existing  to  the  present  day  in  un- 
broken continuity,  presents  demon- 
strative evidence  against  Papal  pre- 
tensions, as  now  advanced,  which  it 
is  beyond  the  arts  of  sophistry  to 
withstand. 

Gregory  acted  with  a  high  hand. 
He  boldly  absolved  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and 
established  an  independent  republic 
in  Eome  a.d.  726.  Thus  terminated 
what  had  long  been  the  mere  nominal 
authority  of  the  Eastern  Emperors 
over  Eome  and  Italy.  Such  a  re- 
volutionary change  was  naturally 
followed  by  a  vast  increase  of  con- 
sideration and]  power  acquired  by 
the  Bishop,  or  as  he  was  then  called 
the  "  Pone  "  of  Eome.* 

The  fall  of  the  Lombard  dynasty 
in  Italy,  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  and  the 
elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
Empire  of  the  West,  brought  a 
great  accession  of  wealth,  dignity, 
and  power  to  the  Papal  See.  Charle- 
magne is  one  of  the  idols  of  fabulous 
history.  He  is  embalmed  as  "great/' 
but  that  is  a  word  which  has  been 
too  frequently  scandalously  mis- 
applied.   It  is  true  he  was  canonized 


by  Eome,  and  duly  enrolled  among 
the  saints,  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  wash  a  blackamoor  white.  Con- 
sidering all  he  and  his  father  did  for 
the  Popes  and  the  clergy,  canoniza- 
tion was  but  a  paltry  return,  and 
one  he  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  value  much.  Charlemagne  had 
a  vast  ambition,  and  was  successful 
in  gratifying  it,  reckless  alike  as 
regards  means  and  consequences. 
It  was  because  the  Popes  aided  him 
with  an  unscrupulous  fidelity  that 
he  rewarded  them. 

Pepin  was  the  worthy  father  of 
such  a  son.  His  character  was 
despicable  in  the  extreme.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 
Palace  to  Childeric  III.,  King 
of  France,  a  position  then  deemed 
one  of  great  honour  and  high  trust. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his 
loyalty  and  devotion,  and  heaped 
favours  on  him,  but  his  heart  was 
untouched  by  gratitude,  and  in- 
sensible to  principle  and  honour. 
He  intrigued  to  have  Childeric 
deposed,  in  order  that  he  might 
usurp  the  throne.  In  accomplish- 
ing his  design  he  was  powerfully 
assisted  by  Pope  Zachary,  a.d.  752, 
and  on  Zachary' s  death  his  suc- 
cessor, Stephen,  imbued  with  a 
similar  spirit,  not  only  confirmed 
all  Zachary  had  done,  but  went  to 
France  in  order  to  seal  the  usurpa- 
tion with  Jthe  sanction  of  religion, 
by  anointing  and  crowning  Pepin. 

In  return  for  such  good  offices, 
what  could  Pepin  do  Dut  reward 
the  Pope  ?  He  invaded  Italy,  de- 
feated the  Lombard  princes,  and,  in 
his  treaties  of  peace  with  them, 
bargained  for  large  donations  of 
territory  being  conceded  to  the 
Eoman  pontiffs  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever.  Thus  the  Bishop  of 
Eome  became  elevated  to  the  rank 


*  The  title  "Tope"  Papa,  father,  was  once  given  to  all  bishops.     Hyginns,  Bishop  of 
Borne,  Brat  appropriated  it  a.d.  139. 
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of  a  territorial  prince ! — and  in  such 
iniquitous  transactions  we  have  the 
true  origin  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popedom,  which  was  such  a 
fruitful  source  of  misery  to  Italy 
and  to  Europe,  but  is  now  happily 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Such  was  Pepin,  the  worthy 
father  of  Charlemagne — an  equally 
worthy  son.  The  ambition  of 
Charlemagne  was  unbounded,  and 
he  had  sufficient  ability  to  work 
out  his  designs  successfully.  Fol- 
lowing his  father's  example,  he  en- 
gaged the  Popes  to  aid  his  pur- 
poses, and  when,  having  waded 
through  seas  of  blood,  he  attained 
the  grand  object  of  his  ambition, 
Leo  III.  was  foremost  in  offering 
his  pious  congratulations ;  not  only 
so,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to 
stamp  his  deeds  with  approval  by 
solemnly  crowning  him  Emperor 
of  the  West. 

Charlemagne  was  not  backward 
in  rewarding  such  Papal  pliancy 
and  subserviency.  He  not  only  con- 
firmed all  his  father's  grants  to  the 
Bom  an  See,  but  in  addition  con- 
ferred on  the  Popes  a  sort  of  vice- 
regal jurisdiction.  As  Emperor  he 
always  jealously  maintained  his  own 
supreme  authority  in  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Church  ;  and 
the  very  fact  of  his  conferring  a 
delegated  jurisdiction  on  the  Popes, 
demonstrates  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion they  then  occupied.  What- 
ever they  may  aspire  to  be  in 
modern  times,  unquestionably  the 
Popes  of  those  ages  were  subject 
to  the  imperial  supremacy,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  were  no- 
thing more  than  mere  creations  of 
the  imperial  will. 

Not  only    did  Charlemagne  ag- 


grandize the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popedom,  but  he  enlarged  its  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  while  he  large- 
ly increased  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy.  The  arbitrative  authority 
exercised  by  the  primitive  Bishops 
of  Rome  in  settling  differences  vo- 
luntarily submitted  to  them,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Constan- 
tine,  was  acknowledged  as  an  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  by  Charle- 
magne, and  extended  to  all  causes 
without  appeal,  thus  placing  a  for- 
midable power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Popes,  which  in  after  ages  was 
productive  of  much  evil.  We  here 
have  the  origin  of  the  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  between  Papal  pre- 
tensions to  supremacy  and  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate — 
an  antagonism  that  has  been  a 
scourge  to  Europe,  and  which  is 
raging  now  even  in  our  own  day. 
"What  power  is  to  rule  supreme — 
the  Church  or  the  State  ? — the 
civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  ?  This  is 
the  question  that  now  agitates  Eu- 
rope, aud  we  see  how  it  had  its 
origin  a  thousand  years  ago.* 

Charlemagne  also  bestowed  pri- 
vileges on  the  clergy  that  became 
an  inheritance  of  revolting  crime  to 
subsequent  ages.  He  conferred  on 
the  clergy  generally  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  secular  or  civil  juris- 
diction. No  matter  what  crime  a 
clerical  committed,  he  could  not  be 
tried  before  a  civil  tribunal,  but  was 
only  accountable  to  the  spiritual 
court  of  the  bishop.  Thus  the 
clergy  were  placed  above  and  beyond 
the  law  of  the  realm — the  law  to 
which  laymen  were  amenable — and 
the  consequence  was  that  in  after 
times  this  exemption  gave  rise  to 
enormous  crimes ;    in    fact,    over- 


*  "  The  arbitrative  authority  of  the  primitive  bishops  was  tolerated  or  overlooked  by  the 
ptgan  emperors ;  if  it  received  no  direct  discouragement  from  the  civil  power,  it  was  never 
aided  or  even  recognized  by  it.  It  reached,  of  course,  only  those  who  voluntarily  sought  it, 
and  was  binding  upon  none  who  chose  to  appeal  from  it  to  the  secular  courts." — Waddihq- 
toi's  "History  of  the  Church,"  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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•whelmed  Europe  in  a  perfect  deluge 
of  clerical  profligacy  and  corrup- 
tion. 

No  doubt  the  ruling  motive  of 
Charlemagne  in  so  largely  favouring 
the  Papacy  and  clergy  was  one  of 
shrewd  policy,  not  perhaps  untinc- 
tured  with  gratitude  for  the  sup- 
port given  by  Zachary  to  his  father's 
usurpations,  and  by  Leo  to  his  own 
ambitious  and  bloody  career.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that,  being  him- 
self very  illiterate,  he  was  influenced 
in  conferring  such  rich  gifts  and 
privileges  on  Koine  by  the  celebrated 
forgeries  known  as  the  False  De- 
cretals and  Donation  of  Const  ant  in  e, 
which  then  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  and  were  ignorantly  received 
as  genuine.* 

These  two  most  memorable  monu- 
ments of  human  imposture  and 
credulity,  as  they  have  been  aptly 
termed,  were  purposely  fabricated 
to  serve  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  Papacy.  The  Decretals  pur- 
ported to  be  a  compilation  of 
Epistle3  and  Decrees  of  primitive 
Popes  and  early  Christian  Emperors, 
which  attributed  to  the  Roman  See 
an  undoubted  spiritual  supremacy 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 
This  is  just  what  the  Papacy  wanted 
to  substantiate  its  pretensions,  but 
this  is  just  the  very  evidence  that 


all  authentic  history  refuses  to 
supply — hence  recourse  was  had  to 
forgery. 

The  so-called  Donation  of  Con- 
stant ine  was  even  a  more  clumsy 
and  palpable  forgery  than  that  of 
the  Decretals.  It  purported  to  be 
a  solemn  deed,  executed  by  Con- 
stant ine  on  removing  the  seat  of 
empire  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople, a.d.  321,  by  which  he  con- 
signed the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  this  was  ostensibly  done  on  the 
ground  that  ho  was  entitled  to  such 
supremacy  over  churches  and  nations 
as  the  undoubted  successor  of  Peter 
and  Vicar  of  Christ ! 

These  may  appear  to  us  now 
very  stupid  forgeries,  aud  no  doubt 
they  are  transparently  so ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  in  those  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  barbaric 
times  there  was  no  schoolmaster 
abroad,  no  printing-press  in  opera- 
tion, nothing  to  whet  intellect  and 
sharpen  its  critical  perceptions. 
Europe  was  then  a  vast  intellectual 
waste — a  barren  desert,  with  here 
and  there,  at  rare  intervals,  an  ex- 
ceptional oasis  of  individual  mental 
life.  Charlemagne,  the  great  and 
mighty  conqueror,  even  he  did  not 
succeed  in  learning  how  to  write 


*  These  forgeries  supply  us  with  an  excellent  test  touching  the  infallibility  of  the  Popes. 
Assuming  that  the  Popes  did  not  in  the  first  instance  participate  in  the  fraud — that  they  did 
not  instigate  it — that  it  was  not  committed  at  their  suggestion,  or  with  their  knowledge  or 
connivance,  still,  when  the  forgeries  were  made  public,  their  infallibility  must  have  at  once 
detected  the  cheat.  There  could  have  been  no  infallibility  otherwise.  Why  then  did  they 
not  proclaim  it,  denounce  and  punish  it  ?  Why  did  they,  during  many  dark  and  illiterate 
ages  constantly  appeal,  in  support  of  their  pretended  rights  and  privileges,  to  these  very 
forged  documents  ?  The  fact  is  undeniable  that,  during  the  mediaeval  ages,  when  the  Popes 
sought  to  rule  supreme  over  the  Christian  world,  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  it 
was  to  these  forgeries  they  confidently  appealed,  as  furnishing  the  title-deeds  of  their  au- 
thority.  If  they  did  not  know  them  to  be  forgeries,  then  they  could  not  have  been  infallible. 

Thus,  it  just  comes  to  this— the  Popes  were  infallible  or  not.  If  infallible,  then  their 
infallibility  could  not  have  failed  to  detect  the  false  character  of  these  documents,  yet  they 
not  only  failed  to  expose  the  forgeries,  but  absolutely  made  use  of  them  fox  hundreds  of 
years  to  further  their  own  ambitious  purposes  1  What,  then,  becomes  of  Papal  rectitude  ? 
What  can  be  more  revolting  to  the  rational  mind  than  to  suppose  that  inspired  and  in* 
fallible  "Vicars  of  Christ"  could  be  capable  of  such  deliberate  and  continuous  rascality? 
Tarn  the  matter  over  and  over  any  way  you  please,  and  there  is  a  dilemma  that  cannot 
be  escaped. 
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his  name  till  he  had  passed  the 
meridian.  Ignorance,  dense  and 
credulous,  ruled  alike  in  the  baronial 
castle  and  the  serfs  hovel. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
complicity  of  the  Popes  in  palming 
these  astounding  forgeries  on  the 
Christian  world.  At  first  some  of 
the  French  bishops  questioned  their 
authenticity,  while  others  rejected 
them  totally  as  spurious  ;  but  their 
opposition  was  soon  overcome  and 
silenced,  and  then,  for  a  disastrous 
period  of  some  600  years,  these 
forgeries  were  received  without  sus- 
picion as  the  irrefragable  title-deeds 
of  the  Papacy — establishing  beyond 
all  question  its  claims  to  spiritual 
and  temporal  supremacy  over  the 
whole  Christian  world ! 

While  Charlemagne  lavishly  be- 
stowed power  ou  the  Papacy,  he 
also  added  vastly  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  dignity  of  the  Episcopal 
order.  In  fact,  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  the  ambition 
of  the  Popes  was  checked  and  re- 
stricted bv  the  ambition  of  the 
bishops,  who  ruled  supreme  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  while  collect- 
ively in  Councils  they  admitted  no 
superior  but  the  Emperor. 

Thus  at  a  Council  held  at  Aries, 
a.d.  813,  we  find  edicts,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  assert- 
ing the  authority  of  bishops  "  over 
all  judge*  and  people  in  power."  It 
was  also  ordained  that  "  all  the 
people  shall  obey  the  bishop,  even 
counts  and  judges."  The  effect  of 
this  Episcopal  authority  was  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gatives claimed  by  the  Popes,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  the  rights  and  privileges 
exercised  by  the  bishops  during  the 
ensuing  200  years,  that  the  Papacy 
succeeded  in  triumphing  over  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  and 
in  imposing  on  benighted  Europe 
that  stupendous  structure  of  fraud, 
superstition,  and  despotism  which, 


with  all  its  absurdities  and  vices, 
was  not  without  the  fascination  of 
an  impious  magnificence,  and  the 
gorgeous  attractions  of  a  barbarous 
grandeur. 

For  the  two  centuries  following 
Charlemagne,  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  discloses  little  else  than  a 
revolting  series  of  scandalous  vices 
and  enormous  crimes.  Borne  be- 
came the  theatre  of  frightful  dis- 
orders, amid  which  no  less  than  six 
Infallibilities,  i.e.,  Popes,  were  de- 
posed, two  murdered,  and  one 
mutilated.  The  infamous  Theo- 
dora, and  her  equally  disreputable 
daughter,  Marozia,  Countess  of 
Tuscany,  ruled  "  the  Church  of 
Christ "  in  those  glorious  days, 
and  governed  Eome  by  the  influence 
of  their  lovers. 

These  immaculate  devotees  of 
the  Papacy  elected  Popes  and  in- 
trigued with  them.  Where  was 
infallibility  then  ?  John  X.,  who  is 
described  as  a  scandalous  example 
of  iniquity  and  lewdness,  was 
placed  in  the  Papal  chair  by  the 
influence  of  Theodora,  that  she 
might  the  more  conveniently  con- 
tinue her  licentious  intercourse 
with  him.  But  her  daughter, 
Mnrozia,  had  also  a  Pope  for  a 
lover,  by  whom  she  had  a  sou,  and 
desiring  to  have  her  son  elected 
Pope,  thought  it  advisable  to  put 
her  mother's  lover,  Pope  John, 
quietly  out  of  the  way.  Accord- 
ingly she  had  Pope  John  adroitly 
put  to  death,  and  by  so  doing 
made  a  clear  stage  for  her  own  son, 
who  became  Pope  as  John  XI., 
a.d.  031. — "Thus,"  says  Mosheim, 
"  the  adulterous  commerce  of  that 
infamous  woman  with  one  of  the 
pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter 
gave  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
Komish  Church  ! " 

In  fact,  the  history  of  the  Popes 
of  this  age,  as  all  historians  testify, 
is,  says  Mosheim,  •'  the  history  of 
monsters,  not  of  men,  and  exhibits 
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a  horrible  series  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious and  complicated  crimes." 

The  Papal  chair  was  filled  during 
these  deplorable  years  by  a  suc- 
cession of  pontiffs  -who,  with  rare 
exceptions,  were  only  distinguished 
for  their  unbounded  licentiousness 
and  enormous  depravity. 

During  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  although  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  made 
no  ostensible  progress,  their  pre- 
tensions were  quietly  and  silently 
gaining  root.  Benedict  IX.  was 
elected  Pope  a.d.  1033 — "a  most 
abandoned  profligate,"  says  Mos- 
heim,  "a  wretch  capable  of  the 
most  horrid  crimes,  whose  flagitious 
conduct  drew  upon  him  the  just 
resentment  of  the  Bomans."  After 
a  disgraceful  rule  of  five  years,  he 
was  expelled  from  Borne  for  his 
iniquities;  but  he  proceeded  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  throwing  him- 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  obtained  his  favour,  and 
was  restored  by  his  powerful  inter- 
position. But  thus  restored  he  be- 
came even  more  vicious  and  scan- 
dalous in  his  conduct.  He  was 
again  deposed  by  the  outraged  Bo- 
mans, who  elected  another  Pope 
in  his  place  under  the  name  of 
Sylvester  III.  An  insurrection, 
fomented  by  Benedict's  partisans, 
drove  Sylvester  from  Bome;  but 
Benedict,  finding  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  position,  sold  the 
Pontificate  to  an  arch-presbyter  of 
Bome,  who  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  VI.  Thus  the  Church  had 
two,  if  not  three,  infallible  heads 
whose  contentions  caused  frightful 
disorders. 

Compelled  to  interpose  at  last, 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.  assembled 
a  Council  a.d.  1046,  which  decreed 
that  Benedict,  Sylvester,  and  Gre- 
gory —  three  Infallibilities  —  were 
alike  unworthy  of  the  Papal  chair, 
and  caused  a  German  bishop  to  be 
ejected,  who  became  Clement  II. 


In  return  for  such  good  service, 
Clement  conceded  to  the  Emperor 
an  explicit  right  of  nominating, 
in  future,  to  the  vacant  chair  of 
Peter,  as  the  only  means  that 
then  appeared  feasible  by  which 
to  stem  the  frightful  depravity  that 
threatened  to  engulf  the  Church. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  memor- 
able period  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy.  In  1049,  Leo  IX.,  a  native 
of  Germany,  ascended  the  Ponti- 
fical throne  by  appointment  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  On  his  way 
to  Italy,  he  met,  at  the  monastery  of 
Clugni,  in  France,  a  monk  named 
Hildebrand,  with  whom  he  was  so 
well  pleased  that  he  gave  him  an 
appointment  in  his  household,  and 
took  him  to  Bome.  Thus  the  most 
restless  spirit  of  the  age  had  opened 
to  him  the  vast  theatre  of  ecclesi- 
astical ambition,  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  acquire  imperishable 
distinction  and  renown. 

Hildebrand  soon  gained  a  com- 
plete ascendency  in  Papal  councils, 
which  he  principally  influenced  or 
entirely  directea  during  the  rule 
of  six  pontiffs,  extending  over  a 
period  of  four-and-twenty  years, 
until,  when  all  his  measures  were 
matured,  he  assumed  the  tiara  him- 
self, in  1073.  He  was  a  man  of 
towering  ambition,  possessed  of 
indomitable  energies,  and  animated 
by  a  dauntless  courage.  His  monk- 
ish habits  and  discipline  had 
estranged  him  from  all  natural  affec- 
tions, and  well  fitted  him  to  discard 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  de- 
vote his  whole  soul  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  grand  designs. 
His  desire  was  to  elevate  the  Papacy 
above  all  human  authority — to 
establish  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  Popes  over  all  earthly  po- 
tentates— to  make  their  dominion 
extend  not  only  over  the  spiritual 
but  temporal  interests  of  man- 
kind— to  render,  in  fact,  the  whole 
world  subject  to  the  Boman  See. 
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The  state  of  the  Christian  world 
at  this  time  was  such  as  to  offer 
great  facilities  for  the  realization 
of  Hildebrand's  grand  ambitious 
schemes.  Europe,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  sunk  in  the  grossness 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
barbarism.  The  people  were  op- 
pressed by  powerful  barons,  con- 
tinually at  feud  with  one  another, 
or  in  arms  against  their  sovereign?. 
The  Church,  devoid  of  spiritual  life, 
had  lost  the  religious  and  moral 
influence  inspired  by  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity, "and,  in  lieu  thereof,  held 
mankind  in  awe  by  the  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  sensuous  devices  of 
Pagan  superstition.  The  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
rich  and  powerful  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vast  territorial  possessions. 
Lordly  bishops  and  portly  abbots 
Tied    with    kings    and    barons    in 

>mp,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness, 
tugh  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  the  monstrous 
vices  for  which  Popes  had  been 
distinguished  were  but  too  faith- 
fully reflected.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  which,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, while  they  spurned  its  in- 
junctions themselves,  tbo  Popes 
sought  to  imp 086  on  the  whole 
Western  Church,  was  totally  un- 
observed, and  priests  of  all  grades, 
following  the  example  of  their 
pontiffs,  revelled  in  ostentatious 
profligacy.  "In  every  country," 
says  Hal  lam,  "  the  secular  or  paro- 
chial clergy  kept  women  in  their 
houses,  upon  moro  or  less  acknow- 
ledged terms  of  intercourse,  by  a 
connivance  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  which  almost  amounted 
to  a  positive  toleration.  The  sons 
of  priests  were  capable  of  inheriting 
by  the  law  of  France." 

Hildebrand  well  knew  that  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy  was  es- 
sential to  the  realization  of  his 
meditated  projects.  Their  scandalous 
▼ices  were  a  reproach  to  religion. 
He  knew  that  the  respect  of  a  su- 


perstitious age  would  be  best  se- 
cured to  the  priesthood  by  a  repu- 
tation of  austere  sanctity,  and  thus 
he  proposed,  by  separating  the  eccle- 
siastical body  from  the  affections 
of  domestic  life,  to  acquire  for  its 
members  the  veneration  of  the  igno- 
rant laity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gradually  render  them  independent 
of  all  other  feelings  than  devotion 
to  the  common  interests  of  the 
Papacy.  He,  therefore,  caused  cle- 
rical celibacy  to  be  rigorously  en- 
forced ;  but  human  nature  was  too 
strong  to  be  easily  subdued,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  violent  and 
continuous  struggle  of  500  years, 
that  a  practico  and  discipline,  de- 
rived from  heathen  antiquity,  ulti- 
mately obtained  an  ostensible 
triumph  in  the  Christian  Church 
over  reason  and  Scripture. 

Simony,  or  the  corrupt  trafficking 
in  Church  livings,  was  another  evil 
of  vast  magnitude  that  existed  in 
this  age.  In  primitive  times  the 
clergy  were  elected  by  the  congre- 
gations ;  and  bishops,  when  they  be- 
came a  separate  order,  by  the  clergy 
and  laity,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  his  suffragans. 
But  in  process  of  time  the  Church, 
to  acquire  riches  and  power,  sur- 
rendered a  portion  of  its  indepen- 
dence. In  return  for  endowments 
of  land,  the  right  of  nomination 
wa3  secured  to  lay  patrons,  and 
such  lauds  were  generally  held  as 
dependent  fiefs,  which  required  in- 
vesturc  by  the  lord,  and  an  oath  of 
fealty  by  the  tenant.  Bishops,  on 
consecration,  received  a  ring  and 
crozier,  which  thus  formed  the  in- 
vesture.  Hildebrand  determined 
that  the  clergy  should  acknowledge 
no  lay  patrons,  but  look  only  to  the 
Papal  See  for  advancement,  and  the 
universal  corruption  that  then  pre- 
vailed gave  some  show  of  justice  to 
his  proposed  measures. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Popes  were 
elected  by  the  nobles,  clergy,  and 
people  of  Borne,  but  were  not  con- 
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seerated  until  their  election  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 
Clement  II.,  as  already  observed, 
conferred  the  right  of  direct  nomi- 
nation on  the  Emperor  Henry  III. ; 
but  this  was  held  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  in  1056,  the 
long  minority  of  his  son  Henry  IV., 
and  the  distracted  state  of  the 
empire,  afforded  Hildebrand  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  commence 
his  work — to  spring  the  mine  he  had 
laboured  so  long  and  skilfully  to 
prepare. 

Accordingly,  in  1059,  Hildebrand 
induced  Pope  Nicholas  II.  to  issue 
a  decree  declaring  that  in  future 
the  Popes  should  be  elected  by  the 
cardinals  alone ;  but,  to  save  ap- 
pearances, he  added  two  clauses — 
that  the  election  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  clergy  and  people  for 
their  consent,  and  to  the  Emperor 
for  confirmation — both  of  which  were 
subsequently  annulled.  In  this 
spirit  he  laboured  as  the  animating 
genius  of  Papal  policy,  until,  on 
the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  in 
1073,  he  procured  his  own  election 
to  the  Pontificate,  but,  with  an 
affected  humility,  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  consecrated  until  the 
Emperor's  confirmation  was  re- 
ceived. 

Hildebrand  assumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  VI L,  in  order  to  testify 
that  the  deposition  of  Gregory  V. 
by  the  late  Emperor  was  invalid. 
As  he  had  long  been  maturing  his 
plans  for  putting  the  relative 
strength  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  test,  he  had  formed 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Princess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  who  had  in- 
herited vast  possessions.  To  the 
excessive  weakness  and  emotional 
credulity  of  female  superstition, 
this  remarkable  woman  joined  a 
masculine  energy  of  character  in 
other  respects  that  well  fitted  her 
to  become  an  associate  in  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  Pope,  or  to  be 


used  as  an  instrument.  He  induced 
her  to  settle  all  her  possessions  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere  upon  the 
Church  of  Borne,  "and  thus,"  saji 
Mosheim,  "to  appoint  St  Peter 
and  his  pretended  vicar  the  hein 
of  her  immense  treasures." 

Having  secured  large  militaiT 
resources  by  this  alliance  vita 
Matilda,  the  Pope  determined  to 
throw  off  the  mask.  He  summoned 
a  council  at  Borne,  and  had  two 
important  decrees  passed — one  en- 
forcing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  other  forbidding  bishops  to  re- 
ceive lay  investure,  or  to  be  conse- 
crated without  the  confirmation  of 
the  Pope,  to  whom  alone  they  were  to 
swear  the  oath  of  obedience.  Thai, 
by  one  bold  stroke,  the  Pope  as- 
sumed the  position  of  sovereign 
lord  of  one-third  of  all  the  land  m 
Christendom,  for  to  such  an  extent 
had  the  Church  then  acquired  pro- 
perty. 

In  communicating  these  decree! 
to  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  wrote  in 
the  most  insolent  style.  "The 
world,"  he  said,  "  is  guided  by  two 
lights — by  the  sun,  the  larger,  and 
the  moon,  the  lesser  light.  Thai 
the  Apostolic  power  represents  the 
sun,  and  the  Boyal  power  the  moon, 
for  as  the  latter  has  its  light  from 
the  former,  so  only  do  eraperow, 
kings,  and  princes  receive  their  au- 
thority through  the  Pope,  because 
he  receives  his  authority  from  God. 
Therefore,  the  power  of  the  Bowm 
chair  is  greater  than  the  power  tf 
the  Throne,  and  the  king  s*  subject 
to  the  Pope,  and  bound  in  obedienct 
to  him" 

Such  was  the  audacious  doctrine 
of  Papal  supremacy  as  first  pro- 
mulgated by  the  great  Gregory— • 
doctrine  not  hesitatingly  insinuated, 
but  clearly  and  distinctly  enun- 
ciated, without  circumlocution  or 
any  fencing  verbiage.  That  do* 
trine  has  never  since  been  renounced 
by  the  Popes.  It  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  Ultramontanism,  and  it  w 
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cherished  and  taught  even  in  the 
present  day. 

Resolved  to  pursue  no  faint- 
hearted half  measures,  Gregory 
summoned  the  Emperor  to  ap- 
pear at  Borne  "  to  answer  for  his 
crimes."  Henry  IV.  had  generous 
qualities,  though  his  rule  was  de- 
spotic and  dissolute.  He  was  too 
spirited,  however,  not  to  take  up 
indignantly  the  gauntlet  thus  flung 
down  to  him.  He  assembled  the  Ger- 
man bishops  at  Worms,  a.d.  1076, 
and  fulminated  a  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  the  Pope,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  bitter  letter,  commencing, 
u  Henry  not  by  force,  but  by  the 
sacred  ordination  of  God  to  Hilde- 
brand — not  the  Pope,  but  the  false 
monk." 

The  Pope  immediately  assembled 
another  council,  and  excommuni- 
cated the  Emperor,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty  God,"  and  absolved 
all  Christians  from  the  oath  they  had 
made  to  him.  The  Emperor  had 
many  enemies,  and  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  excommunication  to 
foment  revolts  against  him,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
he  was  utterly  deserted,  and  com- 
pelled to  humble  himself  before  the 
Pope  aud  sue  for  pardon. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  hecrosBed 
the  Alps,  and  reached  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  where  the  Pope  was  stay- 
ing with  the  Princess  Matilda. 
Alone,  barefooted,  and  bare-headed, 
with  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  covered 
only  with  a  woollen  penitential 
garment,  for  three  days  the  Empe- 
ror remained  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  in  January, 
1077,  before  the  haughty  pontiff 
would  relent  and  condescend  to 
receive  him.  At  last,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  Emperor  was  admitted  to 
the  imperious  presence,  and  ab- 
solved from  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication, but  was  suspended  from 
exercising  the  functions  of  royalty 
pending  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope. 


With  shame  and  indignation  the 
humiliated  Henry  withdrew.  The 
illusory  awe  he  had  felt  for  the 
proud  pontiff,  and  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  had  been  dissipated  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  indignities  heaped 
upon  him.  His  spirit  revolted 
against  the  disgraceful  yoke  to 
which  he  had  submitted  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  his  enemies, 
and  a  burning  resentment  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  The  cities 
of  Lombardy  were  animated  by  a 
latent  Protestant  spirit,  and  the 
base  humiliation  of  the  Emperor 
only  rendered  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  who,  knowing  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  despised 
its  pretensions  though  they  feared 
its  power.  Boused  by  the  disgrace 
and  dangers  of  his  position,  Henry 
did  not  yield  to  despair,  but  resolved 
to  fall,  "if  to  fall  was  inevitable,  as 
the  defender,  not  the  betrayer,  cf 
the  imperial  rights.  He  resumed 
his  title  and  functions,  rallied  his 
adherents  around  him,  and  boldly 
entrusted  to  the  fortune  of  war 
the  re-establishment  of  his  imperial 
authority. 

The  Pope  hurled  a  second  sen- 
tence of  deposition  and  excommu- 
nication against  him,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown 
on  a  creature  of  his  own.  Henry, 
in  return,  assembled  a  council  of 
German  bishops,  deposed  the  Pope, 
and  elected  another  to  the  Pontifical 
chair.  He  met  with  successes  in 
the  field  that  augmented  his  adhe- 
rents. Finally,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
a.d.  l6s4,  and  drove  the  haughty 
Hildebrand  into  exile,  where  he 
died  the  following  year,  after  having, 
by  his  bouudless  arrogance  and  am- 
bition, kindled  the  flames  of  what 
is  known  as  the  War  of  Invest urcs, 
which,  for  thirty  years,  spread  death 
and  desolation  throughout  Italy  and 
Germany. 

Gregory  was  by  far  the  most 
audacious    and    imperious    pontiff 
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who  had,  as  yet,  occupied  the 
Soman  See.  He  carried  his  pre- 
tension's to  spiritual  and  temporal 
supremacy,  as  Pope,  to  a  heignt  of 
arrogance  hitherto  unknown.  He 
died  repeating  with  his  latest  breath 
the  curses  he  had  hurled  against  the 
Emperor  Henry,  also  the  anti- Pope, 
and  a!  1  their  adherents.  But  he  left 
behind  him  his  spirit,  his  principles, 
and  his  example,  which,  through 
successive  generations,  guided  the 
policy  of  the  Papacy,  influenced 
the  destinies  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  which,  to  this  hour,  are  fondly 
cherished  in  the  ambitious  councils 
of  the  Vatican. 

Gregory  was  the  first  to  claim 
for  the  Papacy  the  right  to  depose 
sovereigns  and  absolve  their  sub- 
jects from  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  dis- 
pose of  thrones,  and  hold  the  entire 
world  in  subjection  to  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  pretended  succes- 
sors of  Peter  as  Vicars  of  Christ. 
By  his  policy  he  changed  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Western  Church, 
and  subverted  its  government.  The 
most  important  and  valuable  of  its 
rights  and  privileges,  that  had  been 
formerly  vested  in  councils,  bishops, 
and  sacred  colleges,  were  outrage- 
ously usurped  by  him.  In  a  word, 
his  grand  design  was  to  centre  in 
the  Koman  See  the  whole  and  ex- 
clusive government  of  the  "Western 
Church. 

Nor  was  this  all.  A  mere  su- 
premacy in  spiritual  things  could 
not  satisfy  his  unbounded  aims  and 
insatiable  ambition.  He  desired  to 
establish  a  civil  monarchy  equally 


extensive  and  despotic — an  absolute 
and  universal  monarchy,  which 
should  also  centre  in  the  Papacy 
as  its  sole  political  and  all-powerful 
head.  With  this  view,  he  boldly 
declared  that  the  European  sove- 
reigns were  his  feudatories.  He 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  France  as 
directly  tributary  to  Home,  and 
addressing  the  King,  Philip  I., 
reminded  him  "  that  both  his  king- 
dom and  his  soul  were  under  the 
dominion  of  St.  Peter,  who  had 
power  both  to  bind  and  loose,  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth. "  Philip, 
however,  was  then  in  a  position 
that  enabled  him  to  treat  Gregory^ 
claim  with  contempt.  But  this  did 
not  daunt  the  aspiring  pontiff,  and 
similar  claims  were  advanced  against 
the  independence  of  nearly  every 
sovereign  state  in  Europe.* 

To  sustain  his  unbounded  pre- 
tensions, and  work  out  his  mighty 
scheme  of  universal  supremacy, 
Gregory  brought  forward  the  False 
Decretals,  that  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  had  ignominiously  slumbered 
in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  openly 
relied  on  the  supposed  Donation  of 
Constantine.  Iu  that  age  of  dark- 
ness forgeries,  no  matter  how  trans- 
parent'and  monstrous,  so  far  from 
being  disputed,  appealed  by  their 
very  '•  thoroughness "  to  illiterate 
and  superstitious  minds,  and  were 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  any  aggres- 
sions on  the  rights  of  mankind. 

In  the  Boman  Church,  Gregory 
is  venerated  as  a  saint,  but  he  has 
never  been  assigned  a  niche  in  the 


*  Gregory  claimed  'William  L  of  England  as  bis  feudatory,  and  wrote  to  him  requiring 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  Peter's  Pence.  The  Conqueror  replied  that  he  held  his  kingdom 
of  God  only  and  his  own  sword,  and  spurned  the  insolent  pretension. 

With  respect  to  Peter's  Pence — so  called,  not  because  payable  to  the  pretended  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  because  it  was  collected  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 
in  Vinculus— it  was  an  old  tax  of  one  penny  on  each  house,  granted  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  a.d.  725,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting  an  English  college  at  Rome. 
The  tax  was  subsequently  extended  over  all  England.  It  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  English  coUege,  according  to  its  original  design,  but  the  avarice  of  the  Popes 
found  means  to  divert  it  from  its  original  purpose,  and  appropriated  it  to  their  own  uses. 
It  was  finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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Calendar  by  regular  canonization. 
The  assumed  reason  for  this  is,  that 
notwithstanding  all  he  did  to  ad- 
vance the  power  and  glory  of  tho 
Papacy,  h$  was  not  exactly  sound  in 
the  faith!  He  is  represented  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers  as  regard- 
ing with  indifference  mere  theo- 
logical questions,  and  as  not  having 
an  orthodox  belief  in  the  doctrine 

•    

of  Transubstaniiation.  Bcrenger 
openly  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Seal  Presence,  in  the  gross  sense 
that  was  then  becoming  general 
in  the  Church,  and  if  not  exactly 
agreeing  in  opinion  with  him, 
Gregory  undoubtedly  protected 
him.  He  should  have  roasted 
Bereuger  as  an  arch-heretic,  and 
then,  indeed,  he  would  have  esta- 
blished an  indubitable  claim  to  tho 
honours  of  canonization.  As  it 
was,  with  all  his  faults,  he  did 
not  persecute  mere  opinion,  and 
because  he  was  not  a  bigot  and 
fanatic,  he  is  represented  as  little 
better  than  a  hypocrite  and  hea- 
then. 

Jortin  says  that  Gregory  "  had 
all  the  marks  of  Antichrist  upon 
bim,  and  that  his  religion  was 
nothing  more  than  a  grimace."  In 
our  opinion  his  religious  toleration, 
and  undoubted  desire  to  reform  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  were  the  best 
features  in  his  character.  He  wrote 
to  a  Mahometan  prince,  saying, 
"You  and  we  adore  one  and  the 
same  God,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  I  wish  you  everlasting 
happiness  in  Abraham's  bosom." 
Gregory's  mind  was  cast  in  far 
too  ambitious  a  mould,  he  had  al- 
together too  high  a  spirit  and  too 
exalted  aims,  to  concern  himself 
about  the  metaphysical  subtleties 
of  speculative  theology,  or  feel  any 
interest  in  the  fantastic  sophistries 
and  conflicting  absurdities  of  monk- 
ish controversy. 

From  the  death  of  Gregory  until 
the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.— the 
only  Englishman  who   ever 


the  office — a  period  of  seventy 
years,  the  foundations  of  Papal 
greatness  laid  by  Gregory  grew 
in  solidity  and  strength,  though 
Rome  was  frequently  rent  by  tu- 
mults, and  the  election  of  Popes 
disgraced  by  scandalous  iutrigues, 
corruptions,  and  discords.  As  Hal- 
lain  observes,  whatever  domestic 
troubles  the  Popes  had  to  contend 
with,  they  "availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  which  the  tem- 
porizing policy,  the  negligence,  or 
bigotry  of  sovereigns  threw  iuto 
their  hauds,"  to  advance  their 
pretensions  and  consolidate  their 
supremacy. 

Adrian  was  imbued  with  the  am- 
bitious spirit  of  Gregory,  without 
his  generous  impulses  and  lofty 
purposes.  He  signalized  his  Ponti- 
ficate by  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  the  famous  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abelard. 
Arnold  publicly  preached  against 
the  corruptions  that  overwhelmed 
the  Church,  and  it  is  admitted  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers  that  the 
baronial  pomp  of  the  prelates,  and 
the  licentious  lives  of  the  regular 
clergy  as  well  as  of  the  monastic 
orders,  fully  justified  the  severest 
denunciations.  Adrian,  however, 
would  brook  no  opposition.  There 
was  rank  heresy  in  proclaiming  the 
necessity  for  reforms.  Arnold  was 
tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court 
at  Borne,  which  of  course  con- 
demned him,  and  he  was  publicly 
burned  to  death.  His  ashes  were 
swept  up  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ! 

The  arrogance  of  Adrian  was 
never  more  daringly  displayed  than 
in  his  conduct  towards  the  proudest 
monarch  of  his  age,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  b  who     had 

openly    exp  termina- 

*'  of  tho 
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The  homage  of  holding  the  stirrup 
"was  paid,"  says  Gibbon,  "by 
kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vas- 
sals to  their  lords ;  and  it  was  the 
nicest  policy  of  Borne  to  confound 
the  marks  of  filial  and  feudal  sub- 

i'ection."  This  homage  Adrian 
Laugh tily  demanded  that  Barbarossa 
should  pay  to  him.  At  first  he 
fiercely  refused ;  but  it  shows  what 
the  power  of  superstition  must 
have  been  over  illiterate  minds  in 
those  days,  that  on  a  precedent  for 
this  indignity  having  been  pointed 
out  to  him,  he,  the  haughtiest 
prince  in  Europe,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  and  obedient  army,  de- 
meaned himself  by  submitting  to 
such  an  act  of  servitude,  which,  as 
Waddington  observes,  it  is  just 
possible  he  "may  have  mistaken 
for  Christian  humiliation." 
.  In  a  similar  spirit,  at  a  congress 
of  German  Princes,  Adrian's  legate, 
Cardinal  Boland,  afterwards  Alex- 
ander III.,  when  objection  was 
taken  to  an  insolent  letter  sent 
by  Adrian,  exclaimed  —  "  From 
whom,  then,  has  the  Emperor  the 
Empire  if  not  from  the  Pope?" 
This  so  irritated  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, who  bore  the  naked  sword  of 
State,  that  he  raised  the  weapon 
to  cleave  the  insolent  cardinal's 
head,  when  the  Emperor  inter- 
posed, and  commanded  the  car- 
dinal to  return  immediately  to 
Borne. 

Adrian  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  inviting  Henry  II.  to  in- 
vade and  conquer  Ireland,  and  by 
a  Bull,  issued  a.d.  1156,  authorized 
him  to  do  so,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  country  to  submission  to  the 
See  of  Borne — the  Irish  up  to  that 
period  having  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  their  Church  against 
all  the  pretensions  and  machina- 
tions >pf  the  Papacy.  In  return 
for  Papal  license  to  carry  the 
calamities  of  war  into  Ireland,  the 
Pone  bargained  that  Henry  should 
make  the  natives  pay  a  household 


tax  of  one  penny  yearly  to  Borne. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  sixteen 
years  after  this  Bull  was  issued 
that  Henry  was  able  to  invade 
Ireland,  and  along  with  English 
domination  to  fasten  on  the  country 
the  shackles  of  Borne  aud  the 
malediction  of  Popery,  with  all 
the  consequential  calamities  which 
may  be  traced  by  broad  blood- 
marks  throughout  our  turbu!ent' 
and  chequered  history. 

Adrian  died  a.d.  1159,  aud  as 
the  electors  were  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parties,  they  could  not 
agree,  and  so  elected  two  Popes. 
Bowland,  Bishop  of  Sienna,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander 
III.,  was  the  choice  of  one  party, 
while  the  Cardinal  St.  Cecilia, 
known  as  Victor  IV.,  was  elected 
by  the  other;  and  as  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa,  and  acknowledged 
valid  by  the  Council  of  Pavia,  his 
authority  became  supreme  through- 
out Italy  and  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alexander 
found  a  friend  in  France,  and  he 
fled  from  Borne   for    refuge    and 

Erotection  to  that  country,  where 
e  was  acknowledged  as  the  true 
Pope.  Matters  remained  in  this 
perplexing  state  till  1164,  when 
Pope  Victor  died,  but  the  Em- 
peror, instead  of  attempting  to 
make  peace  with  Pope  Alexander, 
immediately  caused  Guy,  Cardinal 
St.  Callixtus,  to  be  elected  as 
Victor's  successor.  He  took  the 
title  of  Pascal  III.,  aud  the  validitv 
of  his  Pontificate  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Diet  assembled  at  Wurtz- 
berg,  a.d.  1167. 

While  these  events  were  taking 
place,  a  powerful  party,  mainly 
arising  from  political  causes,  were 
gradually  growing  up  in  Italy  in 
favour  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  became  so  great 
in  his  favour  that  he  returned  to 
Borne  a.d.  116^.  He  forthwith 
assembled  a  council,  deposed   the 
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Emperor,  on  whom  lie  vented  his 
fiercest  anathemas  and  execrations, 
absolved  all  his  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  abjured  them 
to  renounce  all  obedience  to  him, 
as  he  was  no  longer  their  lawful 
sovereign,  but  to  rebel  against  and 
■hake  off  the  odious  yoke  of  his 
Authority. 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  not 
exactly  the  superstitions  craven 
that  would  tamely  submit  to  have 
his  beard  plucked  in  such  a  fashion. 
He  forthwith  marched  on  Home, 
and  carried  the  city  by  assault, 
Alexander  making  his  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  as  his  present 
"  Holiness "  did  in  that  of  a  foot- 
man. The  Emperor  and  his  con- 
sort were  then  crowned  by  Pope 
Pascal;  but  the  month,  August, 
being  exceedingly  sultry,  an  epi- 
demic, the  result  of  malaria,  broke 
out  among  the  Germans,  and  spread 
with  such  deadly  effect  as  to  deci- 
mate their  ranks.  The  Emperor 
had  to  retire  on  Pavia,  and  a  further 
reverse  of  fortune  overtaking  him, 
he  abandoned  Northern  Italy  in 
the  following  spring.  He  attempted 
to  re-establish  his  authority  in  117:*, 
but  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat 
at  Legnano,  iu  May,  1176,  and  the 
result  was,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Alexander  at  Venice,  in 
1177,  and  thus  terminated  the  wars 
between  them.* 


The  so-called  anti-Pope,  Pascal, 
died  in  1168,  when  the  Impe- 
rialists elected  another,  who  took 
the  name  of  Callixtus  III.,  but  in 
1178  he  abdicated,  when  Innocent 
III.  was  elected.  Alexander  died 
in  1181,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lucius  III.  Thus  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Alexander  there 
were  no  less  than  "  five  Richmonds 
in  the  field  " — five  Infallibilities 
striviug  for  mastery,  each  claiming 
to  be  the  legitimate .  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  true  €<  Vicar  of 
Christ."  This  is  only  one  of  many 
similar  evidences  of  an  '•  unbroken 
succession  "  that  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  presents,  and  which  will  not 
bear  critical  examination ;  for,  un- 
doubtedly, as  regards  the  first  elec- 
tion, in  1150,  to  provide  a  successor 
to  Adrian,  the  great  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  Victor,  and 
against  the  validity  of  Alexander's 

elevation.f 

The  election  of  Lucius  "III.  to 
succeed  Alexander  was  followed 
by  great  tumults  and  seditious 
disturbances  in  Home,  which  con- 
tinued at  intervals  during  the  four 
vears  of  his  inglorious  Pontificate. 
These  embroilments  were  mainly 
caused  by  the  new  mode  adopted 
in  electing  the  Pope,  which  was 
considered,  and  rightly  too,  an  in- 
fringement on,  and  a  departure 
from,  the  ancient  custom.     Lucius 


*  Notwithstanding  his  embroilment  with  the  Emperor,  the  imperious  and  ambitions  spirit 
of  Alexander  led  him  to  encourage  and  sustain  Thomas  A'Becket  in  his  daring  attempts  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  England.  The  arrogance,  rebellious  obstinacy,  and  duplicity  of  this 
so-called  "martyr  and  saint,"  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  famous  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don. Thus  out  of  evil  resulted  good,  and  a  great  landmark  was  established  in  the  history 
of  English  liberty. 

t  Alexander  was  animated  by  an  insatiable  desire  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Papacy, 
and  he  largely  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

In  the  matter  of  canonization,  for  instance,  it  was  the  privilege  of  provincial  councils 
and  of  bishops  to  advance  to  the  rank  of  Saints  such  as  they  deemed  worthy  of  the  wor- 
ship and  veneration  of  Christians.  But  Alexander  boldly  abrogated  this  privilege  of  bishops 
and  councils,  and  placed  canonization  among  the  Canst  Majorts,  which  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff was  alone*  by  bis  peculiar  prerogative,  entitled  to  deal  with. 

Alexander  was  also  the  first  Pope  who  undertook  to  confer  royal  dignity.  This  he  did  by 
conferring  the  title  of  "  King,"  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  upon  Alphonao,  Duke  of  Portugal, 
who  had  previously  rendered  his  State  tributary  to  the  Konian  See.  It  was  a  case  of  "  caw  - 
thee/'  but  it  shows  the  height  Papal  usurpation  had  attained. 
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had  twice  to  fly  the  city  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  and  with  all  the 
superstition  of  the  age,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  influence  over  the 
brutal  impulses  of  the  Eoraan 
population.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that 
the  very  City  of  the  Popes — the 
sanctified  residence  of  Infallibility 
— the  chosen  city,  blessed  with  an 
inspired  Vicariate— strange,  passing 
strange,  is  it  not,  that  such  a 
theoretic  Eden  should  have  been 
remarkable  beyond  all  other  cities 
in  Italy — ay,  m  the  world — for  its 
corrupt,  degraded,  turbulent,  and 
grossly  ignorant  population  ? 

Now  under  the  pagan  Caesars  it 
was  far  otherwise;  then  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen  was  a  venerated 
title,  received  with  respect  and 
honour  throughout  the  known 
world ;  but  under  the  Christian 
Popes,  the  name  Roman  became  a 
by- word  and  a  shame.  It  was  a 
name  the  most  opprobrious  that 
could  be  applied  to  any  one.  Luit- 
prand,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  a  picture  of  the 
Soman  people  of  the  tenth  century 
in  these  words : — "  We  Lombards 
despise  them  so  deeply,  that  for  our 
very  enemies,  when  most  moved 
against  them,  we  can  find  no  de- 
signation more  contumelious  than 
'Roman  1  In  this  single  term,  I 
mean  Roman,  we  intend  to  com- 
prehend all  that  is  base,  all  that  is 
cowardly,  all  that  is  avaricious,  all 
that  is  luxurious,  all  that'  is  false 
and  lying — ay,  every  vice  that  has 
a  name." 

In  corroboration  of  Luitprand, 
we  have  the  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  "the  Great  St.  Bernard  "— a 
Romanist  authority  of  the  very 
highest  eminence.  Writing  to 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  member  of  his 
monastery  of  Clairvaux,  he  thus 
describes  the  Romans : — "  A  race 
unaccustomed  to  pence,  habituated 
to  tumult — a  race  merciless    and 


intractable,    and    to    this    instant 
-  scorning  all  subjection  when  it  has 
the  means  of  resistance.  .  .  . 

"They  are  men  too  proud  to 
obey,  too  ignorant  to  rule,  faithless 
to  superiors,  insupportable  to  in- 
feriors; shameless  in  asking,  in- 
solent in  refusing;  importunate  to 
obtain  favours,  restless  while  ob- 
taining them,  ungrateful  when  they 
have  obtained  them  ;  grandiloquent 
and  inefficient ;  most  profuse  in  pro- 
mise, most  niggardly  in  perform- 
ance ;  the  smoothest  flatterers,  the 
most  venomous  detractors."  In  this 
strain  St.  Bernard — the  "melliflu- 
ous," as  Dr.  Milner  eulogized  him — 
goes  on  to  reprobate,  at  far  greater 
length  than  we  can  quote,  the. 
deplorable  degradation  and  vicious- 
ness  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
Romans  became  so  sunk  as  to  merit 
such  a  character?  Had  they  not 
been  peculiarly  blessed  with  the 
enlightenment  and  purity  of 
Papal  rule  for  some  800  years, 
since  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  paganism? — and  is 
St.  Bernard's  description  of  the 
people  to  be  taken  as  the  result  of 
that  rule?  Can  this  be  possible? 
Here  was  a  population  sitting  at 
the  very  footstool  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Christ — a  population,  in  that  point 
of  view,  the  roost  favoured  on  the 
face  of  the  globe — a  population 
absolutely  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  infallibility — and  yet  a  popu- 
lation that,  after  centurieB  passed 
under  this  incomparable  rkgirne, 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  vicious, 
turbulent,  and  abandoned  in  Europe. 
If,  as  the  Evangelist  records,  "  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,"  in 
what  respect  had  the  Christian 
Rome  of  the  Popes  a  claim  to 
superiority  over  the  Pagan  Rome 
of  the  Cassars  ? 

We  have  now  brought  our  Re- 
trospect down  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  we  must  pause 
\\ero  iiot  tt^  \>teaent.     We  have 
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seen  how,  in  ignorant  and  super- 
fltitious  ages,  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
became  gradually  perverted  and  cor- 
rupted, until  a  system  of  paganized 
Christianity  overspread  Western 
Europe. 

"We  have  also  seen  how  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of 
the  Popedom  grew  from  small 
usurpations,  till  the  power  of  "  the 
Keys"  was  boldly  assumed,  and 
authority  to  "bind  and  to  loose" 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  was  auda- 
ciously asserted  as  a  sacred  pre- 
rogative of  the  Popes  over  the 
whole  Christian  world ! 

As  yet  the  revolting  idea  of  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
had  obtained  no  acceptance' in  the 
"Western  Church,  though  its  faith 
was  obscured  by  the  most  degrading 
superstitions,  and  its  worship  sen- 
sualized by  the  adoption  of  heathen 
rites  and  carnal  ceremonials.  But 
St.  Bernard  supplies  conclusive 
evidence  to  show  that  monstrous 
notions  began  to  prevail  in  the 
twelfth  century,  respecting  the 
office  and  authority  of  the  Popes, 
the  natural  development  of  which, 
as  Dr.  Newman  would  say,  was 
only  to  be  found  in  an  Infallible 
Vicariate.  "Writing  to  his  former 
pupil,  Eugenius  III.,  St.  Bernard 
asks,  "who  are  you?"  and  then 
bursts  forth  with  an  answer  in  this 
rhapsodical  manner  :— 

"  "Who  are  you  P  A  mighty 
priest,  the  highest  pontiff.  You 
are  the  first  among  bishops,  the 
heir  of  the  Apostles ;  in  primacy, 
Abel;  in  government,  Noah;  in 
patriarchate,  Abraham;  in  order, 
Melcbisedech  ;  in  dignity,  Aaron  ; 
in  authority,  Moses ;  in  judgment, 
Samuel;  in  power,  Peter;  inunction, 


Ohrist!  You  are  he  to  whom  the 
•  keys  have  been  delivered,  to  whom 
the  flock  has  been  entrusted.  Others, 
indeed,  there  are,  who  are  door- 
keepers of  Heaven,  and  pastors  of 
sheep,  but  you  are  pre-eminently 
so,  as  you  are  more  singularly 
distinguished  by  the  inheritance 
of  both  characters.  .  .  .  Are  you 
not  able,  if  cause  arise,  to  exclude 
a  b  is  hop  from  Heaven,  to  depose 
him  from  his  dignity,  and  even  to 
consign  him  over  to  Satan  ?" 

Such  were  the  degrading  notions 
that  began  to  spread  in  this  bar- 
barous age  respecting  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  the  Popes ;  and 
thus,  observes  "Waddington,  "the 
authority  of  St.  Bernard,  which 
was  extremely  great,  both  in  his 
own  age  and  those  which  imme- 
diately followed,  was  exerted  to 
subject  the  minds  of  religious  men 
to  that  spiritual  despotism  which 
was  alreaay  swollen  far  beyond  its 
just  limits,  and  was  threatening  a 
still  wider  and  more  fatal  inunda- 
tion."* It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  while  St.  Bernard 
thus  sought  fancifully  to  exalt  the 
office  of  the"  Popes,  he  persistently 
repudiated,  and  was  the  most  able 
opponent  of,  that  scandalous  absur- 
dity, which  was  then  broached — the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

But  we  are  only  now  on  the 
threshold  of  the  great  iniquities 
of  the  Papacy,  we  have  only 
been  repeating,  as  it  were,  the 
prologue  to  the  greatest  drama  the 
world  ever  witnessed,  when  the 
Papacy  had  free  and  unbounded 
scope,  and  flourished  in  wild,  pro- 
lific, and  tragic  luxuriance  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  period  we  shall  deal  with  in  a 
future  Retrospect, 


♦  "HUt.  of  Church,"  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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ALEXANDER  EDWARD  MILLER,  ESQ.,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Miller  is  an  Irishman,  and,  undoubtedly,  a  very  distinguished 
alumnus  of  our  University.  His  past  brilliant  career  gives  ample  promise 
of  equally  conspicuous  distinction  in  the  future.  He  is,  therefore,  an 
appropriate  figure  to  have  a  place  in  "  Our  Gallery  "  with  those  who  have 
reflected  a  lustre  on  their  age  and  country.  His  name  is  just  now  invested 
with  an  additional,  if  not  a  special,  interest  and  prominence,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  University  at  the 
approaching  election,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Ball.  The  appointment  of  that  pre-eminently  able  man  to  the  Lord 
Chancellorship,  which  has  occasioned  his  retirement,  has  been  accepted 
with  an  universal  approbation  seldom  accorded,  and  which  has  been 
openly  testified  by  the  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  which  greeted  him 
on  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time. 

The  coming  election  is  expected  to  be  hotly  contested,  and  the  polling 
day  has  been  fixed  while  we  write,  so  that  the  decisive  battle  will  be  over 
before  this  page  shall  meet  the  reader's  eye.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  indulge  in  any  prediction  or  speculation  as  to  what  may  be  the 
issue,  whether  of  victory  or  defeat,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Dame  Fortune  mocks  alike  the  complacency  or  the  chagrin  of  those 
who  either  crow  or  croak  over  her  anticipated  favours.  We,  therefore, 
dismiss  all  party-feeling,  and  discard  even  the  slightest  tinge  of  the 
rancour  that  too  often  infects  the  partisans  of  rival  candidates,  and 
thus  shall  relegate  the  liberty  of  free  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  competitors  to  its  proper  place  and  time.  Our  present  notice 
contemplates  Mr.  Miller  only  as  an  eminent  lawyer  and  an  accomplished 
scholar;  and  if,  unlike  the  Roman  Atticus— another  distinguished 
scholar — he  shows  no  repugnance  to  party  conflict,  we  simply  view  the 
circumstance  of  his  candidature  for  the  University  as  an  item,  however 
important,  in  the  details  which  we  propose  to  give  of  his  personal 
history. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  having  been  born  at 
Ballycastle,  in  that  county,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1828.  His  father,  Mr. 
Alexander  Miller,  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  McNeile,  of  Coiners  "Hall,  and 
sister  of  the  Very  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  Dean  of  Ripon.  A  brief  notice 
of  his  pedigree  will  suffice  to  show  that  he  has  come  of  a  race  of  stanch 
and  zealous  champions  of  Protestantism,  who  have,  in  their  time,  done 
good  service  to  both  Church  and  State.  When  the  Mountjoy  sailed, 
under  Browning,  to  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Detry,  she  had  on  board,. 
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amongst  others,  one  Thomas  Miller  as  petty  officer ;  he  was  a  younger 
son  of  another  Thomas  Miller  (shortly  afterwards  Mayor  of  Chichester, 
in  Sussex),  and  was  one  of  a  large  number  who  had  volunteered  from 
that  part  of  the  country  for  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Ireland.  After  the  relief  of  Deny,  he  settled  in  the  town,  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  a  residence  there,  which— or  rather  the  new  house  built  upon 
the  same  site— still  remains  in  possession  of  the  family.  Thomas 
Millers  grandson,  Edward  Miller,  of  Coagh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
married  Mary,  only  child  of  Charles  O'Neill,  Esq.,  of  Coleraine,  and  Mr. 
Miller's  father  was  the  only  son  of  this  marriage. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  Mr.  Miller  was  placed  under  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  William  Eames,  of  Cloafadforan  Glebe,  Tyrrell's 
Pass,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  with  whom  ho  remained  upwards  of 
six  years.  Whilst  here,  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship — which  has 
never  been  interrupted — with  Mr.  Pilkington  of  Tore,  (the  father  of 
H.  M.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  lately  also  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  University),  and  his  family.  In  1844,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  passed  from  Mr.  Eames's  school  to  Rugby,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  being  then  Head  Master,  and  he  remained  here  until  the 
summer  of  1847,  a  period  of  three  years. 

We  have  no  further  record  of  Mr.  Miller's  schooldays,  and  so  can 
only  surmise  as  to  their  having  given  any  indications  of  his  later  chararacter, 
or  any  earnest  of  his  subsequent  career.  That  they  must  have  been 
above  the  common  level  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  aphorism  that  *•  the  child  is  father  to  the  man." 
Some  little  light  as  to  his  studious  habits  and  preparation  at  Rugby  is 
supplied  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  there,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Tait,  who  pressed  him,  when  leaving,  to  remain  until  the  next  examination 
for  exhibitions,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  certainly  obtain  one  (£70 
a  year  for  seven  years) ;  but  as  this  would  have  necessitated  his  going 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Mr.  Miller  declined,  preferring  to  enter  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  observer — Cowper — that  the 
colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the  three  or  four  first  years 
in  which  we  are  own  masters  make  it,  and  that  it  is  then  we  may  be 
said  to  shape  our  destiny,  and  treasure  up  for  ourselves  a  series  of 
successes  or  disappointments.  Mr.  Miller's  school-days  over,  the  next 
three  or  four  years  constitute  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  history, 
placing  in  his  hands,  as  they  did,  the  power  ••  to  shape  his  destiny  "  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  certainly  he  seems  to  have  used  it  wisely  and  well. 

At  the  entrance  examination  of  July,  1847,  he  entered  the  University, 
under  Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  Lee  as  tutor,  obtaining  second  place 
amongst  about  130  candidates.  In  July,  1819,  he  was  elected  to  a 
University  scholarship,  as  a  senior  freshman,  thus  anticipating  by  a  year 
the  usual  time  for  obtaining  this  academic  distinction.  Between  January, 
18J8,  and  November,  1850,  he  obtained  eight  honours  in  science,  and 
four  in  classics,  all  of  the  first  rank,  in  Michaelmas  Term  in  each  of  the 
three  years,  the  honours  being  double,  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  Mr. 
Miller  being  first  of  the  first  in  classics,  and  second  of  the  first  in  science. 
At  the  degree  examination  in  1851,  he  obtained  the  first  senior  modera- 
torship  in  mathematics,  and  the  second  senior  moderatorship  in  classics. 
At  the  examination  in  1352,  he  obtained  the  second  Berkeley  medal  for 
proficiency  in  Greek. 
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Mr.  Millers  college  career  was  undoubtedly  marked  bv  exceptional 
brilliancy  and  success— it  has  practically  never  been  equalled,  certainly 
never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Many  distinguished 
students  huve  obtained  two  senior  moderatorships,  but  they  have  been,  in 
every  instance,  in  cognate  subjects,  either  in  mathematics  and  in  ex- 
perimental and  natural  science,  or  in  classics  and  ethics;  but  there  is 
no  other  example  of  any  student  combining  the  first  senior  moderator- 
ship  in  mathematics  with  a  medal  in  classics  at  the  same  examination. 

We  have  derived  our  information  as  to  the  various  honours  we  have 
enumerated  from  a  piinted  circular  which  has  been  issued  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Mr.  Miller's  supporters,  in  view  of  his  candidature,  and  which, 
doubtless,  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  reliable.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  such  distinctions  as  these.  They  can  only  be  attained  after  many 
labtrious  exercises,  much  self  denial,  and  by  patient  and  persevering 
industry,  assisted  by  a  quick  and  clear  intelligence.  The  natural  gift 
of  a  retentive  memory  is  also  an  important  aid ;  though  it  is  said  of 
Cowley  that  he  was  so  deficient  ir.  memory  as  to  have  been  unable  to 
retain  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  and  yet  that  he  became— it  would 
seem  by  some  occult  process  or  faculty — an  elegant  and  correct  classical 
scholar. 

Mr.  Miller's  devotion  to  the  study  of  classics  and  science,  which  had 
secured  him  such  collegiate  pre-eminence,  did  not,  however,  absorb  his 
wholi;  attention,  to  tho  neglect  of  oratory,  the  MUs-leUrt$%  and  other 
studies  which  have  hitherto  taken  too  8 mall  a  place  in  academical 
education.  In  the  year  1*50  ho  became  a  member  of  the  College 
Historical  Society,  that  famous  nursery  of  Irish  eloquence,  which,  in 
da\*  gone  by,  reared  to  maturity  a  noble  band  of  brilliant  orators,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  soon  took  his  place  as  a  leader,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  officers  of  the  society,  earning  off  the  gold  medal  for 
oratory,  and  medals  for  history  and  prone  composition.  He  was  also 
proposed  for  auditor  in  lb&*i,  hut  declined  to  contest  the  position  with 
Mr.  K.  <i .  K\elyn,  who  was,  therefore,  elected  unopposed. 

On  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Miller  proposed  to  himself  to  read  for  a 
fellowship,  and,  with  that  view,  attended  the  classes  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Limerick  and  Professor  Jellett  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  Owing 
to  fa  nil v  circumstances,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  idea,  and  to 
adopt  the  Knglish  Bar  as  his  profession. 

In  Michaelmas  Term,  1*5^.  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  entered  his  name 
at  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  with  his  wonted 
untiring  industry,  at  once  applied  himself  to  master  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  law.  He  first  studied  in  the  chamber*  of  Mr.  John  Laurence 
Tat  ham.  the  emimnt  coiiw-toncer,  and  now  a  Bencher  of  Grav's  Inn, 
and.  afterwards,  in  those  «t  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cairns,  then  M.P.  for 
lielt'a-t.  and  then  an  <quity  diaft<*man  in  large  practice. 

Whilst  thu>  studying  f<*r  the  Tar.  Mr.  Miller  again  evinced  the  quick 
and  ready  tr:\i-p  he  <au  take  of  any  subject  on  which  his  mind  is  brought 
to  tear,  bv  raming  otT  the  prize  of  a  studentship  at  the  general 
examination  of  Michaelmas  Term.  1  **5 1.  Ho  was,  thereupon,  excused  two 
terms  which  he  would.  <>thtr*i<»e,  have  hud  to  serve,  and  was  at  once 
called  to  the  liar,  on  the  17th  of  November,  ib5 4. 

I  Irishman,  or.  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nationality,  starting  at  the 
♦di  Bar  without  a  professional  connection,  lias,  indeed,  an  up-hill 
before  him.    But  if,  conscious   of  his  own  strength,  he  quietly 
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abides  his  time,  sedulously  acquiring  full  and  accurate  knowledge,  he 
must,  like  everything  in  life  that  possesses  merit,  ultimately  force  his  way, 
and  this,  too,  at  the  English  Bar,  perhaps,  more  surely  than  at  any  other. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Miller.  For  some  years,  little  or 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  outside  his  immediate  circle.  His  advance 
was  also  delayed  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not,  as  so  many  young  barristers 
do,  remain  in  London  through  the  Long  vacations.  From  the  first,  he 
regularly  spent  the  whole  of  every  Long  vacation  in  Ireland,  principally 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  soroe  of  his  friends  have  often  heard  him 
say,  that  he  only  lived  during  that  time,  and  that  his  life  in  London  was 
mere  vegetation  or  slavery.  He  first  got  into  anything  like  notice  as  one 
of  the  reporters  m  the  Court  of  Lord  Hatherley  (then  Vice-Chancellor 
Page  Wood).  He  continued  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  reporters  until 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  in  I860,  when  he  retired.  The 
reports  taken  by  him  were  afterwards  published  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hemming,  in  two  volumes,  and  are  recognized  for  their 
fulness  and  accuracy.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  on  the  occasion  of 
abandoning  his  reportership  he  received  a  most  kind  and  flattering  letter 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor,  acknowledging  his  merits  as  a  reporter,  and 
regretting  his  resignation.  Mr.  Miller  also  for  some  time  filled  the 
position  of  editor  of  The  Solicitors  Journal  and  Weekly  Reporter,  and 
during  his  connection  with  it,  fully  sustained  the  well-deserved  reputation 
which  that  journal  has  long  enjoyed  with  both  branches  of  the  profession. 
From  this  time,  Mr.  Miller's  practice  at  the  Bar  steadily  increased,  and 
his  position  became  so  well  assured  and  successful  that,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1872,  he  was  appointed  Q.C  ,  on  Lord  Hatherley's  nomination, 
and  he  is  now  in  full  business  as  a  senior  counsel. 

Mr.  Miller  has  thus  been  able,  by  patience  and  indefatigable  industry, 
to  add  professional  to  collegiate  distinction.  Many  men  who  have  been 
the  great  academical  gladiators  of  their  time,  and,  facile  principes,  have 
carried  off  every  prize  of  the  literary  arena,  have  afterwards  become  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  professional  practice.  Not  so  Mr.  Miller.  By  the 
very  aid  of  those  qualities  he  has  found  himself  at  home  in  his  profession, 
and  possesses  intimate  familiarity  with  its  details.  His  style,  as  an 
advocate,  is  quiet,  dignified,  and  self-possessed,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
temper  and  atmosphere  of  an  Equity  Court;  he  reasons  closely  and 
acutely,  expresses  himself  in  plain,  clear,  and  sufficiently  forcible 
language,  and  displays,  by  the  apparent  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment, 
acting  upon  a  strong,  retentive  memory,  an  accurate  appreciation  of  both 
the  facts  and  points  of  his  case. 

Descended  from  one  of  the  trusty  band  of  Protestant  volunteers,  the 
relievers  of  Derry,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  families  of  O'Neill 
and  McNeale,  it  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  Mr.  Miller 
had  been  anything  but  a  loyal  and  consistent  Conservative.  His  political 
creed,  therefore,  by  a  kind  of  "  natural  selection,"  is  a  pure,  unmixed 
conservatism.  With  a  mind  such  as  his,  however,  we  fancy  it  can  never 
be  the  rigid,  unbending  iron  of  old  Toryism,  but  rather  the  finely- 
tempered  steel,  adapted  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  exigencies  of 
modern  thought  and  institutions.  His  zeal  for  the  Conservative  cause 
has,  however,  been  evinced  on  many  occasions,  and  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  making  exertions  or  expressing  opinions  which  he  deemed  useful  for 
its  support  or  protection.  The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  showiu<*  V\v* 
colours,  after  he  had  come  to  man's  estate,  was  sA.  \)ci&  %eTvfcv&  ^r^nm"^  A 
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1S:»,\  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Kingsmill  (now  in  practice  at 
the  liar  in  Hong  Kong),  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  .the  many 
volunteers  to  whose  agency  the  return  of  Grogan  and  Vance  for  the  city 
of  ]>ublin,  a  d  the  defeat  of  Alderman  Reynolds,  were  mainly  due.  He 
als  *  took  an  active  part  jn  the  return  of  Messrs.  Pakenham  and  Macartney 
for  the  county  of  Antrim  in  the  same  year.  In  1865,  when  the  represen- 
tation of  the  University  was  threatened,  he  came  over  from  London,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sittings  of  the  court,  at  considerable  expense  of  time 
and  money,  to  record  his  vote  for  Hamilton  and  Napier.  At  the 
subsequent  contests  for  the  University,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
canvassers,  iu  London,  for  Lefroy  in  1^65  (when  he  voted  for  Lefroy 
and  Whiteside),  and  for  Lefroy  and  Grogan  in  ISGS. 

In  that  year  also  there  was,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  a  serious 
content  in  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  Miller,  on  that  occasion,  accepted  the 
pott  <>f  chairman  of  one  of  the  local  committees  for  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  presided  at  the  fh>t  Conservative  meeting  which  had  ever 
Win  held  in  the  parish.  In  lSOi),  he  was  again  found  at  his  post  when 
the  county  of  Antrim  was  contested  between  Captain  Seymour  (now 
Earl  of  Yarmouth)  and  Sir  Shafto  Adair  (now  Lord  Waveney)  At  the 
geiu  ral  election  of  ls74.  he  again  acted  on  the  Harrow  committee  of 
Hamilton  and  Coope  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  was  chairman  of 
Colonel  Randolph '*  committee,  in  his  gallant  attempt  to  win  Finsbury 
fit  m  the  Radicals. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Miller  is  no  novice  in  politics  or  political  war- 
fare, and,  as  already  stated,  he  is  now  himself  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
of  statesmanship  Such  a  man  could  not  be  long  out  of  Parliament. 
Few  men  of  any  mark  at  the  liar  at  the  present  day.  possessing  his 
indomitable  energy  and  intellect,  would  or  could  confine  themselves 
within  the  narrow  range  of  professional  usefulness.  Th  ir  inherent  force 
of  character  would,  sooner  or  later,  instinctively  impel  them  to  seek  the 
wider  arena  of  public  life.  In  that  arena  there  can  be  little  douht.  from 
what  we  have  indicated  of  his  career  and  character,  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
the  capacity,  as  well  as  the  ambition,  to  excel,  and  unless  he  disappoints 
all  the  promise  of  his  life,  he  is  competent  to  measure  lances  with  the 
strongest  &•»  a  sound  politician  and  an  able  and  ready  debater. 

The  University  has.  in  hir  time,  sent  to  Parliament  a  host  of  able  and 
zealous  champions  of  the  faith  and  traditions  of  her  ancient  constitution, 
and  none  more  conspicuous,  for  powerful  advocacy  and  statesmanlike 
address,  than  her  latest  representative,  whose  retirement,  whilst  it  is  a 
gain  t  >  the  judicial,  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  legislative,  administration  of 
the  country.  And  now  when  the  University  is.  as  it  were,  upon  her  trial, 
and  the  paity-cry  for  educational  reform  points,  with  iconoclastic  hand, 
to  some  of  the  mot  precious  of  those  privileges,  in  aid  of  which  she 
wa>  founded,  it  is.  obwously.  of  the  highest  moment  that  she  should 
be  represented  iu  Parliament  by  a  man  possessing  warm  and  enlightened 
sympathies  with  her  true  welfare,  and  capable  of  blunting,  if  not  repelling, 
any  ignorant  or  insidiou*  attack  upon  her.  in  any  phase  if  her  constitu- 
tion. *h<  ther  educational,  legal,  social,  or  ecclesiastical.  Apart  from  mere 
party  or  political  considerations,  there  never  was  a  time,  at  which  a  man 
of  \igorous  and  clear  intellect,  enlarged  tiews  of  statesmanship,  and  a 
ml  aptitude  for  debate,  was  mere  needed  to  save  the  University  from 
rous  policy  which  legislation  of  a  recent  type  would  inaugurate, 
nee  and  permanent  security  as  an  University  are  at  stake,  and. 
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in  the  violent  clash  of  parties,  her  true  interests  run  a  great  chance  of 
being  extinguished  or  forgotten.  Questions  deeply  affecting  her  status, 
are  certain  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  the  next  or  succeeding 
Session,  and  her  representative  ought,  clearly,  to  be  a  man  who,  with  a 
skilful  and  independent  hand,  can  eliminate  from  the  mass  of  competing 
systems,  those  and  only  those  changes  which  are  called  for  by  the 
educational  necessities  of  the  country.  Her  future  destiny  will,  no  doubt, 
be  influenced  in  proportion  as  her  educational  functions  shall  be 
regulated  and  exercised  with  a  frank  and  liberal  allowance  for  the  current 
of  modern  thought  and  progress  in  the  path  of  education.  Still  it  is 
but  too  apparent  that  the  rivalry  of  University  schemes,  and  the  bitterness 
of  party  hatred,  to  which  it  has  led,  are  precipitating  a  crisis  in  the 
history  and  status  of  the  University,  which,  if  not  dominated  by  a  broad 
aud  enlightened  policy,  may  signally  impair  her  future  influence,  useful- 
ness, and  permanence  as  an  academical  institution. 

An  election  for  our  University  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  a  matter  of 
serious  interest  to  ail  who  desire  to  see  her  ancient  prestige  vindicated, 
if  need  be,  in  Parliament.  And  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
pending  election,  and  whether  Mr.  Miller  shall  or  shall  not  be  the 
chosen  deputy  of  the  electors,  there  can  be  but  little  question  that  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  stand  as  a  well-disciplined  and  vigilant  sentinel  in 
this  the  most  critical  and  interesting  epoch  of  her  history.  Though  the 
tide  of  party  feeling  may  just  now  set  in  with  a  full  current,  to  float  one 
and  submerge  the  other  of  the  rival  candidates,  there  is  at  least  one 
standpoint  clear  of  ail  bitterness,  and  that  is  the  personal  qualifications 
which  Mr.  Miller  possesses  to  worthily  represent  the  University  on  the 
present  or  any  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Miller  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  only  in  his  forty-sixth 
year,  and  possesses  his  mental  powers  in  full  vigour.  His  career  fur- 
nishes an  example  which,  while  it  edifies,  must  also  stimulate,  many 
students  now  within  the  walls  of  the  University  to  devote  the  like 
patient  perseverance  in  earnest  and  honest  work,  and  so  to  reap  the  like 
rewards,  which  may  be — as  in  Mr.  Miller's  own  case,  we  hope,  they  may 
be— only  the  first  fruits  of  a  golden  harvest  of  honourable  distinctions. 


The  contest  has  resulted  in  the  non-success  of  Mr.  Miller,  who, 
amid  the  uproar  usually  characteristic  of  election  nominations,  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  and  bonhommie,  which  elicited  the  admiration  of 
eve*  his  opponents,  succeeded  in  delivering  a  speech,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  so  manly  and  independent,  that  we  thmk  it 
worthy  of  being  quoted,  if  only  on  account  of  the  one  topic  to  which  we 
limit  the  extract.     He  said  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  two  important 
principles — principles  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this 
University.  I  am  here  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
this  University  shall  cast  off  her-  sons  who  shall  leave  the  vicinity  of 
her  walls.  I  call  upon  you  to  decide  that  this  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  call  upon  the  electors  of  this  University  to 
say  that  Irishmen  who  have  obtained  their  education  here  are  not  to 
be  thrown  overboard  once  they  seek  a  livelihood  in  England.  T  "n11 
upon  you  to  say  that  you  will  not  restrict  the  ambition  of 
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who  seek  a  different  sphere  from  their  own  country  in  which  to  adranec 
themselves.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  education— to  prevent  Irish- 
men from  going  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge — I  call  upon  you,  by  selecting 
roe.  to  protest  against  the  imputation  that,  because  I  have  chosen  to  work 
for  my  bread  in  England,  I  am  ineligible  to  represent  this  University.  . .  • 

"  I  have  never  said  that  my  claim  to  represent  this  University  depended 
in  any  way  on  the  fact  that  I  am  principally  resident  in  England.  I  say 
this,  and  I  say  it  commends  itself  to  the  reason  of  ever}'  one  who  considers 
it,  that  when  you  were  sending  a  person  to  represent  you,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  present  night  after  night,  attending  to  your  interests,  watching 
every  movement  of  the  House,  sometimes  unexpected,  often  subtle,  directed 
against  your  best  interests,  it  is  important  to  have  a  man  who  will  not  be 
distracted  by  other  concerns,  who  will  not  be  obliged  to  spend— as  I  know 
your  representatives  have  been  more  than  once  obliged  to  spend — some- 
thing like  three  nights  in  the  month  on  the  railway,  running  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Dublin  and  London,  because  they  were  unable  to 
attend  to  their  business  here  and  at  the  same  time  there 

"  It  has  also  been  alleged  against  me,  and,  no  doubt,  I  have  said— and 
I  think  I  will  »how  you  that  I  said  rightly— that  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  tone  of  thought  is  essential  to  the  influence  of  your  representative. 
lU-membti*  this,  gentlemen,  we  are  a  very  small  body  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  are  but  sevenandtwentv  Conservative  Irish  members 
a' together  in  the  House  at  this  moment,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  weight 
at  all  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  it  must  In*  by  persuading  to  our 
side  the  strong  phalanx  of  upwurls  of  HOO  English  Conservatives  who 
now  sway  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Common*.  If,  therefore,  you 
pla.*e  yotirschc*  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  the  English 
majority,  you  simply  throw  away  your  power 

"  I  have  often  remarked  that  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Ireland  have  been  spoiled  because  the  Irish  member*,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  them,  did  not  know  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
There  have  been  three  very  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  contrary ;  but 
the  ordinary  case  has  been  that  the  Irishman  who  does  not  know  pre- 
cis* I  v  the  temper  of  the  audience  he  is  addressing  is  likely  to  fail,  not 
on  tne  merits,  but  merely  because  he  has  been  aiming  at  one  point 
while  hi-  audience  has  been  thinking  of  another.  Therefore,  the  great 
advantage  in  point  of  influence—  not  an  advantage  to  me,  but  to  you 
— i»  th.it  your  representative  should  know  to  what  points  it  would  be 
necessary  to  direct  attention,  if  he  means  that  his  influence  as  your 
representative  should  have  its  full  weight.  These  are  the  grounds  which 
alone  I  have  put  forward  as  the  ba>is  of  my  claim.  I  have  not  put  forward 
any  personal  advantage  in  the  fact  of  English  residence — I  never  based 
my  claims  upon  English  residence  at  all.  I  based  my  claim  to  be  your 
representative  on  this,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  this  University  to  proclaim, 
in  the  loudest  tones,  that  even*  one  who  has  ever  passed  his  time  and 
received  his  education  within  her  walls,  is  as  much  bound  to  her  the  rest 
of  his  life,  be  his  lot  in  life  ca«t  where  it  may,  as  if  he  had  spent  the  whole 
of  his  time  within  the  college  square.  It  is  the  interest  of  this  University. 
If  thai  were  to  be  denied,  the  sole  result  would  be,  that  you  would 
necessarily  drive  away  from  you  to  other  places  of  education,  which  have 
wider  views  on  this  point,  all  those  whose  ambition  was  not  limited 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  vour  immediate  vicinity.  Now,  anything  more 
thoroughly  suicidal  in  tne  interests  of  this  University  itself  I  cannot 
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imagine.  Already  I  regret  it  much.  I  perceive  a  tendency,  which  did  not 
exist  in  my  time,  in  the  very  cream  of  your  students  to  rush  over  to  other 
universities,  instead  of  finishing  their  course  where  they  are.  In  my 
time  a  man  who  distinguished  himself  here  never  thought  of  attaching 
himself  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  afterwards.  He  was  proud  of  remaining, 
as  I  have  been  proud  to  remain  all  ray  life,  a  Dublin  man.  I  suppose  it 
is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  in  some  of  the  students  at  pre- 
sent. I  see  that  all  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  year  after 
year  in  our  College,  whose  names  appear  in  the  first  rank  in  the  calendar, 
go  over  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  them  is 
that  they  are  fellows.  That  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  this  University,  and 
the  course  you  are  taking  on  this  occasion  is  likely  to  aggravate  the 
danger.  I  say  by  returning  me  as  your  representative  to  Parliament  you 
will  enter  the  strongest  protest  you  can  against  the  idea  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  your  connection  with  this  University  in  order  to  extend 

your  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  Ireland 

"  One  other  point  and  I  have  done.  It  has  been  pressed  over  and 
over  against  me,  not  only  in  the  press,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  private 
circles,  that  I  am  an  Englishman  and  an  alien ;  the  sole  ground  for  such 
a  charge  being  this,  that  being  Irish  born,  Irish  bred,  and  Irish  educated, 
I  spend  nine  months  every  year  in  England  earning  my  bread ;  while  I 
come  over  for  the  other  three  to  Ireland  for  my  pleasure — to  spend  what 
I  earn.  If  I  was  on  this  account  an  Englishman  and  an  alien  I  would 
cheerfully  resign  any  pretension  to  represent  you  in  Parliament ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  representation  be  the  grossest  possible  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  fact,  I  ask  you  to  show  your  feeling  of  indignation  against  it 
by  allowing  the  calumny  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  its  authors,  and  returning 
me  as  your  representative  at  the  head  of  the  poll." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this  speech,  Mr.  Miller  temperately  admin- 
istered a  just  rebuke  upgn  the  narrow  spirit  that  has  animated  much  of 
the  opposition  against  him,  and  which  would  introduce  into  Irish  politics 
a  new  principle  of  "Home  Rule,"  not  contemplated  even  in  the  wildest 
theories  of  that  wild,  incoherent  aspiration.  <4  No  man  is  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country  "  will,  henceforth,  receive  a  special  illustration  in  the 
case  of  an  Irishman — however  gifted  or  distinguished — the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  upon  the  alien  soil  of  England.  If  the  University  were,  in 
any  such  spirit,  to  reject  one  of  her  most  distinguished  graduates,  who 
reflects  a  lustre  alike  on  her  teaching  and  his  own  proficiency,  she  would 
incur  the  double  guilt  of  ingratitude  and  self-destruction. 
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MES.   DAVIS'S   TEIAL. 


By    J.    FOETBEY    BOUVEBIE. 

AUTHOR  OP  "  HEE  GOOD   NJlME,m   ETC. 


About  three  or  four  years  ago, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  sum- 
mer's ramble  in  Switzerland,  1  found 
myself  in  the  last  days  of  August 
at  the  little  hotel  on  the  Eiffelberg, 
near  Zermatt.  I  had  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  top  of  the  Eif- 
felberg one  day  from  the  Hotel  du 
Mont  Eosa  in  the  valley,  and  found 
myself  so  fascinated  by  the  splendid 
views,  and  so  refreshed  by  the 
glorious  mountain  air,  that  I  de- 
termined to  leave  the  oppressive 
valley,  and  take  up  my  abode  for 
a  while  at  the  little  mountain 
hotel. 

It  was  well  for  my  comfort,  I 
found  after  changing  my  quarters, 
that  I  was  a  good  sleeper,  for  the 
partitions  between  my  bedroom 
and  the  apartments  on  each  side 
of  it  were  of  wood  only,  and  as 
one  room  belonged  to  a  set  of 
rollicking  German  students,  and 
the  other  to  an  English  clergyman, 
whose  slumbers  were  as  noisy  as 
profound,  a  light  sleeper  in  my 
central  position  would  have  beeu 
anything  but  comfortable;  the 
disturbance  in  the  house  at  night, 
too,  was  a  little  too  much  for  me 
even.  The  hotel,  at  the  time  I 
was  there,  was  the  headquarters 
of  indefatigable  parties  of  climbers 
— some  were  Alpine  Club  men,, 
others  aspirants  thirsting  for  moun- 
taineering renown,  while  some  of 
the  stoutest  of  the  walkers  were 
ladies.  A  little  after  midnight 
the  "  party  going  up  the  Lyskamm  '* 
used  to  begin  moving  about,  making 
much  the  sort  of  noise  one  hears 


overhead  on  the  deck  when  one  is 
lying  prostrate  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship  steaming  slowly  through  a 
ground  swell.  Then  "the  party 
going  up  Monte  Rosa''  would 
follow  suit  (disturbed,  no  doubt, 
by  their  friends),  stamping  about, 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the 
thickest  of  boots,  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  the  dark,  losing  first 
their  provisions  and'then  their  tem- 
pers, getting  their  legs  entangled  in 
their  ropes,  and  (as  it  seemed  to  me) 
practising  with  their  ice-hatchets 
on  the  floors  and  walls.  The  Lys- 
kamm and  Monte  Eosa  parties  once 
well  out  of  the  house,  it  became 
time  for  the  small  climbing  fry 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  accord- 
ingly parties  to  the  Breithorn  and 
Cima  de  Jazi  kept  up  the  dis- 
turbance, till  finally  the  feeblest 
climbers  of  all  turned  out  for  their 
mild  excursions  to  the  Oorner  Grat, 
Hochthaligrat,  and  other  peaks 
within  easy  walking  distance  of 
the  hotel.  This  drawback  to 
comfort  notwithstanding,  I  en- 
joyed myself  immensely  at  the 
little  hotel.  The  pleasant  walks 
in  paths  gay  with  the  brightest 
Alpine  flowers,  dazzling  sunshine, 
glorious  blue  skies,  and  the  mighty 
mountains  on  every  side  —all  these 
I  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  that  I  cared 
very  little  for  such  a  trifle  as  some- 
what  broken  rest  at  night. 

I  do  not  think  in  all  my  many 
wanderings  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  I  ever  found  myself  in  a  hotel 
where  the  people  grouped  together 
afforded  me  as   much  amusement 
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as  those  I  met  at  the  Eiffel.  We 
had  a  comical  old  English  baronet, 
who  never  moved  farther  than 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  hotel, 
but  was  almost  always  to  be  seen 
at  the  door,  his  red,  clean-shaven  face 
turned  up  to  the  sky,  his  huge- 
brimmed  felt  hat  well  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  little  mouth  wide 
open  and  as  round  as  any  O,  and 
his  eyes  blinking  weakly  behind  his 
tinted  spectacles.  His  attitude 
and  expression  of  countenance 
never  varied,  and  as  he  was  tall, 
and  always  walked  about  with  his 
head  in  the  air,  he  used  to  tumble 
over  people  in  the  funniest  way, 
and  one  day  succeeded  in  getting 
a  "  bit  of  her  mind  "  from  a  fast 
young  American  lady,  over  whom 
he  stumbled,  as  she  sat  on  a  canip- 
etool  outside  the  hotel  reading  a 
letter  from  an  individual  whom  she 
called  "  Alf,"  every  particular  as 
to  whose  appearance  and  life  was 
well  known  to  the  other  residents 
at  the  hotel  from  her  conversation 
and  his  letters,  which  she  read  at 
meal  times  in  a  loud  tone  for  the 
ostensible  benefit  of  the  other 
Americans  of  her  party. 

We  had  a  great  female  pedes- 
trian, too,  who  wore  a  big  round 
mushroom  hat,  trimmed  with  a 
faded  band  of  blue  ribbon.  Her 
face,  from  exposure  and  sun,  had 
turned  a  deep  red  brown ;  it  was 
a  good  honest  face,  with  intelligent 
grey  eyes,  a  grand  big  mouth,  and 
a  substantial  round  nose,  on 
which  rested  a  large  pair  of  green 
spectacles.  Her  scanty  hair  was 
worked  up  into  a  little  knob  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  her  dress 
was  of  some  hard  brown  material. 
She  wore  a  loose  jacket,  an  upper 
skirt  caught  up  in  three  funny 
bunches,  one  in  front  and  two  be- 
hind, and  a  petticoat  that  looked 
something  like  cocoanut  matting — 
it  was  so  brown,  so  hard,  so 
fibrous.  In  her  hand  she  always 
carried    a    stout  walking   stick- 


none  of  your  nonsensical  alpen- 
stocks, but  a  good  substantia]  black- 
thorn. If  once,  however,  your 
glance  wandered  downwards  and 
rested  on  her  feet,  you  never  cared 
to  look  at  any  other  part  of  her 
again.  Such  boots  I  never  beheld 
before  or  since.  They  seemed  to 
be  made  of  leather  as  solid  as  that 
used  for  traces  or  the  best  port- 
manteaus, and  they  were  fastened 
up  the  front  with  brass  hooks,  and 
a  strap  at  the  top  of  the  ankle. 
The  soles  were  about  as  thick  as 
a  dictionary,  and  were  raised  a 
good  half  inch  off  the  ground  by 
the  most  wonderful  boot  nails  I 
ever  beheld.  I.  can  only  compare 
them  to  the  bolts  one  sees  studded 
all  over  a  mediaeval  door.  When 
first  I  gazed  on  Miss  Poker's  feet- 
gear,  I  heard  a  muttered  exclama- 
tion behind  me,  and  then  a  long- 
drawn  "  Whew — w — w — w."  Look- 
ing round,  I  saw  a  Yankee  lost  in 
astonishment — by  no  means  a  com- 
mon sight,  any  more  than  Miss 
Poker's  boots. 

11 1  wonder  where  she  gets  them 
butes  ?  "  whispered  the  American. 
"  G-uess  I'd  like  to  see  the  store 
where  they  sell  that  sort  o'  bute." 

We  had  young  ladies  who 
sketched,  and  gentlemen  who 
sketched  too  and  compared  notes 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  with 
the  fair  painters.  And  we  had  a 
real  live  artist,  well  known  to  fame, 
whom  the  amateurs  secretly  wor- 
shipped, even  while  he  treated 
them  and  their  efforts  with  the 
most  trying  indifference.  He  was 
a  short,  bearded  little  man,  with 
piercing  grey  eyes,  and  boorish 
manners.  His  face  was  like  that 
of  the  "Kobold"  in  a  German 
fairy  tale,  his  look  was  so  fierce,  his 
moustache  and  beard  so  red,  long, 
and  drooping,  his  nose  so  blunt  and 

flowing,  and  his  glance  so  spiteful, 
tut,  strange  to  say,  his  smallest 
sketch  was  an  embodiment  of 
beauty  and  \>o*\,\&  ta&vci^   "\k 
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amusing  to  tee  what  confusion  hit 
approach  brought  among  the  camp- 
stools  of  the  amateurs,  and  how 
Bianr  tketchct  of  the  Mattcrhoni 
used  to  be  popped  into  portfolio* 
at  be  patted  by. 

One  fine  evening  jutt  at  tuntet 
I  waa  titling  outside  the  hotel  door 
on  the  stone  bench,  feasting  my 
eye*  on  the  beaut ies  of  glacier, 
mountain  and  rock,  when  one  of  the 
American  gentlemen  staying  in  the 
hotel  asked  permission  to  seat  him* 
telf  at  my  tide.  Although  a  little 
torry  to  be  disturbed  in  my  re- 
flections, I  made  room  for  him  at 
once.  The  baronet  wat  dote  by 
me  in  the  doorway  as  usual,  and  a 
gleam  from  the  setting  sun  deep- 
ened the  red  of  his  fart*,  and  made 
his  spectacles  glow  like  coals. 

M  Are  tou  a  constant  trsveller, 
ma'am,"  asked  the  American,  after 
we  had  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"Yet,"  I  replied,  smiling,  ••  I 
hare  traTelled  nearly  all  oyer  the 
world/' 

"Been  in  the  States  I  guest 
then  ?  " 

•'Yet;  and  in  South  America, 
Canada,  and  India.'* 

*'  How  was  that,  now  ?  "  asked 
my  friend,  fsciug  me  abruptly. 

"My  husband  was  in  the  army," 
1  replied,  so  surprised  by  his  sodden 
question  that  1  answered  it  simply 
and  truly,  M  and  when  I  lost  him  in 
India,  I  found  mvitlf  »o  accus- 
tomed to  a  roving  life—  I  had  been 
with  bim  to  Canada,  China,  and 
Mew  Zealand— that  I  could  not 
tettle  down,  and  I  have  been 
travelling  about  from  place  to  place 
ever  since." 

M  Lost  him,  did  too  !  *  cried  the 
American,  **  perhaps  he'll  turn  up 
again  tome  day.  It  often  happens 
so." 

I  could  tctreely  help  smiling  at 
I  told  my  fneud  thai  1  had  no  hope 
of  ever  teeing  my  poor  husband 
again,  for  bo  had  lost  hit  lift  in 
a  frontier  skirmish. 


*  And  you're  not  nervoot  going 
about  alone  ?  You're  like  an  Ame- 
rican woman." 

I  replied,  that  at  my  age,  and 
after  my  experience  of  a  wandering 
life,  not  much  timidity  remained 
to  disturb  me.  "Grey  hair  and  a 
plain  face  are  at  much  protection 
as  I  need  in  any  civiliied  country/* 
I  said,  smiling. 

He  did  not  contradict  me ;— and 
yet  once  upon  a  time — but  I  will 
not  rake  up  the  past.  What  does 
it  signify  to  any  one  what  I  looked 
like  at  eighteen  ?     I  am  old  now. 

Just  as  our  jerky  conversation 
ended,  two  or  three  sketcbert  met 
outsid-*  the  hotel,  and  began  com- 
paring notes  before  entering  the 
Louse. 

44  Oh,  dear,*'  cried  a  young  and 
pretty  girl,  "  I  should  so  like  to 
nave  gone  on  drawing  for  another 
half- hour — but  it  gets  to  bitterly 
cold,  once  the  tun  goes  down.  My 
glacier  isn't  half  done  yet— and  it** 
to  hard  to  get  in  a  glacier,  and 
mamma  wants  ua  to  go  to-morrow. 
How  do  you  do  your  glaciers,  Mtat 
Mackenzie  ?  "  she  added,  address- 
ing a  tail,  dark  young  lady,  alto 
rather  good-looking. 

44 1  leave  a  white  place  all  down 
where  I  want  it  to  g<»,  and  then 
I  put  little  dabs  of  grey  for  the 
crevasse*  and  shadows,'*  said  Mist 
Mackenzie. 

"Oh,  but  surely  that  can't  be 
right,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
looking  disappointed.  **  McGilp 
tayt  Alpine  shadows  and  crevasses 
should  a)  way  a  be  blue.'* 

44  But  grey  means  blue — blue 
grey,  you  know.  Artists  always 
call  it  grey,"  said  Miss  Mackenzie. 

M  Oh,  Clara,  I've  got  the  right 
colour  for  the  Matterhorn  sha- 
dows at  last,"  said  a  new  comer, 
joining  the  other  two.  M I  met 
Mr.  Carrutbere  this  morning  aa 
I  waa  going  out,  and  he  tola  n*e> 
he'd  found  out  the  right  blue  at 
last— and  I've  tried  it,  and  ha'a 
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quite  right — and  you'd  never  guess 
what  it  was." 

•'  Oh,  do  tell  me !  "  cried  Clara. 

14 Prussian  blue"  replied  her 
friend  emphatically,  producing  a 
most  wonderful  sketch,  in  which 
the  Matterhorn  ran  down  a  whole 

{age  in  splotches  of  startling  marine 
lue. 

"Absurd!"  said  Miss  Mack- 
enzie. "  I'm  sure  that's  not  right. 
It  looks  like  a  wave,  dear,  when  you 
turn  the  thing  sideways.  Prussian 
blue  is  only  fit  for  water.  I  never 
knew  anything  so  tiresome  as  this 
Matterhorn.  The  Oberland  moun- 
tains were  ever  so  much  easier." 

u  Yes,  but  then  there  were  more 
trees  there,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
wasn't  worse  than  this  even." 

"  Show  me  your  sketch,  Clara  ?  " 
asked  the  Prussian  blue  lady,  who 
looked  a  little  crestfallen.  "  Oh, 
dear,  how  much  nicer  it  is  than 
mine.  Let  me  look  at  it  beside 
Miss  Mackenzie's ;  you're  both 
doing  the  same  thing." 

The  sketches  were  produced,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  just  about 
to  begin  a  lively  discussion  as  to 
their  details,  when  Mr.  Eowlandson, 
the  artist,  came  quickly  round  the 
corner,  whistling  a  tune  from 
"  Orphee  aux  Enfers."  Quick  as 
lightning  three  female  figures  flit- 
ted past  me  into  the  house,  one 
of  them  nearly  knocking  over  her 

Eapa  the  baronet  in  the  haste  of 
er  flight. 

It  was  getting  very  chilly,  and  I 
was  just  about  to  retire  into  the 
house,  when  I  saw  symptoms  of  a 
new  arrival  at  the  hotel.  First 
came  two  very  hot  porters  carrying 
luggage,  then  a  mule  with  a  lady, 
and  last  of  all  a  gentleman,  walking 
sturdily  with  the  steady  tramp  of 
one  used  to  hill  exercise. 

I  waited  to  look  at  these  new 
comers,  and  after  one  glance  I  felt 
■ore  I  saw  nothing  less  than  -a 
husband  and  wife  on  their  honey- 
moon    trip.     The     woman    waa 


pretty;  her  mouth  was  rosy,  her 
cheeks  soft  and  pink,  her  eyes  bright 
and  speaking.     Of  her  hair  I  could 
not  see  much,  but  it  seemed  fair. 
Altogether,  she  waa  what  you  would 
perhaps    call  a  bright,  soft  little 
thing,  and  a  complete  contrast  to 
her   husband,  who  was    rather    a 
rough  diamond — if,  indeed,  he  were 
a    diamond  at  all.     He    was    of 
medium  height,  but  very  strongly 
built,  and  his  features  were   cer- 
tainly plain,  to'  say  the  least  of  it. 
If  he  wished,  too,  to  look  well  in 
his  wife's  eyes  and  keep  alive  any 
romantic  feelings  in  her  heart,  he 
went     very     strangely    about    it, 
for    he    had     seized    the     oppor- 
tunity   of    their    foreign    trip   to 
allow    his    beard    to    grow,    con- 
sequently the  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  covered  by  an  ugly,  stubbly 
growth,     some     fortnight  .  or     so 
old.     But  he  seemed  fond  of  his 
pretty  little  wife.    With  rare  ten- 
derness, he  lifted  her  down  from 
her  seat  on  the  mule,  and  asked 
her  if  she  were  tired.    Then,  fear- 
ing the  chill  evening  air  for  her, 
he  made  her  enter  the  hotel. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  till  the 
table  d'hdte,  at  which  she  appeared 
in  a  pretty  white  dress,  trimmed 
with  blue  velvet  and  lace.  It  was 
not  a  very  elaborate  toilette,  but 
suited  her  childlike  face,  and,  with- 
out quite  knowing  why,  I  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  her.  I  asked 
some  of  the  hotel  people  what  her 
name  was,  and  they  showed  me  a 
small  box,  on  which  was  printed 
"  Mrs.  Albert  Davis." 

After  dinner  I  was  in  the  general 
sitting-room,  not  far  from  the  stove 
(for.  at  the  height  at  which  we  were, 
8,430  feet  above  sea-level,  the  nights 
were  bitterly  cold),  dozing  over  a 
Tauchnitz  novel  that  I  had  taken 
from  a  row  of  ba  belonging  to 
the  hotel,  when  my  jli  f       i 

of  the  afte 
suddenly, 
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be  guested  some  one  was  striking  a 
match  in  the  Oberland.  to  judge  by 
a  light  in  the  »kr.  His  information 
roused  the  general  curiosity,  and  we 
accordingly  moved  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel  en  mastr. 

We  were  repaid  for  our  faith.  In 
the  far  corner  of  the  landscape,  where 
the  Oberland  mountains  lav  like 
a  punch-bowl,  a  storm  was  going 
on.  Of  course  we  beard  no  thunder, 
but  every  few  momenta  the  distant 
cluster  of  mountains  became  lighted 
up  bv  purple  and  crimson  flashes, 
and  the  sight  was  both  strange  and 
beautiful  on  a  fine  night  with  a 
serene  star-spangled  sky  over- 
head. And  how  those  stars  did 
shine,  and  how  different  thev  looked 
from  what  we  see  in  this  hazy 
British  night.  It  was  too  cold, 
however,  to  look  long,  but  by  run- 
ning indoors  every  few  minutes 
to  got  warm,  and  then  emerging 
into  the  night  air,  I  contrived  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  a  very  beautiful 
sight. 

When  at  last  I  could  bear  the 
cold  co  longer,  I  returned  to  my 
place  near  the  stove,  and  was  just 
preparing  to  begin  again  at  my 
novel,  when  I  heard  a  sharp  voice 
at  mv  side  say, — 

"  bo  you  play  chess,  madam  f  " 

It  happened  that  I  was  very  fond 
of  chess.  I  looked  round  to  see 
who  asked  me  the  question,  and 
I  at  once  encountered  Mr.  How- 
landson's  bead- J  ike  eyes  fiied  on 
me  as  if  his  very  life  depeuded 
on  iny  answer.  I  wished  to  avoid 
plaviug  with  him,  but  felt  afraid  to 
thwart  his  humour. 

"  A  little,"  1  replied,  hesitatingly. 

44  Will  \ou  play  a  game  with 
me  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

•*  Certainly,**  I  said,  but  I  cannot 
have  1-Jv'ked  pleased  at  the  proposal, 
1  am  sure. 

We  played  a  few  games,  in  which, 
though  I  made  a  good  fight,  the 
artist  a  as  too  strong  for  me. 

"  Not  bad/*  he  said,  when  we  had 


finished,  "  but  you  don't  give  t»r 
much  trouble.** 

"  I  have  not  played  for  a  long 
time,*'  I  replied. 

"There  were  some  new  arrival* 
here  this  afternoon,*'  he  remarked 
after  a  minute's  silence.  **  Bri  ie 
and  bridegroom,  I  fancv." 

"Yes."  said  I,  "and  I  don't 
think  they  seem  a  weil-mated  couple. 
8he  is  too  soft  and  pretty  tor  him  ; 
he  looks  rough." 

•'  Yes,  he*s  not  of  the  hairdresser 
stvle  of  beaut v,  if  that's  what  vou 
mean,'*  said  the  "  KoboKI,"  looking 
infinitely  disagreeable. 

*'  He'*  rough  and  tender  by 
turn*,*'  said  I,  "rough  with  other 
people,  tender  with  her,  and  she 
is  afraid  of  him — fearing  pcrhap* 
be  may  suddenly  show  hints**! f 
rough  to  her.'*  I  thought  this 
remark  a  wine  one — which  j  crhap* 
it  was,  and  I  wished  Mr.  Rowland- 
son  to  be  struck  by  its  merits;  but 
he  was  not,  and  greeted  it  with  a 
sort  of  laugh  that  was  half  a  grunt. 

"When  he  abused  the  servant 
so  roundly  for  bringing  her  a  cold 
plate,  I  think  she  would  rather  have 
been  supplied  with  cold  plates  for 
a  week  than  see  him  so  angry,'*  I 
continued,  to  which  Mr.  Rowland?on 
only  remarked  that  I  aeemed  to  be 
watching  them  very  closely.  The 
young  amateur  artists  appeared  very 
envious  of  the  honour  1  enjoyed  in 
plaving  chesa  with  Mr.  Rowlandnon. 
and  in  being  able  to  address  hi  n, 
but  for  my  own  part— cicept  for 
the  honour  of  the  thing— 1  was 
heartily  glad  when  be  snarled  r.ie 
a  sort  of  good-night,  and  left  the 
room. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Albert  Da\  is 
appeared  at  the  general  break  fast, 
looking  prettier  than  the  evening 
before,  but  no  happier.  It  diatres«e  I 
me  to  see  such  a  cloud  on  her  child- 
ish face,  so  evidently  meant  lor 
smiles  and  serenity,  but  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  8he  looked 
really  afraid  of  her  husband,  wtio 
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seemed  dimly  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  knowing 
his  own  singleness  of  heart,  could 
only  fancy  she  was  uncomfort- 
able iu  the  hotel,  making  her 
twenty  times  more  ill  at  ease  by 
his  onslaughts  on  the  attendance, 
and  his  very  broken  German  utter- 
ances intended  for  expostulations 
with  the  landlord.  After  break- 
fast, I  heard  a  little  discussion 
between  them,  which  ended  in  her 
persuading  him  to  set  off  with  a 
guide  on  some  mountain  expedition, 
that  presented  no  difficulties  of  any 
kind,  but  would  occupy  eight  hours 
or  bo.  Then  she  disappeared  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  after  which  she 
came  into  the  sitting-room  where 
I  was  alone  writing  some  letters. 
I  felt  sure  from  the  appearance  of 
her  eyes,  that  she  had  been  crying, 
but  she  was  humming  a  song,  and 
apparently  determined  to  seem 
cheerful  and  happy. 

After  I  had  finished  my  letters, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
she  spoke  to  me. 

"  Are  there  any  walks  here  that 
it  is  sa fe  to  take  alone — without  a 
guide,  I  mean  ?"  she  asked,  timidly. 

41  Well,"  I  replied,  "I  suppose 
you  would  run  no  great  risk  if  you 
went  a  short  distance  down  the 
track  leading  from  this  through  the 
forest  to  Zermatt,  or  even  if  you 
went  a  little  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Gomer  Grat ;  but  it  is 
so  easy  to  lose  one's  way  and  get 
into  difficulties  on  these  hills,  that 
I  would  almost  advise  you  not  to 
go  alone.  You  can  easily  saunter 
behind  some  of  the  people  who 
only  go  a  short  distance  up  or  down 
the  mountain." 

"  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  at  me  wistfully. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  in 
travelling  never  to  volunteer  my 
company  to  any  of  the  people  I 
meet  in  my  wanderings,  but  if  I 
come  across  people  I  like,  and 
they  ask  me  to  join  them  in  any 


expedition,  I  am  glad  enough  to  do 
so.  I  could  not  bear  to  become 
like  the  lady  in  Trollope's  "  Tales 
of  all  Coun tries."  Mrs.  Albert 
Davis's  hint,  however,  I  thought 
sufficiently  plain  to  justify  me  in 
taking  it. 

"Yes,   I    was   just    going    out, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  join 


me. 


The  poor  little  thing  seemed 
pleased  beyond  measure.  I  think 
my  grey  hairs  and  motherly  aspect 
made  her  feel  protected ;  at  any 
rate,  we  had  not  been  an  hour  in 
each  other's  company  before  she 
had  told  me  a  great  deal  about  her- 
self and  her  husband.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  very  poor 
"Welsh  clergyman,  a  widower  with 
seven  children.  Her  husband  had 
an  appointment  in  a  bank  at  Bristol, 
and  was  very  well  off,  but  he  had 
to  work  very  hard  the  whole  year 
round,  and  enjoyed  his  annual 
month's  climbing  in  Switzerland  so 
much  that  she  could  not  bear  him 
to  stay  with  her  on  such  fine  days. 
She  wished  him  to  enjoy  himself, 
she  said,  and  it  would  make  her 
miserable  if  she  felt  she  were  keep- 
ing him  from  the  exercise  and 
amusement  that  were  so  good  for 
him.  As  for  herself,  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  join  him  in  any 
of  his  mountain  excursions.  She 
could  not  walk  far,  and  felt  giddy 
and  frightened  riding  a  mule  along 
paths  bounded  by  a  precipice  on 
one  side.  She  had  never  seen 
her  husband  till  two  months  before 
her  marriage,  but  he  had  been  very 
good  to  her.  All  the  time  she  was 
speaking  of  him,  however,  she  never 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
really  loved  him. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Albert  Davis 
returned  in  rude  health  and  spirits 
from  his  mountain  walk.  He  brought 
with  him  some  pretty  flowers,  plucked 
from  a  little  oasis  among  the  snow, 
and  proceeded  to  deck  her  hair  with 
them,  whereupon  she  coloured, ; 
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from  the  sofa  where  she  was  sitting, 
and  left  the  room.  Her  husband 
looked  surprised,  whistled,  and  went 
to  the  window.  When  she  appeared 
at  the  table  d'hdte  that  evening,  it 
seemed  to  me  she  had  been  crying 


again. 


I  took  a  painful  interest  in  the 
young  woman,  and  thought  it  a 
pitiful  sight  to  see  her  shrinking 
from  her  husband's  rough  kindness. 
There  was  unmistakable  fear  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  quiet  mutiny  in  her 
ways  that  frightened  me,  when  I 
thought  to  what  evils  they  might 
lead.  Every  day  we  walked  out 
together,  and  several  times  I  tried 
to  get  her  to  speak  to  me  of  her 
troubles,  if  she  had  any,  but  she 
never  did  so. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  when 
her  letters  were  handed  to  her,  I 
saw  her  colour  unpleasantly,  and 
quickly  put  one  of  them  unopened 
into  her  pocket.  Her  husband,  who 
was  beside  her,  noticed  nothing,  for 
be  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
a  hot  controversy  with  Miss  Poker 
as  to  which  of  two  routes  was  the 
best  by  which  to  ascend  some  peri- 
lous mountain.  Mr.  Rowlandson, 
who  sat  next  her  on  the  other  side, 
seemed  to  me  to  have  noticed  her 
movements,  for  he  fixed  his  ferret 
eyes  sharply  on  her,  and  they 
twinkled  more  furiously  than  usual 
even.  Mrs.  Davis  grew  uneasy,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  left  the  table  on 
some  pretext  or  other. 

That  morning  she  did  not  walk 
with  me,  and  I  went   nearly  half 
way  down  to   Zermatt   by   myself, 
admiring  the  grand  red  colour  of 
the  fir-trees  where  the  sun's  rays 
beat  upon  their  bark,  and  enjoyiug 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  pine  leaves 
that  gave  the  ground  a  russet  cover- 
ing.    The  day  was  hot,  even  among 
the  trees,  and  I  sat  down  often  to 
rest.     Once,  when  I  was  seated  on 
a  etone  in    a  phce  where  I  could 
see    the    gable-like    peak    (if    the 
Mattcrhorn  above  the  chirk  firs  and 


clear  against  the  glorious  blue  sky, 
a  traveller  passed  me  on  his  way  to 
the  Eiffel  hotel.  A  man  followed 
him,' carrying  a  rather  pmall  port- 
manteau, but,  even  with  his  light 
burden,  he  seemed  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
young  man  who  hurried  on  before 
him.  Swiss  porters,  even  with  a 
heavy  load,  are  generally  more  than 
a  match  for  tourists,  and  I  wondered 
at  the  haste  of  the  young  man,  for 
the  heat  must  have  been  terrible,  I 
knew,  to  any  one  going  up-hill  at 
such  a  rate.  However,  if  fatigue 
was  to  be  borne,  his  seemed  a  frame 
well  fitted  to  endure  it,  for  he  looked 
tali  and  strong,  and  gentleman-like 
even  in  his  Very  rough  mountaineer- 
ing clothes.  He  glanced  at  me  as 
he  passed,  and  I  saw  a  handsome 
face ;  imperious  and  hot-tempered 
too,  I  thought  it,  but  after  all  I 
only  saw  it  for  a  moment. 

When  I  reached  the  hotel,  I 
found  Mrs.  Davis  talking  to  the 
strange  young  man,  whom  she  in- 
troduced to  me  as  Mr.  Darre^  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  her  family, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  my  little 
friend  full  of  life  and  animation, 
and  in  every  way,  so  far  as  her 
mood  went,  a  decided  contrast  to 
what  I  had  seen  her  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  Perhaps,"  I  thought,  "  she 
is  only  homesick  after  all.  She 
may  be  really  fond  of  her  husband 
at  heart,  and  onlv  finds  married 
life  a  little  strange  at  first.  This 
young  man  has  come  here  oppor- 
tunely, and  brought  her  news  of 
home  just  when  she  needed  it."  So 
I  sat  and  watched  her  and  Mr. 
Darrel,  and  was  quite  pleased  to 
see  how  talking  of  her  Welsh  home 
with  him  brightened  her  up. 

By-and-by,  Mr.  Albert  Davis 
came  in,  and  in  his  turn  made 
young  Darrel's  acquaintance,  for 
they  had  not  met  before,  it  seemed. 
He  too,  was  iu  unusually  good 
spirits -,  l\e  had  had  a  pleasaut  ex- 
po ditvon ,  aivk  \v  aa  e\\ wc*&  quw>\&\u£ 
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home  to  find  bis  wife  in  such  good 
humour.  On  the  strength  of  their 
general  satisfaction  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  champagne  at  dinner, 
which  he  shared  with  the  young 
man,  who  seemed  a  little  ill  at 
ease,  and  not  quite  so  friendly 
to  Mr.  Davis  as  Mr.  Davis  was 
to  him. 

My  evening  game  of  chess  with 
Mr.  Rowlandson  had  now  become 
a  regular  institution,  and  as  he  was 

foing  away  the  following  morning, 
e  made  himself  a  little  pleasanter 
than  usual,  to  the  despair  of  Miss 
Mackenzie,  who  had  actually  ad- 
dressed him  after  dinner  on  the 
subject  of  art  with  very  ill  success. 
She  had  shown  him  the  drawing 
of  the  Matterhorn  which  she  had 
just  completed,  but  he  had  only 
glanced  at  it,  and  remarked,  with  a 
grimace  which  she  would  have 
liked  to  consider  a  smile  had  it 
not  been  so  evidently  a  sneer, — 

"  H'm,  you're  not  afraid  to  lay 
on  colour,  I  see." 

To  add  to  the  poor  girl's  dis- 
comfiture the  other  amateurs 
laughed  at  her.  I  felt  for  her 
mortification  so  much  that  I  ven- 
tured to  upbraid  the  artist. 

"  Why  did  you  snub  that  poor 
girl  so  ?  "  I  asked,  boldly.  "  Great 
people  should  not  try  to  extinguish 
beginners  in  an  art." 

44 1  hate  amateurs,"  he  growled. 
But  all  the  same,  something  like 
shame  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he 
left  the  room,  and  returned  with  a 
small  sketch  of  the  great  mountain, 
as  puzzling  to  sketchers  almost  as 
to  climbers,  and  presented  it  to  Miss 
Mackenzie,  whereupon  the  tables 
were  turned  upon  the  other  ama- 
teurs. 

Be  lore  we  separated  for  the 
night,  Mr.  Bowlandson  again  came 
and  talked  to  me.  This  time  it 
was  about  Mrs.  Albert  Davis. 
"I've  been  watching  that  woman," 
he  6aid,  looking  in  her  direction 
as  if  he  would  like  to  order  her 


off  for  instant  execution.  "  I  was 
struck  at  first  by  her  baby  face, 
and  that  wavy  golden  hair,  and 
the  contrast  between  it  and  her 
bright  blue  dress  when  she  comes 
down  in  the  morning.  I  saw, 
too,  that  she  had  a  brute  of  a 
husband." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should 
call  him  a  brute,"  I  replied,  in- 
dignantly. "  He  seems  very  fond 
of  her." 

"  But  he  frightens  and  bullies 
her  all  the  same.  He's  so  careful 
of  her  he  won't  let  her  do  as  she 
pleases,  and  is  always  telling  her 
what  to  eat  and  drink,  and  where 
she  is  to  go,  and  how  long  she's 
to  stay.  Women  don't  like  that. 
She's  not  happy.  She'd  have  liked 
to  marry  some  fellow  like  that 
youth  over  there,  whom  she  hardly 
ever  takes  her  eyes  off.  I  think 
there'll  be  some  trouble  in  that 
quarter,  if  Mr.  A.  D.  doesn't  look 
out." 

I  felt  indignant  at  the  way  the 
red-faced  little  artist  said  this.  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
malicious,  but  he  looked  it,  and  if 
I  had  not  been  a  steady,  middle — 
well,  we'll  say  elderly  lady,  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  box 
his  large  red  ears.  I  contented 
myself  with  contradicting  him  flatly. 
He  did  not  seem  the  least  offended. 
I  suppose  he  was  so  disagreeable 
that  people  were  often  rude  to  him, 
and  he  was  used  to  it. 

'•  You'll  see  I'm  right,"  he  said 
again,  looking  first  at  Mr.  Alfred 
Davis  and  then  at  young  Darrel, 
till  the  eyes  seemed  starting  out 
of  his  head.  Then  as  he  bid  me 
good-night  he  whispered,  "If  you 
get  a  chauce — you're  with  the  young 
woman  a  good  deal — you'd  better 
try  and  keep  her  out  of  mischief;" 
and  with  this  remark  he  departed, 
leaving  me  very  uneasy,  and  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  were  deserv- 
ing of  praise  or  blame. 

Next  morning  before  he  took  his 
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departure  from  the  bote],  Mr.  Bow- 
l.iudnon  prericutcd  me  with  his  card 
containing  hi*  London  address,  and 
begged  I  would  let  him  know  if  I 
could  how  Mm.  Albert  Davit's  affair 
ended.  Then  thanking  me  for  having 
played  cheas  with  him,  he  presented 
mo  with  a  tiny  little  drawing, a  gem 
in  its  way,  and  assuring  me  there 
was  no  artist  in  Great  Britain  could 
have  done  anything  like  it,  he  de- 
parted, whittling  his  interminable 
tune  out  of  "  Orpbee,"  aa  he  dis- 
appeared round  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill.  I  never  saw  a  more  conceited 
genius  than  that  mau's.  He  would 
•it  calmly  by  me,  and  tell  mo 
there  waa  not  a  painter  in  England 
could  teach  him  an v thine.     He  waa 

• 

a  water-colour  artitt,  and  certainlr 
I  could  not  deny  the  excellence  of 
bis  work ;  but  such  a  vain  little 
specimen  of  mankind  I  had  never 
before  seen.  "They'll  never  get 
my  skies,"  be  would  say  to  me. 
41  When  the  Exhibition  opens,  the 
other  fellows  come  up  to  me,  and 
aay,  *  How  do  you  manage  those 
skies  and  clouds,  Rowlandson  ? ' 
and  I  alwaya  tell  them  exactly  bow 
I  do  it — with  bread  and  a  knife — 
and  then  they  fancy  they'll  do  them 
too.  But  they  don't,  m*dam"  he 
chuckled,  with  almost  a  fiendish 
grin ;  u  I  dont  need  to  make  any 
secret  of  my  processes.  It's  the 
hand  that  makes  the  difference, 
ma'am."  One  day,  to  see  what  he 
would  reply,  I  aaked  him  if  ha 
really  thought  he  waa  the  beat 
water-colour  painter  in  the  world, 
and  he  replied,  in  a  sort  of  mutter- 
ing way.  that  Jiukiogton  had  talent. 
I  found  out  afterward*,  that  the 
artist  his  modesty  had  named  waa 
one  of  the  worst  painters  of  the 
day. 

About  an  hour  after  the  artist 
had  disappeared  fro.n  the  Kiffel 
hotel,  I  asked  Mrs.  Albert  Davis  if 
she  would  like  to  take  a  walk.  Her 
husband    had   departed  on  an  ex- 

dition    to    the    Breitborn,    and 


during  his  absence  she  was  enjoy  iug 
Mr.  DarreFs  company — the  young 
man  had  made  some  rxcuse  for  re- 
fusing to  accompany  Mr.  Davis. 
She  looked  a  little  couscious  wi.eu  I 
aaked  her  to  go  with  me,  and  seemed 
about  to  yield  a  reluctant  assent  to 
my  request,  when  a  look  from  Mr. 
Darrcl  kept  hvr  in  her  place. 
Colouring  and  turning  her  head 
away  she  said  she  was  tired  and 
needed  a  day's  rest. 

So  I  set  off  by  myself  to  the 
Corner  (irat,  knowing  the  road 
now  aa  well  as  the  guides,  and 
once  there  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  a 
view  which  I  believe  has  no  equal 
in  Europe.  Beyond  the  Uorner 
glacier  rose  Monte  Rosa's  splendid 
heights  and  snow  slopes,  the  rock 
and  anow  on  its  side  making  an 
outline  curiously  like  the  head  of 
a  rhinoceros,  'then  the  Lyskamm 
and  the  pure  twin  snow-peak*,  the 
glittering  Breithorn,  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  glacier  and  snowy  plain, 
beyond  which  rose  the  mighty  rock 
of  the  Matterborn — all  standing  out 
against  the  blue  sky,  distinct,  yet 
exquisitely  soft.  Groups  of  people 
from  our  hotel  and  from  the  valley 
were  standing  around  me  with 
glasses,  watching  the  different 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  snow 
giants,  and  from  the  conversation 
of  those  around  me,  1  soon  learned 
that  Miss  Poker  waa  returning 
foiled  from  an  expedition  up  Monte 
Rosa  by  a  line  of  her  own,  which 
ahe  had  declared  practicable,  in 
apite  of  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary from  two  of  her  Alpine  Club 
friends.  A  cockney  at  my  side, 
who  waa  looking  at  her  through  a 
telescope,  declared  he  could  aee 
that  "she  waa  going  through  the 
anow  attired  k  la  Bloomer/'  There 
waa  a  report  current  in  the  hotel 
that  Miss  Poker's  petticoats  were 
only  worn  in  the  plains ;  but  this 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  purely 
malicious  rumour. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I 
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found  Mrs.  Albert  Davis  and  the 
young  man  still  side  by  side.  They 
were  alone  in  tbe  sitting-room,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  had  been 
some  quarrel  between  them,  for 
her  eyes  were  red,  and  he  seemed 
sulky  and  put  out.  He  was  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  young  man,  I  thought, 
for  whose  sake  a  woman  would  bo 
likely  to  forget  her  duty  to  her 
husband.  He  was  good-looking, 
certainly,  but  as  far  as  my  own 
observation  went,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  much  to  choose  between 
his  temper  and  Mr.  Albert  Davis's, 
except  that  he  was  less  uncouth. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  plainly 
selfish,  and  his  present  conduct  was 
so  unjustifiable,  that  I  had  no 
patience  with  the  pretty,  silly  little 
woman  before  me.  At  dinner  time 
I  noticed  that  there  seemed  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between 
them,  for  the  young  mau  seemed  in 
high  good  humour,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
herself  seemed  tolerably  at  her  ease, 
while  her  husband,  in  high  glee, 
related  his  adventures  during  the 
day. 

.Next  morning  Mr.  Davis,  who 
had  been  training  himself  by  smaller 
exertions  for  a  more  ambitious 
mountaineering  exploit,  was  going 
to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Bosa.  With  some  difficulty  he 
persuaded  young  Darrel  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  the  whole  evening 
was  spent  in  busy  preparation  for 
the  morrow. 

The  usual  nocturnal  disturbance 
showed  me  that  some  one  had  gone 
on  one  of  the  great  expeditions, 
but  I  fully  expected  to  find  that 
Mr.  Darrel  had  shirked  at  the  last 
moment.  I  had  been  calling  myself 
foolish  and  meddlesome  for  tbe 
interest  I  was  taking  in  the  affairs 
of  these  strangers,  and  had  almost 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  my 
own  fears  and  conjectures  by  leaving 
the  hotel,  when  I  learned  that  my 
surmises  as  to  Mr.  Darrel  were 
incorrect,  and   that   he  bad  gone 


off  with   Mr.  Davis  as  had  been 
arranged. 

After  breakfast,  when  I  had 
written  a  few  letters,  I  found  that 
Mrs.  Albert  Davis  had  gone  out  to 
walk,  without  leaving  any  message 
for  me  as  she  generally  did.  The 
old  baronet  was  at  the  door  as 
usual,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
a  lady  in  a  blue  silk  dress  go  out, 
and  in  what  direction.  His  mouth 
was  open  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
skies  as  usual,  so  it  was  no  wonder 
he  could  tell  me  nothing.  I  rambled 
on  by  myself,  and  at  last  obtained 
the  information  I  wanted  from  two 
young  ladies,  whom  I  interrupted  in 
the  middle  of  an  animated  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  it  was  better  to 
use  Payne's  grey,  or  to  mix  your 
own  neutral  tints. 

"I  saw  her,"  said  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  the  "Clara"  of  a 
former  artistic  conversation.  ••  She 
went  in  that  direction,"  and  Miss 
Clara  pointed  to  a  little  rocky  elope, 
pathless,  and  not  a  very  smooth 
place  for  walking.  I  set  off,  how- 
ever, and  scrambled  along  as  well 
as  my  not  very  young  legs  would 
allow  me.  After  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  paiuful  struggle,  during 
which  I  tore  my  skirt  half  off,  and 
got  my  bonnet  most  shamefully 
awry,  and  lost  my  spectacles,  I  was 
just  giving  up  my  search  after  Mrs. 
Davis,  when  I  came  upon  her 
suddenly  on  the  fur  side  of  a 
boulder,  beside  which  I  had  halted 
to  recover  my  breath.  To  my  as- 
tonishment she  was  half  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Davis,"  I  cried, 
so  surprised  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say  or  think ;  "  have  you 
hurt  yourself?  you  ought  not  to 
wander  about  in  such  places  alone," 
and  I  hurried  to  her  side,  but  she 
shook  her  head,  and  said  she  was 
quite  well. 

"But  you're  not  well  or  you. 
wouldn't  be  crfv&t  \\V*  >&>»"   V 
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said,  taking  her  hand  with  matronly 
authority,  and  begi lining  to  fancy  I 
knew  what  was  the  matter.  Then 
the  cross  little  artist's  recommen- 
dation recurred  to  mv  mind,  and  I 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
help  the  poor  young  woman  beside 
me.  In  a  few  momenta  her  head 
was  resting  on  my  shoulder,  while 
her  tears  flowed  with  undiminished 
ra;  idity.  Still  I  did  nothing  to 
invite  lier  confidence, beyond  smooth- 
ing the  waves  of  her  crisp  fair  hair, 
and  returning  the  prvs>ure  of  her 
little  hand,  that  had  found  out  mine, 
and  win  clasping  it  with  a  nervous 
cri;».  At  last,  when  the  violence  of 
her  emotion  seemed  to  have  worn 
itself  out  a  little,  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  say  something. 

"  1  don't  know  how  it  mav  be 
with  \ou,  mv  dear/*  I  said,  as 
gently  as  I  could  speak,  and  draw- 
ing her  closer  to  me,  '*  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  acting  quite 
wisely.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  you  to  ask  some  one  to  leave 
you  fir  the  present  ?" 

**  I  can't  Mow,  it  is  too  lite," 
she  whimpered,  wringing  her  hands. 

mTin»  late!"  I  cried,  in  deep  dis- 
tre>«.  involuntarily  loosening  my 
gra^P  of  her  hand. 

••  1  have  been  verv  foolish,  but 
no  a  it  will  Ik?  worre,"  she  con- 
tinued, *;»e.iking  with  such  tiitE- 
cultv  that  1  coul  I  scarcely  e:tteh 
her  words,  "and  I  cannot  help  it. 
They  ought  to  ha%e  let  me  marry 
Wiuie — 1  liked  him  ever  so  mueh 
better    than    Albert— -but    he    wa* 

IMor.  and  so  they  were  all  against 
litn.  nnd  they  hurried  me  au*i  gave 
Il*e  l.o  tl:r.e." 

Sof  1  »«'k«'d  surh  a  child,  with  ht-r 
ro'ind  white  f  .ee  and  n»%\  lips,  that 
oii«*  tnu*t  :..»»•*  been  nia-ie  oi  Muiie 
not  to  f'tt  1  pty  tur  1  er  as  the 
ikild'e  i  out  her  ston  oi  sorrow 
and  ■".»:  g.  At  th"  same  timef  I 
th»»v  ».t  it  will  n  t  to  it-t  the  feel- 
ii;g  i  arri  rue  too  tar. 

'•  lust  iiuv  be  all  verv  true,"  1 


id,  gravely, "  but  the  thing  is  done 
now.  You  have  promised  your 
faith  to  your  husband,  and  there  it 
nothing  to  be  thought  of  now  but 
how  that  promise  is  to  be  kept." 

44 1  am  going  to  break  it,*'  she 
murmured,  beginning  to  cry  afresh. 
44 1  cannot  stay  with  him  any  longer 
— Willie  is  going  to  take  me  away 
—and  then  I  shall  be  happy." 

44  You  will  be  nothing  of  the 
kind,  foolish  child."  1  said;  "and, 
what  is  more,  Willie  shall  be  treated 
as  he  deserves,  if  I  can  manage  it. 
lie  is  an  unprincipled  scoundrel.** 

44  lie's  nothing  of  the  kind,'* 
she  cried,  starting  up,  and  looking 
more  like  a  child  thau  ever  in  her 
startled  wrath  ;  *4  ho  is  the  truest — 
bravest—  ** 

44  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Davis,"  said  I, 
trying  to  recall  her  to  a  sense  of 
Iter  position;  as  I  thought,  the 
sound  of  her  married  nsme  carried 
with  it  some  power, and  she  relapsed 
again  into  her  quiet  sobbing. 

44  My  child,"  1  said,  Uking  both 
her  hands,  and  looking  into  her  blue 
eyes,  thai^li  she  tried  to  avoid  me, 
"  1  am  growing  an  old  woman,  and 
hare  seeu  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  the  temptation  to  which 
you  an*  thinking  of  weldiug  is  one 
that  never  can,  and  never  will,  bring 
happiness.  This  is  heave nV justice. 
You  have  no  right  to  blame  your 
friend-*  beyond  a  certain  point ;  if 
thev  hurried  vou,  it  was  otilv  because 
you  allowed  touraelf  to  be  hurried. 
Juvt  think  whether  the  idea  of 
being  well  off  as  Mr.  Davis's  wife 
had  no  weight  with  vou,  before  you 
tbr"W  :ul  the  blame  on  vour  tricuda.** 

She  made  no  answer,  and  1  went 
on  speaking  to  her.  What  1  had 
to  say  was,  1  fear,  neither  very 
original,  nor,  of  ilsclt,  very  convinc- 
ing, but,  such  as  it  was,  it  cauie 
straight  from  my  heart,  knock, 
ing  at  the  do»r  of  hers,  and, 
after  a  time,  it  began  to  prevail. 
With  every  foud  eutnaty,  1  im- 
plored   her    to  let    nie   save    her 
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from  her  own  weakness,  and,  thank 
God,  after  a  long  struggle  I  suc- 
ceeded. But  it  was  a  long  conflict, 
and  I  was  as  weary  and  worn  when 
it  was  over  as  she  appeared  to  be. 
I  could  never  have  given  the  childish 
little  creature  credit  for  half  the 
firmness  and  courage  she  showed, 
when  once  she  gave  me  her  promise 
to  abandon  her  contemplated  folly. 

I  ascertained  from  her  that  youug 
Barrel  was  to  start  with  her  hus- 
band and  ascend  the  mountain  for 
a  short  way,  and  then,  feigning 
fatigue,  to  return  with  a  guide  to 
Zermatt,  whence  he  would  ride  up 
to  the  Riffelberg,  where  she  was  to 
be  in  readiness  to  meet  him.  They 
were  to  meet  at  a  spot  where  we 
bad  often  sat,  and  as  she  was  not 
to  return  to  the  hotel  again  before 
her  flight,  the  foolish  young  people 
imagined  it  would  be  thought  she 
had  met  with  some  accident  among 
the  rocks,  aud  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  retarded.  From  the  hour 
which  she  named  as  that  fixed  for 
their  meeting,  I  thought  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  so  I  hurried  her 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  persuaded 
her  to  allow  me  to  lock  her  into 
her  room,  and  give  me  a  note  for 
young  Darrel,  which  she  accordingly 
did,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  feel 
happier  than  when  I  slipped  her 
door-key  quietly  into  my  pocket.  I 
then  left  the  house,  and  proceeded 
to  the  place  appointed  for  Mr. 
Darrel'8  rendezvous  with  her. 

I  took  my  camp-stool  with  me, 
and  had  not  to  wait  very  long.  When 
Mr.  Darrel,  approaching  in  haste, 
discovered,  instead  of  the  pretty 
figure  he  had  expected,  an  elderly 
lady  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  in  her 
bonnet  and  wearing  a  black  shawl, 
aud  with  a  stout  "  Miv.  Gamp  "  um- 
brella in  her  hand,  he  was  naturally 
much  discomposed  aud  annoyed,  and, 
if  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  1  think 
lip  made  use  of  a  profane  exclama- 
tion. He  was  about  to  withdraw, 
after  making  some  idiotic  aud  awk- 


ward remark,  when  I  stopped  him 
by  saying, — 

"  It  is  no  use  your  going  to  the 
hotel,  Mr.  Darrel.  Mrs.  Davis 
will  not  see  vou.  I  thiuk  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  return  to 
Zermatt,  and  thence  to-night  to 
Visp,  and  from  Visp  to  the  Enga- 
dine,  perhaps,  where  you  will  be 
sure  not  to  meet  the  Davises." 

The  young  man  turned  round  on 
me  scarlet  with  anger,  and  seemed 
about  to  abuse  me;  I  interrupted 
him,  however,  just  after  he  had  got 
out  the  words,  "  What  business  is 
this  of  yours,  you  meddlesome  old 
fool?" 

"  It  is  as  much  my  business  to  try 
and  prevent  folly  and  evil  as  it  is 
yours  to  bring  them  to  pass,  Mr. 
Darrel,"  I  replied,  quietly  ;  "  aud  if, 
instead  of  calling  me  names,  which 
I  can  quite  forgive,  considering  your 
state  of  mind,  you  will  stay  here 
with  me  a  few  moments  aud  talk 
things  over  together,  it  will  be  more 
to  your  advantage  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Davis." 

Scowling  at  me,  and  looking  as  if 
he  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
put  an  end  to  me  then  and  there,  he 
sat  down  on  a  bit  of  rock  and  we 
begau  to  talk.  I  told  him  that  he 
could  not  see  Mrs.  Davis,  that  she 
had  requested  to  be  locked  up  in 
her  room,  and  that  the  key  was  in 
safe  keeping — not  on  my  person,  I 
could  assure  him,  as  I  saw  him  cast  a 
glance  in  the  direction  of  my  pocket, 
but  where  he  could  not  find  it  by  any 
possibility — and  that  she  had,  more- 
over, sent  him  a  note  informing  him 
of  her  wishes.  1  then  handed  him 
the  letter,  which  ho  read  with  the 
same  sulky  scowl  that  had  over- 
spread his  face  ever  since  he  found 
out  that  he  was  thwarted.  When  . 
he  put  the  letUr  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  I 
thoug.it  he  might  be  won  over  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  1  told  him  I 
was  sure  he  loved  Mrs.  Davis  too 
well  to  wish  to  ruin  her  life  and  dia- 
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honour  her  name.  But  it  was  all 
no  use,  and  at  last  his  selfish  per- 
sistence made  me  feel  no  scruple 
in  threatening  him  harshly.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  return  at 
once  to  Zermatt,  and  betake  himself 
away  out  of  Switzerland,  I  would 
tell  everything  to  Mr.  Davis  on 
his  return  from  Monte  Rosa.  This 
seemed  to  stagger  him  a  little,  for 
I  had  found  out  that  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Davis  were  rather  in  awe  of 
the  absent  man's  violence  of  dispo- 
sition. I  did  not  believe  him  to  be 
in  the  least  of  a  violent  nature,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  face  of  great 
provocation,  but  he  was  gruff  and 
fierce-looking.  However,  I  said 
nothing  of  this  belief  to  either  of 
the  young  people  at  the  time,  for 
their  fears  were  a  good  ally  of  mine. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  making  Mr.  Darrel 
retire  in  disorder  down  hill  on  his 
way  back  to  Zermatt. 

So  far  danger  was  over  for  the 
present ;  whether  Mrs.  Davis  would 
adhere  to  her  good  resolutions  was 
more  than  I  could  tell,  but  I  hoped 
for  the  best.  I  was  sure  there  was 
good  in  her  rough  husbaud,  and  if 
she  could  be  brought  to  see  it  I 
felt  the  victory  would  be  won  for 
ever.  I  returned  slowly  to  the 
hotel  and  let  out  my  prisoner,  whom 
I  found  better  than  I  expected,  and 
thoroughly  thankful  in  her  heart,  I 
believe,  that  Mr.  Darrel  had  been 
dismissed. 

We  were  led  to  expect  that  Mr. 
Davis  would  reach  the  Eiffel  berg,  on 
his  return  from  his  expedition,  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Several  people  had  been 
watching  his  ascent  all  day  with 
glasses,  and  they  announced  that 
an  accident  had  evidently  happened 
during  a  part  of  the  ascent  when 
the  climbers  were  not  visible  from 
the  Gorner  Grat.  As  soon  as  this 
rumour  spread,  I  took  every  pre- 
cautioa  to  prevent  its  reaching  Mrs. 
"*  vis's  ears,  and  in  this  I  was  well 


assisted  by  the  people  of  the  hotel. 
My  own  anxiety,  however,  was 
great.  The  accident  had  happened 
in  the  descent,  I  found,  and  had 
occasioned  a  great  delay,  so  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  thev  could 
reach  the  Kiffelberg  that  night  at 
all. 

About  half-past  ten,  however, 
they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  weary, 
but  elated  at  having  attained  the 
"  Hdchste  Spitze,"  and  successfully 
accomplished  their  return  under 
circumstances  of  no  common  diffi- 
culty. One  of  the  guides,  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  walking 
last,  had  missed  his  footing,  and  un- 
fortunately, just  as  he  did  so,  tho 
rope,  which  Jbe  had  apparently  fas- 
tened in  some  very  careless  fashion, 
slipped  its  knot,  and  the  poor  fellow, 
after  eliding  a  few  yards  down  a 
snow  slope,  disappeared  in  a  crevasse. 
It  was  a  perilous  matter  even  to 
search  for  him,  but  Mr.  Davis  did 
his  utmost,  and  insisted  on  being 
lowered  down  the  crevasse.  With 
much  difficulty  he  found  the  unfortu- 
nate guide,  who  was  hauled  up  half- 
dead,  but  in  the  process  therope,none 
too  good  when  they  set  out,  became 
so  frayed  that  it  seemed  to  the  last 
degree  dangerous  to  submit  it  to 
the  test  of  another  man's  weight. 
By  skilful  management,  however, 
the  difficulty  was  overcome,  and 
Mr.  Davis  was  extricated  from  a 
position  that  had  at  one  time 
seemed  desperate  enough.  On  the 
slow  return  journey  he  had  helped 
to  carry  the  poor  guide,  whose  leg 
was  broken,  and  his  conduct  through 
all  the  trying  circumstances  had 
been  such  as  to  make  him  the  hero 
of  the  hour—more  especially  as 
he  had  chanced  to  injure  his  arm 
through  his  exertions.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that,  in  her  anxiety  about 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Davis  seemed  to 
forget  all  about  the  young  man  at 
that  time  in  hot  retreat  upon  Visp  ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  meet- 
ing, \rt\exi  at  \urti  Wtfi  ^trcVj  TOtoNroad, 
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I  was  led  to  hope  that  the  danger 
I  had  helped  to  avert  was  really 
over. 

Despite  niy  dislike  to  Mr.  Row- 
laml9on's  conceit,  I  could  not  but 
admit  that  he  had  had  his  eyes 
about  him  to  some  purpose.  I  did 
not,  however,  feel  inclined  to  write 
and  tell  him  all  that  had  passed  ;  I 
only  sent  him  a  few  lines  to  say  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Davis  had  left 
the  Eiffel  hotel  on  the  verv  best  of 
terms.  I  think  having  to  nurse 
her  husband,  and  hearing  him 
praised  on  all  side*,  had  a  great 
deal   to  do  with   reconciling  Mrs. 

Davis  to  her  lot  in  life. 

*  •  •  • 

I  was  in  London  the  spring  follow- 
ing when  the  Water  Colour  Exhi- 
bition opened ;  and  going  there  on 
the  first  day,  I  found  Mr.  Rowland- 
son  near  one  of  his  own  pictures — 
a  splendid  painting  of  the  Matter- 
horn — drinking  in  with  eagerness 
the  various  delighted  exclamations 
of  the  public.  At  first  when  I 
looked  at  him  he  did  not  know  me, 
he  was  so  busy  watching  a  great 
lady  who  was  admiring  his  "  own 
skies;"  but  after  a  minute  or  two 
I  thought  the  surest  way  to  attract 
his  attention  would  be  to  get  in 
front  of  the  picture  and  exhibit  my 
delight  by  some  movement  or  ex- 
clamation. I  accordingly  did  this, 
and  after  standing  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  front  of  the  painting,  and 
putting  on  my  spectacles  with  a 
little  parade,  I  felt  a  touch  on  my 
arm,  and,  looking  round,  found  the 
artist  at  my  side. 

"Well,    wasn't    I    right ?"    he 


squeaked  (his  voice  had  grown  more 
disagreeable  than  ever),  fixing  his 
little  beads  of  eyes  on  me  in  an 
indescribably  searching  manner. 
"  You  said  it  ended  all  right,  but 
I'm  sure  there  was  a  row  of  some 
kiud  first.  You  ought  to  have 
written  more — it's  no  use  trying  to 
take  me  in — there  are  two  or  three 
men  in  this  room  could  tell  you 
that." 

What  could  I  do  with  such  a 
man?  I  sat  down  with  him,  and 
told  him  a  long,  rambling  story, 
trying  to  give  him  many  words  and 
little  information.  But  he  did  not 
like  being  put  off  with  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  accounts  of  the 
weather,  and  became  so  tiresome 
and  impatient,  that  when  I  saw  his 
eyes  fixed  angrily  on  two  people  who 
were  daring  to  criticize  his  work  I 
slipped  off,  and  was  out  of  the  room 
before  he  had  looked  round. 

I  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Albert 
Davis  since,  but  I  occasionally  see 
her  name  at  the  top  of  the  first 
sheet  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
I  received  a  letter  from  her  about 
six  months  after  I  left  Switzerland 
— she  had  taken  down  my  address 
when  we  parted — but  as  it  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  except  un- 
limited praise  of  her  husband  and 
expressions  of  happiness,  it  was 
more  gratifying  to  me  than  in- 
teresting to  the  public.  She  in- 
formed me,  in  a  postscript,  that  Mr. 
Darrel  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  young  lady  at  Brighton. 
So  this  was  the  end  of  my  inter- 
ference among  strangers  at  a  Swiss 
mountain  inn. 
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MARRIAGE   AND   ABDUCTION. 


In  a  book  On  Primitive  Marriage, 
written  bv  Mr.  McLennan,  a  Scotch 
advocate,  the  form  of  capture  in 
marriage  ceremonies  is  ingenioualy, 
though  somewhat  fancifully,  dis- 
cussed. It  is  there  said  that  "  the 
symbol  of  capture  occurs  whenever, 
tiler  a  contract  of  marriage,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  constitution  of 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
that  the  bridegroom  or  his  friends 
should  go  through  the  form  of 
feigning  to  steal  the  bride,  or  carry 
her  off  from  her  friends  by  superior 
force.  The  marriage  ia  agreed  upon 
by  bargain,  and  the  theft  or  abduc- 
tion follows  aa  a  concerted  matter 
of  form,  to  make  valid  the  marriage. 
The  test,  then,  of  the  presence  of 
the  symbol  in  any  ease  is  that  the 
capture  ia  concerted,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  contract  of  marriage. 
If  there  ia  no  preceding  contract, 
the  case  ve  one  of  actual  abduc- 
tion/' 

This  is  said  to  hare  been  the 

2 stem  among  the  Spartans  and  the 
Miiaiis,  at  least  in  those  plebeian 
Roman  marriages  which  were  not 
constituted  by  camfarreatio  or  co~ 
ewq>tiof  the  religious  and  the  civil 
marriage.  The  bridegroom  and  his 
friends,  the  time  agreed  upon  having 
arrived,  invaded  the  house  of  the 
bride,  and  carried  off  the  lady  with 
feigned  force  from  the  lap  of  her 
mother,  or  of  her  nearest  female 
relation  if  the  mother  were  dead  or 
absent.  The  story  of  the  captive 
damsel  in  Apuleims  ie  Aeimo  Aurto 
narrates  how  the  bride'*  mother, 
bavin-?  dressed  her  becomingly  in 
nuptial  apparel,  waa  loading  her 
with  ki*»«-*,  and  looking  forward  to 
a  future  line  of  descendant*,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  band  of  robbers, 


armed  like  gladiators,  rushed  in  with 
glittering  swords,  made  straight  for 
her  chamber  in  a  compact  column, 
and  without  any  struggle  or  resist* 
ance  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
servants,  tore  her  away,  half  dead 
with  fear,  from  the  bosom  of  her 
trembling  mother. 

This  custom  of  carrying  off  a 
bride  prevails  among  the  Uindoos, 
the  Kalmucks,  and  Circassians,  and 
exists  in  various  parte  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  in  the  primitive 
races  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  America.  In  Valiancy's  Col- 
lectanea de  Rebae  Hibermicie,  vol.  i. 
p.  122,  an  account  ia  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Piers,  in  his  description  of 
Westmeath,  of  Irish  marriages 
(about  1682).  "In  their  mar- 
riages,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  cattle  abound,  the  parents 
and  friends  on  each  side  meet  on 
the  side  of  a  bill,  or,  if  the  weather 
be  cold,  in  some  place  of  shelter, 
about  midway  between  both  dwel- 
lings. If  agreement  ensue,  they 
drink  the  agreement  bottle,  aa  they 
call  it,  which  is  a  bottle  of  good 
usquebaugh,  and  this  goes  merrily 
round.  For  payment  of  the  portion, 
which  generally  is  a  determinate 
number  of  cows,  little  care  is  taken, 
only  the  father  or  next  of  kin  to 
the  bride  sends  to  his  neighbours 
and  friends,  two  mmtmm  ticissitw 
dimie  obtemtm,  and  every  one  gives 
bis  cow  or  heifer,  and  thua  the 
portion  is  auickly  paid.  Never- 
theless, caution  is  taken  from  the 
bridegroom  on  the  day  of  delivery 
for  restitution  of  the  cattle,  in  case 
the  bride  die  childless  within  a 
certain  day  limited  by  agreement ; 
and  in  this  ease  every  man's  own 
is  restored.     Thi 
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taken  tbat  no  man  shall  grow  rich 
by  after  marriages.  On  the  day 
of  bringing  home,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  ride  out  and  meet 
the  bride  and  her  friends  at  the 
place  of  treaty ;  being  come  near 
each  other,  the  custom  was  of  old 
to  cast  short  darts  at  the  company 
that  attended  the  bride,  but  at 
such  distance  that  seldom  any  hurt 
ensued.  Yet  it  is  not  out  of  the 
memory  of  man  that  the  Lord  of 
Howth,  on  such  an  occasion,  lost  an 
eye."  This  idea  of  a  sham  assault 
in  carrying  off  a  bride  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  throwing  old  shoes 
and  slippers  after  a  wedding  party, 
a  practice  kept  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Where  marriage  begins  and 
abduction  ends  would  be  an 
amusing  narrative,  so  varied  are 
the  peculiarities  of  nations  and  so 
characteristic  their  habits;  but  a 
study  of  this  kind  would  lead  far 
away,  and  thither  we  cannot 
follow. 

Abduction  indicates  the  ferocity 
of  ancient  manners,  and  is  an  of- 
fence traceable  to  early  periods  of 
history.  The  Past  on  Letters  in- 
dicate its  existence  in  the  early 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  Princes  in 
England,  and  the  first  statute  on 
the  subject  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  This  was  followed 
by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  took 
away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  the 
offender,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  that  the  crime 
ceased  to  be  a  capital  offence  and 
punishable  with  death.  It  is  sin- 
gular how  uniform  is  crime,  and  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Henries  the  of- 
fence of  abduction  was  done  by 
fellowships  of  armed  men  commit- 
ting all  manner  of  law  lass  acts,  so 
in  later  periods  similar  combinations 
of  men  have  united  to  accomplish 
like  purposes.  A  reason  for  the 
decrease  of  the  crime  may  be  in 
the  increased  facilities  of  pursuit ; 
and  as  marriage  was  generally  the 


object  of  the  parties,  the  formalities 
of  notice  and  registration,  aud  con- 
sent to  validate  marriage,  may  be 
suggested  why  abductions  are  now- 
a-days  so  rarely  attempted.  For- 
merly, to  constitute  the  offence 
there  must  have  been  a  taking  and 
an  actual  marriage  or  defilement; 
now  neither  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  offence,  which  is  simply 
the  taking  away  or  detaining  a 
woman  against  her  will,  from 
motives  of  lucre,  with  intent.  The 
old  principle  was  that  if  the 
original  taking  or  marriage  was 
against  consent,  the  offence  was 
complete,  and  this  though  the 
woman  was  taken  by  the  offender 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
was  forced  to  continue  with  him 
against  her  will;  or  if,  being 
originally  taken  by  force,  and  after- 
wards consenting  to  the  marriage ; 
in  either  case  it  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  offender  culpable.  The 
consent  being  induced  by  threats 
or  fear  brought  the  offenders  within 
the  statute.  But  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  law  limit  the  offence 
to  a  forcible  abduction  for  purposes 
of  lucre. 

Formerly  also,  it  being  necessary 
to  prove  an  actual  marriage  or  de- 
filement, it  followed  that  if  a 
woman  were  taken  forcibly  in  one 
county  and  married  in  another,  the 
offence,  not  being  complete  in  either, 
was  not  indictable  in  either  county. 
Thus,  in  1804,  two  brothers  .vere 
acquitted  on  a  charge  of  abducting 
a  Mrs.  Lee,  whom  they  had  forcibly 
taken  away  in  a  chaise  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  at  Oxford,  by  one  of  the 
brothers,  the  offence  was  completed. 

Another  remarkable  case  was  that 
of  Swensden,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  Dane,  who  was  hanged 
for  abduction,  though  there  was 
evidence  of  consent  both  before  and 
at  the  marriage,  but  whether  under 
fear  or  not  was  doubtful,  and  so  ft 
was  ruled  by  Chief  Justice  Holt  that 
consent  was.  immaterial,  .  2       **A~ 
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bad  been  arrested  br  coutrivance 
of  the  prisoner  on  a  false  writ,  and 
being  taken  to  the  Vino  Tavern, 
in  Holborn,  waa  threatened  with 
being  sent  to  Newgate,  unless  she 
consented  to  be  married.  The 
chaplain  of  the  Fleet  and  bis  clerk 
were  sent  for,  and  the  parson  having 
asked  the  lady  if  she  consented,  be 
said  she  replied  "  Yes,*'  without  any 
appearance  of  compulsion;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  this  trial  took 
place  when  the  witnesses  were  not 
sworn. 

The  prisoner  had  asserted  that, 
before  carrying  her  off,  she  had 
squeezed  his  hand  and  kissed  him ; 
whereupon  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
had  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  French 
mode  of  criminal  procedure  by  in- 
terrogation of  prisoners,  asked,  "If 
the  was  consenting,  why  theu  did 
you  force  her  to  the  tavern,  and 
marry  her  by  a  parson  vou  had 
provided  for  that  purpose  f  *'  The 
prisoner  answered,  "She  married 
me  with  as  much  freedom  aa  there 
could  be  in  woman.'*  Swensden 
was  convicted  and  executed.  A 
report  of  this  case  will  be  found  in 
14  State  Trial*.  350-639. 

In  1091,  Lord  Mohun  and  Captain 
Hill  attempted  to  abduct  Airs. 
Bracegirdle,  the  celebrated  actress, 
as  she  led  the  theatre.  They  had 
engaged  a  coach  and  four  horses, 
and  hired  soldiers  for  the  purpose. 
Her  mother,  who  held  her  by  the 
wrist,  clung  round  her,  and  thus 
aaved  her,  for  time  was  afforded  for 
a  re*cue,  and  the  neighbourhood 
aided  in  her  freedom.  Hill  vowed 
▼engeance,  and  having,  as  a  sort 
of  interlude,  killed  Mountford,  an 
actor,  who,  it  was  thought,  stood  in 
the  way  of  Hill's  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  whom  Lord 
Mohun  and  himself  dogged  home, 
Mountford  and  Lord  Mohun 
i  wrangling,  Hill  stabbed  him 
1  the    actor   could  draw  his 

si  The  grand  jury  of  Middle- 

lound  a  bill  of  murder  against 


Hill  and  Lord  Mohun.  The  latter 
was  taken  aud  tried  in  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward,  judged  by 
the  entire  peerage.  The  unanimous 
opinion  or  the  king  (who  was  pre- 
sent during  the  trial)  and  of  the 
public  was  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  murder,  but  the  peer*, 
by  sixty-nine  to  fourteen,  acquitted 
the  culprit.  He  was  afterward* 
killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  His  life,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  states,  "was  one  long 
revel  and  brawl.** 

'  Mr.  Fronde,  in  The  English  in 
Ireland,  gives  the  narrative  of 
some  abductions  which  took  place 
in  Irvland  during  the  present 
centurr,  and  traces  them  to  the 
revengeful  feelings  of  the  Itomnn 
Catholic  inhabitants  towards  Pro- 
testants— feelings  the  result  of  the 
penal  laws ;  that,  in  fact,  the  ab- 
ductions were  a  retribution  for  the 
wrongs  inflicted  in  earlier  periods 
of  the  historv  of  Ireland.  As  the 
references  Mr.  Froude  relic*  on 
are  certain  papers  or  records  in 
Dublin  Castle,  we  have  no  means 
of  vouching  his  theory,  but  that 
abductions  existed  in  Ireland  cen- 
turies previous  to  the  time  in 
question  is  aa  certain  as  that  the 
character  of  the  Irish  Celt  has  ex- 
perienced little  or  no  modification. 

The  traditional  history  of  nations 
furnishes  instances  of  abductions,  all 
of  a  selfish  character,  the  offence 
resulting  in  a  war  of  individuals  or 
of  peoples. 

The  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Argos  was  abducted  by  a  Phoenician  ; 
the  Greeks  carried  off  Europa  from 
Tyre,  and  Medea  from  Colchis ;  the 
more  famous  elopement  of  Helen 
from  her  husband,  the  King  of 
Sparta,  waa  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  led  to  the  sarcasm  of 
Herodotua,  that "  to  earrv  off  women 
waa  manifestly  the  deed  of  unjust 
men,  but  to  make  so  serious  a  matter 
of  their  abduction  was  the  part  of 
simpletons,  since  they  hardly  could 
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have  been  carried  off  without  their 
own  consent."  This  opinion  differed 
from  the  principle  ot   the  Soman 
law,  which  considered  women  would 
not  of  their  own  will  be  abducted, 
unless  by  the  allurements  of  men. 
Most  of  the  instances  recorded  in 
ancient  times  come  rather  within 
the  rapt  us  mulierum  of  that  law 
than  within  the  simple  abduction, 
which  is  but    the  carrying  off  a 
woman  against   her  will,  but  for 
either  offence  the  punishment  under 
the  Boman  law  was  death  and  con- 
fiscation  of  goods.    Sive  volentibu* 
sice  nolentibus  mulieribus  tale  fact* 
mus  fuerit  perpetratum.    The  Bape 
of  the  Sabines  was  attended  with  a 
good  effect,  for  when  that  nation 
and  the    Eomans  were    about    to 
engage  in  war  because  of  the  out- 
rage, the  women,  who  were  allied 
to    both    nations,  interposed  with 
the  feminine  weapons  of  entreaties 
and  tears,  and  stayed  the  mutual 
slaughter  which  would  have  neces- 
sarily ensued,  and  they,  by  these 
means,  united  the  two  nations  in  a 
firm  and  durable  peace.    We  need 
not  deal  with  traditional  periods  of 
history,   but  come  to  times  com* 
paratively  modern ;  and  surely  it 
must  appear  strange  that  an  offence 
Buch  as  abduction,  which  one  would 
ordinarily  suppose  could  exist  only 
amid  barbarous  tribes,  has  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  refined  and  cultured 
civilization.     It  was  an  outrage  con- 
genial at  all  times  to  a  certain  class 
of  spirits,  who  having  no  patrimony, 
nor    desire    to    follow    an    honest 
calling,  ascertained  what   available 
maiden  was  within  reach  ;  and  if  she 
could  not  be  secured  by  the  common 
appliances  of  courtship,  means  were 
adopted  to  carry  her  off,  and  there 
were  ever  found  allies  and  adherents 
to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  un- 
manly enterprise. 

In  England  the  offence,  even  on 
the  borders,  was  never  practised  on 
a  large  scale.  Occasionally  some  re- 
markable case  turned  up,  like  the 


Turner  and  Wakefield  one,  but  there 
was  never  anything  like  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  among   the    people  for 
the    perpetrator    of    the   offence. 
Amid    the    Celtic  nations  it  was 
very  frequent,  and  its  origin  may 
be  traced  to  the  sept  or  clan  feel- 
ing, which    demanded    the   entire 
devotion   of  body  and  soul  to  a 
chief,  who,  ever  in  a  whirl  of  faction 
and  intrigne,  would  lead  a  wild  and 
roving  life,  and  thus  necessitate  in 
his  followers  a  similarity  of  taste 
and  inclination,  which  might  end 
in  almost  any  result.    The  behest 
of    the    chief   agreeing    with    the 
inclination  of  the  clansman,  to  will 
was  to  be  obeyed,  and  on  the  mind 
of   the   followers  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong  never  ootruded  it- 
self.    With  the  followers  the  con- 
sideration was  their  protection,  and 
as  the  price  of  that  protection  the 
utmost    subserviency  was  exacted 
by  the   superiors.     The  personal 
feeling  of  dependence  thus  assumed 
a  principle,  and  it  was  for  the  chief 
to  utilize  it  for  right  or   wrong. 
Besides,  amid  primitive  tribes,  the 
marriage  tie  was  not  considered  as 
of  a  sacred  character ;  and  the  entire 
disregard  of  legitimacy  in  the  elec- 
tion of  chiefs  among  Celtic  nations 
shows  that  might  ruled  over  right, 
and  that  there  was  a  ready  source 
at  hand  of  contention  and  disturb- 
ance,  that  might  be  diverted  into 
any  channel.    Indeed,  in  Ireland, 
the  custom  of  tanistry,  which  gave 
the  right  of  inheritance  of  land  to 
the  oldest  and  most  worthy  man  of 
the  blood  and  surname  of  him  who 
died  seized,  was,  by  Sir  John  Davis, 
regarded  the  great  cause  of  the  bar- 
barism and  desolation  which  existed 
for  so  many  centuries ;  and  the  cog- 
nate custom  of   gavelkind,   which 
divided  the  lands  amongst  all  the 
les  of  the  sept  according  to  the 
<       i      n    of   toe    chief,   whether 
1  aided 
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custom  of  gavelkind,  as  prevalent 
in  Ireland  and  North  wales,  ex- 
cluded wives  of  dower,  and  the 
daughters  were  not  inheritable 
of  lands,  even  though  their 
fathers  had  died  without  male  issue ; 
and  this  exclusion  constituted  the 
difference  between  that  custom  in 
these  countries  and  the  custom  in 
Kent,  where  wives  were  always 
dowable,  and  daughters  might  in- 
herit. These  differences,  in  Ireland 
at  least,  were  removed  by  a  special 
resolution  of  the  Irish  judges  in 
the  time  of  James  I. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Bob  Roy  speaks  of  abduc- 
tion as  being  common  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Highlands  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  narrates  an  occur- 
rence happening  at  that  period, 
when  some  of  the  MacGregor  clan 
carried  off  a  female  from]  her  home 
under  circumstances  of  great  vio- 
lence. Sir  Walter,  having  strongly 
censured  the  offence,  was  remon- 
strated with  by  a  lady  friend  of  his 
own  for  so  doing,  she  naively  in- 
forming him  her  mother  had  never 
seen  her  father  till  the  bridal  night, 
when  he  carried  her  off  with  ten 
head  of  black  cattle ;  the  prudence 
of  the  Scotch  being  thus  character- 
istically illustrated  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  bride  not  forgetting  her 
tocher. 

So  long  ago  as  the  fifth  century, 
abduction  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Ireland,  for  in  the  Senchus  Mor, 
a  collection  of  Irish  laws,  written 
probably  a.d.  44.8-451,  the  offence 
is  enumerated  amid  the  rules  of  social 
connections  thus : — "  In  the  connec- 
tion of  abduction,  they  ought  not 
to  divide  anything  of  live  chattels 
or  dead  chattels  at  their  separation 
except  the  offspring.  If  the  woman 
who  lias  been  carried  off  from  her 
tribe  by  abduction,  has  given  aught 
to  the  husband  who  has  abducted 
her,  it  is  unlawful  to  withhold  it  from 
the  tribe,  and  it  shall  be  restored  and 
paid  for  with  half  dire-fine,  if  it 


belong  to  the  woman  who  gave  it." 
These  ancient  Irish  laws  depended 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Brehons 
(judges),  with  the  assent  of  the 
kings,  and  the  Senchus  3for7  which 
contains  them,  was  written  about 
the  period  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 

The  passage  from  the  Senchus 
would  show  the  offence  was  by  no 
means  unknown  at  that  early  period, 
and  that  its  occurrence  required 
some  check. 

The  most  memorable  case  of 
abduction  in  Ireland  was  probably 
when  a  King  of  Leinster  carried 
off  by  force  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
bouring petty  sovereign,  and  so 
lost  his  territories,  by  reason  of 
the  dishonoured  sovereign  and  the 
Kins  of  Connaught  avenging  the 
insult.  This  again  led  to  the 
King  of  Leinster  applying  to 
Henry  II.  of  England  to  aid  him 
in  the  endeavour  to  recover  the 
lost  sovereignty,  by  offering  to 
become  his  feudatory;  and  so,  in 
obedience  to  the  request,  Henry 
obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  the 
famous  Bull,  by  which  the  Pope 
granted  to  that  king  the  right 
of  entry  into  Ireland,  and  the 
execution  therein  of  whatever  per- 
tained to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  the  land.  As  may 
be  supposed,  tho  accounts  conflict 
whether  the  abducted  lady  was  or 
was  not  a  willing  victim;  but  the 
example  thus  set  continued  for 
centuries  afterwards  to  be  followed, 
and  throughout  the  kingdom  the 
offence  of  abduction  was  wide- 
spread. But  a  picture  of  this 
King  of  Leinster  has  been  supplied 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  says 
of  him:  "He  was  tall  and  huge, 
warlike  and  daring,  with  a  voice 
hoarse  from  shouting  in  battle, 
desiring  to  be  feared  rather  than 
loved ;  an  oppressor  of  the  noble, 
a  raiser-up  of  the  low ;  tyrannical  to 
his  own  people,  and  detested  by 
strangers ;  •  one  who  had  his  hand 
agamat  eNerj  mw&,*xui  every  man's 
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band  against  bim."  There  is  no  im- 
probability, therefore,  in  the  further 
record  of  his  exploits,  that  when, 
after  a  victory,  bis  followers  threw 
a  bundle  of  heads  at  his  feet,  the 
brute  seized  one  of  them  by  the 
hair,  and  discovering  it  was  that  of 
a  hated  enemy,  he  tore  off  the  nose 
and  lips  with  his  teeth.  The  Irish 
princess  must  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it ! 

However,  whatever  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  crime,  or  what  the  cause 
of  its  frequency,  it  in  Ireland  at- 
tained serious  magnitude.  The 
people  generally  did  not  regard  it, 
with  disapprobation.  There  was  a 
daring  recklessness,  a  barbarous 
gallantry,  an  audacious  defiance  of 
law  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
offence,  which  somehow  excited  a 
sympathy,  and  the  imaginative  cha- 
racter of  the  people  gave  to  it  a 
chivalrous  aspect.  The  results  were 
never  thought  of  till  the  pecuniary 
element  intervened,  and  then  some 
of  the  romance  was  dissipated,  and 
the  bare  selfishness  of  the  act  ex- 
hibited itself. 

It  is  not  more  than  eighty  years 
ago  since  there  existed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  what  were  called  abduction 
clubs,  whose  members  were  bound 
by  oath  to  assist  in  carrying  off 
such  women  having  money  as  were 
fixed  upon,  whose  location  and  for- 
tune they  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
emissaries;  and  if  any  difficulty  arose 
as  to  the  fortunate  man  who  was  to 
possess  her  so  abducted,  the  mem- 
bers drew  lots,  and  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  secure  her.  No 
girl  was  safe  who  had  the  reputation 
of  a  fortune,  and  the  girl  abducted 
was  too  often  influenced  by  some 
romantic  notion  as  to  be  captivated 
by  this  means  of  securing  a  husband. 

The  legislature,  to  check  the 
crime,  had  (as  we  have  said)  inter- 
fered so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  for  in  that  king's  time 
an  Act  was  p  ed,  reciting  that 
women  havii  bstances,  for  the 
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lucre  of  such  substances,  have  been 
often  taken  by  misdoera,  contrary  to 
their  will,  and  afterwards  married  to 
such  'misdoers,    and  then  enacted 
that  any  one  so  taking  a  woman 
away  against  her  will,  or  procuring 
such  to  be  done,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony ;  and  by  a  statute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the    forcible   abduction 
was  made  punishable  with  death. 
Again,  by  a  statute  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  any  one  above  fourteen  years 
who  carried  off  any  female  unmarried, 
within  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  from 
possession  of  and  against  the  will 
of   her    father    or    guardian,   was 
punishable  by   fine  and  imprison- 
ment,  and  her  property  became  for* 
feitable  to  the  next  of  kin.      In 
Ireland,  in  1634,  there  was  passed 
an  enactment  punishing  those  who 
carried  off  "  maydens  that  be  in- 
heritors," and  its  language  is  pecu- 
liar :  "  Where  maydens  and  women 
children  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  others  (as  well  such  as  be  heires 
apparent  to  their  ancestors  as  others, 
having   left  unto    them  by    their 
father  or  other  ancestor,  or  friends, 
lands,  tenement8,and  hereditaments, 
or  other  great  substance  in  goods 
and  chattels  moveable,  for  and  to 
the  intent  to  advance  them  in  mar- 
riage, somewhat  like  according  to 
their  degree,  and  as  might  be  most 
for  their  surety  and  comfort,  as  well 
for  themselves    and  of    all    their 
friends  and  their  folkes),  by  flattery, 
trifling  guifts  and  faire  promises  of 
many  unthrifty  and  light  personages, 
and  thereto  by  the  intreaty  of  per- 
sons of  lewd  demeanour,  and  others 
that  for  rewards  buy  and  sell  the 
said  maydens  and  children,  secretly 
allured  and  wonn,  to  contract  matri- 
mony with  the  said  unthrifty  and 
light   personages ;   and   thereupon, 
either  with  slight  or  force,  often- 
times be  taken  and  conveyed  away 
from  their  said  parents,  friends,  or 
kinsfolke,  to  'the  high   displeasure 
of  Almighty  God,  disparagement  of 
the  said  children,  and  the  extreme 
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continual  heavinesse  of  their  friends, 
which  ungodly  dealing,  for  lack 
of  wholesome  laws  to  the  redreese 
thereof,  remaineth  a  great  familiar 
and  common  mischief  in  this  oar 
Commonwealth/'  etc.  The  statute 
then  declares  the  punishment  for 
the  offences  enumerated,  and  (jives 
the  property  of  the  abducted  girl  to 
her  next  of  kin. 

Its  provisions,  however,  were 
found  ineffectual,  and  according!/,  in 
1707,  in  the  siith  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  offence  of  for- 
cible abduction  was  in  Ireland  made 
a  capital  felony,  and  those  who  car- 
ried  off  heiresses  were  deprived  of 
all  interest  in  the  property. 

But  amid  the  odd  matters  that 
appear  in  the  acts  of  legislation  of 
the  period,  that  sixth  of  Anne  has 
this  section  :  "  And  whereas  John 
O'Bryan  (who  was  bred  a  Papist, 
and)  is  a  person  of  no  fortune,  bath 
forcibly  taken  away  Margaret  Mac- 
namara, an  infant  of  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  out  of  the  possession 
and  custody  of  her  mother,  Margaret 
Macnamara,  with  intent  to  marry 
him,  the  said  John  O* Bryan,  and  to 
that  end  bath  by  force  detained  the 
said  minor  for  some  months  past  in 
his  custody,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the 
said  Margaret  Macnamara,  junior, 
hath  since,  the  18th  dsy  of  April, 
1707  (the*  day  on  which  she  was 
forced  away,  as  aforesaid),  inter- 
married mitb  the  said  John  O'Bryan 
in  such  manner  aa  that  tho  said 
marriage  may  not  be  dissolved,  or 
declared  void  by  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  then  the  for- 
tune to  which  the  said  Msrgnret 
Macnamara,  junior,  was  entitled 
before  such  marriage  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  vested  in  the  said  Mar- 

firet  Macnamara,  the  mother,  and 
imon  Purdun,  Esquire,  w  ho  were 
appointed  guardians  of  the  said 
minor  by  her  said  father's  will  upon 
the  following  trusts,"  etc.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  settle  £50  of  the  money  on 
the  infant  fur  her  life  for  her  sepa- 


rate use ;  if  she  survived  O'Bryan, 
ahe  was  to  receive  the  full  produce 
of  the  £2,000  during  her  life,  and 
after  her  death  it  waa  to  go  to  her 
children  ;  but  if  she  had  no  family, 
the  entire  waa  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  her  mother.  An  inter- 
polation of  this  kind  in  a  modern 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  a  very 
unusual  niece  of  legislation,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  its  result  was  to 
interfere  materially  with  athe~plana 
of  John  O'Bryan. 

8omewbere  about  the  rear  1797, 
there  resided  within  a  mile  or  so  of 
the  city  of  Cork  a  man  of  some  pro- 
perty, who  had  been  sheriff  of  that 
city,  and  on  the  occasion  of  being 
on,  a  deputation  to  the  Viceroy  of 
the  time  he  was  knighted.    He  waa 
extravagant  in  his  habits,  and  had 
gone   through   a  respectable  pro- 
perty ;  this  may  be  relieved  when 
we  mention  that  having  given  an 
entertainment    at    his    residence, 
which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Cork,  he  procured  the  entire 
way  to  his  house  to  be  lighted  with 
variegated  lamps,  whence  we  may 
assume  the  other  incidents  of  the 
feast  were  of  no  mean  description. 
He  had  been  married,  but  at  the 
time  we  are  referring  to  he  was  a 
widower  with  children.   Also  living 
in  the  city  of  Cork  waa  a  family  of 
respectability  and  wealth,  the  only 
daughter  of  whose  house  was  known 
to  have  a  fortune  of  £20,000.    Her 
father  was  dead,  but  her  mother 
still  lived  iu  delicate  health,  and 
the  daughter  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  residence  of  her  uncle,  who 
possessed  a  house  and  grouuds  of 
some    beauty    in    the    immediate 
neighbourhood.     In  the  mouth  of 
July  of  that  year  she  was  on  a 
visit  at  her  unrle*s,  and  ahilst  the 
family  were  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  after  luncheon,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman  on  the  lau  n 
looking  about  the  grouuds  attracted 
attention.      The    boat,    with    tlut 
courtesy  which  seems  a  rule  in  the 
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south  of  Ireland,  went  out,  and 
though  the  visitor  and  himself  were 
not  on  familiar  or  visiting  terms, 
each  knew  the  other.  The  visitor 
stated  he  was  influenced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds  to  venture 
upon  them,  and  the  host  courte- 
ously invited  him  to  waive  cere- 
mony and  stay  for  dinner.  The 
request  was  acceded  to,  and  be* 
sides  the  host's  family,  the  visitor 
was  introduced  to  the  heiress  of 
£20}000.  Nothing  remarkable  oc- 
curred on  the  occasion  of  the  intro- 
duction and  dinner,  but  a  few  days 
after  a  note  reached  the  host,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  lady's  mother,  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  seriously 
ill,  and  as  she  had  not  many  hours 
to  live,  it  was  desirable  that  her 
daughter  should  at  once  proceed 
and  see  her  mother.  The  uncle, 
never  dreaming  of  trick  or  fraud, 
ordered  out  his  carriage,  and  the 
hapless  daughter,  accompanied  [by 
two  of  her  female  cousins,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  Cork,  to 
witness,  as  they  believed,  the  dying 
scene  of  their  mother  and  aunt. 
The  night  was  unusually  stormy 
and  wet  for  the  season,  and  about 
half  way  the  carriage  was  suddenly 
stopped,  and  four  or  five  men,  having 
cut  the  traces,  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  coerced  the  sought-for  lady  to 
get  out.  She  did  so ;  and  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  chaise  which 
stood  near,  and  her  cousins  were 
left  in  the  carriage  with  broken 
traces  to  find  their  way  home  as 
best  they  could. 

The  abducted  lady  was  driven  to 
the  house  of  the  man  who  had  so 
abused  the  hospitality  of  his  enter- 
tainer ;  but  the  avenue  being  a  steep 
one  which  led  to  the  door,  the  horses 
became  restive,  and  she  was  carried 
out  of  the  chaise  by  her  abductor 
up  the  avenue  to  his  own  door. 
There  she  was  received  by  his 
sister ;  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so 
occurring,  she   was  told  she  was 


•brought  there  to  go  through  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  her 
abductor,  and  a  person  in  the  garb 
of  a  priest  being  present  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  they  forced  on  her 
finger  a  ring,  which  she  indignantly 
flung  aside.  Force  and  entreaties 
failed  to  alter  her  purpose,  and  for 
some  day  8  she  was  Kept  secluded  in 
the  house  to  which  6he  had  been 
brought.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts 
at  concealment,  her  hiding-place  was 
discovered,  and  she  was  restored  to 
her  'relatives.  An  atrocity  of  this 
kind  happening  so  near  a  city,  the 
parties  to  it  being  persons  of  posi- 
tion and  respectability,  necessarily 
induced  immediate  measures;  in- 
formations were  lodged  against  the 
culprit  and  his  sister,  and  both 
forthwith  absconded.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  the  lady's 
family,  offered  a  large  reward  for 
his  apprehension ;  all  efforts  to 
secure  him  were  unavailing,  but  an 
indictment  was  sent  up  against  him 
before  a  grand  jury,  and  process 
of  outlawry  was  awarded .  The  lady 
left  Ireland,  and  resided  in  England 
for  two  'years.  During  this  time, 
where  had  the  aggressor  been? 
He  had  never  been  out  of  the  city 
of  Cork,  though  sworn  informations 
had  been  laid ;  though  process  of 
outlawry  was  awarded,  he  remained 
throughout  these  two  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, and  in  sight  of  hundreds 
who  had  heard  of  his  exploit. 

No  one  gave  information  to  the 
authorities,  no  arrest  was  made,  but 
possibly  the  dread  of  one  or  other 
at  last  induced  him  to  write  to  the 
lady,  hoping  she  would  not  persevere 
in  vindictiveness,  but  excuse  the 
act,  and  offering  to  stand  his  trial 
for  the  abduction.  His  outlawry 
accordingly  was  reversed,  his  trial 
took  place,  the  lad  v  was  examined, 
the  defence  made  for  him  was  of  a 
purely  technical  description,  resting 
on  the  difficulty  of  her  identifying 
him  as  the  party  who  carried  her 
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out  of  tho  carriage,  and.  if  be  did, 
whether  such  act  was  a  sufficient 
taking  and  carrying  away  as  brought 
him  within  the  statute.  The  in- 
dictment against  him  being  for  un- 
lawfully and  feloniously  taking  away 
the  prosecutrix  by  force,  with  intent 
to  marry  her,  his  counsel  contended 
that  the  evidence  went  to  show 
it  was  by  his  procuration  this  was 
attempted,  and  not  bv  direct  act  of 
the  prisoner  himself.  Tho  indict* 
ment  failed,  but  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  found  against  him,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  in  the 
following  Term  given  that  the 
point  waa  untenable,  and  that  the 
oonviction  was  good.  He  waa 
sentenced  to  death,  which  waa  com* 
muted  to  transportation  for  life,  a 
punishment  he  underwent  by  being 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  with 
other  oonvicta;  and  in  December, 
1812,  having  sailed  from  Botany 
Bay  with  some  others  in  a  South* 
Boa  whaler,  the  veaael  waa  wrecked 
off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  convict 
knight  waa  no  more  heard  of.  The 
trial  took  place  in  1801,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Day,  in  tho  city  of  Cork. 
The  abduction  took  place  in  July, 
1797. 

The  lady  ultimately  went  to  Eng- 
land to  avoid  the  annoyance  ahe  waa 
subject  to  after  the  prosecution,  and 
to  escape  the  taunts  which  a  sym- 
pathy with  crime  induces  in  restleaa 
natures.  It  ia  bard  to  believe  that 
in  a  city  like  Cork,  even  at  the 

rod  referred  to,  the  feeling  could 
awakened ;  but  the  facta  are 
beyond  dispute,  that  for  two  years 
after  the  offence  of  the  abduction 
the  man  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
defying  justice,  depriving  himself  of 
no  pleasures,  known  to  hundreds, 
process  out  against  him,  and  yet 
onlv  by  a  self-surrender  justice 
ultimately  asserted  itself.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  bias,  mean  and  odious 
aa  it  ia,  which  the  dregs  of  a  com- 
munity may  feel  by  natural  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  "base;  it  ia  this 


bias  which  haa  to  be  overcome  by 
legislation,  but  it  can  afford  no  ex* 
cuee  for  crime.  The  counael  for 
the  prosecution  on  that  trial,  one  of 
whom  waa  the  celebrated  Curran, 
alluded  in  indignant  terms  to  the 
sympathy  thus  exhibited,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  case  in  a  neighbouring 
county  where  a  more  tragic  result 
followed  a  like  outrage. 

In  the  year  1770  two  ladies,  with 
their  mother  and  some  friends,  went 
to  a  play  in  a  small  town  in  the 
county.  They  were  reputed  heiresses, 
and  during  the  performance  it  waa 
conveyed  to  them  that  they  would 
be  carried  off  that  night  by  two 
aelected  admirers  for  that  purpose. 
They  left  the  theatre,  and  in  preat 
alarm  sought  refuge  in  an  adjoining 
house,  accompanied  by  their  friends. 
The  bouse  waa  invaded,  the  friends 
were  intimidated,  the  girls  wore 
dragged  into  the  street,  and  there 
aurrounded  by  numbers  of  armed 
men,  forced  to  mount  two  horses, 
the  one  girl  placed  before  the  man 
aelected  for  her  by  the  confederates, 
the  other  on  another  horse  alao 
before  the  man  to  whom  abe  waa 
assigned.  There  waa  a  point  in  thia 
stratagem  of  placing  the  girls  in 
front,  which  exhibits  the  acuteneaa 
of  the  Irish  mind,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  offender  waa  not 

Euniahable  if  the  woman  abducted 
im,  and  this  by  a  logical  process 
she  did,  if  he  was  behind  her  on  the 
horse,  and  obedient  to  her  control. 
These  unfortunate  girls,  however, 
surrounded  br  the  ruffians  who  aided 
in  their  abduction,  were  solicited 
to  marry  the  men  with  whom  they 
were,  pressed  to  this  step  by  some 
woman  who  accompanied  them, 
threatened  with  all  aperies  of  foul 
treatment  if  they  did  not  yield,  a 
priest  presented  to  them  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  a  promise  given 
that  if  they  consented  they  would  be 
restored  to  their  friends.  Intimi- 
dated and  helpless,  they  went  through 
a  ceresaony  of  niarrisge,  and  bavins; 
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insisted  on  the  promise  of  restora- 
tion to  their  family,  its  fulfilment 
was  evaded.  Weary  nights  and  days 
followed;   the  girls,  still  attended 
by  the  lawless  band  who  set  out 
with  them,  were  carried  from  place 
to  place,  and  for  five  weeks,  with  this 
ruffian   attendance,  they   travelled 
through  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Car- 
low,  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Wicklow, 
in  which  last-mentioned  county  the 
girls  were  rescued  by  some  relatives 
who  had  traced  them.    The  prin- 
cipals in  the   transaction    fled  to 
Wales,  but  were  pursued  and  lodged 
in  gaol,  and  tried  at  the  Kilkenny 
assizes  of  1780.    They  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung,  and  strong  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  executive  for  remission  of  their 
fate.     They  were  of  the  squireen 
class,  and  were  connected  with  some 
of    the    leading    people   in    their 
county.     The  fact  of  the  marriage, 
the  belief  among  the  people  that 
the  offence  was  not  very  criminal, 
somewhat  influenced  public  feeling 
in  their   favour.      The  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day,however,  declared 
if  this  offence  passed  with  impunity, 
no  family  was  safe  from  a  like  out- 
rage, and  so  advised,  the  Govern- 
ment directed  the  law  to  take  its 
course.      But  what   of  the  girls? 
They  had  to  be  escorted  to  give  their 
evidence  at  the  trial  by  troops  of 
soldiers ;  they  never  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  but  they  were  hissed 
and  hooted  ;  they  were  execrated  in 
unmeasured  terms ;  and  when  after- 
wards they  married  persons  in  their 
own  rank  of  life,  and  the  marriages 
turned  out  unfortunately,  the  people 
declared  their  fate  merited,  and  that 
it  was  the  judgment  of  Heaven  for 
their  prosecution  of  the  men  who 
had  so  gallantly  borne  them  through 
"  bank,  bush,  and  scaur." 

Cases  of  this  kind  might  be 
enumerated  by  the  dozen,  more  or 
less  differing  in  their  circumstances, 
but  all  pointing  to  that  lawlessness 
which  seems  hereditary  in  the  Celtic 


temperament.  Indeed,  so  numerous 
were  the  cases  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  the  county  of  Longford  some 
years  ago,  that  what  was  called  % 
hanging  judge  was  selected  to  try 
the  prisoners,  and  for  a  time  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  and  the 
dread  example  of  the  execution  were 
followed  by  a  great  diminution  of 
offenders.  The  times  must  have 
been  different  from  those  of  the 
good  King  Brian,  when  a  young 
lady  of  beauty,  and  adorned  with 
costly  jewels,  journeyed  alone  from 
one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  on  her 
person  or  her  life. 

"For   though  they  love  woman  and 
golden  store, 
Sir  Knight !  they  love  honour  and 
virtue  more." 

It  is  about  twenty  years  ago  since 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  old  family, 
possessing  an  income  of  some  thou- 
sands a  year,  made  an  attempt  to 
abduct  a  lady  whose    sister    was 
married  to  a  peer.     Some  ladies  of 
the    family  were    going    to    their 
parish  church ;   a  confidential  ser- 
vant of  the  abductor  had  learned 
from  conversation  with  the  lady's 
groom,  who  accompanied  them,  who 
were  of  the  party,  and  on  their  re- 
turn from    church  they  were  met 
by  the  gallant  hero,  on  horseback, 
who  was  followed  by  a  carriage  and 
car  containing  servants  and  con- 
federates.    Nothing    on    that    oc- 
casion happened,  as  it  turned  out 
the    sough  t-for    lady    was  not  of 
the     party,    but    on    a    following 
Sunday,  she,  her  sister,  and  two 
other  ladies,  on  leaving  church,  were 
intercepted   by  the  man    himself, 
who  at  once  seized    the    desired 
prize ;  a  carriage  was  at  hand,  all 
things  ready  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  unmanly  effort,  but  a  com- 
panion of  the  lady  resisted,  time 
was  gained,  and  at  length  a  servant 
of  the    family  appeared    and  the 
party  were  rescued. 
To  be  sure  this  man  of  lineage 
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and  wealth  waa  of  Tipperary,  and 
therefore  to  the  manner  born,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  his  imprison- 
ment  for  two  jean.  Still  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  was  with 
him,  especially  the  female  popula- 
tion, who  lamented  the  failure  of 
the  scheme,  and  were  heard  to  aay 
it  was  a  pity  such  a  fine  man  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way  for  the  like 
of  ner!  Thus  it  is  not  so  much 
the  offence  or  crime  which  stains 
a  country,  but  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
imputed  to  the  offender,  the  sym- 
pathy with  or  prejudice  against  him, 
that  makes  the  crime  more  or  less 
remarkable  in  one  country  than  an- 
other. How  is  it  that  in  Ireland 
abductions  are  beard  of  up  to  the 
present  time,  whereas  in  the  High- 
lands, in  Wales,  or  other  Celtic 
countries,  they  are  quite  unknown? 
There  has  not  been  in  England 
any  remarkable  case  of  the  kind 
since  the  trial  of  the  Wakefields 
in  ls26,  but  there  was  no  popular 
feeling  or  sympathy  in  favour  of 
any  of  the  persons  engaged  in  that 
transaction,  and  it  is  therefore  ex- 
ceptional. Oddly  enough  like  means 
were  resorted  to  in  that  case  as  in 
the  Cork  abduction;  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  mistress  of  the  school 
at  which  the  young  lady  then  was, 
apprising  her  that  her  mother  was 
dying,  and  it  was  not  till  all  danger 
of  pursuit  was  over  that  the  be- 
trayed girl  was  told  this  was  a  pre- 
text. She  was  forced  to  go  through 
a  ceremony  of  marriage  at  Gretna 
Green  ;  and  as  this  constituted  part 
of  the  offence  (for  which  the  Wake- 


fields  were  tried),  and  did  not  take 
place  in  England,  so  the  offenders 
could  not  be  tried  in  England  for 
the  substantive  felony  of  abduction, 
but  they  were  tried  for  a  conspiracy 
at  common  law  to  carry  off  the  lady 
with  intent  to  marry. 

The  question  in  that  case  mate- 
rially depended  on  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  in  Scotlaud,  for  though 
irregular,  it  was  declared  by  a  Scotch 
advocate  of  great  repute  to  be  valid 
according  to  Scotch  law,  and  that 
its  validity  could  not  be  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  the  lady  or  the  fraud 
of  the  gentleman,  and  so  it  was 
contended  that  the  lady,  being  the 
prisoner's  wife,  could  not  give  evi- 
dence against  him,  but  it  was  held 
she  was  a  competent  witness  because 
the  charge  was  one  affecting  her 
liberty  aud  person.  The  prisoners 
were  severely  punished,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained,  ren- 
dering null  aud  void  the  marriage 
so  had. 

Though  the  crime  has  almost 
disappeared  from  amongnt  us,  the 
legislature  still  holds  a  tight  hand 
over  offenders;  for  though  it  be 
no  longer  punishable  as  a  capital 
offence,  the  law  declares  that  if 
any  woman  of  any  age,  entitled  to 
any  present  or  future  estate,  be, 
from  motives  of  lucre,  taken  and 
detained  against  her  will  with 
intent  to  marry,  etc.,  or  if  a  girl 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  be 
fraudulently  allured  or  taken  away 
against  the  will  of  her  parent  or 
guardian,  the  person  so  alluring 
or  taking  her  away  is  liable  to 
transportation  or  imprisonmeut  with 
bard  labour. 

W.  H.  F. 
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AN  EPISODE   OF  THE   REIGN   OF   TERROR. 

Translated  from  Balzac. 


Towards  eight  in  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  of  January,  1793,  an  old 
lady  walked  down  the  steep  de- 
clivity that  terminates  at  the 
church  of  Saint  Laurence,  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Martin.  Snow 
haying  fallen  heavily  through  the 
day,  rendered  the  sound  of  steps 
inaudible;  the  streets  were  as 
silent  as  a  desert.  The  awe  this 
profound  silence  inspired  was  in- 
tensified by  the  terror  that  France 
then  groaned  under.  Not  a  crea- 
ture had  the  lady  met.  Her  sight, 
which  had  been  growing  weaker, 
did  not  permit  her  to  see  in  the 
distance  a  few  individuals  moving 
here  and  there  like  shadows  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  lanterns  along  the 
broad  thoroughfare  of  the  faubourg; 
but  she  went  on  courageously  alone 
through  the  solitude,  as  though  her 
age  were  sufficient  talisman  to  guard 
her  from  danger.  As  she  passed 
the  Eue  des  Morts,  she  thougnt  she 
caught  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread 
following  her,  and  as  she  listened 
she  felt  sure  this  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  heard  it.  Terrified 
at  the  thought  of  being  followed, 
she  hurried  towards  a  lighted  shop, 
hoping  by  the  light  to  be  able  to 
eolve  the  suspicion  that  was  now 
overpowering  her.  When  she  got 
within  the  ray  of  level  light  that 
streamed  from  the  shop  window, 
she  turned  sharply  round,  and  saw 
a  figure  dimly  in  the  gloom.  Faint 
as  the  vision  was  it  sufficed;  she 
staggered  for  a  moment  from  terror, 
for  now  she  knew  that  this  unknown 
roan  had  followed  her  from  the'  mo- 
ment she  had  left  her  house,  and 
had  been  keeping  pace  with  her. 
Her  agony  to  escape  the  spy  gave 
her  new  strength.     Incapable  of 


reasoning,  she  quickened  her  steps 
as  though  she  had  a  chance  of  being 
able  to  elude  a  man  necessarily 
more  active  than  herself.  Eunning 
on  for  a  few  minutes,  she  reached  a 
confectioner's  shop,  entered  it,  and 
fell,  rather  than  sat  down,  upon  a 
chair  close  to  the  counter.  At  the 
noise  of  the  lifted  door-latch,  a 
young  woman,  who  was  embroider- 
ing in  the  Bhop,  looked  up,  and  re- 
cognizing the  old-fashioned  violet 
silk  mantle  in  which  the  lady'was 
enveloped,  hurriedly  opened  a 
drawer,  as  if  to  take  from  it  some- 
thing she  had  to  give  her.  Not 
only  did  the  gesture  and  counte- 
nance of  the  young  woman  betray 
a  wish  to  get  rid  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  old  lady,  as  of  cne  whose 
presence  is  unwelcome,  but  Bhe 
even  allowed  an  expression  of  im- 

Eatience  to  escape  her  when,  putting 
er  hand  into  the  drawer,  she  found 
it  empty.  Then,  without  looking  at 
the  lady,  she  ran  from  the  counter 
to  the  back  shop,  and  called  her 
husband,    who   came  immediately. 

'•  Where  did  yon  put ?  "  she 

said,  with  a  mysterious  look,  indi- 
cating by  a  glance  the  old  lady, 
without  finishing  the  sentence. 

Although  the  man  could  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  huge  black  silk  cap, 
trimmed  with  violet  ribbon,  that 
served  as  head-gear  to  the  unknown 
lady,  he  disappeared,  casting  a  look 
at  his  wife  that  plainly  said,  "  Do 
you  think  I  would  leave  that  in 
your  counter  ?  "  ....  Surprised  at 
the  silence  and  immobility  of  the 
old  lady,  the  shopwoman  approached 
her,  and  looking  in  her  face  was 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  pity,  or  it 
may  be  of  curiosity.  Though  th& 
complexion  oi  taa  \iifc?j  t&vj  Vw*> 
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been  naturally  livid,  as  of  one  de- 
voted to  an  ascetic  life,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  some  recent  emotion 
had  produced  her  present  extraor- 
dinary pallor.  Her  head-dress  was 
so  arranged  as  to  hide  her  hair, 
which  was  white,  no  doubt  from  age, 
for  the  clean  collar  of  her  dress 
showed  that  she  wore  no  powder. 
The  absence  of  ornament  gave  a  sort 
of  religious  severity  to  her  face.  Her- 
features  were  grave  and  proud.  In 
those  days  the  manners  and  habits 
of  people  of  rank  were  so  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  other  classes, 
that  a  noble  person  might  be  at 
once  detected.  Accordingly  the 
young  shop  woman  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  unknown  lady  was  a  ci- 
devant,  and  had  been  connected  with 
the  court. 

"Madame?"  she  said,  involun- 
tarily, and  with  respect,  forgetting 
that  this  was  a  prohibited  title. 

The  lady  made  no  answer,  but 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  shop 
window,  as  though  some  frightful 
object  were  pictured  there. 

"  What's  the  matter,  citoyenne?" 
asked  the  master  of  the  shop,  who 
had  returned. 

The  citizen  pastrycook  drew*  the 
lady  out  of  her  abstraction  by  hand- 
ing ber  a  small  pasteboard  box  fold- 
ed in  blue  paper. 

"  Nothing — it  is  nothing,  my 
friends,"  she  answered,  in  a  gentle 
*  voice.  She  then  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  pastrycook's  face,  as  if  wishing 
to  look  her  thanks,  but  seeing  a 
red  cap  upon  his  head,  she  uttered 
a  cry. 

"  Ah !  you  have  betrayed  me ! " 
The  young  woman  and  her  hus- 
band answered  by  a  gesture  of 
horror,  which  drew  a  blush  to  the 
face  of  the  unknown  lady,  either 
for  having  suspected  them,  or  per- 
haps from  pleasure. 

"  Pardon    me,"    she   said,   with 

childlike  gentleness.     Then  draw- 

ing  a  Jouia-d'or  from  her  purse,  Bhe 

offered  it  to  the  pastrycook.    "  This 


is  the  price  agreed  upon,"  she 
addeoj.  There  is  a  poverty  the  poor 
can  guess.  The  pastrycook  aud 
his  wife  glanced  at  each  other,  then 
at  the  old  lady,  and  the  same 
thought  passed  through  the  minds 
of  both.  They  saw  it  was  her  last 
louis-d'or.  The  lady's  hands  trem- 
bled as  she  gave  the  coin.  There 
was  an  expression  of  pain,  not  of 
avarice,  in  her  look,  that  told  the 
full  extent  of  the  sacrifice.  Fast- 
ing and  suffering  were  written  upon 
her  face  as  plainly  as  were  fear 
and  ascetic  habits.  Her  worn-out 
silk  dress  bore  the  traces  of  for- 
mer magnificence,  and  over  it  was 
a  scrupulously  clean  though  old- 
fashioned  mantle,  with  carefully 
mended  lace,  the  rags  of  opulence. 
The  two  shopkeepers,  placed  be- 
tween compassion  and  self-interest, 
endeavoured  to  relieve  their  con- 
sciences by  words. 

44  You  seem  very  weak,  citoy- 
enne." 

44  Would  madarae  wish  to  take 
something  ?  "  said  the  woman,  tut- 
ting short  her  husband. 

**  We  have  some  good  soup," 
said  the  man. 

44  It  is  so  cold  that  perhaps 
madame  has  had  a  chill  in  walk- 
ing, but  she  can  rest  herself  hero 
and  get  warm." 

44  We  are  not  altogether  as  black 
as  the  devil,"  exclaimed  the  pastry- 
cook. 

Won  by  the  tone  of  kindness  in 
the  words  of  the  charitable  shop- 
keepers, the  lady  confessed  that, 
having  been  followed  by  a  man,  she 
was  afraid  to  go  back  alone. 

44 Is  that  all?"  answered  the  man 
with  the  red  cap.  4t  Wait  for  me, 
citoyenne"  He  handed  the  louis- 
d'or  to  his  wife,  then,  impelled  by 
that  sort  of  gratitude  that  warms  a 
shopkeeper's  soul  when  he  gets  an 
exorbitant  price  for  some  ware  of 
small  value,  he  put  on  his  National 
Guard's  uniform,  took  up  his  hat, 
put  on.  h\&  a^rotd^  and  was  under 
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arms;  but  his  wife  had  had  time 
to  reflect,  and,  as  in  many  another 
heart,  reflection  closed  the  open 
hand  of  beneficence.  Uneasy,  and 
fearing  lest  her  husband  might  get 
into  trouble,  the  wife  pulled  him  by 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  stop  him, 
but,  obeying  his  kindly  feeling,  the 
brave  fellow  at  once  offered  to  es- 
cort the  old  lady. 

"It  seems  that  the  man  who 
frightened  the  citoyenne  is  still 
hanging  about  the  shop,"  said  the 
young  woman,  eagerly. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  lady, 
simply. 

"  It  may  be  a  spy,  it  may  be  a 
plot.  Don't  go,  take  back  the  box." 
These  words,  hurriedly  whispered 
by  his  wife  into  the  pastrycook's 
ear,  froze  up  his  sudden  fit  of 
courage. 

"Eh!  I'll  go  and  say  two  words 
to  him,  and  get  rid  of  him  for  you 
Tery  soon,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
opening  the  door,  and  hurrying  out. 

The  old  lady,  passive  as  a  child 
and  utterly  stupefied,  reseated  her- 
self. The  honest  shopman  soon 
returned  ;  his  face,  which  was  natu- 
rally red,  and  had  been  made  still 
more  red  by  the  fire  of  the  oven, 
was  now  deadly  pale ;  so  great  was 
the  terror  that  agitated  him  that 
his  legs  staggered,  and  his  eyes 
glared  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  our  beads 
cut  off,  you  wretched  aristocrat  ?  " 
exclaimed  he,  in  a  fury.  "Away 
with  you  at  once,  and  never  show 
your  face  here,  and  don't  think  I 
mean  to  help  you  with  the  means  of 
plotting ! " 

Saying  these  words,  the  pastry- 
cook endeavoured  to  force  her  to 
give  back  the  small  box  which  the 
old  lady  had  put  into  one  of  her 
pockets.  But  hardly  had  the  man's 
rude  hands  touched  her  dress,  than 
she,  preferring  the  danger  of  the 
streets,  with  no  other  protector  than 
God,  rather  than  lose  what  she  had 
just  paid  for,  recovered  the  activity 


of  youth,  rushed  to  the  door,  opened 
it  hastily,  and  vanished  from  the 
eyes  of  the  husband  and  wife,  who 
stood  trembling  and  stupefied.  Once 
outside,  she  began  walking  quickly, 
but  her  strength  again  failed  her 
when  she  heard  the  crackling  of  the 
snow  beneath  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
spy  as  he  inexorably  followed  her. 
She  stopped,  he  stopped ;  she  did 
not  dare  either  to  speak  to  him,  or 
look  at  him,  whether  from  fear  or 
want  of  knowing  what  to  say. 
She  went  on  slowly,  and  the  man 
slackened  his  pace,  keeping  a  dis- 
tance that  allowed  him  to  keep  his 
eve  on  her.  He  seemed  her  very 
shadow.  Nine  o'clock  struck  as  the 
silent  pair  passed  the  Church  of 
Saint  Laurence.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  minds,  even  the  weakest,  that  a 
feeling  of  calm  should  succeed 
violent  agitation,  for  though  our 
feelings  may  be  infinite,  our  organs 
are  limited ;  and  so  the  lady,  experi- 
encing no  injury  from  her  supposed 
Persecutor,  began  to  fancy  he  might 
e  a  secret  friend  anxious  to  defend 
her.  She  put  together  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  strange  man,  as  if 
to  find  plausible  motives  for  this 
consoling  thought,  and  she  con- 
cluded good  rather  than  evil  iuten- 
tions.  Then,  forgetting  the  terror 
with  which  the  man  had  inspired 
the  pastrycook,  she  walked  on  with 
a  steady  step  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin.  After  a 
half  hour's  walk,  she  reached  a  house 
situated  at  the  point  where  the 
principal  street  of  the  faubourg 
forms  an  angle  with  another  lead- 
ing to  the  Barriere  de  Pantin.  To 
this  day  this  is  one  of  the  most 
solitary  spots  in  all  Paris.  The 
east  wind,  blowing  over  the  heights 
of  Craumont  and  Belleville,  whistled 
through  the  houses,  or  rather  the 
cabins,  scattered  over  this  almost 
uninhabited  valley ,  the  walls  of  which 
were  made  of  earth  and  stones. 
This    desolate    spot    seemed   the 
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natural  refuge  of  misery  and  de- 
spair. The  man  who  to  pertina- 
ciously followed  this  poor  creature, 
who  *as  brave  enough  to  traverse 
these  silent  streets  by  night,  seemed 
struck  by  the  tight  that  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  He  stood  ponder* 
ing  in  au  attitude  of  hesitation, 
feebly  lit  by  an  oil  lamp,  the  dim 
light  of  which  hardly  pierced  the 
fog.  Fear  sharpened  the  eyes  of 
tbe  lady,  who  fancied  she  caught  a 
sinister  look  on  the  man's  face; 
she  felt  her  terror  return,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  man's  apparent 
hesitation,  glided  into  the  shadow 
towards  the  door  of  a  solitary  house, 
then  lifting  a  latch  disappeared 
like  a  phantom.  The  mau,  still 
motionless,  gazed  at  the  house,  which 
in  a  certain  sense  was  a  type  of  tho 
wretched  dwellings  of  this  faubourg. 
This  dilapidated  shed  was  built  of 
rubble  stone,  corered  with  yellow 
planter  so  cracked  and  fissured  that 
it  seemed  a*  if  the  first  £ust  of 
wind  must  lay  it  level  with  the 
ground.  Tho  roof  of  brown  tiles 
covered  with  moss  was  giving  way 
in  several  places,  and  seemed  sink- 
ing under  its  weight  of  snow. 
Each  btory  had  three  wiudows,  the 
frames  of  v*  hich,  rotted  by  the  damp, 
and  warped  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  showed  tbe  way  the  cold  found 
entrance  into  the  rooms.  This 
lonely  house  looked  like  an  old 
tower  time  had  forgotten  to  de- 
stroy. A  feeble  glimmer  lit  the 
garret  windows  at  the  top  of  this 
bumble  edifice,  while  the  rv»t  of  the 
house  wa*  in  complete  obscuritr. 
The  old  lady  mounted  with  diffi- 
culty the  steps  of  the  rough,  coarse 
stairs,  along  which  a  rope  ran  in 
balustrade  fashion.  8he  knocked 
mysteriously  at  the  door  of  tbe 
garret,  and  sank  down  on  a  chair 
which  an  old  man  offered  her. 

•'  Hide  yourself!  hide  yourself!" 
she  said.  |(  Though  we  go  out  so 
seldom,  our  actions  are  known,  our 
steps  watched." 


"What  is  the  matter?"  asked 
another  old  lady,  who  was  seated 
near  the  fire. 

41  Tbe  man  who  has  been  lurking 
about  the  house  since  yesterday 
followed  me  this  evening." 

At  these  words  the  three  inmates 
of  this  wretched  hovel  looked  at 
each  other,  their  countenances  be- 
traying signs  of  profound  terror. 
The  old  man  was  the  least  troubled 
of  the  three,  perhaps  because  ho 
waa  moat  in  danger.  A  brave  man, 
under  the  weight  of  a  great  mis- 
fortune, or  under  the  pressure  of 
persecution,  begins  by  making  a 
sacrifice  of  himself;  he  counts  his 
days  as  so  many  victories  gained 
over  fate.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
women  fixed  upon  the  old  man 
plainly  showed  ho  waa  the  sole 
object  of  their  cruel  anxiety. 

"  Why  despair  of  Go*!,  my 
sisters  P  "  said  he,  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice.  "  We  sang  His  praises  amid 
the  cries  of  the  assassins  and  of 
the  dying  at  the  convent  of  tho 
Carmelites.  If  it  was  Ilia  will  I 
should  be  saved  from  that  butchery, 
it  is  no  doubt  that  He  reserves  me 
for  a  destiny  I  must  accept  without 
a  murmur.  God  protects  his  own. 
He  can  dispose  of  them  as  He  wills. 
It  is  of  you,  not  of  me,  we  roast 
think." 

"  No,"  said  one  of  tbe  old  ladies ; 
"  what  is  our  life  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  priest  r " 

*'  When  I  found  myself  outside 
the  walls  of  the  abbey  of  C belles  I 
looked  on  myself  as  a  dead  woman," 
said  the  nun  who  had  not  gone 
out. 

"Here,"  replied  the  nun  who 
had  come  in,  handing  the  box  to 
the  priest,  "  here  is  the  consecrated 
wafer.  But,"  she  cried,  "  I  hear 
ateps  on  the  stairs ! " 

At  these  words  the  three  paused 
to  listen.    The  noise  ceased. 

M  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the 
priest,  "it  may  be  that  some  one 
is  endeavouring  to  find  ne  out.    A 
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person  upon  whose  fidelity  I  can 
count  has  had  to  take  measures  for 
crossing  the  frontier,  and  is  to  come 
for  letters  that  I  have  written  to 
the  Duke  of  Langeais  and  the 
Marquis  of  Beauseant,  in  order  that 
they  may  consider  what  means  are 
to  be  taken  to  get  you  out  of  this 
frightful  country,  away  from  the 
death  or  poverty  that  awaits  you 
in  it." 

"You,  then,  do  not  mean  to 
follow  us?"  said  the  two  nuns, 
with  a  sad  voice,  and  in  a  kind  of 
despair.  ^    • 

"  My  place  is  where  victims  are," 
said  the  priest,  simply. 

The  two  women  remained  silent, 
and  looked  with  reverence  and  ad- 
miration at  their  host. 

"  Sister  Martha,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  nun  who  had  gone  for  the 
consecrated  wafer;  "this  messenger 
will  answer  '  Fiat  voluntas,'  to  the 
word  '  Hosanna' " 

"  There  is  some  one  on  the  stair- 
case ! "  cried  the  other  nun,  open- 
ing a  secret  door  that  had  been 
made  under  the  roof. 

This  time  it  was  easy,  through  the 
deep  silence,  to  hear  the  steps  of  a 
man  treading  on  the  lumps  of  har- 
dened mud  that  covered  the  stairs. 
The  priest  slid  with  difficulty  into 
a  sort  of  press,  and  the  nuns  flung 
shawls  and  cloaks  over  him. 

"  Tou  can  shut  the  door,  sister 
Agatha,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  stifled 
voice. 

The  priest  was  hardly  shut  in, 
when  three  knocks  at  the  door  made 
the  two  women  tremble ;  their  eyes 
questioned  each  other,  but  they 
dared  not  utter  a  word.  They  both 
appeared  about  sixty.  Separated 
from  the  world  forty  years,  they 
were  like  plants  reared  in  the  air 
of  a  hot-house,  which  die  if  taken 
out  of  it.  Habituated  to  convent 
life,  they  were  unable  to  imagine 
any  other.  One  morning,  their 
convent  walls  being  broken  through, 
it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  they 


found  themselves  free.      "Wo  can 
easily  fancy  the  kind  of  artificial 
imbecility  the  events    of  the;  De- 
volution produced  in  these  inno- 
cent souls.    Unable  to  adapt  their 
claustral   ideas  to   the  difficulties 
of  life,  and  even  unable  to  under- 
stand   their  situation,    they  wero 
like  children  who,  hitherto  cared 
for,  but  now  abandoned  by  their 
maternal  providence,  pray  instead 
of  crying.     Now,  in  the  presence 
of  the  danger  which  they  appre- 
hended, they  sat  silent  and  passive, 
knowing  but  one  defence — Christian 
resignation.    The  man  seeking  ad- 
mission interpreted  this  silence  in 
his  own  fashion ;  he  opened  the  door 
and    suddenly  stood  before  them. 
The  two  nuns  shuddered  as  they 
recognized  the  man  who  had  been 
prowling  about  the  house,  and  asking 
information  about  them.    They  sat 
motionless,  gazing  at  him  with  un- 
easy   curiosity,    in    the  way   shy 
children  silently  examine  strangers. 
The  man  was  tail  and  stout,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  demeanour, 
look,  or  physiognomy  that  denoted 
cruelty  or  wickedness.    He  followed 
the  example  of  the  nuns'  immobility, 
and  slowly  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
room. 

Two  straw  mats  spread  on  planks 
served  as  beds  for  the  nuns.  A 
table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  on  which  were  placed  a  brass 
candlestick,  some  plates,  three 
knives,  and  a  loaf.  The  fire  in  the 
grate  was  low.  A  few  scanty  pieces 
of  wood  piled  in  a  corner  all  be- 
trayed the  poverty  of  the  recluses. 
The  walls,  covered  with  a  coating 
of  old  paint,  showed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roof,  stains  of  brown 
streamlets  marking  where  the  rain 
had  infiltered  itself.  A  relic,  which, 
no  doubt,  had  been  saved  from  the 
pillage  of  the  abbey  of  Chelles, 
was  the  sole  ornament  on  the 
chimney-piece.  Three  chairs,  two 
boxes,  and  an  old  chest  of  dca^ox^ 
completed   \tafc  iuxmVAXt*    ell   'Safe 
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room.  A  door  opening  near  the 
fireplace  suggested  tho  existence 
of  a  second  room. 

The  inventory  of  this  cell  was 
quickly  made  by  the  man  who  had 
introduced  himself  under  anch 
terrible  auspices  into  this  house- 
bold.  A  feeling  of  pity  was  painted 
on  liia  countenance,  and  he  cast  a 
kindly  look  at  the  two  women,  and 
teemed  as  much  embarrassed  aa 
they  were.  The  strange  silence  in 
which  the  three  stood  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  man  at  last  guessed 
the  moral  weakness  and  inex- 
perience of  the  two  poor  creatures, 
and  said  to  them,  in  a  voice  that  he 
endeavoured  to  soften, — 

"  I  do  not  come  hero  as  an 
enemy,  citoyennet" 

He  paused.    Then  resumed,— 

"  My  sisters,  if  any  misfortune 
befall  you,  be  assured  I  hare  had 
no  hand  in  it.  I  have  a  favour  to 
demand  of  you." 

They  continued  silent. 

"  If  I  iuiportutic  you — if  I  am  in 
the  wav,  sneak  franklv.  I  shall 
leave-but  know  that  I  am  alto- 
get  her  at  your  service,  that  if  there 
is  anything  I  ran  do  for  you,  you 
may  employ  me  without  fear,  and 
that  I — 1  al«»ne — perhaps,  am  above 
the  law,  siucc  there  is  no  longer  a 
king." 

There  was  such  an  accent  of 
truth  in  the*e  word  *  that  Sister 
Agatha,  the  nun  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Langeats,  whose  manner 
betraved  fimiharitv  with  court  life 
and  refinement,  at  once  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and  hedged  their  guest 
to  be  seated.  The  unknown  man 
manifested  a  kind  of  mingled  joy 
and  sadness  on  swing  this  gesture, 
and  waited  before  sitting  down 
him«eif  till  the  two  venerable  ladies 
had  taken  their  places. 

*•  You  have  given  an  asylum." 
he  replied,  "  to  a  venerable  priest, 
no*  aster>.ie*t0t  who  miraculously 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the 
Carmelites." 


"  Hoeanna I  *'  said  Sister  Agatha, 
interrupting  the  stranger,  and  look- 
ing with  anxious  curiosity  into  his 
face. 

"  That  is  not  bis  name,  I  think," 
he  answered. 

"But,  Monsieur,"  said  Sister 
Martha, eagerly, "we  have  no  priest 
here." 

Ho  did  not  go  on,  for  the  extreme 
emotion  depicted  on  tbe  faces  of 
the  two  nuns  made  him  fear  he  bad 
gone  too  far.  They  were  trembling, 
and  their  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said  he  to  them 
in  a  frank  voice ;  "  I  know  your 
host's  name  and  yours.  Three  daya 
ago  I  heard  of  your  distress,  and 
your  devotion  to  the  venerable 
Abbe  of " 

"Hush!"  said  Sister  Agatha, 
placing  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

"  You  see,  my  sisters,  that  if  I 
had  had  the  horrible  intention  of 
betraying  you,  I  could  already  have 
done  so  more  than  once." 

Hearing  these  words,  the  priest 
stepped  out,  and  advanced  to  tho 
middle  of  the  room. 

44 1  cannot  believe,  sir,"  said  be 
to  the  strange  man,  *4  that  vou  are 
one  of  our  persecutors.  I  trust 
you.     What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

The  saint-like  trust  of  tbe  priest, 
the  nobleness  that  shone  out  from 
hi<t  features,  might  have  disarmed 
au  assassin.  The  mysterious  per- 
sonage who  thus  animated  this 
scene  of  misery  and  resignation 
gated  for  a  moment  at  this  group 
of  three  individuals;  then  in  a  tone 
of  confidence  be  addressed  the  priest 
in  these  words, — 

"  Father,  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  celebrate  a  funeral  mass  for  the 
repose  of  tbe  soul — of  a — of  a 
sacred  person,  one  whose  body  will 
never  rest  in  holy  ground." 

The  priest  involuntarily  shud- 
dered. The  two  nuns,  not  know- 
ing of  whom  the  stranger  spoke, 
sat  with  outstretched  neck*  and 
faces  turned  towards  the  two  in* 
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terlocutora  in  attitudes  of  curiosity. 
The  priest  examined  closely  th9 
stranger's  face.  Unequivocal  marks 
of  anxiety  were  visible  on  it,  and 
his  eyes  expressed  all  the  fervour 
of  a  supplication. 

"Welt,"  answered  the  priest, 
*'  this  evening  at  midnight  return, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  celebrate 
the  only  funeral  service  we  can 
offer  in  expiation  of  the  crime  you 
apeak  of." 

The  unknown  man  started,  but 
a  quiet,  earnest  satisfaction  seemed 
to  triumph  over  some  suppressed 
sorrow.  After  respectfully  saluting 
the  priest  and  the  two  holy  women 
he  took  leave,  manifesting  a  kind 
of  mute  gratitude  that  was  under- 
stood by  these  three  generous 
bouIs.  About  two  hours  later  the 
stranger  returned,  knocked  dis- 
creetly at  the  garret  door,  and  was 
admitted  by  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
seant,  who  led  him  into  the  second 
room  of  this  humble  lodging,  where 
he  found  all  the  arrangements  ne- 
cessary for  the  ceremony.  Between 
trtfo  chimney  flues  the  nuns  had 

E laced  an  old  chest  of  drawers,  now 
idden  beneath  a  magnificent  altar- 
cloth  of  green  water-silk.  A  large 
ebony  and  ivory  crucifix  hung 
against  the  yellow  wall,  and,  con- 
trasting witn  its  bareness,  neces- 
sarily fixed  attention.  Four  small 
wax  candles,  which  the  nuns  had 
fastened  with  sealing  wax  upon 
this  improvised  altar,  cast  a  pale, 
dimly-reflected  light  upon  the  wall. 
This  faint  light  hardly  broke  the 
darkness  of  the  room,  but,  being  cen- 
tred on  the  sacred  things,  it  looked 
as  though  a  ray  had  fallen  from 
heaven  upon  this  simple  altar. 
The  tile  floor  was  damp.  The 
roof,  which  sloped  abruptly  at  both 
sides,  as  is  usual  iu  garrets,  was 
cracked,  and  an  icy  wind  blew  in. 
Nothing  could  have  been  farther 
removed  from  pomp,  yet  nothing 
could  have  been  more  solemn  than 
this  lugubrious  ceremony.    A  pro- 


found silence,  that  permitted  the 
least .  cry  uttered  in  the  street  to 
be  heard,  gave  a  sort  of  sombre 
majesty  to  this  nocturnal  scene. 
In  short,  the  grandeur  of  the 
action  contrasted  so  forcibly  with 
the  poverty  of  the  materials  that 
it  inspired  a  feeling  of  religious 
awe  and  fear.  At  each  side  of  the 
altar  the  two  aged  nuns  knelt  on 
the  tile  floor,  regardless  of  its 
deadly  damp,  praying  in  unison 
with  the  priest,  who,  in  vestments, 
was  preparing  a  gold  chalice  en- 
crusted with  precious  stones,  a 
sacred  vessel  saved,  no  doubt,  from 
the  wreck  of  the  abbey  of  Chelles. 
By  the  side  of  this  pyx,  which  was 
a  monument  of  royal  magnificence, 
were  two  wretched  glasses  con- 
taining the  water  and  wine  for 
the  holy  sacrifice.  In  default  of 
missal  the  priest  had  placed  his 
breviary  upon  one  corner  of  the 
altar.  A  common  plate  had  been 
prepared  for  the  washing  of  hands 
innocent  and  pure  from  blood.  All 
was  infinite  and  small,  poor  and 
noble,  profane  and  holy  at  the 
same  time. 

The  strange  man  took  his  place, 
and  knelt  devoutly  between  the  two 
nuns.  But  suddenly,  perceiving 
crape  on  the  chalice  and  on  the 
cruciGx,  for,  having  no  other  means 
of  announcing  the  intention  of  this 
funeral  mass,  the  priest  had  put 
God  Himself  into  mourning,  the 
man  was  overcome  by  an  impression 
so  powerful  that  drops  of  sweat 
gathered  upon  his  massive  fore- 
head. The  four  silent  actors  in 
this  scene  looked  mysteriously  at 
each  other,  then  thei  •  souls,  by 
reciprocal  actio  j,  inten  communi- 
cated their  feelia  js,  and  all  I  lended 
in  one  religious  act  of  co,'  mise ra- 
tion; it  seemed  as  though  their 
thoughts  had  evoked  th  martyr 
whose  remains  had  been  consumed 
by  quick-lime,  and  that  his  spirit 
stood  before  them  in  all  its  royal 
majesty.    They  celebrated  an  obit 
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without  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
Beneath  this  roof  of  tiles  and 
broken  laths,  four  Christians  were 
interceding  with  Ood  for  a  King  of 
France,  and  performing  his  funeral 
service  without  bis  coffin.  It  was 
the  purest  of  all  devotion,  an 
amazing  act  of  fidelity,  accom* 
pliahed  without  one  thought  of 
self.  No  doubt  it  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  as  the  cup  of  water 
that  equals  the  greatest  act  of 
virtue.  The  monarchy  was  present 
in  the  prayers  of  a  priest  and  of 
two  poor  women;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  Revolution  was  there  too, 
represented  by  this  man,  whose  face 
betrayed  (such  agony  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  impression 
that  he  was  accomplishing  a  vow 
of  profound  repentance. 

Instead  of  pronouncing  the  Latin 
Wordj*,  Intrwbo  ad  altrnre  Dei%  etc., 
the  priest,  by  some  divine  inspira- 
tion, turned  to  the  three  assis- 
tants who  represented  Christian 
France,  and  said,  in  a  tone  that 
effaced  the  poverty  of  the  wretched 
hole, — 

"  We  are  entering  the  sanctuary 
of  God." 

At  these  word*,  spoken  with 
penetrating  fervour,  a  fit-ling  of 
awe  seized  the  mau  and  the 
two  nuns.  Tnder  the  vaulted 
roof  of  Saint  Peter'*,  God*s  pre- 
sence  could  not  have  been  mani- 
fested with  more  majesty  than  it 
was  in  this  abode  of  indigence 
to  the  fouls  of  these  Christian*; 
so  true  is  it  that  between  man  and 
Him  all  intermediary  seems  useless, 
and  thit  the  feeling  of  His  great* 
ness  proceeds  from  Himself  alone. 
The  fervour  of  the  stranger  was 
genuine.  Thus  the  feeling  that 
blended  in  one  the  prayers  of  these 
fonr  servants  of  God  and  the  King 
was  unanimous.  The  sacred  words 
thrilled  like  celestial  mu»ic  in  the 
silence.  At  one  moment  tears 
flowed  fn  the  eyes  of  the  stranger 
— *•  the  Paternoster.    The 


priest  added  to  it  this  Latin  prayer, 
which  evidently  the  man  under- 
stood: £t  remtte  see/a*  regicidi* 
iicut  LudovicuM  eie  remisit  seine- 
Upee  (and  pardon  the  regicides 
as  Louis  XVI.  himself  pardoned 
them). 

The  nuns  saw  two  great  tears 
trace  their  humid  war  down  the 
stranger's  cheeks,  and  fall  upon  the 
floor.  The  office  for  the  dead  was 
recited.  The  Domine  $alvum  foe 
regem,  sung  in  a  low  voice,  moved 
these  faithful  Royalists,  as  they 
remembered  that  the  child  king,  for 
whom  they  then  supplicated  the 
Most  High,  was  captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  The  strange 
man  shuddered  to  think  that  an- 
other crime  yet  might  be  committed 
in  which  be  might  be  forced  to  par- 
ticipate. When  the  funeral  service 
was  over,  the  priest  msde  a  aim 
to  the  two  nuns  to  withdraw.  As 
soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  stranger,  he  advanced  towards 
him  with  a  mild,  sad  look,  and  said, 
in  a  fatherly  voice,  "  My  son,  if  you 
have  steeped  your  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  martyr  King,  confide 
it  to  me.  There  is  no  sin  which, 
in  God's  eyes,  is  not  effaced  by  re* 
pentance  so  touching  and  sincere 
as  yours  sppears  to  be." 

At  the  first  words  pronounced 
by  the  priest,  the  stranger  allowed 
a  movement  of  involuntary  terror 
to  escape  him;  but  he  recovered 
his  composure  of  countenance,  snd 
looked  frankly  in  the  face  of  tho 
astonished  priest.  •*  Father,"  said 
he  to  him,  in  a  voice  much  moved, 
44  no  one  is  more  innocent  than  I 
am  of  the  blood  shed.'* 

M I  must  believe*  yon,"  said  the 
priest* 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
be  again  eiplored  the  face  of  his 
penitent ;  then  still  taking  him  for 
one  of  those  timid  members  of  tho 
Cbflre»rioji,  who  had  given  up  an 
inviolable  and  sacred  head  to  save 
his  own,  he  resumed,  in  a  grave 
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voice,  "  Remember,  my  son,  it  does 
not  suffice,  in  order  to  be  absolved 
from  tbis  great  crime,  tbat  you  did 
not  co-operate  in  it.  Tboso  who 
could  have  defended  the  King,  and 
vet  kept  their  swords  in  their  scab- 
bards, will  have  a  heavy  reckoning  to 
maketotheKing  of  Heaven.  .  .  Ob, 
es,"  added  the  old  priest,  shaking 
is  head  from  right  to  left  with 
an  expressive  motion;  "yes,  very 
heavy !  .  .  ,  for,  by  remaining  pas- 
sive, they  have  made  themselves 
the  involuntary  accomplices  of  this 
frightful  crime*" 

"  You  think,"  said  the  stranger, 
stupefied,  "  that  an  indirect  partici- 
pation will  be  punished.  Is,  then, 
the  soldier,  who  is  commanded  to 
form  the  line,  guilty  ?"  The  priest 
stood  undecided.  Pleased  at  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed 
this  royalist  Puritan,  by  putting 
him  between  the  dogma  of  passive 
obedience,  which  should,  according 
to  the  partisans  of  the  monarchy, 
prevail  in  military  codes,  and  the 
equally  important  dogma  that  con- 
secrates respect  due  to  the  person 
of  kings,  the  stranger  eagerly  saw 
iu  the  priest's  hesitation  a  solution 
of  the  doubts  by  which  he  seemed 
tormented.  Then,  not  to  allow  the 
venerable  jansenist  longer  time  to 
reflect,  he  said  to  him,  "I  should 
be  ashamed  to  offer  you  any  fee  what- 
ever for  the  funeral  service  you  have 
just  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the 
King's  soul  and  the  ease  of  my 
conscience.  Impossible  to  pay  for 
a  priceless  thing  but  by  an  offering 
equally  beyond  price.  Deign,  then, 
sir,  to  accept  the  gift  I  make  you 
of  a  holy  relic.  .  .  A  day  may,  per- 
haps, come  when  you  will  understand 
its  value." 

Saying  these  words,  the  stranger 
presented  the  priest  with  a  small 
and  extremely  light  box ;  the  priest 
took  it  almost  involuntarily,  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  man's  words,  the 
tone  he  uttered  them  in,  the  respect 
with  which  he  held  the  box,  plunged 


him  into  profound  amazement.  They 
then  re-entered  the  room  where  the 
nuns  were  waiting. 

"  You  are,"  said  the  stranger  to 
them,  "  in  a  house  whose  proprietor, 
Mucius  Scievola,  the  plasterer  who 
lives  on  the  first  floor,  is  known  in 
the  section  for  his  patriotism,  bat 
he  is  secretly  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bons. He  was  formerly  groom  in 
the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
and  owes  his  fortune  to  him.  By 
not  quitting  his  house,  you  are 
safer  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
France.  Remain  here.  Devout 
persons  will  provide  for  your  neces- 
sities, and  you  may  look  forward, 
without  fear  of  danger,  to  less  evil 
days.  In  a  year  hence,  on  the 
21st  of  January  "  (saying  these  last 
words  an  involuntary  movement 
escaped  him),  "if  you  adopt  this 
wretched  place  for  your  asylum,  I 
shall  again  come  to  celebrate  the 
expiatory  mass  with  you."  .  .  . 

He  said  no  more.  He  bowed  to 
the  silent  inmates  of  the  garret, 
cast  one  last  look  at  the  evidences 
which  so  plainly  attested  their 
poverty,  and  then  withdrew. 

For  these  simple  nuns,  such  an 
adventure  had  all  the  interest  of  a 
romance,  and  when  the  venerable 
Abbe*  told  them  of  the  mysterious 
present  so  solemnly  given  by  this 
man,  the  box  was  placed  on  tho 
table,  and  the  three  anxious  faces, 
feebly  lit  by  the  candle,  betrayed 
an  indescribable  curiosity.  Made- 
moiselle de  Langeais  opened  the 
box,  and  found  in  it  an  extremely 
fine  cambric  handkerchief,  stained 
with  marks  of  perspiration,  and  on 
unfolding  it  they  found  spots. 

"  It  is  blood ! "  said  the  priest. 

"  It  is  marked  with  the  royal 
crown !  '*  cried  out  the  other  sister. 

The  two  sisters  let  the  precious 
relic  drop  from  their  hands  with 
horror.  For  these  simple  souls, 
the  mystery  with  which  this  strange 
man  had  enveloped  himself  was 
iuexplicable.     As    for    the    priest, 
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from  that  day  he  made  no  attempt 
to  i' i plain  it  to  himself. 

The  three  prisoner*  soon  per- 
ceived that,  notwithstanding  the 
terror  that  reigned,  a  powerful  hand 
wa*  protecting  them.  First,  they 
received  wood  and  provisions.  Then 
the  two  nuns  saw  plainly  that  a 
woman's  hand  was  associated  with 
their  protector's,  when  linen  and 
clot  lie-*  came,  that  enabled  them  to 
go  out  without  fear  of  attracting 
notice  by  the  aristocratic  fashion  of 
their  dress  which  hitherto  thev  had 
been  obliged  to  *ear;nnallr,  Mucius 
Sca?vola  gave  them  two  civic  cards. 
Frequently  hints  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  priest  reached  him  bv 
indirect  ways,  and  he  found  such 
opportuneness  in  these  counsels  that 
it  was  impossible  they  could  be 
given  except  by  a  person  initiated 
into  State  secrets.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  famine  that  afflicted  Paris, 
the  pro$criU  found  at  the  door  of 
their  wretched  abode  rations  of 
white  brctd  regularly  placed  there 
bv  invisible  hands;  however,  thcv 
believed  the?  had  discovered  in 
Mucius  Sca*voU  the  mysterious 
agent  of  this  beneficence,  as  inge- 
nious as  it  was  intelligent.  The 
noble  inmates  of  the  garret  felt  cer- 
tain that  their  protector  was  the 
saint*  person  who  had  come  to  cele- 
brate, the  expiatory  mass  on  the 
n  <;ht  of  the  22nd  of  January.  1703  ; 
accordingly,  he  became  the  object  of 
special  worship  tothese  three  beings, 
who  hoped  but  in  him,  and  lived  but 
in  him.  They  had  added  special 
prayers  for  him  to  their  habitual 
pra\er*.  Evening  and  rooming 
these  pious  souls  prayed  for  his 
happiness,  his  prosperity,  his  salva- 
tion ;  they  prayed  God  to  remove 
from  him  all  snares,  to  deliver  him 
from  his  enemies,  and  to  grant  him 
a  long  and  peaceful  life.  Their 
gratitude  being  thus,  as  it  were,  re- 
newed from  day  to  day,  was  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  fetling  of 
keen  curiositv.    The  circumstances 


that  attended  the  visit  of  the. 
stranger  were  the  theme  of  their 
conversation ;  they  formed  a  thou- 
sand conjectures  concerning  him, 
and  the  very  distraction  that  this 
gave  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  boon. 
They  determined  that  the  stranger 
should  not  escape  their  friendship 
the  evening  he  was  to  return,  ac- 
cording to  his  engagement,  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Louis 
XV  Ls  death.  This  long-wished- 
for  night  came  at  last.  At  midnight 
the  sound  of  the  heavy  footsteps  of 
the  unknown  was  heard  upon  the 
old  stairs;  the  room  was  decorated 
for  his  reception,  the  altar  prepared. 
This  time  the  sisters  opened  the 
door  in  advance,  and  both  hastened 
to  light  the  staircase.  MaJemoi- 
selle  Langeais  descended  two  steps 
to  greet  their  benefactor. 

"  Come/'  she  said  to  him,  in  au 
earnest  affectionate  voice ;  "  we  are 
waiting  for  vou.** 

The  man  looked  up,  cast  a  sombre 
glance  nt  the  nun,  and  made  no 
answer ;  she  felt  as  though  a  sheet 
of  ice  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  stood 
silent.  At  his  aspect,  gratitude 
and  curiosity  died  out  of  th«  ir 
hearts,  lie  was,  perhaps,  really 
less  cold,  less  taciturn,  less  terrible 
than  he  appeared  to  these  souN, 
prepared  by  the  exaltation  of  tbnr 
sentiments  fbr  the  effusions  of 
friendship.  The  three  prisoners, 
perceiving  that  the  man  desired  to 
remain  unknown,  resigned  them- 
selves. The  priest  fancied  he  cauu,l«t 
a  quickly  suppressed  smile  upon  t  ue 
lips  of  the  stranger  wh«-n  he  *aw 
the  preparations  that  had  been  made 
to  receive  him.  He  heart!  mass  and 
prayed  and  went  away,  after  hamg 
answered,  by  a  few  words  of  polite 
refusal,  the  invitation  of  Mademoi. 
selle  de  Langeais  to  partake  of  tht* 
•light  repast  that  had  been  prejiaretl 
for  him. 

After  the  ninth  thermidor,  the 
nuns  and  the  Abbe  de  Man*  !♦•• 
were  free  to  go  into  Parts  without 
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incurring  any  risk.  The  first  visit  of 
the  old  priest  was  to  a  perfumer's 
shop,  "  The  Queen  of  Flowers," 
kept  by  citizen  Eagon  and  his  wife, 
formerly  perfumers  to  the  court, 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  family,  and  had  been  employed 
by  the  Vendeens  in  their  correspon- 
dence with  the  princes  and  the 
Royalist  Committee  in  Paris.  The 
Abbe,  dressed  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  was  standing 
on  the  doorstep  of  this  shop,  situated 
between  Saint  Boch  and  the  Rue 
des  Frondeurs,  when  a  crowd,  that 
filled  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  pre- 
vented his  further  progress. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  he  to  Madame 
Eagon. 

14  It  is  nothing,"  she  replied;  "only 
the  charrette  and  the  executioner 
going  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Ah  ! 
we  saw  him  often  enough  last  year, 
but  now,  four  days  after  the  anni- 
versary of  the  2l8t  of  January, we  can 
look  at  this  frightful  cortege  with- 
out any  horror." 

"  Why  so?  "  said  the  Abbe ;  "  it 
is  not  Christian  what  you  are  say- 
ing." 

"  Eh !     it    is   the    execution    of 


Bobespierre's  accomplices ;  they  de- 
fended themselves  as  long  as  they 
could,  but  they  in  their  turn  are 
now  going  where  they  sent  so  many 
innocent  people." 

The  crowd  that  filled  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore  passed  on  like  a  wave. 
Above  the  heads,  the  Abbe  de 
Marolles,  as  he  yielded  to  a  move- 
ment of  curiosity,  saw,  standing  on 
the  charrette  the  man  who  three 
days  previously  had  come  to  hear 
his  mass. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  he,  "  he 
who " 

"  He  is  theexecutioner,"  answered 
Monsieur  Ragon,  calling  the  execu- 
tioner by  his  monarchical  title. 

"  Help,  help  !  "  cried  out  Madame 
Ragon  ;  "  the  Abbe*  is  dying." 

And  the  old  lady  snatched  up  a 
smelling-bottle  to  revive  the  fainting 
priest. 

"  No  doubt  it  was  the  handker- 
chief with  which  the  King  wiped  his 
forehead  as  he  went  to  his  martyr- 
dom that  he  gave  me.  Poor  man ! 
the  steel  knife  had  a  heart  when  all 
France  wanted  one !  " 

The  perfumers  thought  the  priest 
had  lost  his  senses. 
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"Fakcy  a  night  like  this  on 
The  wind  driving  one  about  and 
rain  dashing  iu  ooe'a  eves!  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  in  a  comfortable 
warm  house  like  this,  and  another 
to  be  tossing  on  the  dark  waters  1 " 

8uch  was  the  remark  made  to  the 
writer,  as  he  set  his  paper  and  ink- 
stand in  order  for  commencing  this 
Sketch  on  Winter,  while  the  wind 
came  in  gusts,  sounding  mournfully 
through  closed  shutter*,  rising  now 
and  again  into  angry  rushes  snd 
violent  bunt*,  to  subside  iuto  low 
wailing,  as  if  for  unfortunate  tailors 
out  on  the  angry  deep;  all  the  while 
the  barometer  was  faat  falling,  fore* 
telling  what  the  sailors  significantly 
call  ii  dirty  night.  This  pulsing  of 
the  mind  has  a  sound  of  sad  fore- 
boding to  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  being  splashed  with  spray 
in  winter  midnight,  as  of  a  power 
at  the  back  of  it  urging  it  on, 
causing  these  henvy  and  sudden 
spate*  of  rain  hurled  out  of  driven 
rack  of  cloud,  and  fort* trlling  worse 
weather  quickly  to  follow.  Cold, 
and  darkness,  and  tempest !  very 
terrible  during  a  long  winter's 
night  at  sea.  There  is  a  sound  in 
the  old  elms  to-night  like  breakers 
on  a  rocky  shore,  beard  remote ; 
and  as  I  looked  out  ju*t  now  the 
clsrkness  was  something  intense. 
Our  beat  withes  to  the  sailors  to- 
night on  the  wind-swept  sea ! 

Each  reason  has  its  own  peculiar 
charms  and  feature*,  and  the  suc- 
cession imparts  additional  variety 
to  life  on  thi«  planet.  p.nrticuLtrly 
in  southern  snd  northern  Utitudrs, 
where  their  vati.it ion  is  greater  than 
within  the  tropic*      Vrr  ermi  *ter- 


mum  conveys  a  bright  picture  or 
continual  spring,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  there  is  something  emi- 
nently delightful  in  the  youth  of 
the  year,  witn  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  leaf  and  flower,  and  all  the  hopo 
of  coming  summer ;  but  the  mono* 
tony  of  sueb  a  condition  of  things, 
to  minds  aa  ours  are  constituted, 
might,  were  it  possible,  detract 
largely  from  its  enjoyment.  Any 
way  for  us  the  present  arrangement 
is  best,  if  not  essential.  So  aa  thia 
slumber  of  the  earth  takes  place, 
and  darkness  abounds  over  day, 
while  vegetation  for  the  moat  part 
rests,  we  will  take  thankfully  each 
enjoyment  of  the  time,  mark  each 
peculiarity,  and  gather  up  ei- 
perience  from  the  past,  with  hope 
tor  the  future  mildness  of  summer's 
long  bright  dava. 

The  disleafW  of  the  woods 
heralds  approach  of  winter  some- 
what pensively,  as  the  Isst  chest- 
nuts depend  from  topmost  denuded 
branches  of  ancestral  trees,  and 
late  leaves  from  delicate  drooping 
birches  gyrate  to  still  waters  on 
lone  Scottish  moors.  We  mutt 
needs  feel  some  pasting  sadness  at 
the  death  of  beautiful  summer, 
notwithstanding  that  the  cemis  of 
future  summers  remain,  like  new 
buds  formed  before  the  leaves  am 
cast ;  just  as  it  needs  some  mental 
effort,  tome  spiritual  trutt,  to  h*»k 
beyoud  the  present,  and  not  b*t 
downcast  overmuch  when  some  fair 
girl  in  her  delicate  brauty  drvo.«« 
and  diet.  Hut  the  feeling  of  t.n-.- 
ness  passes  away  when  wo  reflt«t 
upon  autumn  and  uintrr  only  jm 
form i  113  one  part  of  a  beautiful  a.d 
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harmonious  whole;  as  closing  one 
season  but  to  lead  on  to  another, 
that  by  contrast  shall  be  all  the 
more  delightful.  Then  we  are  free 
to  measure  the  enjoyable  traits  of 
winter  and  its  own  special  charac- 
teristics, being  delivered  from  any 
oppressive  sense  of  it  as  of  a  thing 
that  must  endure. 

This  disrobing  of  the  trees  im- 
parts a  different  and  open  aspect 
to  our  home  scenery,  widening  our 
prospects,  as  when  some  distant 
hills,  hidden  during  leafy  summer, 
stand  revealed  in  winter,  and  we 
wonder  not  to  have  observed  them 
before.  Our  home  views  expand, 
as  dense  masses  of  summer  foliage 
give  place  to  bare  branches,  and  so 
yield  more  space,  albeit  depriving 
us  of  cosy  shelter.  Then  we  are 
often  surprised  to  see  old  nests  in 
places  unsuspected  before,  where 
the  shy  birds  reared  their  young 
unmolested  by  boisterous  school- 
boys. When  thus  the  deciduous 
trees  have  lost  their  vesture,  we 
attach  more  value  to  the  many 
kinds  of  evergreens  still  brighten- 
ing the  landscape  of  our  gardens 
with  their  enduring  verdure.  And 
here  we  have  now  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  these  days,  from  the  greater 
number  of  hardy  evergreens  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  from  Japan 
and  elsewhere,  affording  many  forms 
and  much  variety  of  shading,  with 
a  few  instances  of  bright  colour,  aa 
effective  as  masses  of  flowers.  By 
the  introduction  of  a  few  hardy 
evergreens  of  variegated  foliage 
and  beautiful  form,  we  may  produce 
an  effect  almost  as  pleasing  to  the 
mind  as  by  brilliant  masses  of 
summer  bedding  plants.  In  the 
great  trees  of  our  parks  and  amid 
dense  woods,  with  how  different 
and  hollow  a  tone  does  the  winter 
wind  hurry  by,  as  compared  with 
the  gentle  rustling  of  a  summer 
breeze! 

Winter,  by  its  longer,  dark 
evenings,      gives     more     oppor- 


tunity for  following  up  home 
studies  and  pursuits,  that  are  apt 
to  become  forgotten  or  thrust  aside 
for  objects  of  open-air  occupation 
in  summer.  Many  things  can  best 
be  done  by  the  winter  fireside, 
when  time  is  at  hand  for  their 
leisurely  performance,  less  easy 
amid  a  number  of  calls  to  the 
fresh  air  and  open  fields  of  sum- 
mer. We  find  time  for  them  when 
the  darkness  is  shut  out,  and  bright 
lights  burn  at  home.  Many  a  man, 
during  long  winter  evenings,  has 
learnt  a  language,  or  progressed  in 
drawing,  or  studied  some  science, 
as  in  summer,  with  the  attractions 
of  the  out-door  world,  he  could  not 
do.  For  practice  of  home  music 
winter  is  the  special  season,  while 
the  beautiful  in  sound  adorns  many 
dwellings,  winning  many  a  mind 
away  from  its  weariness,  and  sooth- 
ing some  hearts  to  rest  with  imagery 
of  loveliness  and  repose. 

Among  the  manifold  wonders 
that  allure  and  surprise  the  open- 
ing mind  of  a  young  child,  few 
astonish  so  much  aa  the  first  sight 
of  snow  covering  the  earth  with  a 
pure  white  mantle.  Youthful  eyes 
open  wide  at  the  strange  sight, 
which  generally  is  received  with 
glee  and  a  clapping  of  hands.  Such 
a  sudden  transformation — green  and 
brown  to  one  uniform  vesture  of 
white,  softening  all,  obliterating 
many  familiar  objects.  No  wonder 
a  child  should  be  delighted  at  a 
sight  so  wondrous,  for  after  long 
years  have  given  some  of  us  a 
covering  of  white  hair,  this  sudden 
change  and  contrast,  so  marked, 
rivets  our  attention  again  and 
again,  as  on  some  morning  we 
come  down-stairs  with  a  pure 
white  expanse  around  our  homes. 
How  all  outlines  are  softened  and 
subdued  by  snow,  veiling  as  it  does 
many  rough  deformities  and  hard 
lines,  turning  all  to  curves  and 
shadings  of  extreme  beauty.  Shad- 
ings of  snow  P    Yes,  verily :  have 
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you  never  stood  to  gaze,  during  a 
continuance  of  deep  snow,  upon 
the  exquisite  curvet  of  drifted  snow 
lying  about  the  pathway*,  and, 
more  especially,  drifted  through 
hedges  P  No  curres  on  earth  can 
surpass  those  often  to  be  seen 
where  snow  is  heaped  up  by  the 
wind  against  any  obstruction,  when 
the  most  beautiful  shapes  fall  over 
in  lines  of  most  delicate  workman- 
ship, proportioned  as  no  earthly 
artist  could  design,  with  surprising 
fariety  of  form,  and  touched  in  the 
hollows  with  a  shading  that  under 

Krtial  sunshine  can  assume  most 
rely  tints  of  richest  purple  and 
rose;  a  miniature  resemblance  to 
those  grand  effects  of  colour  that 
light  up  the  crests  of  the  Alps. 

During  a  deep  snow,  how 
strangely  falls  upon  the  ear  the 
sound  of  muffled  footsteps  or  car- 
riage wheels  as  friends  approach 
our  home,  particularly  in  the  even- 
ing that  would  be  dark  but  for  the 
■now  ;  it  seems  as  though  they  had 
reached  our  threshold  we  knew  not 
whence,  or  by  what  strange  magic, 
out  of  the  siK  nee  !  This  is  another 
Striking  effect  of  deep  snow,  that 
of  subduing  all  sound.  The  fields 
and  hills  of  snowy  mantle  are 
almost  entirely  silent,  beyond  the 
strange  and  eerie  sound  of  the 
wind.  Bells  heard  at  a  distance 
across  the  snow  have  a  rcmarkablv 
Smooth  and  softened  tone,  as  thougn 
they  |>ertained  to  earth  no  longer. 
Even  the  ton  cue  of  the  waterfall  is 
hushed  behind  its  long  pendent 
icicles,  picturesquely  drooping,  like 
a  fringe  eff  the  beard  of  old  father 
Time.  Out  on  the  moorlands  sheep 
crouch  behind  friemilv  rocks,  or  in 
hollows  thoughtfully  delved  out  by 
rful  shepherds;  mhile  ponies 
i  wild  cattle  seek  the  vales.  It 
often  pitiless-snow  upon  upland 
ors,  coming  on  at  the  verge  of 
t,  ing,  blinding,  benumbing. 
All  familiar  landmarks 
>  buried  beneath  the  one 
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vast  waste  of  white.  It  is  a  terrible 
moment  for  the  poor  traveller  when 
first  he  feels  he  is  without  doubt 
lost  upon  the  moors.  The  fatal 
longing  for  sleep — and  the  long 
sleep  that  follows,  if  yielded  to — is 
less  heavy  upon  the  mind  than  this 
dreadful  sense  of  being  absolutely 
lost,  alone  upon  moor  or  mountain. 
A  little  mound  of  snow  at  morning 
has  many  a  time  told  the  form  of 
the  lost  traveller. 

The  Polar  realms  of  winter  are 
very  deadly  to  human  kind  and 
most  creatures  of  life,  except 
white  bears  (that  race  of  most 
ancient  lineage),  white  foxes,  and 
a  few  tribes  of  water-fowls.  How 
silent  for  the  most  part  and  rigorous 
those  vast  tracts  of  perennial  ice 
and  snow !  What  a  neat  hi  v,  stern 
severity  reigns  over  those  remote 
white  plains!  I  am  reminded  of 
the  Government  expedition  about 
to  start  this  year  for  the  expreas 
object  of  exploring  the  regions 
about  the  North  Pole,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  reaching  the  Pole  itself. 
This  nation  seems  the  one  to  finish 
this  work,  if  any  does,  having  so 
many  times  furnished  private  enter- 
prises for  making  discoveries  in 
nigh  latitudes.  If  it  can  be  done, 
British  courage  and  pluck  ought  to 
do  it,  sea-bound  nation  as  me  are. 
Certainly  we  now  possess  better 
information  than  ever,  and,  with 
a  national  equipment,  much  may 
be  expected  to  be  done.  There 
is  ever  a  charm  and  attraction 
pertaining  to  the  unknown ;  hence 
probably  so  many  seamen  have 
volunteered.  May  their  cold  jour* 
ney  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
no  lives  be  lost! 

Not  long  ago  I  was  taking  a  long 
walk  in  winter;  the  air  was  calm, 
and  silently  and  slowly  one  by  one 
snow-flakes  began  to  fall.  I  stood 
to  watch  them  aa  they  settled  on 
my  black  coat — the  most  lovely 
crystals  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
framed  after  an  ancient  inflexible 
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Bort,  the  very  pattern  and  type  of 
beauty  in  right  lines.  Could  we 
but  penetrate  to  the  secret  of  this 
or  any  form  of  crystallization,  what 
mysteries  would  be  revealed  to  us, 
as  we  learnt  how  one  atom  assumed 
a  certain  fixed  form  and  united 
itself  to  its  fellows.  It  is  rare  to 
see  such  flakes  and  crystals  as  I 
saw  on  that  one  occasion,  requiring 
perfect  stillness  of  the  air. 

Were  it  not  for  the  cold  and 
frequent  bad  or  impassable  roads, 
mountainous  regions  would  be  almost 
as  attractive  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
especially  when  snow  drapes  the 
ranges,  and  waterfalls  are  pendent 
with  ice.  After  a  long  frost,  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  assume  un- 
wonted beauty,  as  long  icicles  droop 
beside  ferns  and  grasses  rigid  beneath 
their  white  covering,  seeming  more 
lovely  when  thus  more  distinctly 
thrown  up  in  relief  against  dark 
rocks  behind.  Again,  the  level 
dark  tarns,  unfrozen  by  reason  of 
great  depth,  look  yet  more  severe 
from  white  surfaces  around.  And 
when  a  multitude  of  mountains  of 
broken,  rugged  outline  stand  bravely 
to  view  beneath  a  bright  bit  of  sun- 
shine, we  are  disposed  to  pronounce 
them  as  alluring  and  as  full  of 
grandeur  as  when  summer  clothes 
them  with  many  hues.  At  sunset 
or  sunrise,  we  shall  be  apt  to  deem 
their  exquisite  colours  of  rose  and 
purple  more  ethereal,  and  therefore 
of  a  loftier  order  of  beauty  than 
our  old  friends  of  a  milder  season. 
How  mysterious  the  regions  of 
night  and  frost,  in  winter  especially, 
as  the  earth  rolls  into  its  own  long 
Bhadow,  illumined  only  by  moon 
and  far  stars,  and  those  mysterious 
auroral  lights  gleaming  like  unfurled 
banners  of  some  mighty  king !  How 
lone,  wild,  and  far  from  humanity ; 
how  greatly  solemn,  the  throbs  and 
heavings  of  the  waves  far  out  on 
the  ocean  in  the  long  night !  Could 
we  ask  the  Frigate  Bird,  that  king 
of  the  air,  he  could  tell  us,  were 


he  gifted  with  utterance,  concerning 
the  stern  aspect  of  sky  and  sea  in 
the  deep  winter  darkness  ;  he  could 
tell  ub  the  voice  of  the  black  and 
tumbling  waves. 

Let  us  turn  to  far  different  scenes. 
The  coach  is  coming  slowly  along 
the  great  road,  heavy  with  pas- 
sengers, luggage,  and  sundry  parcels 
full  of  all  sorts  of  good  things. 
Wheels  are  heavy  with  snow  off 
long  miles  of  road ;  the  passengers 
outside  are  by  no  means  oppressed 
with  the  heat,  bewrapped  though 
they  be  in  greatcoats  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  though  most  have  taken 
a  drop  of  something  warm  at  the  last 
stage.  How  silent  the  white  coun- 
try seems  as  the  driver  pulls  up  for 
a  moment.  One  outside  passenger 
thinks  less  of  the  cold,  as  objects 
grow  familiar  as  he  nears  the  end 
of  his  jouruey.  Presently  he  bids 
the  driver  look  out  for  the  servant 
who  meets  him  at  a  cross-road ; 
gets  down  slowly  (he  has  had  a 
long  ride),  sees  to  his  few  traps, 
away  the  coach  rattles  into  the 
dark  night,  and  down  he  goes  home, 
soon  entering  the  old  carriage  drive. 
But  snow  deadens  sound ;  no  one 
hears  his  approach  this  Christmas 
Eve,  while  the  tone  of  familiar  and 
dear  old  bells  falls  upon  his  ear 
like  a  welcome.  A  loud  ring  of 
the  hall  bell,  and  things  are  changed. 
What  a  scamper  to  open  the  door ; 
sisters,  brothers  rush  to  let  in  their 
elder  brother  and  wring  his  hand, 
and  cheer  him  with  merry  voices  as 
he  stands — an  apparition  of  snow ; 
soon  releasing  him  out  of  that 
gigantic  coat,  that  has  been  known 
to  stand  upright  when  so  placed, 
and  leading  him  to  some  warm 
corner  in  a  snug  room,  to  rid  him- 
self of  hat  and  boots.  It  is  worth 
all  that  long  snowy  ride  to  have 
this  fair  sister  chafing  his  benumbed 
hands,  and  chattering  away  all  the 
time  about  the  jouruey,  about  his 
bedroom  made  ready  for  him,  about 
the  company  in  the  house.     How 
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faces  brighten  at  such  a  time,  how 
glad  all  are !  What  a  delightful 
sense  of  home — familiar,  kindly, 
free!  How  comfortable,  sociable, 
and  cheering  the  long  dinner  after- 
wards, with  pleasant  story  and 
kindly  joke,  with  sweet  girlish 
voices  rippling  among  sonorous  bass 
of  their  rougher  brothers  and  friends. 
What  shall  I  say  of  games,  of 
dances,  of  music  and  songs,  of  deli- 
cious chat  in  sly  corners,  of  deep 
5 lances,  of  sweet '  answering  smiles, 
uring  the  long  Christmas  evenings 
that  follow?  Only  this:  that  I 
wish  the  "ideal  Christmas  could  be 
more  easily  made  real ;  that  many 
a  cheerless  home  could  be  made 
happy,  when  Yule-tide  comes  round ; 
that  all  might  at  least  have  within 
the  heart  a  genuine  Christmas 
warmth,  such  as  the  frosts  of  this 
passing  world  could  in  no  wise 
effectually  chill.  And  one  word 
only  more — that  those  who  find  one 
and  another's  place  become  empty 
as  years  roll  on,  and  whose  remem- 
brance of  past  Christmases  must 
be  somewhat  tinged  with  sorrow, 
may  look  beyond  the  present,  with 
its  cold  graveyards  under  the  snow, 
o  that  great  home,  full  of  cheer 
and  comfort,  and  happy  faces  and 
unending  blessedness,  which  Christ- 
mases remind  us  has  been  secured, 
without  doubt,  for  all  faithful 
people. 

It  is  curious  how  winter  supplies 
the  means  of  resistance  to  itself. 
Whence  come  all  the  skins  of  seals, 
ermine,  chinchilla  and  silver  fox, 
that  so  bewrap  our  fair  sisters? 
Surely  from  the  north,  where  Pro- 
vidence has  kindly  clothed  the 
scanty  animals  with  wonderfully 
soft,  fine,  warm  hair,  which  has  a 
power  for  retaining  heat  as  no  other 
substance  possesses.  Nothing  else 
will  do  but  seal  or  bear  skin  for 
common  covering  of  natives  in  the 
remote  north.  When  the  breath 
freezes  and  falls  down  like  snow, 
sad  brandy  has  to  be  cracked  with 


a  hammer,  no  human  stuff  of  Man- 
chester manufacture  will  suffice ;  we 
must  go  to  Nature  to  learn  how  to 
resist  the  cold. 

If  we  had  never  seen  such  a  thing, 
how  strange  to  us  would  be  the  first 
winter's  fog.  A  cloud  fallen  on  the 
earth,  veiling  all  things  in  its  uni- 
versal folds.  Friend  and  foe  may 
pass  each  other  in  a  dense  fog  with- 
out any  fear  or  animosity,  without 
any  gladness  or  joyful  recognition. 
Dearest  relatives  on  earth  may 
jostle  each  other  during  the  great 
gloom  with  no  rapture,  no  mutual 
hastening.  Debtor  may  touch 
creditor  without  shrinking,  and 
unfortunately  the  thief  and  house- 
breaker move  unchecked.  How 
intensely  dreary  the  aspect  of 
London,  or  any  great  city,  in  a 
dense  fog,  through  which  the  lamps 
struggle  like  spectres,  and  bewil- 
dered drivers  slowly  move  in  fear 
of  collision.  Terrible  on  sea,  when 
goodly  ships  come  together,  sud- 
denly, out  of  the  fog. 

But  the  out-door  world  in  winter 
has  its  charms,  nevertheless,  as  the 
exhilaration  of  skating  when  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  firm  with  ice, 
and  merry  fellows  and  laughing 
girls  whirl  about  in  endless  curves, 
with  that  delightful  sense  of  freedom 
and  rapid  motion.  How  masterful 
of  the  spaces  around  us  we  feel, 
when  the  irons  are  firm  in  their 
places,  and  a  bit  of  good  ice  is 
secured,  and  the  slightest  effort 
sends  us  along  with  almost  the 
speed  and  ease  of  a  bird !  What 
fun  there  is  with  pushing  along  any 
girl  seated  in  a  chair,  or  holding  her 
hand,  one  on  each  side,  rendering 
all  the  help  we  can,  as  she  braves 
the  perils  of  the  strange  shoes! 
How  the  lads  enjoy  a  slide,  keeping 
the  fun  going  on  for  hours  at  a  time, 
and  to  judge  by  their  noise  more 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves 
than  the  skaters.  Often  on  a  hard, 
frosty  road  it  is  as  great  a  treat  to 
get  a  goo4  bn&k  viilk  aa  during  the 
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leafy  Bummer;  the  very  keen  air 
imparting  energy  to  cast  off  its 
severity. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  winter  is  often  a  time  of 
great  suffering  to  the  very  poor, 
who  lack,  in  extreme  cases,  food, 
clothing  and  fire  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  amount  of  pain  is  great 
from  the  simple  cold  that  has  to  be 
endured.  In  the  case  of  little 
children,  it  is  sad  how  much  cold 
they  have  to  bear  day  after  day,  in 
houses  with  little  or  no  fire,  and  full 
of  draughts.  How  often  we  see 
tiny  boys  and  girls  red  with  cold, 
shivering  about  the  streets,  with  a 
settled  Took  of  having  to  bear  it, 
very  sad  to  see.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  hard  winter  pinches  many  people 
sadly,  and  that  it  has  a  real  power ; 
note  how  many  aged  persons  die 
during  each  continued  space  of  very 
cold  weather.  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  old  people  you  will  find 
then  in  the  first  column  of  the 
Times.  Much  is  done  to  relieve 
this;  but  great  room  for  more. 
Soup-kitchens  for  the  genuine  poor 
(not  the  drunken  sot,  who  in  every 
weather  habitually  frequents  the  ale- 
house), aud  those,  especially  for  aged 
women,  past  work,  are  good,  because 
scarcely  capable  of  abuse,  like  the 
abuse  of  giving  away  money  indis- 
criminately. Let  more  of  this  be 
done  among  us,  with  judgment,  and 
earlier  iu  the  winter. 

I  am  now  writing  after  a  keen 
frosty  morning,  when  the  thermo- 
meter told  several  degrees  of  frost, 
and  the  roads  were  as  firm  as  a 
rock.  How  pleasant  at  such  a  time 
is  a  brisk  walk  far  into  the  country, 
while  we  can  have  plenty  of  time 
to  8 pare  to  admire  the  trees,  coated 
with  rime,  standing  up  against  the 
sky  like  crystals  of  silver,  and  set- 
ting off,  into  marked  contrast,  the 
black  irregular  lines  of  the  stronger 
branches  and  stems.  No  artificial 
process  of  white  crystallization  cau 
be  so  lovely,  because  none  can  be 


carried  out  on  so  great  a  scale. 
By  the  wayside,  ferns  and  grasses, 
relics  of  summer,  stand  more  pro- 
minently to  view  by  their  white 
vesture  that  draws  attention  to 
forms  otherwise  disregarded.  And 
after  a  day  so  keen  that  the  frost 
still  invests  the  trees  at  evening, 
how  beautiful  the  scenery  just 
before  sunset,  as  the  great  red 
globe  sends  a  blush  of  rosy  light 
across  the  fields,  bathing  them  for 
a  few  moments  in  a  soft  radianco 
of  wondrous  beauty. 

There  are  several  aspects  of 
winter  we  should  greatly  like  to 
study,  saving  for  the  intense  cold. 
It  would  be  a  grand  sight  to  study 
the  forms  of  gigantic  icebergs  in 
the  southern  icy  ocean,  where  they 
break  away  from  the  lofty  Antarctic 
highlands  of  unknown  extent;  as 
also  to  take  a  survey  of  those  great 
cliffs  themselves,  filled  with  glacier 
ice,  that  is  continually  coming  down 
to  the  sea  and  being  broken  off 
violently  as  icebergs,  when  their 
comparative  lightness  fractures  and 
severs  them  from  the  large  mass,  as 
they  meet  with  deep  water.  Those 
cliffs  must  form  a  grand  object, 
were  it  possible  to  see  them  with 
comfort.  Similar  effects  iu  summer 
can  be  observed  off  Greenland  with 
pleasure  and  safety;  and  we  are 
told  the  phenomena  up  there  are 
very  grand,  as  bergs  break  off 
with  terrific  explosions,  surging  the 
sea  into  great  waves  for  a  long 
distance  in  front ;  or  when  some 
enormous  floating  mass  has  its  centre 
of  gravity  changed  by  the  heat  of 
the  long  sunshine,  and  flounders 
over  with  tremendous  reverberation 
that  rocks  the  ships.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  floating  ice- 
bergs standing  so  white  iu  the 
sunlight,  with  the  enormous  icy 
walls  against  the  shore,  must  form 
a  striking  scene  to  strangers. 

Out  on  the  vast  level  steppes  of 
Eussia  how  potent  the  icy  king, 
and  dire  bis  reign  during  the  long 
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winter,  when  keen  drr  wind*  cut  like 
knives,  and  one  universal  snow  sheet 
covers  tlit*  iron  lam).  Sad  mu»t  bo 
the  condition  of  the  thinh -scattered 
popul;ition,thep<M>r<*j»ecially, living 
in  stifling,  smoky  dwelling,  often 
overladen  mith  dirt.  Ot  cleanli- 
ness, the  lower  Cossacks  know 
nothing;  uasdiing  is  almost  un- 
known. And  bound  up  with  frost 
and  enow  for  so  manv  months  their 
condition  it  terrible  to  think  of, 
and  would  be  almost  unbearable 
but  for  the  force  of  habit,  that  great 
equalizer  of  the  joy  a  aud  sorrows 
of  mankind.  It  is  simply  this — 
thev  know  no  other  coudition. 
How  tt  rrible  have  proved  long 
journeys  undertaken  in  the  liusnian 
*  it.tt  r,across  the  wild  waste  of  white, 
when  manv  a  time  has  been  heard 
that  frightful  combined  yelping  of 
wolves  in  a  pack,  at  which  a  horse 
will  sometimes  utter  hi*  awful 
•hrit-k.  What  a  race  for  life,  what 
suspense,  what  straining  to  try  and 
hear  if  they  are  gaining  ground! 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  anything 
more  horrible  than  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  wild  pack  of  rnveuous,  yelping 
wolref,  snarling  like  demon*,  and 
bold  from  starvation !  Well  is  :t, 
thru,  if  the  terrified  travellers  cau 
manage  to  shoot  one  or  two.  and  so 
stay  the  progress  of  the  pack  while 
they  detour  their  late  comrades. 
How  treblv  welcome,  then,  must  be 
the  sight  of  a  lighted  homestead, 
or  gleam  of  Kussian  village. 

It  seems  to  me  1  have  selected 
a  suitable  time,  to  write  a  word 
or  two  about  wiuter,  for  since 
I  began  this  article  we  have  had  a 
month's  frost,  with  only  a  brief  dav 
or  two  of  thaw,  and  now  the  eartn 
wears  its  white  mantle,  as  it  baa 
done  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  while 
an  ca*t  wind  now  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  severe  weather.  It  ta 
aome  \  ears  since  we  bad  in  England 
so  sharp  a  pinch  of  cold.  The 
year*,  or  rather  winter  of  Ib70-7I 
was   remarkable  for  a  few  nighta 


of  very  low  temperature,  on  one  of 
which  my  thermometer  sank  &h  low 
as  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit,  eoual 
to  twenty  degrees  of  front,  nut 
that  season  was  much  less  se\ero 
than  the  winter  of  lKtiO-t'»lt  when 
many  evergreens  and  choice  roso 
trees  were  killed,  which  will  sustain 
any  ordinary  degree  of  cold  ;  aud 
on  which  occasion  then*  wu»  spleudid 
skating  on  Windermere  I*ake  and 
•everal  of  the  Scotch  lochs.  It 
would  appear  as  though  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  we  have  a  re- 
turn of  what  i*  called  "an  old- 
fashioned  winter,'*  with  mild  f  canons 
between.  It  is  interesting  to  traco 
such  recurrence,  and,  although  sta- 
tistical, it  is  worth  while  to  search 
the  records  for  such  time!*.  I*»t  ua 
recount  a  few  bard  winters.  We 
read  that  in  UV)7  fires  were  lighted 
on  the  Thames  and  fairs  carried  on, 
to  thick  wa*  the  ice ;  and  fifteen 
Tears  later  mo*t  of  our  great  Euro- 
pean rivers  *ere  frozen  over,  with 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Hut  it;  1058  tlio 
cold  mu»t  have  been  more  inteuse, 
for  it  i«  said  that  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden,  with  his  armv,  croased  the 
Little  BVlt  from  Hofstciu  to  Den- 
mark !  Hut  look  at  the  wiuter  of 
ltfsa  in  this  count rv,  when  so  in- 
tense  wu  the  cold  that  strong  oik 
trees  are  said  to  have  been  split 
by  it,  and  many  even  of  the  hardy 
nati\e  hollie*  were  killed  (one  of 
the  most  rigid  and  hardy  of  tree*). 
At  that  time  several  coaches  used 
to  ply  across  the  Thames,  over  ice 
eleven  inches  thick,  and  buying 
and  selling  went  on  as  en  dry 
laud.  But  it  waa  terrible  for 
the  poor.  Even  many  birds  died 
from  starvation  during  the  pro- 
longed frost,  which  lasted  from 
early  in  December  till  February. 
In  1001  we  read  that  manv  wolves, 
dm  en  by  hunger,  entered  the  city 
of  Vienna,  and  attacked  hones, 
cattle,  aud  even  men  and  women ; 
so  potent,  so  overmastering,  the 
strength  of  cold.    Thai  must  have 
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been  a  fearful  season  for  dwellers 
out  on  the  great  European  plains, 
far  from  human  centres  ;  no  doubt 
many  died.  Again,  in  1716,  the 
Thames  seems  to  have  been  frozen 
over,  and  oxen  roasted  on  the  iee ; 
also  in  1740  much  the  same  state 
of  things  took  place,  when  the  frost 
lasted  many  weeks.  But  the  year 
1796  stands  pre-eminent  among 
hard  winters,  as  having  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  ever  said  to  have 
been  registered  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  on  the  Christmas  Day  of  which 
year  the  thermometer  recorded  six- 
teen degrees  below  zero,  equal  to 
forty-eight  degrees  of  frost !  At 
that  time  we  find  reference  made 
to  intense  cold  prevailing  all  over 
Russia  and  the  Continent ;  in  the 
north  of  Kussia  the  breath  became 
frozen,  and  fell  like  fine  snow !  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  longest 
periods  of  cold  come  from  the 
east,  or  south-east,  and  this  seems 
true,  if  we  add  the  north-east  to 
the  quarters  whence  hard  weather 
comes ;  for  such  currents  of  air 
bring  us  a  Continental  climate,  and 
beat  back  the  warm  moist  air  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  year  of  1812 
was  memorable  for  the  French  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  when  the  suffer- 
ings from  intense  cold  were  most 
severe,  and  thousands  of  men  and 
horses  fell  and  died  by  the  wayside. 
In  1813-14  the  winter  was  long 
and  severe,  lasting  many  weeks. 
This,  I  believe,  was  the  winter  when 
some  canals  in  Shropshire  were 
frozen  solid;  no  water  found  un- 
solidified  on  boring  through  them. 
That  was  the  year  to  learn  to  skate, 
so  long  did  the  frost  last.  I  have 
heard  that  in  Oswestry  that  winter 
people  brought  their  barrels  of  ale 
and  placed  them  in  the  fireplace 
corners,  and  even  on  the  hobs,  as 
the  only  means  of  keeping  the  con- 
tents unfrozen.  This  was  the  last 
extremely  long  and  severe  winter 
in  this  country,  at  all  on  a  par  with 
the    unwonted    seasons    recounted 


above.  This  being  now  sixty-one 
years  ago,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  we  have  soon  to  encounter  in  this 
country  a  similar  return  of  intense 
and  prolonged  cold. 

One  marked  effect  of  a  severe 
winter  is  the  increase  in  deaths 
of  children  and  aged  people.  The 
young  and  robust  can  battle  with 
and  overcome  the  cold,  by  great 
activity  raise  an  inner  warmth  that 
can  resist  any  amount,  in  reason,  of 
frost;  but  not  so  the  young  and 
very  old,  where  the  required  exertion 
cannot  be  made,  and  where  they 
are,  by  some  untoward  circumstance, 
exposed  for  many  hours  together 
to  a  bitter  air.  If  we  search  the 
records,  we  shall  find  in  severe 
weather  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  of  very  old  folk  ; 
it  takes  off,  by  various  forms  of 
congestion,  and  sundry  heart  and 
chest  complaints,  those  enfeebled 
by  time,  and  just  adds  that  one 
severity  that  causes  the  life  to 
cease.  Of  children,  we  read  fewer 
names,  just  because  they  are  not 
so  known,  and  need  less  to  be 
recorded,  not  "because  they  do  not 
in  like  manner  succumb  to  a  very 
low  temperature  in  greater  num- 
bers than  usual.  Yes,  a  sharp 
winter  means  pain,  disease,  and 
death  to  many.  Only  last  week  I 
read  of  the  death  rate  lately  in 
Glasgow  to  have  been,  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  rate  of  50  per  1,000 
of  the  population ;  a  very  high  rate 
indeed,  attributed  mainly  to  want 
and  destitution  during  this  cold 
weather. 

A  severe  winter  does  much  to 
suspend  certain  trades,  as  mill- 
work,  where  dependent  upon  water 
power;  gardening  of  almost  every 
kind;  most  forms  of  farm  labour; 
canal  navigation,  by  closing  up  the 
canals;  and  shipping  at  many 
northern  ports.  Only  yesterday  a 
gentleman  shewed  me  a  letter  fr< 
a  shipping  agent  of  Hull,  inti 
ing  that  the  two  ports  of  1 
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dam  and  Rotterdam  were  doted  br 
ice.  Tin*  implies  cessation  of  work 
for  many  needy  hands.  The  Baltic 
port*  generally  close  up  first,  beiug 
surrounded  by  land  subject  to  the 
iron  grip  of  iuteuse  frost,  which 
usually  lasts  for  several  months. 

I  hare  just  read  that  Loch 
Lomond  is  now  froten  over.  What 
a  glorious  scene  for  skatiug !  How 
enjoyable,  if  the  ice  were  strong 
enough  (as  it  will  be,  provided  this 
f.ost  ia>U  a  fe*  days  longer),  to  skim 
along  its  great  level  surface,  aud 


pass  iu  and  out  among  the  islands, 
when  shod  with  trusty  steel.  How 
delightful  the  scene,  white  with 
snow :  old  Ben  Lomond  soariug 
majestically  like  a  youug  alp,  or 
(better  comparison)  like  the  domi- 
nant monarch  of  those  two  grand 
lochs — Lomond  and  Katrine.  We 
should  like  a  glimpse  of  that  won* 
drous  scene — should  enjoy  scanning 
the  broken  surface  of  white  and 
dark,  with  a  survey  complete  as 
can  the  sooty  ravens  from  the  soli* 
tude  of  the  towering  crag*. 


NOTES  ON  THE   DRAMA. 


The  most  important  event  of  the 
London  theatrical  season  is  un- 
doubtedly the  production  and  sue* 
c/s*  of  "  Hamlet,"  at  the  Lyceum. 
Any  Sbakftpemrian  revival  at  a 
hading  theatre  most  naturally  be 
i'f  great  interest  to  playgoers, 
especially  when  it  brings  into  pro- 
minence an  actor  of  established 
aud  increasing  reputation.  In 
common  with  a  large  section  of 
the  public,  we  have  watched  the 
upward  career  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving 
*ith  the  most  hopeful  anticipations. 
None  can  denv  that  his  Mat  bias 
was  an  assumption  displaying  true 
tragic  power,  and,  except'  that  the 
murder  scene  was  somewhat  too 
prolonged  and  intensified  in  horror, 
absolutely  impervious  to  hostile 
criticism.  Iu  his  Charles  I.  the 
union  of  pathos  and  poetic  dignity 
attained  the  most  complete  realisa- 
tion we  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage. 
His  Hichelieu  certainly  fell  short 
of  the  two  previous  efforts;  Philip 
was  even  more  unsatisfactory  ; 
and  on  seeing  Eugene  Aram, 
we  began  very  much  to  fear  that 
Mr.  Irving  was  falling  into  a  groove 
of  stilted  and  dismal  mannerism. 


That  a  performer  who  had  given 
so  many  promises  of  attaining  the 
highest  excellence  should  in  course 
of  time  attempt  Hamlet  in  the 
metropolis  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, and  when  the  performance, 
with  an  exceptionally  powerful 
cast,  was  at  length  announced,  the 
interest  of  the  play  going  world  was 
naturally  aroused  to  the  utmost. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Irving  is  quite 
the  ideal  Hamlet  of  our  conceptions. 
Tall,  dark,  and  melancholy  of  aspect, 
in  form  the  exact  reverse  of  "  fat 
and  scant  o*  breath,"  and  with 
clear-cut  features  sufficiently  tinged 
with  "the  pale  cast  of  thought,** 
he  has  been  fitted  by  Nature  for  a 
"counterfeit  presentment "  of  the 
pensive  Dane.  His  style  of  costume, 
without  the  minute  antiquarianism 
displayed  iu  that  of  reenter,  ib 
becoming,  and  sufficiently  free  from 
anachronisms,  and  he  abjures  what 
has  been  called  the  **  flaxen  wig 
heresy  **  in  favour  of  th?  more 
orthodox  raven  locks  which  we 
were  wont  to  associate  inseparably 
with  Shakspeare's  great  creation. 

Eefraining  from  making  any  com* 
parisons  with  tragedians    of   the 
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older  and  "  legitimate  "  schools,  we 
must  at  onco  pronounce  Mr.  Irving 
to  be  tbe  best  Hamlet  that  has 
appeared  upon  our  stage  for  a  very 
long  time.  Many  of  his  readings 
are  strikingly  original,  and  his  in- 
novations are  always  on  the  right 
side — that  of  naturalness.  At  first, 
indeed,  we  feared  that  we  were 
about  to  be  disappointed.  In  the 
opening  scenes  he  was  somewhat 
tame  and  spiritless,  but  we  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  but  reserving 
his  strength.  The  conference  with 
the  Ghost  was  sufficient  to  convince 
spectators  that  they  had  a  great 
actor  before  them ;  while  the  scenes 
with  Polonius,  with  Ophelia,  and 
with  the  players,  unfolded  more  and 
more  a  variety  of  excellences 
blended  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
Hamlet's  acting  throughout  the 
famous  "  play  scene,"  was  admirable 
in  its  lifelike  effectiveness.  Tbe 
careless  ease  with  which  he  lay 
stretched  upon  a  bearskin  rug,  and 
trifled  with  a  peacock  fan,  while 
giving  vent  to  the  snatches  and 
jests  that  hide  his  deeper  feeling?, 
is  the  perfection  of  art,  and  the 
outburst  of  pent-up  rage  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  close  was  magnificent. 
He  did  not  make  so  much  of  the 
advice  to  the  players  as  is  some- 
limes  done,  but  in  the  episode  of 
the  pipe  he  administered  the  re- 
proof with  a  cutting  severity, 
slightly  tinged  with  satirical 
hu:nour. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who 
consider  Mr  Irviug's  Hamlet  want- 
ing iu  dignity.  The  fault  of  most 
Hamlets  is  too  much  dignity,  too 
little  real  human  nature,  and  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
Hamlet  is  no  mythological  or 
statuesque  hero,  but  far  less  "an 
antique  Roman  than  a  Dane."  Mr. 
Irving  is  generally  easy  and  familiar 
in  manner,  but  can  be  sufficiently 
princely  and  dignified  whenever  the 
occasion  demands.  Nor  are  we 
di»po4%<d   to  fiu.l   fault   with   what 


some  critics  consider  his  "jerky, 
spasmodic,  and  restless  manner." 
Such  restlessness  seems  to  us  fully 
in  accordance  with  Shakspeare's 
own  conception  of  a  noble  and 
sensitive  nature  tossed  about  upon 
"  a  sea  of  troubles."  Hamlet  is  a 
man  of  many  moods,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  inappropriate  than  the 
solid  and  measured  solemnity — 
broken  only  by  fits  of  vehemence 
more  or  less  like  ranting — by  which 
mediocre  impersonators  strive  to 
realize  the  part.  In  Mr.  Irving'* 
performance  there  is  never  anything 
in  the  least  degree  approaching  rant. 
He  gives  to  every  passion  exactly  its 
due  emphasis  and  no  more,  and  at  no 
time  can  be  accused  of  "  staginess  " 
or  conventionality.  His  soliloquies 
are  finely  rendered.  "  To  be  or  not 
to  be  "  is  spoken  seated,  in  a  voice 
aud  attitude  expressive  of  tbe  most 
profound  and  serious  reflection,  and 
an  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
existence  of  an  audience.  His 
positious  and  gestures  are  varied 
with  much  skill  throughout.  The 
pause  before  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  *' 
is  too  prolonged,  but  the  speech  has 
all  the  impressiveness  that  art  can 
give  it. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman  is  person- 
ally as  much  the  ideal  Ophelia  as 
Mr.  Irving  is  the  ideal  Hamlet. 
A  more  complete  embodiment  of 
the  ill-fated  daughter  of  Polonius 
would  nowhere  be  found.  But  this 
talented  young  actress  has  not  in 
this  instance  turned  these  natural 
advantages  to  full  account.  Her 
Ophelia  falls  far  short  of  what 
it  might  be.  It  is  monotonous 
from  an  excess  of  the  pathetic 
element.  Having  recently  per- 
formed most  in  parts  where  much 
pathos  was  needed,  Miss  Bateman 
appears  to  have  become  very 
mannered  in  this  respect.  There 
is  really  no  warrant  for  the  painfully 
depressed  manner  aud  tearful  voice 
evinced  by  Ophelia  in  the  earlier 
scene*.    "  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is 
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here  oVrthrown  !  "  should  of  coarse 
be  mounifully  ejaculated,  but  it 
doe*  not  seem  natural  that  Ophelia 
should  so  openly  reveal  to  Hamlet 
whatever  sadness  she  feels.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  pathetic,  like  nil  other  extremes 
of  emotion  i  mi  table  by  art,  should 
be  sparingly  employed,  for  where 
overwrought,  over- prolonged,  or 
wrongly  introduced,  it  runs  the 
rink  of  producing  an  unnatural  or 
ludicrous  impression.  Besides,  a 
rather  more  vivacious  demeanour 
early  in  the  play  would  gire  all  the 
more  effect,  by  contrast,  to  the 
4*  mad  scene,"  in  which  only,  at 
present.  Miss  Bateinan  displays  her 
excellence. 

Mr.  Swinbournc's  King  Clau- 
dius exhibits  all  the  excellences 
which  the  limits  of  the  part  will 
allow.  He  is  kingly  in  deportment, 
and  in  his  principal  soliloquy  power- 
full*  real  ilea  the  tortures  of  a  guilty 
remorse.  In  this  scene  Hamlet,  by 
a  von  happy  device,  still  holds  the 
torch  which  he  has  matched  up 
when  summoned  to  the  Queen's 
presence.  It  would  be  more  natural, 
nowever.if  the  King,  who,  according 
to  the  stage  direction,  "  retire?*  and 
kneel*,"  were  somewhat  farther  ofT 
from  Hamlet  when  the  latter  so 
audibly  announces  his  design  upon 
his  hf  \ 

The  M  closet  scene,**  of  course, 
brings  the  Queen  into  considerable 
prominence,  and  Miss  G.  Fa  u  nee  fort 
enacts  the  character  in  a  manner 
deserviu^  of  much  praise.  Her 
chief  fault  appears  to  be  one  not 
uncommon  among  representative* 
of  the  guilty  Gertrude — that  she 
scarcely  look*  old  enough  to  be  the 
mother  t»f  Hamlet.  We  alvothiuk 
her  humble  demeanour  towards  the 
Prinee  at  the  close  of  this  mo* 
im  ntou*  iutenriew  rather  forced  and 
unnatural.  The  Queen  is  by  nature 
proud  :ind  self-willed,  and  hoarier 
overcome  by  her  sou*s  tepruachc*, 
is  scarcely  likely  to  kneel  twice,  and 


reverently  kins  his  hand  at  parting. 
Concerning  the  scene,  by  the  bye,  a 
discussion  has  s risen  as  to  the  in* 
congruitv  of  the  Ghost  being  per- 
ceptible tare  to  Hamlet  only,  while 
on  previous  occasions  he  had  made 
himself  apparent  to  others.  An 
audience  most  always  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  imagining  that  the  pre* 
aence  of  a  figure,  visible  and  audible 
to  them  all,  is  known  only  to  ouo 
person  on  the  stage.  If  the  Ghost 
could  be  made  to  disappear  before 
the  Queen  looks  round,  so  that  she 
could  truly  say  that  she  beholds 
44  nothing  but  ourselves,"  reappear- 
ing when  Hamlet  alone  is  gating 
upon  him,  this  incongruity  would  be 
to  some  extent  done  away  with. 
But  the  Ghost  (who  is  represented 
with  all  due  solemnity  bv  Mr. 
T.  Mead)  vani*hc9,  especially  the 
second  time,  in  a  itiauuer  mvs- 
terious  enough  fully  to  keep  up  his 
incorporeal  character. 

Polonius  has  been  generally  mis- 
understood both  bv  actors  and 
spectators.  Hamlet *s  contemptuous 
dislike  towards  his  uncle**  chamber- 
lain haii  led  us  to  underrate  that 
personage,  and  made  performers 
strive  to  embody  in  him  a  living 
emblem  uf  folly  and  senility.  This, 
however,  could  not  liave  been  the 
poet**  intention.  The  utterer  of 
the  excellent  advice  to  Laertes,  and 
contriver  of  the  subtle  plan  unfolded 
to  Rev  na  I  do,  could  not  have  been  a 
man  dYv«»id  of  wisdom  and  diguity. 
Polonius  i%  in  our  view,  a  rather 
astute  courtier,  whom*  "  very  like 
a  wnale  **  i»  not  essentially  different 
from  more  refined  flatterv.  Mr. 
Cnippeiidale,  to  whom  the  character 
of  Polonius  is  entrusted  at  the 
Lyceum,  proves  that  the  confidence 
is  well  bestowed.  He  admirablr 
support*  the  more  diguifiel  phase*, 
without  losing  any  of  the  more 
amumtig  traits  of  the  character,  and 
thus  creates  a  respect  snd  »ynt|iatht 
not  usual  I  v  accorded  bv  audience* 
to  the  luckless  chauiberlaiu. 
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As  the  First  Gravedigger,  Mr. 
Compton  (who  had  previously  car- 
ried off  the  honours  in  a  most 
amusing  farce)  was  quite  in  his 
element,  and  enacted  the  garrulous 
peasant  as  it  could  only  be  enacted 
by  our  old  friend  of  the  Haymarket. 
From  the  moment  he  began  to  ex- 
pound '•  crowner's  quest  law,"  and 
all  through  the  episode  of  the  skulls, 
his  dry  and  apparently  unconscious 
hum6ur  shone  out  in  its  usual  irre- 
sistible and  inimitable  effect.  The 
Laertes  of  Mr.  Leathes  was  a  care- 
ful and  finished  performance.  In 
the  parting  with  Polonius  and 
Ophelia  he  was  excellent.  His  out- 
burst of  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
sister  was  especially  finely  rendered, 
— indeed,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. 

Horatio  always  seems  to  us  a 
character  quite  shrouded  and  eclipsed 
by  the  overwhelming  personality  of 
Hamlet.  His  attachment  to  the 
prince  seems  to  engulf,  as  it  were, 
his  individual  identity,  and  thus  it  is 
difficult  for  an  actor  to  shine  in  this 
part.  But  it  was  in  this  instance 
efficiently  supported  by  Mr.  Gk 
Neville,  whilst  Marcello,  Bernardo, 
Osric,  Rosencrantz,  Guild  ens  tern, 
and  the  rest,  found  adequate  repre- 
sentatives, although  of  course  the 
excisions  now  necessary  to  Shak- 
epearian  plays  tend  to  throw  far- 
ther into  the  shade  all  subordinate 
personages. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  Lyceum  "  Hamlet " 
is  a  satisfactory  and  harmonious  per- 
formance, and  gives  happy  auspices 
for  the  future  welfare  among  us  of 
the  legitimate  drama.  We  hope  to 
see  it  followed  by  other  Shakspear- 
ian  revivals  supported  by  the  same 
company. 


Turning  "from  grave  to  gay," 
we  shall  find  that  an  evening's 
amusement  could  not  be  more  effec- 


tually secured  than  by  a  visit  to 
the  Strand  Theatre,  where  two 
pieces  have  been  long  running  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution  of 
their  popularity.  "  Old  Sailors" — 
one  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron's  happiest 
efforts — is  a  diverting  and  polished 
comedy  of  modern  life.  The  dia- 
logue is  throughout  so  bright  and 
sparkling,  and  full  of  repartee,  that 
it  resembles  the  graceful  sword- 
play  of  experienced  fencers.  "We 
are  first  introduced  to  Joe  Grill,  a 
bluff  and  honest  "old  sailor,"  ser- 
vant to  Lieutenant  Lamb,  of  the 
Navy,  retired.  Mr.  C.  H.  Stephen- 
son seems,  as  it  were,  made  for  this 
part.  No  "  making-up  "  seemed 
requisite;  we  could  imagine  that 
some  jovial  tar  had  walked  in 
straight  from  the.  docks  on  to  the 
boards.  We  should,  perhaps,  not 
err  in  crediting  this  performer  with 
an  actual  experience  of  nautical 
life  and  manners ;  at  all  events,  we 
feel  assured  that  he  could  give  us 
a  Captain  Guttle  or  Jack  Bunsby 
more  true  to  nature  than  any  that 
the  stage  has  introduced  us  to  yet. 
This  life-likeness,  considering  how 
artificial  stage  seamen  generally  are, 
is  a  clear  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
spectator.  The  other  "  old  sailor  " 
is  Lieutenant  Lamb  (it  should  have 
been  Captain,  at  least,  but  he  had 
been  overlooked  in  promotions),  an 
unfortunate,  but  brave  and  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  has  fallen  into 
considerable  pecuniary  difficulties. 
It  needs  but  slight  insight  into 
stage  life  to  conjecture  that  the 
heroine  is  the  Lieutenant's  niece, 
who  is  sought  in  marriage  by 
the  low  -  bred  and  unscrupulous 
creditor,  but  who  has  another  and 
more  favoured  lover,  of  good  prin- 
ciples, but  limited  resources*  That 
the  Lambs  are  in  the  power  of  Mr. 
Ravenbill,  who  proceeds  to  domi- 
neer and  dictate  accordingly,  is  only 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  B.  Terry  gives 
us  a  finished  portrait  of  the  old 
naval  officer,   with  whose   misfac- 
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tones  we  can  sympathise  at  much 
as  wo  laugh  at  hit  homorout  trait t 
or  uncontciout  absurdities.  Meatrt. 
J.  G.  Graham*  and  H.  Coz  effi- 
ciently tupport  the  characters  of 
Frank  and  Ravenbil),  and  Mita 
Marion  Terry  enactt  Clara  May- 
ficld  with  grace  and  intelligence. 
Mita  Ada  8wanborough,  at  the 
heireaa,  Millicent  Tremtine  (a  rtV* 
timilar  to  tboae  generally  taken 
bj  Mre.  Bancroft),  proves  heraelf 
to  be  imbued  with  tne  true  spirit 
of  refined  comedy.  The  proud  and 
capricious,  yet  generous  and  appre- 
ciative, nature  of  the  heirett  it  for- 
cibly represented.  Peter  Pollard, 
of  "  Pollard's  Pale  Ale/;  the  pros- 
permit  young  brewer,  it  another 
personage  bighlv  worthy  of  our 
admiratioo.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Frank 
are  two  rivals,  who  imagine  they 
cordiallv  detett  each  other,  but 
who  really  play  into  each  other's 
hinds,  and  efince  in  the  end  a 
warm  friendship.  Mist  Huffin  be* 
Ion?*  to  a  class  of  character* 
fa  miliar  enough  in  comedy.  She  it 
sn  over-dignified  spinster  of  an 
uncertain  age,  who,  with  an  inordi- 
nate pride  of  birth,  seems  to  hare 
little  to  tupport  Iter  prct<*n«ion», 
ami  fill*  the  subordinate  part  of 
companion  or  chaperon*.  This 
character  is  enacted  by  Mr*.  Ray- 
mond in  a  manner  that  elicits 
hearty  mirth  from  the  audience. 
The  old  device  of  blundering  upon 
names,  by  addressing  this  Isdv  a« 
"  Mi<s  Muffin/'  -  Puffin/'  "  Griffin," 
etc.,  is  once  more  resorted  to,  and 
<!<«»*  not  fail  as  a  means  of  raising 
laughter. 

A  scene  in  this  farce,  represent- 
in?  s  picnic,  is  very  pretty  and 
effective,  and  brings  out  the  various 
humours  of  sll  the  characters  with 
a  mo*t  amuring  completeness.  A 
diverting  incident  is  the  in  trod  uc- 
of  an  enormous  pie  of  the 
c-ouj  *  servant's  o*n  making, 

c         of  which  it  of  the  colour 
cc  of  mahogany,  but 


which,  with  mistaken  and  unappre- 
ciated  kindness,  he  presses  upon 
the  guests.  We  scarcely  think, 
however,  that  one  of  his  observa- 
tion*, about  a  "  veal  and  (<f)  am  pie,*9 
if  intended  at  a  pun,  it  worth  going 
so  far  to  fetch. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
the  story ;  suffice  it  that  the  vulgar 
creditor  Ravenbill,  whom  we  ean 
see  it  foredoomed  to  ultimate  dis* 
comBture,  is  at  last  ignominioualy 
dismissed,  bis  claims  being  settled 
by  the  generosity  of  Peter  Pollard, 
and  various  other  difficulties  having 
been  satisfactorily  got  over,  all  ends 
happily.  The  lesson  taught  by  the 
piece  is  a  refutation  of  the  ideaa 
on  the  subject  of  aristocratic  birth 
which  many  people  entertain.  Peter 
Pollard,  the  brewer,  whose  plebeian 
origin  and  occupation  subject  him 
to  many  annoyances,  and  interfere 
with  his  matrimonial  prospects,  who 
owns  that  he  is  completely  devoid 
of  ••  blood,"  and  M  never  had'a  grand- 
father,'* yet  proves  to  possess  quali- 
ties as  noble  as  could  distinguish  a 
Plantsganet.  Hit  rival,  Frank,  whose 
patrician  descent  is  considered  such 
a  merit  and  an  advsntage,  turns  out 
in  the  end  (although  the  mystery 
of  hit  birth  it  not  fully  explained) 
to  be  of  far  lower  extraction  than 
the  commercial  Peter.  The  comedy 
is  so  good  throughout  that  Mr. 
Rvroti,  by  perseverance  in  this  style 
of*  composition,  bids  fair  to  lay  ua 
under  the  deepest  obligations,  by 
recalling  the  golden  days  of  refined 
English  comedy. 


"  Loo  and  the  Party  who  took 
Miss  "  follows  at  the  same  theatre. 
It  is  ttyled  a  M  Bouffbnuerie  Mu»i- 
rale,"  and  in  parts  presents  some 
very  excellent  fooling.  Similar  in 
its  character  to  "  Nemesis,"  it  is 
certainly  inferior  to  that  piece,  both 
in  its  musical  aud  its  comic  effects. 
The  st letted  airs  are  leas  striking 
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than  in  its  predecessor,  which  had 
the  advantage  of  presenting  the 
irresistible  "Angot"  melodies  when 
they  were  new  and  unhackneyed. 
As  a  literary  performance  "  Loo  " 
can  scarcely  be  a  subject  of  boast ; 
and  some  of  the  attempted  jokes 
are  worthy  only  of  the  worst  days 
of  burlesque  word-distortion.  Still 
we  would  not  deny  that  the  piece 
contains  some  most  diverting  cha- 
racters and  situations.  Mr.  Terry 
has  here  a  part  most  congenial  to 
his  peculiar  eccentricities.  He  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  lanky 
and  lachrymose  youth,  St.  Emilion, 
assistant  to  Tabardon,  wine-grower 
and  retired  notary.  This  exceed- 
ingly "  good  young  man,"  who  fails 
to  make  himself  acceptable  to  Louise, 
Tabardon* s  daughter,  is,  by  her  con- 
nivance, led  astray  into  courses  of 
the  wildest  dissipation,  and  is  thus 
disqualified,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
acting terms  which  Tabardon  (Mr. 
H.  Cox)  insists  upon  from  his  pro- 
spective son-in-law. 
„  As  Eimbombo,  "last  Prince  of 
the  Abruzzi,"  M.  Marius  enacts  a 
companion  character  to  the  fire- 
eating  •'  Old  Waw-wior,"  in  "  Neme- 
sis." Bimbombo  is  a  terrific  being, 
a  combination  of  Ancient  Pistol,  a 
bravo  out  of  "  Skelt's  Characters," 
and  the  more  fiery  heroes  of  the 
Italian  Opera.  His  foreign  accent 
and  Italian  expletives,  his  stormy 
and  blusterous  manner  and  ludicrous 
ferocity— especially  exhibited  in  the 


first  scene  with  Tabardon — are  irre- 
sistibly comic.  "  I  am  Bimbombo ! 
enough;  you  die!"  are  the  terms 
of  his  repeated  challenges  to  "  affairs 
of  honour." 

The  contrast  between  the  saintly 
Bmilion  in  the  first  scene,  where  he 
appears  in  a  red  night-cap,  with 
sabots,  and  trousers  torn  into  trian- 

fular  holes  by  frequent  falls  among 
roken  bottles,  and  his  splendour 
as  an  exaggerated  Charles  II.  at 
the  masquerade,  is  amusingly  strik- 
ing; but  the  identity  of  the  cha- 
racter shines  through  all  disguises. 
His  various  stages  of  intoxication, 
and  the  eccentric  movements  of  his 
false  moustache,  are  mirth-provok- 
ing specimens  of  "  comic  business.' ' 
His  duel  with  Bimbombo,  though 
infinitely  diverting,  is  too  much 
spun  out,  and  lapses  into  the  out- 
rageously absurd.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  "  goings  on  "  in  Pas- 
tiche's hairdressing  establishment, 
which  at  last  become  sheer  pan- 
tomime. "  Loo  "  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  two  heroines  of  equal 
prominence,  both  of  whom  are, 
on  one  occasion,  disguised  alike 
as  vivandieres.  But  the  various 
eccentric  transformations  undergone 
by  the  different  personages  are  all 
in  the  carnivalesque  spirit  which 
reigns  throughout  the  piece,  and 
which  must  be  shared  by  the  audi- 
ence if  they  wish  fully  to  enjoy 
the  amusement  it  is  capable  o£ 
affording. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Altiiouoh  the  trials  on  the  Con- 
naught  circuit  during  the  years 
which  immediate!?  followed  the 
murder  of  the  Bodkins  contain 
little  of  sensational  horrors,  never- 
theless there  is  amongst  them  much 
to  nmuff  those  who  lore  to  read  of 
wild  deeds  of  religious  frenzy,  of 
daring  and  of  revenge.  Protestant 
settlers  were  then  thickly  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  Their 
wealth  went  on  increasing,  whilst 
the  old  owners  of  the  soil,  steeped 
in  porerty,  were  denounced  as 
Papists  and  Popish  recusants;  but 
those  Pspists  and  Popish  recusants 
had  sons,  and  those  sons  hesitated 
not  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  daughters  of  their  wealthy  and 
heretical  neighbours ;  and  when 
tht*y  did  so  appropriate  them,  the 
offended  fathers  found,  as  in  Walter 
Tubman's  case,  spoken  of  in  our  last 
number,  but  little  sympathy  from 
the  jurors  of  that'day.#  These 
were,  however,  at  best,  but  affairs 
of  lore,  reminding  one  of  the 
8  a  bines  of  former  times ;  nor  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  confine  their 
annoyances  to  sets  of  romantic 
love.  By  them  the  law  and  the 
lawgivers  were  held  alike  in  de- 
testation. Every  Catholic  in  Con* 
naught  waa  conversant  with  the 
mell  -  known  case  of  Winter  r. 
Birmingham,  where  Peter  Browne, 


of  West  port,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  died  in  1722,  possessed  of 
a  lease  which  he  declared  he  held 
in  trust  for  Birmingham,  the  defen- 
dant, and  this  lease  he  devised  to 
Birmingham,  the  better  to  carry 
out  the  trust.  Nevertheless,  a  dis- 
coverer named  Winter,  in  no  way 
connected  with  either  Browne  or 
Birmingham,  obtained  possession 
and  title  to  the  lands  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  Protestant  and  Bir- 
mingham a  Catholic. t 

Such  also  was  the  case  of  Sir 
Henry  Bingham  e.  Martin  Blake.( 
where  the  former  brought  an  eject- 
ment under  the  Popery  laws  at  the 
Castlebar  Assises  against  the  latter, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment ;  the  only  ground  for  auch 
judgment  being  that  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  Protestant  discoverer, 
desired  to  appropriate  the  lands  of 
the  defendant  because  he  was  a 
Catholic.  He  did  appropriate  them, 
and  for  aught  we  kuow  his  descen- 
dant is  in  possession  of  them  to 
this  dsy.  These  were  only  a  few 
of  the  many  cases  reported  in 
Howard's  "  Popery  Laws  ;  *'  cases 
which  unhinged  the  allegiance  of 
those  whose  ancestors  fought  for 
the  throne  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
last  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  Who  can  wonder,  then, 
when  the  laws  were  such,  as  the 
above  cases  on  the  Connaught 
circuit  have  made  it  necessary  that 


*  Letter  frovi  W.  Ctrtr  to  Staffer?  Dttsisjs,  Jsamsrj  1,  1731,  Rscort  Tsvsr,  Dahlia 
Cut!*.     MM.  Escort  Oftr*. 
+  Hovsrt's  "feptry  Uwi,"  p.  11.  f  I***-  "• 
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we  should  describe — and  there  were 
other  laws  quite  as  severe  with 
which  these  cases  were  not  con- 
versant— who  can  wonder,  we  say, 
if  generation  after  generation  was 
taught  to  despise  alike  the  laws  and 
the  lawgivers  r  These  laws  had  their 
natural  results.  Lawless  bands, 
whoso  headquarters  were  at  Kelly - 
Mount  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
traversed  the  country.  These  were 
called  the  Kelly-Mount  Gang,  who 
went  about  plundering  the  houses 
of  the  rich  Protestant  gentry,  and 
haughing  and  maiming  their  cattle  ; 
at  one  time  thev  appeared  in  the 
north,  at  another  time  in  the 
south.  Their  work  of  depredation 
went  on  ;  but  at  last  they  were 
surrouuded  by  the  military  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  by  whom  they 
were  captured.  Informations  were 
sworn  before  a  magistrate,  and  they 
were  put  on  their  trial  at  the  Lent 
Assizes  for  Castlebar,  1743,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Rose.  "Warden  Flood, 
the  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland, 
prosecuted,  and  the  prisoners  were 
defended  by  Counsellor  Kelly  and 
another.  Evidence  was  given  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  this  lawless 
banditti,  but  the  jury,  who,  it  would 
appear,  sifted  pretty  carefully  the 
evidence,  only  found  one  man 
named  Butler  guilty,  and  he  was 
taken  from  the  dock  and  instantly 
hanged.*  Others  were  acquitted, 
and  others,  who  had  not  been  put 
on  their  trial,  were  transmitted  for 
trial  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

Whilst  these  deeds  of  violence 
were  being  enacted  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  a  contention  of  a  more 
peaceable  character  was  being  car- 
ried on  relating  to  the  county  of 
the  town  of  Galwav,  between  two 
practising  barristers  of  the  Con- 
naught  circuit,  Mr.  Dominick 
Burke  and  Mr.  Thomas  Staunton. 
They  had  both  been  nominated  for 


the  office  of  Becorder  of  Galway, 
and  the  former  obtained  the  ma- 
jority of  votes.  Staunton,  notwith- 
standing, insisted  that  he  was 
legally  elected,  and  instituted  pro* 
ceedings,  in  the  nature  of  a  Quo 
Warranto,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  From  the  King's  Bench 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Privy  Council,  where,  after  a 
long  argument,  it  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Burke.  This  case  is 
thus  noticed  in  Pue's  Occurrences  of 
Tuesday,  the  20th  of  September, 
1743: — "  Saturday  last  came  on, 
before  the  Lords  Justices  and 
Privy  Council,  the  hearing  of  the 
election  of  the  Recorder  of  Gal- 
way, between  Dominick  Burke  and 
Thomas  Staunton,  Esquires.  After 
a  long  debate  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  law  on  each  side,  the  former 
was  appointed." 

a.d.  1744. — The  journals  of  this 
year  announce  the  death  of  "  Coun- 
sellor Mathew  Lyster,  of  the  Con- 
naught  circuit,  well  and  deservedly 
regretted." 

A..D.  1745. — On  the  circuit  dur- 
ing several  years  had  practised  a 
lawyer  whose  name  was  Mathew 
Coucannon.  Leaving  his  native 
country  about  the  year  1740,  he 
took  his  departure  for  Jamaica, 
where,  joining  the  local  bar,  he  soon 
acquired  extensive  practice,  and  in 
1744  was  appointed  Attorney- Gene- 
.  ral  for  the  island.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  died,  as  he  was  about 
being  raised  to  the  bench. 

a.d.  1746. — A  casef  was  tried 
at  the  Boscommon  Leut  Assizes 
in  this  year,  which  excited  the 
deepest  interest  throughout  the 
country.  A  person  named  John 
Crofton  was  indicted  for  forging  the 
will  of  Sir  Edward  Crofton,  fourth 
baronet,  who  died  at  Mote  Park 
in  1745.  Mr.  Justice  French  and 
the  Attorney-General,  St.  George 


*  Pu£%  Occurrence* t  April  5,  1743. 


t  Falknen  Journal,  28th  June,  1746. 
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Cun'ielJ,  were  goin^  &§  Judges  of 
Ah7".  before  the  former  of  whom 
the  cn-»*  dure  on  to  In*  heard. 
CiiuiiM  l'."r  Kelly  pmsecuted,  and 
Sir  Oliver  Crolton.  Hart.,  who  was 
then  a  practising;  barri.-ter.  defended 
the  prisnmr;  and  it  did  appear 
tnarvelli  us  to  inanv  that  Sir  Oliver 
app«*nrvd  a*  cmm-el  in  the  cast*  in- 
asmuch a.**  ho  himself  was  deeply 
interested  in  its*  result.  Had  the 
pri^ncr    been    acquitted,   the    will 

m:»t    have    »t 1,  and    Sic    (Miter 

wu'.M  lt:i\e  taken  tiie  K«  ■•common 
cMati-s  which  had  belonged  to  the 
deei  ased  baronet. 

I'  ui.scl  fur  the  prosecution  stated 
the  ease.  The  I'roftoiis  wen*  a 
fVin.il v  of  reiiM-le  antiiimfv  in  the 
(-<•?:':?%  of  ('umber. and.  but  tileV 
ha  i  i."t  settled  in  Ireland  until  t lie 
reign  of  (jut  en  Kli/ahcth. 

S.r  I'M  Ann?.  th>-  iccnud  b.-ironet, 
!ti:  at  hi.-*  thaih.  i:i  1711.  bv  liii 
wife,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Oliver 
St.  (ifi-rge,  Esq.  of  Head  ford 
Cattle,  two  soil",  the  elder  of  whom 
wan  Sir  Kdward,  the  third  baronet, 
.in  i  i he  )■■  linger  Olivir  Cn-fton  of 
Li-M-:.:me.  in  thi*  count  v  «f  Lime- 

m 

rr*.      Tl  ••    tiiird   baronet    dud    in 
17'J'.*.  It  a\ing  Sir  Kdward.  the  fourth 
l*:irn:.iT.  and  one  daughter,  t'atl.a- 
f  ii.c.whi>aftt  -rwanU  ii>;.r::eti  Marcus 
Li-wthi-r.     The  fourth  baronet  died 
•n  17t'i.  bti«1  o:i   h:*  death  without 
:**u\\  l.!<  si»ter  Cathnrii.t*  Lout  her. 
K'Miii''    h<t    h<  :n  ss-at-law  ;    out    a 
will  wa*  found,  which  it  wa*aihgcd 
was  iM'ie  bv   the   fourth    baronet, 
•:t-viiiifis»  the  estate*  t<»  Lis  coumii. 
Sir  O.ivi-r.  the    fifth    banmet.  who 
was  eldest  n»n  of  Olurr  t'reftoii  of 
Le»»ei:ai.c.  second  sou  of  tne  second 
h.ironet.     This  Mid  Ik  came  thr  tub- 
ii-.t  natter  of  the  law«uit  of  which 
\ie  treat.    Bv  it  all  the  rtl.it ef  were 
dented   to    the   fifth    banmet,   who 
i.«iw   appeared    an    counsel    in    the 
ra«c.  and  who  drfi  nded  the  prisoner 
at  tire  bar.     A  mediral  n.^r.  uami d 
Egau    was   eiaiM  trd,    ami     proved 
Jii.it  the  prisoner  had  glinted  bim 


to  witness  the  will  which  he.  the 
prisoner,  had  firmed.  Kum  hail 
been  in  attendance  on  Sir  Kdwanl 
during  his  death  sici&iu**«.  Tiif* 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  denounced 
the  case  made  for  the  prosecution  : 
he  had  no  witnesses  to  examine,  and 
the  prisoner's  mouth  was  dosed, 
and  he  eould  not  ei plain  any  matter 
connected  with  the  transaction. 
The  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  after  a  dehber.it i«m 
of  nine  hours  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  will  being  thus  set 
aside,  theCrofton  estates  descended 
to  Mr.  Low t her,  who  by  m*al 
licence  changed  his  name  to  C'rofton  ; 
and  he,  mi  the  death  of  the  fifth 
baronet  in  17o\  was  created  himself 
a  ban »i ;et,  and  fnmi  him  is  descended 
the  pmeiit  Lord  1'rofinii  of  Mote 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Kotcommon. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
lad  pr«\ented  Koman  Cstholict) 
from  carrying  amis,  either  in  public 
or  in  private,  was,  a*  we  have  seen 
in  the  cas-e  of  the  King  r.  Ltnch, 
tried     in    fJalwav,    in    17:U>.   held 

• 

im-rely  to  apply  to  th«ii«e  who  were 
liiiug  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  ltjlll.  The  l>own  law. 
\i-r+t  however,  were  d i » sat i» tied  nt 
this  construction  of  the  Act.  and 
two  years  later  Lord  (lormaiiitosrn 
an-i  Mr.  Harnewell  of  Tunev,  bt»th 
Knii'.au  Cat  In 'lie-,  were  at  Ide  »»ug- 
ge^tiou  ot  Lit. I  Windlin-i'.  then 
l.<  rii  I'hanrellor  ot  Ireland,  in- 
dieted  fur  haling  ojveiily  carried 
arms  in  Trim  in  the  countv  of 
Meath.  True  bdls  were  found 
ag.uiiht  tin  rn  ;  thev  were  tried  and 
found  cuiltv.  but  iiurnediatelv  rv- 
Cei\ed  a  pardon  at  the  unamnioua 
suggestion  f>f  the  ("rand  jury  of  the 
County  of  Meath.  l\ipif»t«  wi  re  at 
once  dinarnu*d  all  owr  In-land,  and 
the  tli-arming  was  earned  out  with 
ruthless  sever  ty  in  tKe  coui«tv  of 
the  town  of  (xalwai.  Hut  liowr 
Robert  Martii1,  of  llallinahiiich. 
tie  oMi.er  (i  r.if»oiio  acres  ot 
land,  accept t'd  this  construct ivu  of 
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the  law  at  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Eyre,  governor  of  the  town  of 
Gal  way,  who  caused  his  servant,  a 
Papist,  to  be  arrested  and  detained 
a  whole  night  in  prison,  we  shall 
presently  see.  For  not  only  did  he 
Jirst  take  an  action  against  the 
gallant  colonel,  but  afterwards,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  writer  in 
.JPue't  Occurrences,  "  gave  him  the 
most  unmerciful  dhrubbing  that 
ever  was  heard  of  in  the  streets  of 
London." 

Before  proceeding  farther  with 
our  narrative  of  this  case,  how- 
ever, let  us  pause  to  learn 
.something  of  those  Martins  of 
Ballinahinch  —  who  were  they, 
and  how  did  they  become  lords 
paramount  of  this  enormous  tract 
of  country?  Ihe  O'Flahertys,  or 
O' Flaherties,  a  very  ancient  Lish 
sept,  from  whom  the  O'Flaherties 
ot  Lemonfield,  and  the  present 
Christopher  P.  0 'Flaherty  of  the 
Connaught  circuit,  and  the  O'Fla- 
hertys of  Lisdona,  are  descended, 
were,  for  many  centuries  previous  to 
1G53,  owners  of  the  vast  territories 
ihat  lie  between  Lough  Corrib 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  their 
estates  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
fiscated, and  very  little  was  left 
to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  Act  of 
Settlement  was  passed,  and  by  that 
Act,  Bichard  Martin,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Nimble  Dick,  was 
enriched.  Nimble  Dick  was  a  bar- 
rister, and  practised  (we  omitted 
to  state)  on  the  Connaught  circuit. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  Mr.  Bichard 
Martin,  of  Dangan  near  Galway; 
but  being  connected  with  the  legal 
profession,  and  of  active  habits,  as 
his  traditional  sobriquet  implies, 
he  contrived  to  get  a  great  tract 
of   the    confiscated    lands   of   the 


O'Flahertys     of    Iar    Connaught 
into   his   possession.      He  himself 
states   that   lie  acquired   it  "  with 
great    care,    pains,    and    industry, 
under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation."*      He  was    obliged 
to  take  up    arms    like  the  other 
gentry  of  the  west  for  James  II., 
and    was    a    captain  at  Aughrim, 
where  tradition  does  not  give  him 
credit  for  very  honourable  conduct. 
In  the  next    place  we  find  him, 
although  "a  rank  Papist,"  obtain- 
ing from  King  William,  under  the 
promise  of  building  a  town,  which 
was  never  built,  a  patent  confirm- 
ing to  him  and  his  heirs  all  the 
lands  which   he  had .  acquired    in 
Iar  Connaught.    His  son  Anthony, 
commonly     styled     Captain,     was 
father    of   Bobert,    who,    married 
to   a    daughter  of   Lord    Irimle- 
ston,  inherited  those  vast  estates, 
and  was  the  person  who  inflicted 
severe  chastisement,  legal  and  ille- 
gal, on  Colonel  Eyre.     This  Bobert 
was  also,  as  his  grandfather  had 
been,  a  barrister,  practising  on  the 
'  Connaught  circuit.     He  was  tried, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  an  officer  named 
Henry  Jolly,  and  we  should  have 
given  the  history  of  that  trial  when 
treating  of  the  year  (1735)  in  which 
it  took  place,  had  we  been  then  in 
full  possession  of  the  facts.     We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  relate  them. 
There  was    in   Galway  at   that 
time — we  speak  of  the  1st  of  May, 
.1735 — a  cafe  much  frequented  by 
the  military;    and    it  so  chanced 
that,  as  Bobert  Martin  was  passing 
along  the   street    in  front   of  it, 
some  one  spat  from  a  window  over 
his  head.     He  At  once  supposed 
himself  insulted,  and  rushing  up- 
stairs with  his  sword  drawn,  saw 
two  officers  sitting  near  the  billiard- 
table.  Both  were  unarmed,  and  one 
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of  them  apologized  for  the  inad- 
vertent offence.  He  hastened,  how- 
ever, to  the  barracks  for  his  sword, 
that  he  might  afford  reparation  to 
the  insulted  dignity  of  Nimble 
Dick's  grandson ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Martin  had,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  run  the  unhappy  Lieutenant 
Jolly  (so  the  other  officer  was 
named)  through  the  body,  inflict- 
ing on  him  several  mortal  wounds. 
He  then  escaped  across  Lough 
Corrib  in  a  small  boat.  Soon  after 
he  gave  himself  up,  and  immediately 
an  application  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that 
the  trial  should  take  place  in 
Dublin.  The  application  was  re- 
sisted, but  the  great  local  influence 
of  the  prisoner  was  relied  upon  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  application  was 
therefore  granted.  On  the  jury 
were  a  number  of  Galway  men. 
The  evidence  was  clear,  especially 
that  of  the  waiter,  who  saw  the 
prisoner  rush  upon  his  victim,  and 
plunge  his  sword  into  his  body, 
but  Mr.  Martin  was  acquitted.  He 
returned  in  triumph  to  Galway, 
making  merry  all  along  the  way. 
The  Attorney-General,  St.  George 
Caufield,  and  the  Solicitor-General, 
Warden  Flood,  were  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  while  the  prisoner 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Daly  of  the 
Connaught  circuit,  and  by  Anthony 
Malone,  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

"We  shall  now  resume  the  thread 
of  our  discourse,  and  shall  proceed 
to  relate  how  it  was  that  Robert 
Martin  and  Colonel  Stratford  Eyre 
became  entangled  with  each  other 
concerning  that  new  construction 
of  the  Popery  laws,  by  which 
Papists  were  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  .The  former  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  in  1745  was  about  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  restore  the  Pretender 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He 
bad  set  out  on  his  journey,  but  did 


not  proceed  far  until  he  heard  of 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  Culloden. 
Colonel  Eyre,  on  tho  other  hand, 
fought  under  the  banners  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  for  the  throne 
of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  both 
those  men,  of  widely  different  politi- 
cal views,  were  now  thrown  into  the 
same  arena.  Martin,  for  political 
reasons,  on  his  return  to  Galway, 
declared  himself,  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, a  Protestant,  and  thereby 
became  entitled  to  all  those  pri- 
vileges which  Protestants  alone 
were  entitled  to  enjoy.  Colonel 
Eyre  had  been  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  the  town  of  Gal-  ■ 
way ;  "  and  as  a  new  broom  sweeps 
clean,  so  he  was  resolved  to  sweep 
the  streets  of  Galway  clean  of 
priests,  friars,  and  nuns  who  in- 
fested them."  The  better  to  •carry 
out  this  design,  he  resolved  that 
all  Papists  carrying  arms  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  of 
the  town  of  Galway  should  be 
arrested.  Now  Bobert  Martin, 
being  a  Protestant,  was  entitled  to 
carry  arms,  and  it  so  happened  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1747,  he  sent  his  messen- 
ger, one  Darby  Brennan,  a  Catholic, 
into  Galway  with  a  gun  and  a  pistol 
to  be  repaired.  Brennan  was  ar- 
rested at  the  West  Bridge,  and 
taken  before  a  Mr.  Disney,  a 
magistrate,  who  committed  him  to 
gaol,  and  sent  the  gun  and  pistol  to 
the  governor.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing Disney  called  on  the  governor, 
and  read  for  him  his  notes  of 
Brennan's  examination,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  arms  were 
those  of  Mr.  Martin.  Immediately 
Colonel  Eyre  despatched  a  messen- 
ger named  Hanley  to  Dangan,  Mr. 
Martin's  residence,  with  this  memo- 
randum (but  without  any  other  note 
or    apology) :   "  Mr.    Hanley    will 

5 lease  take  these  arms  to  Mr. 
lartin,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  be  trouble- 
some or  peevish  to  any  gentleman, 
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and,  therefore,  I  send  him  his  arms, 
though  in  strictness  they  have  be- 
come forfeited ;  but  I  recommend 
him  for  the  time  to  come  to  put 
his  arms  into  the  hands  of  persons 
not  subject  to  be  questioned." 

Outrageous  that  this  governor 
should  presume  either  to  give  him 
an  unsolicited  advice  or  to  arrest 
his  servant,  Mr.  Martin  turned 
Hanley  out  with  the  arms,  which 
he  refused  to  take  back,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  consider 
what  steps  he  should  take  in  the 
matter.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
he  wrote  to  Governor  Eyre,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  no  right 
to  seize  his  arms,  and  requiring 
that  they  should  be  instantly  re- 
turned. Colonel  Eyre  then  refused 
to  do  so,  and  lodged  them  in  the 
King's  stores.  The  Lent  Assizes 
were  then  approaching,  and  Martin 
brought  an  action  against  Colonel 
Eyre  to  recover  those  nrms,  which 
in  his  plaint  he  alleged  were  con- 
verted by  the  defendant  to  his  own 
use.  The  summons  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

41  Robert  Martin,  Esq.,  Plaintiff, 

v. 
"  Stratford  Eyre,  Esq.,  Defendant. 

"  By  the  Lords  Justices  of  As- 
size for  the  Connaught  Circuit. 
"The  defendant  is  hereby  re- 
quired personally  to  appear  before 
us,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Galway,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  to  answer  the  prose- 
cutor's bill  for  J65  sterling,  being 
the  value  of  one  gun  and  pistol, 
being  prosecutor's  property,  which 
defendant  took  and  converted  to 
his  own  use. — Dated  March  30, 
1748. — Signed  by  order." 

The  case  was  called  on.  Coun- 
sellor Dominick  Burke  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  put  the  court  in 


possession  of  the  above  facts, 
which  he  called  several  witnesses 
to  prove. 

Counsellor  John  Staunton  ap- 
peared for  the  defence,  and  insisted 
that  his  client  had  acted  without 
malice ;  that  a  Papist,  as  the 
plaintiff's  servant  undoubtedly  was, 
had  no  legal  right  to  carry  arms ; 
that  those  arms  were  rightly  taken 
from  a  Papist;  and  that  even  as- 
suming that  they  had  been  wrong- 
fully taken,  yet  they  were  not 
converted  by  the  defendant  to 
his  own  use ;  and  he  relied  on  the 
Disarming  Act  of  1691.  He  also 
put  in  evidence  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Mr.  Weston,  in 
which  the  latter  advised  him  how 
to  demean  himself  in  the  trans- 
action. The  case  having  closed  on 
both  sides,  the  court  decided  that 
the  arm 3  must  be  restored  to 
Robert  Martin.*  Intoxicated  with 
delight  he  returned  to  Dangan, 
while  Colonel  Eyre  proceeded  to 
London,  to  obtain  from  head- 
quarters instructions  as  to  how  he 
was  to  act  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  times  to  come. 

Far,  however,  from  being  satis- 
fied with  his  legal  victory,  Mr. 
Martin  at  once  followed  Colonel 
Eyre  to  London,  with  the  view 
of  adminstering  some  wholesome 
private  chastisement  to  his  gallant 
antagonist.  By  the  merest  ac- 
cident he  got  a  glimpse  of  Colonel 
Eyre,  with  a  Mr.  Roger  O'Farrell, 
entering  a  private  house  in  St. 
James's  Street.  Martin  waited 
for  his  exit,  and  when  he  did  come 
out  he  rushed  at  him  with  a  heavy 
bludgeon,  and  struck  him  several 
blows  on  the  head.  He  next  called 
on  him  to  draw  his  sword;  in  a 
moment  the  clashing  of  arms  was 
to  be  heard.  Maddened  with  fury, 
Martin  made  many  a  deadly  thrust 
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at  Eyre,  who  maintained  a  defensive 
position.  Much  skill  was  displayed 
on  b.»Mi  .-idea,  and  at  length  Colonel 
Evre  t'<-!l  bathed  in  hist  blood.  Home 
to  In  *  lodgings,  surgical  assistance 
was  >i'  »i  obtained,  and  the  wound, 
which  was  iu  hit  groin,  was  pro- 
nounced tmt  to  be  of  a  dangerous 
type.*  Martin  then  returned  to 
hit  mountain  home  in  the  wilds  of 
Count- tram. 

After   the   fialwav   summer  as- 
si/.es   of    17 Is,    little    arrests    the 
attention  of  the  inquirer  for  soino 
succeeding  year*.  We  have  searched, 
aud  starched  in  rain,  for  trials  of 
interest    during   this   period.     But 
political  incitement  ia»  gone,  po- 
;tti«fi!    n citation    had    ceased,   aud 
manleu  a  seizes  after  inait'cit  assizes 
are,  at  t::is  time,  frctpeutly  to  be 
met    w:th    in    the   records   of    the 
creui!.       In    175o,    however,    the 
ag. tat  -uti  which  was  thought  to  be 
dead  reuw-d.     1  laughers  of  cattle 
once   !!.■•:••   traversed   the   country 
in  ban  is.  and  the  assize/  lists  were 
on»*"  i:..»re  swelled  by  the  trials  of 
nn:i   who  t'fc'k  the  law   into  their 
own    hands  and   were   determined 
to    i.  ake    it    an    impossibility    for 
IVii!e»tant  farmer*  to  iive  amongst 
tlnrxi       I«ea«e* — such  was  the  law  — 
Cati.ulic*  coull  not  p.isse**.    Lc.im  s 
were  n.ade  aud  could  Ik*   made  to 
i*r->ti'!»!auts    only;     b..t     «f    what 
earth! v    u-e   were    those    lease*    if 
the   farmer  ha  I   every  o»w.   idierp, 
and  h  p-*,  that  he  ton  ill  v  and  t.iiu!v 
♦irt!»e.i    t«»   dis|o*t*  of    at    the   next 
fatr,  m ..in  ed  in  one  m^ht  r     Trials 
f«  r   ha  .ghirg    cattle    then    became 
liuir.erni.-.  at.d  the  Cr.-wn  co.iiis*-!, 
as  «<!!  a*  the  c  tinstl  for  the  pn- 
N.»ner«.  n;-«le  a  rich  hanr«  st  of  that 
savage  wi-rk,  ot  destruction. 

a  l».  \7W. — A  case  ••!"  no  great 
interest  iN-c'.irred  on  the  eircutt  at 
the  *  turner  assix  *s  if  lSalliiirdK*  in 
thi«  y«ar.     A    toting   man    !j  a  nu-d 


Morel lv  had  been  inJictei!  fir  tho 
murder  of  one  Patrick  Haidv,  a 
pedlar.  Mr.  Eyre  French,  «.f  the* 
Con naught  circuit,  appeared  aa 
counsel  for  the  Crown.  It  was 
proved  in  evidence  that  the  mur- 
dered man  muallv  carried  moner 
about  hiit  person,  that  he  was  seen 
bv  one  of  the  Crown  witnesses  to 

w 

go  into  the  prisoner's  house  on  tho 
1st  of  January,  17til,  aud  that  ott 
the  following  morning  he  was  found 
brutally  murdered  at  a  place  called 
Balliville.  quite  close  to  the  pri- 
soner's house.  It  was  also  proved 
that  the  pack  which  he  carried  on 
his  back  was  rilled,  that  mouev  was 
abstracted  from  his  pocket,  and  wan 
found  wrapt  in  a  piece  i.f  pjp  t  in 
the  pocket  of  the  prisoner  when 
he  was  arrested  ;  and  that  on  that 
paper  were  memoranda  iu  the  hand* 
writ  in:*  of  the  deceased 

Mr.  M  or  can  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  lie  admitted  tbat 
the  deceased  had  slept  in  the  pri- 
soner* house  upon  the  night  in 
quention,  but  maintained  that  the 
deceased  opcu**d  the  (tack,  and  that 
on  retiring  to  rent  he  handed  the 
prisoner  his  Money  to  ke.p  for 
In m.  A  servant  who  slept  in  the 
house  swore  that  the  deceased  got 
out  of  hi«  bed  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  went  out,  and 
that  while  he  wa«  o*it  he  wan  mux* 
dered  by  t«ifiif  persons  unknown. 
Such  wan  tins  the  unromantic  case, 
which  excited  little  interest  beyond 
the  narrow  precincts  of  the  town 
fl  Hiilinrobe.  The  cntiiiH*!,  of 
c  iiir»e,  on  both  *tdcs,  fought  for 
their  clients  as  thev  should  fijjht 
whi-n  t!e  life  of  a  fellow  man  mat 
at  stake,  but  be\ond  this  there  waa 
apparently  no  caiiM*  for  embittered 
feeing.  The  learned  judge  who 
tried  the  ca«e  wan  Mr.  I.iH,  then 
one  of  His  Majestt's  counsel,  and 
afterwards  a  justice  of  the  Court 
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of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  charged 
'  the  jury,  leaving  the  matter  entirely 
in  iheir  own  hands,  and  giving 
ihem  no  information  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  the  case.  The  jury 
retired,  and  returned  in  fi\u  minutes 
with  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  the  prisoner.  The  judge 
then  passed  sentence  of  de.tth  upon 
him,  and  he  was  removed.  Acci- 
dentally the  judge  remarked  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  the  ver- 
dict, and  couusel  for  the  Crown 
replied  "  that  every  one  in  court 
agreed  with  his  lords»hip."  4*  Tnat 
is  false,  sir!'*  paid  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  4<  and  you  know  it  is  false. 
I  for  one  do  not  concur  in  the 
verdict,  and  vou   are  unwarranted 

or 

in   making  that  observation  ! "  and 
so  saying,  he  tiling  his  briet  iu  his 
adversary's  face.     The  judge  e:ther 
did  not   see  or  did  not  pretend  to 
see  the  insult,  and  immediately  left 
the  court,  and  that  night  mounted 
his    horse,    and,   accompanied     by 
several  of  the  bar,  "  rode  oil "   to 
Galwav.     On  the  following  morn- 
lug  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Morgan 
met  in  a  Held  at   Fort  hill,  in  the 
immediate    neighbourhood    of    the 
town,  aud  there  ,4  fought  a  duel  with 
horse-pistol?.     After  they  had  lired 
oil'    four    rounds,   and    while   they 
were  loading  for  the  fifth,  it  was 
observed     that     Mr.   Morgan    had 
stuffed  his  haud  into  his   breeches 
pocket,  aud  that  there  was  a  pool 
of    blood   at    his   left    foot.       The 
seconds     immediately     interfered  ; 
they   found   that   his    thumb    had 
been  shot  oft",  and  the  counsellors 
left    the    field    reconciled   to    each 
oilier."     Of  Morelly,  the  writer  in 
Fuel  Occurrences  August  30, 17GG, 
states   that   "  he   was   executed  at 
Balliurobe,  pursuant   to    the    sen- 
tence." 

Although  the  reports  from  the 
circuits  are  extremely  meagre  in 
those  years,  and  although  few  cases 
of  interest  occurred  in  the  criminal 
court,    still,  in    the  record   court, 


there  were  many  scenes  of  injustice 
done  ia  the  name  of  justice.  Eject- 
men  a  were  brought  by  children 
against  their  father?,  and  by  bro- 
thers against  their  brothers ;  the 
only  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
to  rely  upon  in  such  case3  being 
that  they  were  certificated  P»o- 
testants,  while  the  defendants  were 
Papists. 

a.d.  1772.— Never  in  the  memory 
of  mau  was  the  Galway  gaol  so 
full  as  it  was  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  winter  of  this  year. 
Murderers,  haughers  of  cattle,  and 
highway  robbers  were  there  cou- 
tined,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  to 
take  their  trial  at  the  assizes,  which 
were  to  open  on  the  9th  of  April. 
Hut  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  the 
sentry  on  guard  opened  the  prison 
gates,  liie  gaoler  was  bound  hand 
aud  foot,  a  crowd  rushed  in,  and  iu 
an  hour  the  gaol  was  emptied  of  its 
inmates.  Tno  consequence  was  that 
not  a  single  prisoner  was  put  ou  his 
trial,  and  the  Crown  counsel  re- 
turned to  Dublin  without  having 
had  more  trouble  than  that  of 
reading  their  briefs,  and  pocketing 
their  fees,  but  whether  they  re- 
turned thi  se  to  the  Crown  we  aro 
not  in  a  position  to  state. 

a.d.  1775. — The  Dublin  papers 
give  the  following,  indeed  the  ouly, 
report  of  the  Galway  Assizes  in 
this  year  :—  *'  Wc  hear  from  Galway 
that  two  of  the  counsellors,  Dennis 
Daly  aud  Pat  Blake,  Esquires,  met 
on  the  parade  near  the  quay,  on 
which  Mr.  Blake  struck  at  Mr. 
Daly  ;  they  then  drew  their  swords 
aud  engaged.  Mr.  Blake  received 
two  wounds  in  his  side,  aud  Mr. 
Daly  is  unhurt;  the  surgeon  who 
dressed  Mr.  Blake's  wounds  does 
not  think  either  of  them  to  be  dan- 
gerous." Whether  other  duels  took 
place  elsewhere  ou  the  circuit  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover,  neither 
can  we  vouch  that  the  combatants 
mentioned  in  the  following  notice 
of  the  17th  of  August  were  of  the 
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Connaught  circuit : — 4*  A  duel  was 
ft.  light  yesterday  by  two  legal  gen- 
tlemen in  tin*  Phauix  Park  ;  each 
discharged  a  case  of  |  istols,  but 
neither  wa*  hit.'* 

ad.  1777. —  \inong?*t  the  leaders 
of  tlic  Connaught  circuit  about  this 
time  una  J  a  men  O'Hara,  whose 
name  i«  appended  to  many  plead- 
ings in  the  courts,  both  of  law  and 
of  equity.  The  following  is  a  peace- 
able announcement  of  an  interesting 
incident  in  this  gentleman**  family  : 
— "Aug.  li>. — A  few  day  a  ago, 
Nicholas  Martin,  of  Ross.  Esquire, 
to  Miss  Eliza  O'Hara,  daughter  of 
CVunsdW  O'Hara,  of  Gal*  ay,  a 
gen tl«  man  in  high  practice  on  this 
circuit."  Few  families  have  given 
a  greater  number  of  their  members 
t<i  the  Bar  than  the  O'Hirn*  of 
SltL'"-  On  this  circuit  Mere  James 
O'Hara,  Recorder  of  Gal  way  in 
177*J  ;  hi.*  son,  Recorder  of  Galwar 
in  lsH>;  William  O'Hara,  Recorder 
a*  late  ns  1*07  ;  Robert  O'Hara.  and 
John  Patrick  O'Hara,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were 
members  of  tin*  Connaught  circuit. 

a  i>.  1770. — James  Brown, brother 
of  L<>rd  Altamont,  ancestor  <f  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  in  this  year 
became  Prime  Serjeant.  Sir  Jonah 
Harrington  says  he  was  a  huge,  fat, 
dull  fellow,  but  he  was  the  great 
lawyer  of  the  familv,  and  was  con- 
tid«*rcd  an  oracle  by  the  whole 
count v  of  Ma\o.  and  was  therefore 
in  the  foremost  practice  on  the 
circuit. 

a  i>.  17S1— Mr.  Richard  Martin, 
better  known  as  Dick  Martin,  after- 
wards Colonel  Martin,  had  in  17*2 
been  called  to  the  Iriidi  liar.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Robert  Martin,  he,  the  owner  of  an 
inheritance  of  190(<XM>  acres  of  land, 
commenced  to  practise  on  the  Con- 
naught  circuit  in  1781.    Within  this 


prodigious  extent  of  territory,  he, 
like,  an  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  exercised 
something  very  nearly  akin  to  nb«o- 
lute  rule,  for  the  arms  of  the  law 
were  much  too  short  to  extend  into 
the  pathless  wilds  of  Connemam. 
He  was  then*  lord  paramount,  and 
every  head  was  bared  in  *»ubmis«ion 
to  the  owner  of  8  >  many  thousands 
of  acres,  which,  if  not  remarkable 
for  cultivation,  at  least  impressed  the 
imagination  by  their  extent.  The 
whole  of  this  territory  was  infinitely 
diversified  with  mountain**,  glen#, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  while  oecasioually 
one  would  meet  with  some  portion* 
of  cultivated  land.  To  -devote  his 
mind  to  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  a 
practising  barrister  was  nevertheless 
the  intention  of  Dick  Martin  in  his 
early  years.  At  the  spring  assizes 
of  17s  I  lie  went  round  the  circuit, 
and  received  in  Castlebar  n  brief  in 
a  ca*e  which  caused  the  greatest 
possible  excitement  nt  the  time,  and 
in  which  Charles  Lionel  Fitz-Gerald 

Srosecuted  his  elder  brother,  George 
Robert  FiU-Gcrald,  for  the  false  im- 
prisonment of  their  father,  and  for 
sa\age  cou.lurt  towards  him,  upon 
whom  George  Rol»ert  was  stated  to 
have  fastened  a  chain,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  a  cave  in  a  fort  or 
"  Liss,"  within  two  miles  of  Castle- 
bar. 

The  eaf»e  came  on  before  tin* 
Solicitor-General,  Hugh  C'arleton,* 
afterwards  Lord  Carletou.  Reme- 
sius  I^ennoti,  an  old  lawyer,  de- 
scribed bv  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  at 
44  a  battered  old  counsellor,"  ap- 
peared ft-r  George  Robert  Fits- 
Gerald,  and  applied  for  a  postpone- 
ment ;  and  he  observed  that  the 
father  was  one  of  the  worst  men 
living,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  censure  any  sou  for  confining 
such  a  public  nuisauce.     He  relied 


*   Ytdt  a  swBetr  of  Leu!  Carlrtoe,  ly  W    J.   FiU-Tslnck,   in   kit   inUrrttJD^   work 
••  tolas  J  \*U*x  tas  Vnkmr  p.  1».    **  tdrtiaa. 
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on  an  affidavit  stating  that  the 
father  was  not  in  the  custody  of  his 
son  at  nil. 

Mr.  Richard  Martin  resisted  the 
application,  and  submitted  that  if 
the  trial  were  postponed  it  should 
be  upon  the  terras  of  George  Robert 
Fitz-Gerald  producing  his  father  in 
open  court ;  that  even  admitting 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
this  wretched  father  had  committed 
many  crimes,  yet  his  greatest  crime 
against  society  and  his  greatest  sin 
against  Heaven  was  this — that  he 
had  begotten  such  a  son  as  George 
Eobert  Fitz-Gerald ! 

The  learned  judge  declined  to 
postpone  the  trial ;  a  jury  was 
8 worn,  and  it  was  proved,  amongst 
a  great  numberof  barbarities,  that 
the  father  was  chained  by  his  son 
George  Robert,  sometimes  to  a 
cart,  and  at  times  to  a  muzzled 
bear.  A  respectable  jury  found  the 
traverser  guilty,  and  Carleton  sen- 
tenced him  to  three  years' imprison- 
ment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1,000. 

Mr.    Fitz-Gerald  was  then  im- 

Erisoned  in  the  Castlebar  gaol, 
ut  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Conolly 
of  Castletown,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  obtained  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
his  pardon  and  release. 

Soon  after  his  release  Fitz-Gerald, 
meeting  Counsellor  Martin  at  the 
theatre,  struck  him  in  the  face. 
Martin  was  not  the  man  to  brook 
for  a  moment  an  insult,  and  he 
instantly  sent  him  a  message  ;  they 
met  at  Castlebar  soon  after,  and 
fought  in  the  barrack  square. 
Martin  fell  wounded,  but  not 
mortally.  Fitz-Gerald  wore  a  shirt 
of  mail  which  preserved  hira  from 
the  well-directed  fire  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dick 
Martin  of  this  memorable  trial. 
Another    account,   that    given  by 


the  Solicitor- General  who  tried  the 
case,  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  the  Right  Honourable  Barry 
Telverton,  then  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  kindness 
of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King 
of  Arms,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
place  before  our  readers  this  letter, 
which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished.* 

"  Galway. 
"  Dear  Attorney-General,— 

"  The  assizes  at  Castlebar  por- 
tended much  mischief,  and  produced 
great  trouble,  but  ultimately  the 
peace  of  the  county  was  preserved, 
and  the  justice  of  the  nation  was 
vindicated. 

"  George  Robert  Fitz-Gerald  (who 
had  with  impunity  defied  the  power 
of  the  Chancellor)  lately  erected 
a  regular  fort  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castlebar,  deposited  his  father 
therein  in  safe  custody,  planted  six 
battery  cannons  thereon,  and  gar- 
risoned it  with  a  banditti,  some- 
times augmented  to  200  men,  and 
seldom  reduced  to  less  than  seventy. 
Upwards  of  thirty  of  them  were 
completely  accoutred  and  armed. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  supplied 
with  provisions  out  of  the  stock  of 
Mr.  Caesar  French,  which  afterwards 
Fitz-Gerald  had  seized  without  a 
colour  of  right.  Shortly  before 
the  assizes  he  had  repeatedly  gone 
into  Castlebar  attended  by  a  number 
of  armed  followers,  whose  character 
and  riotous  demeanour  excited  con- 
siderable apprehension  in  the  towns- 
people. The  volunteers  of  that 
town  at  length  sent  a  message  to 
him,  assuring  him  of  their  peace- 
ableness  of  disposition  towards  him, 
but  their  determined  resolution  to 
beat  him  and  his  followers,  if  he 
attempted  again  to  go  into  the  town 
with  any  uncommon  appearance  of 
attendance.    When  we  arrived  we 
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found  the  town  in  great  apprt- 
hen»iou  ;  in  a  few  hours  after  we 
opened  ourcomu.isMon,  the  regulars 
marched  from  thence, and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  was  left  to  a 
Corps  of  volunteers  commanded  by 
Mr.  Gregoiy,  a  very  stout,  active 
man.  On  Saturday  morning  Lionel 
Fuz  Gerald  the  \ outlier  brother 
of  Gtorge,  applied  for  liberty  to 
swear  inn  rmations  ngninst  George 
on  :n*c.  unt  of  the  imprisoning  of 
hi*  father,  and  obtained  permission. 
A  magistrate  granted  a  u arrant  for 
the  arrest  of  George,  iu  which 
Lionel  was  made  >pccial  bailiff, 
the  *er\ice  being  too  dangerous 
t'<>r  any  t  thcr  person  to  uudertake 
it.  The  two  brothers  were  sworn 
in  on  the  grand  jury,  and  many 
<»f  Gtorge*  adherents  appeared  in 
town  armed.  Soon  afterwards  the 
grand  jury  informed  me  that  the 
brothers  were  engaged  in  personal 
Conflict,  and  demanded  my  inter* 
portion  to  prevent  bloodshed.  The 
combatants  were  brought  before 
me.  and  afforded  a  scene  of  great 
abu>e  on  both  fide?,  and  consider- 
able address  on  the  part  of  George. 
I  lectured  them  seven  Iv,  and 
threatened  to  commit  them  both 
in tii  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 
At  that  time  appeared  ten  or  eleven 
ot  George**  followers,  who  drew  up 
before  the  court-house,  and  charged 
their  fu«ee?s  denouncing  vengeance 
against  any  person  who  should  mo- 
lest him.  It  turued  out,  after  much 
altercation,  that  Lionel,  though  a 
very  stout  fellow,  wjs  afraid  to 
make  a  capture  in  the  street,  aud 
th«  reiwe  attempted  it  in  the  grand 
jury  room,  and  in  return  George 
attempted  to  draw  bis  sword,  but 
was  disarmed.  Tbe  matter  ended 
on  n.y  binding  tbem  to  preserve 
the  |»cace,  aud  bj  taking  security 
from  George  to  anpear  to  any 
indictment  that  mi^ht  be  preferred 
against  hici,  and  from  Lionel  to 
attend  the  court  during  the  assites. 
On  Sunday,  the  Castlebar  folun- 


teers  seized  ten  stand*  of  arms,  six 
of  which  were  loaden  with  ball, 
belonging  to  George**  followers, 
which  had  b.»cn  concealed.  On 
Monday,  Lord  Altamotit,  perceiv- 
ing a  strong  probability  of  a  riot, 
sent  iu  forty  of  his  volunteer*,  to 
put  them  under  the  comtnaud  of 
the  sheriff. 

44  That  morning  bills  were  found 
against  George  for  the  false  im- 
prison mint  of  his  father,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  grand 
jury,  with  a  very  manly  spirit, 
marked  their  indignation  by  an 
application  to  the  bench  to  be 
advised  as  to  the  mode  of  procur- 
ing the  emancipation  of  the  old 
man.  Some  very  curious  attempts) 
were  made  ou  me  by  George,  which 
required  my  utmost  dexterity. 

44  Ou  Tuesday  morning  a  motion 
was  made  on  his  behalf  to  put  off 
the  trial  upon  an  affidavit  of  the 
absence  of  witnesses  who  resided 
in  the  county  of  Sligo.  I  had 
judicial  knowledge,  from  his  own 
repeated  admissions  iu  open  court, 
from  the  informations,  and  an  affi- 
davit, that  his  father  was  at  the 
fortification,  within  two  miles  of 
Castlebar,  under  tho  power  of 
George.  I  offered  to  put  off  the 
trial  if  he  produced  hi*  father  in 
court.  He  refused,  and  after  a 
long  debate  at  the  bar  I  declined 
to  become  ancillary  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  father's  imprisonment 
for  sii  months  longer,  and  refused 
to  put  t.ff  the  trial.  Accordingly 
the  trial  was  gone  into,  and  a  most 
impudent  ntw-inpt  was  made  to 
prove  that  the  old  man  was  never 
under  the  smallest  degree  of  re- 
straint. The  evidence  closed  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  I 
finished  my  charge  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  moniiug.  Tbe  jury,  in  two 
minutes,  found  him  guilty.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  required  an 
uncommon  perversion  of  under- 
standing to  hate  acquitted  him. 
The  magnitude  of  the  offence,  bia 
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obstinate  perseverance  to  withhold 
his  father  even  from  the  eye  of  the 
court,   his    repeated  opposition  to 
the   process   of  the   law,  his  con- 
tempt of  even  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  danger  which  I  have  seen 
during  the  trial  of  open  hostility, 
his  keeping    a  fortress  garrisoned 
with  a  banditti,  concurred  in  evin- 
cing  the    necessity    of   at   length 
bringing  conviction    to    his    mind 
that  his  power  was  inferior  to  that 
of    the    law.     He  was,  therefore, 
sentenced     to     three    years'     im- 
prisonment,    and     fined    £1,000. 
During    the    course    of   the   trial 
much     management,    was     neces- 
sary    to     preserve      the     peace, 
and    by   the   care   of  the   sheriff, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  volunteers, 
his  banditti  was    intimidated  and 
kept  in  subjection.     His  conduct 
was   replete  with  finesse,  but  oc- 
casionally, in  the   paroxysm  of  his 
rage,  he  would  give   vent   to  ex- 
pressions of  intemperance  and  in* 
decency   reflecting  on   the    Bench 
and  Bar.    So  far  as   they  related 
to  me  they  were   passed  over  un- 
noticed. After  sentence  pronounced 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the 
production    of    his     father    might 
mitigate  his  punishment.     The  re- 
sult was  additional  censure  of  my 
conduct,  but  not  the  release  of  the 
old  gentleman.     The  next  moraine 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  granc 
jury   that    suspicions  were    enter- 


tained of  the  gaoler's  intention  to 
suffer  him  to  escape,  and  the  sus- 
picion seemed  to  derive  probability 
from    George's    not    showing    the 
smallest  disposition  to  soften  the 
punishment  by  liberating  his  father. 
I  read  the  gaoler  a  strong  lecture 
ou   the  nature  of  his  duty.     The 
business  was  the  most  troublesome 
and    perilous  I  ever  experienced. 
I  am  threatened  with    a  flaming 
memorial,  to  be  presented  at  the 
castle  by  Mr.  Conolly,  but  I  am 
fortified  by  the  integrity  of  my  own 
mind,  the  legality  of  my  proceed- 
ings, and  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Bar,  and  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  the  entire   county,  so 
that  I  entirely  disregard  his  men- 
aces.    This    town    (Gal way)    and 
county  are  in  a  thorough  stated  of 
peace.    I  long  sincerely  for  the  end 
of  my  circuit,  being  heartily  tired 
of  the  fatigue  of  it.   My  best  wishes 
to  Madam. 

"Huan  Carlbton." 

The  Galway  Assizes  concluded 
on  the  14th  of  April,  and  "  the 
Judges  then  mounted  their  horses 
and  trotted  at  a  slapping  pace  to 
Ennis,  followed  by  the  Counsellors 
at  a  meet  distance  upon  well-ap- 
pointed nags,  carrying  their  briefs 
in  their  saddle-bags,  and  all  guarded 
by  the  dragoons."  Nothing,  bow- 
ever,  occurred  at  Ennis  beyond  the 
usual  routine  of  circuit  business. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centurr  a  small  volume  appeared  at 
the  Hague  under  the  title  of 
Scaligerana;  $ire  excerpta  ex  ore 
Jouphi  Scaligeri.  It  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  the  remarkable 
sayings  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  noted 
down  from  his  conversations  by 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Vassan,  students  of  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where  Scaliger  was  one 
of  the  professors.  Notwithstanding 
many  inaccuracies,  the  book  imme- 
diately attracted  the  attention  of 
men  of  letters  throughout  Europe, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  was 
followed  by  the  publication  of 
another  collection  of  Scaligtrana, 
formed  by  the  Sieur  de  La  van, 
which  is  said  to  hare  existed  in  its 
unpublished  form  even  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Va&sans'  volume. 
The  two  have  since  been  generally 
published  together,  and  they  are 
the  earliest  of  a  long  series  of 
similar  works  known  under  the 
general  title  of  Ana, 

Anecdotal  literature  can.  how- 
ever, be  traced  under  other  names 
to  a  very  much  earlier  date. 
D'Herbelot,  in  his  BiUiotktqtu 
Oriental*,  gives  specimens  of  the 
recorded  sayings  of  the  Eastern 
»age<*  of  very  primitive  times  ;  and 
there  are  yet  extant  works  by 
several  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
which  are  in  reality  collections  of 
anecdotes,  maxims,  or  reflections, 
attributed  to  the  great  men  of  these 
countries.  Notable  among  these 
are  the  Deipnoeopkietm  of  A  then- 
*$us,  and  the  Soctee  Attic**  of 
Autu*    Oellims.      But   there   is  no 

ubt  U      ,  so  Car  as  concerns  the 

s,  more  works  of 


this  class  have  been  lost  than  have 
been  preserved.  Two  in  particular 
are  known  to  have  existed  at  one 
time,  the  loss  of  which  is  matter  of 
regret  to  every  true  lover  of  classical 
literature — the  one  a  collection  of 
the  savings  of  Maecenas,  made  by 
his  librarian;  and  the  other  a 
similar  collection  of  (Jiceros  con- 
versations, made  by  Julius  Cesar. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  came 
the  revival  of  such  compilations; 
and  we  have  referred  to  the  Scmli- 
gerana  as  the  first  of  them  which 
appeared  in  a  printed  form.  Tha 
success  which  attended  its  publica- 
tion gave  an  impetus  to  literature 
of  this  description  which  was  felt 
for  many  years.  Peignot,  in  his 
Repertoire  dee  Biblio graphite  Spe- 
cialet.  enumerates  upwards  of  a 
hundred  different  collections  of 
Ana,  many  of  which  had  gono 
through  numerous  editions ;  and 
La  Alonnaie  has  included  jingling 
French  rhymes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  for  a  specimen, 
upwards  of  thirty,  exclusive  of  tha 
last,  which  is,  perhaps,  rightly 
described  s>  the  most  valuable  of 
the  whole: — 

**  F<»rtu!iius  an  jour  dina 
Che*  un  grand,  ou  Ton  raisonna 
Hien  f«-rt  iiur  I'^mmianti, 
Thuana,  Yah  $%aua 
Aprea  quui  Ton  examina 
I*qut»l  d*  i'«t/i*Mi<tN<i 
Vaut  moim  ou  Je  XauJa+ana ; 
S*il  fallait  a  Ckrrrifuna 
IVrierer  J'tirrJuifi'Mi't, 
Kt  prUcr  M'Ha.jiana 
Pltti  «jiie  le*  S'alLjrrana. 
En  liberty  chacun  prona 
On  nuirant  son  Rout  eondainna 
L  un  St  h'rrr minima 
L'autrv  FurrtrriaHU 
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Un  tiers  l'avantage  donna 

Sar  eux  a  Sorbenana 
*  *  *  * 

En  fin  Casauboniana, 
Et  de  Bourdelotiana 
Mdme  Fwrstembergiana. 
Fortunius  lors  opina 
Et  d'  un  ton  qui  prSdomina 
La  dispute  ainsi  termina ; 
Messieurs,  nul  de  tons  ces  Ana 
Ne  vaut  TIpecacuANA." 

If  to  this  number  be  added  the 
various  collections  appearing  under 
the  titles  of  Melanges,  Variet&s,  Me- 
moires,  Delassements,  Amenites,  Di- 
ver sites,  etc.,  which  are  really  books 
of  the  same  class,  it  will  be  found 
that  such  works  represent  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written. 

To  describe  with  anything  like 
precision  the  nature  of  these  col- 
lections would  be  impossible.  One 
of  their  greatest  charms  is  the  limit- 
less variety  of  their  contents.  The 
sayings  and  doings  of  men  of 
letters,  extracted  from  their  diaries, 
or  narrated  by  their  surviving 
friends— criticisms  on  the  events 
of  their  times  found  among  their 
papers  after  their  death  —  scraps 
of  antiquarian  learning — bits  of 
contemporary  scandal — discussions 
in  theology — humorous  anecdotes 
— happy  repartees— translations  of 
classical  epigrams  -  elegantly  turned 
vers  de  societe — all  are  to  be  found 
there,  throwrUogether  in  that  happy 
confusion  which  is  so  grateful  to 
those  who  read  for  the  sake  of 
relaxation  and  not  of  study. 

True  enough,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  most  volumes  of  Ana 
which  one  would  "skip,"  if  he 
could  only  overcome  the  difficulty 
that  without  reading  straight  on  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  The  compilers 
of  many  of  them  had  often  more 
regard  to  the  quantity  than  to  the 
quality  of  the  matter  they  included ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a  mass 


of  rubbish  unworthy  of  Joe  Miller 
is  sometimes  palmed  off  as  the 
veritable  humour  of  a  scholar  of 
world-wide  reputation.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case;  and  the 
better  class  of  Ana,  especially  those 
which  were  collected  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  authors  and  under 
their  superintendence,  is  of  quite 
a  different  character.  M.  Chevreau, 
for  example,  who  himself  edited  the 
Chevraeana,  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  edition  of  1697:  "Those  who 
look  for  nothing  in  these  pages  but 
the  wit  of  the  market-place,  or  the 
barrack-room,  will  not  find  what 
they  seek,  for  my  intention  has 
been  to  insert  nothing  which  is 
not  calculated  to  instruct  as  well 
as  to  amuse.  Questions  of  history, 
criticism,  philosophy,  and  morals 
will  be  discussed;  and  men  of 
letters  will  probably  find  the  book 
more  to  their  liking  than  men  of 
fashion." 

None  of  these  collections  of  Ana 
had  more  success  than  the  Menagiana, 
from  which  we  propose  to  give  some 
extracts  in  an  English  form;    but 
our  readers  must  bear  two  things 
in  mind  as  they  follow  our  pages. 
First,    the     selections    here    pre- 
sented,  restricted    as  they  neces- 
sarily are  to  such  extracts  as  are 
likely  to  be  generally  interesting, 
convey  no  idea    of   the    mass   of 
erudition — erudition  almost  lost  to 
the  world — which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  four  little  volumes  which  con- 
stitute this  collection.    They  display 
only  the  lighter  side  of  Menage's 
character,  and  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
whole    work    by  such  specimens. 
Secondly,  it  m  ist  be  remembered 
that  the  task  of  the  translator  is 
peculiarly  difficult  in   the   case  of 
anecdotes.     The  polished  grace  of 
a  French  epigram    is   to  a  large 
extent  lost  even  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful   English    rendering ;    and 
French  jeux  det  mots  are  rarely  capa- 
ble of  translation  at  all,  for  the 
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same  reason  that  an  English  pun 
has  seldom  any  corresponding  play 
upon  words  with  a  similar  point  in 
it  in  French,  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. An  endeavour  has,  however, 
been  made  to  select  only  such  pas- 
sages as  seemed  to  admit  of  trans- 
lation mithout  entirely  losing  the 
piqua  cy  of  the  original. 

M.  de  Menage  was  born  in  1013, 
at  Angers,  where  his  father  was 
Arccat  du  Itoi.  Neither  trouble 
nor  expense  was  spared  to  give  him 
the  best  education  the  country  could 
afford,  and  there  are  few  instances 
on  record  in  which  careful  training 
has  produced  more  beneficial  results. 
Assiduous  study,  and  a  memory  of 
remarkable  teuacity,  made  him  even 
in  his  early  youth  master  of  a  range 
of  knowledge  more  extensive  and 
varied  than  most  men  attain  to  in 
a  lifetime ;  and  even  before  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  in  1C:)2,  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  was  esta- 
blished. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  the 
bar  Much  against  his  fathers 
wish,  he  determined  to  enter  the 
church,  a  change  of  profession 
which  one  of  his  biographers  refers 
t.i  in  tf.rM!  words: — ••  Menage  next 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  an 
t*ccle*ia*ti«'  -  at  h-a»t,  he  did  so  in 
so  far  a*  was  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  holding  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical benefices."  His  subsequent 
history  goes  far  to  justify  the  sar- 
casm/ lie  certainly  never  was  an 
enthusiastic  churchman  ;  but  it 
must  not  lie  forgotten  that  in  his 
tifito*  many  so-called  "  churchmen  ** 
were  little  more  than  political  and 
|>cr*o!ial  favourites  of  the  French 
Court,  thrust  into  sinecures  in  order 
that  they  might  consume  the  fruits 
of  them. 

An  appointment  was   soon  ob- 
tained for  htm  in  the  household  of 
Cardinal  de  Retx,  with  whom   ha 
•  g         iavottrite,  and  who 
<  r      >n  him  several 

at  i        11    otne,  where 


the  duties  were  merely  nominal. 
He  had  now  abundant  leisure  for 
study,  and  a  variety  of  work*  of 
learning  came  from  his  pen.  Most 
of  them  are  unknown,  except  to 
the  bookworm,  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  the  pr  sent 
paper  to  say  that  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  philological  and  antiquarian 
character.  Perhaps  the  most  able 
of  the  whole  is  the  Reqw'N  </#* 
Viclionnaire$%  a  satirical  addreae 
to  the  membeis  of  the  French 
Academy  on  the  subject  of  their 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  admitting 
to  or  rejecting  from  their  dictionary 
words  whose  meaning  and  origin 
he  pretty  clearly  proved  to  be  un- 
known to  those  professed  um/i. 
This  and  other  works  brought 
hint  into  extensive  acquaintance 
with  statesmen  and  men  of  letters 
of  all  nations,  and  gave  a  kind  of 
cosmopolitan  hue  to  his  modes  of 
thinking. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal  de 
Ret/.,  he  occupied  a  house  in  the 
Cloture  de  Notre  Dame,  where 
every  Wednesday  evening  he  held 
a  froirvc.  which  was  attended  by 
the  elite  of  Parisian  literary  and 
fashionable  society,  and  which  wna 
the  recognized  place  of  meeting 
of  all  foreign  men  of  letters  who 
hap|>cned  to  be  sojourning  in  Paris. 
It  was  at  these  SlerturimU$%  aa  be 
called  them,  that  his  powers  aa  a 
humorist  were  chiefly  displayed; 
and  much  of  the  Mtnagiana  consist* 
of  the  reminiscences  of  tho«e  who 
had  the  privilege  of  entree  to  his 
Wednesday  reunions. 

Menage  died  rather  suddenly  of 
a  cold  in  169*.  The  cure  who 
came  to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed 
said,  with  an  apology  for  disturb- 
ing him.  that  he  would  like  to  ptsl 
some  questions  on  certain  matters 
of  religion.  "  I  shall  answer  them 
with  pleasure,"  said  Menage.  M  In 
matters  of  faith  the  wisest  of  uo 
ahould  look  on  ourselves  aa  bat 
children.** 
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No  attempt  at  arrangement  has 
been  made  in  the  following  selection 
from  the  Menagiana.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  of  the 
anecdotes  are  of  a  clerical  character, 
but  it  has  been  thought  better  to 
adhere  to  the  selection  than  to 
introduce  others  less  adapted  for 
translation. 


Muret  knew  better  than  most 
teachers  how  to  keep  his  class  in 
order,  and  he  often  did  it  by  some 
sarcastic  remark.  One  day  a 
student  began,  in  the  course  of  the 
lecture,  to  ring  a  bell  he  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  class- 
room. Muret,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  said,  "  I  should  have  been 
surprised  if  I  had  not  found  a  bell- 
wether among  such  a  flock  of  sheep,19 


'  Plutarch  tells  a  story  of  a  man 
whom  Lysias  had  defended,  and 
who,  after  reading  the  speech  in  his 
defence,  said  to  the  orator,  "  The 
first  time  I  read  your  speech  I 
admired  it  exceedingly ;  the  second 
time  I  read  it  I  did  not  like 
it  so  much ;  the  third  reading  dis- 
appointed me  entirely."  *'  Then," 
said  Lysias,  "  the  speech  must  have 
been  good— for  the  judges  had  only 
to  hear  it  once." 


A  parson  who  had  been  preaching 
on  the  beatitudes  usque  ad  nauseam 
met  a  lady  one  day  after  the  service 
was  over,  and  began  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  sermon.  "I  am  dis- 
appointed," said  his  fair  friend, 
14  that  you  have  omitted  entirely 
from  your  course  of  sermons  one  of 
the  beatitudes."  "  Which  of  them 
is  that,  pray?"  inquired  the  parson. 
••  This/'  rejoined  the  lady : ••  •  Blessed 
are  those  who  have  not  to  listen  to 
your  sermons. ' 


A  Gascon,  who  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  Bishop  of  Bazas,  swore 
that  he  would  never  again  pray 
within  the  diocese.  Long  after- 
wards, in  crossing  a  river  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  severe  hurricane.  The  boat- 
men at  last  told  him  despairingly 
that  nothing  farther  could  be  done 
to  keep  the  boat  afloat,  and  that 
he  had  better  recommend  himself 
to  die  mercy  of  God.  "Are  you 
sure,"  said  the  Gascon,  "that  we 
are  beyond  the  diocese  of  Bazas?" 


When  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
Carraes  was  struck  by  lightning. 
Father  Andre  said,  "  God  has  been 
very  merciful  to  these  good  fathers 
of  Cannes,  in  not  sacrificing  to  his 
justice  anything  else  than  their  bell- 
tower  ;  if  the  lightning  had  struck 
the  kitchen,  the  chances  are  every 
one  of  them  would  have  been 
killed ! " 


The  poet once  waited  on 

the  Dauphin  to  present  him  with 
a  copy  of  an  epitaph  on  Moliere, 
which  he  had  just  composed.  "  I 
should  have  been  much  better 
pleased,"  said  the  Dauphin,  "  if  the 
epitaph  had  been  on  yourself." 


The  Abb6  de suddenly  came 

to '  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon  one  day  at  St.  Jean  de 
Gr£ve.  Next  morning  he  received 
a  letter  addressed  to  "  M.  l'Abbe  de 
— ,  stopping  at  St.  Jean  de  Greve." 


t »? 


A  cure  was  asked  by  a  visitor  to 
his  parish  what  was  the  name  of  the 
patron  saint  of  his  church.  "I 
really  cannot  tell  you,"  said  the 
cure* ;  «•  I  know  him  only  by  sight.9 
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At  tho  close  of  a  missionary  ser- 
mon preached  in  a  country  parish, 
the  whole  audience  was  affected  to 
tears  except  one  peasant.  On  being 
asked  why  he  was  not  affected  like 
the  others,  he  explained  that  it  was 
because  he  was  only  a  visitor,  and 
did  not  belong  to  that  parish  at  all. 


The  wife  of  a  villager  in  Poitou, 
after  a  protracted  illness,  fell  into  a 
state  of  coma,  and  was  believed  to 
be  dead.  As  is  usual  among  the 
very  poor  peasantry  there,  the  body 
was  folded  in  a  sheet  and  carried 
to  the  grave  uncoffincd.  On  the 
way  to  the  graveyard  the  body  had 
to  bo  carried  through  a  thicket, 
where  the  underwood  consisted 
chiefly  of  thorn. bushes,  and  in 
passing  through  the  supposed 
corpse  was  wakened  from  the  trance 
by  the  prickles.  Fourteen  years 
afterwards  the  woman  really  died, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  grave  the 
same  route  was  taken.  As  the 
mourners  approached  the  thicket 
the  husband  called  out  vigorously, 
••  Tab  cart — don't  no  near  ths  thorn- 
busha  !  " 


The  following  Italian  story  has 
always  amused  me.  Trivclino.  after 
a  long  ride  on  horseback,  fell  asleep 
at  the  wayside,  having  fastened  tho 
enJ  of  his  horse's  h  titer  round  his 
arm.  A  pissing  thief  untied  the 
halter  from  the  horse's  head  and 
rode  off.  Some  time  after  Trivclino, 
awaking  and  finding  no  hor*e,  was 
heard  to  sav,  "Either  1  am  Tri- 
vclino,  or  I  am  not.  If  I  am 
Trivclino,  I  have  lost  a  horse;  if 
1  am  not  Trivclino,  I  have  found  a 
halter." 


ESI 


CHILD. 


Id  p  ented  for  baptism 
y  <  h  one  day,  when 
d  om      indulging,  along 


with  some  friends,  in  more  than  his 
usual  quantity  of  wine.  After  turn* 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  ritual  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  some  time, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find 
the  baptismal  service,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  ••  This  child  is  terj  difficult 
to  baptize." 

INSPinBD   PRKACHKR*. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  been  hear- 
ing  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  mission- 
ary fathers  of  St.  Lazarc,  spoke  of 
it  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  to  M. 
Feuillet.  lie  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  fathers  of  St.  I  jisare 
preached  like  the  Apostles.  "  Yes," 
said  M  Feuillet,  "like  the  Apostles 
— before  they  received  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 


A  clergyman,  who  was  suddeuly 
called  on  to  officiate  in  presence  of 
Cardinal  Kichelieu.  informed  him, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  discourse,  that  not  hav- 
ing had  time  for  preparation,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  rely  entirely 
on  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
that  next  time  he  had  the  honour 
to  preach  before  his  eminence,  ha 
hoped  to  be  able,  by  more  careful 
preparation,  to  acquit  himself  better. 


Father  Harrouis  once  told  me 
that  when  Bourdaloue  was  preach* 
ing  at  ltoucn.  the  workmen  left 
their  shops,  the  merchants  their 
business,  barristers  the  courts  of 
law,  and  doctors  their  patients  to 
hear  him.  "  A  year  afterwards,1*  he 
added,  "  when  I  csme  to  occupy  the 
same  pulpit,  I  restored  all  things 
to  order :  nobody  left  his  work 
then. 


After  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tarsntaise,  his  attendants  pil- 
laged im  residence  of  many  srticlee 
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of  value.  A  cordelier,  who  was 
helping  himself  like  the  others,  was 
heard  to  say,  as  he  seized  a  beau- 
tiful crucifix  and  hid  it  under  his 
robe,  "  Crucifiwus  etiam  pro  nobis." 


A  judge,  in  administering  an  oath 
to  a  dyer,  requested  him  to  hold  up 
his  hand.  The  dyer,  whose  hands 
were  covered  with  dye-stuff,  did  so. 
'•  Take  off  your  glove,  sir ! "  said 
the  judge,  gruffly.  "  Put  on  your 
spectacles,  sir!"  retorted,  the  wit- 
ness. 


A  judge,  in  whose  court  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  exclaimed, 
"  Officers!  call  silence  in  the  court. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  this  noise 
cannot  be  put  a  stop  to.  I  have 
decided  I  do  not  know  how  many 
cases  without  having  heard  them." 


When  M.  L 


—  the  usurer  was 
on  his  death-bed,  he  lay  for  weeks 
in  a  comatose  state.  One  day  he 
appeared  to  be  a  little  more  lively 
than  usual,  and  his  confessor  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
direct  his  thoughts  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion. Taking  a  silver  crucifix  from  the 
table  he  held  it  up  before  the  dying 
man,  and  was  about  to  begin  his 
exhortation,  when  the  old  usurer, 
looking  steadily  at  the  crucifix,  mut- 
tered feebly,  "  Ah !  I  could  not  lend 
much  on  that ! " 


The  Bishop  of  Xoyou  had  a  great 
aversion  to  people  who  were  not  of 
good  family.  He  once  undertook 
to  preach  a  panegyric  on  Saint  Jean - 
de-Dieu,  but  on  examining  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  he  found 
that  Saint  Jean  had  once  been  a 
lacquey,  and  immediately  excused 
himself  from  fulfilling  his  promise. 


person  who  never  made  a  witty 
remark,  "How  full  of  wit  that 
man  must  be.  He  never  lets  any 
escape" 


Baubrie  had  a  house  in  the 
country,  which  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  embellish,  but  which  was 
closed  in  on  all  sides  by  thick  woods. 
Despreaux,  after  dining  with  him 
there  one  day,  said,  on  leaving, 
"  Good-bye !  I  am  going  to  Paris 
to  take  the  air." 


A  Venetian,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  out  of  his  native  city,  and 
who  therefore  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  a  good  rider,  was  mounted  by 
a  friend  one  day  on  a  rather  restive 
horse,  which  would  not  move  for- 
ward. After  trying  the  spur  in 
vain,  he  took  out  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  holding  it  up  in  the 
air  for  some  moments,  exclaimed, 
"  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  horse 
does  not  move  on — the  wind  is  con- 
trary." 

The  late  Due  de  Caudal  claimed 
the  rank  of  prince  through  his 
mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  used  to  speak  of 
his  father  and  mother  as  Monsieur 
mon  peret  and  Madame  ma  meret 
terms  used  only  in  speaking  of 
royalty.  One  day,  when  he  had 
done  so  in  presence  of  the  late 
Regent,  the  latter,  in  order 
to  ridicule  his  pretensions,  called 
to  his  attendant,  "Monsieur  my 
esquire,  will  you  tell  Monsieur  my 
coachman  to  put  Messieurs  my 
horses  into  Monsieur  my  car- 
riage ?  " 


M.  de  Bautru  used  to  say  of  a 


The  first  time  Casaubon  visited 
the  Sorbonne,  he  was  taken  into 
the  discussion  hall,  and  told  that 
discussions  in  philosophy  had  been 
carried  on  in  it  for  400  years.  "And 
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what  problems  have  been  settled  in 
that  time?"  he  asked. 


The  Devil  *  was  a  great  fool  to 
make  use  of  so  many  devices  to  try 
the  patience  of  Job.  He  had  only 
to  get  him  to  play  a  game  at  chess 
to  effect  his  object. 


An  earl  without  an  earldom  met 
an  abbe  without  a  benefice.  "  M. 
TabbS,"  said  the  earl,  "  it  is  curious 
that  I  should  have  been  acquainted 
with  you  so  long  without  knowing 
where  your  abbacy  is.  Where  is 
it,  pray?"  "  In  your  earldom," 
replied  the  abbe. 


Two  candidates  for  holy  orders 
presented  themselves  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rouen  for  examination.  Finding 
them  unqualified,  he  was  about  to 
refuse  their  application,  but  the 
archbishop  intervened,  saying, 
44  Ordain  them  by  all  means ;  it  is 
better  that  the  ground  should  be 
cultivated  by  asses  than  that  it 
should  lie  fallow." 


Scarron  was  one  day  seized  with 
so  violent  an  attack  of  hiccough 
that  his  friends  thought  he  was 
going  to  die.  When  the  worst  of 
the  fit  was  over,  he  growled  out, 
14  Won't  I  write  a  satire  on  hic- 
cough if  I  ever  get  better ! " 

When  he  was  dying,  his  friends 
and  relatives  were  assembled  round 
his  bed  in  tears.  A  few  minutes 
before  his  death  he  said,  "Ah! 
none  of  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
cry  so  much  as  I  have  made  you 
laugh!" 


Medicine  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  art  or  science  of  entertaining 
the  sick  with  frivJous  descriptions 


of  their  maladies,  and  keeping  them 
amused  by  administering  "reme- 
dies," good  or  bad,  till  Nature 
either  kills  or  cures. 


The  monks  have  introduced  into 
Spain  a  law  which  is  very  useful 
to  the  church.  When  a  man  dies* 
any  legacy  he  may  have  made  for 
the  purchase  of  masses  for  his  soul 
becomes  a  first  charge  on  his  estate. 
In  this  way  the  Spaniards  often  dis- 
pose of  their  property  in  defeat  of 
their  heirs  and  creditors.  Those 
who  do  so  are  said  to  make  their 
souls  their  executors. 


.  A  butcher  who  was  on  his  death- 
bed said  to  his  wife,  "  If  I  die, 
Francoise,  you  must  marry  our 
shop-boy— he  is  a  good  young 
man,  and  the  business  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  man  to  look 
after  it."  "I  have  been  thinking 
about  that  already,"  said  his  wife. 


Two  rather  intrusive   acquaint- 
ances of  M.  G determined  to 

take  him  by  surprise  by  going  un- 
invited to  spend  a  week  with  him. 
They  had  just  arrived,  and  in  talk- 
ing of  their  journey  one  of  them 
remarked  to  their  host  that  they 
had  passed  through  some  beautiful 
cornfields  on  their  way.  •'  You 
will  see  some  much  finer  ones  on  your 
way  back  to-morrow,' '  replied  the 
host. 


ATBA   CUBA. 

It  was  a  happy  quotation — who- 
ever made  it — to  say  of  a  man  riding 
on  horseback  with  his  wife  on  a 
pillion  behind  him, — 

"  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura." 


A  gentleman  of  Nemours  who 
turned    highwayman    was     caught 
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and  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Paris. 
The  cure  of  the  village  (of  which 
the  highwayman  was  lord  of  the 
manor)  invited  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  in  these  words  :   "  Let  us  pray 

for  M ,  lord  of  the  manor  of 

this  village,  who  has  died  of  his 
wounds  at  Paris." 


Books  of  devotion  and  books  of 
gallantry  command  about  an  equal 
sale.  There  is  this  difference 
between  them  however — that  books 
of  gallantry  have  more  readers 
than  purchasers,  while  books  of 
devotion  find  more  purchasers 
than  readers. 


Dr.  Burnet,  wishing  to  sell  a 
bad  horse,  mounted  it  to  show  off 
its  good  qualities,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  managing  this  as  he 
expected.  "  My  dear  Dr.  Burnet," 
said  the  intended  purchaser, "  when 
you  want  to  mislead  me,  mount  the 
pulpit,  and  not  the  saddle." 


A  gentleman  of  Rouen  who  was 
excessively  fat,  and  who  knew  nearly 
all  the  poets  by  heart,  was  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  Corpus  Poet- 


arum. 


A   CROSS  AMBASSADOR. 

When  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don resolved  to  make  the  Torri- 
cellian experiment  on  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  they  deputed  two  of  their 
number  to  wait  on  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  obtain  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  authorities 
of  the  island.  The  ambassador 
received  them  most  courteously, 
and  taking  them  to  be  members 
of  a  mercantile  company  which 
had  just  been  formed  in  London 
for  importing  Canary  wine,  he  in- 
quired what  quantity  of  wine  they 
expected  to  import.  The  deputies 
explained  that  their  object  was  not 
mercantile,  but  that  they  wished 
to  make  some  experiments  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  weight 
of  the  air.  "  What ! "  said  the  am- 
bassador, "  weigh  the  air !  "  and  he 
immediately  dismissed  them  as 
madmen.  On  his  way  down  to 
Whitehall  he  told  every  one  he 
met  that  a  parcel  of  fools  had 
been  waiting  on  him  to  get  his 
assistance  in  weighing  air;  but 
he  was  rather  taken  aback  when  he 
found  that  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York  were  at  the  head  of  the 
society  he  had  been  calling  a  parcel 
of  fools. 

Davtd  Marshall. 
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ALCOHOL  AS    A   MEDICINE. 


Not  many  years  ago,  free  adminis- 
tration of  Alcohol  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  was  an  established  cus- 
tom, recognized  and  commended 
bv  all  orthodox  medical  authorities. 
While  some  practitioners  might  be 
found  who  were  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  its  habitual 
Use  in  health,  few  indeed,  if  any, 
permitted  themselves  to  doubt  its 
imputed  virtues  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  Even  the  most  ardent  Tee- 
totalers did  not  *eek  to  prohibit  its 
use   when   sanctioned   bv   medical 

* 

preemption.  Of  late,  however,  a 
great  change — a  complete  revolu- 
tion, in  fact— has  taken  place  in 
medical  opinion  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  among  all  who  have 
bestowed  thought  on  its  investiga- 
tion. The  old  school  of  Alcoholic 
Medication  has  been,  to  a  very 
gratifying  extent,  superseded  by 
one  far  more  scientific  and  ra- 
tional. We  now  hare  among  the 
Diost  eminent  authorities  of  the  day. 
a  general  concurrence  of  opinion, 
that  while  the  beneficial  etTerts 
ascribed  to  the  fiee  prescription 
of  Alcohol  in  disease  arc,  at  Irast, 
largely  (pictiionable.  no  do*iht  what- 
ever exists  as  to  the  hiirhlv  detri- 
mental  « -fleet*  of  its  indUciimiiiatc 
use.       Not    oiilv    tioes    its    incon- 

• 

sidt  rate  administration  tend  to 
8eri<>u«ly  complicate  di-»ea*c.  and 
consequently  to  imperil  life,  but 
it  to**  frequently  nereis*  s  a  most 
depru\iti^r  influence  on  p:iti«'iits — 
thus  converting  sick-rooms  and  our 
medical  institutions  into  nurseries 
for  the  formation  of  pernicious 
habits  and  the  culture  of  \icious 
appetites. 

No    doubt    the    evil    has    been 


generation,  yet  the  vice  of  in- 
temperance  is  vastly  on  the  in- 
crease, with  all  its  deplorable  con* 
sequences.  As  a  rule,  absolute 
drunkenness  is  not  so  prevalent 
in  "  respectable  society  *'  as  it  waa 
fifty  years  ago,  but  the  habit  of 
incessant  tippling  is  much  mora 
so.  and  no  habit  could  well  be 
more  destructive  of  bodily  and 
mental  health.  As  one  of  the  very 
highest  authorities  of  our  age  on 
mental  diseases,  Dr.  Forbes  Wins- 
low,  has  said :  "  It  cannot  be  too 
generally  known  that  the  habit  of 
tippling  is  much  more  destructive 
to  the  health  of  both  body  and 
mind,  than  an  occasional  bout  of 
actual  drunkenness." — Letter  in  th* 
Times,  January  1",  1871. 

Although  Alcoholic  Medication 
is  not  now  carried  to  such  a  ruin- 
ous extent  as  formerly,  still  it  pre- 
vails so  generally,  not  only  in 
private  practice  but  in  our  publie 
hospitals,  that,  threo  yean  ago* 
some  UbO  of  the  leading  medical 
authorities  in  England  deemed  it 
advisable  to  issue  a  condemnatory 
declaration  on  the  subject.  The 
document  was  drawn  up  with  great 
caution  and  moderation.  Those 
who  sent  it  forth  with  their  namea 
attached  did  so,  they  say.— 

"lining  tirtnlv  convinced  that  the 
ipvul  amount  of  drinking  of  alcoholic 
li<|Ti'.r<<  unioni;  tht»  working  classes  of 
tliii*  country  i«  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  day.  d^ntroying  more  than  any* 
thi hi;  *  lw\  the  health,  hapfrtness,  and 
wt-Hare  of  tlmsc  class**,  and  neutrsi- 
i/iiig  to  a  la  rue  extent  the  gnat  in- 
dustrial priM.|*rity  which  l*ruvideaee 
ha*  placed  within  the  reach  of  this 
nation.'* 


ich  abated   during  the  present         And  also  believing,— 
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"  That  the  inconsiderate  prescription 
of  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  liquids 
by  medical  men  for  their  patients  has 
given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
formation  of  intemperate  habits,  the 
undersigned,  while  unable  to  abandon 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  cases  of  disease,  are  yet  of 
opinion  that  no  medical  practitioner 
should  prescribe  it  without  a  sense  of 
grave  responsibility.  They  believe 
that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form,  should 
be  prescribed  with  as  much  care  as 
any  powerful  drug,  and  that  the 
directions  for  its  use  should  be  so 
framed  as  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
sanction  for  excess,  or  necessarily  for 
the  continuance  of  its  use  when  the 
occasion  is  past." 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ques- 
,  tion  respecting  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  involves, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  utility  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  health. 
The  discussion  of  the  one  question 
bas  a  necessary  bearing  on  the 
other;  for  while  the  prevailing 
belief  continues  that  alcohol,  when 
administered  in  disease,  is  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results,  it  will 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  convince  the 
public  generally  that  its  habitual 
though  moderate  use  in  health  is 
calculated  to  prove  injurious.  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  the 
true  effects  of  alcohol  in  disease 
should  be  brought  familiarly  home 
to  the  public  mind,  for  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  ranks  of  Intemperance 
are  recruited  is  Parental  Example; 
while  it  is  equally  and  as  painfully 
true,  that  intemperance  is  largely 
promoted  among  families,  with  all 
the  melancholy  train  of  miseries 
that  follow,  by  the  sanction  which 
medical  practitioners  authoritatively 
give  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
fluids  during  illness  and  conva- 
lescence. From  this  source  alone 
an  amount  of  social  evil  flows,  to 
exaggerate  which  would  be  scarcely 
possible. 


We  propose,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider, in  a  familiar  and  popular 
manner,  the  alleged  therapeutic 
merits  of  alcohol.  Such  merits 
have  been  freely  and  largely  as- 
cribed to  it  for  ages,  and  it  is 
surely  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  should  now  stand  the 
test  of  scientific  inquiry  ?  Alcoholic 
medication  is  mainly  based  on  the 
assumption  that  alcohol  is  of  value 
as  an  article  of  diet — that  it  nour- 
ishes and  invigorates  the  system, 
and  fulfils  all  the  purposes  of  a 
healthy  stimulant.  Now,  while 
cautiously  abstaining  from  affirm- 
ing that  alcohol  may  not,  in  certain 
diseased  conditions,  have  a  dietetic 
effect,  the  authors  of  the  medical 
declaration  already  quoted  affirm 
that  its  value  in  this  respect  has 
been  immensely  exaggerated.  We 
give  their  words : — 

"  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  many 
people  immensely  exaggerate  the  value 
of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and, 
since  no  class  of  men  see  so  much  of 
its  ill  effects,  and  possess  such  power 
to  restrain  its  abuse,  as  members  of 
their  own  profession,  they  hold  that 
every  medical  practitioner  is  bound  to 
exert  his  utmost  influence  to  inculcate 
habits  of  great  moderation  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquids." 

Now,  if  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation  is  to  destroy  all  belief 
in  the  assumed  dietetic  properties 
of  alcohol,  if  its  qualities  should  be 
proved  really  deleterious  instead  of 
healthful,  surely  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  its  administration  in 
disease  oughtnot  to  be  encouraged? 
There  can  be  no  middle  course. 
Administered  as  it  ordinarily  is  in 
disease,  alcohol  must  be  followed 
by  effects  either  salutary  or  inju- 
rious ;  its  action  must  incline  to 
the  production  of  either  good  or 
evil.  Hence,  the  serious  respon- 
sibility devolves,  in  the  first  instance, 
pn  every  medical  practitioner  of  fully 
satisfying  his  own  mind  respecting 
its  alleged  medicinal  merited  tafcst& 
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he  ventures  on  its  administration 
as  remedial  in  disease.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  that  so  intimately  con- 
cerns health  and  life,  assuredly 
nothing  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  will  not  do  to  beg  the 
question.  Individual  responsibility 
cannot  be  evaded  by  one  medical 
practitioner  alleging  that  he  follows 
the  example  of  another,  or  that  he 
adminsters  alcohol  because  such 
was  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
where  he  studied,  and  the  prac- 
tice followed  in  the  hospitals  he 
41  walked."  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  serious  moral  responsibility  on 
every  practitioner  to  satisfy  his  own 
judgment  that  the  alleged  virtues 
of  alcohol  are  sustained  by  science, 
and  verified  by  experience,  before 
he  administers  what  may  prove 
positively  poisonous  in  disease, 
even  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
life.  This  is  a  primary  duty  in- 
cumbent on  every  medical  man, 
and  unless,  indeed,  the  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility which  naturally  attaches 
to  the  medical  profession,  is  to  be 
considered  altogether  illusory,  the 
honest  discharge  of  that  duty  be- 
comes a  matter  of  no  light  moment. 
The  late  Dr.  Todd,  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  Kings  College, 
London,  was  the  great  apostle  of 
Alcoholic  Medication  in  his  day. 
An  able,  but  a  most  mistaken  man, 
he  had  a  theory  and  he  rode  it  to 
death.  Brandy  was  the  God  of 
his  Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  was  the 
cause  of  sending  thousands  of  in- 
valids weii-brandied  to  that. bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  relates : — 

"Shortly  after  the  death  of  this 
eminent  physician,  I  heard  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  say  to  a  large  number  of 
medical  men  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  many  families  who 
cursed  the  day  that  Dr.  Todd  entered 
the  house,  insinuating  that  chronic  in- 
temperance had  been  engendered  by  his 
too  free  administration  of  stimulants 


in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Daring 
the  prevalence  of  the  Todd  stimulating 
mania,  many,  many  valuable  lives  were 
no  doubt  sacrificed  in  deference  to  his 
theory. 

"  I  well  remember,  when  this  fever 
was  at  its  height,  Breaking  to  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
metropolitan  hospital,  as  to  the  then 
fashionable  alcoholic  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. He  told  me  that  he  had  under 
his  care  several  cases  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and,  acting 
on  the  Todd  theory,  was  giving  these 
patients  one  to  two  ounces  of  orandy 
per  hour. 

" '  Are  you  doing  nothing  else  ?  '  I 
asked. 

" '  No,'  was  his  answer. 

"'Then,'  I  replied,  'your  patients 
will  die/ 

"  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
I  again  met  this  physician,  and  to  my 
question, '  How  are  your  cases  of  acute 
inflammation  progressing  ? '  he  shook 
his  head  and  said,  mournfully,  'They 
are  dead/  and  then  added,  'I  will 
give  no  more  alcohol  in  such  diseases.' " 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  only  on  the 
proof,  not  the  mere  assumption,  of 
alcohol  actually  possessing  some 
known  remedial  propertie*%  that  its 
use  in  medical  practice  can  be  jus- 
tified. And  it  is  equally  dear  that 
if  these  properties  exist— if  they 
do  exercise  a  remedial  influence, 
and  are  productive  of  beneficial 
results—the  fact  must  be  susceptible 
of  positive  proof.  This  becomes 
self-evident  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  certain  known  properties 
of  alcohol  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute  whatever,  and  that  these 
properties  are  justly  regarded  as 
most  deleterious.  Thus  with  its 
properties  as  an  intoxicant,  and  as 
a  narcotic  poison  acting  on  the 
nervous  centres,  mankind  have 
been  too  long  familiar,  and  no  one 
would  now  dream  of  questioning 
the  effects  produced.  There  is  a 
universal  concurrence  of  opinion, 
scientific,  professional,  and  popular, 
based  on  universal  experience,  that 
alcohol  does  possess  those  qualities, 
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and  that  they  are  invariably  mani- 
fested, under  a  similar  condition  of 
circumstances,  with  an  undeviating 
regularity  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

But  have  we  any  such  concord  of 
experience  and  opinion  with  lespect 
to  the  alleged  remedial  virtues  of 
alcohol  ?  As  a  question  of  science, 
do  we  find  physiologists  agreeing 
that  alcohol,  so  far  from  being  in- 
jurious when  exhibited  in  disease, 
is  absolutely  remedial?  Is  there 
among  medical  men  any  uniformity 
of  opinion,  or  of  practice,  on  the 
subject?  Notoriously  not.  But  if 
the  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to 
alcohol  have  as  unmistakable  an 
existence  as  its  deleterious  pro- 
perties, surely  they  ought  to  be 
equally  well  known— surely  they 
would  have  been,  ere  this,  as  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  would  be 
now  as  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  no  such 
alleged  medicinal  virtues  are  known 
to  science  or  recognized  by  experi- 
ence, as  possessed  by  alcohol,  afford 
the  very  strongest  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  their  existence?  And 
is  not  this  evidence  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  men  of  the 
highest  scientific  attainments,  who 
have  made  the  subject  a  special 
study,  concur  in  opinion  that 
Alcoholic  Medication  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  investigations  of 
science,  nor  justified  by  the  con- 
clusions of  authoritative  experi- 
ence? Is  it  not  a  very  suggestive 
fact  that  not  one  physiologist  of 
recognized  eminence  and  authority 
has  professed  faith  in  the  alleged 
sanitive  merits  of  alcohol  ? 

So  far  from  it,  the  great  weight 
of  scientific  opinion  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  assumptions  that 
represent  alcohol  as  genial  to  health 
and  beneficial  in  disease.  And  if 
some  medical  men  of  standing  still 
hesitate  about  utterly  abandoning 
the  use  of  alcohol,  as  appears  from 
the  Declaration  we  have   already 


quoted,  and  seem  to  profess  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  lingering,  crude, 
indefinite  faith  in  its  assumed 
merits,  and  give  their  sanction  to 
its  cautious  administration,  there 
are  at  least  an  equal  number  as 
learned,  as  accomplished,  and  as 
experienced,  who  repudiate  those 
merits  as  altogether  illusory,  and 
reprobate  any  practice  founded  on 
their  presumed  existence  as  most 
deceptive  and  dangerous. 

Physiologists  generally  concur  in 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
even  a  non-intoxicating  quantity  of 
alcohol  into  the  human  stomach, 
when  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  is 
followed  by  such  a  disturbance  of 
the  animal  economy  as  must  neces- 
sarily have  an  injurious  tendency, 
however  slight,  for  the  time  being. 
Whatever  interferes,  even  slightly 
and  temporarily,  with  the  healthful 
action  of  the"  functions  of  life 
cannot  possibly  be  beneficial, 
though  such  interference  may  re- 
peatedly occur — may,  in  the  case 
of  "strong  constitutions,"  be  in- 
dulged in  for  jears  without  any 
apparent  injurious  effects,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  an  infringement  of  natural 
law  is  for  good.  If,  then,  the  pre- 
sence of  alcohol  is  alien  to  a 
healthy  stomach,  and  productive 
of  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
functional  derangement,  no  matter 
though  temporarily,  how  can  we 
possibly  believe — save  on  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  which  has 
never  yet  been  forthcoming — that 
imbibing  so  deleterious  a  fluid, 
when  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  are  oppressed  and  de- 
pressed by  disease,  is  calculated 
to  exercise  a  vivifying  influence 
and  restore  health,  instead  of 
further  impairing  the  springs  of 
life  ? 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that 
while  there  is  no  difficulty  w       ver 
in  clearly  discerning  the  evils 
by  alcohol,  the  most  emi 
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fessional  men  of  our  day  who  still 
countenance  its  use  in  disease, 
however  cautious  and  limited,  are 
utterly  unable  to  give  any  clear, 
decisive,  philosophic  reasons  for 
the  faith  they  profess.  They  roam 
at  large  in  a  boundless  field  of  con- 
jecture and  assumption.  Thus  the 
suggestive  question  again  presents 
itself — how  comes  it  that  all  the 
evil  properties  of  alcohol  are  so 
well  known,  while  all  its  assumed 
virtues,  its  wonderful  merits  as  a 
nutrient,  as  a  healthful  stimulant, 
and  as  a  curative  agent,  remain 
hidden  in  the  deep  impenetrable 
obscurity  of  hazy  hypothesis  ? 
This  is  an  anomaly  that  cannot  be 
rationally  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  alcohol  has  any 
therapeutic  merits  whatever  out- 
side the  region  of  fanciful  conjec- 
ture. 

It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  comes  down  to  us 
sanctioned  by  the  universal  practice 
of  mankind,  and  therefore,  its  value 
must  have  been  understood  and 
appreciated,  else  its  use  would 
never  have  become  so  universal  a 
custom.  But  this  is  a  sophistical 
argument  that  could  be  applied, 
with  equal  relevancy  and  cogency, 
to  the  indulgence  of  any  appetite. 
The  universality  of  a  custom  is  no 
proof  whatever  of  its  goodness, 
no  more  than  the  universality  of 
an  opinion  is  a  proof  of  its  sound- 
ness. The  reverse,  indeed,  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Things  must 
be  examined,  sifted,  and  judged  on 
their  own  merits  alone,  and  not  as 
they  may  present  themselves  to  us 
shrouded  in  the  ignorance,  creduli- 
ties, and  fallacies  of  the  past. 

No  conscientious  and  thoughtful 
practitioner  will  avow  himself  a 
believer  in  alcoholic  medication 
simply  because,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  we  learn  that  intoxicating 
drinks  were  relished  by  mankind. 
Modern  intelligence  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  so  silly  a  substitute 


for  a  sensible  reason ;  nor  will  stale 
fallacies,  bold  assertions,  and  illogi 
cal  assumptions  now,  pass  current 
in  scientific  inquiry,  with  intelli- 
gent minds,  in  place  of  well  authen- 
ticated facts,  properly  conducted  ex- 
periments, and  logical  reasoning. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  from  the 
teetotalers'  point  of  view,  a  great 
deal  of  intemperance  as  well  as  of 
intolerance  is  displayed.  With  the 
fanatical  sect  who  seek  to  make 
mankind  sober  and  moral  by  acts 
of  legislation,  we  have  no  sympathy 
whatever.  Among  them,  no  doubt, 
are  many  philanthropic,  well-mean- 
ing men,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to 
possess  a  superabundance  of  zeal 
untempered  by  discretion.  But 
then  there  are  the  professional 
agitators,  who  use  the  Total  Ab- 
stinence principle  with  Prohibitory 
and  Permissive  Bills  as  their  stock- . 
in-trade,  and  who  will  tolerate  no 
dissent  from  their  own  extreme 
views.  Allowing  their  sincerity  to 
pass  unquestioned,  they  undeniably 
do  a  vast  deal  of  harm  to  the  cause 
of  Temperance  by  their  injudicious 
advocacy.  They  include  in  one 
category  the  moderate  drinker,  the 
habitual  tippler,  and  the  confirmed 
drunkard.  They  will  permit  of  no 
rational  medium — no  moderate  in- 
termediate course.  They  have  but 
one  standard  wherewith  to  measure 
all  men.  It  is  by  such  folly  they 
evince  their  own  supreme  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  and  their  utter 
incapacity  to  become  what  they  aim 
at — great  national  reformers  of  men 
and  manners.  We  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  say  that  those  who  elect 
to  observe  total  abstinence  have 
not  chosen  the  better  part.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hold  them  wise 
in  having  done  so,  for  they  avoid 
many  temptations,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  so  far  adopted  excellent 
means  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  But  when  the  total  ab- 
stainer turns  round  and  denounces 
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the  moderate  enjoyment  of  alcoholic 
beverages  as,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  sin  in  itself,  and  an  evil 
to  society,  we  can  only  regret  the 
fanaticism  that  injures  a  good  cause 
by  such  intemperate  and  intolerant 
folly. 

We  have  already  observed  that 
the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  a 
healthy  stomach  is  immediately 
followed  by  an  interference  with 
natural  functional  action.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  singular  Cana- 
dian case,  to  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  particularly. 
The  extent  of  that  interference, 
however,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
any  fixed  standard,  it  necessarily 
varies  according  to  the  constitution 
and  state  of  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  quantity  and  quality 
imbibed ;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  moderate  quantities 
of  alcohol,  such  as  is  contained  in 
pure  wine,  or  in  good  diluted  spirit, 
must  necessarily  prove  perceptibly 
or  permanently  injurious  to  health. 
Wiseacres  who  argue  in  this  fashion 
should  extend  their  philosophy,  and 
excommunicate  grapes,  oatmeal  and 
barley,  because  they  contain  the 
constituents  of  alcohol.  Excess 
in  anything  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
it  is  vicious  logic  to  argue  from  the 
abuse  to  the  use. 

The  very  interesting  experi- 
ments, made  by  Professor  Parkes 
and  Count  Woliowicz,  M.D.,  which 
were  made  public  in  1870,  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol 
has  not  an  injuriously  disturbing 
influence,  outwardly  perceptible, 
over  the  organic  functions  of  a 
healthy  man.  But  then  comes 
the  vital  question,  what  is  the 
••  moderate  quantity  ?  " — what  is  the 
amount  of  alcohol  that,  according 
to  their  elaborate  and  scientifically 
conducted  experiments,  may  be 
imbibed  without  positive  injury  as 
immediately  manifested,  if  not  with 
positive  advantage  ?    This  quantity 


they  limit  to  "something  under" 
two  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  just,  then, 
comes  to  this,  that  with  a  sound 
constitution,  a  man  who  lives  a 
healthy  out-door  life,  inhaling 
freely  of  pure  fresh  air  and  taking 
plenty  of  exercise,  may  imbibe 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  with 
comparative  impunity  till  he  attains 
a  ripe  or  "green"  old  age.  But 
such  cases  are  very  exceptional  in 
the  game  of  life.  Let  any  of  our 
readers  test  the  matter  by  his  own 
experience — let  him  draw  upon 
the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  and 
say  how  many  octogenarian  "  hard 
livers"  he  can  reckon  in  com- 
parison with  the  melancholy  array 
of  young  and  middle-aged — full  of 
life,  hope,  and  promise — who  have 
dug  for  themselves  premature' 
graves  through  excessive  indul- 
gence. 

This  view  will  call  up  in  many 
minds  very  sad  and  melancholy  re- 
flections. There  are  few,  indeed,  who 
cannot  recall  the  lamentable  fate 
of  too  many  young  men,  who,  full 
of  health  and  aspiration,  buoyantly 
bounded  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
animated  by  laudable  ambition,  and 
determined  to  succeed  by  honour- 
able exertion,  yet,  stricken  with  the 
blight  of  intemperate  habits,  have 
fallen  early  victims  to  excessive 
indulgence.  And  then,  see  the 
happy  family  circle,  so  redolent  of 
healthful  influences,  with  the  balm 
of  Eden  pervading  the  atmosphere ; 
but  what  becomes  of  this  abode  of 
bliss  and  innocence  when  invaded 
by  the  demon  Alcohol,  who  enters 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the 
family  doctor?  How  can  it  be  that 
what  is  good  in  disease  can  be  bad 
in  health  ?  The  taste  is  implanted, 
the  appetite  created,  the  seed  sown, 
and  the  lamentable  result  is  a  fruit- 
ful crop  of  destruction  for  parents 
and  children.  This  is  not  an  over- 
drawn picture.  It  is  too  fearfully 
common  in  the  world. 
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Now,  the  vital  question  is— how 
can  the  frightful  evils  that  result 
from  Intemperance  be  abated,  if 
not  stayed  ?  In  considering  this 
question,  we  hold  that  it  would  be 
childish  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  discussion  respecting  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  moderate 
use  of  alcohol,  and  total  abstinence. 
Like  monk  disputants  in  mediaeval 
ages,  who  amused  themselves  with 
such  frivolous  discussions  as  "  how 
many  angels  could  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,"  so  teetotal 
leaguers  may  expend  their  strength 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  determine 
the  comparative  advantages  of  mo- 
derate  indulgence  and  total  absti- 
nence. This  we  seriously  affirm 
is  not  the  vital  point  at  issue,  and 
in  so  far  as  teetotal  leaguers  have 
been  led  astray  by  such  thriftless 
discussions,  they  have  grievously 
wasted  their  means,  and  misdirected 
their  energies. 

The  combat  against  the  far-spread- 
ing, the  overwhelming  vice  of  In- 
temperance, is  not  to  be  fought  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  question.  The 
disease  must  be  followed  home  to 
its  origin— the  Family  Circle.  The 
chairman  of  the  "  Ministerial 
Conference  on  Temperance  "  that 
assembled  in  Birmingham  last 
November  did  not  hesitate  to  bear 
his  testimony  against  the  frightful 
spread  of  family  intemperance ;  and 
this,  we  contend,  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  vicious  influence  of  medical 
attendants.     He  said  that  :— 

"Among  educated,  aye,  and  the 
Christian,  ladies— this  vice  had  now 
got  a  hold  and  grasp  which  it  never 
had  before.  Let  them  ask  any  medi- 
cal man  who  had  got  a  large  practice, 
no  matter  whether  he  was  friendly  or 
unfriendly  to  the  movement,  he  be- 
lieved his  evidence  would  be  that 
intemperance  among  ladies  had  fear- 
fully increased.  If,  then,  this  vice  was 
increasing  among  our  sisters  and  wives 
and  mothers,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  next  generation  ?    He  rejoiced  that 


ministers  of  religion  had   now  taken 
up  this  question." 

Yes,  but  it  too  frequently  happens 
that  "  ministers  of  religion,"  are  not 
over-burdened  with  common  sense, 
of  which  we  could  not  have  a  better 
illustration  than  the  attempt  made 
at  this  Conference  to  pass  a  re- 
solution that  would  have  virtually 
excluded  every  man  who  was  not 
prepared  to  take  the  teetotal  pledge. 
It  is  not  Temperance  "these  blind 
fanatics  want,  so  much  as  to  give 
full  vent  to  their  own  intemperate 
and  intolerant  ideas.  But  on  this 
occasion  they  were  happily  foiled, 
and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  a  majority 
of  Total  Abstainers  rejected  such  an 
illiberal  proposition. 

"  Ministers  of  religion  "  may  de- 
claim to  their  hearts'  content  in 
pulpits  and  on  platforms,  against 
the  evils  of  Intemperance,  but  we 
contend  that,  however  well-  in  ten  d ed, 
such  a  course  involves  a  great  waste 
of  power  that  might  be  more  wisely 
directed ;  for  mere  oratorical  agita- 
tion has  not  produced,  nor  is  it 
calculated  to  produce,  any  per- 
manently satisfactory  results.  To 
honestly  and  fearlessly  grapple  with 
the  most  tremendous  national  evil 
of  our  age,  we  must  go  to  its  main 
source— the  Family.  It  is  there 
the  vice  must  be  encountered  and 
subdued.  It  is  there  corrective 
means  can  be  quietly  and  mo3t 
efficiently  employed,  when  pulpit 
dogmatism  and  platform  declama- 
tions cannot  penetrate,  or  pass 
unheeded.  It  is  there  the  en- 
lightened medical  practitioner  can 
make  his  saving  influence  felt, 
within  a  sphere  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  can  exercise  a  salutar^  and 
guiding  influence  over  Parental 
Example — the  very  fountain-head, 
whence  the  great  flood  of  evil 
emanates. 

The  more  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject, the  stronger  grows  the 
conviction,  that  to  abate  the  evils 
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of  Intemperance  to  any  material 
extent,  a  total  change  must  be  effected 
in  medical  theory  and  practice  a*  re- 
gards the  use  of  alcohol  in  disease. 
If  hospital  practice  teaches  the 
sick  poor  that  alcohol  is  a  health- 
giving  diet— that  the  temporary 
excitement  it  causes  is  highly 
salutary,  how  can  they  bo  per- 
suaded to  abandon  its  use  when 
in  health?  And  if  a  mother  is 
taught  to  believe  that  imbibing 
•'  stout,"  or  other  alcoholic  beve- 
rages, freely  is  necessary  to  "keep 
up  her  strength,"  and  provide 
proper  nutriment  "for  baby,"  and 
if  the  doctor  gravely  sanctions  a 
delusion  so  gross— a  physiological 
and  dietetic  heresy  so  pernicious, 
what  is  he  doing  but  simply  con- 
verting the  nursery  into  a  school 
of  Intemperance?  If  medical  men 
will  not  use  their  professional  op- 
portunities to  inculcate  the  sound 
conclusions  of  science,  respecting 
the  value  of  alcohol  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent  and  as  a  nutriment, 
they  should  at  least  carefully  ab- 
stain from  sowing  the  seeds  of 
intemperance  among  their  patients, 
for  once  they  recommend  or  sanction 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  family  practice, 
they  may  be  the  means  of  creating 
or  fostering  a  vicious  appetite,  to 
eventuate,  most  probably,  as  too 
often  has  been  the  case,  in  in- 
dividual or  family  destruction. 

If  we  glunce  at  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  medical 
opinion  concerning  alcohol  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  abundant 
evidence  will  be  found  to  make  any 
thoughtful,  conscientious  practi- 
tioner seriously  pause  before  mak- 
ing it  his  practice  to  prescribe  it  in 
disease ;  because  there  has  been 
nothing  fixed  and  certain  in  that 
opinion.  There  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  such  a  practice 
in  semi- ignorant  ages,  when  the 
science  of  chemical  investigation 
was  unknown,  and  alcoholic  pre- 
parations were  generally  regarded 


as  possessing  the  virtues  of  an 
elixir  vita.  But  now  the  case  is 
entirely  reversed.  Science  has 
wholly  exploded  the  assumed  merits 
of  alcohol  in  disease ;  the  entire 
scope  and  tendency  of  opinion 
among  the  authorities  of  our  day 
is  to  discountenance  such  ideas; 
and  we  find  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Alcoholic  Medication  has  now 
no  more  solid  and  philosophic  basis 
to  rest  on  than  the  lingering 
doctrinal  errors  of  some  medical 
schools,  and  the  expiring  prejudices 
of  traditional  practice. 

The  ideas  that  prevailed  in  the 
medical  profession  respecting  the 
value  of  alcoholic  beverages,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  may  be 
learned 'from  a  rare  work  published 
in  1638,  by  Dr.  Tobias  Whitaker, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II., 
entitled,  The  Tree  of  Humane 
Life;  or,  the  Blood  of  the  Grape; 
proving  the  Possibility  of  maintain' 
ing  Life  from  Infancy  to>  Old  Age 
without  Sickness,  by  the  use  of  Wine. 
This  work  became  famous,  and 
gained  the  jovial  doctor  great  re- 
pute, as  well  as  more  substantial 
rewards,  but,  like  Paracelsus,  and 
many  a  quack  before  him,  he  failed 
to  realize  his  own  theory,  as  he  died 
when  only  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
not  without  having  tested  freely  the 
virtues  of  his  infallible  "  Tree." 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  publication  of  this  work,  pro- 
fessional and  national  faith  in  the 
health-giving  properties  of  alcohol 
remained  confidently  firm  and 
almost  unquestioned.  This  period 
has  been  described  as  one  "  of  dark- 
ness and  absolute  faith  in  strong 
drink — a  condition  of  total  national 
bl.ndness,  wherein  neither  doctors 
nor  patients  ever  dreamed  that 
alcohol  was  not  a  daily  necessity, 
as  innocent  as  water  and  as  valuable 
as  bread." 

Occasionally,  however,  a  few 
more  enlightened  voices  were  raised 
to  impugn  the  prevalent  belief,  and 
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though  thov  wviv  unhwiW  l>v  tlio 
tliou^litless  multitude,  and  even 
made  liitKr ur  no  impression  in  pro. 
fc»M<>nuI  circles,  btill  they  were  the 
pioneers  of  more rntionul  idea*,  and 
contributed  materially  to  uwaken 
that  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which 
ha>  let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
subject.  "  Doubts  were  engendered, 
causes  were  sought  into,  and  truth 
emerged.  Heddoes  wut  succeeded 
by  Cirri ck,  and  Cheyne.  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  declared  that 
'tjitits  and  jhjUohb  wert  *y>it>/iywouj 
Urmz.%  Combe,  and  Hope,  and 
Hilling,  and  other  men  of  that 
high  diss,  folio  wt  d  in  the  track  ; 
and  as  the  distilled  form  of  ulcohol 
became  discredited  a*  u  beverage 
among*t  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  profession,  examination  of  the 
facts  rapidly  spread  amongst  the 
outride  and  dreply  interested  public. 
Hut  superstition,  especially  when 
Ku* taiued  by  appetite,  is  like  a 
liu.pvU  and  holds  on  t-»  its  barren 
an  borage  with  a  singular  tenacity 
of  lit'.-  " 

Hut  as  old  errors  were  expo>ed, 
an  1  the  bonis  of  superstitious  tra- 
ditionary faith    1"  >eiied.  visionary 
speculations  becaim*  the  ragr.  and 
attractive    h\p"theHfS    were    boldly 
fu-iiiitiied  t«»  Mi^tun  thi1  impugned 
m*  nt«  of  alch.-l.     A  »urce*Moii  of 
tin   nio-a  contradictory  and  illusory 
opinions    were    protntilgatnl     con- 
cerning  the    aeti  .n    of  alcohol  on 
the     human     »\»teni.    and     found 
fa\  jur  with  medical  schools.     Such 
crudities   oi  thought  iUa>>   rn;irk 
Uii*    transition    stage    <f    inquiiy. 
Tnith  is  *■{  Mow  d<  it-1  •puieut.  and 
rai«  ly  in  Iced  coiius  forth  nt  kihv* 
in  all  the  phintude  «f  a  vigorous 
and    acknowledged    maturity        It 
would  appear  that  uie  path*  which 
lead  to  the  Utuple    of    Truth  are 
exceedingly   dowous    and    narrow, 
dering  through  Uhtrnth*  ob- 
i      rrtl  by  bewildering  5U|»er»tiu*n*. 
*ded  by  specious  ipt-rula- 
mat  c       ore  tlie  mind  and 


enfeeble  its  progress,  so  that  only  a 
select  few  in  even*  age  an*  enabled 
to  reach  and  enter  the  sacred  portals. 
Truth  is  filtered  through  error,  and 
as  free  inquiry  tests  opinion,  and 
winnows  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
so,  with  all  the  flimsy  plausibilities 
that  were  put  forward  to  justify 
foregone  conclusions  respecting  the 
alleged  salutary  effects  of  alcohol, 
all  in  turn  gave  way  before  tho 
light  of  scientific  inquiry.  Yet, 
alas,  how  long  after  Krror  stand* 
revealed  to  tho  eye  of  reason  and 
philosophy,  do  we  find  it  continue 
to  guide  professional  opinion  — to 
haunt  college  halls,  linger  in  class- 
rooms, and  maintain  an  evil  in- 
fluence over  the  credulity  of  the 
inuliitudi*.  It  is  marvellous,  indeed. 
with  what  dogged  unreasoning  te- 
nacity the  human  mind  will  cling 
to  tin'  prejudices  of  routine  either 
in  opinion  or  in  practice,  and  repel 
truths  that  would  dethrone  error. 
This,  we  fear,  arises  too  frequently 
from  a  desire  to  cherish  a  morbid 
self  esteem,  and  do  nothing  that 
might  have  a  tendency  to  prove 
detrimental  to  the  weious  selfish- 
lies*  that  lias  its  sanctuary  in  class 
interests. 

Thus,  the  delusion  was  long 
cherished  that  "  Jlcoho!  im  Food." 
and  it  was  most  generously  pre- 
vail »ed  under  this  belief,  without 
tin  re  being  one  particle  of  rational 
or  m'U ntilic  evidence  to  sustain  it. 
To  a  large  extent,  indeed,  this 
notion  still  lingers  among  us.  but 
is  not  now  sanctioned  bv  medical 
imn  *ho  liate  pretensions  to  be 
incl  tided  among  scientific  pmc- 
t:ti>n*T«.  Yet  as  one  absurdity 
grows  stale  another  equally  filly- 
takes  it-  place,  so  we  have  had 
h\p.»ilu*es  gravtlv  argued  about 
alcohol  as  a  "  healthful  stimulant; " 
as  'imparting  nerve -f  •rev;"  as 
"piwng  strength  ami  tone  to  the 
swem;  "  and  consummate  follv  of 
this  kind. 

Then  we  had  the  famous  hypo- 
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thesis  of  the  German  chemist 
Liebig,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  contemplated  that  his  mere 
speculative  opinion  should  have 
been  so  eagerly  seized  upon,  and 
so  unmercifully  applied.  He  merely 
threw  out  the  supposition,  that  the 
action  of  alcohol  in  the  human 
system  is  that  of  "a  calorifying 
agent'1  but  did  not  profess  to  sup- 
port his  hypothesis  by  a  particle  of 
proof.  However,  in  due  time,  the 
complete  falsity  of  such  a  notion 
was  demonstrated,  when  another 
even  more  absurd  took  its  place,  and 
men  esteemed  learned,  and  scien- 
tific in  their  profession,  discoursed 
with  becoming  gravity  concerning 
the  marvellous  property  of  alcohol 
as  *'  an  arrester  of  metamorphosis ! " 
which,  in  plain  English,  means  that 
the  action  of  alcohol  arrested  the 
natural,  and  therefore  the  healthful, 
change  in  our  internal  economy,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  very  act  of  living ! 
Such,  briefly,  have  been  the 
principal  variations  of  medical 
opinion  in  our  own  age,  concerning 
the  alleged  healthful  properties  of 
alcohol ;  and  if  medical  practitioners 
are  largely  answerable  for  a  vast 
deal  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted 
from  the  false  ideas  propagated 
respecting  alcohol,  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  gratifying  fact 
that,  among  the  ablest  and  most 
disinterested,  the  most  learned,  en- 
lightened, and  successful  inquirers 
as  regards  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  organism,  whose  earnest 
labours  have  served  to  dissipate 
error  and  establish  truth,  members 
of  the  medical  profession  occupy 
the  foremost  rank.  The  cause  of 
progress  and  of  humanity  has  had 
no  more  zealous,  disinterested,  and 
illustrious  promoters  than  medical 
men,  who  have  risen  above  class 
prejudices — whose  minds  have  been 
cast  in  a  philosophical  rather  than 
in  a  mere  professional  mould. 


Dr.  Cheyne,  Physician-General  to 
the  Forces  in  Ireland,  was  among 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage Alcoholic  Medication,  by 
exposing  the  fallacies  on  which  it 
was  based.  The  deeply-rooted 
partialities  which  then  existed  in 
favour  of  strong  liquors  he  repro- 
bated as  "prejudices  unworthy  of 
a  rational  creature."  He  declared 
that  the  duty  of  labouring  to  uproot 
those  prejudices  "  especially  belongs 
to  the  faculty/1  and  the  reason  he 
assigns  is  important: — 

"  Inasmuch  as  wo  are  in  some  mea- 
sure accountable  for  opinions  very 
generally  held  relative  to  the  inno 
cuousness  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits, 
the  benefits  that  have  been  supposed 
to  flow  from  their  liberal  use  in  medi- 
cine, and  especially  in  those  diseases 
which  were  once  universally,  and  are 
still  vulgarly,  supposed  to  depend  on 
mere  weakness,  have  invested  these 
agents  with  attributes  to  which  they 
have  no  claim ;  and  hence  as  we  phy- 
sicians no  longer  employ  them  as  we 
were  wont  to  do,  we  ought  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  mere  acknowledgment 
of  wor;  but  we  ought  aho  to  make 
every  retribution  in  our  power  for 
having  so  long  upheld  one  of  the  most 
fatal  delusions  which  ever  took  pos- 
session  of  the  human  mind.*1 

About  the  same  time  this  was 
written,  Dr.  Ogston,  of  Aberdeen, 
was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
a  number  of  fatal  cases  that  came 
under  his  notice,  in  which  death 
was  caused  by  alcohol,  and  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Phenomena  of  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  Intoxication ;  with 
Cases  and  Dissections*  In  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  drowned  herself, 
when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  Dr. 
Ogston  said  that,  on  making  a  post- 
mortem examination,  he  discovered 
nearly  four  ounces  of  alcoholic  fluid 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  publication  of  this  statement 
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led  to  very  beneficial  results,  inas- 
much as,  with  a  view  to  test  its 
accuracy,  Dr.  Percy— one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  inquirers 
on  the  subject,  but  who  never  had 
justice  done  him — was  first  induced 
to  engage  in  a  series  of  experiments 
that,  in  reality,  form  the  bases  of 
the  regular  scientific  investigations 
which  have  achieved  such  signal 
triumphs  in  our  own  day.  Having 
fully  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Ogston,  by  ex- 
tracting large  quantities  of  alcohol 
from  the  substance  of  the  brain  in 
cases  of  death  having  been  caused 
by  alcoholic  poisoning,  though  he 
failed  to  discover  it  in  the  ventricles, 
he  then  extended  his  researches  into 
the  physiological  action  of  alcohol 
generally,  and  published  the  result 
of  his  most  useful  labours  in  1830.* 

Dr.  Percy  discovered  alcohol  not 
only  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  liver, 
the  bile,  and  most  unmistakably  in 
the  urine,  although,  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man remarks,  "  two  of  the  highest 
contemporary  authorities,  Berzelius 
and  Muller,  had  most  explicitly 
denied  the  fact  of  its  passage  into 
that  excretion."  But  Dr.  Percy 
found  that  the  influence  of  alcohol 
on  the  brain  wns  peculiar,  im- 
mediate, and  direct,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  he  says,  "  It  would 
almost  seem  that  a  kind  of  affinity 
existed  between  alcohol  and  cere- 
bral matters."  Subsequent  investi- 
gations have  fully  confirmed  this 
view. 

The   conclusions  established  by 
Dr.    Percy' 8    labours  were   totally 


antagonistic  to  the  "  deeply  rooted 
partialities  and  prejudices  "of  which 
Dr.  Cheyne  complained  as  alone 
sustaining  the  medical  use  of  al- 
cohol. .  He  demonstrated,  beyond 
all  room  for  doubt,  that  alcohol  was 
a  most  potent  poison,  which  had  no 
nutritive  sympathy  with  any  organ, 
tissue,  or  function  of  the  living 
body,  and  his  experimental  proofs 
were  most  conclusive  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  hypothetical  merits  that 
had  been  so  ignorantly  ascribed  to 
alcohol,  in  its  relations  both  to 
health  and  disease.! 

It  was  in  defiance  of  the  demon- 
strations of  Dr.  Percy,  that  the 
hypothesis  thoughtlessly  thrown 
out  by  Liebig  obtained  credit,  and 
gave  a  more  deadly  impulse  to 
Alcoholic  Medication.  Liebig  sup- 
posed that  alcohol  is  eliminated 
from  the  living  body  by  a  com- 
bustive  process,  analogous  to  what 
pure  food  undergoes,  and  therefore, 
though  not  to  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing any  alimentary  value  as  a 
tissue-forming  material,  it  yet  has 
great  value  as  a  calorifying  agent, 
supplying  heat  to  the  system  to 
stimulate  and  nourish ;  whereas  no 
fact  in  science  is  more  conclusively 
established  than  that  its  effects  are 
directly  the  reverse.  As  Dr.  Chap- 
man observes : — 

"No  proof  of  any  kind  was  adduced 
by  Liebig  that  alcohol  is  eliminated 
from  the  blood,  when  it  has  been  re* 
ceived  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion, by  a  com  bustive  process ;  the  fact 
of  such  elimination  having  been  taken 
for  granted  as  a  deduction  from  the 


*  "An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  presence  of  Alcohol  in  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain,  after  poisoning  by  that  liquid  ;  together  with  Experiments  Illustrative  of  the  Physio- 
logical Action  of  Alcohol." 

t  As  we  have  stated  Dr.  Percy's  distinguished  and  invaluable  services  were  not  ade- 
quately appreciated  by  the  profession  or  the  public,  most  probably  because  his  conclusions 
ran  counter  to  "deeply-rooted  partialities  and  prejudices."  He  had  the  fate  of  the  prophet 
who  laboured  without  honour  in  his  own  country. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  :  "So  little  have  Dr.  Percy's  researches  become  known  beyond  a  very 
limited  circle,  that  we  have  never  seen  them  referred  to,  save  at  second-hand,  by  any  con- 
tinental writers  ;  and  his  clear  and  definite  results  seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  ignored 
by  subsequent  experimenters,  none  of  whom  (prior  to  the  inquiries  of  Lallamand,  Perrin, 
and  Duroy)  had  even  approached  the  success  which  he  obtaine  1." 
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eminently  combustive  nature  of  this 
substance,  which  would  render  it  (as 
it  was  supposed)  pre-eminently  dis- 
posed to  change  itself  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  when  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  alcohol  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs. 

"The  fact  of  alcohol  being  elimi- 
nated without  change  by  the  biliary 
and  urinary  excretions,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  less  certain  but  still  probable 
passage  in  substance  into  the  pul- 
monary and  cutaneous  exhalation  (as 
indicated  by  the  alcoholic  odour  con- 
tinually observable  in  the  breath,  and 
sometimes  in  the  perspiration,  of  those 
who  have  imbibed  any  considerable 
amount  of  alcoholic  fluids),  furnishes 
a  strong  argument  against  the  as- 
sumption that  it  undergoes  a  combus- 
tive process  like  articles  of  food  and 
their  derivatories;  since  we  know  of 
no  proper  alimentary  substance  which 
is  cast  out  unchanged  from  the  system 
by  the  excretory  processes,  except  when 
(as  in  diabetes  and  albuminuria)  there 
is  some  derangement  in  the  organic 
functions."  * 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Liebig's 
hypothesis  made  public,  than  the 
great  bulk  of  the  medical  profession, 
without  examination  or  thought, 
eagerly  embraced  it  on  the  mere 
repute  of  its  author  as  a  chemist. 
Thus,  an  utterly  fallacious  hypo- 
thesis was  made  the  basis  of  a  most 
destructive  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice. "The  notion  that  alcohol  is 
fuel  penetrated  all  the  medical 
journals,"  remarks  Dr.  Lees,  and 
respecting  the  practice  thus  founded 
in  error,  he  declares,  "it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  caused 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.1*  And  we  may  add 
that  unfortunately  the  death-roll 
has  not  yet  been  closed. 

If  the  results  of  Dr.  Percy's  re- 
searches had  been  more  extensively 
known,  and  had  been  more  fully 
appreciated,  Dr.  Chapman  "  doubts 
if  the  Liebigian  doctrine  of  the 


alimentary  value  of  alcohol  .would 
have  been  so  generally  admitted  as 
it  has  been,  both  by  the  supporters 
and  by  the  opponents  of  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages."  On 
his  hypothesis,  however,  medical 
practice  rested  for  years,  as  on  a 
rock,  until  it  was  demonstrated  to 
be  entirely  fallacious,  and  the 
"rock"  turned  out  to  possess  no 
more  solidity  than  a  quick-sand. 

But  it  was  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, at  first,  that  established  phy- 
siological truth  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  Liebig's  hypothesis  being 
consistent  with  scientific  fact  and 
experience.  This  was  of  as  little 
avail  with  the  bulk  of  the  profession 
as  with  the  outside  multitude,  who 
never  bestowed  a  thought  on  the 
subject,  and  so  the  alcoholic  treat- 
ment of  disease  increased  in  popu- 
larity and  fashion,  and  the  famous 
Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  became  its 
great  apostle  and — victim ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  advert, 
in  detail,  to  Dr.  Todd's  peculiar 
opinions,  for  no  medical  man  of 
character  would  now  stand  over 
them,  while,  as  for  his  practice,  the 
notice  of  one  memorably  painful 
case  will  be  sufficient.  He  was 
admittedly  at  the  head  of  the  Alco- 
holic School,  and  had  attained  the 
highest  professional  eminence  as  a 
professor  and  practitioner,  while  his 
fame  gradually  extended  over  all 
England.  It  is  most  deplorable  to 
know  that  all  this  high  celebrity 
was  the  result  of  a  deadlv  practice 
that,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  on 
his  part,  pandered  to  the  morbid 
and  depraved  appetites  of  patients, 
and  sacrificed  life  wholesale. 

The  memorable  case  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  as  having  created 
a  very  painful  sensation  at  the  time, 
while  it  so  graphically  illustrates 
the  practice  of  the  Alcoholic  School, 
was  that  of  Charles  Hindley,  M.P. 
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for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  He  took 
ill  in  October,  1857,  and  was  at- 
tended by  his  family  physician,  Dr. 
Granville,  author  of  the  very  inte- 
resting work,  The  Spas  of  Germany, 
&c,  and  also  by  Dr.  Bright,  famous 
for  discovering  the  renal  disease 
which  is  now  distinguished  by  his 
name.  The  treatment  adopted  by 
these  able  and  accomplished  phy- 
sicians was  taking  effect,  and  every 
reasonable  hope  of  recovery  was 
entertained. 

In  an  evil  hour,  however,  Dr. 
Toddy  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  called  in  for  consultation, 
when,  labouring  as  he  was  under 
alcoholic  mania,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  a  bountiful  supply  of  his 
favourite  panacea — brandy !  The 
unfortunate  victim  was  made  to 
swallow  six. pints  of  brandy  in  about 
seventy-two  hours  !— and  when  life 
was  ebbing  fast  Dr.  Granville  en- 
treated Dr.  Todd  to  withdraw  the 
brandy  treatment,  but  he  obstinately 
refused!  Dr.  Granville  then  left 
the  house,  refusing  to  countenance 
such  practice  by  his  presence,  and 
Mr.  Hindley  died  that  night.  Dr. 
Granville  not  only  refused  to  sign 
the  certificate  of  death,  but  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Hindley  had  been,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  murdered  by 
alcoholic  treatment. 

Very  sad  as  this  case  is,  yet  it 
had  good  effect,  in  exciting  atten- 
tion to  and  illustrating  the  true 
consequences  of  the  alcoholic  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  showing  how 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives 
had  been  similiarly  sacrificed.  Dr. 
Todd  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
able  man,  but  he  was  an  "  alcoholic 
fanatic"  as  Dr.  Heslop,  of  Bir- 
mingham, styled  him,  "whose 
medical  career  was,  happily  for 
mankind,  cut  short  when  at  the 
head  of  London  practice  " — cut 
short,  too,  by  over-dosing  with  his 
own  sovereign  panacea,  a  few  years 
after.    In  a  review  of  Dr.  Todd's 


theory  and  practice,  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  of  Brompton  Hospital, 
London,  says : — 

"Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think 
that  tne  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Todd 
are  now  sufficient  to  establish  his 
theory  of  the  action  of  alcohols,  or 
to  warrant  his  peculiar  plan  of  ad- 
ministering them;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that  the  practice  which 
he  pursued  must  rest  only  upon  the 
ground  of  his  personal  authority." 

With  respect  to  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that 
no  science  properly  so-called,  no 
rational  system  of  hygiene  or 
therapeutics  could  possibly  rest  on 
mere  arguments,  while  what  is  called 
"  personal  authority "  is,  as  such, 
standing  alone,  utterly  valueless 
outside  the  realms  of  quackery. 
Any  system  of  medication  that  is 
based  merely  on  "  arguments,"  and 
"personal  authority,"  without  any 
evidence  being  given  for  the  faith 
they  imply,  can  only  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  theoretical  errors  and 
vicious  systems  that  have  been, 
and  still  largely  are,  the  oppro- 
brium of  medicine,  and,  which  have 
made  its  history  what  Dr.  Sir  John 
Forbes  declared  it  to  be — "a  his- 
tory  of  perpetual  changes  in  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  its  professors 
respecting  the  very  same  subjects,  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  disease" 
We  need  only  further  observe  that 
Truth  is  not  the  offspring  of  dia- 
lectics, nor  does  science  rest  on 
such  a  rotten  reed  as  mere  "  per- 
sonal authority." 

At  the  time  when  the  Todd 
School  was  in  the  very  zenith  of 
its  fame,  two  eminent  professors, 
of  the  Imperial  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Paris,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  chemist  of  high  repute,  com- 
menced an  inquiry  that  resulted 
in  thoroughly  establishing  all  that 
Dr.  Percy  had  previously  discovered, 
but  improved  chemical  knowledge 
enabled  them  to   carry   their  re- 
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searches  much  farther,  and  to 
thoroughly  overthrow  all  theories 
that  assumed  alcohol  to  possess 
any  salutary  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  human  organism.  The 
results  of  their  experiments  were 
published  in  1860,  a  noble  volume, 
but  we  can  only  glance  at  its  con- 
clusions.* 

Previous  to  having  had  their 
attention  directed  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  Messrs.  Lallamand  and 
Perrin  had  been  for  some  years 
engaged  in  experiments  to  ascertain 
how  anaesthetic  agents  acted  on  the 
animal  economy,  and  had  dis- 
covered a  method  by  which  they 
could,  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
detect  the  presence  of  chloroform 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  Their  demonstrations 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  chloro- 
form established  conclusions  which 
rendered  the  truth  of  Liebig's  hypo- 
thesis concerning  alcohol  not  only 
doubtful,  but  absolutely  impossible ; 
for  they  succeeded  in  proving  that 
chloroform,  when  inhaled,  is  imme- 
diately absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
from  which,  in  case  of  death,  it  can 
be  easily  extracted.  But,  further- 
more, they  proved  that  when  chloro- 
form is  inhaled  for  a  time,  and  the 
inhalation  is  stopped,  then  what  has 
been  received  into  the  system  is 
rapidly  eliminated,  not  by  any  com- 
bustive  process,  such  as  Liebig  assumed 
alcohol  passed  through,  but  by 
passing  in  substance  into  the  pul- 
monary exhalation. 

Having  established  these  highly 
important  results  respecting  chloro- 
form, they  then  subjected  other 
anaesthetic  agents  to  the  same 
method  of  inquiry,  and  found  that 
similar  effects  were  produced.  This 
encouraged  them  to  investigate  the 


action  of  various  substances  that 
have  more  or  less  affinity  to  anaes- 
thetic agents — the  chief  among 
them  being  Alcohol,  which,  both 
in  its  chemical  composition  and 
physiological  action,  bears  the 
closest  possible  relationship  to 
ordinary  anaesthetics. 

The  method  they  at  first  employed 
in  their  investigations  of  alcoholic 
action  was  ^exactly  the  same  that 
Dr.  Percy  had  experimented  with, 
narriely,  distillation  and  condensa- 
tion. By  such  means,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  proving,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  that  alcohol,  when 
received  into  the  stomach,  is  ab- 
sorbed directly  into  the  blood,  and 
thence  enters  into  the  substance  of 
the  nervous  centres. 

They  then  endeavoured  to  obtain 
alcohol  from  the  pulmonary  exhala- 
tion by  the  same  method  of  con- 
densation and  distillation.  Per- 
sons who  had  swallowed  brandy 
were  made  to  breathe  through  an 
apparatus  so  prepared  as  to  con- 
dense the  vapour  of  the  breath, 
which  was  then  carefully  distilled ; 
but  no  alcohol  could  be  detected, 
though  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  in  its  presence.  In  making 
this  experiment,  however,  they  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  new  test 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  alcohol, 
which,  for  accuracy  and  delicacy, 
proved  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  method  they  had  previously 
followed. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  apparatus 
employed  to  condense  the  vapour 
of  the  breath  they  had  placed  a 
glass  tube,  which  contained  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potass  in 
sulphuric  acid..  The  colour  of  this 
liquor  is  red,  and  it  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  turned  to  an 
emerald-green  when  exposed  to  the 
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presence  of  certain  organic  com- 
pounds, and  they  observed  that 
this  change  was  effected  as  the  per- 
sons who  drank  the  brandy  breathed 
through  the  apparatus. 

Here,  then,  was  a  discovery  of 
vast  moment,  and  they  proceeded 
to  cautiously  and  rigidly  test  its 
accuracy  and  value.  They  soon 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  their  discovery.  They 
found  that  when  persons  who  had 
swallowed  alcoholic  liquid  breathed 
through  the  tube,  the  red  liquor 
was  invariably  changed  to  emerald- 
green.  This  was  an  invariable  result, 
and  the  breath  continued  to  effect 
this  change,  until  all  the  alcohol  in 
the  body  was  exhaled. 

They  also  found,  with  equal  un- 
deviating  certainty,  that  the  breath 
of  persons  whose  systems  were  free 
from  alcohol  might  pass  through 
the  tube,  during  any  period  of 
time,  without  producing  any  change 
whatever  in  the  red  liquor,  but  the 
moment  after  any  spirituous  liquor 
was  swallowed,  the  change  from 
red  to  green  was  then  produced  by 
the  breath. 

These  ascertained  facts  irresist- 
ibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
change  of  colour  was  solely  owing  to 
the  presence  of  alcohol,  or  of  some  of 
its  derivates,  in  the  expired  breath. 
There  was,  in  truth,  no  other  con- 
clusion possible. 

The  most  fortunate  discovery  of 
this  chromic  test  led  Messrs.  Lalle- 
mand,  Perrin, and  Duroy.  to  abandon 
the  method  which  they  had  hitherto 
followed  in  their  investigations,  and 
experience  of  their  new  test  proved 
that  liabilities  to  error,  under  which 
they  had  to  some  extent  previously 
laboured,  gave  way  to  absolute 
certainties  in  result.  They  had 
"at  command  an  unerring  test,  by 
the  skilful  employment  of  which 
they  were  enabled  to  detect  the 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  system 
with  infallible  accuracy;  and  also 


to  ascertain,  with  similar  exactitude, 
how  long  it  remained  in  the  system 
before  its  expulsion  was  effected. 

They  had  a  number  of  glass 
tubes  of  fixed  diameter  prepared, 
into  which  they  put  a  definite 
measure  of  the  test-liquid  of  a 
certain  known  strength.  When  a 
person  who  had  swallowed  some 
alcoholic  drink  breathed  through 
one  of  these  tubes,  the  colour  of 
the  test-liquid  was  changed  from 
red  to  emerald-green  in  a  certain 
space  of  time,  which  was  found  to 
depend  on  the  amount  of  alcohol- 
vapour  with  which  the  volume  of 
the  breath  was  charged. 

After  the  change  of  colour  had 
been  completely  effected  in  one 
tube,  by  substituting  another  one, 
a  similar  conversion  took  place,  also 
in  a  definite  space  of  time  ;  and 
thus,  by  successively  substituting 
one  tube  after  another,  until  the  ex- 
pired breath  was  no  longer  capable 
of  effecting  any  change  of  colour  in 
the  test-liquid,  a  precise  standard 
of  comparison  was  obtained,  by 
means  of  which,  among  other  re- 
sults, alcohol,  if  present  in  the 
products  of  respiration,  could  be 
infallibly  detected. 

By  this  method  it  was  found  that 
the  breath  of  a  person  who  finished 
his  breakfast  at  10.30  a.m.,  having 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  was  capable 
at  noon,  and  at  1  p.m.,  of  converting 
a  centimetre  of  the  test-liquid  iu  a 
tube,  from  red  to  green  in  two 
minutes ;  at  2  p.m.  it  required  four 
minutes  to  effect  the  conversion  ; 
at  4  p.m.  ten  minutes  were  con- 
sumed in  producing  the  same 
effect ;  at  6  p.m.  a  change  of  colour 
was  only  partially  produced ;  while 
at  7  p.m.  no  change  whatever  took 
place,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
elimination  of  alcohol  from  the 
system  by  the  pulmonary  exhalation 
had  then  ceased,  after  a  period  of 
eight  hours.  But  by  the  same  tnl% 
applied  to  the  urine  of  the  same 
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person,  alcohol  was  detected  in  that 
excretion  up  to  midnight  of  the 
same  day,  that  is,  fourteen  hours 
from  the  time  the  wine  was  drank 
at  breakfast. 

It  was  thus  proved  that  although 
alcohol  is  expelled  from  the  system 
by  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  yet 
its  elimination  by  the  kidneys  is 
continued  for  some  six  hours  after 
its  presence  ceases  to  be  detectable 
in  the  lung  exhalations.  It  was  also 
proved  how  long  so  small  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  as  10  per  cent,  contained 
in  a  bottle  of  wine,  remains  un- 
changed in  tho  system  before  the 
vis  medi'atrix  natura  succeeds  in 
completely  effecting  its  expulsion. 

And  more  important  still,  it  was 
shown  with  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion by  these  experiments  that  the 
systems  of  habitual  tippUrs  are 
never  absolutely  free  from  the 
poisonous  presence  of  alcohol ! 
Habitual  tippling  subjects  the  blood 
and  tissues  to  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  a  noxious  agent  which  is 
a  source  of  corruption  and  de- 
generation to  the  system,  and 
consequently  a  constant  cause  of 
various  forms  of  undemonstrative 
degeneracy  that  will  assuredly  be- 
come manifested  in  open  disease. 

The  same  test  was  likewise  em- 
ployed, and  with  equal  success,  to 
determine  the  elimination  of  alcohol 
from  the  system  by  means  of  the 
cutaneous  exudation.  .  Alcohol  was 
detected  in  the  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  skin  of  a  dog  when  in  a  state 
of  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Without  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  the  valuable  labours  of 
these  distinguished  inquirers,  we 
may  briefly  epitomize  the  principal 
results  they  succeeded  in  verifying 
by  their  ingenious,  searching,  and 
conclusive  experiments : — 

I.  That  alcohol,  on  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  stomach,  irritates  the 
digestive  organism,  and  is  directly 
expelled  therefrom  by  absorption 
into  the  blood. 


II.  That  from  the  blood,  which 
it  corrupts,  it  enters  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nervous  centres— into 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the 
brain  and  the  liver  being  the 
organs  in  which  it  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  accumulate. 

III.  That  the  expulsion  of  alcohol 
from  the  system  is  effected  by  the 
great  excretory  organs,  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  skin,  liver,  without  having 
undergone  any  digestive  or  chemical 
change  at  all. 

IV.  That  as  alcohol  ingested  is 
excreted  unchanged,  therefore  it 
has  no  claims  whatever  to  rank 
among  articles  of  food,  but  must 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  those 
toxic  substances  whose  presence  in 
the  human  body  are  antagonistic 
to  its  health  and  vitality. 

V.  That  as  alcohol  undergoes  no 
combustive  action  whatever  in  the 
living  body,  such  as  Liebig's  hypo- 
thesis supposed,  consequently  medi- 
cal practice,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  alcohol  is  food  and  not 
poison,  is  necessarily  erroneous,  and 
must  be  fraught  with  incalculable 
suffering,  misery,  and  death. 

VI.  That  as  the  exact  total 
amount  of  pure  alcohol  introduced 
into  the  system  cannot  be  repro- 
duced from  the  excretory  products, 
it  is  unscientific,  unreasonable,  and 
illogical  to  assume  that  any  portion 
of  it  undergoes  assimilation,  and 
becomes  of  nutritive  value  to  the 
system ;  because  in  its  expulsion 
from  the  living  body  by  some  of 
the  excretory  outlets,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  most  deli- 
cate tests  yet  employed  are  unable 
to  reproduce  and  measure  with  in- 
fallible accuracy  tho  total  amount 
of  alcohol  so  eliminated.  Besides, 
although  such  a  demonstration 
ought  not  to  be  required  under 
the  circumstances,  and  cannot  be 
given,  yet  the  whole  accumulation 
of  demonstrable  evidence  goes  to 
disprove  the  assumption  that  any 
portion  of  the  undetected  alcohol 
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it  appropriated  by  the  body  as 
food  ;  therefore  it  is  a  scientific, 
reasonable,  and  logical  deduction 
that,  us  tiie  greater  portion  of  a 
given  quantity  of  alcohol,  when 
swallowed,  is  excreted  unchanged, 
as  alcohol,  from  the  system,  and 
can  be  so  determined  and  measured, 
wo  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
portion  which  remains  undetected 
eitht  r  still  continues  in  the  system 
as  alcohol  also,  or  has  been  in- 
sensibly excreted.  If  out  of  a 
glass  of  alcohol  swallowed  three 
parts  can  bo  reproduced  from  the 
excretions  as  alcohol,  surely  it 
woul  1  be  a  ti  anifett  and  verv 
gross  absurdity  to  assume  that  the 
fourth  /Htrf  had  been  converted  into 
food  ? 

VII.  That  the  fact  of  none  of 
the  d«  rivatives  of  alcohol,  aldehyde 
and  ascetic  acid,  being  discoverable 
in  the  blood,  even  when  death  lias 
been  caused  by  ulrohohc  |>  iron- 
ing, and  although  both  substances 
are  easily  recognized  by  chemical 
analysis  when  present.  i>  a  fun  her 
and  very  conclusive  proof  that  no 
metamorphosis  of  alcohol  within 
the  living  body  taken  place,  by 
combustion  or  otherwise. 

VIII.  That  the  fact  of  alcohol 
remaining  so  long  demonstrably 
unchunged  in  the  s»ys»u-m,  ufter  in- 
gestion, even  in  small  quantities, 
supplies  additional  and  strong 
proof  it  undergoes  no  combustive 
or  analngous  pnkVbS.  If  it  was 
subjected  to  any  such  process,  or 
was,  by  some  mysterious  change 
effected  within  the  hidden  labora- 
tory of  the  vital  economy,  converted 
into  nutritive  material,  it  e«>uM  not 
possihK  bt- detected  in  the  pulmonary 
exhalations  eight  hours,  and  in  the 


urine  fourteen  hours,  after  inges- 
tion* 

Such  arc  the  main  conclusions 
established  by  the  successful  in- 
vestigations of  Lallcmand,  renin, 
and  Duroy  into  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  living  system. 
They  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Dr. "  Percy,  and  their  admirable 
experiments  and  elaborate  investi- 
gations not  only  confirmed  his 
conclusions,  but  carried  them 
much  farther.  They  demon- 
strated, with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, that  the  professional  and 
popular  notions  respecting  the 
therapeutic  merits  of  alcohol  were 
utterly  illusions,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  human  organ  Urn 
alcohol  was  not  a  healthful  but  a 
poisonous  material. 

In  despite,  however,  of  science 
and  experience.  Alcoholic  Medica- 
tion still  tlourishes,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  patients 
are  disposed  to  gratify  a  vicious 
appetite  at  the  expense  of  health; 
and  medical  practitioners  are  to  be 
found  who  will  follow  a  practice 
condemned  as  destructive  of  human 
life.  We  admit  there  is  some  show 
of  excuse  for  the  general  run  of 
medical  practitioners,  who  adhere 
to  a  practice  that  is  popular  among 
tin  ir  patients.  As  a  rule,  the  gene- 
rality of  patients  have  not  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  sustain  sci- 
entific pin  Mciuiis.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  too  much  disposed  to  be- 
come the  dupes  and  victims  of 
quackery.  Practitioners  who  Wi.uld 
boldly  eschew  old  fallacies  and  adopt 
n<  w  truths,  in  opposition  to  the 
ignorant  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tion* to  which  the  public  mind 
clings,  res]>ecting  disease  and  the 


*  "  A  *«ry  itrik:n*  pro  f  of  tk-  lm/lb  r.f  lime  •luring  whi-L  alroho)  maaia*  a  n  Mod  1 6*4 
in  th«r  •yitc-m.  »*l*r  Irih?  incritr  !  in  any  comiJml^  an.  unl.  u  affrJ*!  by  the  fart  %ks* 
it  «*«  f<  in  J  in  tt-uri  lint**  in  tL~  '.r.ni,  l,rrr,  anl  V  ..../  .  f  .\  i^-irum  is.an.  %ho  «!i«l  of  tk* 
rrm  \r  rr,uIu  «-f  ukVof.oIi*  i-'ivnitir  f '■•-?*  fr  •  A  .«■  t  r.ft-r  «lnr.v»!*  a  tott)*  of  brandy, 
r.At«i!l.tUa  Iiijj  the  early  lm>  *•'.  «c^ti-i  xhi  ouVr  r*u.Mj..»l  taraita."—  Dr.  Chapua  la 
}\r*tntn$irr  Rrtittf,  JaAitaM,  1  •»•"■! 
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means  of  cure,  would  receive  little 
or  no  encouragement,  because  their 
knowledge,  however  sound,  and 
their  skill,  however  great,  would  not 
be  understood  and  appreciated. 

Thus  the  plain  truth  is,  that, 
routine  practice,  however  erroneous, 
absurd,  or  destructive  it  may  be, 
is  generally  considered  not  only 
the  safest,  but  it  is  found  the  most 
remunerative,  because  it  appeals 
directly  to  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices of  patients ;  and,  while  this 
is  the  case,  it  would  be  simply 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  practitioners  will  volun- 
tarily sacrifice  their  own  interests 
by  following  their  calling  in  the 
spirit  of  a  noble  profession,  rather 
than  consult  their  own  interests  by 
pursuing  it  as  a  trade.  It  just, 
then,  comes  to  this,  that  the  great 
body  of  general  practitioners  are, 
in  fact,  what  the  public  make  them. 

We  thus  come  back  to  the  point, 
which  we  insist  on  as  all-important, 
because  on  it  hinges,  in  our  opinion, 
the  whole  case.  If  the  evils  of 
Alcoholic  Medication  are  to  be 
stayed,  the  great  remedial  move- 
ment must  proceed  from  the  public, 


and  the  doctors  will  then,  no  doubt, 
gladly  follow.  But  the  public  gene- 
rally, the  heads  of  families  more  par- 
ticularly, require  to  be  instructed 
respecting  the  action  of  alcohol, 
whether  in  disease  or  health.  It 
is  in  the  family  the  great  work  of 
reformation  must  commence.  It 
is  parents  who  largely  influence 
and  determine  medical  practice  as 
regards  alcohol.  An  intelligent 
public  must  necessarily  lead  to  the 
elevation  of  medical  practice,  just 
as  it  is  among  ignorant  minds 
warped  by  prejudices,  and  swayed 
by  superstitious  influences  concern- 
ing health — such  as  abound  in  all 
ranks  of  society — that  quackery 
the  most  arrant  reaps  its  richest 
harvests. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  spread  of  true 
knowledge,  concerning  the  Laws  of 
Health,  that  we  must  look  for  any 
sensible  abatement  of  the  evils  that 
flow  from  Alcoholic  Medication ; 
because  human  nature  is  such 
that,  as  long  as  a  practice — no 
matter  how  irrational  or  vicious 
—proves  abundantly  remunerative, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  mul- 
titudes to  profess  and  follow  it. 
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ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


THE  EPICENE   GENDEE;    A   THEATEICAL   NUISANCE. 

"  But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire." — Twelfth  Night. 

"  Julia.  Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds,     . 

As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.     Why  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Julia.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 

What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly." 

Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona. 

"  But  if  on  the  one  side  I  have  been  used  ill  (the  common  fate  of  all  reformers), 
I  have  on  the  other  side  received  great  applauses  and  acknowledgments  for  what 
I  have  done,  in  having  put  a  seasonable  stop  to  this  unaccountable  humour  of 
stripping."— Guardian,  July  16, 1713. 


As  an  occasional  playgoer,  and  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  general 
progress  and  condition  of  dramatic 
affairs,  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  they 
are  now  attracting  public  attention. 
The  recent  manifesto  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  on  the  subject  of  stage 
dresses  and  dances,  gives  promise 
of  a  vigorous  attempt  to  suppress 
some  of  the  undeniable  scandals 
connected  therewith.  But  to  effect 
any  radical  reform  in  the  morale  of 
the  theatre,  it  may  be  needful  to 
do  more  than  define  the  length  of 
dresses,  or  the  amount  of  abandon 
permissible  in  a  dance.  That  the 
theatrical  atmosphere  is  a  difficult 
one  to  purify,  and  keep  pure  from 
vicious  influences,  has  ever  been  a 
recognized  fact;  but,  if  half  we 
hear  be  true,  the  need  of  such 
purification  is  at  the  present 
moment  particularly  and  seriously 
urgent  Satirists  and  earnest  cen- 
sors have  of  late  indicated  pretty 
clearly  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
corruption  that  is  undermining  tho 


British  stage.  They  assert  that 
many  metropolitan  managers  are 
nothing  better  than  systematic 
traders  in  immorality,  and  their 
theatres  the  happy  hunting-grounds, 
or  rather  well-stocked  game-pre- 
serves, of  the  rich  and  titled  liber- 
tine. It  is  at  least  certain  that 
there  has  been  for  some  time  an 
inundation  of  so-called  actresses, 
who,  whatever  they  may  be  of  the 
stage,  contribute  largely  to  its  de- 
gradation while  they  are  on  it  It 
is  very  easy  to  see  that  these  persons 
have  not  been  selected  for  their 
histrionic  abilities,  but  that  their 
presence,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
interferes  with  the  encouragement 
of  true  dramatic  talent.  It  is  a 
special  custom  of  such  performers 
to  assume  masculine  or  semi-mas- 
culine characters,  and  we  are  told 
that  they  even  prefer  and  eagerly 
seek  for  such  parts— a  fact  in  itself 
highly  significant.  As  this  circum- ' 
stance  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  considered, 
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it  will  be  worth  while,  in  the  first 
in  stance,  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  it. 

There  is  no  essential  impropriety 
in  the  apparent  exchange  of  sexes 
which  sometimes  takes  place  on 
the  stage.  All  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done.  It 
may  sometimes  be  an  advantage 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Able  and  experienced  actresses  have 
essayed  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties 
presented,  have  acquitted  them- 
selves more  satisfactorily  than  other 
performers  of  the  right  sex,  but  of 
inferior  talent.  A  feminine  Romeo 
who  is  a  "  star,"  is  better  than  a 
masculine  one  who  is  merely  a 
"  stick."  And  the  converse  holds 
good  to  the  same  degree.  If  it 
were  found  in  some  particular  in- 
stance that  the  virile  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth  could  be  better  re- 
presented by  a  male  performer  than 
by  any  available  actress,  the  as- 
sumption would  be  justifiable  for 
the  sake  of  art.  Of  course  this 
does  not  extend  to  characters  more 
distinctively  feminine.  No  modern 
audience  would  tolerate  a  male 
Juliet.  Still  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  was  a  time  when 
no  other  Juliet  could  be  obtained. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  allowance  Shakspearian  au- 
diences were  accustomed  to  make 
for  the  special  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  performers  who  played 
the  parts  of  women  on  their  stage. 
Probably  such  actors,  by  constant 
practice,  or  special  capabilities,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  great  degree  in  pro- 
ducing the  required  illusion.  In 
tragic  or  serious  delineations  at 
least,  however  falling  short  in  other 
respects,  there  was  little  danger  of 
the  performance  degenerating  into 
license.  A  case  in  point,  as  illus- 
trating a  similar  application  of  talent 
in  our  own  time,  is  worth  noticing 
here.  There  was  a  person  who, 
among  others,  made  himself  pain- 


fully notorious  a  few  years  ago,  . 
who,  in  amateur  theatricals,  as- 
sumed almost  exclusively  female 
characters,  and  did  so  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  refinement,  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  modesty  of  nature, 
which,  so  far,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Apart  from  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  the  performer,  no  ob- 
jection could  be  raised  against  his 
acting.  Indeed,  the  utter  absence 
of  anything  approaching  indecorum 
was  as  conspicuous  as  the  genuine 
histrionic  talent  displayed.  The 
assumption  was  utterly  distinct 
from  the  rapid  and  exaggerated 
sketches  of  female  character  given 
by  entertainers  like  Woodin  and 
Maccabe.  It  was  sustained  through 
an  entire  evening,  with  a  complete 
illusion*  which  rendered  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  an  actor,  and  not 
a  consummate  actress,  was  before 
the  audience.  We  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  many  real  ac- 
tresses might  have  taken  a  lesson 
in  modesty  of  demeanour  from  this 
counterfeit  one. 

Mimetic  ability  of  this  order,  and 
so  directed,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  phe- 
nomenal in  the  present  day,  and 
in  any  case  is  little  likely  to  find 
encouragement.  There  is,  not 
unnaturally,  a  stronger  prejudice 
against  it  than  against  the  opposite 
case  of  women  enacting  male  cha- 
racters, although  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  former,  if  it  became 
general,  would  prove  more  inimical 
to  public  morality  than  the  latter 
has  done.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
how  complete  a  change  has  come 
over  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 
The  age  of  Shakspeare,  which  we 
are  apt  to  consider  a  period'  of 
coarse  ideas,  manners,  and  ex- 
pressions, as  compared  with  our 
own,  yet  put  so  high  a  value  on 
female  purity  that  it  excluded 
women  from  the  public  stage 
altogether.  Any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce them  met  with  fierce  and 
effectual  op\>os\\tou.    TXufc  ^ft&Rsk 
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dreams  of  a  playgoer  of  that  time 
could  not  have  conceived  such  a 
state  of  things  as  we  have  now 
arrived  at.  What  would  the  "  Virgin 
Queen  "  have  said,  could  she  have 
witnessed  the  unseemly  antics  of 
the  unsexed  performers  in  a  modern 
ballet ! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when 
actresses,  even  of  a  better  class,  per- 
sonate male  characters,  thev  deem  it 
necessary  to  assume,  with  the  mas- 
culine garb,  a  boldness  of  manner 
that  far  outdoes  the  original;  and 
in  lieu  of  a  lifelike  portrait,  produce 
the  representation  of  an  abnormally 
fast  youth,  whose  impertinence 
would,  in  real  life,  meet  summary 
chastisement.  Of  course  there  have 
been  many  gratifying  exceptions. 
The  performance,  for  instance,  of 
Miss  Raynhain,  as  young  Sam 
Willoughby,in  the  "Ticket  of  Leave 
Man,"  was  in  every  way  excellent 
and  unexceptionable.  To  cite  an 
example  from  another  department 
of  the  stage,  when  Madame  Trebelli- 
Bettini  appears  as  Maffeo  Orsini, 
no  one  would  discover  a  shadow  of 
impropriety  in  the  impersonation, 
either  in  costume  or  manners.  We 
see  represented,  as  no  actual  male 
performer  could  represent  the  cha- 
racter, a  graceful  and  effeminate 
young  nobleman,  such  as  we  should 
not  expect  to  meet  with  in  real  life, 
but  whom  we  can  imagine  to  have 
existed  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
Borgias,  and  who  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ideality  of  the  operatic 
world. 

Effects  of  this  kind  afford  the 
only  valid  excuse  for  actresses  in- 
dulging in  these  transformations. 
They  have  to  portray  a  kind  of 
etherealized  or  beautified  youths  or 
men — men  painted,  as  it  were,  in 
transparent  colours — who  are  to 
real  ones  what  stage  scenery  is  to 
the  landscapes  of  actual  nature. 
It  is  quite  legitimate  to  aim  at  such 
a  result  in  the  more  imaginative 
of  dramatic  compositions ;  but  in 


order  to  carry  it  out  effectually,  it 
must  be  done  in  earnest.  The 
resources  of  theatrical  "  make  up  " 
could  be  easily  used  so  as  to  dis- 
guise the  femininity,  while  pre- 
serving the  required  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  form.  This  is  what 
is  seldom  or  never  done.  The  irre- 
pressible vanity  of  female  per- 
formers will  not  permit  such  a 
sacrifice  of  identity.  They  cannot 
consent  to  forego  whatever  admira- 
tion they  may  think  due  to  them- 
selves in  their  own  characters,  even 
for  the  sake  of  their  art,  and  the 
praise  of  excelling  in  it.  They  will 
not  do  their  best  to  make  us  forget 
— what  it  is  essential  we  should 
forget — that  they  are  women.  There 
is  probably  no  actress  on  the  boards 
who  would  consent  to  cut  short  her 
hair  and  disguise  her  figure  when 
enacting  the  part  of  a  page  or  a 
youthful  prince.  Even  in  "  Amos 
Clarke" — a  most  admirable  his- 
torical drama — the  effect  of  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  scenes  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  hero  presenting  the 
incongruous  aspect  01  a  coxcombical 
stripling  who  wore  stays ! 

Entertainments  of  the  burlesque 
or  pantomimic  order  afford  similar 
instances  so  innumerable  that  when, 
in  connection  with  them,  we  speak 
of  "  women  personating  masculine 
characters/'  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  "  characters  with  masculine 
names."  No  real  intention  of 
assuming  a^  corresponding  aspect 
exists,  nor  can  any  mistake  as  to 
the  sex  of  the  performers  be  for  a 
moment  entertained.  The  illusion 
is  only  nominal.  No  one  believes 
them  to  be  men  or  youths,  nor  do 
they  desire  that  any  one  should. 
Indeed,  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  hero,  or  the  Fairy  Prince, 
would  scarcely  be  gratified  if  she 
imagined  her  own  identity  as  Lottie, 
or  Lizzie,  or  Katie  So-and-so,  to  be 
lost  in  that  of  the  character  tacked 
on  to  her  name  in  the  playbilL 
The  true  reason  of  such  represent** 
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tions  is  that  they  afford  free  scope 
for  a  display  of  the  figure,  and  for 
an  unfeminine  freedom  of  move- 
ment. This  consummation  is  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  style  of 
costume,  which  has  become  almost 
conventional.  It  belongs  to  no 
particular  age  or  place,  but  bears 
some  slight  resemblance  to  the 
masculine  fashions  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  united  with  the  dress  of  the 
modern  circus-rider.  The  personal 
equipment  of  that  lamentably  erratic 
genius,  the  late  Adah  Isaacs  Menken, 
in  the  role  of  Mazeppa,  presented  this 
garb  in  its  more  elementary  form. 
With  slight  alterations  in  its  orna- 
ments and  accessories  (which  do 
not,  however,  add  to  its  extent),  it 
can  be  made  to  serve  for  all  the 
"  boys'  parts "  in  burlesque  or 
extravaganza,  whether  the  scene  be 
laid  in  Olympus  or  London,  in  the 
first  century  or  the  nineteenth. 

This  confusion  of  genders,  this 
want  of  correspondence  between  the 
performers  and  their  parts,  often 
becomes  most  irritating  and  absurd. 
The  audience  find  a  difficulty  in 
remembering  who  is  who.  They 
see  before  them  a  stage  crowded 
with  one  set  of  women  in  very  low- 
necked  dresses  and  short  skirts, 
who  are  respectively  called  "  she," 
and  another  set  in  equally  low- 
necked  dresses  and  no  skirts  at  ail, 
who  are  severally  referred  to  as 
"he."  A  satin  train  or  a  gauze 
petticoat  is  all  the  distinction  ob- 
servable between  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Endymion  and  Diana,  or  Ixion  and 
Juno.  The  hero  is  not  unfre- 
quently  half  a  head  shorter  and 
more  distinctively  feminine  than 
the  object  of  his  attachment,  and 
his  rapturous  protestations  of  love 
become  unnatural  and  ineffective 
in  the  face  of  this  incongruity  of 
aspect  and  identity  of  gender. 

Burlesque  and  pantomime,  and 
their  kindred  entertainments,  have 
made  these  sexual  transpositions  a 
standard  custom.     It  seems  to  be 


considered  a  "  point "  by  no  means 
to  be  lost  that  the  Vixen  Queen 
should  be  the  comic  man  in  petti- 
coats, and  the  Fairy  Prince  and  his 
comrades  so  many  girls.  It  is 
considered  highly  amusing  to  con- 
trast the  gruff  baritone  of  Mother 
Hubbard  with  the  tuneful  soprano 
of  Jack  the  Giant- Killer ;  and  the 
harsh  features  of  Dame  Marjory 
the  cook,  with  the  abnormal  elegance 
of  Dick  Whittington.  The  device 
is  a  good  and  legitimate  one  if 
employed  in  moderation,  but  it  has 
been  carried  to  an  extreme  that 
quite  destroys  that  verisimilitude 
which  should  exist  in  some  degree 
even  in  travestie.  The  climax  was 
reached  in  Gilbert's  burlesque  of 
Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  wherein  we 
saw  two  women  enacting  the  parts 
of  men,  who  in  their  turn  pretended 
to  be  women.  Of  course  the  in- 
tended effect,  i.e.,  the  awkwardness 
of  the  heroes  in  their  feminine 
disguise — which  might  have  been 
excellent  if  able  and  refined  male 
comedians  had  been  employed— 
was  utterly  lost,  while  the  mystifi- 
cation became  doubly  perplexing. 

In  the  glittering  throng  that  fills 
the  stage  during  a  pantomime  or 
burlesque  dance,  and  while  the 
effect  is  at  its  height,  we  can  see 
only  a  giddy  whirl  of  limelight  and 
tinsel  and  bright  colours,  in  which 
all  distinction  of  person,  and  sex, 
and  age,  is  merged  and  lost.  But 
when  once  more  stationary,  this 
living  mass  will  inevitably  resolve 
itself  into  an  immense  majority  of 
the  gentler  sex.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  object  had  been  to  have  as 
many  women  on  the  stage  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  few  men.  When  the 
subject  is  mythological,  if  Jupiter 
and  Neptune  present  a  close  re- 
semblance to  male  humanity,  all 
the  rest  of  the  divinities  are  toler- 
ably certain  to  be  feminine.  Even 
Mars  is  transformed  into  an  Amazon. 
When  more  modern  themes  are 
worked  upon,  the  stage  is  sure  to 
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be  covered  with  ridiculously  effemi- 
nate soldiers,  sailors,  smugglers, 
bandits,  and  what  not.  To  hear 
the  half- dozen  suitors  to  the  village 
coquette  addressed  as  "  gentlemen," 
when  they  bear  as  little  likeness  to 
gentlemen  as  they  do  to  ladies  (in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term),  and 
to  hear  them  reply  by  a  chorus  of 
soprani  and  contralti,  or  in  speaking 
voices  inappropriately  high-pitched 
and  feeble,  the  result  is  unnatural 
without  being  comic.  When  we 
see  some  herculean  mock  villain 
taken  prisoner  by  a  couple  of  royal 
guards,  small  and  fragile  enough  for 
him  to  annihilate  almost  at  one  blow, 
or  the  reverse  case  of  an  exceedingly 
ethereal  hero  combatting  success- 
fully against  three  or  four  real 
masculine  "supers,"  the  absurdity 
of  the  proceedings  is  altogether 
overstrained  and  pointless.  The 
ballet  element,  which,  in  its  proper 
place  and  proportion,  is  an  allow- 
able feature  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, has  become  prominent 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  this  pro- 
minence, considering  also  how  it 
has  degenerated  in  character,  is 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
the  evil  now  so  much  deprecated. 
It  seems  impossible  to  escape  its 
ubiquitous  presence.  No  species 
of  performance  of  a  scenic  cha- 
racter is  free  from  it.  We  cannot 
give  "  Macbeth  "  without  a  bevy  of 
feminine  court  pages,  who  look 
ab  nit  as  much  in  place  as  so  many 
white  elephants.  But  for  the 
glaring  and  insuperable  inconsis- 
tency with  the  text,  they  would 
probably  ere  now  have  turned 
the  three  witches  into  so  many 
smart  coryphees.  Doubless,  if  it 
could  in  any  way  be  so  contrived, 
a  can-can  would  be  introduced  into 
the  play  scene  in  "  Hamlet ;"  and 
should  "  Marino  Faliero  "  be  re- 
suscitated, we  might  fully  expect  the 
Doge,  at  some  tragic  crisis,  to  call, 
by  way  of  diversion,  for  a  ballet  of 
his  pages  or  gondoliers.    Even  in 


the  last  production  of  4t  Manfred  " 
the  inevitable  gambols  of  the  hnl- 
levin*  were  introduced,  of  course 
quite  inappropriately.  That  mag- 
nificent but  sombre  tragedy  is  suf- 
ficently  relieved  by  its  choral  acces- 
sories, and  anything  of  a  more 
frivolous  nature  is  out  of  keeping 
with  it.  It  is  true  that  the  diver- 
tissement had  a  tinge  of  local  cha- 
racter, but  with  it  the  usual  faults. 
Nothing  could  be  made  prettier 
or  more  unobjectionable  than  a^ 
dance  of  male  and  female  peasants, 
in  some  picturesque  national  cos- 
tume, such  as  the  Greek,  Hungarian, 
Neapolitan,  or,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  Swiss ;  but  when  all  the 
performers  are  obviously  feminine, 
the  effects  of  contrast  and  distinc- 
tive grace  are  lost. 

This  "  ballet- girlism  " — if  I  may 
so  term  it— is  not  confined  to  the 
stage.  It  has  extended  in  some 
degree  to  the  illustrations  of  our 
comic  and  other  periodicals,  and 
even  to  those  of  some  high-class 
magazines,  in  the  shape  of  heroines 
in  a  painfully  decoUetee  style  of 
dress,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
ballet  in  "beginning  too  late,"  even 
if  it  does  not  likewise  "end  too 
soon."  But  the  most  obnoxious 
manifestations  are  those  in  the 
photograph  shop-windows,  where 
portraits  of  scantily-draped  females 
are  so  abundantly  displayed  as  to 
have  become  a  decided  nuisance. 
Every  one  must  have  noticed  the 
very  mixed  character  of  such  dis- 
plays ;  a  conglomeration  of  celebri- 
ties of  the  most  diverse  characters, 
judges  and  jugglers,  members  of 
parliament  and  murderers,  divines 
and  dancers,  seem  to  jostle  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain 
notice.  A  sketch  in  Punch  some 
years  back,  represented  a  coalheaver, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  solicitation  to 
have  his  portrait  taken,  exclaims, 
"What!  and  be  stuck  up  there 
along  o1  them  ballet-gals  and  'igh 
church  parsons?    Not  if  I  knows 
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it."  The  reply  showed  at  least 
some  self-respect,  and  also  a  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that,  as  if  by 
sinister  design,  the  portraits  of 
reverend  gentlemen  are  frequently 
placed  in  unseemly  proximity  to 
those  of  these  immodest  sirens. 
Photographic  resemblances  of  emi- 
nent persons  are  highly  valuable 
and  interesting.  Beauty,  artistically 
considered,  is  a  great  rarity,  and 
any  counterfeit  presentment  of  it 
which  in  no  way  offends  the  moral 
sense  is  a  decided  gain  to  the  be- 
holder. But  artists  should  ever 
remember  that  photography  is  an 
intensely  realistic  art,  and  that  the 
subjects  dea!t  with  are  human 
beings  and  not  marble  statues. 
If  these  undraped  models — some 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  make  no 
pretence  to  be  even  actresses,  their 
names  being  unknown  to  play-bills 
— must  be  thus  exhibited,  let  it 
be  in  some  remote  quarter,  where 
those  who  are  particularly  desirous 
of  seeing  them  could  do  so,  instead 
of  their  being  continually  thrust  in 
the  faces  of  all  kinds  of  passengers 
in  our  most  public  thoroughfares. 
Such  is  the  modifying  effect  of 
habit,  that  ladies  of  the  highest 
respectability  are  said  to  be  getting 
used  to  know  notorious  characters 
of  their  own  sex,  both  by  their  por- 
traits and  by  sight,  and  to  point 
them  out  to  each  other  with  that 
interest  which  attaches  to  all  who 
have  achieved  some  sort  of  fame, 
whether  good  or  evil.  This  alone 
would  show  the  spread  of  the  poison, 
and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  as 
yet  even  thus  much  untouched  by 
it — for  the  modest  majority  of  fe- 
male playgoers— even  more  than 
that  of  the  general  public,  that 
scandals  of  this  kind  should  be 
summarily  put  down.     Many  ladies 


are  doubtless  kept  from  visiting 
theatres  by  the  indecorous  spec- 
tacles permitted  therein ;  *  and  it 
is  to  such  perversions  of  what 
should  be  a  harmless,  if  not  edi- 
fying, form  of  recreation  that  the 
stage  owes  much  of  the  disrepute 
into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  the 
condemnation  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  clergy  and  the  stricter  por- 
tion of  the  laity.  Managers  must, 
in  most  cases,  follow  public  demand, 
but  they  also  unfortunately  lead  it, 
and  are  often  induced  to  furnish 
regularly  the  food  they  once  prof- 
fered as  an  experiment.  That 
there  are  still  large  numbers  of 
the  theatre- going  public  desirous 
of  better  and  purer  art  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  it  is  to  their 
influence,  more  than  to  legis- 
lative enactment,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  necessary  reform. 
With  more  external  matters  the 
course  is  clear.  Let  the  ballet  be' 
checked  in  its  overwhelming  ubi- 
quity, shorn  of  its  objectionable 
features,  and  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
compass.  Let  it  be  introduced  in 
its  proper  season,  instead  of  being, 
as  at  present,  allowed  to  interrupt 
more  important  proceedings,  and 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  those 
who  have  come  to  witness  per- 
formances of  an  entirely  different 
character.  Let  it  meet  with  the 
same  toleration  as  Gedric  the 
Saxon  accorded  to  Isaac  the  Jew 
in  his  banqueting-hall,  when  he 
gave  him  shelter  'and  food,  but 
constrained  no  man  to  sit  with  him 
at  table.  The  best  time  for  the 
ballet  is  that  customary  on  the 
operatic  stage,  after  the  principal 
performance  of  the  evening  is  con- 
cluded. Such  an  arrangement  would 
be  the  more  feasible,  as  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  ballet  are  not,  in 


*  See  Mrs.  B.  Lynn  Linton'i  eloquent  and  spirit  id  protest  in  the  !Uutt\         I 
and  Dramatic  Newt. 
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general,  amongst  those  steady- 
going  people  who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  catch  early  trains. 

If  the  exhibition  of  female  come- 
liness is  judged  to  be  an  enhance- 
ment of  any  given  stage  effect,  let 
such  exhibition  be  made,  provided 
always  decorum  is  not  violated,  nor 
higher  objects  interfered  with.  But 
even  then,  as  half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  well-selected  specimens  would 
suffice  to  represent  the  leading 
types  of  beauty,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  having  fifty  or  a  hundred. 
Women  are,  indeed,  amply  avenging 
themselves  for  the  times  when  they 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
stage  at  all,  by  monopolizing  it  in 
some  of  its  departments,  but  this 
retaliation  has  surely  been  carried 
a  little  too  far.  The  most  staunch 
champion  of  the  sex  would  scarcely 
claim  for  them  more  than  half  the 
stage ;  but  if  a  larger  moiety  be 
accorded,  let  it  be  to  real  actresses, 
and  not  mere  figurantes. 

Where  it  can  be  proved  that  the 


assumption  of  a  masculine  character 
by  a  female  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  a  certain  picturesqueness  or 
ideality,  let  the  assumption  be 
undertaken,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  representative  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  "  all  that  becomes  a  man," 
and  not  an  epicene  contortionist, 
insulting  to  manhood  and  woman* 
hood  alike.  But  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  female  Cupids,  Ganymedes,  and 
Mazeppas,  we  have  had  far  more 
than  enough,  and  art  and  morality 
both  demand  their  banishment  from 
the  boards,  and  their  exclusion  from 
shop- windows. 

Such  are  the  reforms  needed, 
but  they  cannot  be  accomplished 
thoroughly  without  going  to  the 
deeper  causes,  and  purifying  the 
social  life  of  the  theatrical  world, 
of  which  the  shameless  manifesta- 
tions complained  of  'are  bat  the 
outcome.  The  only  way  of  per- 
manently destroying  and  preventing 
the  growth  of  evil  fruit  is  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
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The  Doom  of  Mac  Diarmid ;  an 
Oriental  Legend  of  the  Gael.  By 
John  Widdup,  A.B.,  T.C.D.  Dub- 
lin :  Webb  and  Son. — The  scene  of 
this  poem  is  laid  in  Persia,  and  Mr. 
Widdup  says : — 

"  It  cannot  escape  the  reader's  ob- 
servation that  the  ancient  terms,  par- 
ticularly the  proper  names  in  the 
Persian  language,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  bear  so  close  a  re- 
semblance to  the  names  indicating  the 
same  objects  in  the  Irish  vernacular, 
as  to  produce  a  confident  belief  that 
the  language  of  both  countries  must 
have  been  once  identical." 

On  this  point  we  will  not  venture 
an  opinion.     Moore  says : — 

"  According  to  some  learn'd  opinions 
The  Irish  once  were  Carthaginians ; 
But,  trusting  to  more  late  descrip- 
tions, 
I'd  rather  say  they  were  Egyptians." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  give  his 
reasons  in  one  of  the  choicest  satiri- 
cal hits  ever  made.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  able,  somewhat  eccentric,  but 
rather  ill-used  author  of  a  celebrated 
essay  on  the  "Rouud  Towers  of 
Irelaud,"  wa?,  we  believe,  the  first 
who  referred  us  back  to  Persian 
ancestors.  And  a  very  good  ances- 
tral tree,  we  must  admit,  for  the 
shoots  sent  forth  to  be  proud  of. 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  however,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  Mr.  Widdup's  poem.  We 
have  read  it  with  pleasure.  We 
marked  some  singularly  good  pass- 
ages, and  occasionally  some  weak- 
nesses, but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  highly 
creditable  performance;  it  evinces 
great  fertility  of  imagination,  purity 
of  diction,  and  a  refined  poetic 
spirit. 


Characteristics  from  the  Writings 
of  John  Henry  Newman*  Arranged 
by  Wm.  S.  Tilly,  Barrister-at-law. 
London:  Henry  S.  King  and  Co., 
1875. — In  making  this  compilation 
Mr.  Tilly  says  he  desired  to  give 
"  a  wider  and  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  a  writer  concerning  whom 
an  amount  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding still  prevails,  which 
is  especially  surprising,  considering 
the  high  place  he  holds,  both  as  a 
thinker  and  master  of  style."  With 
this  view  Mr.  Tilly  set  to  work, 
and  made  extracts  from  Dr.  New- 
man's very  voluminous  writings. 
He  has  classified  them  in  the  volume 
before  us  under  four  heads — Per- 
sonal, Philosophical,  Historical,  and 
Religious. 

Such  a  publication  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  enabling  readers 
"  who,  from  want  of  leisure,  or  from 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  procure 
and  peruse  for  themselves  Dr.  New- 
man's writings  at  large,  and  who 
desire  to  possess,  in  a  compendious 
form,  a  summary;"  but  after  all 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  compil- 
ation of  extracts,  and  does  not  sup- 
ply material  to  illustrate  the  growth 
and  development  of  an  undoubtedly 
rich  and  powerful  mind,  that  has 
been  incessantly  active  during  the 
last  half  century.  Extracts  judi- 
ciously selected,  and  chronologically 
arranged  to  illustrate  the  develop- 
ments of  that  mind,  could  not  fail 
to  prove  m<  interesting  und  in- 
structive; b<  se  we  know  that, 
with  all  its  '  capacity,  it  was  a 
most  unstable  n  ♦ 
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satisfy  its  morbid  cravings  after  an 
ideal  standard  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. This  was  the  rock  on  which 
Dr.  Newman  split — on  wbich  he 
was  intellectually  wrecked,  after 
long  years  tossing  about  on  a  boisto 
rous  sea  of  perverted  logic,  and 
sophistical  uncertainty.  Like  en- 
thusiastic minds  of  boundless  grasp 
he  would  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable — 

"  And  reasoned  nigh 
Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and 

fate, 
Fix'd   faith,  free-will,  fore-knowledge 

absolute ; 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes 

lost." 

Such  was  Dr.  Newman's  case. 
He  had  a  fanciful  theory  of  his  own, 
as  many  great  but  warped  minds 
had  before  him,  that  God  would 
not  impart  au imperfect  revelation — 
that  is,  "  imperfect"  according  to  his 
purblind  view.  He  saw  vast  diver- 
gencies of  opinion  everywhere  exist- 
ing concerning  religious  matters — 
Protestantism  replete  with  sects, 
and  Popery  alone  assuming  to  pre- 
sent one  unbroken  front  to  the 
world,  though  its  internal  harmony 
is  somewhat  akin  to  a  Dutch  concert; 
all  this  he  saw,  groaned  over,  and 
lamented  as  inconsistent  with  his 
notions  of  the  Divine  design.  He 
yearned  after  a  religious  Utopia  of 
his  own  fancy.  The  basis  of  his 
whole  mental  aberration  was  the 
assumption  that  if  God  revealed 
Christianity  to  man  he  must  have 
done  so  perfectly.  The  revelation 
must  have  been  not  only  complete 
in  itself,  but,  in  establishing  his 
Church  on  earth,  He  must  have 
provided  not  only  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody, but  also  for  the  unerring  in- 


terpretation of  that  revelation.  No 
Church  claimed  to  be  the  unerring, 
infallible  custodian  but  the  Popish, 
ergo,  when  all  the  so-called  attri- 
butes of  a  "  true  Church  "  are  found 
to  outwardly  characterize  that  of 
Eome,  why  resist  the  will  of  God, 
and  remain  a  schismatic,  outride  its 
pale,  and  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation ? 

Such  was  the  maze  of  sickly  logic 
in  which  Dr.  Newman,  like  many 
great  and  honest,  but  wofully 
warped  and  fanciful  minds  before 
him,  got  hopelessly  involved.  Yearn- 
ing after  an  impossible  unity  and 
certainty,  he  was  at  last  driven  by 
sheer  bewilderment  to  take  refuge 
from  absolute  despair  in  the  all- 
comforting  assurances  of  Popery — 
a  system  that  transcends  in  astound- 
ing imposture  and  gro^sness  any 
religious  belief  of  Paganism — a 
system,  in  fact,  that  simply  exists 
as  the  negation  of  all  rationality. 

Now  it  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  judicious  selections  from  the 
works  of  such  a  voluminous  writer 
as  Dr.  Newman,  which  would  illus- 
trate his  mental  progress — give  the 
history  of  his  intellectual  life — would 
be  really  valuable;  but  Mr.  Tilly 
has  not  done  this.  His  whole  plan 
is  faulty  as  regards  the  great  end 
he  should  have  had  in  view.  Aa  it 
is,  like  Sinbad's  device  for  getting 
diamonds  from  the  valley  he  could 
not  reach,  with  some  precious  gems 
he  drew  up  a  quantity  of  rubbish  ; 
so  with  Mr.  Tilly's  extracts,  if  we 
have  some  gems  of  thought  worth 
preserving,  we  also  have  a  great 
deal  that  is  disjointed  and  incom- 
plete, and  the  result  is  that,  aa  a 
whole,  the  publication  is  the  reverse 
of  satisfactory. 
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TRIBUNALS    OF    COMMERCE. 


The  influence  of  commerce  upon 
the  political  resources  of  every 
country  is  so  marked,  that  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  great  mercantile 
communities  have  always  attracted, 
and  ought,  unquestionably,  to  re- 
ceive, proportionally  special  atten- 
tion, as  regards  the  tribunals  ap- 
pointed for  their  cognizance  and 
protection.  The  rights  and  obliga- 
tions arising  in  trade  are  so  readily 
recognized  by  those  engaged  in  it, 
that  any  disputes  with  regard  to 
them  are  obviously  capable  of  being 
determined  by  men  similarly  en- 
gaged, by  an  easy,  short,  and  equit- 
able process  of  solution.  Thus, 
commercial  tribunals,  divested  of 
the  tedious  and  costly  complexity 
of  ordinary  courts  of  law,  have 
been  from  an  early  period  naturally 
sought  by  commercial  men  for  ad- 
justing, when  necessary,  their  legal 
relations  with  one  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  simple  principles  of  right 
and  equity  between  man  and  man. 
The  institution  of  such  tribunals  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  They  con- 
sisted of  worthy  and  experienced 
merchants,  chosen  by  and  from 
their  own  body,  as  arbiters  to  settle 
the  disputes  arising  between  other 


commercial  men,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, assisted  by  lawyers,  who 
acted  as  presidents,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, as  legal  assessors,  and  gave 
counsel  whenever  any  question  of 
legal  principle,  as  distinct  from  com 
mercial  practice,  entered  into  their 
decisions.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  commercial  disputes  of 
every  description,  and  thus  may  be 
said  to  have  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  law  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
The  area  covered  by  such  a  juris- 
diction can  only  be  measured  by 
the  dealings  and  transactions,  fai- 
lures and  bankruptcies,  of  mer- 
chants, bankers,  commission-agents, 
ship-owners,  under  -  writers,  con- 
tractors, brokers,  factors,  and  trad- 
ers of  every  description  in  a  great 
mercantile  community.  The  exact 
period  at  which  commercial  tribu- 
nals were  first  adopted,  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity ;  but  they  may 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  them  in  active  ope- 
ration in  the  eleventh  century,  in 
Italy,  and  so  far  sanctioned  by 
government  authority  as  to  have, 
for  the  basis  of  their  decisions,  the 
code  of  maritime  laws  confirmed  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII.    We  find  them 
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afterwards  adipted,  if  not  legally 
established,  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  most  of  the  commercial  centres 
of  Europe,  and  ultimately  progress- 
ing in  importance  and  recognized 
authority,  as  tribunals  of  justice. 
In  Paris,  and  throughout  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  France,  so  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  a  special  tribunal, 
consisting  of  a  judge  and  four  mer- 
cantile assessors;  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  French  commercial 
tribunals,  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  code  du  com- 
merce, possess  and  exercise  functions, 
which  admirably  answer  all  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  a  large  mercan- 
tile community.  Indeed,  the  excel* 
lence  and  efficiency  of  French  com- 
mercial tribunals,  in  the  essential 
articles  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  and 
despatch, are  forcibly  illustrated  bya 
recent  case,  of  which  we  heard  the 
particulars  from  a  faith  worthy  wit- 
ness, and  which  furnishes  a  signal 
contrast  to  the  complexity,  expense, 
and  delay  of  an  ordinary  civil  tri- 
bunal in  England.  The  case— in  a 
few  words — was  one  of  salvage,  and 
the  arrest  of  a  ship  for  compensa- 
tion, and  the  plaintiff  having  en- 
tered his  process  against  the  ship's 
representative,  and  complied  with 
all  the  prescribed  formalities  of  pro- 
cedure, obtained,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days,  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion for  5,000  francs,  or  £200,  for 
damages,  and  300  francs,  or  £12, 
for  costs.  In  England,  a  case, 
identical  in  its  principal  features, 
was  afterwards  brought  into  one  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster  by  the 
same  plaintiff.  Under  legal  advice, 
a  sum  of  £150  was  lodged  in  court 
by  the  defendant,  and,  after  the 
ingenuity  of  counsel  and  judges 
had  been  taxed  upon  pleadings, 
demurrers,  and  so  forth,  the  case, 
at  the  end  of  about  ten  months, 
came  before  a  jury,  who  returned  a 
verdict  for  £50  over  the  amount 


lodged  in  court,  with  costs,  which 
were  subsequently  taxed  to  upwards 
of  £400  !  No  instance  more  singu- 
larly pertinent  to  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a  commercial  tribunal 
could,  perhaps,  be  adduced  than 
these  two  cases,  in  which — not  onl y 
the  cause  of  action,  but  the  >erdict 
found  being  identical  in  each— one 
tribunal  took  as  many  months  as 
the  other  did  days  to  do  justice 
between  the  parties,  whilst  its  cost 
was  nearly  thirty-five  times  greater f 

It  will  thus  appear  strange  to 
every  observer  that  England,  not- 
withstanding the  gradual  growth  of 
its  internal  and  foreign  trading, 
should  have  had  no  commercial 
tribunal,  recognized  by  law,  until 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  then  only  the  imperfect  and 
somewhat  experimental  specimen 
afforded  by  the  appointment  of 
commercial  judges.  The  vast  con- 
cerns of  British  commerce,  at  the 
present  day,  undeniably  demand 
a  reconstruction  and  readjustment 
of  our  tribunals  of  justice.  The 
growth  of  population,  and  the  ex* 
tension  of  wealth  and  commerce, 
have  necessarily  multiplied  the  re- 
lations, and  so  in  a  commensurate 
degree  the  contentions^  arising  in 
the  large  trading  community  of 
the  country.  Thus  the  inevitable 
necessities  of  the  time  have  gradu- 
ally led  to  the  tendency,  for  some 
time  apparent,  to  withdraw  matters, 
having  a  special  bearing  or  aspect, 
from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  to> 
create  or  erect  specially  constituted 
jurisdictions  for  their  adjudication 
and  decision. 

This  tendency  to  specialize,  or 
separate  particular  departments  of 
our  jurisprudence,  must,  if  wisely 
regulated,  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  administration  of  the 
law  generally,  and,  wherever  it 
results  in  well-considered  legisla- 
tion, is  deserving  of  unqualified 
approval  and  encouragement.  The 
legislature  in  this  spirit,  and 
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the  view  of  promoting  a  speedy, 
general,  and  impartial  *adiriinig4ra~ 
tion  of  justice  between  subject  and 
subject,  has,  from  time  to  time, 
created  special  tribunals,  some  with 
a  limited,  and  others  with  a  more 
extended  juiisdiction,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  do  so  as  the 
exigencies  of  society  may  re- 
quire. 

Lord  Cairns  has  just  now  set  an 
excellent  example  by  introducing  a 
measure  for  the  erection  of  a  spe- 
cial tribunal  for  the  administration 
of  the  patent  laws,  and  the  regula- 
tion and  protection  of  the  special 
interests  of  home  and  foreign 
inventors.  His  proposals  involve 
grave  and  important  changes,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  amply  discussed 
and  consider!  d;  but  not  the  least 
interesting  and  important  is  the 
substitution  of  a  new  tribunal  in 
place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  two 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  pre- 
sent Patent  Commissioners.  The 
proposed  constitution  of  this  new 
tribunal  is  certainly  elaborate,  and 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  func- 
tions it  will  have  to  exercise.  It  is  to 
consist  of  five  unpaid  commissioners, 
who  are  to  be  men  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  eminence,  assisted  by 
paid  and  skilled  examiners,  who 
are  again  to  be  assisted  by  asses- 
sors taken  from  a  panel,  which  is 
to  be  periodically  revised,  and  is  to 
be  composed  of  men  of  science, 
mechanicians,  and  manufacturers, 
who  are  to  fill  the  analogous  office 
of  special  jurors,  but  to  be  paid  at  a 
higher  rate— the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  being  still  retained  as  judges 
to  grant  the  patents. 

Important  disputes  arising  with 
or  between  the  great  Railway  In- 
terests of  the  country,  are  now 
exclusively  submitted  to  and  deter- 
termined  by  a  special  tribunal, 
which  is  so  constituted  as  to  give 
both  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
The  Courts  of  Divorce,  Probate, 


and  Admiralty,  are  further  illus- 
trations of  the  principle.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  also,  a  special 
jurisdiction,  exercising  great  and  im- 
portant functions  within  the  limits 
of  its  statutory  authority,  and  some 
of  which  we  see  are  proposed  to  be 
transferred  to  another  jurisdiction. 
Then,  again,  we  have  a  special  tri- 
bunal in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
not  one,|indeed,  of  recent  origin,  but 
"one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  legislative  anxiety,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  last  effort 
at  legislative  patchwork  has  only 
proved  that  the  remedy  may  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  special 
tribunals  are,  as  we  have  said,  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  period, 
and  especially  commercial  tribunals, 
to  take  exclusive  cognizance  of  the 
various  rights  and  interests  of  the 
vast  trading  community  of  the 
country.  The  ordinary  civil  courts 
pf  law  are,  as  it  were,  choked  with 
the  plethora  of  their  multifarious 
cases,  arguments,  and  trials,  and 
the  judges  are  notoriously  over- 
worked. Apart  from  these  two  facts, 
which  point,  with  especial  force,  the 
argument  in  favour  of  transferring 
purely  commercial  cases  to  a  speci- 
ally constituted  tribunal,  the  other 
fact,  on  which  we  have  insisted, 
remains,  namely,  that  a  tribunal 
of  experienced  merchants  is  better 
adapted  than  that  of  any  merely 
legal  judges,  to  decide  upon  affairs 
which  are  so  much  within  the  range 
of  their  daily  experience,  and  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  to  be 
decided  according  to  commercial 
practice,  and  not  upon  any  technical 
niceties  of  law.  Mercantile  know- 
ledge is,  no  doubt,  particular,  and 
not  general ;  but  it  is,  on  this  very 
account,  a  most  valuable  qualifica- 
tion in  a  judge,  with  whom,  in 
order  to  do  justice  between  the 
litigants  before  him,  that  know- 
ledge should  form  the  basis  of  his 
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decision,  and  who,  in  trying  the 
case  on  its  merits,  must  disregard 
all  mere  technicalities  and  act  on 
that  broad  equity,  which  is  the  true 
spirit  of  all  legal  reference.  It  is 
almost  an  axiom  to  say,  that  the 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired 
by  commercial  men  by  a  constant 
and  pointed  attention  to  the  speci- 
fic objects  of  their  daily  occupa- 
tion, give  them  a  corresponding 
and  commensurate  confidence  and* 
power  of  appreciating  the  material 
features  of  any  case,  in  which 
those  objects  form  the  essential  in- 
gredient. 

This  knowledge  and  experience 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  constantly 
invoked  by  merchants  and  traders 
in  every  country,  when,  by  a  mutual 
reference,  their  disputes  are  sub- 
mitted to  one  or  more  merchants 
of  known  experience  and  respect- 
ability. In  Dublin,  a  commercial 
tribunal,  called  the  "Ouzel  Galley," 
has  existed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  as  a 
-delegate  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  has  been  and  is  constantly  re- 
sorted to  for  the  speedy  determina- 
tion of  commercial  cases.  The 
members  are  elected  from  the  most 
respectable  merchants  of  the  city, 
and  from  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  lessened  both  delay  and  ex- 
pense, the  society  has  for  years 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
popular  and  useful  tribunal  for 
terminating  commercial  disputes. 

The  laws  of  most  countries  favour 
jthe  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration. The  Albert  and  European 
arbitrations  which  have  been  en- 
trusted to  special  judges,  whose 
decisions— hitherto  without  appeal 
— have  had  the  force  of  the  statutes, 
under  which  they  were  appointed, 
are  further  illustrations  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  tribunal  for 
•dealing  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  a  large  community. 
Owing  to  tbe  immense  develop- 


ment of  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  present  ordinary  tribunals  are 
not  adequate  to  discharge  the  multi- 
farious and  increasing  duties  im- 
posed upon  them.  Whilst  this  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  trading 
community,  no  effectual  scheme  has 
been  elaborated,  or  even  suggested, 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  Thus,  nu- 
merous questions,  simple  in  them- 
selves, when  judged  by  the  standard 
of  commercial  usance  and  custom, 
become,  in  the  complex  machinery 
of  law,  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
upon  the  solution  of  which  much 
labour  and  money  are  expended 
with  a  result  often  as  little  satis- 
factory to  the  successful  party  as  to 
his  opponent  Our  ordinary  civil 
tribunals  are  bound,  for  the  most 
part,  by  obselete  precedents,  in  de- 
ciding principles  of  modern  prac- 
tice, and  their  tedious  and  cosily 
machinery  is  often  applied  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  simplest  ques- 
tions, arising,  for  example,  out  of 
the  technical  construction  of  a  con- 
tract, or  the  fulfilment  of  it.  Thus, 
a  matter  upon  which  a  speedy  de- 
cision is  all-important  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  might  be  arrived  at 
by  men  conversant  with  the  mer- 
cantile usage  which  should  govern 
the  transaction,  is  encumbered  and 
impeded  by  the  delay,  expense,  and 
all  the  technical  surroundings  of  an 
action  at  law. 

A  Tribunal  of  Commerce — acting 
also  as  a  court  of  reference — is  emi- 
nently suited  to  deal  with  the  great 
majority  of  commercial  cases,  in- 
volving, as  they  do,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  questions  of  commercial 
custom  and  practice,  and  no  com- 
plicated question  of  law  whatever. 
As  no  such  tribunal  at  present  ex- 
ists, our  present  purpose  is  to  point 
out  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  great  mercantile  com- 
munity of  this  country  from  such  an 
institution.  The  members  of  such 
a  tribuual  might  be  chosen  from  the 
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highest  ranks  of  the  mercantile  and 
financial  world  as  unpaid  commis- 
sioners, or  with  some  other  hono- 
rary title,  to  which  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  highest  character  and 
respectability  might  honourably 
aspire.  A  court  so  composed  could, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
legal  adviser  or  assessor,  and  with- 
out the  cumbrous  forms  of  an  action, 
adjudicate  upon  any  disagreements 
arising  between  other  commercial 
men.  With  the  large  amount  of 
mercantile  experience  and  ability 
which  such  a  tribunal  would  bring 
to  its  deliberations,  it  could,  by  a 
speedy,  cheap,  and  practical  process 
of  equity,  rapidly  dispose  of  many 
vexed  questions,  which  now  remain 
unsettled,  or  force  their  way — drag- 
ging their  slow  length  along— before 
the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  where 
they  are  decided,  n^t  upon  their 
merits  so  much  as  upon  the  techni- 
cal rules  of  pleading,  or  on  the  false, 
imperfect,  or  theoretical  notions  as 
to  commercial  affairs  entertained  by 
judges  and  juries. 

The  parties  interested  might  ap- 
pear personally,  or  by  their  advo- 
cates, before  such  a  tribunal  as  we 
suggest,  and  the  practical  know, 
ledge  of  the  judges  who  composed 
it  would,  of  itself,  go  far  to  recon- 
cile litigants  to  the  decision,  whilst 
the  celerity  with  which  the  disputes 
between  them  would  be  settled  would 
render  such  a  court  of  great  public 
utility  and  advantage.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  tribunal  would, 
amongst  other  beneficial  results,  call 
into  existence  a  class  of  lawyers 
whose  especial  study  would  be  com- 
mercial law  and  customs,  and  the 
facility  with  which  questions  arising 
with  respect  to  either  could  be  de- 
termined would  often  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  vexatious  actions,  and  so 
would  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  English  mercantile  name. 

In  addition  to  the  important  ser- 
vices already  indicated,  the  super- 
vision of  such  a  tribunal  over  de- 


faulting debtors  would  exercise  a 
most  salutary  effect  upon  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  insolvent  estates, 
especially  in  those  cases  which,  now 
only  as  a  matter  of  form,  come  before 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  what  are 
called  "  liquidations  by  arrangement 
or  composition."  However  good  in 
intention  the  Act  of  1869  may  be, 
it  is  notorious  that,  placing  the 
debtors  estate  in  the  hands  of  a 
majority  of  his  creditors,  has  proved 
a  signal  failure.  The  result,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is,  that  the  estate 
is  virtually  handed  over  to  the 
solicitor  and  accountant  engaged  in 
the  liquidation,  so  that  a  large 
portion  is  consumed  in  costs  and 
commission,  and  the  dividend  for 
the  creditors  diminished  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  evident  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  lost  to  credi- 
tors, simply  from  the  want  of  under- 
standing the  forms  with  which  such 
proceedings  are  surrounded,  and 
from  treating  debts  in  suspense — 
which  are,  certainly,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent doubtful — as  entirely  bad,  in 
the  apprehension  that  taking  any 
step  so  costly  as  intervening  to  pro- 
tect their  rights,  would  be  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  and  so  there 
is  frequently  a  reckless  indifference 
to  the  result  of  the  liquidation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  appointing  trustees, 
who  are  practically  irresponsible,  is, 
in  many  cases,  disastrous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  creditors.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  a  friend  of 
the  debtor  is  appointed,  or,  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  an  accountant 
— often  the  one  employed  by  the 
debtor — whose  interest  is  opposed 
to  that  of  the  creditors,  is  introduced 
into  the  office.  It  is  the  interest 
of  such  a  trustee,  and  to  his  own 
personal  benefit,  to  load  the  estate 
with  costs,  from  which  he  derives 
his  remuneration.  Unfortunately, 
the  practical  working  of  the  Bank* 
ruptcy  Act  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  no  satisfactory  result  can 
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be  achieved  by  making  an  insolvent 
debtor  bankrupt,  and  placing  his 
affairs  in  the  court.  Indeed,  this 
last  resource  is  too  often  held  out 
to  unwilling  creditors  as  a  threat, 
that  unless  a  composition  decided 
upon  by  the  bankrupt  and  his 
friends  and  advisers,  and  offered 
to  the  creditors,  be  accepted,  the 
estate  will  go  to  the  court,  and  if 
not  consumed  entirely  in  costs,  will 
at  least  be  so  attenuated,  that  the 
opposition  which  compelled  such  a 
course  assumes  the  form  of  a  heavy 
fine  imposed  upon  the  creditors. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  plan  would, 
in  our  view,  be  obviated  by  the  ap- 
pointment as  trustees  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  of  a  class  of  men 
who  might  derive  authority  from 
the  tribunal  we  suggest,  and  hold 
its  certificates  to  be  remunerated 
at  a  certain  rate  or  scale  of  charges, 
and  to  be  responsible  to  the  tribunal 
to  render  periodical  accounts  and 
statements  relating  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  estate,  and  to  afford  to 
each  creditor  who  had  proved  his 
claim,  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
a  copy  of  the  same,  after  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  tribunal,  or  some 
authorized  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  the  assets,  a  formal  meeting 
of  the  creditors  might  be  convened, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  trustee 
granted. 

The  tribunal  should  have  such 
authority  over  the  trustees,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  creditors  calling  upon  it  to  do 
so,  it  should  have  the  power  to  con- 
vene a  general  meeting  of  the  credi- 
tors, to  require  from  the  trustee  a 
report,  at  any  time,  of  the  progress 
of  the  liquidation,  and,  in  the  event 
of  such  progress  not  being  satisfac- 
tory, should  possess  the  power  to 
remove  the  trustee  and  appoint 
another.  The  interests  of  the 
trustee  would  thus  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  creditors,  as  it 


would  be  readily  known  who  was 
most  successful  in  the  liquidation 
of  estates,  and,  consequently,  the 
future  employment  of  a  creditors' 
trustee  would  be  largely  influ- 
enced ;  whilst  the  remuneration 
being  decided  upon  by  the  tri- 
bunal, the  temptation  to  make 
costs,  which  would  not  go  into  his 
pocket,  would  be  equally  largely 
diminished.  To  the  honest  trader 
himself,  who  was  unable  to  pay  his 
debts,  the  course  proposed  would 
afford  a  means  of  protection,  which, 
in  the  present  system,  is  wholly 
unknown.  At  present,  it  too  often 
happens  that  no  discrimination  is 
made  between  a  reckless  and  im- 
provident trader,  and  one  who, 
through  unavoidable  circumstances, 
may  have  become  insolvent;  and 
many  cases  exist  in  which  the 
latter,  through  the  employment  of 
persons  imperfectly  versed  in  the 
course  of  proceedings,  is  left  to 
struggle  with  only  a  modification  of 
those  difficulties,  whilst  by  the  judi- 
cious engagement  of  more  capable 
members  of  the  profession,  the 
former  is  carried  through  with  im- 
punity. The  system,  too,  of  voting 
by  proxy  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
this  result,  as  it  is  a  recognized 
principle  for  the  debtor's  advisers 
to  secure  as  much  voting  power  in 
this  form  as  possible,  and  by  means 
of  promises  which  have  existence 
rather  in  the  hope  than  in  the  ful- 
filment. This  voting  power  is  also 
often  applied  to  the  choice  of  a 
trustee,  and  then  persons  are  made 
to  support  the  appointment  of  one, 
of  whose  name  even  they  were  pro- 
bably entirely  ignorant;  and  who 
may  be  really  a  nominee  of  the 
bankrupt. 

It  may  be  argued  with  some  appsv- 
rent  force,  that  if  creditors  do  not 
themselves  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  their  debtors,  they 
deserve  what  they  meet  with ;  but 
this  argument,  when  examined,  fails 
in  its  chief  point    It  is  precisely 
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those  who  do  take  such  an  interest, 
and  give  their  personal  attention, 
who  may  find  they  are  out-voted  by 
absentees.  Although  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  exclude  any  per- 
son from  trading  who  has  either 
capital  or  credit,  the  tribunal 
should,  we  think,  have  the  power  of 
refusing  to  a  dishonest  or  reckless 
trader,  a  license  to  trade  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  to  re- 
fuse him  a  discharge  from  his  debts. 
In  order  that  the  power  might  not 
be  exercised  arbitrarily,  or  upon 
insufficient  evidence,  it  should  be 
accorded  to  the  debtor,  that  he 
should  voluntarily  be  able,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal,  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it  in  per- 
son, with  or  without  advisers,  to  be 
examined  as  to  his  trading  and  the 
causes  of  his  insolvency. 

The  trustee  being  virtually  an 
officer  of  the  tribunal  would  be 
responsible  to  it,  and  upon  his 
report  of  the  bankruptcy  affairs  the 
above  power  should  be  exercised, 
and  upon  such  report  the  tribunal 
should  proceed  to  act  with  regard 
to  the  immediate  discharge  of  the 
debtor,  or  otherwise. 

Public  policy,  so  far  from  being 
contravened,  would,  in  our  view, 
bo  promoted  and  advanced,  by 
delegating  to  the  tribunal  the 
power  we  have  suggested,  of  with- 
holding from  a  reckless  or  dis- 
honest trader  the  certificate  which 
would  entitle  the  honest  though 
unfortunato  one,  after  bankruptcy, 
Co  commence  business  again.  This 
practice  of  withholding  licenses  to 
trade  after  bankruptcy  is,  with 
undoubted  benefit  to  the  general 
welfare,  sanctioned  by  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  many  foreign  nations, 
where  fraudulent  dealing  is  brought 
home  to  the  bankrupt;  and  even 
in  some  countries,  where  the  in- 
solvency of  his  estate  does  not 
afford  the  fixed  minimum  dividend  to 
his  credito         In  London,  we  find 


several  voluntary  as  well  as  con- 
stituted authorities  exercising  some 
such  power,  substantially,  in  cases 
of  delinquency  or  defalcation ;  and 
the  important  associations  of 
Lloyd's  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
may  be  referred  to  as  notable  in- 
stances of  the  practice,  and  its 
beneficial  working  amongst  city 
men. 

The  tribunal  we  suggest  might 
also,  usefully,  be  charged  with 
many  of  the  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 
If  the  mutual  liabilities  of  under- 
writers, shippers,  and  ship-owners 
were  placed  on  a  different  footing, 
and  subjected  to  the  interpretation 
and  adjustment  of  such  a  tribunal, 
composed  of  commercial  men  of 
unquestioned  standing  and  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  incal- 
culable benefit  in  the  law  of  marine 
insurance  might  be  effected.  As 
the  law  stands,  a  policy  of  marine 
insurance  is  a  peculiar  instrument. 
It  differs  essentially  from  any 
ordinary  insurance.  In  the  case 
of  an  insurance  against  fire,  the 
property  insured  may,  before  and 
at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy, 
be  minutely  examined,  and  the 
existence  of  all  its  surroundings 
in  regard  to  risk  may  be  fully 
ascertained.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  an  insurance  upon  a 
house,  warehouse,  or  factory,  the 
extent  of  the  hazard  arising  from 
the  trade  or  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used,  is  capable  of  accurate 
appreciation.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  marine  insurance,  the  position  of 
the  underwriter  is  one  of  much 
greater  difficulty.  He  may  turn 
to  Lloyd's  register,  and  find  that 
the  ship,  whose  voyage  and  cargo 
are  proposed  for  insurance,  is  of  a 
certain  date,  and  registered  in  the 
first  class ;  that  she  has  made  many 
previous  voyages  without  misadven- 
ture, and  may,  in  fact,  be  set  down 
as  thoroughly  seaworthy.  He 
cepts  the  insurance,  .  and  at   i 
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very  moiuont  of  his  doing  so  bhe 
may  be  endangering  la  r  voyage  by 
ail  unseen  hazard  -  ^rcatf-r  tlian  any 
unsuspected  breach  in  her  timbers 
— mum  ly.  tin?  n»k  attendant  upon 
ovtrluadiug.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  entire  bodv  of  commercial  law 
which  requires  u  keener  supervision, 
und  m.-re  skilful  and  definite  treat- 
ment, than  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  underwriters  to  and  with  ship- 
pers and  charttreis,  in  regard  to 
this  n*k  of  uvt  rloadiug.  which  is 
often  as  fatal  as  scuttling. 

The  tribunal  we  surest  would, 
in  this  direction,  play  an  important 
part,  and  do  more  good  than  Mr. 
IMiuisul's,  or  any  other  Act. 

We  have,  we  hope,  said  enough 
to  show  tiiitt  tribunals  uf  commerce, 
imc^ed  with  «.pt  rial  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter-*  we  have  suggested. 
Would  be  a  jre.i:  pub  ic  benefit.  bt»- 
Sliii  -  Mippi\i!.^  tio-  ^j>i  rial  w.i nt  of 
a  laijf  mid  imjf  riant  community. 
Tin  re  mwr  nh  a  tunc  at  which 
ail  *li  a  change  \\;it  inoiv  seasunablc 
an. I  i;«  «•«.  Njr  i,  «>i  w-ul-i  M&vuiir  b  *«* 
of  n  \t.iuii.  nar\  iiiii«'\:ilin|i  Itn.iiiM 
be  a.-fpuble  not  i  ■  1 1 1  v  to  1  lie  gn  ut 
bi't!\  u|  commercial  men,  but  also. 
we  ! i lily  belie* e.  to  the  present 
UM  r-Wi  iked  jlld^'t  «•  the  i TofcbHollS, 

and  ilif  j^'tii.  :ul  piil-lic.  Instance* 
u*-m .  dav  ufti  r  d.ivt  familiar  to 
e\ii\  ii.t  it'aiitib*  man.  of  cases 
lnei  at  Wi  »t:i,iii-ter  nnd  <iuii<iha!l. 
in  vibi-ii  I'l-mUii  rvial  di-pute*  haw 

h<*«  ll   CAM  It '1     Up   !  i    til  '   \ji>l   p«'lllt  of 

b<-:lig  ■!■  ridfl  b\  ajild'^f  and  J'lrv. 
and  all  the  tedioiii  and  expensive 
in  ii'hiin  rv  i'l'  an  action  at  law  h:is 
bet  n  in  ipfiaticii.  p»  rhap*.  fi 
lUohlh-.  whell  it  it  suddeli'iV  found 
that  a  refVience  to  •fine  selecttd 
arbi:ntT.  or  one  of  the  i-tficer*  of 
the  i- Mint,  it  the  ohlv  wuv  ci til  of 
the  ditliculty  of  arriving  at  justice 
Intern  the  parties.  The  Mine 
ob*cnati  »n  will  In*  justified  bv  anv 
olio  who  ban   anv    famihantv   with 

m 

the  couits  of  equity  at  Lincoln  % 
Inn.     After  a  formidable  array  of 


expensive  and  voluminous  plead- 
ings, affidavits,  and  so  forth,  and 
frequently  also  the  oral  examinev 
tiou  of  witnesses,  the  judge  finds 
himself  only  at  the  threshold  of 
the  issues  between  the  parties,  and 
is  obliged  to  send  them  to  his  chief 
clerk  for  further  investigation. 

In  lookiug  at  these  regular  courta 
of  law  and  equity,  and  their  imper- 
fect machinery  for  the  speedy  ad* 
justmeut  of  commercial  cases,  our 
eye  again  reverts  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  where  the  skilful  hand 
of  an  enlightened  reformer  is  so 
much  needed.  The  principal  dutie* 
ami  functions  of  its  admmisttation 
have  been,  under  the  Act  of  I*t2>, 
delegated  to  subordinates  in  a  man- 
ner and  I*  an  extent  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  were  never  contem- 
plated by  its  trainers.  In  Loudon*, 
no  iluubt.  the  delegates,  or  registrars, 
are  banisters  mure  or  less  qualified 
to  disehaigc  the  function*  thev  exer- 
eise  when  bitting  as  chief  judge. 
This  excellent  functionary,  instead 
of  biing  enabled  to  devote  his  un- 
divided time  to  this  tribunal — the 
most  important,  perhaps,  in  the 
country  tu  the  t  rati  in  g  community 
— iv  Iron;  a  cuiious  spirit  of  ccono* 
my  on  the  part  of  the  Uutcmmciit. 
withdrawn  from  his  special  Feat  of 
justice,  and  made  lo  do  double 
dutv    as    a    Vice- Chancellor     and 

* 

thief  Judge  ill  Hank  nip  toy.  In 
lhv  cotintiy  the  t  vil  in  greatly  in- 
ert 'UM-d :  the  district  registrar* 
iiut  n  •pining  any  such  qualifieav 
tioii,  those  who  happen  to  possets 
it  are  the  except ioih.  although  they 
an*,  at  mm*,  called  upon  lo  exer- 
cise ii.it  only  ministerial,  but  judi- 
cial Junctions,  as  important  and 
critical  a*  any  exercised  by  the? 
highest  authorities  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, fium  the  temp  tax  ious  which 
the  Act  itself  holds  out  to  evade 
actual  bankruptcy,  the  court  has 
become  lets  of  a  judicial  tribunal, 
than   a  couil  of  ifgittratiuo.     No 
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one  who  reads  the  Gazette  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  court  has  virtually 
become  a  refuge  for  arranging 
debtors,  and  not  a  court  for  bank- 
rupts, the  proportion  of  the  latter 
to  the  former  being,  from  week  to 
week,  little  more  than  as  5  to  100. 
The  Act,  in  its  original  intention, 
contemplated  that  a  debtor  should 
only  obtain  his  discharge  on  pay- 
ment of  not  less  than  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound.  Now,  however,  all 
the  debtor  needs  to  do  is,  by  the 
manipulation  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  to  take  his  case 
into  court ;  and  by  registering  the 
resolutions  come  to  by  his  creditors 
with   the  prescribed  majority  and 


formalities,  he  can  get  quite  clear 
for  one  shilling,  or  even  less,  in 
the  pound. 

All  this  would,  in  a  great  decree,, 
be  impossible,  iu  a  tribunal  endued 
with  such  powers  as  we  have  indi- 
cated. We  have  barely  attempted 
an  outline  of  its  constitution 
and  procedure.  We  perceive  that 
Mr.  Whitwell,  the  member  for 
Kendal,  has  obtained  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  such  tribunals,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  his. 
proposed  legislation  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  to  which  we  may 
recur  in  a  future  number. 


ULYSSES  TO  THE    SIRENS. 


Before  Apollo  sang  and  Troy  was  born, 

Before  old  Triton  blew  his  mellow  horn, 

Before  sweet-harping  Orpheus  sought  his  bride, 

Before  Pan,  piping  by  the  river  side. 

Woke  magic  from  the  reeds  which  fringed  the  tide, 

Sirens,  ye  chanted,  and  your  lovers  died. 

Thus  have  ye  warbled  to  adoring  man, 
Since  hearts  were  playthings  and  since  time  began. 
I  to  the  mast  am  bound,  while  on  the  beach, 
With  carols  ye  command,  with  tears  beseech, 
Beckon  with  looks,  bewitch  with  smiles,  and  teach 
Me  how  to  pine  for  beauty  out  of  reach. 

Now  languor  melts  me  like  dissolving  snow, 
Or  moistened  wax  beneath  the  tapers  glow. 
Ravishing  choir,  your  elfin  art  employs 
A  subtle  progress  of  insidious  joy*, 
A  sweetness  which  increasing?  never  cloys, 
But  still  ensnares  delight  with  false  decoys. 

Ah!  what  to  me  is  home  or  child  or  wife, 
When  drowsy  ditties  charm  love  into  life. 
Haste,  sailors,  haste,  haste  cool  my  burning  brain, 
Untie  these  cords,  that  I  may  swim  the  main, 
And  kneeling,  like  some  thirsty  slave  in  pain, 
Fresh  from  the  fountain  drink  each  liquid  strain. 

Robert  Bjltsoit. 
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Silt   ROBERT  I'RKSCOTT  STEWART.  Jlw.  D. 

Pr  tt'rsior  of  Mimic  in  the  Unite rt it v  of  Dublin. 

We  jTi-.-'-it  ..  ir  readers  thi*  m>>:it!i  with  a  portrait  of  a  distinguished 
Ir>'irmn.  uii.^o  eminent  abilities  and  pucccjsful  career  command  the 
r-^pret  mm'1  a  lui ir.it x->n  of  I. in  c  uiutrymcn  ;  a  true  son  of  genius,  acknow- 
ledji-d  and  appreciated  alik«»  by  t!n»  mii^iea!  profession  on  both  aidet  of 
tin-  flannel,  ai  by  i *i ■■  L'ein-ral  pu!i!.c.  11m  striking  aptitude  for  the  Art 
(-1  M  imi-  w:i^  i  \:nee«l.  a*  in  the  rav1  uf  hi*  countryman.  Lord  Mornington, 
at  :■.  very  early  perw  I  of  lift- ;  fir  \*'i%  before  be  reached  the  age  of  man- 
l.o  .  i.  he  \\ii  ikii verbally  rejarde  1  as  an  neon  uplifted  organist.  Ilia 
kn  -itle.lje  uf  the  Science  of  Musde,  i u«l«.'«-if .  bis  appreciation  of  every 
f>r  ii  •-{'  Art.  m  complete  and  riirii|ir«.>lit-:i«'i\ f .  To  lin  special  skill  ai  an 
ti>  ai.M!it  (>u  his  nvtn  fivnurite  instrument,  the  or^an.and  a*  a  composer. 
viii  •  •  1 1 - ; 1 1  -iv •«  an  accurate  k'i-r.\l-,l^e  of  th-  law-*  uf  harmony,  along  with 
rt*  :i:.-  i  ta*te  and  nn  v\rr  i!i^t^:n^  vein  uf  melody,  be  superadds  literary 
a  '■•  -:.ij  i.«. intents  uf  a  very  i.i^li  order. 

T ■■■•  fa'u.iy  uf  Stewart  i*  ihit  Iriidi,  but  belongs  to  an  ancient  and 
\\r  ].\:i...\ n  Scottish  s»»- j»t _  >ir  hVbert  Mi-wart'*  grandfather  fettled  in 
Ir  iirii.  and  *i*.':n*  t>  haw  taken  up  hi*  residence  in  the  count r  of 
M»  jj'-a-!.  wbiiiiv  in*  reiuo\id  to  Dublin,  about  the  vear  17*»0,  where 
<:i  ir  !■•  Fri'dt-r.  -k  >:ev.:*rt.  ti.i-  father  of  the  Mibji-et  uf  our  memoir,  was 
!•<•!..  r.  lT'.U.  a;,  i  ai't-rAiiris  il.  . .{  the  |i- ••: t l- *n  of  Librarian  of  the  Hon. 
S  i-..  t \  i.f  Kui"'*  Inn* 

II  •  w.i-  a  lua'i  :.  ■:  u:i!y  uf  lit  rary  but  uf  musical  acquirement*.  Sir 
Rub  r'.V  !i  :ht  I  <■;»! j  ».kevu«i-  i»k  .led  in  the  art,  and  a  pupil  of  Logier. 
wh  ■•■■  «\  sit-:-!  ■■!   i:.*trucl:  'ii  wa«  theu  in  the  zenith  of  it*  popularity. 

'J    •  ir  \.- 1!; j i  ?:  son.  K  -Iht!  I'rewott,  wan  burn  in  December,  l^'V, and 

t*h:l-  ;i  i  er r'.  i,  lii-j ■■  iye  1  l.i*    niu«:cal  proclivities  by  searching  for 

thir  .*  a.  I  •>'.  i<-r  har!:i  ■:.  •■«.  a*  1  being  able  t>  distinguish  notes  struck 
U|»f  :r.r  k< -\b'iir  i  with ■• .!  »•  • ;  ^  them.  eir«aum«tance»  wliich  sub*et]uently 
m'iu'J- *  tf  1  the  j.f-.;r..ty  ■■!  P.-  hd'«  b«-in^  filtered  as  a  pupil  in  the 
*c'i..  '.  i if  t'iin«!  f?.i;rr'.  « ".i?"  •  lr.il,  I).ib!i!i.  n.»w  underling  a  thorough 
pv*!  raTinn  ii'ider  the  *  ij  i-rii.Tt'ndenee  of  Mr  Streit.at  the  Sole  cost  of 
Mr  llenrv  R.n».  At  ti.  *  e.i:hedral  the  chiblri-n  ii"t  onlv  received  a 
iiiu«.iaal  trail. :r.j  a! ->r.»*  ;  r»vurabl»'  under  the  shadow  cf  ninilar  eccleaia*- 
ti«a'.  foundat:  :.-.  bu'  u»t<-  ai^  .  eareful  v  i  d  icat.-.i  in  Eu^li«h,  and  in  the 
<»r.  «k  and  I.i:-.n  c..i«« .  ■«.  To  this  ».-i.i^ii.  however.  Stewart's  father 
cd»ji\tcdi  fr<  ui  relig:   as  principles  as  a  \Ve>le\au  Methodist,  he  enter- 
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tained  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  cathedral  service  pf  the  church. 
Finally,  parental  disinclination  was  overcome,  and  young  Stewart,  having 
been  entered  at  the  school,  at  once  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
as  to  try  his  hand  at  the*work  of  composition  while  still  a  mere  tyro.  His 
writings  were  mostly  little  pianoforte  pieces,  which  at  times,  disfigured 
by  a  child's  errors*  yet  displayed  sterling  capacity. 

Though  having  within  reach  at  home  nearly  all  the  great  choral  classics, 
he  appears  at  this  time  to  have  received  little  or  no  regular'instruction  in 
the  laws  of  harmony,  so  that  he  was  a  full-grown  boy  ere  he  ascertained 
that  certain  progressions  were  rigidly  forbidden  in  strict  part- writing.  Of 
this  knowledge  it  was  his  lot  to  become  possessed  in  a  manner  not  alto- 
gether reassuring. 

Our  hero,  who'  had  attained  his  eleventh  year,  had  composed  a  complete 
service,*  and  hoping  to  have  it  performed  in  the  Cathedral,  had,  with  in- 
finite labour,  completed  the  copying  out  of  the  separate  vocal  parts  and 
the  organ-score.  The  Dean's  vicar,  Bev.  John  Clarke  Crostbwaite,  not 
only  a  skilled  musician,  but  an  erudite  theologian,  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  the  work.  On  getting  the  M3.  into  his  hands,  "  Play  it  for  me,"  said 
the  gaunt  ecclesiastic,  and  the  boy  accordingly  began :— 
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"  Oh,  fiddlestick8,t  my  dear  fellow  !  "  ejaculated  the  cadaverous,  though 
kindly  vicar, "  this  will  never  do !  here  you  have  a  fifth  in  the  very  first  two 
bars."  "Well,  sir,"  returned  the  composer,  "  is  that  wrong?"  "Wrong!" 
was  the  reply,  "of  course  it  is."  A  further  examination  of  the  MS. 
revealed  faults  innumerable  in  the  harmony,  faults  of  which  the  vicar's 
pencil  pointed  out  the  remedy,  viz.,  wholesale  erasure,  alteration,  substi- 
tution, what  not,  in  short.  All  this  involved  the  work  of  several  days, 
and  ere  it  was  fully  accomplished,  the  opportunity  for  performance  passed 
away,  so  that,  although  tears  innumerable  were  shed  over  the  score  and 
mutilated  voice-parts,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  once  fondly  cherished 
"  service  "  was  never  performed  at  all.    We  may  be  sure  that  the  com- 

f)08er,  though  sadder  for  the  catastrophe,  was  not  the  leBS  wise  by  what  he 
earned  in  the  painful  school  of  experience : — 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Stewart  learned  probably  more  counterpoint  from  this  adventure  than  he 
then  supposed  possible.  In  addition,  the  Dean's  vicar  thenceforward 
became  his  waini  patron,  from  whose  subsequent  guidance  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  special  gainer  in  musical  culture. 

In  Christ  Church  Cathedral  the  choral  training  of  the  boys  was  then 
admirably  conducted,  for  there  was  attached  to  the  Cathedral  a  superior 
staff  of  clerical  musicians.    We  have  already  mentioned  Bev.  J.  C.  Crosth- 

*  The  term  "  service  "  in  Cathedral  osage  implies  a  musical  sitting  of  all  the  Canticles, 
both  for  morning  and  evening  prayer— the  Niceiie  Creed,  Kjrie  Bleison,  ta, 
t  His  constant  phrase. 
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waite,  and  may  add  the  names  of  Eev.  W.  J.  H.  Lefanu,  and  Bev.  John 
Finlayson,  vicars  of  the  Cathedral  and  masters  of  the  school.  For  the 
latter,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  considerable  learning,  the  boys  at 
all  times  manifested  great  regard ;  he  was  one  to  whose  encouragement 
and  advice  Professor  Stewart  looks  back  with  grateful  respect.  In  the 
roll  of  dignitaries  of  those  days  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  the  Dean, 
the  good  Bishop  of  Kildare,  Dr.  Charles  Lindesay,  a  scion  of  the  noble 
Scottish  house  of  Balcarras.  This  worthy  prelate,  the  last  who  held 
the  see  of  Kildare,  now  merged  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  took  a 
profound  interest  in  the  school,  always  upholding  the  services  of  the 
Cathedral,  not  only  as  regards  regularity  but  ecclesiastical  form.  A 
luncheon  of  fresh  rolls  and  milk,  from  the  Bishop's  rich  pastures,  was  daily 
given  by  him  to  the  boys  of  the  Bchool,  who,  when  the  Btrawberry  season 
came  round,  were  often  brought  out  to  the  palace  at  Glasnevin,  to  spend 
always  an  enjovable  day.  The  decided  musical  talent  displayed  by  one  of 
his  choir  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  Bishop's  attentiou ;  and  a  taste  for 
drawing  which  young  Stewart  showed,  evidenced  by  a  well-executed  map 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  he  produced,  still  further  interested  the  Dean  in 
his  favour  at  this  time.  About  the  year  1838,  the  Ancient-Concert 
Society,  of  Dublin,  offered  a  prize  for  an  anthem,  frhich  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Thos.  A.  "Walmesley,  Professor  of  Music,  at  Cambridge;  the  second 
in  order  of  merit  was  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  and  the  third  by 
young  Stewart,  who  was  then  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Like  most  boys  of  adventurous  disposition, -he  had  a  love  for  a  sea* 
faring  life ;  however,  some  friends,  fortunately  for  him,  dissuaded  him 
from  embracing  so  severe  a  profession.  At  the  usual  time  his  voice 
changed,  and  soon  after  Mr.  John  Robinson,  the  organist  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Chapel,  and  both  the  Dublin  cathedrals,  dying,  Stewart  was  appointed 
to  his  place  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.*  He  next  became  conductor 
of  the  University  Choral  Society,  where  the  members  were  so  pleased  at 
the  zeal  and  talent  which  he  displayed,  that  they  not  only  defrayed  all 
ex  pen  8  es  of  the  public  performance  of  his  music  for  the  degrees  of  Mus. 
B.  and  Mus.  D.,  which  took  place  with  great  tclat  in  April,  1851,  but 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  suit  of  robes,  and  a  gilded  hdton  set  with 
precious  stones.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  address  publicly  presented  to  him 
was  read  by  Chief- Justice  Blackburne,  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University* 
He  now  visited  London,  where  his  masterly  and  original  style  of  organ 
playing  excited  much  attention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  then  open  in 
Hyde  Park.  His  next  work  consisted  of  an  "  Ode  to  Industry,'*  for  the 
exhibition  held  at  Cork,  in  1852 ;  this  work  (which  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  Buch  extreme  rapidity,  that  the  chorus  parts  were  actually  in 
process  of  rehearsal  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days  after  the  words  *ere 
delivered  to  the  composer)  brought  him  a  complimentary  address  and  a 
gold  medal  from  the  city  of  Cork,  on  which  occasion  be  was  also  publicly 
introduced  to  the  Viceroy,  the  popular  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  became  thence- 
forward an  honoured  guest  at  the  festivities  of  the  Irish  court. 

It  was  at  Cork  that  it  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Dargan  to  hold  the 
Great  Dublin  Exhibition,  of  1853,  for  which  Dr.  Stewart  (who  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  musical  arrangements  of  that  great  and  patriotic  under* 
taking)  contributed  a  March,  for  combined  military  and  stringed  bands, 

» 

*  About  this  time  he  won  three  prises ;  one  in  Dublin,  awarded  by  the  Hibernian  Caleb 
dab,  Mad  two  in  London,  offered  by  the  ianurai  Wwa  *l  KwtUa, 
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which  being  played  under  his  direction  while  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort  were  proceeding  through  the  building,  led  to  the  composer  being 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  Prince  Albert,  who  was  pleased 
to  accept  the  dedication  of  the  music  to  himself. 

In  1855  occurred  the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  Stewart  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  "  Eli,"  Sir  M.  Costa's  first  essay  in  Oratorio,  a 
work  produced  with  exceptional  splendour,  solo,  choral,  and  orchestral,  at 
the  great  triennial  meeting  alluded  to.  Dr.  Stewart  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  renowned  chef  d'orchettre  upon  this  occasion,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  Oratorio,  that  it  was  produced  under  his  direction  next 
season  in  Dublin,  at  a  University  concert. 

We  find  that  Stewart  was  adjudged  the  prize  for  glees  at  Manchester 
in  1855,  and  at  Ashton-under-Lvue  in  1856.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  latter  are  interesting.  Seventy-three  glees  had  been  sent 
in,  of  course  anonymously,  but  each  composition  distinguished  by  a 
motto,  or  similar  mark  of  identification,  with  a  sealed  envelope  which 
contained  the  composer's  name.  After  many  trials,  the  seventy-three 
glees  were  reduced  to  some  half-dozen,  and  ultimately  to  two,  about  whose 
relative  merits  there  seemed  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding.  Of  these, 
one  was  called  "  O  Phoabus,"  the  other  "  Summer ; "  one  was  a  purely  vocal 
work,  the  other  had  an  ohligato  pianoforte  part;  they  were,  moreover, 
totally  different  in  style.  At  length,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  solely 
vocal  glee,  "  0  Phoebus ; "  while  "  Summer  "  was  declared  worthy  of 
"  special  commendation."  An  examination  of  the  corresponding  envel- 
opes proved  that  both  were  by  Dp.  Stewart,  a  disclosure  which  caused 
much  amusement  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the  adjudication. 

In  1857  he  visited  the  Exhibition  of  *c  Art-Treasures  "  at  Manchester, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  that  famous 
gathering,  performed  on  different  organs  in  the  building,  to  the  delight 
of  all  who  heard  him  :  he  also  visited  France,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  famous  organists,  MM.  Lefebure-Wely,  Durand,  and  Danjou,  of 
Paris ;  and  of  the  manufacturers,  MM.  DebaiD,  Cava ille- Coll,  and  Charles 
Barker,  inventor  of  the  Pneumatic  Lever.  A  visit  to  the  Rhine  district 
and  Belgium  farther  extended  his  musical  experiences  as  a  performer,  and 
ripened  the  composer's  judgment. 

In  the  following  year,  1858,  Dr.  Stewart  produced  his  clever  and 
melodious  cantata  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  "A  Winter- 
Night's  Wake,"  which  was  executed  at  the  University  concerts  by  all 
the  principal  Dublin  artists :  immediately  after  this,  the  composer  was 
much  prostrated  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  and  favourite  child,  a  girl  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  a<*e. 

Becoming  University  Professor  of  Music  in  1861,  Dr.  Stewart's  public 
lectures  have  been  most  successful,  some  of  them  having  been  thrice 
repeated  for  the  crowds  who  sought  admission.  A  sum  of  £30,  the  whole 
profits  of  one  series,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Irish  Musicians  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,"  Dr.  Stewart  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  Sir  John 
Stevenson's  talents,  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  painted  glass  window 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Knight,  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

About  this  time  was  also  produced  "  The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  a  romantic 
cantata  for  boIo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  of  which  work  the  only  fragment 
published  has  obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  nvl.,  VW  ^\sra3% 
«ong,  "At  dead  of  night  in  the  pale  starlight.11    lx>4fc^  tot  fcwsaa&a 
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force,  fine  melody,  novelty  and  beauty  of  orchestration,  wo  know  of  few 
modern  works  to  oompare  with  the  "Eve  of  St.  John/'  which,  however, 
(like  nearly  all  its  composer's  other  works),  is. still  unpublished. 

In  1865,  Professor  Stewart  won  the  "Orchestra  Prize"  (London),  for 
his  "  Beefers'  Song."  About  this  time  we  find  him  paying  weekly  visits 
to  a  choral  society  in  Belfast,  called  "  The  Vocal  Union."  Here  he  was 
accustomed  to  teach  the  chorus,  and  also  to  perform  upon  the  grand 
organ  in  "/Ulster  Hall,"  where  the  concerts  were  held.     This,  which 

E roved  a  labour  of  love  both  to  teacher  and  pupils,  was  only  interrupted 
y  the  failing  health  of  the  former,  his  strength  proving  unequal  to  the 
constant  strain  upon  it  from  such  incessant  occupation. 

When  the  "  Church  Congress  "  held  its  session  in  Dublin,  in  1868,  Pri>  • 
feasor  Stewart's  discourse  on  "  Church  Music,"  bv  which  the  proceedings 
were  terminated,  was  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  be  one  of 
the  best  lectures  of  the  kind  ever  delivered.*  He  contributed  to  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1870  an  "  Ode  to  Sbakspeare,"  which,  the  per- 
formance being  directed  in  person  by  himself,  won  the  approval  both  of 
the  entire  press  and  the  public  who  heard  it. 

He  was  also  chosen  to  represent  Ireland  at  the  Great  Peace  Festival 
held  at  Boston  (U.  S.  A.),  in  1872,  England  being  represented  by  Sir 
Jules  Benedict.  This  American  "  Peace  Festival  of  all  Nations  "  was  a 
peculiarly  characteristic  idea.  In  an  enormous  building  erected  at  Boston, 
and  capable  of  holding  100,000  auditors,  a  choir  of  20,000,  and  a  band  of 
2,000,  were  to  be  assembled.  Each  nation  was  invited  to  send  its  representa- 
tive musician  and  its  band  of  performers.  The  band  of  the  "  Guards," 
under  Godfrey,  represented  England  brilliantly,  that  of  the  "  Guides," 
France;  Sir  Robert  Stewart  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Irish  Government  for  the  Constabulary  Band  to  visit  Boston  on  this 
occasion  as  the  representative  band  of  Ireland,  but  ineffectually ;  failing 
in  this,  a  band  including  most  of  the  Irish  wind-instrumentalists  was 
sent  out  in  uniform,  and  gold  medals  were  presented  to  the  chief  players 
upon  their  return.  The  piece  of  music  which  Sir  Robert,  at  the  request 
oi  the  Boston  people,  contributed  to  their  Festival,  consisted  of  a  fantasia 
for  an  enormous  orchestra  upon  the  Irish  melodies,  "Sing,  sweet  harp," 
"  Cruiskeen  lawn,"  "  The  Minstrel  Boy,"  Ac. ;  towards  the  end  the  chorus 
and  organ  were  employed,  and  that  fine  martial  Irish  air,  <(  Let  Erin 
remember  the  days  of  old,"  was  most  ingeniously  combined  with  the 
American  tune,  "Yankee  Doodle."  This  is  a  good  musical  joke,  and  as 
such  we  beg  our  readers  to  enjoy  it.  The  American  air  was  at  first 
introduced  Boftly,  upon  a  long  sustained  pedal  note : — 


piano 


crescendo  pocoapoco. 


*  The  first  prize  Stewart  had  ever  obtained  was  that  offered,  in  1848,  by  the  Hibernian 
Catch  Club.     A  similar  prize  was  by  this  club  awarded  to  him  in  1869  for  a  glee,  to  Lord 
Lytton'a  worth  called  "Heidelberg.*9 
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After  a  long  cretcendo,  all  the  organ*,  bells,  anvils  and  voices,  every 
known  (and  some  unknown-^  instruments,  were  combined,  in  executing 
tbe  two  airs,  Irish  and  American,  at  tbe  same  time  :— 


The  skilful  musician  will  readily  perceive  that  these  airs  admit  of  an 
inversion,  which  would  place  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  at  top,  and  "  Let  Erin/' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  harmony.  That  this  device  was  not  neglected, 
by  a  musician  of  Stewart's  skill,  we  may  be  assured.  The  idea  of 
gaining  a  climax  by  adding  a  choral  finale  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
adopted  by  Beethoven  in  his  last  sinfonia,  the  famous  "No.  9,"  or 
"  Choral  Symphony." 

In  the  same  year  Sir  Robert  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  at 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  representative,  Earl  Spencer.  Throughout 
the  entire  country  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  deserts  of  the 
new  Knight,  upon  whom  congratulatory  letters,*  newspaper  articles, 
and  gifts  (including  a  costly  present  of  silver  plate),  were  poured  from 
every  side. 

Although  Sir  Robert  Stewart  has  published  very  little,  his  works  in 
manuscript  are  numerous,  comprising  church  services  for  both  the  Dublin 
cathedrals;  many  odes  for  solo,  chorus,  and  full  band;  pianoforte  and 
organ  pieces,  songs,  part  music,  glees,  and  marches,  Ac,  too  numerous  to 
particularize.  His  Evening  Services  in  E  flat  major,  for  two  separate 
choirs,  may  be  especially  named  as  compositions  of  unusual  melodial 
beauty  ana  learning ;  no  finer  works — we  might  almost  say,  none  so  fine 
— have  ever  been  produced  for  the  cathedral  services  of  either  England 
or  Ireland ;  although  full  of  originality,  they  are  most  effective,  and 
thoroughly  vocal. 

Sir  Robert  Stewart  is  not  unnaturally  in  high  request  as  a  teacher ;  as 
a  performer  upon  the  organ  his  fame  is  established ;  while,  unlike  many 
who  have  devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  <(  king  of  instruments," 
bis  touch  upon  tbe  pianoforte,  so  far  from  being  heavy,  is  graceful,  and 


*  Among  these  we  select  the  following  most  gratifying  and,  we  are  sure,  rained  comma- 
nication,  from  the  Examiner  of  Music  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Monk,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respected  musicians  in  England  : — 

"Minster  Yard,  York,  1  March,  72. 

"  Dear  Sir  Robert, — After  our  post  hour  last  night,  I  read  in  my  daily  paper  the 
announcement  of  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  you.  This  gave  me  the  truest 
pleasure,  and  I  hasten  to  offer  you  my  hearty  congratulations,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
you  and  Lady  Stewart  may  for  many  long  years  to  come  enjoy  your  well-merited  distinction  ; 
at  which  all  your  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  will  rejoice,  though  it  will  add 
nothing  to  their  personal  esteem  for  yourself,  either  as  man  or  musician.  Zealous  as  I  have 
always  myself  been  for  the  due  status  of  British  .musicians,  it  is  especially  joyous  to  me 
to  have  had  lately  to  congratulate  several  brother  musicians  on  our  progress  to  a  finer 
appreciation  of  art  and  artists.  Yon  will,  therefore,  believe  that  this  new  pleasure  of 
reading  your  name  in  the  country's  roll  of  honour  is  very  real  and  earnest. — Believe  me 
exer  to  be,  dear  Sir  Robert,  yours  most  truly  and  faithfully,  Eownv  Geo.  Mosk." 
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elastic  in  the  highest  degree.  lie  is  a  thorough  matter  of  the  difficult 
art  of  orchestration,  and  therefore  so  eminently  fitted  to  act  as  an 
orchestral  conductor,  that  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Russell  last  year, 
the  Dublin  Philharmonic  Society  at  once  offered  Sir  Kobert  the  bdton  and 
rostrum  thus  tecs  ted. 

Although  Sir  Robert**  energy  and  activity  are  proverbial,  he  is  blessed 
with  an  even  temper,  and  is  extremely  courteous  in  his  manners;  for  these 
reasons  he  is  most  successful  as  a  choral  teacher.  No  greater  proof  of 
this  can  be  found  than  the  fact  that  of  all  the  choral  societies  which 
Dublin  once  possessed,  that  one  of  which  Sir  Robert  is  the  conductor,  the 
44  University  Choral "  alone  sun* ires. 

Asa  lecturer  on  music  in  the  University,  reference  may  be  made  to  hie 
writings  upon  "  Irish  Music,"  "Dance  Forms/'  "The  Life  and  Works  of 
Handel,"  and  other  cognate  subjects,  as  evidence  of  the  high  musical  and 
sound  literary  attainments  by  which  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Mosie 
in  so  celebrated  a  foundation  as  the  University  of  Dublin  should  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  1SG7  be  contributed  to  "CasseU's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary "  memoirs  of  celebrated  musicians ;  among  which,  as  executed 
with  a  familiar  hand,  mar  be  noted  the  articles  on  J.  S.  Bach,  Hector 
Berlioz,  and  the  late  deeply  lamented  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett.  Proft 
8tewart  bad  previously  perfected  bis  "  Church  Hymnal,**  of  which  a 
and  enlarged  edition  has  been  just  published,  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
satisfactory,  because  correct,  manuals  in  existence — a  work  which  has 
completely  elevated  and  purified  the  musical  portions  of  divine  service  in 
the  parochial  churches  of  Ireland.  He  is  nl«o  a  professor  of  the  Piano 
and  of  Harmony  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Endowed  with  an  unusually  retentive  memory,  an  admirable  sight* 
plavcr,  unrivalled  as  an  organ  executant,  au  adept  in  the  difficult  art  of 
orchestration,  and  a  true  and  exquisite  accompany Ut,  we  miy  regard  Sir 
Robert,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  as  one  who  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  musical  fame.  There  are  organists  who  display  superiority  in  a  number 
of  subordinate  or  important  points,  as  the  cam.1  may  be;  but  ho  seems  to 
excel  equally  in  all  those  qualities  which  confer  supremacy  over  the 
instrument,  whose  grand  resources,  umler  his  eipressivo  touch,  are 
made  to  assume  forms  of  almost  infinite  variety.  Light  and  shade  are 
traced  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  so  as  to  reproduce  accurately  the  cosn* 
po.«er*a  meaning  and  spirit.  Whatever  the  theme — sonata,  fugue,  or 
sjmphonr— he  si  wax  s  s^ars,  and  no  intricacy  or  magnitude  in  the  score 
is  with  him  any  barrier  to  gorgeous  effects. 

All  honour,  therefore,  to  Sir  Robert  Prescott  Stewart  and  the  rest  of 
the  tuneful  guild  whose  creative  imaginations  soften,  purify,  and  elevate 
humanity.  It  is  thus  in  ministering  to  the  higher  instincts  of  our  nature 
that  Music  yields  indications  of  celestial  origin,  so  that  mankind  hoe 
always  bent  the  ktiee  in  homage  at  her  shrine.  We  may  be  sure,  how* 
over,  that  her  most  majestic  honours  on  earth  are  but  a  faint  image  of 
Music's  resplendent  crown  in  that  higher  sphere  of  everlasting  har- 
monies— 

"  When  tbe  rirer  of  Mi«,  tbrxmjk  mitltt  of  fcc-arca. 
Roll*  o'er  Qjuab  d^went  her  amber  ttrram."* 
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HISTORY   OF  THE   CONNAUGHT   CIRCUIT. 

By  Oliveb  J.  Bubkk,  Esq.,  Babbibtbb-at-Law. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

a.d.  1786. —  The  trial  of  George 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald,  spoken  of  in 
the  last  chapter,  was  followed  by 
other  trials,  in  which  he  and  his 
retainers  were  arraigned  for  a  series 
of  wilful  and  vengeful  murders,  per- 
petrated under  the  cloak  of  the  law. 
To  stake  his  life  upon  a  cast,  and 
stand  the  hazard  of  the  die,  was  his 
pride  and  glory.  For  an  insult, 
real  or  imaginary,  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  life  itself.  He  had  fought 
many  a  fight ;  he  had  wounded 
others,  and  had  himself  been 
wounded;  but,  the  fight  once 
fought,  Fitz-Gerald  forgot  the  in- 
sult, and  remembered  no  more  the 
quarrel  with  his  antagonist  There 
was  one,  however,  to  whom  he  owed 
an  undying  hatred,  and  there  were 
wrongs,  which,  as  he  considered, 
had  been  inflicted  on  him  by  Patrick 
Randal  McDonnell,  begetting  a  ran- 
cour that  time  could  never  heal — 
a  rancour,  resulting  in  a  murder, 
for  which  Fitz-Gerald  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  at  the  Castlebar  sum- 
mer assizes  of  17  86.  That  trial  we 
shall  now  place  before  our  read- 
ers ;  but,  before  entering  upon  its 
dismal  narrative,  let  us  turn  to  learn 
something  of  the  actors  in  that 
deep  tragedy. 

The  Fitz- Geralds  of  Turlough,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  are  of  the  Des- 
mond branch  of  the  great  Geraldine 
family.  Their  possessions  were  once 


in  the  county  of  Waterford,  from 
whence,  by  an  order  of  Crom- 
well, they  were  transplanted  to  the 
province  of  Connaught,  where  it 
was  his  policy  to  confine  all  the 
disaffected  Irish  families.  The  vale 
of  Turlough,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Castlebar,  remarkable 
for  its  round  tower,  its  Celtic  curio- 
sities, and  its  Druidical  remains, 
became  the  inheritance  of  this  fa- 
mily, and  has  since  descended  from 
age  to  age  through  successive  gene- 
rations until  it  has  reached  the 
present  proprietor,  Charles  Lionel 
Fitz-Gerald. 

George  Fitz-Gerald  (father  of 
George  Robert  Fitz-Gerald),  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, was  married  to  Lady  Mary 
Harvey,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.  This  family  of  the  Fite- 
Geralds  was  famous  for  producing 
characters  that  left  the  world  in 
doubt  whether  they  were  madmen 
or  men  of  genius.  And  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
Connaught  circuit,  during  the  last 
century,  must  remember  what  a  sin- 
gular man  the  uncle  of  George 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald  was,  whose  wife 
was  brought  to  trial  for  bigamy  as 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Kingston.* 
George  Fitz-Gerald  was  the  father 
of  two  sons,  George  Robert  and 
Charles  Lionel.  Their  mother, 
Lady  Mary,  did  not  long  live  with 
her  husband ;  she  was  eccentric,  and 
returned  to  her  friends  in  England; 
and  he,  during  the  remainder  of 
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his  life,  lived  with  another  woman. 
George  Robert,  the  eldest  son  and 
heir,  was  fent  to  Eton,  where  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
••  deeply  read  and  pa^ioiiatcly  fond 
of  the  classical  authors. "  Leaving 
college  at  an  early  age,  he  entered 
the  army,  and  his  first  quarters 
were  in  the  town  of  Gal  way.  Here 
we  find  him.  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
falling  in  love  with  a  milliner,  whose 
father  and  mother  once  moved  in 
the  upper  circles  of  society.  Fitz- 
UtTrtld,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of 
matrimony  ;  but  the  lady  had,  und 
would  have  gladly  Wen  the  wife  of 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  family  posi- 
tion and  education.  He  met  this 
young  lady  on  an  afternoon  in  a 
shop  in  (ialway.  She  was  bitting 
behind  a  counter,  over  which,  with- 
out a  moment's  relleetiou,  he 
vaulted,  snatched  from  Iter  lips  a 
kiss,  and  then  retreated.  She 
screamed ;  an  outcry  was  at  once 
raUed.  and  a  Mr.  Lynch,  from  the 
other  hide  of  the  street,  who.  though 
a  shopkeeper,  was  also  so  much  a 
gentleman  as  to  prefer  fighting  to 
calling  in  the  aid  of  acoiWahlc*  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  Fiu-tiemld 
draws  his  sword  ;  Mr.  L)iich  cue*, 
•"Oh !  iiiy  Inild  bov,  two  can  plav  at 
this  work:  1 11  ju»t  step  ucro>s  the 
street  for  my  rapier." 

"What!  \ou  *h"p  keeping  mis- 
creani !  do  \ou  think  that  1  -hull 
fight  with  a  rotten  tradesman  '.' — 
No,  sir  !  I  will  gi\e  you  a  sound 
thrashing  with  this,  my  rascal 
thnkdit-r."  wielding  a  heavy  shilla- 
Lh,  which  he  uUu\t  carried  al>.»iig 
with  huu.  as  well  a*  a  small  swo.d. 
ILtnch.  who  was  a  stout,  brave 
fellow,  at  once  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage by  a  Mr  French,  but  George 
Robert  scorned  the  idea  ot  fighting 
m  shopkeeper,  and  declined  to  accept 
the  challenge,  but  insisted  on  an 
encounter  with   Mr.  French,  and, 


he  consenting,  they  retired  to  a  con- 
venient room,  lock  the  door,  and 
take  their  places.  Fitz- Gerald  fired 
first  and  missed,  his  ball  entering 
the  wainscot.  French's  pistol 
missed  fire,  for  the  best  reason — 
he  had  forgotten  to  prime  it. 
George  llobcrt,  observing  this, 
step|>ed  forward,  and  offered  his 
antagonist  his  powder  horn,  and 
insisted  on  his  partaking  of  his 
powder.  This  placed  Mr.  French 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
persons  bursting  into  his  room  on 
hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol.  In 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Fife- Gerald 
fought  a  duel  with  a  Lieutenant 
Thompson,  in  Gal  way,  was  hit  in 
the  temple,  and  fell  in  a  pool  of 
blood.  The  surgeon,  on  examin- 
ing the  wound,  asserted  he  must  bo 
trepanned.  After  a  long  time  ho 
recovered,  but  his  brain,  it  is  aaid. 
was  utTected.  and.  many  years  after 
he  was  luid  in  hii  dishonoured 
grave,  thi<*  fracture  was  pointed  to 
in  his  whitened  scull  by  those  who 
wouhl  fain  excuse  his  acts  of  wild 
daring  and  revenge. 

Geurgi*  Ki'hert  went,  on  his  re- 
covery, to  reside  with  his  father  at 
Tiirloitgh.  and  devoted  himself, 
while  there,  to  the  manly  sports  of 
the  field,  and  «oon  became  an  expert 
horse  nun.  learning  afterwards, 
in  I'aiis.  to  ride  with  grace,  he 
excelled  all  others  in  feats  of  horse- 
manship. On  his  return  to  Dublin 
he  carried  oil  for  his  wife,  the  bitter 
of  Mr.  i'oiiolly.  of  Castletown,  in 
the  county  Kildare.  She  wa»  pos- 
sessed ut  u  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  his  father  agreed  to 
give  him  a  rent-charge  on  his  estate. 
Thi*  being  settled,  the  young  couple 
went  abroad,  and,  of  course,  sought 
the  Fiench  capital,  where  their  high 
birth  procured  for  them  an  intro- 
duction to  the  court  of  Louis  XVI ., 
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and  to  the  highest  circles  of  the 
nobility ;  and  even  here,  though 
much  restrained  by  the  soft  in- 
fluences of  his  amiable  wife,  is  he 
found  playing  pranks,  and  showing 
off  extravagancies  that  only  mental 
derangement  could  account  for. 
Subsequent  to  this,  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  resided  either  at  his 
house,  in  Merrion  Street,  Dublin, 
or  at  Rockfield,  near  Tur lough.* 

In  Dublin,  he  must  have  been 
the  pest  of  society:  besides  fighting 
a  duel  with  John  Toler  (afterwards 
Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas),  he  is  said 
to  have  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Right 
Hon.  Dennis  Browne,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Altamont,  in  the  open  day, 
in  Sackville  Street  On  another 
occasion,  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
he  spat  at  John  Fitz- Gibbon,  after- 
wards so  well  known  as  the  stern 
chancellor,  Lord  Clare.  Fitz- Ge- 
rald, in  1780,  took  part  with  those 
who  asserted  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland:  he  also  joined 
the  connections  of  his  wife  and 
mother  in  bringing  about  tbe  great 
Volunteer  movement.  Still  he  was 
a  most  exclusive  Protestant,  and  it 
never  entered  into  his  calculations 
that  Ireland  extended  beyond  the 
pale  of  Protestantism,  for  he  con- 
sidered that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
no  more  right  to  participate  in  the 
independence  he  asserted  for  the 
country  than  the  Helots  had  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  republic  of  Lace- 
daemon. 

In  1783  his  levities,  quarrels,  and 
wild  doings  shattered  the  nervous 
frame  of  his  wife,  and  she  sank  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  into 
an  untimely  grave.  Her  remains, 
followed  by  her  frantic  husband, 
were  conveyed  with  much  pomp 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  from 
Castlebar  to  Celbridge,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare.    Returning  to 


Mayo,  he  now  insults  the  leader 
of  the  Connaught  circuit,  Sergeant 
Browne,  and  challenges  his  brother, 
the  Right  Honourable  Dennis 
Browne,  to  fight  a  duel  in  West- 
port  When  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries, George  Robert  fired  at 
his  adversary,  and  missed  him. 
Browne  retreated  into  his  house — 
properly  insisting  that  he  would 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
an  assassin.  In  the  next  year, 
1784,  he  married  the  only  child 
and  heiress  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
Carrowmore,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  high 
character. 

Subsequent  to  George  Robert's 
marriage  with  Miss  Coriolly  a  settle- 
ment was  made,  by  which,  in  conside- 
ration of  a  sum  of  £8,000  paid  to  his 
father,  he  assigned  a  rent-charge  of 
£1,000  per  annum,  and  settled  his 
whole  estate  on  George  Robert  and 
on  his  issue  male,  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  remainder  to  his  father 
absolutely. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  George 
Robert  had  but  one  daughter  by  his 
first  wife,  and  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  issue  by  his  second.  This 
position  threw  a  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  father,  and  gave 
grounds  for  hope,  and  materials 
for  scheming,  to  the  younger 
brother,  Charles  Lionel,  whose 
object  it  now  was  to  obtain  as 
much  influence  as  he  could  over 
his  father,  so  that  the  inheritance 
should  be  secured  to  him  and  his 
heirs ;  hence  the  jealousy  between 
the  two  brothers ;  hence  the  desire 
of  both  to  secure  a  personal  in- 
fluence and  control  over  their  weak 
and  disreputable  parent  Living 
beyond  his  income,  that  parent 
failed  to  pay  George  Robert  his 
annuity  of  £1,000  settled  upon 
him,  and  an  arrear  of  £12,000  soon 
accrued.    It   would    appear   that, 
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according  to  George  Robert's  state- 
ment, which  has  not  been  denied, 
that  an  amicable  application  was 
made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
to  make  him,  as  having  a  prior 
claim  to  the  other  creditors,  cus- 
todee  of  the  estate  until  the  debt 
was  paid,  he  allowing  his  father  a 
certain  sum  for  maintenance.  It 
would  also  appear  that  subsequently 
the  old  man,  instigated  by  her  with 
whom  he  lived,  did  his  best  to  evade 
this  arrangement,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  receiver,  who  was  brought 
from  Dublin  to  collect  the  rents, 
the  woman  had  the  wit  and  manage- 
ment to  step  in  and  anticipate  the 
stranger  with  the  tenants,  and  to 
receive  all  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
herself.  We  also  find  that  the  father 
and  his  second  son,  Charles  Lionel, 
were  joined  against  George  Robert, 
and  that  they  were  assisted  by  a 
Mr.  Caesar  French,  a  county  of 
Galway  gentleman,  and  also  by  a 
Patrick  Randal  McDonnell,  who 
was  a  solicitor,  and  also  colonel 
of  the  Mayo  volunteers. 

George  Robert  made  his  father 
a  gift  of  a  house  near  Turlough, 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  but  by-and- 
by  that  heartless  father  threw  him- 
self into  the  power  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  younger  son,  and 
under  that  influence  long  leases, 
and  at  low  rents,  were  granted  to 
Charles  Lionel  and  Ceesar  French ; 
and  now  those  hostile  proceedings 
became  more  violent  than  ever,  and 
there  arose  not  only  conflicting 
notices  as  to  the  payment  of  rent 
served  on  the  tenantry,  but  also 
acts  of  violence.  Mr.  French, 
having  got  his  lease,  and  being 
appointed  receiver  over  the  whole 
property,  sent  a  herd  of  cattle  from 
the  county  of  Galway  to  stock  his 
new  farms.  George  Robert  at  once 
seized  the  cattle,  and  sold  them  off 
by  auction,  and  the  money,  without 
much  ceremony,  he  converted  to 
his  own  use.  French,  on  hearing 
of  the  iray  in  which  his  cattle  were 


treated,  came  to  Castlebar,  with  a* 
view  to  recovering  his  property, 
not,  however,  by  an  action  either 
of  trover  or  in  detinue ;  but  meet- 
ing George  Robert  close  to  the 
hotel,  he  rushed  at  him,  both  drew* 
their  swords,  and  for  a  length  of 
time  fought  up  and  down  the 
streets,  making  passes  and  feint sr 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  many 
bystanders  who  lined  the  streets  ► 
At  length  French  got  a  smart 
wound  in  the  hip,  which  roused* 
him  to  double  exertions,  and  being- 
the  heavier  and  stronger  man  of" 
the  two,  he  pressed  George  Robert 
so  hard  that  he  felt  that  the  only- 
way  to  save  his  life  was  to  throw* 
himself  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had 
fallen  by  chance.  Of  course  French 
was  too  honourable  a  man  to  take- 
advantage  of  his  fallen  foe,  and  his* 
wound  now  being  so  troublesome,, 
he  was  conveyed  to  his  inn,  where- 
upon Fitz- Gerald,  with  his  usual 
arrogance,  asserted  that  he  had 
conquered  his  antagonist. 

Ceesar  French,  having  soon  after 
recovered  from  his  wound,  was  now 
resolved  on  recovering  his  cattle  ? 
but  even  then,  his  course  was  widely 
different  from  that  which  would  be 
adopted  by  the  degenerate  men  of 
modern  days.  He  assembled  a> 
faction  of  his  own  family,  friends,, 
and  followers  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  some  of  them  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  to  the  number  of  400,  all 
well  armed  and  equipped,  and  at 
once  proceeds  to  Turlough,  and 
there  encamps,  determined  to  seize 
his  own  cattle,  or  take  away  some- 
thing that  might  be  an  equivalent; 
but  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  taken 
unawares,  for  George  Robert  had 
removed  his  stock,  and  so  well 
secured  himself  and  his  property, 
that  all  the  Galway  forces  could 
neither  injure  him  nor  his.  There- 
fore, Ceesar  French  and  his  forces- 
having  remained  some  time  un- 
molested and  idle,  found  it  neces~ 
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Oeorge  Robert  sallied  forth,  hang 
on  his  rear,  and  succeeded  in 
•cutting  off  the  baggage,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  Galwaygeans  was 
a  mile  ahead.  And  now  a  scout 
•comes  up  and  informs  French  of 
the  attack  on  his  rear,  who  at  once 
-collecting  the  Hits  of  his  mounted 
troops,  rushes  back  to  the  rescue, 
And  finds  Fit z- Gerald  dragging  off 
his  booty.  A  battle  ensues,  and 
George  Robert,  after  a  short  en- 
counter, finding  that  he  and  his 
■people  were  getting  the  worst  of 
it,  abandons  his  prey  and  his 
prisoners  of  war,  and  retreats  in 
good  order  to  Turlough.  And  this 
scene  occurred  in  face  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
•eighty-nine  years  ago ! ! 

Old  Fitz-  Gerald  having  thus 
thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  his  eldest  son, 
found  that  he  was  ready  and  able 
to  retaliate  upon  him  for  with- 
drawing the  settled  annuity.  George 
Robert  refused  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated maintenance,  and  old  Fitz- 
Gerald  filed  a  bill  against  him  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  George 
Robert,  disregarding  the  forms  of 
that  high  court,  gave  himself  but 
little  trouble  about  either  its  de- 
crees or  its  judgments.  A  writ 
was  issued,  empowering  the  father 
to  arrest  the  body  of  his  son  until 
the  maintenance  was  duly  made  to 
him.  To  attempt  taking  him  at 
Turlough  was  madness ;  he  there- 
fore waited  until  the  Ballinrobe 
summer  assizes  of  1783,  when, 
watching  his  son,  and  seeing  him 
•safe,  as  he  thought,  he  instructs  his 
counsel  to  apply  to  the  judge  for 
liberty  to  arrest  him  there,  inas- 
much as  it  was  impossible  to  do  so 
anywhere  else.  This  the  judge 
granting,  the  old  man  and  his 
younger  son,  Charles  Lionel,  pro- 
ceeded into  the  grand  jury  room  to 


make  the  arrest,  when  lo !  he  was 
gone,  for  he  had  intimation  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  court,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  made 
his  escape  to  Turlough  as  best 
he  could. 

And  now  George  Robert,  having 
been  informed  that  his  father  in- 
tended leaving  for  Dublin  at  the 
close  of  the  assizes,  waylaid  him 
on  the  road,  and  carried  him  by 
force  to  Turlough,  where  he  kept 
him  imprisoned  in  a  fort  or  liss 
near  Castlebar,  guarded  by  a  well- 
armed  troop  of  200  men,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  his  making 
leases  at  an  under  value  of  the 
lands ;  and  it  was  for  this  act  that 
the  solicitor-general,  Hugh  Carle- 
ton,  who  went  as  locum  tenens  judge 
of  assize,  spring  1786,  sentenced 
him  to  be  fined  £1,000,  and  im- 
prisoned for  three  years,  as  ap- 
peared from  his  letter  to  the 
attorney-general,  which  we  placed 
before  our  readers  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter.* 

George  Robert,  though  liberated 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Con- 
oily,  refused  to  give  up  his  father, 
and  accordingly  his  brother,  Charles 
Lionel,  brought  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government,  who 
gave  orders  for  his  instant  release. 
And  to  back  those  orders,  a  well- 
organized  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Longfield,  received 
the  route  from  Dublin  to  Castlebar ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  solemn 
preparations  that  were  made  for  this 
western  expedition,  and  the  Castle 
paper  describes  the  admirable  con- 
duct of  the  affair,  and  its  brilliant 
result  But  that  brilliant  result 
was  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  satis- 
factory one,  for  George  Robert 
spiked  all  his  cannon  on  the  fort, 
and,  taking  his  father  with  him, 
retreated  towards  Sligo,  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Mayo  volunteers,  under 
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the  command  of  bin  hated  antago- 
nist. Patrick  Randal  McI>onnell. 
He  then  commiltfd  hiiiiseif  and 
hU  father,  in  an  open  bout,  to  the 
meri'v  uf  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ami 
hastened  to  hide  himself  from  hid 
pursuers  in  u  small  isluiiil  oflf  the 
bay  uf  Sligo.  Hon*  lii-%  father,  no 
doubt  disrelishing  his  quartern, 
and  perhaps  desiring  to  regain 
his  liberty,  proposed  to  his  son 
that  if  he  would  pay  l'l  f»no  to 
clear  him  of  his  debts  and  gitc 
him  a  small  yearly  stipend,  lie 
would  convey  to  him  the  icvitmoii 
in  the  estate,  and  exonerate  him 
from  ull  blame  as  to  his  forcible 
detriition.  To  tliis  George  Iiolxit 
ago  «  il.  and  proceeding  by  unfre- 
quented roads  to  Imblin,  the 
falh>  r,  a*  soon  oh  he  was  placed 
in  h:s  old  lodging*  in  Ca-tle  Street, 
absolutely  refused  t-»  perfect  the 
deeds  he  hail  ajrei  d  to. 

Lrt  us  now  turn  t  >  Patrick 
lUuidal  Mi'Doiuiell.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Mr.  Alt  xander  McL>o  ncll, 
a  itoinaii  Catholic  griilh-tiiau.  who, 
on  liis  niMTi.igc.  had  tiitailtd  hi* 
property  on  his  eldest  son.  re- 
serving to  lii-i  self  nil  nl\  u  lift- 
inten  -t— a  M-ttli-niriii  win.  h  bound 
him  hand  and  font,  ond  which  pre- 
vented him  of  course  from  nuking 
niMiiey,  i\opt  upon  his  hiV  rstnte. 
Now.  (>in'  of  the  n;>*t  di*s  lute 
and  pr»-tligaie  nun  in  tin-  p.utii.rc 
of  l>>nnaught  n\jn  tin*  Ati  xutith  i 
Mt  Iionm-ll.  11  »-*  >on  Patrick  luin- 
dal.  of  whi  til  we  'peak,  sl-od  of 
cour-t-  in  thi-  wav  of  lii—  mi- 
measured  self- indulge  lu'c,  and  hi-, 
therefore,  ruiictiicd  an  mtei^c 
hatred  towards  him.  !!•■  refused 
him.  cw-u  whiii  a  h»«vt  the  coiuuu»n 
advantage*  nf  his  l.rh.  defied  hnu 
any  education,  ai.d  though  nut 
mak. ug  a  direct  a!ti  mpt  on  bis  life, 
sought,  by  private  n  and  hardships. 
to  buak  the  spirit  i  f  the  rhi!d  and 
bring  him  to  an  tarly  grave  To 
these  rniel  died*  he  was  further 
'tutigaud  by  the  fact,  that  the  \nj 


had  been  bequeathed,  by  the  will  of 
an  uncle,  a  property  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  order, 
then,  to  enable  him  to  sell  this  pro- 
perty,  which  was  mon?  manageable 
than  an  entailed  estate,  ho  secured 
the  will  ami  drove  his  son  from  his 
house  ;  and  list  auv  of  bin  relations* 
bhould  gi\e  him  shelter,  he  repre- 
sented him  as  itn'orrigihlc.  wicked, 
and  penerse.  Hut  this  did  not 
deter  his  maternal  uncle.  Mr. 
Patrick  Fitz- Gerald,  of  Ca-tlebar, 
from  receiving  and  rearing  hiui  aa 
his  own  child,  giving  him  a  suitable 
clucatioii.  ami  biiiiliug  him  to  ail 
attorney.  Perhaps  he  whs  induced 
to  give  him  this  profession,  the 
belter  to  enable  him  to  lecotcr  tho 
proptity  which  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald knevr 

iutd  beeti  bequeathed  to  him,  but 
which  was  now  withheld,  and  (it a 
vahii-  depreciated!  disponed  uf  to> 
a  peisuii  who  hail  the  hardiht»od 
to  purchase  it.  Patrick  luMidal 
MclKinnell.  on  c« 'tiling  of  age.  act 
at  once  to  wi.rk  to  recover  this 
estate  ;  but  f«r  a  time  no  shred  of 
evidence  could  be  found  of  hia 
uncle's  will.  Me  searched  and 
searched  in  vain,  bu:  at  length 
reci-i\ed  an  aiioimuoiH  Irtter.  in* 
for lnii  ^  him  that  it  had  bctii 
pla«>  d  by  his  father  in  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  purchaser  of  the 
estate.  Io  solved  t.)  «  btain  the  in- 
strument bv  anv  means,  he  con- 
irivctl  to  gel  into  the  purchaser'* 
house  when  he  was  finiu  home, 
broke  ojh  ii  the  box  in  which  it  waa 
kept,  and  ciirrie  1  ill  the  v\ iil.  Out- 
ragfi-us  at  tins  conduct,  the  father 
swore  iiiformation  against  his  son, 
who  was  brought  to  trial  at  the 
Commission  for  the  Citv  ■  f  Ihiblin. 
He  deft  railed  hiuiM'lf  ubl\.  and  ea- 
ro»<tl  the  whole  n urt*ar lion  i  and 
his  father  had  to  quit  the  court 
amidst  the  lushes  ^  i  the  |**uple. 
Y«*uiig  McDonnell  uoa  honourable 
acquitted.  He  iu\l  tiled  a  biu 
agaii.st  the  purcliast  r  of  the  estate, 
and  thowed  that  he  had  Liiowinglv 
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purchased  the  lands  under  fraudu- 
lent circumstances;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Lifford,  gave  him 
a  decree  which  put  him  into  instant 
possession.  This  property  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tur- 
lough,  the  princely  mansion  and 
estate  of  George  Robert  Fitz-Gerald. 
Mr.  McDonnell,  proud  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  succeeded, 
called  his  residence  (in  token  of 
gratitude  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  suitors  in  that  court  seldom 
feel)  Chancery  Hall. 

Young  McDonnells  fame  now 
preceded  him  wherever  he  went 
through  the  county  of  Mayo;  he 
became  the  redresser  of  injuries, 
the  protector  of  the  tenants,  the 
scourge  of  the  landlords;  he  was 
a  knight-errant  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Popularity  with  one  party, 
and  hostility  from  the  other,  were 
the  natural  results  of  his  conduct. 
Amongst  those  hostile  to  him  was 
George  Robert  Fitz-Gerald. 

Now,  this  hostility  began  almost 
as  soon  as  Fitz-Gerald,  about  to  take 
possession  of  his  property,  had  set 
his  foot  on  Mayo  soil.  He  was  the 
guest  on  that  occasion  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Fitz-Gerald,  son  of  the 
Patrick  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  was  entertained  by 
him  with  the  hospitality  for  which 
the  west  of  Ireland  was  so  re- 
nowned. Nevertheless  he  offended 
his  host,  by  refusing  to  grant  him 
a  renewal  of  a  lease.  Patrick 
McDonnell  remembered,  that  he 
owed  an  undying  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  family  of  his  benefactor ; 
his  haughty  spirit  rose  within  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult 
which  he  imagined  had  been  flung 
by  this  refusal  at  his  cousin,  Patrick 
Fitz-Gerald.  The  minds,"  too,  of 
these  men  were  uncongenial ;  both 
were  men  of  ability  and  learning, 
both  generous  in  their  way,  both 
possessed  of  much  that  make  men 
popular.  But  two  suds  cannot 
shine  in  the  same  heavensj    Brave 


and  daring,  Fitz-Gerald,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed one  superiority  over  his  an- 
tagonist, independent  of  his  rank, 
and  of  his  polished  manners— he 
was  an  affectionate  husband,  and 
twice  married,  he  had  been  beloved 
by  both  his  wives  ;  while  infidelity 
to  the  marriage  ties  was  one  of 
McDonnell's  besetting  sins.  Over 
and  over  again  McDonnell  had 
proved  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  Fitz-Gerald,  when  he  chanced  to 
catch  him  within  the  meshes  of  the 
law :  the  astute  attorney  was  too 
clever  an  antagonist  for  the  un- 
practised country  gentleman.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  self-defence,  and  to 
retaliate  on  a  foe  from  whom  he 
had  suffered  so  many  defeats,  he 
looked  about  for  an  ally,  and  not 
finding  any  Irishman,  able  and 
willing  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
him,  he  invited  an  English  attorney, 
named  Timothy  Brecknock,  to  be 
his  law  adviser  and  companion; 
and  within  the  compass  of  the 
British  Isles  he  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  extraordinary  or  a 
more  dangerous  associate. 

Timothy  Brecknock,  son  of  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
had  been  a  student  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  one  of  the  English 
Inns  of  Court,  for  he  was  destined 
in  early  life  for  the  Bar.  .  He 
changed  his  mind,  however,  and 
finally  became  an  attorney ;  a  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  a  disgrace, 
for  he  gloried  in  tricks,  in  false- 
hoods, and  in  evasions  unworthy 
of  either  of  the  great  branches  into 
which  the  profession  of  the  law  is 
divided.  And  yet  Brecknock  was 
a  man  of  ability,  and  of  great  dex- 
terity in  the  defence  of  prisoners ; 
and  as  his  misguided  abilities  were 
the  cause  of  die  ruin  of  George 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald,  and  of  his  own, 
we  think  it  may  be  well  to  turn 
back  for  a  moment,  and  relate  one 
or  two  anecdotes  of  his  earlfcr 
life.  :  •    * 

A  man  had  been  committed  to 
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the  Old  Bailer  for  highway  robbery, 
and  there  was  even*  reason  to  be* 
lieve  from  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses,  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
knight  of  the  rood.  Brecknock 
waited  upon  him  in  prison,  and 
stated  that  he  was  ready  to  become- 
his  counsel,  but  required  that  he 
should,  in  the  first  place,  confess  to 
him  honestly,  whether  or  not  he 
had  committed  the  crime  imputed 
to  him.  This,  the  fellow  at  once 
did.  He  stated  that  he  had  stopped 
a  gentleman,  travelling  in  his 
chariot,  at  half-past  eleven  oclick 
at  night;  that  he  had  robbed  him 
of  thirty-seven  guineas,  but  not  of 
his  watch,  as  it  was  not  his  practice 
to  meddle  with  such  discoveruble 
things;  that,  as  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  wearing  a  crape  mask, 
but  that  it  unfortunately  fell  off 
when  he  was  in  the  act  of  forcing 
open  the  chariot  door,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  apprehensive  lest  one 
or  both  of  the  gentleman's  servants 
hail  remarked  his  features;  that  after 
he  had  effected  the  robberv  he  rode 
off,  but  finding  that  the  coachman 
had  mounted  one  of  the  carriage 
hor*es,  and  was  stoutly  pursuing 
him  down  a  lane,  he  leaped  over 
a  paling  which  was  at  the  end  of 
it,  but  which  the  draft  horse  was 
unable  to  clear,  and  that  in  this 
way  he  had  made  into  a  gentle- 
man's demesne,  and  thence,  leaving 
his  hone  after  him,  escaped  on  foot 
to  London.  The  horse  knowing 
the  road  returned  to  his  own  stable. 
In  the  course  of  five  weeks  after, 
wards,  he  was  riding  the  same 
animal  through  VYhitechapel,  when 
he  was  recognized  by  the  footmen 
of  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
robbed,  was  arretted,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  This  was  the 
substance  of  his  confession. 

The  day  of  trial  came  on,  and 
Brecknock  appeared  for  the  pri- 
soner, having  received  one  hundred 
guineas  to  defend  him.    The  wit- 


nesses for  the  prosecution  un- 
hesitatingly swore  to  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner.  But  Brecknock, 
above  such  paltry  defences  as  an 
alibi  h  hoc  gtnus  omn*.  had  every  - 
thing  for  several  weeks  prepared  : 
false  almanac*  were  scattered  all 
over  the  city,  in  every  neighbouring 
publie-houAe  and  inn ;  he  hail  had 
the  true  almanacs  removed  and  re- 
placed by  incorrect  ones,  in  which 
the  age  of  the  moon  was  altered, 
and  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
moon  did  not  rise  on  that  night 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
three  hours  and  a  half  after  the 
robbery,  while  in  fact,  and  as  would 
have  appeared  by  the  true  almanacs, 
the  full  moon  rose  at  seven  o'clock 
on  that  evening  The  jury  had 
placed  before  them  what  appeared 
to  be  Kyder's  almanac,  and.  of 
course,  without  turning  in  the  bos 
they  acquitted  the  prisoner.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  imposition  was 
discovered,  but  the  highwayman 
was  again  on  the  road,  and  of 
course  could  not  be  tried  a  second 
time  for  the  same  offence,  and 
Brecknock  ••  was  not  answerable  for 
the  misprints  in  the  almanac." 

The  escape  of  this  malefactor  was 
the  talk  of  London.  Brecknock's 
ability,  as  "  a  rogue  and  advocate.*" 
was  in  everybody's  mouth;  and 
the  mo«t  virtuous'gave  the  learned 
scoundrel  credit  for  his  ingenuity. 
Brecknock  nrxt  became  known  by 
his  anting*,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tht*  worse  than  doubtful  notoriety 
which  he  had  acquired,  George 
Kobert  Fit*  (ierald  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  pressed  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland,  there  to  protect 
both  himself  and  his  property  from 
the  machinations  of  his  brother  and 
enemy.  Charles  I  joncl  Fits-Gerald, 
and  from  the  clever  proceedings  of 
Patrick  Randal  McDonnell.  Breck- 
nock accordingly  set  out  for  Ire* 
land,  and  after  six  days  arrived  at 
Holyhead.  It  was  observed  by  his 
fallow  passengers  that  his  food  on 
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the  way  was  vegetables,  and  his 
drink  water,  and  they  marvelled 
much  that  he  could  abstain  so  from 
meat,  and  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape  during  that  long  journey. 
At  Holyhead  it  was  found  that  a 
head  wind  was  against  the  sailing 
of  the  packet,  and  all  of  them  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  innkeeper,  save 
Brecknock,  who  took  lodgings  for 
himself  apart.  One  day  his  fellow 
travellers  observed,  as  they  were 
warming  themselves  at  the  fire,  a 
•quarter  of  mutton  and  several 
flaggons  of  ale  being  brought  into 
his  apartments.  Desirous  of  detect- 
ing the  Pythagorean  hypocrite,  they 
burst  into  his  parlour  expecting 
to  find  the  old  man  feasting  and 
enjoying  himself;  when  lo!  there 
were  a  number  of  paupers  sitting 
round  the  table,  and  partaking  of 
the  meat  and  ale,  while  Brecknock 
was  seated  at  a  side  table  by  him- 
self;  his  food  vegetables,  and  his 
drink  water  as  usual.  The  truth 
is  that  this  eccentric  man  was 
singularly  generous,  and  was  ready 
to  give,  as  he  did  give,  all  that  he 
could  gain,  honestly  or  dishonestly, 
to  the  poor.  What  an  anomaly  was 
he — what  contradictions  do  we  not 
find  in  man !  At  length  Breck- 
nock sailed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived 
at  George  Robert  Fitz-Gerald's  re- 
eidence,  in  Dublin,  within  a  fort- 
night after  he  had  left  London. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the 
trial  of  Fhz-Gerold,  we  have  to  bring 
on  the  stage  another  individual  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  that  wild 
and  wicked  man.  This  was  Andrew 
Craig,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  Mayo, 
Scotch  Andrew,  for  the  Connaught 
people  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  dialect  of  the  north-east  of  Ire- 
land from  that  of  Scotland,  as- 
sumed that  he  was  Scotch,  though 
in  reality  he  was  a  native  of  Carrick- 
fergus.  He  was  an  intelligent 
young  fellow,  and  early  in  life  had 
been  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith ; 
but,  disliking  all  restraint,  ran  away 


from  his  master,  after  having  ac- 
quired a  very  superficial  knowledge 
of  farriery,  of  which  notwithstand- 
ing he  availed  himself  so  well  that 
he  was  frequently  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  stable  boy,  groom,  and 
jockey.  He  hod  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  several  families  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  thence  passed 
into  the  service  of  George  Robert 
Fitz-Gerald,  who  perceived  in  him  a 
daring  boldness,  a  savage  ferocity, 
a  temper  that  would  lead  him  to 
anything  however  cruel,  and  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  blood. 

Having  thus  told  who  the  leading 
characters  in  Fitz-Gerald 's  service 
were,  we  shall  now  proceed  with 
our  narrative. 

It  appears  that  shortly  before  the 
21st  of  February,  1786,  Patrick 
Randal  McDonnell  was  passing 
close  to  Turlough,  from  Castlebor 
to  Chancery  Hall,  when  he  was 
fired  at  and  wounded  in  the  leg. 
Escaping,  however,  with  his  life,  he 
swore  informations  against  a  re- 
tainer of  Fitz-Gerald 's  named  Mur- 
phy, who  was  accordingly  arrested 
and  confined  in  gaol,  but  who  was 
finally  discharged  without  having 
been  brought  to  trial.  And  now  it 
came  to  Fitz  Gerald's  turn  to  act. 
Taking  Murphy's  case  in  hand,  he 
causes  informations  to  be  drawn  up 
and  sworn  before  Mr.  O'Malley,  a 
magistrate,  against  McDonnell  and 
others,  for  an  assault  committed  on 
Murphy,  and  upon  these  informa- 
tions procures  warrants  to  issue  for 
the  committal  of  the  parties  ac- 
cused; but  these  warrants  could 
not  be  executed  for  some  time, 
owing  to  McDonnells  taking  the 
precaution  of  confining  himself  to 
his  house  in  Castlebor.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  Chancery  Hall, 
and  on  his  return  on  the  same 
evening  he  was  seized  by  Fit* 
Gerald's  men,  and  brought,  toge- 
ther with  his  followers,  Hipson  and 
Gallagher,  prisoners  to  Turlough 
House,  where  he  was  kept  until  the 
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following  morning,  when  the  three 
wen1  sent  forward  towards  the  gaol 
of  I'asllcbar  under  a  strong  escort  of 
Fitz  Gerald's  men.  of  whom  Scotch 
Andrew  was  the  Uadrr.  McDonnell 
was  mounted,  and  a  man  led  his 
hone,  while  Gallagher  and  llipson 
were  lied  together.  Not  far  from 
Turlough,  and  while  passing  along 
the  park,  shoU  were  lired  from  the 
other  bide  of  the  wall  at  a  place 
called  Gurth-nc  full  ah.  The  err  of 
a  rescue  was  at  once  raised  bv  Fitz- 
Gerald's  party .  and  then,  hy  the 
orders  of  Andrew  Craig,  the  pri- 
son  era  were  fired  upon.  Ilipson 
fell  dead  <>n  the  spot,  atil  McDon- 
nell was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
Scotch  Andrew  then  mine  up,  and 
McDonnell,  in  piercing  tones,  im- 
plored of  him  to  spare  his  life,  and 
promised  him  in  return  one  hun- 
dred arres  of  the  greenest  land  on 
his  rotate.  ••  Il«  ineiiilur,  Andrew," 
said  he,  •■  life  i«  a  I  I  ask — life — 
life — mill  y«>u  will  recollect  this 
blessed  act  when  you  yourself  are 
dyiiiu'.* 

••  If  you  wen1  my  mother/*  replied 
the  fi<  nd.  "  >ou  shall  have  the  con* 
tents  «if  tliis,"  at  the  same  instant 
discharging  both  barrels,  the  muz- 
zle* of  which  all  but  touched  the 
body  of  the  unhappy  man.  In 
a  moment  McDonnell  lav  dead 
at  his  feet.  Gallagher,  the  other 
prisoner,  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Turlough 
House.  Now  all  this  it  was  said, 
was  dor.e  bv  the  advice  of  Brcck- 
nock,  who  foresaw  that  McDonnell's 
friends  would  come  out  from  the 
town,  but  three  miles  off.  and  would 
rescue  him  out  of  their  hands  ;  and 
he,  from  some  confuted  notion  of 
the  law,  advised  that,  if  the  pri- 
soners were  in  custody  of  the  guard, 
the  guard  were  justified  in  shooting 
them  in  case  of  an  attempted  rescue; 
and  he  read  to  Fitzgerald  in  support 
of  this  proposition  an  extract  out  of 
so        book  on  criminal  law.     Like 

mrire  I      report  of  the  murders 


spread  upon  all  sides.  Immediately 
the  troops  of  the  line,  then  quar- 
tered in  Castlebar.  and  the  volun- 
teers, came  out  furiously  to  'Fur- 
lough, somo  of  them  remaining 
outside,  while  others  entered  the 
house  to  senrrh  and  pillage  it. 
Brecknock  and  a  man  named  Ful- 
ton, who  had  acted  as  bailiff  in  the 
capture  of  McDonnell,  were  at  once 
captured,  but  after  a  diligent  and 
fruitless  search  the  volunteers  were 
beginning  to  think  that  Fitz- Gerald 
must  have  effected  his  escape  before 
their  arrival,  when  one  of  them. 
forcing  open  a  clothes  chest  in  a 
lower  apartment,  discovered  him 
among  a  heap  of  bedclothes.  Ho 
was  seized  and  dragged  out,  and  a 
scuffle  tnsued,  one  party  endea- 
vouring to  murder  him,  and  the 
other  to  drag  him  to  justice.  All 
the  accused  were  at  length  arrested 
except  one.  and  that  one  was  Scotch 
Andrew,  who  escaped  for  the  time, 
but  was  taken  soon  after  near 
Dublin.  On  the  same  night  Fiut- 
(.i  era  Id  was  hurried  to  the  gaol  of 
Castlebar,  and,  alone  in  his  cell, 
was  guarded  on  the  outside  at  first 
by  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, was  bv  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  biib-shcnff,  soon  with- 
drawn This,  it  was  said,  was  done 
with  a  purpose,  for  immediately  on 
his  withdrawal  the  prison  doors 
were  burst  open,  and  a  number  of 
men  armed  with  pistols  and  sword- 
canes,  and  the  mu»ket  of  the  sen- 
tinel, whom  they  had  overpowered, 
attacked  Fit/- Gerald  inafuriou«and 
deadly  manner.  » ho,  though  totally 
unarmed,  made  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  desperate  defence.  Seve- 
ral shots  were  discharged  at  him, 
one  of  which  was  lodged  in  his  leg. 
while  some  of  his  assailants,  Uiough 
he  was  then  collared  by  Gallagher, 
and  struggling  in  his  grasp,  thrust 
at  him  with  blades  and  bayonets. 
His  front  teeth  were  knocked  out* 
and  after  he  had  shaken  off  Galla- 
gher by   great  exertions,  ha  van 
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next  assaulted  with  the  musket- 
stock,  with  pistol  butts,  and  with 
the  candlestick,  which  had  been 
seized  by  one  of  the  assailants,  who 
gave  the  candle  to  a  boy  to  hold. 
By  one  of  the  blows  he  was  pros- 
trated under  the  table,  and  while 
lying  there  still  defending  himself, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Cowardly  rascals ; 
you  may  desist.  You  have  now 
done  for  me,  which  was,  of  course, 
your  object"  The  candle  had  been 
by  this  time  quenched  in  the  strug- 
gling, and  the  gaol  and  streets  were 
thoroughly  alarmed,  so  that  the 
assailants,  fearing  to  injure  one 
another,  and  deeming  that  their 
intended  victim  was  duly  des- 
patched, and  perhaps  fearful  of  detec- 
tion, retreated  from  the  prison,  lea- 
ving Fitz- Gerald,  though  wounded, 
once  more  in  security.  In  his  in- 
formations respecting  this  transac- 
tion, he  accused  five  individuals 
principally,  namely,  John  Galla- 
gher, Dr.  Martin,  Charles  and  Luke 
Higgins,  and  Daniel  Clarke.  Of 
Andrew  Gallagher,  he  could  say 
nothing  except  what  was  good.  But 
others  were  concerned  in  the  attack 
whom  he  did  not  know.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  these  five  prin- 
cipal assailants,  not  to  speak  of  the 
others,  were  all  particularly  able- 
bodied  men, — if,  indeed,  they  were 
the  guilty  parties,  on  which,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  a  doubt  is  thrown 
by  their  acquittal,  while  he  himself 
was  of  small  stature  and  slender 
frame, — we  cannot  but  consider 
that  his  escape  with  life  was  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance. 

"Thank  God,"  said  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon, when  describing  these 
savage  scenes  which  then  disgraced 
the  county  of  Mayo, "  thank  God  that 
such  horrors  as  these  could  not  be 
repeated  now."  The  whole  country 
was  filled  with  amazement  at  the 


doings  then  done  in  Mayo,  and 
men  looked  forward  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  to'  the  assizes, 
which  were  still  two  months  difi« 
tant.  A  special  commission  even 
was  suggested  at  the  privy  council 
as  the  surest  method  to  put  a  Btop 
at  once  and  for  ever  to  crimes  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  savage 
country,  but  that  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  very  name  of  civilization. 
Oq  the  10th  of  March  the  judges 
were  appointed  for  their  several 
circuits,  and  Chief  Baron  Yelver- 
ton  and  Baron  Power  were  the 
judges  named  for  the  Connaught 
circuit.  Both  were  men  of  great 
eminence.  Of  Barry  Yelverton, 
better  known  as  Lord  Avonmore, 
it  was  said  by  some  that  his 
qualities  were  not  those  of  a  good 
judge,  for  he  received  impressions 
too  soon  and  perhaps  too  strongly, 
that  he  was  indolent  in  research 
and  impatient  in  discussion ;  and 
vet  it  was  said  by  others  "  that 
he  was  amply  qualified  for  the 
Bench  by  profound  legal  and  con* 
stitutional  learning,  by  extensive 
professional  practice,  by  strong 
logical  powers,  by  a  classical  and 
wide-ranging  capacity,  by  equitable 
propensities,  and  a  philanthropic 
disposition,  and  that  he  possessed 
all  the  positive  qualities  of  a  gre&t 
judge."*  As  an  orator,  he  was  the 
equal  of  Flood,  Grattan,  Hussey 
Burgh,  and  Curran — perhaps  in 
the  command  of  powerful  and 
nervous  language  he  was  superior 
to  them  all.f  Richard  Power  was 
an  excellent  lawyer,  but  was  far 
from  being  an  orator :  he  was 
morose  and  fat,  very  learned,  very 
rich,  and  very  ostentatious,  but  of 
that  melancholy  turn  of  mind  which 
in  after  years  caused  him  to  commit 
suicide.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  in  the  early  towns  of  the 


•  Wills's  "  lives  o!  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  Irishmen,"  vol.  v.  p.  289. 
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•circuit,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  uo  reports 
•extant  of  what  business  was  trans- 
acted in  Koscommon,  Carrick-on- 
Shannou,  or  Sligo.  It  is  to  tho 
Freeman  *  Journal  that  we  owe  the 
report  of  what  occurred  at  tho 
<?ast!ebar  assizes ;  for  a  special 
reporter  was  sent  by  that  journal 
from  Dublin  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  '*  Fitz-Gerald  mur- 
ders and  riots." 

It  was  arranged  that  the  judges 
were  to  arrive  at  Castlebar  at  live 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
she  Sth  of  April.  Early  on  that 
.morning  great  multitudes  went  out 
to  meet  them,  for  in  those  times  it 
wa*  customary  for  all  that  could 
afford  either  time  or  blood  horses 
to  ridi*  ten  or  twelre  miles  to  wel- 
come his  Majesty's  judges  and  the 
bar  "  coming  in  ;"  for  "  the  coming 
in  of  the  judges  M  was  then  an  eveut 
apokeu  of  for  many  weeks  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  assizes.  Though 
still  an  event,  it  has  nothing  of  the 
ecenic  effect  that  distinguished  it  in 
former  days.  At  present,  from  the 
facility  of  railway  travelling,  each 
separate  member  of  the  bar  can 
repair,  aa  an  unconnected  indi- 
vidual, to  the  place  of  legal  ren- 
dezvous. This  has  more  conveni- 
ence, but  less  of  popular  Mat.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
•centuries,  however,  both  judges  and 
barristers  travelled  the  circuit  on 
horseback,  and,  for  safety  aud 
pleasure,  kept  together  on  the 
road.  The  holsters  in  front  of  the 
saddle  were  filled  *  ith  loaded  pis- 
tols, the  outside  coat  was  strapped 


in  a  roll  behind,  while  the  dragoon- 
like  regularity  of  pace  at  which  they 
advanced  gave  the  party  a  certain 
military  appearance.  The  servants 
followed,  mounted  like  their  masters, 
and  watchful  of  the  saddle-bag*, 
which,  containing  the  circuit  ward- 
robe and  circuit  library,  dangled 
from  their  horses*  flanks.  A  fxwte 
of  fellows  too,  well  mounted,  bear- 
ing wine  and  other  luxuries,  followed 
close  behind.  At  the  head  of  thia 
nomadic  caravan  rode  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  with  his  bad* 
berdmen,  armed  with  javelins, 
which  they  grasped  in  the  centre, 
while  a  troop  of  horse  brought  up 
the  rear.  "  In  troth  this  was  a 
goodly  sight,  and  great  was  the 
deference  and  admiration  with 
which  they  were  honoured  at  every 
stage;  and  when  they  approached 
the  assize-town,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury  and  all  the  people  of 
quality  were  wont  to  come  five  or 
six  miles  to  bid  them  welcome. 
And  when  they  met,  the  greetings 
and  congratulations,  aud  friendly 
reciprocities  were  conducted  on 
both  sides  in  a  tone  of  cordial 
vociferation  that  is  now  extinct. 
For  the  counsellor  of  that  day  was 
no  formalist,  neither  had  too  much 
learning  attenuated  his  frame,  nor 
prematurely  Quenched  bia  animal 
spirits,  but  he  was  portly  and 
vigorous,  and  laughed  in  a  hearty 
roar,*  and  loved  to  feel  good  claret 
disporting  through  bis  veinr.  and 
would  any  day  prefer  a  fox  chase 
to  a  special  retainer ;  and  all  this 
in  no  way  detracted  from  bis  pro- 
fessional repute,  seeing  that  all  hia 
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competitors  were  even  as  he  was, 
and  that  juries  in  those  times  were 
more  gullible  than  now,  and  judges 
less  learned  and  inflexible,  and 
technicalities  less  regarded  or  un- 
derstood, and  motions  in  arrest  of 
judgment  less  thought  of.  The 
conscience  of  the  counsellor  being 
ever  at  ease,  when  he  felt  his  client 
was  going  to  be  hanged,  upon  the 
plain  and  obvious  principles  of 
common  sense  and  natural  justice, 
so  that  circuit  and  circuit  business 
was  a  recreation  to  him ;  and  each 
day  through  the  assizes  he  was 
feasted  and  honoured  by  the  oldest 
families  of  the  county,  and  he  had 
ever  the  place  of  dignity  beside  the 
host,  and  his  flashes  of  merriment 
(for  the  best  things  said  in  those 
days  were  said  by  counsellors)  set 
the  table  in  a  roar,  and  he  could 
sing,  and  would  sing  a  jovial  song, 
too ;  and  if  asked,  he  would  dis- 
course, gravely  and  pithily,  of 
public  affairs,  being  deeply  versed 
iu  State  concerns ;  and,  perhaps,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  boldly, 
and  as  one  not  fearing  interruption 
or  dissent,  and  what  he  said  was 
received  and  treasured  up  by  his 
admiring  audience  as  oracular 
revelations  of  the  fate  of  king- 
doms until  the  next  assizes.  Few 
country  gentlemen  would  enter 
into  an  argument  with  the  coun- 
sellors, who  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  take  any  or  either  side 
of  any  question  extempore,  and 
divide  it  into  three  distinct  points 
of  view,  and  bring  a  half  dozen 
knock-down  arguments  to  bear 
upon  each." 

Such  is  the  description  given  by 
one  who  teems  with  anecdotes  of 
the  assizes  in  the  last  century,  one 
who  could  speak  with  fluency  of 
judges,  juries,  counsel,  witnesses, 
criminals,  and  aught  else  that  could 
appertain  to  the  Irish  law.* 


On  the  following  day,  Sundays 
the  church  of  Castlebar  was  filled1, 
to  overflowing,  for  in  those  dayr 
the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  grand* 
jury  were  all,  nominally  at  leasts 
Protestants;  and  it  was  generally 
the  ablest  divine  that  was  invited* 
to  preach  the  assizes  sermon.    Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  arranged  on  this- 
occasion  that  the  Hon.  and  Most 
Eev.  Dr.  Burke,  Protestant  Lord* 
Archbishop    of   Tuam,   should  on? 
"the  assizes  Sunday"  occupy  the- 
pulpit  of  the  church  of  Castlebar :. 
and  glad  was  the  rector  to  have- 
obtained  the  services  of  so  eminent 
a  preacher,  on  an  occasion  when, 
a    Yelverton,    a    Fitz-Gibbon,    a- 
Blossett,  and   a  Stanley  were  to- 
be  present.    It  was  arranged  that 
the    archbishop  was  to  arrive   ate 
the    church    at    half-past    eleven- 
o'clock,  half  an  hour  previous  to* 
the  commencement  of  the  service.. 
But,  alas !  no  archbishop  came,  he- 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  the 
night     before,    and     within     five- 
minutes  of  twelve,   a   messenger,, 
in     breathless     haste     from    the 
palace    of  Tuam,  arrived    to   an* 
nounce     that     the     rector     must 
himself  preach   the  sermon.    The- 
criminal  condemned  to  be  hanged* 
might    claim    sympathy  from    the 
presiding   judge,   but    who    could 
sympathize  with  one  in  his  posi- 
tion? alas,  thought  he,  how  they 
that  sleep  in  death  are  to  be  envied  f 
Piously  did  he  utter  the  opening- 
words  of  the  service:  "Enter  not 
into   judgment  with  thy  servant,. 
O  Lord."     Big  drops  of  perspira- 
tion were  rolling  in  his  agony  of 
despair    adown   his    face.     There,, 
before  him,  sat  the  judges  in  their 
judicial  robes — there  was  the  at- 
torney-general— there    the    whole- 
strength  of  the  bar,  and  he,  wretch, 
that  he  was,  who  was  in  the  habit : 
of  addressing  only  a  country  con- 
gregation, never  numbering;  i&atfcr 
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than  five-and-twentv.  was  now  to 
preach  in  a  church  crammed  to 
suffiicntiuii.  ami  to  a  congregation 
coin | »■  i Mil  of  Home  of  t ho  most 
learned  and  eloquent  men  of  tlio 
day.  A  miracle  alone  could  aavc 
Kiim  from  the  impending  sermon, 
and  that  pennon  would  crown  him 
with  uudvmg  ridicule.  A  miracle 
lie  could  not  hope  for,  and  yet  a 
miracle  did  almost  occur.  Seated 
immediately  under  the  reading- 
desk,  was  one  whose  Mack  liress 
and  white  cravat  betokened  that 
he  was  a  el* r^uoan.  The  rector 
imw  and  rccogni/  d  him.  for  tliev 
had  been  fellow- students  at  an 
En^indi  utmvmty.  The  stranger 
was  t'iiarliK  Ai;ar.  tien  ]>ean  of 
i'lowie,  who  1 1 :i •  i  c  line  to  Ireland 
a-*  cvaplainto  the  Lord- Lieutenant, 
the  1'uke  of  Northumbrrland.  He 
wan  low    in  Castlehar,  with  iiiaiiv 

• 

other*,  to  hear  the  trial  of  George 
KoiM-rt  lit/lirrald.  During  tin* 
siu^'inc  t.f  the  |  »al'titt  the  rector 
pciirliled  a  note  to  Lis  qr>nJ.ui 
triiiiJ.  beg^ini;  of  him  to  ascend  the 
pulpit  and  make  the  most  of  the 
occasion.  A^'ar.  1<  ra.i^ht  he  knew, 
may  Lvc  jria--l.nl  "  as*i/.es  srr- 
nii»ii*'"  b*-2i>re,  but  whether  this 
be  t>"  i>r  lift,  li»-  n  plied  in  the 
atlinj.aiiu*.  and  rrtir<*l  to  tiie 
vestr*.  wiule  there  wa«  Yet  time, 
to  ptr.nj  to^rtJirr  ►■■Jin  thing  worthy 
of  ti.e  iHva-i'is.  At  laft  the  inf- 
luent came,  aui  the  l>eau  ascended 
the  pulpit  to  ti.e  great  joy  of  the 
man,  who  ua«  fortunate  in  hating 
e.*tap<  d  m  mu  -h  misfortune.  The 
\ery  nwrend  pn  achrr  ua*e  out. 
from  l!.i'  7th  chapter  (ii-rpel  u!"  St. 
Liikr.  ti»e  fallowing  text  :  — 

"  Hut  r.e  I'riarivees  and  the 
laiiwr*  rrjecti-il  tin*  counsel  of 
Ciud  n^uii't  themselves."  The 
applicability  and  the  MMrerity  of 
the  te\t  enchame  1  in  a  moment 
the  wandering*  of  the  fane  v.  He 
•bowed  how  the  Jewish  lawyers 
had  Leaped  uncertainty  and  ob- 
»-  n«oD  tbc  laws  "that  were 


given  to  Moses  on  lloreb;  and 
how  their  conduct  had  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  rebuke  of  the  great 
law-giver  of  the  New  I«awv  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  memorable 
word*,4*  Woe  to  you  lawyers."  And 
yet,  lie  said,  there  were  great 
lawyers  in  the  old  time*  among* t 
the  Jews;  need  he  remind  hie 
hearers  that  tin*  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud,  the  Minima,  and  the 
(lemara  were  from  the  pens  of 
great  Hebrew  lawyer*.  Passing 
from  the  Jewiidi  to  the  Roman 
lawyers,  he  briefly  alluded  to  Tri- 
bonian  and  his  connection  with 
the  immortal  code  of  the  great 
.In -tin inn,  and  idiowcd  how  that 
code  had  been  preferred  by  the 
ecclesiastical  lawyers  of  the  middle 
a  .res  to  our  own  common  law,  and 
how  it  formed  the  basis  of  the 
law*  of  France,  Spain,  Holland, 
Hclgiutn,  and  of  many  of  the  moat 
poind. ed  etiuntries  in  the  world. 
From  the  civil  to  the  canon  law 
of  the  t'hureh  of  Rome  there  was 
only  a  M«'p.  To  the  canon  law 
Iiwyers  the  world  i<  deeply  in- 
dt-bte  1 :  for  al'uost  all  the  forms 
in  lay  courts  wh;eh  contribute  to 
esta!>!i-h.  and  e  1111111111*  to  preserve, 
order  in  judicial  proceedings,  are 
borroweii  trom  the  canon  law.  And 
he  showed  how,  without  fee  or  rv* 
ward,  11  ••initially  at  lea-t,  the  ecvlcai- 
a»tical  law  vers  argued  their  client*' 
caust-o.      lie    (the    wry    reierend 

{readier)  often  in  former  years 
tad  watched  the  stuff 40 wn  law. 
vers  in  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hal),  w  raring  tlie  habit  of  the 
monk,  for  their  gowns  were  ecele- 
hia-tical  robes— and  he  had  thought 
of  times  gone  by  when  the  lawyer- 
tnojik*  carried  the  open  purse  over 
their  left  shoulders,  slung  fr>m  a 
broad  tape,  into  which  the  satisfied 
clients  were  wont  stealthily  to  drop 
golden  pieces  aa  a  grateful  Mome- 
rariur*.  That  purse  ta  now  closed, 
but  it  is  still  sluug,  as  in  times  past, 
otct  the    left   abouldcr  of  every 
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stuff-gown  lawyer.     Passing  from 
the  bar*  to  the  bench,  he  reminded 
the  judges    of  their   duties,  and 
thanked  God  that  those  of  their 
day  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  that 
were  giveu  them  to  observe.    And 
he  showed  how  there  were  great 
judges    in  Israel,  even    from  the 
days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nup, 
who   was    filled    with  wisdom    to 
the  days  of  Saul.    But  there  wero 
wicked  judges,  too,  and  our  Saviour 
in  St.  Luke**  Gospel,  chapter  xviii., 
speaks  of  a  "judge  in  a  certain 
city,  who  feared  not  God  and  re- 
garded not  man."    The  glories  of 
being  a  righteous  judge  won  for 
Solomon  the  fear  aud  the  love  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  "for   they 
saw  the  wisdom   of    God  was  in 
him  to  do  judgment."     He  then 
reminded  them  that  the  very  robes 
they  wore  were  sacred — that  the 
scarlet   and  the  violet  had    been 
the    colours  worn  by  the  judges 
ever  since  the  robes  of  Aaron  were 
transferred  to  Eleazar,  his  son  and 
successor;   that  the  ermine  tippet 
had  descended  on  the  chief  judges 
from  the  chancellors  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  took  it  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  that  the  ermine  mantle 
had  always  been  regarded  as  typical 
of  purity.    He  called  on  them  to 
remember  that  they  were  not  to 
be  led  awav  by  the  allurements  of 
power,  and  that  there  was   once 
a  chief  justice  in  England,  even 
in   Popiah    times,    who    dared    to 
commit  the  Prince    of  Wales  to 
prison  for  having  been  guilty  of 
a  contempt  of  his  sacred  person. 
Lastly,  he  reminded  them  that  the 
highest   reward  prepared    for  the 
twelve  apostles  hereafter,  is  to  sit 
on    twelve   thrones,   judging   the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

On  the  following  day  the  com- 
mission was  opened  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Baron  Power. 
The  grand  jury  were  called  to  the 
box,  Sir  Neal  O'Donel,  of  Newport, 
being  their  foreman,  and  true  bills 


were  immediately  found  against  the 
six  rioters  who  were  accused  of 
having  assaulted  George  Robert 
Fitz- Gerald,  as  before  described,  in 
the  gaol  of  Castlebar,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1786.  Their  names, 
occupations,  and  residences  respect- 
ively were  :  —  Andrew  Gallagher, 
apothecary ;  John  Gallagher,  co- 
roner; James  Martin,  M.D. ;  Ed- 
ward Martin,  gentleman;  Luke 
Higgins,  tanner,  all  of  Castlebar; 
and  Charles  Higgins,  gentleman, 
of  West  port.  The  grand  jury  also 
found  true  bills  against  George 
Bobert  Fitz-Gerald,  Timothy  Breck- 
nock, and  others,  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Patrick  Randal  McDon- 
nell and  Charles  Hipson,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1786.  An  appli- 
cation was  immediately  made  by 
counsel  to  postpone  the  trials  on 
the  ground  that  George  Robert 
Fitz-Gerald  was  unable,  owing  to 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the 
riotous  assault  in  gaol,  to  stand  his 
trial.  The  application  was  granted, . 
and  the  trials  were  postponed  ac- 
cordingly, until  the  7th  of  June. 

On  the  6th  of  June  following, 
the  judges  arrived  at  Castlebar,  and, 
at  the  proper  time,  they  opened 
the  court  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment; the  trial  of  the  Higginses, 
Martins,  and  Gallaghers,  were  at 
once  proceeded  with.  They  were 
all,  however,  speedily  acquitted,  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  discrepancy 
between  Fitz-Gerald's  first  and 
second  sworn  examinations,  as  well 
as  because  an  alibi  had  been  clearly 
proved  for  each.  A  loud  expres- 
sion of  joy  burst  from  the  throng- 
ing crowd. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
were,  the  Attorney-General,  Messrs. 
James  O'Hara,  Francis  Patterson, 
and  St.  George  Daly.  Counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  Messrs.  John  Blos- 
sett,  George  Joseph  Browne,  and 
James  Darcy. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  trial  of 
George  Robert  Fitx-Gerald  was  com- 
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menreil.  Precinelv  at  ten  o'clock. 
Chief  11a run  Yelverton  and  Baron 
Power  ascended  the  bench,  and  ft 
petty  jury  wan  immediately  §worn. 
The  A  ttorncv -General,  with  Me  Mrs. 
James  O'llara,  Francis  Patterson, 
Ulick  Burke,  and  St.  George  Daly, 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Pro- 
secution ;  while  M<bi«m.  Stauley, 
Colbcck,  Blossctt.  George  Joseph 
Browne,  Owen,  and  James  Darcy 
defended  the  prisoner. 

Fitz-CSerald  wa«  arraigned,  "for 
that  he  with  another,  not  having 
the  fear  of  Clod  before  tin  ir  even, 
but,  being  moved  by  the  instigation 
of  the  de\il.  did  on  the  21st  of 
February,  17^0,  of  hia  malice  pre- 
pense, wilfully,  traitorouMy,  and 
feloniously  j»rvtoke%  *tir  My,  and 
procur*  one  Andrew  Crea^h  other- 
wise Craig,  and  a  number  of  others 
(-H)ine  of  them  at  prevent  unknown), 
to  slav  and  murder  one  Patrick 
Itaudal  McDniiuell,  and  one  Charles 
HipMin,  then  an!  tlurt1  Mihjccts  of 
the  King,  anil  who,  by  the  afore- 
said procreation,  stirring  up,  and 
procurement,  were  assaulted  at 
<iurtnrfullayk%  with  certain  Runs 
(!'  the  i  at  tie  of  tin*  shillings,  each 
and  every  of  the  snid  guns  being 
charged  with  gunpowder  and  ha  Jen 
hu! lets,  and  leTeral  mortal  wounds 
inflicted  on  them  of  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  half 
an  inch,  contrary  to  the  peace  if 
our  great  lord  t'ne  King,  hi*  crown, 
and  digmtv,  and  against  the  fr:u 
ot  the  statute  in  that  case  made 
and  pr«i\ided,  if  which  mortal 
wounds  they  thcti  and  then*  in- 
ht.intly   died."  Ac. 

Mr.  Stanley  objected  to  the  pri- 
soner at  ti.e  bar  being  tried  tar 
provoking  and  »tirri:»ir  up  i 'titers 
tn  o'n.mit  inurdi  r,  until  thi-Si*  «(  re 
tirst  tried  and  found  guilty  of  tie 
murder.  Mr.  Filf  Civ  raid  was  about 
being  tried  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact,  and  that  before  the  con- 
tictiun  of  the  priucipal.  E\en  hi 
o  ,  treason,   where  ac- 


cessories are  principals,  the  prin- 
cipal must  be  tried  before  tht- 
accessory,  and  aa  soon  as  the  pm  - 
cipal  is  convicted,  then  the  ac- 
cessory is  tried  as  a  principal. 

The  Chief  Baron  owned  lie  f«-it 
some  difficult?  on  the  quest  mr>. 
whether  Mr.  Vitz-Oerald's  nfleiic** 
aa  laid  in  the  indictment  was  mi 
accessorial  offence,  or  a  distinct 
and  substantive  one.  If  the  latter, 
then*  was  no  objection  to  the  trial'-* 
proceeding,  but  if  his  offence  wit.- 
ouly  accessorial,  then  he  ought  i*«  t 
to  be  put  on  his  trial  until  th- 
priucipals  were  convicted;  am'. 
therefore,  he  entreated  the  Ai- 
toniey-tifneral,  lest  any  *»••••? 
should  be  left  for  doubt,  to  council  I 
to  discharge  the  jury  in  this  catv. 
and  to  try  one  of  the  principals  tirs*. 

The  Attorney. (Sonera  I  said  that 
the  offence  for  which  the  prisoner 
was  indicted,  was  made  a  distinct 
substantive  offence.  The  Act  «f 
Henry  VII.  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
the  procuring  of  the  death  of  m 
subject  tantamount  to  procuring 
the  death  of  the  King.  So  that 
the  accessory  becomes  as  it  werr  a 
principal  in  the  same  way  as  he 
would  in  high  treason. 

The  Act  d>*s  not  declare  tin* 
crime  of  murder  to  be  high  trea- 
*<in,  but  attaches  the  penalties  of 
h:g!i  tn-a»i>!i  upon  the  persons  ot* 
tlio«e  wl.o  s;iall  be  convicted  of  the 
offence.  Suppose  the  party  com- 
mitting the  murder  to  be  an  idiot 
it  lunatic,  it  suppose  hi  in  not 
amenable,  —  suppose  tl.at  he  ia 
killed  in  the  affrav,  will  it  be  con- 

• 

ti-nded  that  the  man  that  incited 
the  C'liiiuittal  of  the  murder  is  not 
to  le  tried  at  all  But  now  the 
prisoner  has  been  given  in  charge? 
to  the  jun,  and  he  must  be  rithrr 
c<«m  ictcd  or  acquitted, and  he  should 
Lave  made  this  objection  In* fore  be* 
was  git  en  in  charge,  and  by  per- 
lulling  himself  to  be  given  id 
charge,  he  has  waived  the  objec- 
tion. 
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The  court  ruled  with  the  At- 
torney-General, and  the  case  pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  St.  George  Daly  opened 
the  indictment,  and  the  Attorney - 
General  stated  the  case.  The  two 
important  witnesses  against  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  Brecknock,  were  An- 
drew Gallagher,  one  of  McDonnell's 
party,  who  had  escaped,  and  Scotch 
Andrew.  Gallagher  deposed  that, 
on  the  night  on  which  he  (along 
with  McDonnell  and  Hipson)  was 
brought  to  Turlougb,  and  confined 
in  a  room  over  the  stairs,  he  over- 
heard, through  a  broken  pane, 
.Fitz-Gerald  and  Brecknock  convers- 
ing and  giving  directions  to  the 
men,  and  that  one  of  the  directions 
was,  "  that  if  they  saw  any  rescue, 
or  chance  of  a  rescue,  to  be  sure 
to  shoot  the  prisoners  and  take  care 
of  them  ; "  that  when  these  orders 
were  given,  Fitz-Gerald  said  to 
Brecknock,  <(Ha!  then  we  shall 
«oon  get  rid  of  them  now ;"  and 
Brecknock  replied,  "  Oh !  then  we 
ehall  be  easy  indeed;"  and  that 
After  the  guard  was  arranged,  Fitz- 
•Gerald  called  out  to  Scotch  An- 
drew, "  Andrew  Craig  be  sure  you 
kill  them,  do  not  let  one  of  the 
villains  escape." 

Scotch  Andrew  next  ascended  the 
witness  table,  and  when  this  cold- 
blooded murderer  made  his  appear- 
ance as  an  approver,  a  shudder 
eeemed  to  pervade  the  entire  crowd. 
.Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  gave 
his  testimony  with  the  coolest  ef- 
frontery. He  not  only  corroborated 
Gallagher's  evidence,  but  also  swore 
to  the  private  directions  given  by 
the    prisoner,  Fitz-Gerald,  as    the 

f>arty  was  moving  away  from  Tur- 
ough  House.  He  then  swore  that 
the  plan  chalked  out  for  his  victims' 
destruction  was  this:  to  charge  a 
gun  with  snipe  shot,  and  then  to 
send  on  a  man  with  it,  who  should 
fire  from  the  park  wall,  making  no 
distinction  between  friend  or  foe, 
as  the  shot  would  smarten  them  up 


to  their  business,  and  could  do  little 
harm  to  their  party,  whilst  some  of 
them  might  think"  it  a  real  rescue. 
This  plan,  he  stated,  was  accordingly 
acted  upon.  He  next  admitted, 
without  a  shadow  of  remorse  for 
the  terrible  deed,  that  he  himself 
shot  McDonnell  through  the  head* 
as  he  lay  maimed  and  defenceless 
on  the  bridge  of  Eilnecarra. 

His  statement  was  strengthened 
by  the  evidence  of  another  of  the 
accomplices,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
the  magistrates,  who  had  taken  his 
voluntary  confession,  immediately 
after  his  transmittal  from  Dublin; 
and  this  closed  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution. 

For  the  defence  three  warrants, 
signed  by  Mr.  Bollingbroke  and 
Mr.  O'Malley,  against  McDonnell, 
Hipson,  and  others,  and  directed 
to  William  Fulton  specially,  were 
put  in  evidence,  with  a  view 
to  show  that  the  murdered  men 
had  beeu  legally  in  the  custody  of 
Fulton. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  of  Turlough,  now 
came  forward  to  prove  what  he  was 
pleased  to  designate  the  insolence 
of  Gallagher  and  Hipson  on  their 
being  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
Turlough.  He  also  swore  that 
accommodation  and  refreshments 
were  offered  to  them ;  and  that  al- 
though he  was  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  what  he  termed  the  acci- 
dent, he  had  heard  no  directions 
given  to  the  guard. 

He  was  followed  by  a  man  named 
Love,  whose  testimony  was  that  he 
saw  about  twelve  armed  followers 
of  McDonnell  inside  a  wall  adjoin- 
ing Gurtnefullagh,  early  on  the  fatal 
morning,  and  that  he  heard  them 
state,  as  he  lay  hidden  behind  a 
thorn  bush,  that  if  McDonnell  came 
they  would  soon  free  him  by  shoot- 
ing Fitz-Gerald. 

The  defence  closed,  and  the  Chief 
Baron  charged  the  jury  in  an  able 
but  not  an  impartial  manner.    He 
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was  followed  bv  Baron  Power,  whose 

fjrcat  information  as  a  criminal- 
awycr  gave  weight  to  every  remark 
that  fell  from  him  in  his  lengthened 
charge.  Had  we  been  writing  the 
account  of  this  trial  in  a  law  mag- 
azine, gladly  should  wc  lay  it  before 
our  readers;  but,  to  the  many,  legal 
arguments  are  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing. Suffice  it  therefore  here  to 
sav,  that  the  Bench  conducted  the 
trial  with  some  dignity  and  temper. 
Hut  Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon.  the  attorney- 

■ 

general,  surpassed  himself  in  acer- 
bity and  flippancy.  On  one  occa- 
hi« hi  he  so  t':ir  forgot  hi  in  pelf,  nr 
rather  his  Mat  ion.  a*  to  call  Mr. 
Stanlcv  (the  leading  couiim-1  for 
Fitz-(ierald)  Mr. Tautology  Pu//!e- 

{intc.  Stanley  retorted,  and  the 
aw  lo»t  much  of  its  diguitv  win  n 
two  Mich  men — two  leaden  in  the 
profession— were  allowed  thus  to 
exercise  their  wit  in  the  presence 
of  the  representative*  of  justice,  at 
that  awful  moment  when  the  gr«\e 
w:n  yawning  bvneath  the  feet  even 
(•!  a  guilty  tell.iw -creature. 

It  was  near  uii«iii:gl>t  on  Fridav, 
tl.e  lUh  of  June,  wln-n  tin*  iurv 
n  tired  to  consider  their  venliet  ; 
a;:d  yet  so  ahsorhing  was  the  in* 
t«rest  felt  in  the  tn.tl.  th:it  the 
Ci'iirt-ligl.t*  ftiil  showed  a  throng 
if  face:1,  pale  iiidi  ed  and  wearied, 
but  wi.irmg  an  t  x;-n  !*»iun  of  in- 
ter. «e  i-aji  rues*  fi-r  its  is»jiue,  such  a* 
tix  \  I. ad  «  ihihiti  d  at  it 4  outset. 

l'itf-tii  raid  s-aw  the  j'irv  retire. 
ar.-l,  •'•■r  the  tir>t  time  in  los  l.!e.  he 
d  <•;  laved  a  swnitoui  <t  t*i  ar.  It 
wa*  l>ul  f •  r  a  i:  Aii.t  i.t  Instantly 
reditu:  ng  h:*  C-  !i!ide.:c<-  i  f  e\jre?- 
*.••'■'.  aritl  bow.rg  to  ►■•'tin1  persons 
wh"!!i  he  rvcoji.ifid  i:,  ||.t>  court, 
he  lea:.*  'I  I  acl*  with  n:  ;  arent  coin- 
pi»M*re  t-i  awa  t  the  return  i  f  t!r 
•urv        Thtv  detained    h  i;i    h.t    a 

r).  Tt  time,  arid  in  !r*i  u*u  a 
qi..irt>  r  «  f  an  hour  came  back  with 
a  verdict  *  f  <juilty. 

On  hearing  this,  which  was  rc- 
ce:  dead  uicuce,  he  lowed 


to  the    court,  and   waa  conreved 
with  a  firm  step  back  to  prison. 

Brecknock  was  next  put  on  hie 
trial ;  the  old  man  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  dock,  and  prayed  for  comfort 
from  Heaven.  The  case  against  him 
was,  that  it  was  he  who  had  advised 
George  Kohcrt  Fitz-tierald  to  entrap 
McDonnell  and  IIip»on  into  his) 
power  by  means  of  the  warrants 
granted  for  their  arrest,  and  that  it 
was  he  who  ha  1  planned  the  mock 
rescue,  and  had  aduned  that  McDon- 
nell and  his  party  should  be  sh«»t  if 
a  rescue  were  attempted.  The  j  irr 
full nd  the  wretched  man  guilty,  u  it r» 
a  recommendation  to  mercy  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  vears.      lint 

w 

the  Chief  Ilaroii  held  out  no  hope, 
and  was  even  severe  upon  hitn  in 
pacing  sentence.  "  I'nfortunat^ 
old  man,"  said  he,  *'  happy  had  it 
been   for  vou   that   vou  had  never 

a  • 

known  law  at  all,  or  that  vou  had 
known  it  better.  But  for  Your  ad- 
vice,  the  gentleman  now  at  your 
side  would  not  have  been  brought  t«» 
the  wretched  situation  in  which  he* 
stands, nr  to  the  dreadful  end  which 
mu*t  now  await  him.  Miserable 
man,  tou  an1  fallen  a  tictiiii  to  \our 
ow  ii  Miht  !»tifs.  and  beconse  the  dupe* 
of  your  i*wii  cunning.  The  vener- 
able apptarance  \ou  have  a«siiTu«-«1, 
and  the  .-arii'titv  vou  affect,  1  fear 
are  but  a  disjuise-  for  your  wicked- 
ness Tl.e  law,  which  you  endea- 
voured to  pervert,  has  furnished  th<» 
deteetinii  of  V"iir  crime,  and  will 
sh<>rt!v  award  the  punishment  which 
attend*  i  "ii r  conviction.  Your  jury, 
from  a  mistaken  lenitv,  have  rtvom- 

■ 

mended  VOU  to  DHTCV,  not  that  thev 
do'.Jitid  of  vour  guilt,  but  that  ther 

a  .  .  • 

piti«  d  your  age  and  your  iutirmitie*. 
Your  crime  is  bv  manv  degree  of 
the  dce|M'»t  and  blackest  die.  and  it 
(•nly  remain*  for  me  to  pronounce 
the  iiri*.i-iful  sentence. " 

Jle  tiit-n  pa«M  d  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  and,  turning  to  Kite- 
tierald.  deplored  the  melancholy 
situation  to  which  he  waa  rcduecti. 
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and  reminded  him  how  he  had  come 
into  the  world  with  the  advantages 
of  talents  which  might  have  carried 
him  through  life  with  respectability 
and  honour.  "  Blest,"  he  continued, 
"  with  the  recommendation  of  wealth 
and  fortune,  allied  to  great  and  re- 
spectable connections,  possessed  of 
every  qualification  requisite  to  ren- 
der you  an  ornament  to  society,  you 
are  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  extremity 
of  human  infamy  and  shame.  With 
a  mind  susceptible  of  honourable 
feelings  you  are  become  an  outcast, 
a  victim  to  the  outraged  laws  of  the 
land  you  live  in,  and  now,"  assum- 
ing the  black  cap,  "all  that  remains 
for  me  to  do  is  to  pass  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  you."  Here  the 
Chief  Baron,  overcome  with  emotion, 
sank  back  on  the  bench,  for  several 
moments  sobbed  convulsively,  and 
when  he  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently, he  rose  from  his  seat,  leaned 
forward,  and  could  at  first  only 
faintly  articulate,  "  And  that  sen- 
tence is,  that  you  be  taken  from  the 
place  where  you  now  stand  to  the 
place  of  common  execution,  and 
that  you  be  there  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  you  are  dead;  and,  oh, 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul  J" 

The  sun  was  not  allowed  to  set 
on  the  criminals  after  the  passing  of 
the  sentence.  *'  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  high  sheriff,  the  Crown 
prosecutor?,  and  indeed  all  the 
gentry  of  Mayo,  were  afeard  that 
if  there  were  any  delay  a  reprieve 
might  have  been  procured  by  means 
of  his  high  connections."*  Breck- 
nock was  brought  out  the  first  to 
the  gallows,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
old  roan  was  serene  and  dignified. 
Having  said  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
Greek,  he  drew  the  cap  over  his 
face  and  was  launched  into  eternity. 

George  Eobert  Fitz-Gerald  was 


next  led  forth ;  it  was  then  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
sheriff  permitted  him  to  walk  from 
the  gaol  to  the  place  of  execution ; 
he  was  arrayed  meanly  and  without 
any  care;  his  coat  was  a  stained 
and  worn  uniform  of  the  Castletown 
Hunt,  his  waistcoat  was  soiled  and 
unbuttoned,  his  stockings  and  shoes 
were  coarse  and  dirty,  and  his  hat 
was  tied  with  a  hempen  cord.  Sad 
was  the  contrast  to  the  appearance 
he  presented,  when  in  earlier  and 
happier  years  he  had  returned  from 
the  court  of  France!  Then  his 
figure  —  light,  elegant,  and  dis- 
tinguished— was  set  off  with  all 
that  taste  and  wealth  could  bestow. 
He  was  then  the  envy  of  his  own 
sex,  the  admired  of  the  other,  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers."  What 
a  contrast,  alas,  to  the  spectacle  of 
that  hour ! 

He  reached  the  scaffold  with  a 
hurried  step,  and  asked  in  an  eager 
tone,  "  Is  this  the  place  ?  "  Being 
told  that  it  was,  he  sprung  up,  shook 
hands  rapidly  with  several  of  bis 
former  friends,  who  in  his  last  hour 
stood  about  him,  flung  off  his  cravat, 
opened  his  collar,  and  adjusted  the 
rope  with  his  own  hands.  He  then 
shook  hands  with  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  Mr.  Henry,  and  begged  of 
him  to  be  brief  in  his  prayers ;  after 
joining  in  which  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  called  on  the  executioner  to 
perform  the  office  well,  and  immedi- 
ately after,  and  rather  unexpectedly, 
flung  himself  off;  but  his  sufferings 
were  not  yet  euded,  for  the  rope 
broke,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the 
earth :  springing  up  immediately, 
he  asked,  "  Is  it  possible,  that  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Mayo 
cannot  afford  me  a  rope  sufficiently 
strong?" 

"Never  fear,"  replied  the  high 
sheriff,  the  Bight  Honourable  Den- 
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oil  Browne,  "you  shall  have  one 
•trong  enough,  and  speedily  too."  * 

Auother  rope  was  produced,  and 
after  the  lapse  as  it  were  of  an 
hour,  which  he  spent  in  prayer,  be 
rose  to  prepare  tor  death;  it  waa 
then  closing  on  midnight,  and  a 
darkness,  unusual  in  the  month  of 
June,  overspread  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  torrents  of  rain  descended, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  those 
nearest  to  the  scaffold  could  see  the 
hangman  adjusting  the  rope;  but  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by 
a  burst  of  thunder,  which  rolled 
and  reverberated  from  the  surround- 
ing hills,  lightened  the  darkness  of 
that  dreadful  nigbt — another  flash 
— another— and  another,  revealed 
the  last  struggles  of  George  Robert 
Fit-Gerald. 

Hit  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  vault  in  the  ruined  chapel 
adjoining  the  round  tower  of  Tur- 


lougb.  Charles  Lionel  Fits-Gerald, 
his  brother,  then  succeeded  under 
the  entail  to  the  estates,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  them  until  his  death 
in  1805,  when  he,  too,  was  laid 
in  the  same  tomb.  During  those 
nineteen  years,  the  coffin  of  George 
Bobert  Fitz-Gerald  bad  mouldered 
into  dust,  but  the  skeleton  was  left, 
and  on  his  finger  was  a  ring,  which 
some  time  after  got  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  Mr.  Kichey,  with  who** 
it  remained  for  many  years.  Of 
those  trials  and  convictions  much 
has  been  written,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  only  case  in  the  books  where 
an  accessory  to  a  murder  was  found 
guilty  on  the  evidence  of  the  prin- 
cipal. That  he  well  deserved  his 
doom  no  one  can  deny.  Tet  it  waa 
the  opinion  of  the  sarcastic  Judge 
Robinson,  that  u  bis  was  the  esse  of 
a  murderer  murdered !  ** 

{To  l»  contin  eW.) 


*  The  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cattle  bar  U,  that  when  the  rope  broke,  Flte- 
Oerald  leaped  op  aid  mid.  '•  Uy  life  u  nv  ova  ; "  and  that  th*  Rtjht  HoooorahJe  Detain 
Brow*  replied,  ••  Not  while  there  u  another  rope  in  Maeo."  The  veraios,  howerer,  nbor* 
AiTea  u  Ukea  from  Mr.  Archdeacon' •  "  Legends  of  Conaaaght,'*  p.  159. 
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CELINE'S  STOEY. 


Well,  my  good  little  granddaugh- 
ter Louise,  and  so  you  want  to  hear 
if  it  be  really  true  that  the  white- 
haired  old  lady  always  sitting  by 
the  fire,  en  grande  tenue,  in  stiff 
brocade  and  lace,  can  ever  have 
been  at  all  like  that  slight  and  fair 
young  shepherdess  seated  under  a 
tree,  with  a  crook,  from  which  floats 
pink  riband?,  in  her  hand,  tending 
an  imaginary  flock,  a  la  Watteauy 
whilst  her  large  and  soft  blue  eyes 
are  partly  cast  down  in  maiden 
shyness  during  the  evidently  ten- 
der speeches  yon  gay  and  handsome 
cavalier  by  her  side  is  making  ? 

Yes,  my  child,  that  sylph  and 
grandmamma  are  actually,  like  the 
vulgar  Bepublique,une  et  indivisible. 
Ah!  if  my  stately  mother  were  to 
rise  from  her  grave,  and  see  who 
are  the  notables  of  the  present 
day  !  Truly,  the  sight  would  appal 
her,  Eugenie  Celestine  Marie  De- 
si  ree  de  Poutevrault  -  Chevreuil, 
countess  in  her  own  right,  with  an 
escutcheon  untainted  for  centu- 
tries 

44  What !  "  she  would  exclaim, 
41  are  the  roluriers  to  lord  it  oyer 
us,  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil  ? 
Just  heaven!  can  the  beautiful 
France  exist  without  king,  queen, 
and  nobles  ?  (We  may  pass  by  the 
Commons.)  But  it  is  not  possible ! 
Whero  are  the  levers,  the  couchers  t 
Les  petits  soupers  du  roi?  All 
vanished,  and  nothing  but  an  odour 
of  untanned  leather  pervading  the 
land!  Fi  Done  I  it  is  insupport- 
able !  " 

Shade  of  my  honoured  and 
much-feared  parent,  such  would 
assuredly  be  thy  meditations  on 
so  painful  a  theme,  which  I  can 


mentally  cogitate  with  perfect 
calmness  here  in  this  English  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  turbulence  of 
party  spirit  and  passion  finds  no 
entrance. 

In  my  earliest  youth,  however, 
the  storm  had  not  burst.  It  was 
gathering ;  but  we  and  the  noblesse 
took  no  heed  of  them,  or,  if  moved 
at  any  time  to  do  so,  treated  the 
subject  lightly,  and  soon  dismissed 
it  with  contemptuous  indifference. 

When  the  aay  of  reckoning  did 
come,  it  pretty  well  startled  us  out 
of  our  fancied  security,  ma  tnie  ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  much 
of  that  terrible  time  upon  your 
youthful,  happy  spirit,  therefore  let 
us  return  to  the  shepherdess  with- 
out her  tnouions. 

I  was  an  only  child,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  six  years  my  parents 
betrothed  me  to  the  son  of  their 
oldest  and  best  friend,  the  Vicomte 
de  Trevise,  whose  estate  adjoined 
theirs. 

My  futur's  years  numbered  but 
eight  when  this  ceremony  took 
place,  and  up  to  that  event  we 
had  been  playmates,  making  a  con- 
fidant of  each  other  in  our  various 
little  troubles — important  ones  they 
seemed  to  us  then,  allez  I 

Strange  to  say,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  our  betrothal,  the 
Yicomte's  regiment  was  ordered 
on  foreign  service,  from  which  he 
never  lived  to  return,  and  as  it 
would  have  outraged  all  my  mo- 
ther's feelings  of  propriety  /or  his 
son  to  be  brought  up  either  in  our 
house,  or  within  reach  of  me,  till 
the  time  fixed  upon  for  onr  union 
had  arrived,  Louis  de  Trevise  (whose 
mother  died  in  giving  him  birth) 
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was  transferred  to  the  care  of  a 
wealthy  uncle  and  godfather,  resi- 
ding in  St.  Domingo,  who,  being 
childless,  and,  in  fact,  without  any 
other  verv  near  relative,  had  always 
expressed  hia  intention  to  adopt  his 
little  godson. 

Ah!  what  a  parting  was  ours! 
How  we  mutually  rowed  to  run 
away  and  see  each  other  at  least 
twice  a  week.  St.  Domingo,  in  any 
case,  could  not  be  farther  off  than 
Paris,  and  my  Louis  mould  buy 
a  large  sword,  and  cut  his  way 
through  forests,  and  gates,  and 
people,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
arrive  where  1  was. 

Again  and  again  we  wept,  and 
kissed  each  other,  until  my  mother, 
in  a  transport  of  dignity,  came  to 
the  rescue,  and,  taking  my  hand, 
led  me  awav,  exclaiming  severely, — 

41  Enough,  my  child,  \ou  will 
fatigue  vcursclf  with  emotion.'* 

Not  daring  to  remount  rate,  I 
submitted  to  be  torn  from  my 
beloved  companion,  whose  grief 
equalled  mine,  as,  in  d<  fiance 
ot  the  Marquise  de  Poutcvrault- 
Chevrcuil's  august  presence,  ho 
called  out  to  me, — 

"  Never  mind,  my  Celine,  when 
I  am  a  man,  we  *hall  see  who  will 
dan*  to  separate  us." 

Ah!  how  fervently  I  wished  he 
was  a  man  then. 

My  punper  went  away  untaxed 
that  night,  and  in  sating  my 
prayers,  1  did  so  beg  the  guc'd 
Sainte-Viergc  to  take  the  wry 
greatest  care  of  Louis,  and  send 
him  back  quickly  to  me. 

After  my  dear  old  nurse  had  put 
me  to  bed,  I  cried  myself  to  sleep, 
and  for  a  •«  k  afterward*  remained 
a  model  of  constsnev,  but.  alas ! 
for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  I 
soon  forgot  my  early  friend  and 
lover,   whom  1  did  not  meet  again 

until but    all    in    gi»od    time, 

Louise;  you  shall  hear  about  that 
prrscntlv. 

The   Yieomte,    whose    property 


was  very  extensive,  placed  a  careful 
and  trustworthy  person  over  it  aa 
manager,  or  intendant  we  should 
say,  and  after  a  few  months  had 
elapsed,  my  mother  started  with  mo 
for  Paris,  where  we  subsequently 
resided ;  she  taking  occasional  tripe 
to  the  Chateau  de  Chevreuil,  and  1 
being  now  and  then  permitted,  aa  a 
great  treat,  which  in  truth  it  was, 
to  pay  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
visits  of  some  weeks'  duration  at 
Pont  le  Fleury,  their  ancestral 
place  in  Poitou 

I  ought  to  hare  stated  that  the 
Chevreuil  and  Trtvisc  estatea  were 
situated  in  Picardy. 

You  will  wonder  why  I  do  not 
mention  my  father,  but  truly  be 
waa  in  such  delicate  health,  and 
ordered  to  be  kept  so  quiet,  that  a 
feeling  of  awe  crept  over  me  when- 
ever  1  was  taken  into  his  room, 
which  was  not  often,  my  mother 
dreading  the  slightest  excitement 
for  him,  whom  she  loved  aa  well 
as  it  was  possible  for  one  of  her 
apparently  impassible  nature  to 
do.  Perhaps  constant  and  devoted 
attendance  upon  a  nervous  invalid 
gave  her  that  talent  for  mastering 
emotion,  and  those  calm  manners. 

To  be  within  reach  at  all  tintee 
of  the  best  medical  advice  for  her 
husband,  constituted  my  mother's 
pole  rcaton  for  abandoning  our 
beautiful  Che\reiiil,  with  its  stately 
plta>aurrc,  wi^-dr,  and  glrns,  so 
preferablt*  to  our  hotel  in  the  hot 
aud  dusty  capital. 

As  for  me,  you,  Louise,  with 
vour  English  freedom,  could  scarce* 
Iy  comprehend  the  sufferings  poor 
grand msm ma  underweut  in  her 
youth. 

1  waa  back. boarded,  whalcboned, 
hooped,  and  looped— tortured,  in 
fact,  into  the  dejiortmcnt  suitable 
to  a  your.g  lady,  sole  heiress  of  vast 
wealth,  with  an  ancestry  on  both 
sides  of  such  antiquity  and  purity 
as  to  throw  open  every  court  in 
Europe  to  its  possessor;  and  yet  I 
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have  lived  to  see  my  order  dragged 
through  the  mire,  the  cry  of  d  ba$ 
les  aristocrats  /  ringing  high  above 
the  frenzied  multitude,  drunk  with 
excess,  and  maddened  like  tigers  by 
the  sight  of  blood — myself,  and 
those  dear  to  me,  proscribed,  and 
fugitives,  finding  a  rest  only  in  this 
happy  land,  where  real  liberty  reigus 
supreme. 

Truly,  the  "  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life"  (a  phrase,  I 
think,  you  have  in  one  of  your 
prayer. books),  are  wondrous ! 

Ah,  me!  where  was  IP  Pardon 
the  garrulity  and  frequent  digres- 
sions of  an  old  woman,  but  you  say 
you  like  to  hear  grandmamma  talk 
in  her  Frenchified  English,  inter- 
larded as  it  is  with  sundry  expres- 
sions in  her  native  tongue,  which 
aays  what  she  wishes  more  forcibly, 
it  seems  to  her,  than  your  sonorous 
English. 

Well,  ma  mie,  I  was  talking  of 
our  residence  iu  Paris,  and  of  my 
early  trials  there,  until  the  impor- 
tant moment  arrived  when  I  was 
presented  before  the  august  circle 
surrounding  the  then  considered 
sacred  persons  of  royalty. 

How  graudmamma  underwent 
that  ordeal  she  herself  scarcely 
knew,  so  dazzling  and  bewildering 
was  the  scene. 

But  amid  all,  I  still  remember  the 
fair  and  gracious,  though  stately 
presence  of  that  beauteous,  queenly 
woinau,  upon  whom  the  shadow  of 
coining  horrors  was  even  then  steal- 
ing, as,  standing  by  the  side  of  her 
less  royal  looking  partner,  who 
seemed  more  fitted  by  nature  to 
rule  over  an  estate,  or  family,  than 
a  vast,  mighty,  and  turbulent  nation, 
she  received  the  young  novice, 
trembling  on  the  threshold  of  wo- 
manhood and  the  world. 

That  I  acquitted  myself  toler- 
ably, was  evinced  by  the  fact  of 
my  mother  bending  her  proud  and 
jewelled  head  towards  me  when,  the 
ceremony  over,  wo  ensconced  our- 


selves in  the  heavy,  lumbering,  em- 
blazoned chariot  of  the  Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil  family,  and,  touching  my 
forehead  with  her  lips  (an  act  of 
rare  condescension),  saying, — 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  you  have 
this  day  sustained  the  reputation 
of  our  house  on  an  august  occasion, 
when  the  slightest  gaucherie  might 
have  compromised  it  for  ever.  Even 
her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  compliment  me  upon  your  style 
and  demeanour,  to  which  I  ven- 
tured to  reply,  with  profound  re- 
spect,— 

"  '  Madame,  my  daughter  is  a 
Poutevrault-Chevreuil ! ' "  Where- 
upon our  royal  mistress,  quite  pe- 
netrated, exclaimed, — 

"  'Ah !  Comtesse,  cemot  dit  taut! ' n 

"  So  now,  child,  you  see  and  know 
what  is  expected  from  you " 

Having  uttered  this  almost  ora- 
cular sentence,  my  mother  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage,  leaving  me 
too  much  crushed  by  the  greatness 
thrust  upon  me  to  reply. 

After  my  presentation,  and  con- 
sequent entree  into  the  world  of 
rank  and  fashion — to  quote  your 
modern  newspaper  phrase —dinners, 
balls,  fete  charapetr^,  masquerades, 
theatricals,  and  all  the  well-known 
devices  for  killing  God's  most  pre- 
cious gift,  time,  followed  in  rapid 
succession ;  but  although  on  these 
occasions  many  were  the  claimants 
for  my  hand  in  the  dance,  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  none  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  more  than  a 
slight  share  of  my  attention,  the 
stem  and  watchful  Madame  de 
Poutevrault  never  for  an  instant 
forgetting  (whatever  her  daughter's 
inconstancy  towards  the  lover  of 
her  youth  might  be),  that  I  was 
the  betrothed  of  Louis  de  Trevise, 
and  my  mother  was  one  who  would 
have  suffered  any  pain  or  loss  rather 
than  forfeit  her  word. 

As  the  daughter  of  one  ancient 
and  noble  house,  and  married  to 
the  son  of  another,  my  mother  con- 
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sidered  it  simply  a  duty  to  tr.ins* 
mit  such  nanus  unsullied  to 'pas- 
te rit  v. 

Truly,  in  her  rase  the  oUl  pro- 
rerb  was  vcrifie  1.  tliat  "  good 
blood  could  not  lie."  and  if  over 
she  lienrd  that  it  d  d  in  other*. 
Madame  de  IVutevrault-Chevreuil, 
who  disdained  to  be  censorious 
would  (cloaking  hor  feelings  mcan- 
whiles  dismiss  the  un welcome  tuh- 
ject  with  a  waive  of  the  hand,  a  fl 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  "uVi 
parluns  film.'*  an  injunction  no  one 
cared  to  di<ohev ;  anil  from  th:it 
day  forth,  the  culprits  whoever  they 
might  he,  were  in  v«.r  named  !n  the 
Chatelaine'*  most  august  presence, 
however  mud i  I  may  have  longed 
to  learn  their  ultimate  fate. 

Still,  stem  and  niivieldin'*  though 
niv  nioih«rst<*!iii  .1.  1  mutt  not  with- 
hold  a  tribute  t-i  1  » t  )ii«*li  emirate, 
hom-ur.  and  trutii :  f-rsln*  was  verily 
a  n«ble  H«ifn  ,ii,  \m\\  fitted  bv  nature 
t*i  c  pi>  with  the  stormy  times  io 
ciine  :n  our  plra*anl  land,  so  appa- 
rently stuvd  to  *cein-*  the  reverse 
of  th«i«e  enacted  upon  In  r  laughing 
Mir  face. 

«»h.  F.oiii^i1  '  whin  I  mentally 
n\irw  p.i^t  l.«n.  r-.  woid*  almost 
till  ine .  but.  iihi»w  all.  when  1 
endcati'iir  to  ibit.k  ralmlv  of  our 
*aintcd  i|ii*  •  it  ^  *uiVi  in>>.  *o  nobly 
borne,  memory  wi-lliii^li  oit-rpower* 
lin-  wuh  l*r  l<i\u-ir*f  ti>rr«-iit  — 
Child,  tb:it  .Ta«  :-u*  and  luu-li  ladv 
had  r\r*  •»•  inr'.W.a!  1 1 k •-  \i>ui*».  and 

»!#■«■    \w\\    \  now    «|iv    I    fn  iinenilv 

•  •  •  * 

turn  away  fu  in  \i.ur  too  pruetravng 

gale. 

Sht  w;i*  a  woman  to  worship  - 
na\.  die  f  r.  And  many  did.  1  re- 
joice to  >ay,  though  it  «a>  written 
in  high,  in  lli-avenV»  nrctmi*.  that 
the  cait*>e  for  which  thi-v  bled  should 
m  f  succeed.  doubtlos  for  tome  wi«e 
puqo*e  we  were  tin)  blind  to  *<e 
eltailv.  Ah?  well,  w#n  rirur.  ht 
us  tniM  that  those  whi>«e  earthly 
crown  was  fO  rudeh  torn  from  them 
have  long  since  had  their  brown  en- 


encircled  by  everlasting  amaranth 
wreaths  in  the  bright  land  where 
sin  and  suffering  enter  not,  and  that 
their  martyred  boy  is  amongst  <ioJ°D 
happy  children,  united  to  those  loved 
ones,  from  whom  demons  in  human 
form  separated  him  on  earth  ? 

To  return,  however,  to  self.  I>ur- 
ingall  my  Parisian  gaieties.  1  never 
met  I,otii<4  de  Tievi*c,  am!  h.id  al- 
most forgotten  his  name,  till,  one 
morning,  when  my  father,  being1 
rather  stronger  than  ummI.  1  wa* 
pennitted  to  stay  with  my  mother 
in  Ins  private  sitting  room,  which 
few  but  prmlri!«'d  person*  were 
allowed  to  enter. 

Tlie  t'uiiiii-  de  I'outt-vrauh-l'he- 
vreuil  was  Mill,  in  spite  of  pain  and 
sickness,  a  handsome  man,  hi  the 
prime  of  life,  my  mother  and  he 
having  married,  an  was  customary 
in  France,  at  a  very  early  age ;  but. 
shortly  after  niv  birth,  he  went  ot» 
foreign  mi \ ice.  and  was  so  fearl'u  ly 
wounded  in  a  well- fought  and  seven* 
action,  a-  to  become  from  In- nee  forth 
a  shatti  reil  ami  ucrtoii*  invalid. 

Eugt'nie  Cile-tme  Marie  I>e»i- 
n'e.  1'ointesse  de  Chau\eu.  wa*  one 
of  the  miming  belles  of  the  period, 
the  toast  of  the  day.  *ighed  for  by 
miii>\,  but  bestowing  her  rare  «milew 
on  noiie.  *a\e  the  \outhful  A imandde 

w 

IV'iittvrault  Cl.exrcuii,  who^e  good 
fortune,  in  thus  winning  the  hand 
of  *o  heautcont  ami  cjuei  nly  a  bride, 
fuiri\  a*ti -undid  one  whose  love  and 
dc\o:i«iii  partoi>k  Mtnuwhat  of  the 
cb.im.ter  «>f  woi«hip;  mid  this  it 
wa*.  pfih:ip^.  that  inclined  my 
inotlMi'i  heart  ton  and*  bun.  her 
stron^r  i.ature  f»  el  in  g  evidently  m 
certain  pleasure  in  bending  itself 
to  it*  more  jielding  deposition. 

It  v* a >  touching  to  see  my  father's 
ew-s  biighten,  and  hi*  face  relax 
from  it*  worn,  set  expression  of 
suffering,  whtn  his  wile  entered 
the  room,  toftetniig  her  voice  and 
stately  den  einour  to  the  require- 
ment* of  an  itnalid. 

Jn  dutv  ai.d  attention  to  him 
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never  failed,  nor  seemed  to  weary 
of  the  task  which  some  fashionable 
wives  might  have  delegated  to  an 
underling. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  as  I 
sat  embroidering,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  without  venturing  a 
remark,  unless  spoken  to,  another 
of  our  then  customs,  which  you, 
Louison,  would  consider  both  odious 
and  irksome  to  a  degree, — though  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  if  the  practice 
were  in  force  over  here,  whether  it 
might  not  conduce  to  a  little  more 
reverence  and  less  flippancy  on  the 
part  of  all  you  young  persons,— my 
sharp  ears  caught  a  few  low  toned 
words  of  my  father's,  in  which  the 
name  of  Louis  de  Trevise  occurred, 
and  immediately  riveted  my  atten- 
tion. 

44  Had  you  not  better  tell  her, 
Madame  ?  " 

•'  Hut,  no,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
with  your  permission.  I  fancy  a 
surprise  will  be  best" 

44  Bien,  ma  belle,  you  are  always 
right." 

A  courteous  bow  from  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  and  a  slight  pressure 
of  her  husband's  hand,  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment,  which  cer- 
tainly had  the  merit  of  sincerity,  as 
the  bare  notion  of  her  doing  other- 
wise than  right  never  for  an  instant 
occupied  my  poor  father's  mind. 

And  now,  Louise,  what  do  you 
suppose  were  the  thoughts  conjured 
up  in  mine  at  this  sudden  and  un- 
expected mention  of  my  boy  lover, 
whose  departure  from  home  had 
occasioned  my  first  grief? 

Neither  more  nor  less  (must  I 
confess  the  humiliating  truth  ?)  than 
dread  and  annoyance.  For,  alas! 
had  I  not  met  at  Madame  de  La- 
grange's assembly  the  night  before 
the  younp,  brilliant,  and  too  fasci- 
nating Marquis  de  Brillon,  whose 
attentions  to  me  were  of  so  very 
marked  a  nature,  for  a  first  ac- 
quaintance, as  to  have  inevitably 
attracted    the  notice  of   my  lady 


mother,  had  she  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, confided  me  to  the  care  and! 
chaperonage  of  a  friend  on  whose 
prudence  and  discretion  she  fully 
relied  for  the  safe  guardianship  of 
so  precious  a  deposit  as  myself. 

And  now  the  story  of  our  early 
betrothal  came  vividly  before  my 
mind's  eye,  together  with  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  endeavouring  to 
alter  the  current  of  my  mother's, 
will,  her  word  once  given,  unless  I 
accepted  the  only  alternative  she 
would  ever  feel  disposed  to  offer 
me,  viz.,  the  refuge  of  a  convent, 
against  what  I,  in  an  instant,  felt  to* 
be  still  more  inimical  to  my  peace,, 
viz ,  a  marriage  with  Louis  de  Tre- 
vise, who  had  once  possessed  so 
large  a  share  of  my  affections. 

With  what  anguish  I  bent  over 
tho  embroidery  in  my  trembling: 
hand,  striving  to  conceal  the  agita- 
tion that  almost  overpowered  me. 

To  this  day,  I  well  remember  the 
parti-coloured  eyes  I  gave  the  un- 
fortunate lady  whose  features  my 
poor  fingers  had  hitherto  been* 
steadily  delineating. 

Ah  !  what  years  of  horror  and 
despair  seem  to  be  often  crowded 
into  a  mere  moment  of  time !  and 
how  we  feel  as  though  it  were  im- 
possible for  us  to  live  through  such 
instantaneous  agony!  but  we  do, 
nevertheless,  strength  being  given 
us  for  the  trial,  let  it  be  ever  so- 
great. 

How  long  this  distressing  state 
of  affairs  lasted,  1  never  knew,  being- 
unable  to  collect  my  thoughts,  or 
hear  another  word  passing  between 
my  parents ;  but,  at  length,  I  was 
aroused  by  Madame  la  Comtesse 
rising  and  saving, — 

44  Now,  my  daughter,  put  up  your 
work,  and  come  away,  that  Monsieur 
your  father  may  not  be  fatigued." 

I  rose  mechanically,  did  her  bid* 
ding,  and,  reverentially  approaching" 
my  father's  chair,  bent  to  receive 
his  parting  ki  s  on  my  forehead,, 
the  paternal  salutation  in  France; 
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foryo  i  know,  my  child,  wo  do  every- 
thing m  ii-'j'*'  Uu  re.  and  are  almost 
alwatt  en  nint.  which,  however, 
is  <|iiitc  natural  to  u-.  paradoxical 
though  it  ma\  *eein  to  you,  with 
your  Teutonic  atliuitics. 

l)n  having  tin-  room.  1  received 
a  command  to  £et  ready  quickly, 
and  accompany  my  mother  on  a 
round  ol"  ceremonious  wsits.  These 
took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  day ; 
but,  during  «-ur  dti\«-*»  hither  and 
tint  her.  1  mental  I  v  leinaiked  with 
dicp  thaukfiiliiea*  tli.it  the  name 
of  Louis  tie  Trivial-  was  not  euii 
mentioned.  s0  that  hv  decree*  lliv 
failing  i'  linage  n  tumid,  and  I  w.is 
cn.il-ir-1  tD  act  inv  part  aui<»n^*t 
our  \ar:nu^  acquaintances  without 
i-xiMttn/  notice. 

Wliii.  we  i<  turned  home,  llio 
ll)aj<>i-d    :..  •    in*  t    lu\     limther    with 

t)ie  mm;  in. '<-iu>  i<:  that  MoiiMtur 
le  Maiipus  dr  1  >i  i  1 1  <ii  had  railed, 
uud  hi:  his  respectful  compliments 
for  Ma<i.iuif  l.i  i.'  iule>>e  mid  Ma- 
deiii-M-tlie  lY-liiir.  together  with  hit 
pru!«'im.i  tvjzti t-  hiiili  at  their  ah- 
M'licc.  and  M«'ii>i«ur  le  lointe'i  in- 
abni:\  t<>  r«.  ■•■!% ■■  l.tiu  that  duv .  hut 
he  hup-  I  !»  he  hum*  !>>rtunu!e 
aiiitJii'i  time  <-n  In*  return  to  Paris, 
whii'h  ;tnp-»r:.tnt  huMiii  -*  computed 
him  t>  i»-.i\,   that  \vz\  <  \  •  ntii^. 

"  fuit  f  i /i.  ./n'l ».  -aid  m\  mother, 
when  th>  U'a*  :%id  tl.t-  niio-a^i*.  and 
pa-M  >l  «•!:,  :h->uM*ii  I  p«|.«i\<d  a 
alight  -lii-i-  i!  .ii.T  ■  \ ;i  «•■  -:•  al 
tier  *>  h-  r  f  <u!.:>  i.iiin-i'  ut  '.i*  1 
then  mij  j...*i  .1 )  the  M.uqu:-^  \iMt. 
wh;.|i  .{,  ?i.i.-:v.i  I..*  a  hrt'f  truiu 
iht-  mti  i.-i  p".i  .i-'.ir*-  i:  ■_•  iw  me.  li-r, 
with  tin  u-  ■.  i!  '..im'.v  :i!t!ii-u:i  d  to 
our  -i  \  i  .•  .it.:  It*  ih  thinking 
tile  mm:  ..■  a.  i  ui»h  to  nii-  use  ulii'e 
inure  .  .ml  tin  n  \i«;on«  *•(  my 
liintliert  alU'T  a»..it  t  ■  •  i i  —  |  •■!  tin' 
soft  r  »*e.ite.  .ii.  \  «lr»  an.-  «■!  touth. 
lo\i  and  hupf.  whs  h.  m  a  m<>iut!.t( 
flitt«  d  h«.  fori-  n.e. 

Yes,  Iajuw.  h'Wr\i  r  iiu'riduloiis 
}ou  IllAV  h.ok  alid  !•••'!.  I  n.n  reiillv 

likc'tou  at  that  remote  i*criod,  and 

•  •  • 


felt  quite  as  excited  hy  the  Marquis's 
visit  as  you  do  when  Walter  V  nice  lit 
makes  those  astonishing  excuses  for 
calling  often  here. 

"All!  ijtit  i/ur,  and  so  you  think 
poor  grand' maman  too  old  and  blind 
to  observe  all  that  ia  passing  around 
hrr,  Mail  crhi  tnufc  a  us  yeux  prtit*. 
J  Hush  not,  my  child,  howeter;  at 
your  age  all  this  is  natural. 

To  return  to  uiv  story. 

Days  and  week  a  patted  away, 
and  Mill  no  tidings  of  the  Marquis 
reached  me. 

My  life  at  this  time  was  quieter 
t hau  it  had  been  previous  to  hi* 
appearance  on  the  scene.  For  soino 
reason,  which  1  could  not  fathom, 
my  lady  mother  now  geiic rally 
made  t»oiuc  excu.se  for  not  taking 
me  to  the  various  brilliant  assvm* 
blieii  and  routs  which  succeeded 
each  i  it  her  rapidly  in  our  charming 
capital,  where  pleasure  is  so  sys- 
tematically pursued,  that  it  become* 
a  prufi-«Moii  at  la-l,  followed  with 
as  much  elr\.jti-.n  ns  muueymaking 
in  this  woiidtTful  London  of  voun», 
for,  itprts  tout,  Ix)uitK»ii,  you  are  ail 
Ku^hiih  pirl,  and  \our  >ery  Raietjr 
ha <«  a  certain  j"llity  m  it,  dideriug 
totally  from  the  pracrful  etpitglrrie 
of  ours.  Mauv  and  loii^  were  tho 
coiitVri'iices  held  at  this  period  be- 
tweeii  my  father  and  mother,  from 
whohe  lip*  fell  phrases  which  mj 
tjiiick  ears  cccasiuiialiy  caught, 
rauMMi:  U"'   intiuite  terror. 

"  Had  n>u  not  better  inform  her, 
Mad.itiie  r  " 

"Hut  whv.  Montieur  le  Cooite, 
it  1;*  not  at  all  necessary  ;  she  may 
object."' 

"Ah!  that  is  a  simple  impossi. 
biiity.  I V line  is  my  daughter — and 
\oui>("  »he  added,  aflrr  a  pause, 
as  though  biich  an  admission  was 
deniaii'ird  by  common  politeness) ; 
"  and,  for  the  rest,"  coutiuued  my 
mother,  "  de  Tretinti  is  unexcrp- 
tionabh* :  but  err*  were  he  other- 
wise,  our  wurd  is  passed,  and  that 
sais  everything." 
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11  Fort  bien,  Madame,"  was  my 
mental  remark  ;  "  that  may  suit 
you  and  my  father's  views,  but 
what  of  me  and  my  poor  little 
trembling  heart,  which  has  ceased 
to  beat  for  Louis,  and  now  throbs 
at  the  bare  thought  of  De  Brillon ! 
Oh!  how  I  prayed  to  the  Sainte- 
Vierge  to  help  me.  Sometimes  I 
even  ventured  for  the  moment  to 
think  of  running  away  —  but 
whither  ?  England  seemed  then 
«o  far  off;  and  more,  its  people 
Mere  heretics,  and  often  dared  to 
think  for  themselves,  as  I  had  been 
told  by  the  good  nuns  of  Sainte 
Felicie,  who  had  charge  of  me  for 
a  short  time  during  my  parents' 
absence  in  Paris,  and  early  im- 
pressed me  with  a  dread  of  this 
truly  benighted  island,  which  they 
described  as  always  in  a  fog. 

Francoise,  the  stout  Picarde  who 
nursed  me,  was  the  next  tower  of 
refuge  that  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  won- 
drous power  of  fosterage  over  the 
peasant  heart.  Could  I  not  fly  to 
her  sheltering  arms  from  this  now 
hateful  union  ?  but  then  came  the 
qu'en  dira  t-on  ? 

What !  7,  a  scion  of  such  a  house, 
with  an  unstained  escutcheon,  to 
run  away  and  disobey  my  parents 
like  a  common  roturiere!  but,  no, 
it  cannot  be,  I  said  to  myself 
twenty  times  over;  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me,  but  either  to 
marry  this  facheux  Louis,  or  take 
refuge  in  a  convent,  like  my  an- 
cestress, Noemi  de  Poutevrault, 
Abbess  of  St.  Fleury,  and  bury,  as 
she  did,  heart,  youth,  love,  beauty, 
and  bright  aspirations  beneath  that 
unnatural  catafalque  raised  by  man, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  over  all 
that  is  natural  and  God-sent. 

Not  that  I  went  so  far  then,  ma 
Louise,  but  still,  from  my  earliest 
youth,  I  was  never  in  favour  of 
conventual  life,  albeit  a  staunch 
daughter  of  our  holy  church. 

But  at  the  time  I  apeak  of,  there 


was  no,  alternative  allowed  between 
blind  obedience  to  parental  autho- 
rity, and  imprisonment  in  a  religious 
house,  and  I  knew  my  mother  too 
well  to  hope  that  she  would  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant  in  deciding  my 
fate. 

These  anxieties  endured  for  no 
less  a  period  than  six  months,  when 
one  morning  I  was  summoned  by 
my  mother's  tiring-woman  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte's  chamber,  a  com- 
mand I  instantly  obeyed,  though 
with  a  fluttering  heart,  I  knew  not 
why,  and  soon  found  myself  at  his 
door,  timidly  making  the  customary 
reverence,  and  remaining  standing 
till  permission  was  given  me  to  be 
seated. 

Somehow  I  dared  not  lift  my 
eyes,  and  waited  nervously  for  what 
was  to  follow. 

"We  have  sent  for  you,  Made- 
moiselle," began  my  mother,  with 
her  penetrating  voice, "  to  announce 
cur  will,  and  the  change  now  about 
to  take  place  in  your  prospects. 
Listen ! " 

"Yes,  Madame,"  I  murmured, 
feeling  sick  at  heart. 

"  Your  early  playmate  and  be- 
trothed, Louis  de  Trevise,  returns 
to  Paris  next  month  (this  was 
February),  and  on  the  first  of  June 
you  become  his  wife.  Were  it  all 
necessary,  I  might  enlarge  upon  his 
virtues,  and  the  advantages  of  this 
union,  but  such  a  course  is  more 
suited  to  the  vulgar,  than  to  a 
Chevreuil  who  hfffc  early  learned 
obedience  and  what  is  due  to  her 
order.  Oo,  now.  Salute  Monsieur, 
your  father,  and  act  up  to  your 
high  destiny." 

Oh  !  Louise,  mon  enfant,  to  this 
day  I  know  not  how  1  managed  to 
leave  the  room  without  betraying 
myself.  It  was  a  terrible  moment. 
One  in  which  I  seemed  to  live 
years. 

I  crept  up-stairs,  more  dead  than 
alive,  to  my  little  chamber,  and 
there,  on    my    knees,  before    the 
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image  of  la  Saintt-Herge,  I  poured 
out  mv  sorrow  in  the  sympathizing 
ear  of  her  whose  heart  nod  bled 
that  we  might  be  saved. 

I  asked  the  MaJonr  to  shield  mo 
from  a  union  with  Louis,  which  had 
now  become  posit ively  hate ful  to 
me,  and  implored  her  to  soften  mj 
mother's  heart. 

After  awhile  I  rose  somewhat 
comforted,  and  sat  down  to  think 
over  what  we  French  would  call, 
my  plan  of  campaign. 

Hut,  my  Louise,  you,  brought  up 
in  the  freedom  of  Kngland,  its 
education  and  habit*,  cau  scarcely 

W  9 

conceive  how  difficult  it  was  for  a 
true  scion  of  the  anrirn  rtgimr 
even  to  think  fur  herself  at  that 
period.  Why  mir  Minted  queen 
wa*  fettered  and  trammelled  bv 
etiquette,  and  alaa!  too  dearly  paid 
fur  infringing  it*  law>. 

It ut.  mon  angr,  1  fatigue  you, 
perhaps. 

That  shake  of  the  head,  with  its 
naucy  dark  curN,  and  thn-e  bright 
eyes,  *ay  n«»,  therefore  I  may  pro- 
cced  to  tell  how  poor  frightened 
grand  mama n  at  last  got  a  brilliant 
idea  into  her  head. 

Neitl.er  more  nor  lens  than  to 
a«k  pt  nn i 5* Mn  to  pay  my  uncle  and 
aunt  a  short  visit  betore  Louis's 
return  to  Paris. 

Once  there,  I  ft- It  tliat  some 
advantage  would  In-  gained,  my 
mother  being  M't  her  >  •»inc. rclv 
attached  to  her  sifter.  ihr  Yicoin- 
tcsse  dc  Fleury  ;  and  a*  I  was  the 
latter'*  goddaughter,  and  brlnied 
bv  inv  aunt,  who  wai  chil  :lesst 
there  would  be  but  little  difficulty 

9 

in  enlisting  her  on  my  side,  th«'ug'i 
my  hoj^s  ii f  *ticce«s  a*  regarded  a 
rupture  of  this  hateful  engage  merit 
were  small,  I  confers,  ru  the  decided 
character  of  my  mother. 

Still,  if  1  could  cien  obtam  a 
postponement  of  the  marriage,  that 
would  be  something. 

Accordingly, oeit  morning,  when 
I  to  pay  my  father  the  cus- 


tomary visit  of  inquiry,  and  found 
mj  mother  already  seated  with  him, 
looking,  aa  I  fondly  fancied,  lee* 
haughty  than  usual,)  took  courage* 
and  said, — 

*'  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  aak 
a  favour  of  vou  r  ' 

44  Crrte*,  ^laidcmoiselle,  if  it  be 
one  I  can,  and  ought  to  grant, 
although  a  Poutcvrault-Chevrrui! 
could  scarcely  request  aught  un- 
seemly.'* 

44  It  is  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  pav  mv  aunt  a  little  visit  at  Pout 
le  Fleury." 

14  Impossible!  Of  what  are  you 
thinking  r" 

•"  Hut,  Madame,"  I  continue*), 
emboldened   by  despair 

"  I  hut!  Mademoiselle,  vou  are 
importunate." 

M  Oh !  ma  were,  hare  pity,  do 
not  condemn  me  to  a  marriage  I 
shrink  from.  1  do  not  love  Mon- 
sieur de  Trevise,  therefore  cannot 
marry  him.  Mon  j*err%  intercede 
for  me,"  1  cried,  kneeling  before 
him,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief;  but 
ere  he  could  frame  a  reply  to  tin* 
pac.Monate  entreaty,  the  I 'oral  esse 
had  risen  to  htr  feet,  and  stood 
before,  and  towering  above,  my 
prostrate  and  shrinking  form. 

"  Mon»ieur  le  I'omtc,"  she  sari. 
"  be  calm.  1  pray  -.  do  not  agitata, 
or  derange  yours** If",  but  permit  me 
to  n f -oil »g ixc  fur  having  given  you 
such  a  daughter,  one  who  can  speak 
openly  of  love  before  her  pareuts. 
adi'pt  the  attitudes  and  violence  if 
a  ru/«nrrr,  and  even  propose  to 
break  an  engagement  of  years  \ 
That  /  shniild  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness this  conduct  in  a  Pouteirmult* 
I'hevreuil.  Go'  unhappy  girl,  and 
in  the  solitude  of  your  chamber. 
return,  if  vou  can,  to  the 
of  sentimeut  that  befits  your 
tii»n." 

Saying  this,  she  waved  her  hand. 
and  I,  feeling  crushed  and  humi- 
liated, prepared  to  leave  the  roots, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  the  Coeate, 
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burning  to  my  mother,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  entreaty, — 

"  Comtesse,  forgive  her  for  my 
«ake.'\ 

"Be  it  so,  Monsieur,  since  you 
wish  it.  Celine,  I  pardon  you  this 
outbreak,  which  must  never  be  re- 
peated." 

Curtseying  deeply  to  her,  I  took 
my  father's  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips,  with  a  more  filial  feeling 
than  I  had  ever  known  before; 
then  oh!  how  gladly  I  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  not  hurriedly,  how- 
ever, my  stately  lady  mother  having 
early  enjoined  me  never  to  enter  or 
depart  in  such  a  fashion. 

"  It  may  do  for  the  people,"  she 
would  say,  "to  whom  time  is  of 
consequence  possibly,  mats  pour 
nous  autre*  fi  done." 

Once  fairly  out  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  mon  cceur,  I  dashed  up- 
stairs to  my  little  dormitory,  for 
the  young  ones  were  but  ill  lodged 
in  those  days,  and,  fatigued  by 
amotion,  I  cast  myself  down  on  my 
bed,  when  sweet,  kind  nature  com- 
passionately came  to  the  rescue  in 
a  copious  outburst  of  tears,  which 
wonderfully  relieved  my  over- 
strained nerves,  and  cooled  my 
fevered  brain* 

"Now,"  thought  I,  "to  do  or 
die !  *'  is  the  motto  of  my  ancient 
race ;  and,  with  an  energy  and 
•courage  which  it  has  often  surprised 
roe  to  look  back  upon,  I  seized  a 
pen,  and,  drawing  a  small  escritoire 
towards  me,  indicted  the  following 
to  Monsieur  de  Tre*vise. 

But,  little  granddaughter,  this 
was  an  unheard-of  act  of  rebellion, 
forwardness,  and  I  know  not  what, 
on  the  part  of  the  young  berghre 
<L  la  Watteau!  Listen,  then,  my 
child,  to  all  that  the  courage  of 
despair  taught  me  to  write : — 

"  Monsieur, 

"  What  will  you  say  on  learning 
that  the  degenerate  daughter  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  line,  compro- 


mises herself  thus  in  addressing,  for 
the  first  time,  a  comparative  stranger, 
although  the  betrothed  chosen  for  ner 
by  her  parents P  Ah!  I  shudder  at 
the  mere  thought  of  it.  And  vet- 
before  you  condemn — pity  me.  I  can- 
not, do  not  love  you !  I  throw  myself 
at  your  feet,  ana  supplicate  that  the 
contract  between  us  may  be  broken. 

"  What  more  can  I  add,  If  it  be  not 
to  entreat  forgiveness  for  your  former 
happy  playmate,  but  now  desolate  and 
broken-hearted  Celine  P  " 

My  best  thought  on  concluding 
this  precious  aud  complimentary 
epistle  was,  how  to  get  it  conveyed 
to  its  address.  Here,  again,  mother 
wit  befriended  me,,  for  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  one  of  our  "  pi- 
queurs"  was  going  down  to  tne 
chateau ;  and  as  he  was  the  son  of 
my  faithful  nurse,  a  stout,  honest 
Picarde,  I  bethought  me  of  writing 
to  Francoise,  requesting  her  to  have 
my  letter  delivered  to  the  Vicomte 
de  Trevise. 

Ah !  Louise,  what  sorrow  I  caused 
myself  by  all  this  deception!  but 
it  is  fear  makes  liars — I  should  have 
remembered  that  bon  tang  ne  pent 
{nay  ne  doit)  pas  mentir. 

1  was,  however,  in  too  feverish  a 
state  to  reason  with  myself,  feeling 
resolved  to  suffer  all  things  rather 
than  be  dragged  a  victim  to  the 
altar. 

Accordingly,  I  summoned  my 
waiting  woman,  and  desired  her  to 
ask  Victor  the  day  and  hour  he  was 
to  start  for  Picardy.  She  soon  re- 
turned to  tell  me  that  it  would  be 
the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock. 

"  Bien,  mon  enfant"  I  replied, 
"  whilst  you  leave  out  my  toilette 
for  this  evening,  and  arrange  all  the 
poufs,  powder,  patches,  etc.,  I  can 
oe  writing  to  his  mother,  and  be 
sure,  Coralie,  to  tell  him  to  deliver 
my  letter  at  once." 

"  Without  doubt,  Ma'm'selle,"  the 
girl  replied,  "Victor  would  hurry 
himself  at  any  moment  for  you,  but 
were  it  only  me ! — ah ! "  with  a  de- 
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spairing  Bhrug  that  spoke  volumes 
as  to  the  exasperating  tardiness  of 
my  faithful  foster-brother,  of  whose 
devotion  I  was  well  assured  by  all 
those  little  nothings  which  say  so 
much. 

"  But,  my  good  girl,  is  not  Victor 
your  sweetheart  ?  "  Parparenthtse, 
Louise,  let  me  observe  that  I  used 
our  more  stately  word  Jianct,  though 
your    commoner    term    falls    very 

Pleasantly  on  the  ear;  but,  then, 
was  under  the  rule  of  "noblesse 
oblige." 

"  Oh !  Ma'm'selle,  he  is  bo  per- 
fidious !  and  a  heart  of  stone ! 
Allez." 

To  this  terrible  allegation,  I  could 
only  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances, but  in  vain,  as  Coralie 
vehemently  shook  her  head,  and 
said,  "  It  ia  a  monster,  ah !  " 

Then  busying  herself  with  my 
flounces  and  furbelows,  in  a  calm 
and  apparently  callous  mood,  we,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  dropped  the 
subject,  and  I  at  once  sat  down  to 
write  to  my  dear  old  nurse  as 
follows : — 

"  Ma  toute  bonne, 

"  As  Victor  is  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing for  Chevreuil,  he  will  charge  him- 
self with  these  few  lines  for  thee,  my 
gentle,  faithful  nurse. 

"And  how  goes  it  with  thee,  my 
Francoise,  and  little  Margot,  and 
Jules  P  Well,  I  truBt.  And  the  pi- 
geons, cc8  voleurs  effrcnes!  Do  they 
still  carry  off  corn  from  the  grenier, 
without  heart  or  principle  P 

"Ah!  how  Celine  wishes  to  toe  a 
little  girl  once  more,  even  to  be 
frightened  by  the  loup-garou.  But 
no !  this  cannot  be. 

"And  now,  dear  nurse,  I  implore 
thee,  by  the  love  thou  dost  bear  me, 
that  the  letter  herein  enclosed  be 
speedily  delivered  to  its  address,  et 
que-tu  n'en  souffleras  mot,  is  the 
injunction  of  thy  always  devoted 
C&ine." 

I  then  carefully  placed  my  letter 
to  Monsieur  de  Trevise  within  the 


folds  of  this  one,  and,  having  tied 
up  and  sealed  it  in  the  maasive 
style  then  in  vogue,  I  desired 
Coralie  to  bid  Victor  come  up-stairs 
to  the  corridor  that  I  might  speak 
to  him. 

In  a  few  moments  the  handsome 
young  Picard  tapped  at  my  door.  . 

I  rose  and  went  out  into  the 
long  narrow  passage,  a  sort  of  artery 
to  the  numerous  rooms  opening 
upon  it. 

Victor  looked  flushed,  as  though 
his  meeting  with  Coralie  had  been 
somewhat  stormy. 

"TienSy  mon  garqon"  said  I, 
"  thou  goest  to  thy  mother  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  yes,  Mam'  Celine,"  he  re- 
plied, using  the  term  of  endearment 
his  mother  had  always  called  me 
by;  illa  mere,  she-is  growing  old, 
and  wishes  to  see  me  before  her 
death,  and  so  I  go  to-morrow." 

•'  JEh  bien! — thou  wilt  give  her 
this  letter,  and  the  assurance  of  my 
love  for  her,  and  these  two  louis 
thou  must  divide  amongst  all  at  the 
cottage  from  me." 

"Ah!  it  is  too  much  goodness, 
but  you  were  always  like  that*" 

"By  the  way,"  said  I,  mischie- 
vously, "what  have  you  done  to 
offend  Coralie  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know,  Mam'  Celine  ?  she 
is  very  tyrannical.  It  is,  doubtless, 
a  brave  girl,  but  has  ways  that  drive 
me  off  my  head." 

"  Well,  reconcile  yourself  before 
to-morrow  morning,  is  my  advice. 
A  bon  voyage  to  you,  Victor,"  and 
with  reiterated  thanks,  he  withdrew, 
whilst  I  returned  to  my  room  and 
thoughts. 

What  a  bold  and  forward  step  I 
had  just  taken  !  and  how  would 
Louis  de  Trevise  act? 

If  of  an  ungenerous  disposition,. 
I  should  be  at  once  denounced  by 
him,  and  then — my  mother's  anger  t 
del!  could  I  support  that? 

Ah!  perhaps  he  would  pity  me, 
tt&<lfcW«  m<ew7j%  ^ssita*^*  only 
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knew  each  other  as  children ;  and 
although  persons  were  so  good  as 
to  praise  my  looks,  manner,  and 
easy  grace  of  deportment,  there 
were  hundreds  of  the  noblesse  whose 
daughters  possessed  charms  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  young  Vicomte, 
for,  of  course,  in  those  days  I  never 
dreamed  that  any  of  my  class  could 
mate  out  of  it.  Even  the  noblesse 
de  robe,  scarcely  entered  into  my 
great  lady  mother's  category — hut 
do  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
she  was  haughty  or  disagreeable  to 
her  dependents.  Au  contraire,  there 
was  such  a  thorough  grandeur  of 
soul  about  her,  that  she  would  have 
scorned  to  take  advantage  of  her 
position  to  insult  any  one  below  it, 
and  was  really,  as  a  mistress,  most 
just. 

But  remember,  Louison,  I  am 
speaking  of  a  period  not  long  before 
our  terrible  revolution,  which,  like 
a  wild  animal  just  released  from  re- 
straint, rose  up  and  trampled  down 
all  that  was  holy  and  venerable. 

After  Victor's  departure,  I 
awaited  with  deep  anxiety  the  re- 
sult of  my  letter,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  speedily  known,  tra- 
velling, in  those  days,  being  very 
tedious. 

As  the  proverb  says, "  Everything 
comes  to  an  end  to  him  that  knows 
how  to  wait;"  so,  one  morning, 
about  a  fortnight  having  elapsed 
since  my  dispatches  were  sent  off,  I 
received  the  much  dreaded  com- 
mand to  attend  in  Monsieur  le 
Comte's  dressing-room. 

Summoning  all  the  courage  I 
could  on  my  way  thither,  and  en- 
deavouring to  still  the  beatings  of 
my  poor  heart,  as  also  to  walk 
steadily,  I  arrived  at  the  door,  and, 
as  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all,  heartily  wished  to  be  prevented 
turning  the  handle,  knowing,  alas ! 
that  my  fate  for  good  or  ill  awaited 
roe  on  the  other  side  of  that  much 
dreaded  door !  But  at  last,  repeat- 
ing  to  myself,  "  it  is  only  the  first 


step  that1  costs,"  I  entered,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  my  mother 
saying,  in  a  rather  softened  tone, — 

"  Come  in,  Celine.  Kiss  your 
father's  hand  gently.  Monsieur  le 
Comte  has  been  already  too  much 
agitated." 

•'  Venez,  ma  Jllle^  said  he  kindly, 
and,  to  my  ineffable  pleasure,  draw- 
ing me  towards  him,  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  my  forehead. 

I  then  perceived  that  both  he  and 
my  mother  had  evidently  been,  for 
them,  in  some  sort  of  excitement. 
An  open  letter  lay  on  the  table, 
towards  which  my  eyes  involunta- 
rily roved.  It  was  signed  Louis  de 
Trevise !  My  breath  almost  stopped. 
The  answer  had  then  really  arrived. 
Ah  !  que  /aire? 

"  Celine,"  said  my  mother,  in  a 
concentrated  voice  breaking  the 
terrible  silence,  "your  wish  has 
been  granted.  Monsieur  de  Trevise 
(this  with  a  cold  sarcasm)  declines 
to  marry  you, — Tenez,  there  is  his 
letter ;  read  it." 

I  obeyed  mechanically,  and  read 
the  following  never-to-be-forgotten 
lines: — 

"  Madame, 

"  Knowing  the  delicacy  of  health 
of  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  address  myself 
to  you  in  preference,  confiding  in  the 

Seatness  of  soul  which  so  distinguishes 
adame  de  Chevreuil,  rendering  her 
a  mirror  of  justice  to  all,  both  high 
and  low. 

"  And  yet,  how  approach  the  subject 
now  uppermost  in  my  mind?  How 
say  to  yon,  Madame,  that  I,  the  son 
of  your  oldest  and  dearest  friend  (him- 
self the  companion-in-arms  of  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  by  whose  side  he  often 
fought),  am  now,  like  a  craven  and 
forsworn  knight,  about  to  implore, 
nay  urge,  the  severance  of  that  bond 
which  links  the  future  destiny  of 
Mademoiselle,  your  daughter,  with 
mine  ? 

"I  blush  to  write  these  lines,  yet, 
Madame,  could  my  heart  be  laid  bare 
for  your  inspection  at  this  moment, 
you  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  no  blame  attaches  personally  to 
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me,  who  urn.  nhih !  merely  the  victim 
of  circumstances  that  control  uut 
themselves 

"  A  few  short  week*  ajo,  Madame, 
and  I  should  hart*  W«*n  the  happicht 
of  men  to  call  yuii  mother!  Now  nil 
in  changed,  and  I  must  a^ain  entreat, 
for  the  sake  of  l*uth  Mademoiselle  de 
Chevreuil  and  my  mi  happy  self,  that 
our  union  may  nut  take  place. 

•"  Farewell,  Madame,  and  may  every 
liIfMung  attend  th<  -*«■  my  father  loved 
au  well. 

"  L  ■!■>  he  Tkiajse." 

After  perusing  this  letter,  every* 
thiiit*  in  the  rornn  seemed  to  swim 
bef -remy  eye*.  I  felt  faint,  and — 
at  range  contradiction  of  human 
2i:iturv — instead  of  deep  thankful- 
ness at  my  escape  from  thin  much 
dreaded  union.  I  found  mvself  men- 
tally  admiring,  alim»t  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  noble  generosity  of  the 
man  whose  alliance  I  had  spurned. 
Suddenly  my  mother's  voice  broke 
the  spell. 

"  VtnjfZi  Celine,  your  recent  ebul- 
lition might  hate  been  spared. 
Monsieur  de  Trvvise  has  taken  this 
jnatter  into  his  own  hands,  and  acts 
for  us  all.  In  inv  rounder  da  vs. 
the  youth  uf  both  sexes  lit  itself 
be  cut  Jet!  by  those  older  and  wiser. 
But   no*  !     .  Here   an   ex- 

prc.«.«ive  and  dignified  *hriig,  accom- 
panied by  a  contemptuous  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows,  completed  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  my  father  gently, 
"  it  is  all  for  the  bent  .** 

*  As  you  will.  Monsieur,"  the 
replied.  "  I  should,  however,  hate 
thought  our  alliance  might  count 
for  something  even  in  these  degene- 
rate days.  Yfiir  ancestors  a: id 
mine   have   ni-ver    Vet    s* tiled  their 

m 

finders,  and  the  i:on  cvufhant  uf 
I'miteiraulr.  quartered  with  the 
an  tiered  stair  uf  t'hevreuil,  had  no 
occasion  to  veil  themselves  for 
vhauiv  when  vi-u.  Monsieur,  fondlr 
(here  her  touv  softened  i  sought 
an  !  claimed  the  Laud  uf  Marie  de 
Ciiav 


14  That  was  the  brightest  day  of 
my  otherwise  sad  life,"  exclaimed 
my  father,  bowing  to  her  » ith 
tender  and  touching  gallantry  ;  then 
turning  to  me,  who  waited  submit- 
sitely  to  be  either  addressed  or  dta- 
misaed, — 

"  Ma  filer  sai«l  he,  «•  I  am  glad 
for  thy  sake  that  this  union  is  at 
an  end,  although  its  consummation 
was  the  great  wish  of  my  heart : 
nail  Vkomme  propose,  el  Diem  sfta- 

(t  Et  jeuneue  onpositu  added  mr 
mother,  sarcastically.  •'  but  re  mem  • 
ber,  Celine,  the  next  parti  fixed 
upou  by  your  parents  for  you  muat 
suit.  Vou8  comprenrz.  Nov  go 
to  your  harpsichord,  for  I  have 
promined  her  Majesty  that  you 
shall  perform  at  the  petit  concert 
to  be  shortly  given  am  Trianon  k* 

Gladly  obeying  ber,  I  retreated 
to  the  music  room,  and  there  gave 
mvself  up  to  the  tumultuous  crowd 
of  thoughts  that,  like  unbridled 
coursers,  surged  up  in  my  brain,  i 

It  was  long  ere  1  could  attempt 
to  follow  my  lady  mother**  com- 
mands, and  touch  the  instrument. 
When  I  did,  however,  it  muat  have 
been  any  thing  but  harmony  mjr 
fingers  produced — the  namea  of  De 
Drillon  and  De  Trevisc  being  the 
kev-n«>tes  to  all  1  k trove  to  actum- 
phsh.  liow  nobly  the  latter  had 
acted  even  1  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge. Oh!  would  that  De 
Brilloii  bad  not  made  so  fatal  ma 
impression  on  my  voung  and  too 
susceptible  heart!  Yhen  would  nr 
poor  father**  «i»h  have  been  grati- 
fied. 

What  a  monster  I  was  thua  to 
thwart  it.  But.  to  marry  Loota. 
however  generous — No!  a  hundred 
times  tin  ! — I  could  not.  Ah  !  if 
1  might  but  have  thrown  myaelf 
upon  my  mother's  breast  and  told 
her  all.  Oh'  je  pa.vnU,  who  thua 
erect  barriers  between  your  chil- 
dren   and    selves,    uf   what    pure 

sasurc  are  ye  debarred,  br  cuaaav 
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ming  up  the  Bweet  outpourings  of 
a  child's  confidence  and  heart. 

In  my  time,  the  laws  of  etiquette 
forbade  anything  trenching  upon 
discipline  and  reticence,  which  went 
out  with  powder  and  high  heels. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  let 
it  Buffice  that  I  made  a  very  credit- 
able appearance  at  the  Queen's 
concert,  and  played  the  "Monde 
a  la  Sylphide"  and  "  Le  Berger 
fidele,"  andante  pastorale,  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  merit  the  en- 
comiums of  our  august  entertainer, 
whose  stately  head  and  eyes  of 
wondrous  softness  and  beauty  bent 
towards  me  in  gracious  approba- 
tion, making  me  feel,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
the  pride  of  that  truly  royal  lady, 
as  though  I  could  confide  in  her 
womanly  heart  far  more  readily 
than  in  my  stately  mothers. 

But  now,  Louise,  the  time  draws 
near  which,  merely  to  think  of, 
chills  the  blood  in  my  veins.  Oh ! 
my  child,  do  not  ask  or  expect  me 
to  say  much  of  those  supreme  hor- 
rors that  make  me  blush  for  Prance 
and  her  bloodthirsty  children. 

I  shall,  however,  just  mention 
previously,  one  more  fete  that 
dwells  still  on  my  mind. 

Why,  you  will  say  P 

Because  I  then  and  there  met 
De  Brillon  for  the  second  time. 

Ah  !  with  what  anguish  I  beheld 
him  presenting  himself  to  the  young 
and  charming  Julie  de  Serville,  my 
childhood's  companion,  and,  in  tones 
of  courteous  provenance,  asking  the 
honour  of  her  hand  in  a  minuet  de 
la  cour,  whilst  to  me  the  Marquis 
did  not  vouchsafe  more  than  a 
polite  but  frigid  bow. 

Oh !  how  terrible  this  was !  and 
I,  who  had  well-nigh  incurred  a 
parent's  lasting  displeasure — nay, 
more,  the  danger  of  incarceration 
in  a  convent — for  him! 

Once  our  eyeB  met — mine  fell 
before  the  strange,  reproachful, 
nay,  indignant    glance    that    shot 


like  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
his. 

I  said  to  myself,  there  must  be 
Borne  myBtery  here.  Poor  CeUine, 
thou  art  the  plaything  of  destiny ! 

In  escaping  from  one  lover,  thou 
hast  lost  another,  to  win  whose 
notice  (now  especially  that  he  seems 
a  us  petit*  soins  with  thy  friend), 
thou  wouldest  give  every  powdered 
curl  of  thy  little  head. 

Fdcheux,  of  course,  invited  me 
to  dance.  All  but  the  right  one, 
alas !  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
Marquis's  studied  avoidance,  my 
woman' 8  instinct  told  me  that  it 
was  too  much  so  to  be  real. 

As  our  poet  truly  defines  it  in 
that  immortal  line, — 


« 


Si  je  la  hai&sais,  je  ne  la  fuirais 
pas. 


Yet,  why  all  this  ?  I  racked  my 
brain  vainly  for  an  explanation,  and 
was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with 
one  of  two  suppositions :  either 
that  my  intended  marriage  with 
Monsieur  de  Trerise  had  come  to 
his  ears,  and  disgusted  him  with 
the  girl,  who,  whilst  engaged  to 
one  cavalier,  could  permit  herself 
to  receive  the  homage  of  another 
as  I  did  on  that  fatally  pleasant 
night  when  we  met  for  the  first 
time,  or  that  the  presence  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Poute- 
vrault-Cbevreui),  acted  as  a  kind 
of  moral  refrigerator,  and  nipped 
our  intercourse  in  the  bud. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  place  like  a  ball-room 
for  ensuring  total  separation  be- 
tween two  persons,  even  though 
their  garments  may  froler  each 
other  at  any  moment  in  the  mazes 
of  the  dance. 

Finding  such  to  be  the  case  on 
this  occasion,  and  thinking  que  je 
jouais  de  malheur,  I  managed  to 
slip  quietly  out  of  the  grande  salle 
into  a  small  boudoir  annexed,  and 
feeling  my  head   aching,  and  my 
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heart  navrc,  I  sat  down  in  an  alcove 
shaded  by  massive  velvet  curtains, 
and  leaning  on  my  hand,  reflected 
with  the  gravity  becoming  my  great 
age  and  experience,  that  of  sixteen, 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the 
heartlessness  of  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, and  men  in  particular ! 

This  edifying  state  of  things 
lasted  some  time,  when  my  reverie 
was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of 
two  gentlemen,  by  whom  my  re- 
treat was  unperceived. 

Now  I  dared  not  leave  it,  for 
one  was  De  Brillon,  and  I  did  not 
choose  him  to  see  me  there,  appa- 
rently delaise&e. 

• 

"J^etaisfemvic  meme  a  seize  ana/99 

No  thought  of  eavesdropping 
entered  my  mind,  as  you  may 
suppose ;  for  I  fancied  they  would 
scarcely  stay  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  return  to  the 
dancers,  when  I  could  soon  quit 
the  friendly  alcove  and  rejoin  my 
mother,  who,  I  feared,  would  ere 
long  remark  my  absence. 

To  my  annoyance,  however,  the 
Marquis  and  his  companion,  a  tall, 
elderly  man  with  marked  features, 
a  stranger  to  me,  drew  forward  a 
couple  of  heavy  velvet-covered  fan- 
teuils,  and  seated  themselves,  as  if 
about  to  indulge  iu  a  regular  con- 
versation. 

"  Tour  country,' '  said  the  stran- 
ger in  a  foreign  tone  and  accent, 
"  is  not  ready  yet,  believe  me " 

"  I  fear,v  replied  De  Brillon, "  you 
are  right — not,  my  friend,  that  my 
wishes  are  outrageous ;  I  would  not 
willingly  disturb  the  powers  that  be, 
but  I  would  have  the  people  freed 
from  the  grinding  shackles  that 
have  for  centuries  degraded  them. 
I  would  do  away  with  many  of  our 
rights  as  noblep,  our  cruel  corvees, 
and  worse " 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  his  friend,  in 

bia  deep  voice,  with  a  certain  cruel 

irony  of  intonation,  "play  at  re- 


volution — but  who  is  to  take  the 
chestnuts  from  the  fire?  the  no- 
blesse or  the  canaille,  as  God's  crea- 
tures have  been  hitherto  called? 
Bemember,  when  once  the  flood- 
gates are  withdrawn,  who  is  to 
stem  the  torrent  that  will  como 
rushing  down?  No!  my  friend, 
either  grind  down  your  slaves  to 
everlasting,  or  prepare  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  avalanche.  Half  mea- 
sures will  not  do.  I  see  your  visit 
to  our  country  has  done  some  good, 
but  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished." 

"  Nay,"  said  De  Brillon,  "  I  am 
not  so  advanced  as  you  wish  me 
to  be — nor,  ma  for,  do  I  desire  it— 
I  am  ready  to  go  a  certain  length, 
but  no  farther." 

"Then  I  may  not  count  upon 
you  ? " 

"  Certes,  not  blindly  ;  I  must  see 
with  my  own  eyes." 

Here  their  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Flors,  a  young 
and  gay  Parisien,  who  exclaimed, 
"  Mort  de  ma  vie,  De  Brillon  ;  what 
are  you  about  ? — conspiring  in  dark 
corners,  eh  ?  The  Duchess's  fine 
eyes  are  wearing  themselves  out  d 
voire  recherche.  Beturn,  I  beseech 
you,  to  your  allegiance,  ere  De 
Cartillac  has  time  to  carry  the 
fortress,  all-conquering  garde  du 
corps  that  he  is !  " 

"  Faithful  to  your  favourite  axiom, 
vive  la  bagatelle,  De  Flors,"  replied 
the  Marquis.  "Let  me  present 
you  to  my  American  friend,  Mon- 
sieur Guillaurae  Jackson." 

"  A  votre  service,  Monsieur," 
said  De  Flors,  bowing  gracefully 
and  gaily,  as  a  Frenchman  knows 
how  to  do,  ma  Louise ;  for,  with  all  an 
Englishman's  excellent  qualities,  he 
does  not  always  enter  a  room  or 
bow  well;  and  in  my  time  (the 
favourite  phrase  of  old  ladies),  the 
graces  of  the  salon  were  practised 
and  brought  to  perfection. 

AXi\  ma  jille,  «h*tcl  Ufcct  in.  that 
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horrible  revolution  our  noblesse  went 
gracefully  to  the  block .  They  could 
not  tolerate  a  gaucherie  even  there. 
Marie  Antoinette  herself  was  never 
more  a  queen  than  on  that  morning 
when  she  went  forth  happily  to  die. 
Earth  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and 
oh!  how  jovfully  that  great  soul 
must  have  winged  its  flight  from  all 
that  was  base  and  vile  below  to 
realm 8  of  purity,  light,  and  peace ! 
I  grow  eloquent  on  that  subject, 
and  must  leave  it  to  rejoin  our 
friends  ;  but  my  tale  is  a  desultory 
one,  and  you  will  have  to  take  the 
old  woman's  garrulity  as  it  comes, 
and  bear  with  all  imperfections. 

"  Have  you  arrived  in  France, 
Monsieur  Jackson/'  continued  De 
Flors,  "  heart  whole  and  fancy  free, 
from  your  distant  land  where,  I 
hear,  folks  are  thinking  more  of  La 
Sainte  Liberie,  than  lovely  woman, 
the  goddess  of  my  idolatry  ?  Ah ! 
what  barbarism!  Sans  la  femme, 
mon  cher,  life  would  be  an  arid 
desert.'* 

"  Bah ! "  answered  the  American, 
in  his  sonorous  tones,  "and  life 
without  liberty,  what  is  that  pray  ?  " 

"  My  faith  "  (here  de  Flors  gave 
an  expressive  shrug),  "the  words 
woman,  love,  wine,  and  pleasure 
comprehend  everything  for  me — and 
thou,  De  Brilion?  To-night,  thy 
maussade  looks  are  the  theme  of 
conversation  amongst  the  ladies,  to 
whom  pray  let  us  return,  for,  to 
alter  somewhat  the  words  of  our 
great  poet, 


u 


Mon  corur  pour  Ics  re  voir  vole  loiu 
decant  moi"  etc.,  etc. 


"  If  that  be  the  case,  in  heaven's 
name  let  us  go  back  to  the  salon, 
my  friend,"  said  the  Marquis.  "  It 
would  be  cruel  to  deprive  the  sex 
any  longer  of  its  most  devoted 
adherent ;"  and  to  my  great  relief 
the  trio  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
an  example  which  I  followed  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  their  retreating 


footsteps  enabled  me  to  do  so  with- 
out fear  of  being  perceived. 

On  rejoining  my  mother,  she  ex- 

fressed  surprise  at  my  absence,  but 
speedily  set  her  mind  at  rest  by 
the  convenient  and,  in  this  case, 
true,  excuse  of  a  headache,  which  I 
pleaded,  as  having  caused  me  to 
retire  for  a  time  to  an  adjacent 
room. 

Madame  was  good  enough  to 
sympathize  with,  and  cause  me  to 
retire  early  from  the  gay  scene,  to 
my  great  pleasure,  as  I  wanted  to 
be  alone  and  think  at  ease  over  the 
events  of  the  evening,  and  the  some- 
what strange  conversation  I  had  un- 
intentionally overheard,  and  which, 
I  know  not  why,  had  left  a  kind  of 
va«ue  uneasiness  behind. 

Just  then,  persons  were  begin- 
ning to  parler  "  liberie,  fraternite, 
egaliie"  and  the  thousand  and  one 
fallacies  subsequently  used  as  watch- 
words for  pillage,  murder,  et  que 
sais-je  f 

As  we  rose  to  leave  the  room,  I 
observed  with  pain  Monsieur  de 
Brilion  quit  the  side  of  the  lovelv 
Duchesse  whom  De  Flors  had  al- 
luded to,  and  rejoin  Julie  de  Ser- 
ville;  whereupon  an  old  lady  re- 
marked to  my  mother  that  the 
Marquis  would  be  a  good  parti  for 
her,  adding, — 

41  You  know  that  young  De  Tre"- 
vise  inherited  a  good  property 
with  the  name  of  feu  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  his  uucle.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  thought  that  title  would 
fall  into  abeyance,  and  I  am  glad 
his  Majesty  consented  to  the  nephew 
bearing  it.   N'est-cepas,  Madame  /" 

"Yes,  Marechale"  said  my 
mother  coldly,  "it  is  an  ancient 
name,  and  should  be  nobly  borne," 
and,  curtseying  politely,  she  took 
her  departure,  whilst  I  followed 
mechanically,  not,  as  I  believe,  for 
the  moment,  feeling  anything;,  but 
being  simply  stunned,  as  though 
from  the  effects  of  a  heavy  blow. 

When  seated  opposite  my  mother, 
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in  our  lumbering  family  chariot,  my 
senses  gradually  returned,  and  I 
began  to  comprehend  the  hopeless 
misery  of  my  position,  and  that  it 
was  my  own  hand  that  had  reck- 
lessly dashed  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  my  lips,  for  had  I  not  earnestly 
implored  Louis  to  release  me  from 
a  hated  contract  ?  Oh  !  it  was  too 
much  for  one  so  young  to  bear ! 
Heaven  pardon  me,  but  I  could 
havewelcomed  death  in  that  moment 
of  supreme  agony !  Happily  the 
trajet  homewards  was  long,  so  I 
had  time  to  recover  something  like 
calmness  en  route,nnd  at  last,  steady- 
ing my  Toice,  ventured  to  observe 
timidly, — 

"  I  did  not  know  till  to-night,  ma 
mere,  that  Monsieur  de  Trevise  was 
more  than  Vicomte.,, 

"Possibly  not,  Celine;  a  title 
more  or  less  signifies  nothing  to 
us,  and  was  not  woith  speaking 
of,  especially  as  Monsieur  Trevise's 
parents  were  both  de  bonne  souche" 
and  she  leaned  back,  evidently  dis- 
inclined to  say  more  on  a  subject 

distasteful  to  her,  whilst  I ah ! 

mon  enfant,  grand?  maman,  old  as 
she  is,  has  never  yet  forgotten  the 
anguish  of  that  night. 

The  die  was  cast.  I  knew  and 
felt  it  to  be  so.  No  step  could  ever 
be  taken  by  me  to  unravel  the  skein 
my  unlucky  fingers  had  so  hope- 
lessly tangled. 

All  must  now  take  its  course, 
and  he  whom  I  felt  to  be  all  in  all 
to  me  was  lost  for  ever  by  my  own 
deed! 

Was  there  ever  a  more  fatal 
comedy  of  errors?  "What  must 
Louis  think  of  me  ?  How  dis- 
honourable and  false  my  conduct 
must  have  appeared  to  him.  And 
he  so  noble !  so  good ! 

Without  doubt  he  would  marry 
my  attractive  and  amiable  friend, 
Mademoiselle  de  Serville,  and  I 
should  be  still  more  wretched  even 
than  now,  for,  though  assuring  my- . 
tell  that  all  was  hopeless,  I  believe, 


au  fond,  Pandora's  priceless  gem 
still  found  means  to  shine  in  my 
poor  desolate  heart. 

During  the  rest  of  our  drive, 
my  mother  and  I  remained  each 
wrapped  in  her  reflections.  Mine 
you  already  know. 

After  this,  to  me,  sadly  eventful 
night,  it  was  long  ere  De  Brillon 
and  I  met  again !  In  my  case  as 
in  that  of  too  many  others,  "  Hope 
deferred  made  the  heart  sick,"  es- 
pecially as  I  had  to  devour  my 
grief  in  silence,  there  being  no  one 
to  whom  I  could  confide  it. 

Of  the  MarquiB  I  heard  nothing-, 
even  his  name  being  now  tabooed 
chez  nous;  and  as  my  father's  in- 
creasing helplessness  rendered  hie 
wife's  care  and  presence  still  more 
necessary  to  him,  our  circle  of  gaiety 
gradually  decreased,  till,  at  last,  we 
found  ourselves  leading  an  almost 
hermit  life. 

At  this  period  came  news  from 
Pont  le  Fleury,  namely,  the  sud- 
den illness  and  death  of  my  aunt's 
husband,  for  whom  we  all  mourned 
sincerely. 

He  was  a  man  of  heart,  and  a 
gentleman,  pur  sang, 

Madame  le  Fleury  decided  to 
remain  at  the  chateau  for  awhile, 
at  least,  until  the  distant  relative 
who  inherited  it  should  announce 
himself  as  ready  to  take  possession, 
she  disliking  to  leave  the  tenantry 
and  all  her  poor  pensioners  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  an  iniendant. 

I  should  at  once  have  asked  per- 
mission to  pay  her  a  visit,  but  that 
my  father  seemed  of  late  to  take 
pleasure  in  my  society,  and  to  be 
comparatively  cheerful  when  we 
were  together ;  and  as  the  burden 
of  the  rupture  with  Monsieur  de 
Ti6vise  always  lay  heavily  upon  my 
conscience,  I  felt  that  the  least  1 
could  do,  by  way  of  amende,  was  to 
devote  myself  to  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
whose  life  was  so  triple. 

Thus  matters  continued  for  a 
tim«  chez  iiout,  "xwj  troaquiL  in- 
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doors — very  stormy  without.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  earth- 
quake brewing,  and  the  general 
tone  pervading  society  betokened 
change. 

After  awhile  we  began  to  hear 
Monsieur  de  Brillon  spoken  of  as 
imbued  with  the  new  opinions  im- 
ported from  America. 

All  these  reports  disgusted  Ma- 
dame de  Poutevrault — not  that  she 
for  a  moment  supposed  that  either 
the  right  divine  or  kings,  or  society 
itself,  would  ever  be  undermined  by 
these  novel  doctrines,  "  Only,"  as 
she  remarked,  "  it  desolates  me  to 
witness  the  spread  of  such  vulgarity 
amongst  persons  of  good  tone  and 
race.  Wny,  actually  the  other  day, 
that  Ute  montSe,  De  Miremont, 
demanded  of  me  to  surrender  my 
daughter's  rights  and  let  Chevreuil, 
with  its  dependencies,  be  sold  for 
the  people's  benefit.  Without  ex- 
citing myself,  I  simply  replied  that 
he  spoke  enigmas,  and  that  as  re- 
garded the  people,  it  was  sufficiently 
benefited  by  living  under  the  rule 
and  protection  of  the  nobles,  its 
natural  masters  and  benefactors. 
This  misguided  young  man  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  France  without 
a  monarchy  or  noblesse,  as  if  that 
were  possible.     Bah!" 

Ilere  Madame  slightly  elevated 
her  fine  eyebrows,  and  contemptu- 
ously changed  the  subject. 

Before  the  worst  troubles  arrived, 
my  poor  father  died,  and  I  soon 
learned  to  feel  deeply  thankful  that 
it  was  even  so,  although  at  the  time 
I  wept  for  the  loss  of  the  parent 
who  had  shown  me  that  sympathy 
and  kindness  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  relations  that  subsisted  between 
my  mother  and  myself. 

The  Comtesse  de  Poutevrault- 
Chevreurl  mourned  for  my  father 
very  Bincerely,  and,  I  may  add,  in 
a  manner  befitting  her  rank  and 
stately  character. 

She  was  not  a  frivolous  French- 
woman, as  so  many  of  us  are,  I 


regret  to  say,  but  her  grief  was 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  herself. 

I  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  my 
late  parent,  under  the  guardianship 
(I  had  almost  said  regency)  of  his 
widow,  and  we  soon  quitted  Paris 
for  the  seclusion  of  dear  beautiful 
Chevreuil. 

The  year  '89  set  in,  pregnant 
with  fearful  consequences. 

The  summoning  of  the  States- 
General,  and  all  that  folio  we  J,  you 
are  familiar  with,  therefore  I  need 
touch  but  briefly  on  this  sad  history 
of  the  past.  The  imprisonment  of 
the  royal  family,  and  those  gross 
insults  and  hardships  heaped  on 
them  by  the  vulgar,  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  and  only  too 
happy  to  trample  on  their  superiors, 
— ah !  mon  cceur,  it  is  too  much  for 
me. 

We,  iu  the  solitude  of  our  forests, 
shuddered  as  the  news  came  slowly 
from  our  unhappy  capital — but, 
even  then,  my  mother  could  not  be 
brought  to  contemplate  the  worst. 

"  Ces  monstres"  she  would  say, 
"  will  assuredly  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  be  put  down  by  the 
strong  hand  yet." 

Late  one  night  my  aunt  Le  Fleury 
arrived,  Beeking  shelter  from  her 
foes.  The  chateau  and  its  inhabi- 
tants having  been  declared  suspects 
by  the  machinations  of  my  late 
uncle's  steward,  her  life  was  conse- 
quently endangered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  real  love  felt  for  Madame  lo 
Fleury  by  the  faithful  peasantry  on 
the  estate,  to  whom  she  was  endeared 
by  years  of  unfailing  kindness  and 
devotedness. 

The  meeting  between  the  Bisters 
was  characteristic.  My  mother,  in 
spite  of  her  present  and  impending 
troubles,  showed  herself  stil  the 
stately  oak,  rearing  its  haughty  crest 
above  its  forest  brethren,  whilst  my 
aunt's  pale  and  gentle  face  bore  the 
traces  of  sorrow  chastened  by  re- 
ligion and  faith ;  and  in  her  greeting 
there  was  a  tone  of  resignation, 
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differing  totally  from  the  sublime 
calm  of  ber  Bister. 

Need  I  say  how  joyfully  I  returned 
my  godmother's  affectionate  Balute, 
and  looked  forward,  with  the  easy 
elasticity  of  youth,  to  many  happy 
days  spent  together  in  spite  of  my 
sorrow  and  anxiety  respecting  Do 
Brillon?  \At  my  age  it  was  so 
difficult  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

More  than  a  year  passed — still 
worse  news  came  from  the  capital. 
There  was  scarcely  any  safety  for 
the  suspected.  DangerB  thickened 
around  our  good  king  and  his  beau- 
tiful queen. 

My  mother  swept  back  into  her 
proud  heart  the  tide  of  indignation 
that  surged  up,  and  threatened  to 
burst  the  barriers  she  had  so  long 
self  imposed  on  all  that  related  to 
feeling  and  sentiment. 

But  soon  our  position  became 
untenable,  and  the  faithful  Victor 
was  at  length  despatched  in  disguise 
to  the  nearest  town,  for  intelligence 
as  to  the  safest  means  of  escape  for 
such  noted,  watched,  and  suspected 
aristocrats  as  we  knew  ourselves 
to  be. 

Many  of  the  peasants  were  true 
to  us,  but  the  delegates  sent  down 
from  Pa&jis  i&e'emed  ubiquitous,  and 
created  a'nlimic  reign  of  terror  in 
our  once  peaceful  and  happy  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Spies  constantly  made  irruptions 
into  the  ch&teau,  searching  for 
hidden  nobles,  whom  they  were 
bent  upon  finding  in  our  heavy 
armoires,  and  beneath  the  mas- 
sive, gilded,  four-post  bedsteads, 
but  all  in  vain,  and  the  scenes 
would  at  times  have  been  abso- 
lutely ludicrous,  were  it  not  that 
ours  was  the  losing  side,  conse- 
quently it  was  not  we  that  could 
laugh. 

So  place  or  nook  was  too  sacred 
for  these  human    bloodhounds  to 

Eeer  into,  and  methinks  I  can  still 
ear  the  coarse  voice  of  the  newly- 
appointed  mayor  as,  after  a  fruitless 


visit  of  inspection,  he  assembled 
us  all  before  him,  and  jeeringly  ad- 
dressed my  mother,  whose  haughty 
spirit,  like  Marie  Antoinette's, 
never  quailed  before  our  oppres- 
sors. 

"Hola!  citoyenne  Marie  Chev- 
reui),  you  have  got  off  this  time, 
but  beware  how  you  act  or  conspire 
against  the  Republique  une  et  in- 
divisible. Gare  voire  tele  then. 
Elle  santera  comme  celle  de  Ma- 
dame  Veto,  some  of  these  days." 

"  I  say,  pretty  one," — here  the 
monster  turned  towards  me,  and 
chucked  me  under  the  chin, — "  thou 
hadst  best  look  out  for  an  honest 
republican  husband,  instead  of  a 
painted  and  greased  aristocrat.  My 
faith,  if  I  were  not  married  already, 
I'd  take  thee,  and  welcome.  Come 
along,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his 
satellites,  "and  raiud  what  I  say, 
veuve  Chevreuil." 

"  Sir,"  replied  my  mother,  bend- 
ing low  with  stately  grace,  "  you 
do  my  daughter  and  me  too  much 
honour.  Your  commands  shall  be 
obeyed.  Celine"  (as  the  man  left 
the  courtyard),  "you  will  find  eau 
de  moiisseline,  or  frangipane  on  my 
toilette  ;  go,  majille,  bathe  your  face 
in  it.  That  man  touched  you,  et  je 
sens  le  roturier  d'dci" 

After  a  somewhat  protracted 
absence,  Victor  returned  with  in- 
telligence of  an  alarming  nature. 
The  ch&teaux  were  being  still  more 
rigorously  searched,  and  even 
M'sieu'  Tr'vise,  as  the  country 
people  called  him,  was  a  prisoner 
in  Herville  (the  name  of  his  place), 
although  his  opinions  leaned  to  the 
popular  side ;  but  he  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  by  saving  some 
unhappy  aristocrats  ;  and  now 
Victor  feared  matters  would  go 
hard  with  him. 

I  listened  breathlessly  to  this 
account,  and  rapidly  ran  over  in 
my  mind  sundry  ways  of  helping 
him. 

My  mother  even  was  moved,  and 
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dear  Aunt  Fleury,  who  had  known 
and  loved  him  as  a  boy,  warmly 
expressed  her  Borrow. 

44  Eugenie,"  she  exclaimed, "  what 
can  be  done  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  Claire,"  replied 
my  mother.  "You  and  I  are  trop 
suspectes  to  aid  him  ;  though, 
heaven  knows,  I  would  do  much 
for  the  son  of  my  husband's  oldest 
friend.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Monsieur  de  Brillon 
has  greatly  degraded  himself  and  his 
order  by  siding,  ever  so  slightly,  with 
the  people." 

il  Alas,  yes,  my  sister,"  was 
Madame  le  Fleury 's  reply  ;  "  but 
he  is  young,  et  a  jeunessc,  beaucoup 
se  pardonne.  I  will  retire  to  the 
oratory,  and  pray  for  him." 

"  And  I,"  said  my  mother,  '•  will 
remain,  and  think  what  can  be 
done." 

Mademoiselle  Celine  had,  mean- 
while, both  prayed  and  thought, 
and  you  shall  Boon  hear  the  result 
of  her  cogitations. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  ere 
this  that  our  establishment  had 
perforce  been  reduced  to  very  nar- 
row limits. 

Victor  and  Coralie  still  remained 
with  us,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of 
the  other  servants,  and  good  Fran- 
chise, my  nurse,  with  her  daughter, 
Scolastique,  often  came  to  Chev- 
reuil  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
the  work  was  hoavy. 

Never  had  I  admired  and  revered 
my  mother  so  much  in  her  grandeur 
as  now,  when  all  the  outward  acces- 
sories of  her  rank  were  being  gra- 
dually withdrawn.  Not  a  murmur 
or  complaint  passed  her  lips. 

My  aunt,  too,  bore  all  with  saint- 
like gentleness,  and,  in  fact,  both 
sisters  denied  themselves  as  much 
as  they  could,  in  order  to  help 
those  still  worse  off  than  our- 
selves. 

Moreover,  my  mother  furnished 
monetary  assistance  to  Royalist 
plotters    on  behalf  of  our  perse- 


cuted monarch  and  his  maligned 
queen,  so  that  the  ancient  house 
of  Poutevrault  Chevreuil  was  in  a 
very  impoverished  condition. 

As  poverty  gives  us  many  strange 
acquaintances,  so  does  it  also  break 
down  social  barriers  ;  therefore, 
Louise,  you  need  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  grand' maman  had,  at 
this  time,  more  liberty  than  for- 
merly, and  was  not  looked  upon  as 
such  a  mere  automaton  by  Madame 
la  Chatelaine,  to  whom  I  gladly 
made  myself  useful  in  many  ways, 
but  silently  and  unobtrusively.  Oh, 
the  pent-up  joy  of  doing  something 
for  my  mother,  who  would  at  times 
relax  somewhat  of  her  stateliness, 
and  reward  me  with  a  courteous 
smile  and  thanks. 

Now,  petite,  I  shall  tell  you  of 
my  efforts  to  save  Louis  de  Trevise, 
which  were,  in  a  measure,  aplanis, 
by  the  aforesaid  diminution  of  our 
trappings  of  state. 

Of  course  I  had  read  of  persons 
being  saved  by  others  taking  their 
place  in  prison;  but  oh,  dear  me, 
with  my  five  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half  of  height,  how  could  I  hope  the 
tall  and  stalwart  Marquis  would  ever 
be  mistaken  for  little  me  ?  Never- 
theless, something  must  be  tried. 

I  was  far  too  romantic  to  let 
another  save  him. 

Ce'line  must,  in  a  measure,  atone 
for  the  past.  Herville  was  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  Chevreuil, 
but  there  was  a  short  cut  to  it 
through  our  woods,  and,  as  I  knew 
my  mother  and  aunt  would  occupy 
themselves  by  playing  chess  in  the 
evening,  they  were  less  likely  to 
miss  me,  provided  I  could  get  back 
by  supper  time.  It  was  now  past 
three. 

Consequently,  I  summoned  my 
faithful  ally,  Victor,  and  bade  him 
be  in  readiness  to  accompany 
me  in  half-an-hour's  time.  Then 
I  flew  down  to  a  room  where 
tools  were  kept,  and  selecting 
a    strong    file,  some  nail?,  and    a 
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hammer,  together  with  a  long  and 
thick  piece  of  eon!,  1  concealed 
them  in  a  deep  pocket  then  worn. 
Meeting  Scolastique  on  my  way 
back,  I  motioned  her  to  follow  me, 
and  when  we  reached  my  room,  1 
bolted  the  door  carefully,  then  im- 
ploring my  companion  to  he  quick 
and  noiseless,  I  made  her  dofl'  the 
peasant's  coif  and  upper  garment*, 
transferring  them  immediately  to 
my  own  person,  thus  effecting  a 
total  transformation  in  my  appear- 
ance. 

I\»nr  ScolaMique  opened  great 
eve*  of  astonishment  at  me,  *<>  tli.it 
I  ciuM  scarce  refrain  from  a  Liii^h, 
evru  in  that  supreme  moment. 

"  Ma'm  Celine,  is  it  a  coined v 
you  are  going  to  play  r" 

••  No,  my  good  girl.  Pray  heaven 
it  mav  not  turn  out  a  tragedv  after 
all.  Now.  attend  to  what  I  sav, 
and  a*k  no  questions,  nor  answer 
anv.  hut  after  1  leave  the  room, 
bolt  the  door  again,  and  remain 
here  tilt  my  return,  beseeching  lit 
&iiiifr-Virryc  to  protect  and  help 
me.  If  any  one  comes,  t»ay  you 
cannot  admit  them,  and  wi*h  to 
remain  quiet.  MumV  your  voice, 
via  Jill r  (the  poor  thing's  wa*  ra injur 
a  out  ranee),  and  speak  as  if  from 
between  the  bed  clothes.  They 
will  think  it  is  me— so  much  the 
bettrr." 

"Ah !  /frti/r  le  roup.  Ma'm  Vile,  that 
is  t«  o  much,"  said  Scolastioue,  gisp- 
ins  v\  it  it  laughter  at  the  ban.*  idea 
of  being  mistaken  for  me. 

•■  Weli,  nr\er  mind,  but  do  your 
be*t,"  raid  I.  quitting  the  room  and 
•tumbling  upon  font  lie,  who  was 
coming  up- stairs  at  the  momeut. 

"Chut!"  I  mhiftjieivd,  pointing 
to  my  owu  door  in  a  warning 
manner. 

*k  Ttrmt  '  haa  Ma' in  Vile  the  siiV/- 
rainr  f  Oh*  in  that  tase  I  shall 
go  about  quietly  enough,  and  don't 

nt  you  or  anybody  to  tell  mo  to 

tranquil;"  and  Coral ic  loused  her 
•ontempt  a  privileged 


aerrant  manifests  towards  an  out* 
sider. 

Taking  no  notice,  I  slipped  pa»t 
her,  feeling  thankful  to  be  unre- 
cognized, and  found  Victor  awaiting 
me  in  the  basse  cour,  as  I  had  ap- 
pointed. 

For  an  instant  he  was  taken 
aback,  but  I  put  my  finger  to  my 
lips,  and  he  discreetly  followed. 

We  remained  silent  till  the  wood 
was  reached,  and  then  poor  Victor's 
curiosity  could  no  longer  coot  a:  u 
itself. 

"  Hut,  dear,  good  Ma' in  Vile,  in 
the  n.ime  of  all  the  taints,  what  are 
ymi  ah.  nit ':  " 

"  Victor,  my  father's  friend,  and 
my  plawnate,  is  iu  peril,  nud  I  go 
to  saii*  bin..*' 

*'  Ali!  that  is  fine.  I  will  help 
too  \wtli  all  my  heart." 

•*  Thanks,  my  good  Victor.  I 
knew  \oii  would  be  true." 

"  I  should  think  so.  Me  and 
mine  who  have  eaten  Monseigneur'e 
bread  fur  so  long.  Ah!  If  I  had 
my  wil\  rrs  ro*jutn*  repulUcaim* 
dantrrairnt  *ur  la  rorde  prvttv  soon. 
allrzr 

"  lluth,  Victor,  trees,  like  valla, 
may  have  car*.  But  now,  mom 
gar  em.  listen.  When  we  arrive 
near  Iferwlle,  wait  without  seeming 
to  do  mi,  and  keep  both  ryes  and 
ears  open  for  whatever  may  occur. 
I  shai!  rejoin  you  ouickly,  if  |*o*w 
sible,  but,  my  cinkI  foster-brother 
(the  term  he  liked  best),  should 
anvthitig  hap|>eit  to  me  (here  in- 
voluntarily my  vo;ce  trembled)  go 
ba<.k  to  my  mother,  and  say  1  crave 
her  pardon  for  going  on  this  errand 
without  a»ling  her  permission,  but 
that  1  do  ■<>  to  repair  a  greet  wrong, 
and  reuder  myself  worthy  of  my 
father's  name." 

'Ah  '  Ma'mWlle."  and  poor  Vic- 
tor sobbed, "  your  le  eo*pt  that  it  too 
much.  I  will  not,  cannot  leave  you 
to  be  murdered  :  And  how  am  I 
then  to  look  in  the  face  of  Madame 
la  Cla'elaine,  and  bear  her 
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fully  call  me  'lAchepoltron/'  No! 
let  me  die  at  once." 

"  What  —  Victor  —  and  Coralie  ? 
Do  not  despair  of  me.  God  and 
the  Virgin  will  be  my  protectors. 
Come,  my  friend,  cheer  up ;  all  may 
end  well  yet.  Here  we  are  near 
the  house.  Now  adieu.  Keep  care- 
ful watch  and  ward,  and  fear  not/' 
said  I,  tripping  off  with  an  air  of 
eourage,  partly  real,  partly  affected, 
ere  he  had  time  to  remonstrate 
further,  and  making  my  way  round 
to  the  back  entrance,  I  soon  stood 
in  the  large  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
where,  for  centuries,  the  culinary 
operations  of  the  house  of  TreWise 
had  been  carried  on. 

Now,  tnon  ange,  I  knew  a  great 
deal  about  said  house,  and  its  in- 
mates, for,  had  not  mere  Frai^oise, 
my  nurse,  often  spoken  of  her  cousin 
Susanne,  the  time-honoured  cook  in 
that  establishment ;  and  was  not 
my  foster-sister,  Scolastique,  high  in 
favour  with  that  august  personage, 
and  even  at  times  permitted  to  con- 
template the  mysteries  of  Ude  and 
Vatel,  U  martyr  du  rdt  t 

I  dare  say,  petite^  you  have  been 
wonderinghitherto  at  grand" matnans 
Btrange  proceedings,  but  are  now 
beginning,  doubtle3s,  to  see  things 
more  clearly,  and  when  I  add  that 
the  Picnrd  patois  and  accent  were 
familiar  to  me,  you  will  understand 
everything  still  better. 

Let  me,  however,  describe  what  I 
saw  in  Monsieur  de  Trevise  Brillon's 
kitchen. 

Lolling  about  on  settles,  forms, 
and  tables,  were  sundry  republican 
soldiers,  in  undress,  and  with  an 
alarmingly  free  and  easy  manner 
that,  I  confess,  made  me  quake  in 
my  shoes. 

Near  the  huge  fireplace,  within 
the  precincts  of  which  a  moderately 
Bized  family  could  have  been  seated, 
stood  the  redoubtable  Susanne,  a 
large  soup-ladle  in  one  hand,  whilst 
the  other  held  the  cover  of  a  gi- 
gantic   saucepan    that    simmered 


musically  on  the  blazing  fire,  which 
reflected  itself  on  Susanne's  equally 
blazing  face. 

" Allow  la  mere"  cried  a  young 
man,  "  be  quick,  we  famish.  Is  the 
Eepublic  to  be  kept  waiting  for  its 
soup  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  I  choose,"  answered 
Susanne  undauntedly,  adding,  "  you 
are  an  ungrateful  pack.  Here  am 
I,  suant  sang  et  eau  for  your  good 
pleasure,  and  much  thanks  I  get." 

After  this  forcible  but  unrefined 
speech,  there  was  a  coarse  laugh 
from  some,  whilst  others  murmured ; 
but  at  this  juncture  Susanne,  catch- 
ing sight  of  me  as  I  stood  timidly 
in  the  doorway,  called  out, — 

"Sola/  my  good  Scolastique, 
thou  hast  come  just  in  time.  I  die 
with  fatigue;  thou  shalt  aid  me. 
Here,  child,"  and  she  ladled  out 
some  soup,  "take  up  not  mattre's 
dinner." 

"  Nenni  mkre  Susanne,"  said  I, 
with  rustic  bashfulnesp,  %t  I  cau't 
go  up  into  M'sieu'a  room." 

"Thou  wilt  do  as  I  bid  thee, 
simpleton,  without  a  word  said. 
Tiens,  let  me  set  out  the  soup  and 
poulet.  Now,  take  the  waiter,  and 
go  straight  up."  aR   L^x 

"But  which  is  M^si^B  room 
now,  mhre  Susanne?"  8I  jr 

"  Ah  !  bah  !  thou  art  enough  to 
drive  me  off  my  head.  Not  maitre 
is  relegated  to  the  oratory  now  by 
ces  Messieurs  7£,"  and  she  finished 
the  sentence  with  an  ineffably  con- 
temptuous toss  of  her  becapped 
head. 

"  A  la  bonne  Tieure  citoyenne"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  soldiers  jumping 
up,  "but  we  don't  admit  of  mes- 
sieurs or  maitres  here.  The  one 
and  indivisible  Bipublique  has  de- 
creed that  all  Frenchmen  be  free, 
and  if  I  permit  yon  cursed  aristocrat 
to  get  his  dinner  at  all,  the  rosy 
lips  of  this  lass  shall  assuredly  pay 
toll  first }"  and  to  my  extreme  dis- 

fust,  be  advanced  towards  me  with 
ateful  familiarity,  but  in  an  instant 
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Susanne  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and, 
applying  her  hot  ladle  with  startling 
eilt'ct  to  his  cheek,  stopped  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  discomfited  youth  rubbed  his 
face  ruefully,  amid  the  merriment 
of  his  companions,  whilst  I  escaped 
gladly  and  nimbly,  albeit  the  tray 
1  bore  was,  with  its  contents,  heavy 
enough  for  a  young  lady  of  quality 
to  carry. 

I  could  hear  Susannc's  angry 
voice  raised  in  threatening  accents, 
whilst  she  promised  to  bury  the 
head  of  the  next  offender  in  her 
bulky  pot  au  feu  ;  whereupon  one 
of  the  men  called  out  to  Jules, 
"  My  faith,  you  were  a  fool  not  to 
calincr  the  cook — I  always  do." 

After  this  I  heard  no  more,  in 
my  hurry  and  anxiety  to  reach  the 
oratory,  which  I  had  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  hearing  lay  to  the  right 
of  the  first  corridor,  up  the  grand 
staircase. 

On  I  went,  and  soon  reached  it, 
as  I  supposed,  but  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  door,  oppressed  by 
a  multitude  of  feelings.  Shame, 
modesty,  love,  each  strove  for  the 
mastery,  and  the  question  moreover 
arose,  "  Am  J  about  to  save  him  for 
Julie  de  Serville  ?  "  But,  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  crushed  down  the  ignoble 
sentiment,  and  was  about  to  knock, 
when  a  sentry,  whom  I  had  not  ob- 
served, came  from  out  the  gloom  of 
the  far  end  of  the  lengthy  passage 
and  addressed  me  with  rough  good 
humour,  untainted  bv  freedom. 

"  Hein  !  lafillette^  thou  art  going  * 
to  take  in  the  prisoner  s  supper  or 
dinner,  whichever  the  ffipublique 
allows  it  to  be  called,"  with  a  comical 
wink  of  the  eye  that  did  not  say 
much  for  his  devotion  to  her. 

"  My  faith,"  he  continued,  "  I 
pity  those  poor  devils  of  aristocrats, 
so  go  in  peace,  my  child,  and  be 
thankful  that  my  heart  is  another's, 
otherwise  I  should  at  once  enlist 
thee  in  our  corps,  thou  art  so 
pretty/9  and,  with  a  theatrical  a\r, 


he  flung  open  the  door,  addressing 
a  gentleman  who  sat  at  a  table, 
leaning  his  head  on  one  hand,  whilst 
the  other  held  a  book  he  had  evi- 
dently been  reading. 

"  He,  citoyen,  t>7a,  I've  brought  a 
deuced  good-looking  lass  to  thee. 
Thou  wilt  eat  with  a  better  appetite 
if  her  eyes  season  the  sauce.  Go 
in — what  art  thou  afraid  of?  The 
citizen  won't  eat  thee."  Where- 
upon he  pushed  me  in  good-hum  our- 
edly,  and  shut  the  door,  leaving  the 
false  Scolastique  in  a  state  of  mind 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  Marquis,  for  it  was  he,  raised 
his  head,  and  in  a  gentle  tone  bado 
me  set  down  my  burden  before  him, 
remarking, — 

"It  is  too  heavy  for  thee,  petite, 
and  unfortunately  I  have  no  ser- 
vitors to  relieve  thee.  We  have 
changed  all  that  now."  He  smiled 
in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  I 
busied  myself  (awkwardly  enough, 
I  confess,  for  my  hands  shook  so) 
in  arranging  his  food,  but  utterly 
unable  to  speak,  although  expiring 
to  do  so. 

De  Br i lion's  eyes  again  sought 
his  book,  and  I  endeavoured  to  gain 
courage,  but  my  tongue  refused  to 
act.  At  last  I  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  M'sieiC  est  servi." 

The  unsteadiness  of  my  voice 
rather  detracted  from  the  assumed 
Heard  accent,  and,  as  though  some- 
thing struck  him,  he  started  and 
gazed  at  me. 

Recovering  myself  instantly,  I 
said,  "  Oh !  M'sieu',  she  has  sent 
me  to  save  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  good 
girl?" 

"  Ma'm'telle  Celine,  M'sieu'.  She 
is  penetrated  by  your  position,  and 
so  is  the  Chatelaine.  Dame  /  .they 
would  all  help  you." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil  help  me !  "  he  cried  with 
astonishment.  "  Thou  dreamest* 
girl." 

u  "Newnv*  \«as<««*&* "  our  ma'm  - 
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selle  pities  you  and  your  betrothed, 
her  playfellow,   and  wants  to   see 

both  happy "    A  random  shot, 

this,  fired  under  cover  of  Scolas- 
tique's  gear,  with  the  courage  of  a 
poltroon. 

" 1  am  much  obliged  to  her," — 
this  with  offended  dignity,  and  a 
drawing  up  of  his  fine  person  to  its 
full  height,—"  but  having  no  be- 
trothed, I  do  not  need  your  young 
mistress's  compassion  or  charity. 
Go,  you  may  tell  her  so— but  stay," 
softening  his  voice  and  returning  to 
the  seignorial  tuloiement;  "  paitvrc 
enfant,  thou  hast  perchance  risked 
thy  young  life  to  serve  me.  I  can 
but  give  thee  thanks,  my  present 
hosts,"  he  added,  sarcastically, 
•'  having  emptied  my  pockets." 

44  Oh !  Monsieur,"  I  cried,  over- 
come by  his  gentleness,  and  the 
blissful  news  of  his  n on- betrothal, 
41  give  me  more,  I  beseech  you. 
Grant  me  pardon  and  pity." 

44  What !  "  exclaimed  De  Brillon, 
<cyou,  Celine,  in  this  room.  Am  I 
awake,  or  mad?  Did  you  not  hate 
and  repulse  me  after,  as  I  fondly 
hoped,  letting  me  believe  for  a  short, 
happy  period  that  1  was,  at  least, 
not  distasteful  to  you?  Oh  !  it  was 
cruel." 

44 1  know  it  all,"  was  my  reply 
entrecoupte  by  sobs. 

44  But  then  it  was  all  an  error.  I 
thought  Louise  de  Trevise  and  the 
Marquis  de  Brillon  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons  until  that  fatal  night 
when  I  heard  your  name  coupled 
with  that  of  Julie  de  Serville." 

44  Then,  in  heaven's  name,  answer 
me,"  he  cried  with  passionate  ear- 
nestness ;  4I  dare  I  hope  again  ?  " 

44  If  you  will,"  said  I ;  44but  think 
now  only  of  your  safety.  Here,  take 
these,"  and  I  quickly  drew  forth  my 
precious  file,  cord,  hammer,  and 
nails,  eagerly  thrusting  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  astonished  young 
man. 

Hastily  seizing  on  and  hiding 
them  beneath  the  cushion  of  his 


fauteuil,  De  Brillon  turned  to  me, 
and  clasping  my  hands  in  his,  the 
whole  torrent  of  his  deep  and  long 
pent-up  love  gushed  forth,  fairly 
alarming  me  by  its  vehemence  and 
intensity. 

•  "  Hush ! "  I  cried,  "  time  presses, 
and  your  days,  I  fear,  are  numbered. 
Escape  when  and  as  you  can.  Every 
night  my  nurse's  son  will  watch  in 
the  Chevreuil  woods  for  you,  and 
conduct  you  either  to  the  chateau 
or  his  mother's  cottage,  where  I  think 
you  would  be  safer  than  with  us;  for 
although  we  should  gladly  shelter 
your  father's  son,  yet,  alas !  our 
house  and  its  inmates  are  marked 
and  doomed,  ere  long,  to  destruc- 
tion !  On  meeting  Victor,  let  your 
watchword  be  4  Faith.*  He  knows 
enough  to  be  trusted,  and  is  true  as 
steel.     Farewell,  I  must  fly." 

uOh!  my  Celine,  my  saint.  Just 
reunited,  must  we  part  ?  How  can 
I  thank  you  ?  " 

44  Live  for  us,"  I  cried,  "  and  for- 
swear these  monsters  that  desolate 
our  land." 

"  Nay,  my  love ;  their  cause  is 
holy,  but  they  have  polluted  and 
degraded  it." 

At  this  juncture,  the  sentry's  foot- 
steps were  heard  approaching  De 
Brillon's  room,  and  he  felt  at  once 
that  the  interview  must  end. 

Disregarding  the  laws  of  etiquette 
with  which  I  had  been  encompassed, 
Louis  flung  his  arms  round  me  in  a 
passionate  embrace. 

41  Go,  my  life,"  he  exclaimed, 
"may  God  and  his  saints  watch 
over  and  guard  ray  treasure." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  the 
young  soldier  thrust  his  head  in, 
saying,— 

44  Via,  citizen,  time's  up.  I 
thought  this  pretty  lass  might  have 
some  news  to  give  you,  so  let  her 
stop,  but  my  cdnsiqne  won't  allow 
more  grace.  Now  therefore,  fiUetU, 
quick,  march,"  and  good-temperedly 
taking  me  by  the  shoulder,  he  turned 
me  out,  and  fastened  the  door  out- 
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aide  with  a|'i'»ii-U-ivmfi  key.  not  how- 
ever bef.-re  lh  J  hi  Hon  and  I  hud 
exchange  d  uiiv  glance  <f  im  measur- 
able I  «\c! 

Oh.  mv  l*a\ard !  <ii»m  ir.vr  cf  jwnj 

*        •  » 

tr;ii"7irt  :h;it  skvprst  peacefully 
ill  v.»n  € j 1 1  i e :  ]jigh>h  churchyard, 
ran  it  imbed  lie  that  tliv  (.Mine 
lives  to  :•  11  the  ii)"iuiii'<il  talc."  Ah. 
J«ouisi«!  how  true  i;  i«>  "  the  heart 
knowi-th  its  own  biiieriii-*s." 

Mv  f r i •  1 1 < i 2 v   otMitiv.  wlii -in  I  *ns- 

•  •  • 

pi-eiid  of  nu-rr  lit. in  a  -implr  wi-di 
t<>  hi*  km  1  to  his  pii-i-mr,  uhis- 
pen  d.  a««  I  in  «u-d  away. 

•■  .U'i  wit.  In-  i*  i.n!  -ufi- :  ]h  In 
Imn  fit.  iM-.'.i  fan  '  1  f.nrn  d  imi 
canm  here  villi  *o  :  e  d<  "i^ti  ;  and. 
us  y.iii'rc  a  i/inf- '« i. ■■•i.'f  J'P -IT  v  girl, 
)>•■    h«i\lM*d.    mni    *llp    u    t    thinii^h 

li.f  huttriy,  ii.-:».il  itf  tl.»*  kiti-hi-n, 
vliii  h  is  lull  «  l  in v  cnmiade*-  not 

■ 

l>. id  filliVAo  a:  1  ttti-in.  hut.  ma  ft, 
rnpahlt*  nf  anyhing  uhrii  tin*  dunk 
ii  in  thi  in  ':;.«ir'  im  timid.*  :  I 
haveaswi  ■tli-  at  t  ui\<M-lf.  and  iua\be. 
Vuurs  would  •!••  lit  r  tin1  satin-  good 
turn.  1  Iv  !  1  l.r.ir  tin-  I.ifutfii.iiil 
<*iiliiiiiLT.  tt  i"'-'  ii n  «/  til-'*  t'Fr*"f 

—  * 

(i ratrMlli \  | • : « —  i » i --T  tin-  Imlii  *t 
1'iTiou's  h.m-l.  I  iu»!i«-il  along  tin* 
ri-ni'l  r.  ami.  fallowing  Ins  a  luce, 
t'SiMpi-d  the  noi^y  r<'Vf!h-rs  m  tin.' 
kit< -lit  ii.  a i hi  *ooii  ii j-iitit'il  mv  faith- 
fill  Vi'-'nr.  vh.i  had  l-ciii  an\i'»u«dv 
awaiting  my  iitmn.  1 1 1*«  j->y  «>n 
string  mo  w.i*  unhoumh  d.  ami  I 
#|Uii'kiy  male  hi m  a>-'|uaiiit*  1  with 
Uir  su-.v.  -»«  i  f  my  nii^-i'ii.  Icning 
out  tl.i-  trinii  i  pa**n.:«v  «-f  cnur^1 

"  Muni  *il!i .  Haii  h-\  "•  \-iii  uro 
vrrv  brate;  ai.d  Vi.  :«-i  must  iml  In' 
ho  Inn  I   :n  i'  -uia^t   n.  uln-       Win  ii 

Mmi'II*   ll    hi  m'  gi'l-   "Ul.   1    "•li.lil  l.lk<> 

him  t-»  mv  in  tin  i  V  nn*l  tm-ii  fll 
will  )m*  well.  Ih*  niu-t  di«giu*e 
himself  a«*  a  i rpuMiiMi.  mis-1i«  r.  "Tis 
thf  Im  *t  «'at\l  now  a-d.iy«.  mi  luckily. 
IV or  in  mou  !  t-j  bo  |»n^oiur  in  hu 
own  li«aito  '  I*.ii*f  !  it '4  too  bad  ! 
and  all  for  c'.ewrly  pfttini;  a  batch 
of  nobl**  out  "f  a  ilrr  to  a 
place 


heard  tell.  Ma'in  selle  Ct  line  (can  it 
be  true?),  that  the  people  can't 
speak  a  word  of  French,  and  never 
sec  the  sun ;  and  that  th«»v  don't 
believe  in  the  Dlosst'd  Virgin,  nor 
the  saints,  and  are  alwati  catin* 
beef  and  drinking  hecr,  and  grnw 
as  lar^e  as  oxen." 

"Not  quite  so  hail  as  thit.  *>nn 
ami,  howi-vor.  I  expect  to  be  tin- re 
some  of  these  dav*.  if  our  tneinu*« 
leave  my  head  n»  my  shotil  Im 
h>n^  eiiuii^h.  Will  you  ami  t'oralie 
follow  our  Im tii in*.  Victor  '" 

"  Av.  that  we  will.  Ma'ui'stlle  aiul 

hi   mi  rr  uould   d  >   so   too.    hut    thi»t 

SiMla^tiiiui1  ha^  stuj  idlv  ^:\taii  her 
In-art  to  out1  of  tl.o*e  ropiiMuaan«. 
and  >o  she  must  >tav  hthiml  with 
her.  He  is  a  good  enough  lad.  only 
hitd-n  hv  the  new  mania.  Tmrt. 
In-  will  hi  Ip  M'>icu*  Louis  Imth  to  a 
di*«guiso  und  means  of  escape." 

"Thanks.  Victi-r!  \ou  are  tnilr 
ii. valuable :  and  now.  mum  o.tir^H, 
he  Mire  t  »  wateh  nightly  fur  but 
one  coining  thi«>  way  !r««m  Hir\illr. 
lie  ineuihtT  the  p.i»»%wi>rl.  '  Faith  ' 

■•  Hon  wily,  Ma'mVelle.  There* a 
too  hitle  of  u  now  for  me ;  so  I  shall 
c»  itaiulv  recullect  it. ' 

Our  path  lay  amid  thick  sombre 
wii-<il«  ;  hut  my  cum  pan  ion  know  all 
tin.*  shoit  cuts  tin1. >ugh  them,  «<j 
that  we  managed  to  reach  the  cha- 

trail      hi-fi  !••     ll'rtViT-tllllr.     f«»r     Hit 

iiiotht  r  miih  hi  the  habit  i>f  a«^«m- 
bling  h«  r  ill  pn.tleiits  t'Vtn  e\emnc 
wh'ii  we  wire  m  the  country.  au«l 
r,  aiui-j  tu  th«  in  fr^m  h«r  /.ir»# 
,1  H  tut  tt  for  awhile  ere  wc  retires! 
to  r*»t. 

i  Ui  thin  occasion,  happily,  the 
frw  ilnme^iic^  who  remained  had 
betaken  tin  in  si  lv.  s  to  the  lar^e 
kitchi-n.  doubtlr*>9  for  com|ian\.  the 
times  Wing  so  unsettled,  and  grim 
iiiunh-r  slalLing  through  our  In^aa- 
tiful  land — so  tin  re  wan  some  ex* 
cu«e  for  that  proverbially  nenoue 
class  being  still  more  so  under 
such  terrible  circumstances. 

Having  ascertained  therelbre  froaa 
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my  faithful  henchman,  whom  I  had 
sent  on  before  as  a  scout,  that  the 
coast  was  clear  for  my  entrance,  I 
ran  in  quickly,  and  reached  my 
room  unperceived,  startling  poor 
Scolastiquo  out  of  a  pleasant  nap, 
into  which  she  had  fallen  during 
my  absence. 

'•  Bon  Dieu,  Mam  selle !  but  you 
frightened  me,1*  she  said,  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  back  safe  and 
sound.  Let  me  aid  you  to  take  off 
my  poor  garments,  which  have  been 
highly  honoured,  I'm  sure." 

14  Did  any  one  come  to  the  door 
while  I  was  away  ?  " 

"Yes,  Ma  mselie, Madame  leFleury 
tapped  at  it,  and  was  told  by  Coralie 
that  you  had  the  migraine.  Ciel !  how 
I  trembled  lest  she  should  enter  and 
find  me  here ! " 

44  Well,  mon  enfant,  you  have  done 
me  good  service,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

44  Perhaps,  dear  Ma  m  'selle,  I  and 
another  may  be  able  yet  to  serve 
you  still  more."  So  saying,  she 
bade  me  a  respectful  good  night, 
and  left  the  room,  whilst  I  finished 
my  toilette,  and  descended  to  the 
Chatelaine's  sitting-room,  where  I 
found  my  mother  and  aunt,  who 
both  expressed  anxiety  about  me, 
and  pleasure  at  my  apparent  re- 
covery. 

I  assured  them,  with  truth,  that 
I  was  now  well,  for  had  I  not  seen 
De  Brillon  ?  and  were  not  his  burn- 
ing words  of  love  still  ringing  in 
my  ears  ?  Yes,  life  had,  from  hence- 
forth, new  charms  for  me;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  peril  both  Louis  and 
we  were  in,  I  felt  this  night  happier 
than  I  had  done  for  many  a  long 
day. 

Now  I  must  hurry  on.  My  story 
soems  to  lengthen,  yet  I  have  not 
told  you  one  quarter  of  all  that  was 
daily  taking  place  around  us. 

That  night  my  mother  read  the 
Licre  d'Heures,  as  usual,  for  our 
scanty  household,  and  we  all  joined 
— ah !  how  fervently !— in  supplica- 


tions for  the  afflicted  royal  family, 
and  their  persecuted  followers. 

Sobs  broke  from  dear  aunt  Fleury's* 
oppressed  heart,  but  no  outward  emo- 
tion betrayed  itself  on  my  mother'* 
face,  or  in  her  voice. 

But  she  was  a  grand  woman ! 

We  retired  for  the  night,  as  usual, 
I  having,  according  to  custom,  knelt 
to  receive  her  blessing,  and  been 
folded  in  the  arms  of  my  beloved 
godmother,  who  offered  up  many  a 
prayer  for  my  safety. 

Somehow,  on  that  memorable 
night,  I  felt  in  a  most  exaltee  mood, 
ready  to  do  or  die,  and  seeming  no* 
longer  the  timid  young  girl  of  for- 
mer days — for,  had  I  not,  in  a 
measure,  entered  the  portals  of  wo- 
manhood, now  that  I  had  listened, 
unchecked,  to  the  sweetest  confes- 
sions and  protestations  ever  breathed 
into  woman's  willing  ear  ? 

And  did  I  not  know  that  my 
preux  chevalier  loved  me  better  than* 
life,  and  was  it  not  henceforth  my 
bounden  duty  to  render  myself 
worthy  of  such  pure  love ! 

Ah !  Louison,  laugh  if  you  will, 
at  my  ancien  regime  prejudices,  but 
believe  me,  my  child,  the  vow  I 
made  that  nighr,  never — God  help- 
ing me — to  disgrace  the  source  from 
whence  I  sprang,  was  not  purpose- 
less, but,  on  the  contrary,  aided 
me  in  after  times  to  bear  hardship, 
want,  and  toil — nay,  worse  than* 
these,  the  bitter  insults,  too  often 
poverty's  accompaniment  in  a 
foreign  land. 

After  retiring  to  my  room,  a 
feeling,  as  of  something  about  to- 
happen  stole  over  me,  and  I  re- 
solved not  to  undress,  but  merely 
lie  down,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

We,  poor  hunted  ones,  were- 
always  au  guet  then,  never  know- 
ing what  might  happen.  Mon  Dieu  t 
what  a  life  it  was  ! 

I  fancy  our  eyes  must  have  ac- 
quired a  strange  look  of  watchful 
dread. 
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But  when  the  danger  came,  we 
were  brave,  mon  cceur,  and  refused 
to  baisser  pavilion  before  our  foes. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not, 
but,  as  morning  dawned,  I  was 
aroused  by  an  odour  of  burning 
and  hoarse  cries  which  startled  me. 

I  rubbed  my  poor  sleepy  eyes, 
and  sprang  to  my  feet  with  horror 
as  the  words,  "  Abas  les  aristocrats" 
"  Brvlez  les  vifs"  etc.,  etc.,  caught  my 
ear — but  ere  I  could  form  a  plan, 
my  door  was  burst  open,  and  two 
young  soldiers  of  the  republican 
army  rushed  in.  Instantly,  one  of 
them  seized  me  in  his  arms,  as 
though  I  was  of  feather  weight, 
and  whispering  the  word  "  Faith," 
at  once  allayed  my  fears,  and — 
yes,  actually,  in  that  awful  scene, 
rendered  me  happy. 

Louis  had  escaped.  It  was  his 
arm  encircled  me— his  shoulder  I 
leant  upon.  Heaven  pardon  me, 
but  I  could  have  died  then  with 
him.  This  selfishness,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  did  not  last  long.  I  quickly 
recollected  others,  and  murmured, — 

"  My  mother  and  aunt " 

"  Hush,  dearest,  all  will  be  cared 
for." 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub 
which,  happily  for  us,  reigned  in 
another  portion  of  the  chateau,  I 
discerned  that  the  man  who  entered 
my  room  with  Louis  had  dis- 
appeared, and  as  the  mob  were 
busy  breaking  open  cupboards, 
drawers,  escritoires,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  we  found  the  coast  wonderfully 
clear  for  our  escape,  and  I  was, 
fortunately,  sufficiently  collected 
(adversity  having  sharpened  my 
wits)  to  direct  Monsieur  de  Trevise 
what  course  to  take  out  of  our  now, 
alas !  burning  chateau,  which  the 
malcontents,  led  on  by  a  discarded 
itttendant  of  my  father's,  had  fired. 

We  escaped  by  a  kind  of  side  pas- 
sage out  into  the  potager,  and  thence 
through  the  woods  to  the  friendly 
shelter  of  my  nurse's  cottage. 


Here  I  learned  that  her  intended 
son-in-law,  who  did  not  join  in  the 
excesses  of  his  companions,  hearing 
what  was  in  store  for  us,  resolved 
to  offer  his  services  as  leader  of 
the  insurgents,  rightly  judging  that 
this  would  be  the  best  way  to  help 
our  doomed  household.  And  as 
Providence  mercifully  ordained  that 
De  Brillon  should  escape  on  that 
very  night,  as  by  a  miracle,  Sco- 
lastique's  lover  procured  republican 
uniforms  for  him  and  Victor,  and 
leading  his  men  to  the  uninhabited 
rooms  of  poor  Chevreuil's  ancient 
chateau,  under  pretence  of  finding 
more  booty  there,  he  left  the  way 
free  to  the  Marquis  and  Victor,  who 
guided  him  to  my  room,  and  then 
quickly  flew  to  rescue  my  mother, 
aunt,  and  his  fellow  servants. 

The  former,  accompanied  by  Co- 
ralie,  had  contrived  to  hide  in  a 
friendly  peasant's  cottage,  fearing 
to  attract  observation  by  bringing., 
more  fugitives  to  his  mother's 
humble  abode,  and  the  latter  fled 
like  timid  sheep  in  all  directions, 
never  to  be  seen  by  us  again ;  for, 
in  those  days  of  terror,  many  nearer 
and  dearer  were  often  suddenly 
parted  for  life,  and  strangers  as 
suddenly  thrown  together.  All  was 
then  confusion  and  irregularity. 
Servants  mounted  to  the  summit 
of  fortune's  ladder,  whilst  their 
employers  were  flung  down  at  its 
foot  to  be  trampled  on  and  crushed 
in  the  mire. 

Great  were  Francoise's  and  Sco- 
lastique's  transports  of  joy  when 
De  Brillon,  panting  and  exhausted 
by  his  exertions  and  emotions, 
placed  me  in  my  kind  old  nurse's 
arms. 

In  an  instant  I  was  covered  with 
kisses,  and  transported  back  to  the 
days  of  happy  childhood.  Once 
more  I  was  her  *'  biche,"  her  u  bel 
ange"  "  son  chou  " — everything,  in 
short,  that  an  enthusiastic  French- 
woman could  call  me. 

She  returned    at  once,   in   her 
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Picard  patois,  to  the  tutoiement  so 
dear  to  a  nurse's  soul. 

As  soon  as  poor  Francoise  be- 
came calmer,  I  entreated  to  be 
taken  to  my  mother,  but  in  vain. 
Till  night  set  in,  I  must  not  be 
seen  abroad,  and  Victor  would  soon 
come  back  to  set  my  mind  at  ease. 
Those  dear  to  me  were  under  la 
Madones  protection,  and  was  she 
not  all-powerful? 

Even  DeBrillon  sided  against  me, 
and  with  loving  decision  forbade  my 
exit  till  the  time  appointed ;  con- 
sequently there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  patience. 

Towards  nightfall  Victor  arrived, 
and  I  learned  the  before-mentioned 
whereabouts  of  my  relatives  and 
his  fiancke.  All,  by  God's  mercy, 
had  escaped,  though  with  difficulty, 
the  drunken  mob  having,  after  ran- 
sacking our  cellars,  caught  sight  of 
the  fugitives,  and  at  once  proposed 
hanging  them. 

44  In  that  supreme  moment,  no? 
,  maitresse  and  Mam  Fleury  behaved 
like  queens,"  said  Victor,  unable  to 
find  a  better  simile;  "even  little 
Coralie  disdained  to  shed  a  tear, 
when,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
Lebrun  (Scolastique's  lover,  Ma'm'- 
selle),  who  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  came  up  and  called 
loudly  to  me  to  take  ces  coquines 
d'aristocrates  to  the  mairie  of  the 
next  town,  as  he  had  an  order  for 
their  destruction,  www  en  regie,  mes 
amis"  he  added,  addressing  his 
men,  who  sulkily  agreed  then  to  let 
us  pass,  which  we  did,  I  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  Mam  la  Com- 
tesse  calm  and  sublime  to  the  last. 
I  left  them  with  Saint  Grls,  the 
wood-cutter,  and  stole  off  to  see 
how  it  fared  with  you,  dear  Ma'm'- 
selle,  about  whom  the  ladies  and 
Coralie  are  breaking  their  hearts 
with  anxiety ;  not*  maitresse  bids  me 
tell  you,  M'sieu'  TrVise,  that  all  but 
this  night's  service  is  forgotten,  and 
that  she  and  mam*  sa  saur  kiss  your 
hand."! 


"Oh!  Victor,  how  can  I  thank 
you  ?  "  cried  I. 

"Bah!  Ma'm'selle,  say  nothing 
about  it/1 

•'  But  now,"exclaimed  De  Brillon, 
whose  countenance  had  lighted  up 
with  joy  at  my  mother's  message, 
uwe  must  hold  a  council  of  war 
as  to  what  is  and  has  to  be  done. 
Ma  pauvre  Celine,  you  have  saved 
nothing,  neither  money  nor  jewels, 
from  the  wreck  of  your  property, 
and  I  have  only  managed  to  secrete 
a  trifle,  my  escape  was  so  hurried. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  M'sieu',  begging 
your  pardon,' '  broke  in  Victor, 
44  our  ladies  carried  off,  luckily,  as 
much  jewellery  and  gold  as  they 
could  when  the  Charivari  com- 
menced. I  heard  them  say  as  hjw 
they  were  always  ready  for  a  start, 
and  had  valuables  packed  up  to 
stow  away  in  their  sacques  at  a 
minute's  notice.  But  here,  M'sieu*, 
is  something  Lebrun  give  me  for 
you,"  and  he  handed  De  Brillon 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper. <{  M'sieu' 
will  pardon  its  soiled  condition,  vu 
the  canaille  I  have  been  amongst." 
And  Victor  drew  himself  up  with 
an  air  of  dignified  contempt. 

"  Certes,  mon  garqon"  replied  De 
Brillon  with  a  merry  laugh,  "  I 
could  pardon  thee  more  than  that 
for  thy  good  offices  to  mo  and 
mine,"  he  added  with  a  look  at  me, 
in  which  the  possessive  tense  far 
outweighed  the  conditional. 

"Yes,"  said  Francoise,  patting 
her  son  approvingly  on  the  back, 
"  'tis  a  good  lad,  and  so  is  Lebrun, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  There,  thou 
necd'st  not  blush,  Scolastique,  for 
hasn't  chacun  got  sa  chacuns  t  Via ! 
M'sieu'  Tr'vise  and  our  Ma'm'selle 
as  thick  as  bees,  and  how  could  he 
help  it?  Isn't  she  the  star  of  the 
world,  and  light  of  our  eyes,  God 
and  the  Madone  protect  her  !  " 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  blush, 
and  cover  my  face  with  both  hands, 
but  Louis  drew  them  gently  away, 
and    retaining  one,  said,  "Then, 
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bonne  mere,  Frai^oise,  I  have  your 
consent." 

"  Tien*  I  I  should  think  so. 
Haven't  I  known  her  since  she 
was  that  high  ?"  placing  her  brawny 
hand  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
floor;  "  and  doesn't  she  creep  into 
every  one's  heart,  la  chirief  and 
didn't  she  always  cdliner  poor  old 
Fran9oise  out  of  her  senses?" 

My  Bayard,  as  I  used  afterwards  to 
call  hi  in,  had  by  this  time  decipher- 
ed the  soiled  scrap  of  paper,  and 
started  up  joyfully,  exclaiming, — 

Ma  bien  aimee,  we  are  saved.  Le- 
brun  is  in  my  friend  Jackson's  con- 
fidence, and  this  paper  has  been 
written  in  cipher  by  the  latter  to 
me,  who  it  directs  to  place  myself, 
if  I  can  escape  from  Herville,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  your  lover, 
belle  Scolastique.  Through  him 
and  Jackson,  I  feel  that  all  our 
party  will  be  enabled  to  quit  this 
blood-stained  land.  But  how  can  I 
see  Lebrun  ?  " 

••  Oh !  M'sieu',  leave  that  to 
me,"  said  Victor,  "  all  must  be  ma- 
naged at  night." 

With  this  sort  of  desultory  talk, 
we  beguiled  the  time  till  evening's 
shadows  came  down  to  hide  the 
work  of  pillage  and  destruction 
going  on  in  my  beloved  Chevreuil, 
whose  downfall  I  could  have  wepta 
had  it  not  been  lor  my  anxiety 
respecting  my  mother  and  aunt, 
and  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  our 
future  fate. 

Still  my  Louis  was  beside  me; 
that  alone  was  bliss,  counterba- 
lancing much. 

Towards  nightfall  a  tap  was 
heard  at  the  cottage  door,  and 
Fran^ise  cautiously  proceeded  to 
open  it,  when  a  rough,  honest 
voice  called  out,  "  Tis  me,  la  mere, 
so  don't  be  frightened,"  and  Le- 
brun, a  hardy,  good-looking  young 
man,  begrimed  with  smoke  and 
dust,  entered  the  little  room  which 
served  as  kitchen  and  salon  to  the 


"  Your  servant,  Ma'm'selle, — I 
mean  citoyenne"  he  said,  respect- 
fully saluting  me  with  a  half  smile, 
which  made  me  fancy  his  republi- 
canism did  not  lie  deep. 

"  Mother,"  he  continued,  after 
affectionately  saluting  Scolastique, 
who  became  of  a  bright  cherry 
colour  under  the  by  no  means 
displeasing  proceeding,  "  give  me 
anything  thou  hast  to  eat  and 
drink,  for,  my  faith,  my  throat  is 
as  dry  as  a  chip/' 

"And  how  goes  it  with  the 
chateau,  citoyen  /  "  I  asked  mourn- 
fully enough. 

"  'Tis  a  thing  of  the  past,  citoy- 
enne. I  would  willingly  have  saved 
it  and  its  contents,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  rascals  had  drunk  themselves 
mad,  and  swore  that  Chevreuil  should 
be  a  heap  of  ruins  by  sunset,  and 
they  have  kept  their  word,  certes  I 
But  here,  citoyenne,  I  made  a  dash 
into  your  room,  and  ransacked  there 
like  a  demon,  breaking  open  locks, 
and  everything  I  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  via  the  result,"  and  the 
worthy  fellow  drew  from  his  pockets, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  sundry  ear* 
rings,  lockets,  bonbonnieres,  fans, 
rings,  brooches,  etc.,  of  sufficient 
value  and  beauty  to  draw  forth 
screams  of  astonishment  from  Sco- 
tastique,  who  could  not  control  her 

44  OhTnTN^eautiful.  Notre  Dame- 
de  la  Roche  hadnS^etter.  Ah !  ciel  t 
the  stars  don't  shinKbrighter,"  etc. 

When  her  ecstasies  had  subsided* 
and  a  general  calm  prevailed,  I  took 
advantage  thereof  to  express  my 
warmest  gratitude  to  Lebrun  for  his 
noble  conduct,  begging  of  him  to 
accept  a  handsome  ring,  which  be 
received  with  evident  pride  and 
pleasure,  though  assuring  me,  with 
truth,  that  he  had  been  actuated  by 
no  actual  hope  or  wish  for  reward. 

I  then  selected  a  pair  of  gold 
earrings,  and  placed  them  in  Sco- 
lastique's  ears,  thereby  nearly  ovei- 
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Dear  Francoise  and  Victor  came 
in  for  their  share,  albeit  the  good 
folks  earnestly  deprecated  receiving 
any  guerdon  for  all  their  exertions 
on  our  behalf. 

The  remainder  of  my  valuables  I 
-divided  with  De  Brillon,  who  took 
his  portion  for  love  of  mes  beaux  yeux, 
as  he  tenderly  said. 

We  then  resolved  ourselves  into 
a  petit  comite  of  ways  and  means 
as  regarded  our  future  plans,  and 
Lebrun,  who  seemed,  by  common 
consent,  to  be  voted  president  of 
the  council,  by  virtue  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Jackson,  who  stood  high 
in  favour  with  the  revolutionary 
chiefs  in  Paris,  strongly  advised  our 
immediate  departure  for  Gravelines, 
where  Jackson  was  stationed  at  pre- 
sent, and  whence  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  for  him  to  ship  us 
off  to  England  in  a  fishing  smack. 

<;  But,"  said  Lebrun,  "you  must 
start  in  two  detachments,  to  avoid 
suspicion ;  therefore,  if  the  citoyenne, 
and  you,  citoyen,  will  come  with  me 
to  Saint  Gris's  cottage  this  night,  in 
order  to  see  how  it  goes  with  her 
people,  she  can  take  Coralie  with 
her,  and  you  three  had  then  better 
take  the  poad  to  Gravelines,  travel- 
ling as  best  you  may  thither.  Hail 
the  peasants  in  patois,  and  ask  a 
lift  from  any  carters  you  meet  en 
route,  and  abuse  the  nobles  to  their 
hearts*  content.  Say  you  have  as- 
sisted to  burn  down  a  chateau,  and 
that  will  serve  to  canonize  you  in 
the  Republican  calendar."  Here  he 
gave  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "  Ma 
foil" continued  Lebrun, "  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  despair  of  onr  cause,  now 
that  la  Sainle  Libertes  robes  are 
steeped  in  blood.  What  say  you, 
citoyen  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  De  Brillon,  "  the 
cause  is  still  holy  and  just,  but  its 
apostles  trail  it  in  the  mire  of  sin 
and  crime  to  serve  their  own  vile 
purposes." 

"  Allonsy  citoyen.  •  Time  presses. 
We  must  start.  Tudieul  that  morsel 


of  supper  has  done  me  good,  for  I 
would  not  touch  a  bit  of  those  ras- 
cals' stolen  food  during  this  day's 
bad  work.  Victor,  mon  gars,  thou 
wilt  take  charge  of  the  citoyennes 
Chevreuil  and  Fleury,  who  must  con- 
sent to  pass  for  thy  mother  and  aunt. 
Thy  Picard  wit  can  do  the  rest.  I 
go  alone  to  my  captain  at  Gravelines. 
He  puts  up  at  the  Coq  Gaulois — 
mind  that.  Now,  mon  ami,  be  off 
with  your  convoy,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions." 

We  all  arose  at  this  rough,  but 
well-meaning  young  man's  bidding, 
and  then  a  most  agonizing  scene 
ensued  between  my  nurse,  foster- 
sister,  and  myself.  We  knew  this 
was  our  last  meeting  on  earth,  and 
these  good  peasants'  grief  was  bound- 
less. 

For  myself,  I  was  little  better. 
We  clung  to  each  other,  and  they 
lavished  on  me  every  term  of  en- 
dearment and  blessing  that  could 
by  possibility  be  thought  of. 

Victor  was  sternly  bidden  to  die 
in  my  defence,  which  he  seemed 
quite  prepared  to  do. 

At  last,  Monsieur  de  Brillon,  with 
gentle  violence,  drew  me  away,  and 
I  quitted  for  ever  that  humble  abode 
of  truth,  love,  and  loyalty. 

This  separation  would,  en  verity 
have  been  too  overwhelming,  but 
that  Louis's  protecting  arm  was 
around  me,  and  his  tender  accents 
sounded  in  my  ear. 

"  Be  brave,  my  little  Celine,"  he 
whispered,  "  and  think  of  the  hap- 
piness awaiting  us  in  a  foreign  land, 
far  from  sights  and  sounds  of  misery. 
There,  my  love,  we  shall  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other,  even  though  our  daily 
bread  be  gained  by  daily  toil." 

In  this  manner  he  strove  to  cheer 
me  as  we  threaded  our  way  in  the 
dark,  through  tangled  masses  of 
brushwood,  to  Saint  Gris's  little  cot- 
tage, which  we  reached  in  safety, 
and  where  the  meeting  between  me 
and  my  relatives  was  more  than 
affectionate. 

«1\ 
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I  then  discovered  how  much  my 
mother  loved  me,  and  felt,  oh !  so 
happy  at  the  gracious  and  grateful 
greeting  she  bestowed  on  Louis. 

Our  plans  were  quickly  unfolded, 
and  my  mother  and  aunt  at  once 
acceded  to  them,  the  former  simply 
remarking  with  calm  dignity, — 

"  As  the  time-honoured  house  of 
Poutevrault-Chevreuil  no  longer  ex- 
ists, all  etiquette  is  over  for  Celine. 
She  is  young,  Monsieur,  to  be  placed 
under  your  care ;  but  you  are  a  man 
.  of  honour,  therefore  I  need  say  no 
more." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  my  lover,  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  regnrdless  of 
lookers  on,  "  Celine  is  mine,  Ma- 
dame. She  has  promised,  and  you 
will  surely  not  say  nay." 

"  How,  Monsieur?  Celine  at  last 
consents  to  be  your  wife.  Is  it  so, 
ma  fill*  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma  mere,  with  your  per- 
mission/' I  murmured. 

u  Fort  bien,  my  child,  you  have 
it ;  but,  sir,  your  bride  is  portionless 
now." 

"  N'importe,  Madame.  She  is  all 
I  want." 

After  a  few  more  words  and  em- 
braces we  parted,  Coralie  gladly  ac- 
companying us,  she  being  warmly 
attached  to  me,  and  moreover  having 
the  hope  of  soon  meeting  her  now 
favoured  swain,  Victor. 

1  shall  not  linger  over  the  events 
of  our  journey,  which  were  manifold 
and  sufficiently  alarming. 

However,  we  reached  Gravelines 
in  due  course,  and  wended  our  way 
to  the  little  inn  of  the  Coq  Gaulois, 
where  we  found  Captain  Jackson 
and  Lebrun  awaiting  us,  and  later 
had  the  felicity  of  being  joined  by 
my  dear  mother,  aunt,  and  Victor. 

Gratefully  did  we  all  thank  the 
good  Providence  that  had  guided  us 
to  this  haven  of  rest  and  compara- 
tive safely,  but  in  which  we  dared 
not  remain. 

Every  moment  was  of  conse- 
quence,    therefore    the    American 


captain,  whose  kindness  we  never 
forgot*  bribed  the  owner  of  a  sail- 
ing vessel  to  take  us  all  on  board 
on  the  night  following  that  of  my 
mother's  arrival. 

Once  upon  the  deck  of  the  little 
tossing  and  uncomfortable  lugger, 
we  felt  secure  from  the  malice  of 
man  at  least,  and  were  able  to  look 
forward  to  brighter  days. 

Our  thanks  to  Jackson  and  Le- 
brun were  not  loud  but  deep,  and 
the  latter  carried  back  our  blessings 
and  fond  messages  from  Victor  and 
Coralie  to  good  Franc^iso  and  Sco- 
lastique. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  we 
recompensed  the  worthy  wood- 
cutters family  for  their  friendly 
shelter,  and  felt  rejoiced  to  think 
there  were  still  some  good  hearts 
left  in  our  poor  once-loved  France. 

Victor  and  Coralie  decided  to 
follow  my  mother's  fortunes,  so  we 
were  a  goodly  party  of  exiles  land- 
ing at  Deal  one  fine  morning  in  the 
year  1791. 

To  say  that  we  did  not  regret  our 
native  land  would  scarcely  accord 
with  truth,  but  the  misery  inflicted 
upon  us  there  certainly  deadened 
the  pang  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  most  bitter!  Soon  in 
this  vour  native  land,  we  found 
friends  who  nobly  seconded  our 
efforts  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, for  we  had  determined,  with 
the  aid  of  Providence,  to  maintain 
ourselves  independently,  if  humbly. 

After  a  time,  Louis  and  I  were 
united  by  an  old  emigre  priest,  and 
subsequently  we  established  a  school 
in  a  suburb  of  London,  to  which 
many  of  the  upper  classes  gladly 
sent  their  daughters  to  obtain  that 
high  finish  of  breeding  and  ton  our 
country  was  so  celebrated  for  before 
the  revolution. 

Of  course,  petite,  everything  did 
not  go  smoothly  with  us,  and  we 
had  many  mortifications  and  priva- 
tions to  endure ;  but,  amid  all,  the 
Y\^c&  ol  \w*  &&?&  m^qu  our  path, 
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and  we  laboured  on  resolutely,  with 
"  Fay  ce  que  doy,  advienne  que 
pour r a  "  for  our  motto.  My  mother 
and  aunt  were  gentlewomen  de 
race,  therefore  behaved,  the  one 
with  Spartan,  the  other  with  Chris- 
tian firmness  throughout  all  our 
vicissitudes,  but  the  grief  we  expe- 
rienced at  the  murder  of  the  good 
king  and  our  adored  queen  was 
overwhelming. 

Soon  we  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  dear  friends,  brutally  massacred 
also  by  those  who  had,  alas !  got  the 
upper  hand,  but  many  happily  es- 
caped to  these  hospitable  shores, 
causing  often  joyful  meetings  to  the 
exiles.  That  picture  of  grandpapa 
and  myself,  to  which  I  alluded  at 
the  outset  of  this  tale,  was  taken  by 
one  (a  young  Frenchman  whom  we 
gladly  befriended)  out  of  gratitude 
to  us  for  securing  his  services  as 
drawing  master  to  our  school. 

It  was  a  fancy  of  mine  that  we 
should  be  represented  Watteau 
fashion,  with  somewhat  of  former 
grandeur  for  entourage,  and  my  hus- 
band laughingly  consented  to  what 
he  styled  woman's  weakness  and 


vanity !  You,  my  love,  fortunately 
have  not  expeiienced  any  of  our 
early  struggles,  the  position  we  then 
occupied  having  gradually  improved, 
for  ultimately,  by  the  kind  exertions 
of  Monsieur  le  Colonel  Jackson  and 
Lebrun — now,  too,  high  in  office, 
some  of  our  property  was  recovered 
and  transmitted  to  us  through  that 
bank  so  well  known  for  its  generous 
treatment  of  the  unhappy  Emigres. 

The  marriage  of  Victor  and  Coralie 
preceded  mine,  and  I  doubt  which 
couple  was  the  happiest. 

In  after  times  they  returned  to 
Chevreuil,  to  gladden  Franchise's 
heart,  and  to  their  latest  breath  re- 
membered us  with  affection. 

Now  all  these  near  and  dear  ones 
are  gone !  He,  the  beloved  of  my 
youth,  and  the  devoted  husband  of 
my  riper  age,  awaits  me  in  heaven, 
whither  my  spirit  longs  to  soar ! 

I  often  feel  as  if  his  was  near 
me,  approving  the  steadfastness  with 
which  I  obeyed  his  injunction  to 
live  for  your  mother,  Louise,  and 
bring  her  up  in  faith,  the  word 
he  loved  so  well. 
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ALCOHOL  AS    A  MEDICINE. 


CH1PTEB  II. 

"  We  hare  no  quarrel  with  him  who  drinks  habitually — that  is  not  our  affair.  But  let 
•him  not  impress  physiology  to  screen  him  in  the  practice.  She  abhors  such  service.  Let 
him  not  drink  on  pretexts ;  but  frankly  admit  that  he  drinks  merely  for  the  excitement 
alcohol  produces.  .  .  .  This  is  fair  and  honourable,  and  this  is  the  only  ground  that 
medical  men  who  habitually  drink  alcoholic  liquors  can  take,  without  impeaching  either 
their  knowledge  or  their  candour." — Dr.  Peaselet,  Professor  of  Physiology y  New  York 
Medical  College, 


Having  given  in  our  first  chapter 
a  general  sketch  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  history  of  opinion 
and  of  inquiry  concerning  the  action 
of  Alcohol  on  the  human  system, 
we  will  now  address  ourselves  more 
particularly  to  an  examination  of 
the  merits  attributed  to  it,  and  on 
which  its  use  as  a  medicine  is  based 
—the  principal  being,  the  assump- 
tion that  Alcohol  is  food !  Let  us 
then,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  un- 
derstand what  is  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  food  ? 

It  is  a  condition  of  animal  life 
that  every  part  of  the  living  body  is 
incessantly,  simultaneously,  and  im- 
perceptibly undergoing  changes  by 
means  of  which  vitality  is  preserved. 
These  changes  consist  in  every  part 
of  the  living  organism  throwing  off 
decomposed  or  effete  matter  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  act  of  living — 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  animal 
organism,  as  ashes  result  from  the 
combustion  of  wood — and  assimi- 
lating, in  lieu  thereof,  nutrient  par- 
ticles iu  reparation  of  the  waste  so 
•caused. 

Decay  and  renovation  are  thus 
continually  going  on,  necessitating 
incessant  changes  in  the  elementary 
substances  of  which  the  human  body 
is  composed,  and  this  is  what  is  called 
organic  life,  on  the  perfection  of 
which  health  depends.  Thus,  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  that  on  an 


adequate  supply  of  nutriment  being 
provided  to  repair  the  waste  of  de- 
composition and  decayso  incessantly 
going  on,  the  due  performance  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  animal 
organism,  as  a  living  system,  is  de- 
pendent. Hence,  Nuiritidn  is  the 
sole  basis  of  animal  existence — of 
organic  life,  while  the  only  source 
of  nutrition  is  Food. 

Physiologically  and  properly 
speaking,  food  consists  of  two  ele- 
mental parts — the  purely  nutritive 
and  the  excrementitious.  This  is 
true  of  all  alimentary  substances, 
no  matter  what  their  classification 
may  be.  "With  respect  to  the  ex- 
crementitious/or  residual  elements 
of  food,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  they  are  of  indispensable  value 
in  the  human  economy;  but  it  is 
with  the  nutritive  elements  that  we 
are  now  concerned.  These  are  of 
two  kinds. 

I.  Elements  that  directly  supply 
nutriment  for  the  repair  of  the 
waste  which  is  perpetually  going 
on  in  the  living  system,  respecting 
which  Professor  Peaseley  observes : 
"  Certain  elements  of  our  food  re- 
pair the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and 
are  hence  termed  nutritive  or  plas- 
tic elements.  These  are  albumen, 
casein,  fibrin,'etc.,  and  these  alone 
are  properly  called  nourishment." 

II.  There  are  also  certain  ele- 
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ments  of  food  that  indirectly  sub- 
serve nutritive  purpose*.  They  are 
essential  constituents  of  food  sub- 
stances, and  furnish  material  as  fuel 
for  conversion  into  heat,  and  thus 
contribute  to  maintain  the  normal 
vitality  of  the  system.  These  ele- 
ments, as  Professor  Peaseley  ob- 
serves, "  do  not  at  all  repair  the 
tissues,  but  being  acted  upon,  after 
they  are  digested  and  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  by  the  oxygen  derived 
from  respiration,  they  are  literally 
burned  up,  and  thus,  producing 
heat,  aid  in  maintaining  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body." 

Now,  it  is  by  undergoing  the 
digestive  process,  that  food  sub- 
stances are  made  capable  of  sub- 
serving nutritive  purposes.  When 
food  is  masticated,  it  passes  into 
the  stomach,  where  it  is  acted  on 
by  the  gastric  secretions,  by  whicli 
its  nutritious  portions  are  separated 
from  the  excrementitious  and  con- 
verted into  chyme.  Passing  out  of 
the  stomach,  the  chyme  undergoes 
further  great  and  important  changes, 
to  which  we  need  not  more  particu- 
larly refer,  until  at  last  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
where  it  mixes  with  the  venous,  or 
impure  blood.  By  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  heart  and  the 
circulatory  system,  the  venous  blood 
is  impelled  into  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation to  be  purified  by  the  oxygen 
from  the  air  we  inspire,  after  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  as  pure,  vivifying,  arterial 
blood,  by  the  circulation  of  whicli 
alone  every  part  of  the  living  organ- 
ism is  reached  and  nourished. 

Such,  very  briefly,  and  generally, 
is  a  description  of  the  process  by 
which  the  animal  body  receives 
nutriment  and  sustentation  from 
food ;  or  rather  by  which  the 
natural  chemistry  of  the  digestive 
and  other  processes  extract  the 
elements  of  food  substances  that 
are  designed  to  serve  the  vital 
purposes  of  nutrition — separating 


them  from  the  excrementitious,  or 
dross,  and  converting  them  into 
pure  blood,  to  become,  as  Dr.  Car- 
penter remarks,  "  the  pabulum  vita 
of  the  whole  system.' ' 

Thus,  it  is  by  the  marvellous 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  that  the  two  great  vital 
purposes  are  carried  on — of  supply- 
ing every  part  of  the  body  with 
renovating  nutriment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  removing  the  decomposed 
waste.  It  is  the  pure  arterial  blood 
that,  issuing  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  charged  with  nutri- 
ent particles,  carries  them  to  every 
part  and  tissue  of  the  body,  where 
they  are  appropriated,  as  required, 
by  assimilation,  and  in  its  return 
course  gathers  up  the  decomposed 
impurities  for  elimination,  as  poi- 
son out  of  the  system. 

We  thus  perceive  that  pure 
blood  is  a  vital  want  of  the  animal 
economy,  without  which  the  mere 
mechanism  of  life  would  speedily 
come  to  a  standstill.     We  further 

Eerceive,  that  pure  blood  can  only 
e  derived  from  the  alimental 
elements  of  food  substances,  con- 
sequently, we  arrive  at  the  all- 
important  conclusion  that — no  sub- 
stance  can  be  considered  food,  which 
does  not  contain  elements  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  nutrition* 
by  entering  into  the  composition  of 
pure  blood.  Thus  we  are  supplied 
with  an  infallible  test  by  which  the 
alimentary  value  of  alcohol  can  be 
determined. 

All  food  substances  have  a 
principle  in  common,  though  they 
do  vary  very  considerably  as  regards 
the  amount  of  nutriment  they  con- 
tain. This  difference  extends  very 
widely,  indeed,  both  with  respect  to 
quantity  and  quality,  but  the  impor- 
tant truth  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned  with  is,  that  no  sub- 
stance can  be  scientifically  regarded 
as  food— as  capable  of  fulfilling 
any  of  the  nutritive  purposes  of 
food,  which  does  not  contain  some 
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nlimental  elements  convertible  into 
blo>d. 

Thus  the  popular,  the  natural, 
au«I  tin*  physiological  sense  of  the 
term  Ji»ott  are  strictly  the  same, 
in  c fleet.  Food  nouri*het.  It  sus- 
tains life.  It  its  the  exclusive 
pii'irce  of  nutrition,  therefore  it 
fallows  that  alcohol,  or  any  other 
MibMancc  pretending  to  be  food, 
\\\w±\  possess  some  constituent  capa- 
b!e  of  entering  into  the  composi- 
ti  >u  of  pure  blond-capable  of  sup- 
plying by  assimilation  nutriment 
to  the  whole  living  organism.  It  is 
st'lt'-cvidt-iit  that  no  hubManee  can 
I"-  properly  regarded  u»  food,  which 
d<<t\s  not  fulfil  this*  essential  condi- 
tion. Let  ut*  tin;  examine  what 
I  retention*  Alcohol  pn»9<  mpch  to 
rank  an  a  f  od  >uh«tance. 

If  we  an*  tn  acei  pt  the  Poor 
Law  l'omnii*.*iouer*  a*  an  ant  Kuril  v. 
\\v  mu»!  at  o:.c«-  totally  discard  the 
demonstrative  niMilt*  of  Mien  title 
iiipiirii'!*.  and  It  ■■«  >iit>  nt  t>»  rnii>idrr 
^with  otluul  igui  irai.ee — that  Al- 
vi  h"d  i-»  fi-iiii '  because  we  find 
t!  at  these  iilur-trit.il-  i  tticiald  have 
i  :.i*!-itird  "  *j-irttti"its  or  fermented 
iiijuor"  :■*  ilit*.  (i rosier,  or  in- ire 
!..iM-hie\ou^,  il'!.> trance  Could  not 
wi-llMie  ti."pl:iw «!. 

/'i//,  ii:  ti:«'  popular  acceptation 
•  •!"  the  term.  ii-ran*  I"--h1;  but  in 
ti.e  ni"re  r.rnil  ard  rertricttd 
phy-i-1  t:i-nl  m-hm\  it  m  p!:»  *  Jv- 1 
yrvj  *  r  for  im  i!ii(»  I-.  tl,i  n.  A\n». 
h-1  Midi  a  de.-cri|  tion  it  loud  ?  a 
i  !.\M<!og;e.d  i.utriu.ent  for  iii\al:  :-  ' 
P  1^  it  in  anv  form  or  «i uaiit it  \ .  i  r 
Li.iier  ai.}  condition*,  ful'il  ti.e  p'jr- 
p»-e-  •  t"  fiM'd  r  l>or*  it  pert  tim. 
or  aid  1:1  t*.e  performance  of,  any 
of  the  funct:"!)*  whlrii  concur  in 
ti.e  MMei.ta'i*!)  of  tie-  tital  rei.ii''. 
my  r  ]>>es  it  *\i\  pli  .r.\  in.it<r:ai 
that  contributes  t"  the  n  \  aratiou 
nf  the  diurii.il  wa-tf.  which,  a*  we 
1;  ive  seen,  is  ess«  nti.il  to  org.i\ic 
hf'-r  IK**  it  entt  r  int-  •  tl  e  c.«m- 
f<-Mlion  of  purr  Moid,  tir  is»  it 
of  l-ung  cfMinilated  iu  anv 


way  to  the  living  organism  r    Mo** 
certainly  not.     All  scientific  inquiry 

tirotesta  against  such  a  physiologies! 
leresy. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  alcohol 
possesses  ail  the  properties  of  those 
admittedly  poisonous  substance*, 
which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
irritate  and  derange  its  healthful 
functions ;  and,  largely  taken,  nar- 
cotise and  paralyze  vital  organic 
action,  induce  disease,  and  cause 
death.  If  this  be  an  accurate 
account  of  the  true  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  internal  economy,  how.  thro, 
can  it  be  considered  jbo*i  proper  for 
inrtilith,  as  the  Poor  Law  Commit 
turners  have  classified  it  ? 

We  have  observed,  that  when 
food  in  taken  into  the  stomach,  it 
undergoes  n  natural  proor^a  of 
digestion,  by  which  it  enters  00 
a  course  of  preparation  for  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  pure 
blood.  15ut,  when  alcohol  enters 
the  stomach,  does  anv  such  analo 
goiis  process  take  place  F  Does 
the  stomach  receite  it  as  fooJ.  and 
treat  it  as  food  r  Does  it  undergo 
the  decomposition  of  the  digestive 
process,  or  enter  the  circulation  as 
a  constituent  of  pure  arterial  blood? 
Does   it.  in  fact,  fulfil  anv  of  the 


purposes  of  foot 
hrrphatically. 

kind 


d? 


no.      Nothing  of 

the  kind  taken  place.  Alcmhoi 
viuhrjoeg  n»  knofn  ehttH<jr  vkatrrir 
in  /'-'  /ir.)o;  f-o*iy  —  wait  ititwrrdJf 
tt '  *vrh  chttn'jr  at  food  smb*t*mtm 
d'Wintr.itirely  undergo.  Alcohol 
an  fM-ieuee  has  demonstrated,  pos- 
!*i-mm-4  no  nutritive  sympathy  wnat* 
cut  with  the  human  e 
contain*  u  >  alimeutan*  conatiti 
— nothing  that  assimilates  vita  the 
ti*sur«,  feeds  the  animal  orgaaia*. 
-crre*  to  sustain  life,  and 
health. 

On   the   contrary,  as  alcohol 
enter*  the  stomach,  and  as 
it    i«    cipelled    from    the 
through  the  excretory 
dm,     lungs,    kidneys.    Imr, 
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intestines — expelled  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  entered,  without 
having  undergone  any  known  change 
whatever;  expelled  as  a  poison 
noxious  to  the  stomach,  that  im- 
pedes the  digestive  process,  cor- 
rupts the  blood,  injuriously  affects 
the  nervous  centres,  and  is  at  war 
with  the  healthy  vitality  of  every 
organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  while 
it  remains  in  the  system. 

Very  valuable  information  was 
acquired  respecting  the  action  of 
the  stomach  on  solids  and  fluids, 
from  the  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments instituted  by  Dr.  Beaumont, 
of  America,  in  the  well-known  case 
of  Alexis  St.  Martin.  This  person 
was  a  French  Canadian,  whose 
stomach  had  been  penetrated  by  a 
musket-ball ;  he  regained  his  gene- 
ral health,  but  the  orifice  so  caused 
never  closed  up,  a  slight  membrane 
grew  over  it  on  the  inside,  like  a 
valve,  which  could  be  pushed  back 
and  the  interior  of  the  stomach  ex- 
amined, while  various  substances 
were  introduced  for  experimental 
purposes.* 

From  experiments  thus  made,  as 
well  as  from  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation laid  open  by  the  persever- 
ing researches  of  the  distinguished 
fmysiologists  of  our  age,  a  flood  of 
ight  has  beeu  let  in  to  dissipate  the 


errors  and  mystery  that  previously 
enshrouded  the  whole  process  of 
digestion.  Among  other  things  of 
importance  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  we  learn  that  when  solids 
and  fluids  are  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach the  action  that  follows  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  difference 
is  most  important. 

Solids  yielding  nutrition  undergo, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, and  pass  from  the  stomach 
as  chyme,  but  with  fluids  this  is 
not  the  case  ;  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily pass  from  the  stomach  by  the 
pylorus,  but  are  directly  absorbed 
from  the  stomach  iuto  the  system. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some 
portion  of  the  watery  element  of 
imbibed  liquid  does  participate  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  thus 
enter  into  the  circulation.  It  is, 
however,  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  such 
liquid  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the 
minute  absorbents  of  the  stomach 
and  conveyed  directly  into  the  cir- 
culation^ 

Pure  water,  for  example, — so  na- 
tural to  man,  so  genial  to  health, — 
when  it  enters  the  stomach  to  allay 
thirst,  is  instantly  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  conveyed  directly 
into  the  circulation  as  a  health-in- 
spiring constituent.     Some  portion 


*  The  report  of  these  observations  and  experiments  was  first  published  by  Dr.  Beaumont, 
in  the  American  Medical  Recorder  for  January,  1828.  They  were  subsequently  republished 
by  Dr.  A.  Coombe,  of  Edinburgh,  with  valuable  comments  of  bis  own. 

The  able  physiologist,  Richerand,  had  previously  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  a  patient  in  the 
Hopital  de  la  Charitie,  at  Paris.  She  had  a  festulous  opening  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  at  the  upper 
and  left  side  of  the  epigastric  region,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  and  exam- 
ining the  interior  of  the  stomach  during  the  period  of  six  months  she  resided  in  the  hospital 
before  her  death.  The  observations  he  made  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  those  of  Dr. 
Beaumont  in  M.  Martin's  case.  — Copklahd's  Edition  of  Richerand* s  "Elements  of 
Physiology,"  second  edition,  p.   108. 

t  The  celebrated  Majendie,  among  others,  demonstrated  this.  He  stopped  the  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  with  a  ligature,  after  having  made  him  swallow  a  quantity  of 
spirits  during  the  digestion  of  his  food.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  chyle  was  extracted 
and  examined.  It  exhibited  no  trace  of  spirit,  but  the  blood  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  it, 
and  by  distillation  yielded  a  sensible  quantity.  Therefore  the  spirit  must  have  been  directly 
absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  so  taken  into  the  circulation  instead  of  following  the  longer 
And  more  complex  circuit  of  the  digestive  process. 
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may  participate  in  the  digestion  of 
food,  mi n pie  with  the  chyme,  and  to 
enter  the  blood  ;  but  the  important 
fact  remain?,  that  the  natural  course 
for  fluids  is  to  be  directly  absorbed. 
"We  also  Irani  that  when  water, 
holding  in  volution  any  nutritive 
matter,  en  ten*  the  stomach,  it  is 
fit  her  coagulated  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  conTerted  into  chyme,  or 
a  separation  takes  place — the  purely 
watery  part  being  directly  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  the  solid 
part  deposited  in  the  stomach  to 
undergo  digestion.  So  with  soups, 
broths,  and  all  liquids  holding  any 
quantity  of  nutriment  in  solution, 
including  wine  and  fermented 
liquors,  of  which  Dr.  Paris  says  : — 

**  Wiue  and  fermented  liqn^rn  nn- 
df-r^'M  a  similar  change;  tho  al<'<*h-.l 
tbev  contain  fttj^ulate*  u  jM-rtii-n  of 
thf  i;astrJ«"  juio*.  utid  \\\\>  rt-M-:a.ie, 
tOjjttlur  with  tin*  «-\tnict:ve  matter, 
ffuut.  ri'Mn,  and  other  principle*  whi  h 
th»*  Ii-pii  1  i.:ay  contain,  in  then  di- 
p-t*  1  I'rid'r  certain  circuin«tan--e* 
tin  »••  HouM*  mav  •■'■Mnv  a  diriiT^nt 
law  .  f  fl<-ooui|4«-ition  which  will,  j*  r- 
h.i)-.  i:«  m-me  ui>-.i»iire  %-\ plain  the 
difS  rt  tit  *  iKvt*  wh  h  Mich  j»'tati'-n- 
^m ill  |  rixlu.v.  f«»r  t-\am]!e,  the  »p;rit 
inav  un<!i  r„'.»  a  partial  change  in  the 
ht<  u..!«.h.  and  1-  n«a  dige»t«»l  wit!i 
tht*  .<•  li-l  iiMttir.  «r.  <«:i  »- m«'  uya. 
»i<  n-.  1«»  c«  mertt-d  int.*  nn  aci  1  l-y 
a  f*  rm«M.ta!it«*  |n^««;  thi*  will  lv 
m«<r»-  hi"  !y  to  *<cv.r  in  variom  liipn  r« 
whi-li  eoht  tin  in*rr«*dicnU  far<«urul-!c 
to  the  production  *  :  mkIi  a  rhai.p*. 
aiil  lunce  the  delrteriui:^  |r»j<rty  of 
frrnonted  liquors  d.ei  ntt  t**ar  an  un- 
xanwitf  relation  tot  hi-  at  white  qnan* 
titv  1 1"  thin  alcohol."  '  *if'/"j-i'ini  « /* 
JV  »   ?>i/  3/r«li>iii« »  vol.  L  Ji.  .**V. 

That  the  action  in  the  stomach 
of  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  con* 
taiued  in  wine,  cr  beer,  etc.,  as  the 
product  of  fermentation,  is  dinVrent 
Irom  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
alcolu  l,  the  product  of  distillation, 
admit*  of  no  doubt.  In  the  one 
case,  a  certain  amount  of  nutriment 
at  ion  with  the  spirit, 


and  is  deposited  in  the  stomach,  du- 
ring which  process  "partial  changes'* 
by  chemical  decomposition  or  fer- 
mentation may  take  place,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  eliminate  the 
spirit  from  trhat  is  nutrition*; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  pure  alcohol, 
every  nutritive  particle  has  beeu 
already  eliminated  in  the  procesa 
of  distillation,  and  the  immediate 
and  direct  action  on  the  stomach, 
and  hence  ou  the  whole  system  is 
that  of  non-nutritive  rectified  spirit 
— alcohol. 

Absolute  alcohol  has  a  repugnance 
to  combine  even  with  water.  Dr. 
Paris,  therefore,  correctly  observes 
that  '*  the  deleterious  property  of 
fermented  liquors  does  not  bear  am 
unvarying  relation  to  the  absolute 
quantity  vf  their  alcohol,*' — the 
deleterious  property  is  al«ays  the 
same,  nlwnvs  more  or  less  actively 
manifesto!,  but  the  effects  produced 
by  MtmluT  quantities  at  different 
times  may  largely  vary  according  to> 
many  controlling  infl'iencc*. 

The  great  truth  in.  that  under  no 
circumstances  dots  alcohol  become 
genial  to  the  stomach  and  healthful 
to  the  system.  Dr.  Beaumont,  an 
the  result  of  his  ob'enation*  and 
cxperimvuti  in  the  case  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, gives  the  following  description 
of  the  natural  ap|>earauce  and  action 
of  the  stomach  : — 

"The  inner  coat  of  the  «tomacli. 
in  it*  natural  an  I  healthy  Mate,  is 
of  a  light  or  j»ale  pink  colour,  varying 
in  its  hu<Mi,  according  u>  it*  ftm  or 
empty  state.  It  is  of  a  toft  or  velvet- 
like appearance,  and  is  eonrtaatly 
covered  with  a  very  thin,  transparent* 
viscid  mucus,  lining  th*  whole  interior 
of  the  organ.  By  applying  aliment  or 
other  irritants  to  the  internal  coat  of 
the  stomach,  and  observing  the  cfect 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  innuatsr* 
able  lucid  point*,  and  very  fine  nervosa 
or  vascular  |*pill»\  can  be  seen  ariaiajr 
from  the  villous  membrane,  and  pro- 
trading  through  the  mucous  ooal» 
from  which  distils  a  parr,  l»psi» 
shgntly  viscid  laid. 
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"  The  fluid  thus  excited  is  invariably 
distinctly  acid.  The  mucus  of  the 
stomach  is  less  fluid,  more  viscid  or 
albuminous,  semi- opaque,  sometimes 
a  little  saltish,  and  does  not  possess 
the  slightest  character  of  acidity.  The 
gastric  fluid  never  appears  to  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach 
while  fasting;  and  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
discharged  from  its  proper  secerning 
vessels,  except  when  excited  by  the 
natural  stimulus  of  aliment,  mechan- 
ical irritation  of  the  tubes,  or  other 
excitants.  When  aliment  is  received, 
the  juice  is  given  out  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  its  requirements  for  solution, 
except  when  more  food  has  been  taken 
than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the 
system." — Experiments  and  Observa* 
tions  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  the 
Physiology  of  Digestion. 

Such  is  the  delicate  organism 
Nature  has  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion and  digestion  of  our  food,  and 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  impair  or 
blunt  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  tho 
internal  coat  of  tbe  stomach,  must 
necessarily  produce  a  derangement 
of  its  functions,  and  cause  dyspepsia 
and  other  diseases.  Thus,  when  too 
much  food  is  taken  at  once,  and  the 
stomach  is  overloaded  by  the  indul- 
gence of  an  unduly  excited  or 
gluttonous  appetite,  the  gastric 
fluid  is  emitted  only  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nutriment  the 
system  actually  requires.  "  When 
the  juice  becomes  saturated,"  says 
Dr.  Beaumont,  "it  refuses  to  dis- 
solve more ;  and  if  an  excess  of 
food  has  been  taken,  the  residue 
remains  in  the  stomach,  or  passes 
into  the  bowels  in  a  crude  state, 
and  becomes  a  source  of  nervous 
irritation,  pain,  and  disease,  for  a 
long  time." 

Now  all  the  evils  that  result  from 
gluttony, and  many  morein  addition, 
follow  from  the  introduction  of  al- 
cohol into  the  stomach.  The  whole 
internal  economy  of  that  vital  organ 
becomes  more  or  less  deranged. 
Tbe    mucous    membrane    exhibits 


decided  indications  of  its  morbid 
condition,  great  febrile  disturbance- 
takes  place,  and  the  healthful  func- 
tions of  digestion  are  impeded,  or 
altogether  arrested  for  a  time. 
These  evils  are  thus  graphically 
described  by  Dr.  Beaumont: — 

"The  villous  coat  becomes  some- 
times red  and  dry,  at  other  times 
pale  and  moist,  and  loses  its  smooth 
and  healthy  appearance ;  the  secretions 
become  vitiated,  greatly  diminished,  or 
even  suppressed;  the  coat  of  mucus 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  fallicles  flat 
and  flaccid,  with  secretions  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  papilla3  from  irritation. 

•4  There  are  sometimes  found,  on  the 
internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  erup- 
tions of  deep-red  pimples,  not  nu- 
merous, but  distributed  here  and  there- 
upon the  villous  membrane,  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  mucous  coat* 
These  are  at  first  sharp-pointed  and 
red,  but  frequently  become  filled  with 
white  purulent  matter. 

"  At  other  times,  irregular,  circum- 
scribed red  patches,  varying  in  size 
and  extent  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  circumference,  are 
found  on  the  internal  coat.  These 
appear  to  be  the  effects  of  congestion 
in  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the 
stomach. 

44  There  are  also  seen  at  times  small 
aphthous  crusts,  in  connection  with 
these  red  patches.  Abrasions  of  the 
lining  membrane,  like  the  rolling  up 
of  the  mucous  coat  into  small  shreds; 
or  strings,  leaving  the  papillae  bare 
for  an  indefinite  space,  is  not  an  un- 
common appearance. 

44  These  diseased  appearances  when 
very  slight,  do  not  always  affect  essen- 
tially the  gastric  apparatus.  When 
considerable,  and  particularly  when 
there  are  corresponding  symptoms  of 
disease, — as  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
thirst,  accelerated  pulse,  etc. — no 
gastric  juice  can  be  extracted  by 
the  alimentary  stimulns.  Drinks  are 
immediately  absorbed  or  otherwise 
disposed  of;  but  food  taken  in  this: 
condition  of  the  stomach  remains  un- 
digested for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  or  more,  increasing  the  derange- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
aggravating  the  general  symptoms 
of  disease." 
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Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  evils 
caused  by  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  tho  stomach,  and  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  substance  could  be  healthful 
which  causes  such  disturbance  to 
natural  functions,  and  has  so  de- 
cided and  powerful  a  tendency  not 
only  to  impair,  but  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  digestive 
process. 

This  deleterious  tendency  of  alco- 
hol will  become  more  apparent,  if 
we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
character  of  its  action  on  the  gas- 
tric juice — the  perfect  integrity  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  healthful 
digestion.  The  peculiar  function 
of  gastric  juice  is  to  act  as  a  sol- 
vent of  masticated  food  when  it  is 
received  into  the  stomach ;  and  so 
very  powerful  are  its  solvent  pro- 
perties that,  after  death,  its  chemical 
vitality  has  survived  and  dissolved 
even  the  stomach  itself.  A  main 
constituent  of  gastric  juice  is  pep- 
sine,  in  the  absence  of  which  its 
solvent  power  becomes  seriously  im- 
paired, and  consequently  the  diges- 
tive process  cannot  be  properly  per- 
formed. Thus  an  adequate  supply 
of  pepsine  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  gastric  juice  to  perform  the 
functions  allotted  to  it  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  digestion.  From  this  es- 
tablished conclusion  there  is  no 
dissent. 

Now,  it  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
monstrated— by  experiments  tested 
and  verified  over  and  over  again — 
that,  when  alcohol  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  its  invariable  action  on  the 
gastric  juice  is  to  separate  the  pep- 
sine  from  it ;  iu  other  words,  to 
decompose  the  gastric  juice,  and  de- 
prive it  of  an  essential  constituent 
whereby  its  property  as  a  digestive 
solvent  is  materially  destroyed.  Dr. 
Henry  Munroe,  among  others,  in- 
stituted some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  gastric 
juice,  and  on  the  digestive  process 
generally.     We  cannot,  however, 


enter  into  the  details  of  these  con- 
clusive experiments,  but  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  results 
only.  The  conclusion  he  arrived  at, 
after  careful  experiments,  he  states 
in  these  words : — 

"Alcohol  has  the  peculiar  power  of 
clhcmicallu  affecting  or  decomposing 
the  gastric  juice  by  precipitating  one 
of  its  principal  constituents,  viz.,  jm»»- 
siw,  rendering  its  solvent  properties 
much  less  efficacious.  Hence  alcohol 
cannot  be  considered  eitlhcr  as  food 
or  as  a  solvent  of  food.  Not  as  the 
latter  certainly,  for  it  refuses  to  act 
with  the  gastnc  juice." — Physiological 
Action  of  Alcohol,  p.  8. 

This  conclusion,  so  clearly  stated 
by  Dr.  Munroe,  is  amply  sustained 
by  other  scientific  inquirers.  Dr. 
Dundas  Thompson,  as  tho  result  of 
his  investigation,  says : — 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
alcohol,  when  added  to  the  digestive 
fluid,  produces  a  white  precipitate,  so 
that  the  fluid  is  no  longer  capable  of 
digesting  animal  or  vegetable  matter." 

This  •' white  precipitate"  is  the 
pepsine;  and  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  alcohol  thereon,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  give  the  decisive 
opinion  of  Drs.  Toad  and  Bowman, 
who  hold  foremost  rank  among  the 
cbemico-pbysiologists  of  our  day. 
Their  opinion  is  thus  emphatically 
expressed :  — 

"  The  vse  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
retards  digestion  by  coagulating  the 
pepsine,  an  essential  element  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  thereby  interfering 
with  its  action.  Were  it  not  that 
wine  and  spirits  are  rapidly  absorbed, 
the  introduction  of  these  into  the 
stomach,  in  any  quantity,  would  be 
a  complete  bar  to  the  digestion  of  food, 
as  the  pepsine  would  be  precipitated 
from  the  solution  as  quickly  as  it  was 
formed  by  the  stomach." 

Hence,  observes  Dr.  Munroe  :— 

"It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that, 
a.ftet  a  fcood  dinner,  a  glass  of  spirits 
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or  beer  assists  digestion ;  or  that  any 
liquid  containing  alcohol — even  bitter 
beer — can  in  any  way  assist  digestion. 
....  If  after  a  substantial  dinner, 
two  or  three  glasses  of  spirits  were 
drunk,  the  gastric  juice  would  be 
neutralised  by  the  alcohol,  and  the 
albuminous  portions  of  the  meat 
would  be  charred  and  solidified,  so 
that  the  pylorus  would  turn  back 
the  undigested  mass,  thereby  pro- 
tracting its  stay  in  the  stomach 
beyond  the  natural  time;  or  should 
any  of  the  half-digested  food  force 
its  way  into  the  intestines,  it  would 
only  act  as  an  irritant  upon  their 
delicate  mucous  tissues,  and  probably 
the  result  would  be,  that  the  system, 
to  get  rid  of  it,  would  set  up  a  brisk 
diarrhoea." 

Thus,  without  unnecessarily  ac- 
cumulating authorities,  we  may 
authoritatively  announce  the  con- 
clusions which  all  competent  in- 
quirers have  arrived  at — that  the 
introduction  of  alcohol  into  the 
stomach  tends  to  destroy  the  sol- 
vent properties  of  the  gastric  juice ; 
that  as  long  as  alcohol  remains  in 
the  stomach,  perfect  digestion  is 
impossible  ;  and  that  so  hostile  is 
the  whole  vital  economy  to  the 
presence  of  so  deleterious  an  agent, 
that  its  presence  in  the  stomach 
instantly  arouses  the  vital  power  of 
the  system  to  effect  its  expulsion. 

Now,  while  alcohol  is  utterly  de- 
void of  any  alimental  value — of  any 
health-sustaining  property  as  a  nu- 
triment, it  has  what  chemists  dis- 
tinguish as  an  "  elective  affinity  " 
for  the  brain  and  the  liver ;  that  is, 
its  immediate  as  well  as  its  per- 
manent effects  are  more  potent  and 
observable  on  those  great  vital  or- 
gans than  on  any  others.  While 
the  brain  and  liver  are  thus  peculi- 
arly susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  influence  so  exercised  is  essen- 
tially deleterious — always,  more  or 
leas,  narcotic  and  poisonous.  Its 
action,  as  the  experiments  of  Lalle- 
mand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  demon- 


strated, is,  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular, precisely  analogous  to  the 
action  of  chloroform,  sulphuric 
ether,  and  amylene,  as  anaesthetic 
agents,  and  this  incontestible  fact 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  that  alcohol 
can  be  rationally  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  food.  As  Dr.  Chapman 
observes : — 

"There  is  not  a  single  point  of 
difference  in  their  actions,  which  can 
justify  their  being  placed  in  different 
categories.  Their  special  affinity  for 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  liver,  is  a  most  striking  point  of 
conformity.  Whether  alcohol  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  the  vapour  of 
chloroform  or  ether  be  inhaled  through 
the  lungs,  no  sooner  has  it  been  re* 
ceived  into  the  circulating  current 
than  it  is  treated  as  a  substance 
altogether  foreign  to  the  body,  which 
is  to  be  removed  by  the  excretory  organs 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Those  organs 
continue  to  eliminate  it  until  the  blood 
has  been  entirely  freed  from  it,  and 
then,  but  not  till  tlien,  its  perverting 
influence  upon  the  nervous  functions 
ceases  to  be  manifested. 

"  There  is  no  more  evidence  of 
alcohol  being  in  any  way  utilized  in 
the  body  than  there  is  in  regard  to 
ether  or  chloroform.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  no  definition  that  can  be 
framed  of  a  poison,  which  should  in- 
clude those  more  powerful  anaesthetic 
agents  whose  poisonous  character  has 
been  unfortunately  too  clearly  mani- 
fested in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
can  alcohol  be  fairly  shut  out." — West- 
minster Review,  January,  1861. 

Such  is  the  decisive  verdict  of 
science,  and  no  physiologist  whose 
opinions  are  acknowledged  to  be 
authoritative  —  no  physiological 
chemist  of  established  repute  as  a 
scientific  inquirer — no  medical  prac- 
titioner, who  ranks  as  learned  and 
accomplished,  could  now  be  found 
to  seriously  impugn  that  verdict. 

Professors  Lallemand  and  Perrin, 
having  demonstrated,  as  Dr.  Percy 
had  previously  done,  that  alcoho 
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is  eliminated  from  the  system  with- 
out any  decomposing  or  combustive 
change  having  been  effected  in  its 
substance,  and  having  thereby  con- 
clusively established  its  non-nutri- 
tive character,  they  pronounced 
their  verdict  in  the  following  de- 
cisive terms  :— 

"Facts  establish,  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  alcohol  and  foods. 
These  latter  restore  the  forces  without 
the  organism  betraying,  by  disturbed 
function  or  by  outward  agitation,  the 
labour  of  repair,  which  is  accomplished 
silently  in  the  woof  of  the  tissues. 
Alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  imme- 
diately provokes,  even  in  a  moderate 
dose,  an  excitement  which  extends 
through  the  entire  economy." 

liiebig,  it  is  most  important  to 
note,  whose  erroneous  hypothesis  we 
have  referred  to  as  having  led  to  a 
vast  deal  of  vicious  misconception, 
and  furnished  alcoholic  dispensers 
with  a  plausible  pretence  for  per- 
sisting in  their  pernicious  practice, 
virtually  retracted  that  hypothesis, 
for  he  subsequently  proclaimed 
conclusions  totally  inconsistent 
with  its  truth.  Thus  he  declared 
alcohol  was  poisonous  to  the  blood, 
and  furnished  no  element  capable  of 
entering  the  living  organism.  In 
his  Letters  on  Chemistry  ho  uses 
this  emphatic  language : — 

"  Beer,  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  furnish  no 
element  capable  of  entering  into  the 
composition  of  blood,  muscular  fibre, 
or  any  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
vital  principle." 

This  is  fatal  to  the  notion  that 
alcohol  becomes  in  any  conceivable 
way  an  alimentary  agent,  but  this 
distinguished  chemist,  with  more 
matured  experience,  became  even 
more  emphatic  in  his  repudiation  of 
the  hypothesis  that  alcohol  sustains 
as  food  sustains.  Referring  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  bj  a  labourer  who 


seeks  to  supply  by  its  aid  deficien- 
cies in  food  and  clothing,  he  says : — 

"Spirits,  by  their  action  on  the 
nerves,  enable  him  to  make  up  tho 
deficient  power  at  the  expense  of  his 
body — to  consume  to-day  that  quantity 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  been 
employed  a  day  later.  He  draws,  so 
to  speak,  a  bill  on  his  health,  which 
must  be  always  renewed,  because,  for 
want  of  means,  he  cannot  take  it  up : 
he  consumes  his  capital  instead  of  his 
interest,  and  the  result  is  the  inevitable, 
bankruptcy  of  his  body.** 

Now,  if  alcohol  is  food,  why- 
should  it  not  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  food  and  ful- 
filling its  purposes  ? 

Among  others  who  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the 
character  of  alcohol,  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  F.R.S.,  has  the  credit  of 
having  established  some  very  im- 
portant conclusions,  among  which 
we  may  notice  the  following: — 

"  Alcohol  does  not  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  its  own  chemical 
action. 

"  The  action  of  the  skin  is  lessened, 
and  the  sensation  of  warmth  increased. 

"  It  greatly  lessens  musculaT  tone. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  it  in- 
creases nervous  influence,  whilst  there 
is  much  evidence  that  it  lessens  the. 
nervous  power,  as  shown  by  the  mind 
and  muscles. 

"  For  all  medicinal  and  dietetic  pur- 
poses, the  dose  only  affects  the  degree* 
not  the  direction  of  the  influence. 

. "  Alcohol  is  not  a  true  food,  and 
neither  warms  nor  sustains  the  body 
by  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." 

In  his  Physiological  Chemistry* 
speakiDg  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
among  other  substances,  Professor 
Lehmann,  after  noticing  their  im- 
mediate effects,  observes: — 

"We  cannot  believe  that  alcohol, 
theine,  etc.,  which  produce  such  power- 
ful to£&&ti&  on  to&  TATqo<Q&  t^ttem* 
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belong  to  the  class  of  substances 
capable  of  contributing  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  functions." 

As  the  result  of  his  microscopical 
experiments  on  the  blood,  Professor 
ScDuitz,  of  Berlin,  says : — 

"Alcohol  stimulates  blood  discs  to 
an  increased  and  unnatural  contrac- 
tion, which  induces  their  premature 
death.  The  decolourization  of  the 
vesicles  is  gradual,  and  more  or  less 
perfect  according  to  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  used." 

In  hia  treatise  on  Hygiene,  Dr. 
Michel  Levy  states  his  experience 
to  be,  that : — 

"  The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  particularly  upon 
the  brain,  is  manifest  by  a  progressive, 
but  constant  series  of  symptoms,  which, 
in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  are  re- 
produced in  all  individuals.  These 
constitute  a  true  poisoning" 

Dr.  "W.  Beaumont  in  his  Experi- 
ment* on  Digestion,  the  result  of 
ocular  domonstration,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Martin,  declares  : — 

"  The  whole  class  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
whether  simply  fermented  or  distilled, 
may  be  considered  as  narcotics,  pro- 
ducing very  little  difference  in  tneir 
ultimate  effects  on  the  system." 

In  his  Principles  of  Medicine, 
which  is  a  work  of  standard  aut- 
hority in  medical  schools  and  col- 
leges, Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  thus  refers 
to  the  destructive  non-nutritive  cha- 
racter and  tendencv  of  alcohol: — 

"Besides  many  disorders  directly 
excited  by  itt  it  predisposes  to  attacks 
of  fever,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  cholera, 
dropsy,  and  rheumatic  and  urinary 
diseases;  and  if  it  do  not  increase 
proneness  to  inflammatory  disorders, 
certainly  disposes  such  affections  to 
unfavourable  terminations,  and  causes 
m:my  a  victim  to  sink  after  accidents 
aud  operations  which  would  have  been 
comparatively  trifling  affairs  in  more 
sober  subjects. 


"Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  kind  of  excess, 
when  we  consider  the  weakened  state 
of  function  and  structure  which  stimu- 
lating drinks  induce,  especially  on  the 
organs  which  they  most  directly  affect, 
the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  blood,  heart, 
and  brain.  The  unsound  state  of  these 
organs  thus  induced,  peculiarly  impairs 
the  powers  of  the  body  to  resist  or 
throw  off  disease." 

Dr.  James  Edmunds  in  an  able 
lecture  on  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine, 
gives  the  verdict  of  science  and  ex- 
perience in  these  emphatic  words : — 

"  Alcohol,  never  forms  part  of  the 
healthy  body ;  it  always  goes  through 
a  man  as  water  would  through  a 
sponge;  every  particle  that  he  has 
taken  passes  out  by  his  lungs,  his 
skin,  and  is  expelled  by  every  scaveng- 
ing organ  with  which  the  body  is 
furnished.  If  that  be  true,  alcohol 
*  cannot  act  as  a  food,  because  food 
never  goes  out  as  it  came  in.  if  a 
man  eats  a  piece  of  meat,  you  know 
that  when  he  has  digested  it  no  other 
man  can  eat  it;  whereas,  if  a  man 
drinks  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  he  can 
not  only  be  made  drunk  with  it,  but 
if  you  put  him  into  a  still  you  can 
recover  the  alcohol,  and  make  other 
men  drunk  over  again  with  it,  while 
every  one  who  has  a  nose  can  smell 
the  alcohol  coming  out  in  his  breath." 

Dr.  Briutou,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, London,  in. his  work  on  Diet' 
etics,  declares  that  alcohol  not  only 
reduces  the  physical  power  of  the 
healthy,  but  also  impairs  the  mental 
faculties  even  when  taken  in  very 
moderate  quantities.     He  says  :— 

"Careful  observation  leaves  little 
doubt  that  a  moderate  dose  of  beer 
or  wine  would,  in  most  cases,  at  once 
diminish  the  maximum  weight  which 
a  healthy  person  could  lift,  to  some- 
thing beloiv  his  teetotal  standard 

"  Mental  acuteness,  accuracy  of  per- 
ception, and  delicacy  of  the  senses,  are 
all  so  far  opposed  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  as  that  the  maximum  efforts 
of  each  are  incompatible  with  tlie  in- 
digestion of  any  moderate  quantity  of 
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fermented  liquid.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  any  calling  whifth  demands 
skilful  and  exact  effort  of  mind  or 
body,  or  which  reauires  the  balanced 
exercise  of  many  faculties,  that  does 
not  illustrate  this  rule.  The  mathe- 
matician, the  gambler,  the  metaphy- 
sician, the  billiard  player,  the  author, 
the  artist,  the  physician  would,  if 
they  could  analyze  their  experience 
aright,  generally  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  single  glass  will  often 
suffice  to  take,  so  to  speak,  the  edge 
off  both  mind  and  body,  and  to  reduce 
their  capacity  to  something  belotv  what 
is  relatively  ilieir  perfection  ofwctrk" 

Dr.  T.  B.  Chambers,  in  his  excel- 
lent work  The  Renewal  of  Life, 
says  :«*- 

"  It  is  clear  we  must  cease  to  regard 
alcohol  as  in  any  sense  an  aliment, 
inasmuch  as  it  goes  out  as  it  went 
in,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  we  know. 
leave  any  ofjts  substance  behind  it" 

Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  F.B.S.,  of 
King's  College  Hospital,  London, 
who  has  attained  eminence  as  a 
xnicroscopist,  says : — 

"Alcohol  does  not  as  food;  it  does 
not  nourish  tissues;  it  may  diminish 
waste  by  altering  the  consistence  and 
chemical  properties  of  fluids  and  solids. 
It  cuts  short  the  life  of  rapidly  growing 
cells,  and  causes  them  to  live  more 
slowly." 

Dr.  Henry  Munroe,  F.L.S.,  in  his 
excellent  little  work  Hie  Drink  tee 
Consume,  says : — 

"I  deny  the  assertion  that  alcohol 
in  the  form  of  ale,  wine,  beer,  or 
spirits  can  aid  the  stomach  to  digest 
food ;  and  from  numerous  experiments 
made  upon  myself  and  others— and 
on  food  out  or  the  stomach  as  well 
as  in — I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
alcohol  does  not  digest  food,  or  aid 
gastric  juice  to  digest  it;  but,  so  long 
and  so  far  as  it  operates  at  all,  pro- 
tracts  that  process. 

"That  alcohol,  even  in  a  diluted 
form,  has  the  power  of  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion, 


I  cannot  doubt ;  that  alcohol  has  the 
power  of  precipitating  the  whole  of 
the  pepsine,  I  will  not  affirm ;  but 
that  it  has  the  power  of  diminishing 
the  efficacy  of  the  gastric  juice  as  a 
solvent  for  food,  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated in  my  experiments." 

Dr.  Peaseley,  already  quoted, 
says : — 

"  Physiologically  considered,  alcohol 
is  a  stimulant  and  a  narcotic,  and  is 
not  food.  Alcohol  is  not  digested  at 
all.  It  is  absorbed  with  the  blood 
from  the  stomach  and  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  without  under- 
going any  2>revious  change.'9 

Dr.  "W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  his 
Manual  of  Physiology,  says  that 
"  Alcohol  cannot  supply  anything 
which  is  essential  to  the  due  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues"  And  in  his 
Prize  Essay  he  proves  that  alcohol* 
so  far  from  having  the  properties  of 
food,  irritates  and  corrugates  the 
healthy  tissues,  impels  the  solidi- 
fication of  fibrin,  produces  changes 
in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
and  causes  a  temporary  exaltation 
of  the  nervous  power  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  injurious  depression.  He 
also  says  in  his  Physiology  : — 

"Water  serves  as  the  medium  by 
which  all  alimentary  material  is  in- 
troduced into  the  system;  for  until 
dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,, 
food  cannot  be  truly  received  into  the 
economy.  It  is  water  which  holds  the 
organizable  materials  of  the  blood 
either  in  solution  or  suspension;  and 
thus  serves  to  convey  tnem  through 
the  minutest  capillary  pores  into  the 
substance  of  the  solid  tissues,  etc. 

"No  other  liauid  can  supply  its 
place,  and  the  deprivation  of  water 
is  felt  even  more  severely  than  the 
deprivation  of  food.  ;  Alcohol  cannot 
answer  any  one  of  these  important 
purposes  for  which  the  use  of  water  is 
required  in  the  system ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  to  antagonize 
many  of  those  purposes  by  its  power 
of  precipitating  most  of  the  organic 
compounds  whose  solution  in  water 
is  essential  to  their  appropriation  by 
the  living  body." 
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We  might  multiply  authorities 
that  would  till  a  folio  volume,  all  to 
the  same  effect,  for,  as  we  before 
observed,  no  physiologist,  of  any 
authority  in  the  scientific  world,  is 
now  to  be  found  who  will  sanction 
the  nolion  that  Alcohol  is  food. 

Thus  the  conclusion  that  science 
and  experience  irresistibly  forces  on 
us  is,  that  alcohol  is  not  food  in 
any  sense.  It  is  not  digested.  It 
does  not  nourish.  It  forms  no  con- 
stituent of  healthful  blood.  It 
does  not  assimilate  itself  to  the 
tissues.  It  does  not  impart  nutri- 
tive heat  or  force  to  the  body.  It 
does  not  repair  natural  waste,  or 
sustain  the  vital  economy  in  any 
known  way.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  alcohol  does  any  of  these 
things ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 


has  been  demonstrated,  over  and 
over  again,  as  conclusively  as  any 
fact  in  science  can  be,  that  alcohol, 
while  powerless  to  serve  any  good 
permanent  purpose,  haB  an  all- 
powerful  and  ever-active  tendency 
for  evil. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  conclude, 
for  the  present,  with  a  protest  against 
alcohol  being  administered,  so  plen- 
tifully as  it  is,  in  hospital  and  pri- 
vate practice,  on  the  totally  false 
assumption  that  it  is  food — that  it 
possesses  any  nutrient  properties 
whatever.  Thus  the  hypothetical 
foundation,  on  which  the  whole 
system  oHUcoholic  Medication  has 
been  based,  and  justified,  is  swept 
away,  and  alcohol  must  be  con- 
sidered and  valued  on  its  own 
merits. 
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Tiik  most  dismal  reading  in  litera- 
ture is  the  errors  and  failures  of 
authors;  the  loss  of  good  inten- 
tions ;  the  bankruptcy  of  good  na- 
ture |  the  desertion  of  happiness; 
the  black  ruins  of  youthful  aspira- 
tion. The  charred  chap#rs  in  their 
lives  rise  before  us  as  weird  and 
eerie  spirits  from  an  unfriendly 
region.  There  in  nothing  fur  ono 
to  feed  on  ;  there  is  nothing  invi- 
gorating ;  there  is  no  nobility,  and 
little  true  manhood.  A  pensive, 
sa  I  depression  of  thought,  a  heavy, 
luart-lelt  pity  creeps  through  us, 
making  our  whole  frame  shudder 
as  we  ga*e  on  the  huge  shipwreck 
Iving  at  the  bottom  of  the  rugged, 
death- inviting  cliffs,  to  be  broken 
up  as  the  waves  of  time  ebb  aud 
flow.  The  roaring,  foaming  break- 
er?, which  swept  a  short  time  ago 
across  the  ocean,  are  nowhere  vi- 
sible ;  the  sea  is  musically  quiet ; 
the  *un  breaks  out  with  its  cheer- 
ing rav«,  but,  as  the  davs  brighten, 
the  wreck  is  onlv  the  more  yhastlv. 
As  div  bv  dav  advances,  fragments 
of  the  wreck  are  washed  a -hire, 
•otnc  times  far  and  many  u.ilc*  from 
the  fatal  rocks.  Gatherers  friends 
and  f<H*«,  diligently  collect  the  spoil ; 
the  wrecker*,  to  gloat  and  rejoice 
otcr  it ;  the  friends  and  sorrowing, 
simple  inhabitants  gather  a  few 
relic*  to  hang  over  their  ti renidcs, 
or  wear  near  their  hearts.  Some 
travel  far  to  the  scene  to  obtain 
and  bury  some  beloved  mortal  re- 
mains. 

The   most  depressing  shipwreck 
of  any  is  not  of  water,  but  of  mind; 


the  ruined  life  of  a  son  of  genius ; 
one  of  Nature's  teachers,  but  him- 
self untaught ;  possessed  of  vast 
knowledge,  yet  deficicut  in  will. 

Ono  of  the  gnatcst  calamities 
that  can  befall  an  author  is  to  have 
the  facts  of  his  life  perverted  aud 
falsified.     A  false  biography  is  al- 
most as  bad  in  its  results  and  im- 
pressions as  a  record  of  bad  actions. 
Long  after  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  n.an  has  mouldered  into  dust, 
the  gross  lies   hang  over  his  me- 
mory, as  a  great  malady   over  a 
town,  frightening  many  from  par- 
taking of  its  hospitality  an  1  enjoy, 
ing  its  beauties.     The  e\il  is  not  *o 
great  if  the  untruths  wen*  told  in 
one's  own  lifetime,  and  had  d imaged 
for  a  time  his  reputation,  for  his 
friends  would  have  laughed  the  state- 
ment to  scorn.     It  becomes  more 
serious,  and  the  evil  is  even  more 
reprehensible  when  the  author  baa 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
can  come  no  defence  or  explanation, 
when  many  reader*  would  only  wil- 
linglv  become  his  defender*  but  for 
the  charges  against  him,  which  tbey 
feel   in   their  consciousness   to  be 
false.     Some  are  so  horror-struck 
at  the  heinouMiess  of  the  allegeJ 
offences,  their  ordinary  ideas  are  so 
completely  revolutionised  and  over- 
thrown, that  they  at  once  credit  too 
fictitious  accounts;  the  statements 
seem   so  terrible  that  they  never 
hesitate  in  believing  them  ;  the  hci- 
nousness  of  the  charges  chill  and 
benumb  their  critical  faculties,  Thoy 
travt-1  at  a  marvellously  rapid  rate 
through  literary  circles,  as  leaping 
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tongues  of  firo  through  a  wooden 
erection,  conauming  and  destroying 
everything  they  touch.  A  blaze  is 
seen,  and  the  complete  structure 
falls  to  the  ground,  a  mass  of  black, 
smouldering  ruins.  It  is  only  after 
the  slow,  burning  flames  have  been 
doing  their  work  for  a  long  time 
that  any  one  thinks  of  investigating 
into  the  facts,  when  the  result  is 
announced  that  it  was  all  the  work 
of  an  iucendiary ! 

How  the  heart  throb',  and  the 
pulse  beats  with  feverish  joy  when 
the  glad  news  are  passed  from  eager 
lip  to  eager  lip  that  the  ship  has 
not  been  wrecked,  and  that  the 
report  was  false!  These  false  ru- 
mours do  a  world  of  damage ;  dam- 
age incalculable.  They  live,  it  is 
true,  only  for  a  few  short  years; 
but  yet  in  these  few  short  years 
how  many  lives  have  they  saddened ! 
how  many  heart-hopes  have  they 
blighted  !  The  truth  comes  sooner 
or  later ;  and,  when  it  comes,  it  is 
eternal.  A  strong  reaction  sets  in ; 
the  slanderer  made  an  outcast  from 
society,  and  the  slandered  one  re- 
couped with  interest. 

The  vague  ideas  which,  somehow 
or  other,  have  crept  through  our 
mind  regarding  many  men  we  have 
read  about  in  a  desultory  manner ; 
the  strange,  mystic  thoughts  that 
often  weave  themselves  over  us,  as 
ivy  creeping  over  an  old  gable  end, 
are  solved  and  set  at  rest  when  we 
read  an  accurate  life  of  the  man. 
Around  many,  indeed  most,  of  our 
authors,  there  is  bung  a  thick  veil 
of  sorrow.  Their  lives  were  one  con- 
tinued struggle,  and  very  power- 
fully illustrate  the  old  truism, 
that  he  who  in  crease  th  in  know- 
ledge increaseth  in  sorrow.  The 
heavy  waters  were  too  much  for 
their  strength ;  they  perished  in  the 
deep,  black  waters  of  sorrow  within 
the  reach  of  friends,  or  close  by 
outstretched  arms,  which,  in  many 
cases,    were    outstretched    in    the 


wrong  direction.  The  bold,  rugged 
grandeur  of  their  lives  resembled 
something  that  of  tho  solitary  moun- 
tains, or  the  towering  rocks,  which 
are  too  bold  and  too  rugged  for  a 
profitable  crop  to  take  root,  far  less 
grow.  Their  poems  were  but  frag- 
ments of  their  ownselves  ;  weak 
echoes  from  a  prison-house ;  rivulets 
which  burst  from  the  mother  stream, 
lying  concealed  beyond  a  thick,  huge, 
un penetrated  forest.  Tet,  as  popu- 
lar representation  goes,  tbey  are  the 
smallest  among  the  great !  Fame 
(every  life  we  read  repeats  the  story) 
has  got  its  detractions,  as  well  as 
attractions ;  and  that  it  is — 

"  More  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier, 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 
And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree, 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  load 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates, 
For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  waits. 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd ! " 

Few  men  have  had  their  hearts  so 
cruelly  torn  out  at  glory's  temple- 
gates  before  the  crowd  than  roe. 
For  many  years  the  a  ere  mention 
of  his  name  has  called  up  oppro- 
brious names,  epithets  have  been 
flung  at  him  by  the  score ;  his  namo 
has  been  trampled  in  the  mire,  and 
flung  outside  society,  as  a  child 
throws  aside  its  besmeared  and 
broken  toy.  A  strong  voice  has  now 
called,  hold  ;  and  a  man  appears 
to  refute  tho  accusations  brought 
against  the  poet.  We  give  our 
hearty  welcome  to  any  man  who 
preaches  the  truth ;  we  give  a  more 
hearty  welcome  still  to  him  who 
clears  up  the  lives  of  our  sons  of 
genius.  The  task  is  a  heavy  one, 
and  the  man  deserves  every  encou- 
ragement. Mr.  John  H.  Ingram 
is  engaged  editing  and  collecting 
Poe's  complete  works,  they  are  to 
be  the  first  complete  collection  yet 
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published.  Of  hi.«  memoir  we  can 
Kpi'.ik  in  the  Iii^lit-frt  praise.  •  It 
iiitmduces  m*  fur  the  first  time  to 
the  |v>ct  in  his  true  light.  It  is  tho 
mo.»t  accurate  life,  the  truest  life  of 
the  j">et ;  nil  other  1  vis  for  their 
falsehood  now  only  deserve  to  be 
burned.  This  memoir  i«  the  best 
criticism  of  his  genius  that  we  have 
yet  read.  Strange  is  it  not  that 
thin  first  complete  refutation  of  the 
charges  against  the  poet  should  be 
written  by  an  Englishman,  and  not 
bv  an  American?  Meantime  we 
will  devote  our  space  to  an  examina- 
tion of  his  life;  and  will  treat  of 
hi*  writing*  on  the  issue  of  the 
succeeding  volume*. 

The  man  i*  only  now.  for  the  fir-t 
tin.i*.  he^iimin?  in  le  understood ; 
th«-  trace*  of  hi*  fl-'ght  an*  only  now 
bt  ii  i»  correctly  fdl-iwed.  I'oe  in 
tlii*  course  of  i:nt'.irc  might  have 
bet  n  liting  \et  ;  he  died  in  the 
prime  <f  manlh'tul  with  p'.cuty  of 
wor!,  in  him.  Tin*  problem  of  his 
lit"--  i"  «  lily  at  thi*  distant  time 
bei  „'  satisfactorily  silted.  The 
nine  d.i\V  wonder  ha*  Ion  2  since 
el-i|  * ■  d.  yet  he  i*  an  interesting 
sti»!\.  n!.<l  will  e\er  lnr»:ift«r  be 
n  ii:  if  interesting  study.  Will 
(dii-atr!,  will  furnished  witli  ••ri- 
gir.nl  talent*,  he  filled  to  turn  tin  m 
in*  •  gold  a*  thousands  of  more  uj.- 
in  ]  «>rtn?.t  men  have  d^iie.  Hi* 
porirs  wire  but  i-cca-i" -nal  cfFusi  -in 
with  him:  snarki*  which  flew  fr- in 
tin-  tire  wr.hm  ;  poo  \*  thrown  nver- 
bt  ird  to  lighten  tin*  ship  in  the 
et«  •  ■■'.  Thev  an*  bv  far  the  Mi«a!h-.»t 
an.-  ui.t  ■  f  hi*  writing*,  but  thi-v  are 
the  n..  »t  interesting;  they  were  hi* 
soul'*  etTu«:ons,  written  to  relieve  it. 
and  n>»t  written  for  money.  Into 
them  hi*  life  entered.  F«»r  him  the 
nun  never  shone ;  armind  him  merrv 
laughter  never  played  with  joyful 
mirth  -,    the    only    haj.j  iness    that 


melted  into  his  soul  were  the  pre- 
ciou*  gains  of  woman's  love.  Born 
of  sorrowing,  erring  parents,  ho 
died  a  sad,  sorrowful  death,  and 
even  at  this  distance  of  time  the 
erring  man  would  not  appear  to 
have  tatUficd  the  law,  for  lives 
after  lives  have  been  heaped  on  hia 
atoncles*  grave,  charged  with  tbe 
foulest  lie*,  shrieking  vengeance  on 
bis  memory  for  crimes  he  never 
committed,  and  never  would  have 
committed. 

Edgar  Allan  Pee  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Norman-Irish  fain ilr, 
Le  Poem  or  Pe  la  Poem.  The 
founder  of  tlio  family.  Sir  Roger  le 
Poor,  wa*  one  of  the  com  pari  ion*- 
in-arms  of  the  fa'noii*  Strongbow. 
Some  of  the  descendants  were  valor* 
ous  and  chivalrous,  for  instance. 
Sir  Arnold  !e  Poer,  seneschal  of 
Kilkiuny  c.vtlc,  Ma  knight,  and  in- 
ht  meted  i-»  letters."  who  rescued 
Ladv  Alice  K\tler  from  the  hands 
of  eccle!»ia>tic't  who  accused  her  of 
witchcraft  ;  a:id  the  brave  defence 
of  the  cattle  of  Don  Isle  by  a 
lady  descendant  of  Ni-holas  le  Pi>cr, 
Damn  of  l»«n  Isle,  who,  however, 
peri-hed  along  with  the  castle,  it 
i,!\:h_'  been  blown  nphv  gunpowder 
bv  i'roinwill.  The  familv  name 
underwent  changes  as  its  members 
en i is; rated.  P.ivid  Poe,  Elgir's 
grandfather,  removtd  from  Ireland 
to  Auieri.*a,  and  hcean.e  a  quarter- 
master •  general  in  the  American 
army.  Edgar's  father,  Datid  Poe. 
wa«  the  quartcr-mastcr-gcncral's 
fourth  son.  and  intended  for  the 
law.  but  while  a  studeut  he  married 
a  \oijt  g  English  actress,  Eiiiabeth 
Arnold.  The  father  was  greatly 
incenH'd  at  the  alliance,  and  for  a 
livtlih  od  the  youth  threw  in  Kit 
fortune  into  the  life  of  hit  wife — 
the  Mage. 

Edgar,  the  second  of  the  three 
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children  of  the  marriage,  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1809t  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  named  Allan 
after  a  wealthy  friend.  Before  that 
event  old  Poe  had  received  his  son 
and  wife  back  into  the  family  circle ; 
but  the  forgiveness  had  not  come 
much  too  soon,  as  the  young  couple 
died  of  consumption,  within  a  tew 
weeks  of  each  other,  leaving  their 
children  on  the  cold  bosom  of  charity 
for  provision.  The  embryo  poet  was 
a  remarkably  pretty,  precocious,  and 
agreeable  child.  At  the  early  age 
of  six,  Mr.  Allan  adopted  him,  and 
treated  him  as  his  own  son.  The 
boy  was  petted,  fondled,  and  made 
much  of,  as  all  favourites  are,  which 
augured  badly  for  the  future.  He 
inherited  to  a  great  decree  the 
family  waywardness,  which  was 
only  strengthened  in  his  upbring- 
ing in  place  of  being  well  kept 
under.  "When  few  children  have 
abandoned  their  leading  strings," 
he  truthfully  wrote,  u  I  was  left  to 
the  guidance  of  my  own  will,  and 
became,  in  all  but  name,  the  master 
of  my  own  actions." 

His  adoption  by  Mr.  Allan  was, 
we  consider,  the  first  and  one  of  the 
greatest  blunders  in  Poe's  training. 
It  was  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
that  could  have  befallen  him.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  natures  that 
could  love  because  he  should  have 
loved ;  he  loved  of  no  will  of  his 
own,  but  because  he  could  not  but 
love.  The  boy  and  the  man  mis- 
understood each  other ;  the  one 
longed  for  love  in  requital  of  money 
and  care,  the  other  longed  to  love 
one  unencumbered  with  much  pur- 
chase-price. Grateful  though  the 
boy  was,  his  sensitive  nature  shrunk 
from  the  exhibitions  of  affection ; 
each  exhibition  in  place  of  gaining 
the  boy's  heart  only  drove  him  the 
farther  into  his  own.  Bemember, 
too,  that  the  boy  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  a  mother  or  a  father ! 
He  could  not  help  thinking  occa- 
sionally that  he  was  more  an  object 


of  pitying  charity  than  of  great  re- 
gard. 

In  his  seventh  year  Mr.  Allan 
placed  him  in  a  school  in  Stoke  New- 
mgton,  England.  This  proceeding 
strengthens  our  opinion,  that  Allan 
regarded  the  boy  in  the  light  of  a  cha- 
ritable trust,  else  he  would  not  surely 
have  left  him  friendless  in  a  foreign 
country  at  so  early  an  age.  He  could 
have  been  sufficiently  well  educated 
in  America.  In  that  quiet  haven  the 
boy  spent  the  next  four  or  five  years 
of  his  life ;  it  was  a  kind  of  spirit- 
land  to  him  in  his  after  life,  whereto 
memory  winged  its  flight  from  out 
the  toiling  present  for  invigoration 
and  hope.  Fondly  he  lingered  o'er 
his  English  schoolboy  days;  their 
pleasant  recollections  was  a  song 
he  never  wearied  of  singing.  Very 
often  in  his  after  years,  when  full  of 
sorrow,  his  memory  dwelt  on  these 
halycon  schoolboy  days,  as  one  leaves 
the  city,  its  noise  and  strife,  for  the 
pleasant  pastoral  scenery  of  one's 
youth.  "  In  truth,"  he  said  himself 
in  his  tale,  "  William  Wilson,"  "  it 
was  a  dream-like  and  spirit-soothing 
place,  that  venerable  old  town." 
Years  after  his  childhood  he  re- 
called "  the  refreshing  chilliness  of 
its  deeply-shadowed  avenues,  inhale 
the  fragrance  of  its  thousand  shrub- 
beries, and  thrill  anew  with  ineffable 
delight  at  the  deep  hollow  note  of 
the  church  bell,  breathing  each  hour 
with  sudden  and  sullen  roar  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  fretted  gothic 
steeple  lay  embedded  and  asleep." 
No  doubt  one  good  result  of  his 
training  there  was  the  classic  know- 
ledge he  received,  which  formed  the 
backbone  of  some  of  his  writings.  ^ 

He  was  recalled  to  America  in 
1821,  and  thereafter  sent  to  an 
academy  at  Bichmond,  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Whitman,  in  her  book, "  Edgar 
Poe  and  his  critics,"  relates  an  anec- 
dote of  his  academy  life.  Accom- 
Eany  ing  home  a  schoolfellow  one  day 
is  mother,  by  her  gracious  words  of 
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this  lady  he  addrc*»ed  in  hi*  in»em 
"To  Helen/*  commencing, 


welcome,  bo  touched  hi*  heart  that 
be  was  unable  to  speak.  Ho  had 
then  only  one  hope,  "  to  hear  again 
the  aweet  and  gracious  words  that 
had  made  the  desolate  world  so 
beautiful  to  him,  and  filled  his  lonely 
heart  with  the  oppression  of  a  new 
jov."  The  lady  had  great  influence 
with  him,  but  she  died  very  shortly 
after.     That  she  made  a  lasting  itu- 

f>rt»s«ioti  on  his  heart  is  undoubted  ; 
le  regularly  visited  her  grave  ;  he 
lingered  longest,  and  came  away 
moat  regretfully  when  the  night  a 
were  wet  aud  drearv  ;  and  it   was 

ed  in  hi*  jn»em 
i-nei ng,  "  Helen, 
thv  beautv  is  to  me/'  onlv  twthe 
mouth*  before  his  death.  Tit  is  was 
the  tir*t  great  grief  he  encountered, 
and  it  made  a  very  great  impression 
on  hi*  sensitive  nature  ;  it  cant  a 
gloom  over  his  writing. 

In  lb'2i\t  at  the  a^e  of  seventeen, 
be  became  a  studcut  of  the  Uuiver- 
aitv  t  f  Virginia.  The  *tory  up  to 
this  date  that  has  been  generally 
told  iii,  that  he  onlv  spent  a  few 
months  at  Richmond  on  his  return 
from  England,  and  that  he  vu  ei- 
jH-lhd  from  the  University  because 
of  Lm  intemperate  habits  and  "other 
ticei»."  Ilulh  t  f  th^cfttatcuients  are 
ilirprovi.d.  Ti.e  secretary  and  pre- 
sident of  the  UniwTMtv  nn.binc  in 
tavin"  that  he  iic\er  If  11  ut:di  r  the 
censure  if  the  facultv.  ut<d  that  ho 
took  the  highest  distinction  the  Uni- 
versity ei«uld  gi\e  tin-  one  m»M.  n 
lie  attended,  lit*  l:ettT  gra^Latrd, 
there  having  been  at  that  t.uie  i.o 
power  to  confer  de^ne?. 

N'eit  vear,  lbl!7.  an  u*"d  bv  the 
hcro:c  cnVrt*  the  ftntks  were 
maku  i;  to  throw  i  fl"  the  yi  kc  of 
the  Turks,  he  started  t«>r  tireece. 
The  old  version  wa»  that  he  had 
contracted  debt*  which  Mr.  Alian 
rvftiMd  to  pay,  lVe  then  wn-t«-  an 
abu»ive  letter  and  quitted  tht  hi  u*c. 
This  stnkea  us  as  m-t\  inert  dibit- ; 

r  Low  could  a  youth,  if  he  was  so 
f  in  debt,        e  §»-•  jr  to 


take  him  to  Greece?  He  waa  ab- 
sent nearly  a  year,  but  he  waa  rery 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  contradict  rumours  that 
were  aflo&t  concerning  the  journey. 
Many  stories  have  been  invented 
regarding  his  adventure,  but  no 
credence  can  be  given  to  them. 

Two  years  after,  lt»29,  he  re- 
turned to  Richmond.  lie  pub- 
lished that  vear  his  first  volume  of 
essays,  "  Al  Aaroaf,"  "  Tamerlane," 
and  other  poems.  In  July  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  admitted  aa  a> 
cadet  into  the  Military  Acadcmr  at 
West  Point.  This  was  an  ill-judged 
step.  The  only  thing  that  could 
have  qualified  him  for  military  life 
was  his  line  martial  spirit.  But  ho 
was  totally  unsuited  tor  the  matter- 
of-fact  routine  of  military  life.  Ilia 
nature  could  not  bear  discipline, 
while  his  early  life  had  been  way* 
ward.  After  a  few  months'  eipe- 
rienec  the  gold  dust  began  to  tall 
off,  and  the  bare  steel  faced  him* 
It  was  a  mistake  that  many  poets 
have  often  made,  in  nutting  them- 
selves in  Mat  ions  of  life  for  which 
they  were  totally  uti suited ;  Poe's> 
imagination  had  painfully  misled 
him.  Nt-ed  the  result  astonish  one  * 
— "  fyr  varit-u*  neglects  of  duty  and 
disobedience  of  orders.' *  he  waa,  in 
the  ^ratidil<M|iieiit  words  of  the 
Academy  otVieialii,  *'  dismissed  the 
sen  ice  if  the  United  States!"  It 
Would  hate  bnii  Utter  for  him,  aa 
Mr.  Ingram  *a\s.  had  he  then  left 
America,  aud  tried  his  fortune  anew 
i  u  other  shun  *.  But  before  he  waa 
dismissed,  aud  while  he  wns  a  cadet. 
he  J  -uhlished  a  volume  of  "  K'oema*' 
dedicated  tu  "  the  United  State** 
(.'  >rp*  of  Uadetp."  The  cadets,  from 
ltencr.il  Uullum's  statement,  "  con- 
sidered the  auther  cracked,  and  the 
\t-rtes  ridiculous  doggrvl."  It  it) 
not  the  fir»t  time  a  poet  has  been 
in  i  ft  a  ken  f.-r  a  ma-iiiian,  and  splendid 
pot  ins  considered  "  ridiculous  dog- 
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Beturnmg  again  to  Richmond  to 
Mr.  Allan's  house,  he  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  young  lady,  but  to 
-which  Mr.  Allan  was  strongly  op- 
posed. A  violent  quarrel  ensued ; 
roe  left  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  Poland  to  assist  the  Poles  against 
the  Russians,  while  Mr.  Allan  mar- 
ried a^ain.  The  vilest  of  innuendoes 
have  been  flung  at  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel.  On  this  we  quote  Mr. 
Ingram's  telling  remark*  : — •'  Gris- 
wold  suggests  that  the  poet's  quarrel 
with  his  adopted  father  arose  from 
■an  act  of  Poe's — '  scarcely  suitable 
for  repetition ;' — but  apart  from  the 
fact  of  Poe's  subsequent  kindly  re- 
ception by  those  acquainted  with  all 
parties  concerned,  and  looking  at 
the  biographist's  well-known  men- 
dacity, it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to 
this  tale,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  an 
iota  of  evidence,  as,  in  its  author's 
language,  unfit  for  any  '  register  but 
that  of  hell.' " 

We  know  nothing  of  him  for  two 
jears ;  he  roamed  about,  but  where, 
and  what  he  did,  we  know  not.  He 
next  appears,  in  1S33,  in  Baltimore, 
as  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
best  story  and  poem  offered  by  the 
Saturday  Visitor.  The  cloven  hoof, 
Tisible  iu  all  the  statements  by  Oris- 
wold,  is  here  also  clearly  marked. 
His  statement,  and  repeated  in  all 
the  biographies  published  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  that  the  adju- 
dicators, to  simplify  their  duty,  and 
facilitate  their  trouble,  resolved 
that  the  prizes  should  be  paid  to 
the  "  first  of  the  geniuses  who 
had  written  legibly."  Poe  wrote  a 
remarkably  beautiful  and  distinct 
hand,  and  not  another  MS.  was  un- 
folded when  they  saw  his.  Now, 
as  usual,  the  facts  were  against 
Griswold,  and  the  adjudicators  went 
out  of  their  usual  way  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  highly  flattering  award, 
the  concluding  sentence  of  which 


ran  in  these  words : — "  These  tales 
("MS.  found  in  a  bottle")  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  wild, 
vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination, 
a  rich  style,  a  fertile  invention,  and 
varied  and  curious  learning."  The 
surviving  adjudicators,  the  Hon* 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
8.  La t robe— Mr.  James  H.  Miller 
having  predeceased — at  once  de- 
nied the  fictitious  story  whenever 
they  heard  it.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  viler  attempt  to 
defame  an  author's  character,  and 
sad  to  say  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  uncontradicted  so 
long. 

Poe,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  became 
his  staunch  and  firm  friend,  got  a 
connection  with  a  paper  called  the 
Messenger,  he  being  at  that  time 
iu  great  poverty.  Again  the  black, 
heavy  veil  of  melancholy  fell  over 
him,  his  soul  craved  tor  human 
sympathy,  and  a  human  voice  to 
speak  words  of  hope  and  comfort 
to  his  strangling  aspirations.  He 
was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  ft 
precipice,  from  which  'he  was  re- 
moved by  the  friendly  advice  of 
Mr.  Kennedy.  His  expert  pen 
now  brought  the  circulation  of  the 
periodical  from  seven  hundred  to 
as  nearly  many  thousands.  On 
the  order  of  the  publisher,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  writing 
sharp  and  biting  critiques  on  living 
little  authors,  which  increased  the 
periodical's  circulation,  but  made 
him  many  unknown  enemies. 

In  1836,  a  bright  sun  ray  ap- 
peared in  his  marriage  to  his  cousin. 
Miss  Clemar.  It  lit  up  the  path 
for  a  short  time,  and  alter  it  had 
died  away  the  gloom  was  denser 
than  before.  The  girlish,  con- 
sumptive wife  was  destined  to  shed 
her  gleams  of  sunshine  over  his 
soul  for  a  short  time ;  but  it  brought 
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him  under  I  ho  motherly  care  of 
Mrs.  Clemar,  :m  excellent  woman. 

He  left  the  Mesa  nyer  for  the  Xnc 
York  Qtitirttrly  litvirtr,  assisting 
various  professors,  (iriswold  inn* 
again  ate  pa  in  with  hid  uupioveii 
statements.  Poe,  lie  said,  was  dis- 
missed for  drunkenness.  The  facta 
were,  as  we  have  Mated,  he  re- 
signed for  a  more  lucrative  pos»t, 
where  hi*  classical  knowledge  was 
re-quired  ;  even  the  Mctiftiyrr,  after 
alluding  to  the  ability  with  which 
lie  had  conducted  the  periodical, 
stated  Mr.  Poe  would  eoutribute  to 
it  "  from  time  to  time  with  the 
etl'u.oions  uf  his  wgorous  and  popu- 
lar pen."' 

r:.:ihie,  however,  to  earn  the  in- 
dependence in  New  York  by  hi* 
pen  tint  he  de.-ired,  he  removed  in 
Ivl^  to  Philadelphia,  to  write  for 
ant  titer  uu-.M/inr,  of  which  he  soon 
thereat  ti  r  ocean,  c  editor.  Even  the 
salary  attached  t><  the  oMice  w::s 
ins:iriic:cnt  to  maintain  him,  ho  he 
had  to  write  in  what  lei.-ure  mo- 
nielli  he  had  K  r  t.-tlu  r  publieath  :;-. 
AnthiT  false  charge  has  i  eeii  at 
thia  peri>  d  of  his  life  brought 
ftL'^i  Ji?t  him  by    (iri.-.M-l-i — pl.i^ia- 

ris!:,.  The  cwdeinv  of  one  un- 
doubted withe.*-.  IV  fei-vr  \V\att, 
a  Scotch  i...i!i,  is  Mill'itM-nt  !•>  >:.o\v 
the  fai-ehoi-d  of  the  i:i\«  ntniV . 
IN  c's  magic  pen  njiiin  .n-pa-ol 
the  cirri] '.it i  ■:»  of  the  :  a^.w  •  *• 
with  which  he  was  coutHtte'.  tii.» 
time  tY'iti  tiie  to  lift  v -two  th<  utar.d. 
Kii/ibtth  Barrett  iirowmng  wrote 
for  it*  coiu ■:■!.»  mativ  of  hi  r  •li'-rtf  r 
poems,  and  it  was  due  to  IN e  that 
her  fame  in  America  nai  w.  n.  ]|:s 
pro.*  pec  I.  te  notice  if  "  Harnahy 
nudge,''  tiieli  i.ewly  begun,  drew 
from  I'haric*  Piiken*  a:;  admir- 
ing letter.  For  several  tears  h- 
zealoi:>!\  pirformrd  h.»  ilulies  w it :i 
marvellous  succ-  ?s.  !!•■  stea-.iry 
added  to  h.s  reputation  a*  an  au- 
thor, especin.U  f«-r  i,i-  dai.ug  rr;- 
es,  e»sa}»,  and  fa-ci!  a!i:n;  tale*. 
j        Ulei-f""  T:ie   -Murder*  of  the 


Rue  Morgue/*  on  being  published* 
was  translated  into  French,  and 
published  as  an  original  story  by  a 
Frenchman  ;  on  this  being  repeated 
in  another  French  magazine,  a  hue 
and  cry  arose  that  Poe  was  a  plagia- 
rist. Had  Poe  with  his  usual  m- 
diflVrence  to  these  rumours  allowed 
the  matter  to  rent,  it  would  most 
likely  have  been  fastened  on  by  his 
enemies,  and  paraded  as  another 
instance  of  his  want  of  principle. 
Fortunatelv,  and  it  would  ha\o 
been  better  for  his  reputaii  n  to- 
day had  similar  courses  in  -thor 
eases  been  adopte  I,  a  lawsuit  wis 
instituted,  nnd  u  was  found  that  ho 
wjh  the  a- it  hi  r.  These  proceed- 
ings tended  to  make  him  better 
known  in  France  than  he  had  pre- 
viously been ;  the  foreigner's  tahs 
were  highlv  spoken  of  bv  the  had- 
ing  Par^iati  journal-*,  the  Rrvue  Jet 
iJrii.r  Mi'iid't  and  the  iiVn/r  Fran- 
fj/y  It  n  i>ai(l  that  he  is  the  only 
American  writer  that  is  popularly 
known  in  Trance. 

Aim'.iitr  restlessness  came  over 
him.  a:i  in-aliabie  love  of  change. 
II  pe  with  him  a  hen  realized  wa» 
chain  l*n*ati»ticd  he  evi  r  was. 
The  seeiN  were  sown  by  Mr.  Allan 
hating  >eut  him  to  England  for 
hi*  education;  by  his  hating 
recalled  h.m  when  he  wa*  sett- 
ling tio-Aii.  and  placing  him  in 
ti»e  Virginia  I'uiw  t>ity.  lie  wa» 
born  of  rotiiij,  re >i less,  actor  pa- 
ri uts    hi-  eariv  childhood  uourivhed 

m 

the  tag.ib.uiii»!i  feelings;  and  the 
tr.iining  of  Mr.  A. leu  was  ill  ealcu- 
lat-  d  to  root  them  out.  Not  only 
were  in*  parents  tra\ellers  an  J 
Si  ekers  after  the  Kl dorado  of  their 
hoje*,  but  their  parents  also  had 
inherited  the  same  failing,  if  the? 
rta.ii  r  ch«  neea  so  to  call  that  re»t- 
hs.- spirit  Tin  se  fee img4  towards 
things  external  sm.k  into  his  mind, 
and  intliiei.ccd  the  internal.  It  is 
to  that  we  attribute  lis  journey 
toward-  Greece,  h'.*  enlistment,  hi* 
intent  ion  to  ;  roeeed  to  Poland,  and 
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also  his  continually  severing  him- 
self from  the  various  magazines 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  se- 
vered his  connection  with  Graham's 
Magazine,  another  name  for  the 
Gentleman'*  Magazine.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's letter  most  decidedly  proves 
it  was  not  because  of  drunkenness, 
as  alleged  by  Oriswold  ;  the  reason 
seems  to  have  been  that  Poe  desired 
to  Btart  a  magazine  of  his  own. 

Thereafter  he  had  the  terrible 
misfortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  American  biographer, 
Eufus  Griswold.  Mr.  Ingram  states 
that  the  quotations  from  letters, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
roe  in  the  narrative  of  this  meet- 
ing, '•  are  fabrications."  We  follow 
his  hard-working  career,  his  writings 
for  various  magazines,  his  success 
again  for  a  prise  tale,  during  several 
succeeding  years.  Little  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  his  life  during 
these  years,  perhaps  because  no  lies 
have  been  told  about  him  I  He 
appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
too  well  off,  for,  in  1843,  he  went 
into  a  daily  newspaper  office  as  a 
sub-editor  and  "  mechanical  para- 
graphia t."  This  he  left  for  another 
newspaper,  the  conductors  of  which 
record  that  they  were  "  very  re- 
luctant to  part  with  him ;  but  we 
could  not  object— he  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  auother  periodical." 

It  was  while  he  was  hard  at  work 
in  a  newspaper  office,  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  it  went  to  press, 
that  his  best  productions  were 
written.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  be  published  his  chef  d'oeuvre, 
"The  Raven."  It  first  appeared 
in  the  American  Review  for  Febru- 
ary, 1845,  under  a  nom  de  plume. 
It  circulated  like  wildfire  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  parodies 
and  imitations  appeared  without 
number.  The  strangeness  of  the 
subject,  the  weird ness  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  artistic  execution  of 
the  poem  were  everywhere  the  sub- 
ject of  comment.    No  one  suspected 


Poe  of  being  its  author,  until  one 
evening  he  electrified  a  company  of 
men  of  letters  and  noted  artists  by 
his  accomplished  recitation.  The 
authorship,  the  strange  and  most 
striking  affinity  of  the  recitation 
with  the  poet's  conception — thus 
discovered,  was  everywhere  pro- 
claimed, and  the  author's  name 
attached  to  the  poem.  He  had  now 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame ; 
most  hearty  words  of  commenda- 
tion came  across  the  Atlantic  to 
him  from  the  greatest  of  the  living 
poets.  He  was  the  lion  of  the 
season.  Yet,  it  is  said,  he  only  re- 
ceived at  the  height  of  his  fame  for 
this  poem,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
about  two  pounds ! 

He  started  a  magaiine  himself, 
but  although  he  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent editor,  he  was  by  nature 
unfit  to  be  a  good  financier  or  a 
conductor.  He  had  long  looked 
forward  to  it,  but  many  things 
were  against  him.  Of  assistance  in 
writing  for  the  paper  he  had  equal 
to  none,  he  was  unable  to  pay  for 
it ;  to  fill  up  the  space,  he  had  to 
write  an  enormous  quantity;  and 
he  was  a  slow  writer,  correcting 
and  altering  very  greatly.  He  re- 
printed many  of  his  tales  and 
poems,  about  the  worst  thing,  we 
think,  he  could  have  done.  Ill- 
health,  a  dying  wife,  pecuniary 
difficulties  were  reasons  surely  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  non- 
success  of  the  undertaking.  It 
was  not  hope  deferred,  but  hone 
blasted  that  made  his  heart  sick. 
His  slashing  critiques  had  long  been 
silently  making  him  fierce  enemies ; 
while  he  did  not  possess  the  slightest 
tact  or  worldly  wisdom  to  conciliate 
them.  Haughty,  proud,  and  retired, 
he  steadfastly  pursued  his  aims ;  the 
opposition  he  met  never  made  him 
flinch  or  swerve  from  his  intentions. 
So  on  the  occasion  of  his  address 
to  a  society,  he  alluded  thereafter 
to  his  reception,  and  the  paper  ho 
read, — "  We  knew  that  write  what 
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we  would,  thev  would  awenr  it  to 
be  worthiest*.  We  knew  that  were 
Me  to  compose  for  them  a  '  Paradise 
Lost,*  they  would  pronounce  it  an 
indifferent  poem." 

We  quote  an  anecdote  which 
•hows  his  gcueroua  nature,  and 
proves  him  t^  liave  been  a  true 
scholar.  A  lady,  noted  for  her 
great  lingual  attainments,  wishing 
to  apply  a  wh  oh  -so  me  check  to  the 
van  i  ly  of  a  you  up  author,  proposed 
inviting  him  to  translate  for  the 
company  a  difficult  passage  in  Greek, 
of  which  language  she  knew  him  to 
be  profoundly  ignorant,  although 
given  to  a  rather  pretentious  display 
of  Greek  <ju»italu>ns  in  his  pub- 
lished writing.  lWa  earnest  and 
pen* i-t tiit  rrmoustrauce against  this 
piece  of  t.itchmnrrtv  alone  averted 
the  embarrassing  test. 

Let  us  pau>c  a  little  and  take 
a  ^liiiipsi1  into  his  domestic  life. 
Foul  calumny  crept  not  only  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  his  home, 
but  into  hii>  sacred  relationship  with 
hi*  wife.  His  fair  tiling  wife  some- 
time* accompanied  him  into  literary 
circle?, where  her  pleasant,  animated 
face-  bespoke  a  happy  marriage.  The 
poet  was  most  devoted  in  his  atten- 
tions toward*  her  during  her  slow, 
con*unipti\e  illn»  ss.  It  was  f^r  her 
sake  that  thev  left  New  York  for 
the  i|uietness  »-f  Fordi.am,  when*, 
in  a  little  Dutcu  cottage,  he  parsed 
the  remaining  three  years  of  hit 
life.  "  It  was,"  said  Mrs.  Osgood, 
*•  in  his  own  simple  yet  poetical 
house,  that  to  me  the  character  of 
Edgar  l\>e  appeared  in  ita  most 
beautiful  light.  Flavful,  affect  ion- 
ate,  wittv,  alternately  docile  and 
wayward  as  a  petted  child — for  his 
young,  gentle,  and  idoliied  wife, 
and  for  all  who  came  he  bad,  eveu 
in  the  midst  of  bis  moat  harassing 
literary  duties,  a  kind  word,  a  plea- 
sant lie,  a  graceful  and  courteous 
i  ;ioo.     At    bis    desk,    beneath 

»  n       ntic  p     ure  of  his  lored 

he  m 


after  hour,  patient,  assiduous,  and 
uncomplaining,  tracing  in  an  ex- 
quisitely clear  chirography,  and 
with  nlmont  superhuman  swiftnese, 
the  lightning  thoughts,  the  'rare 
and  radiant  *  fancies  at  they  flashed 
through  his  wonderful  and  evcr- 
wukeful  brain. "  The  little  cottage 
was  neat,  charming  in  it*  simplicity 
of  furnishings  ;  although  it  was  but 
poorly  furnished,  there  was  an  air 
of  taste  and  gentility  that  money 
could  n«>t  have  purchased.  Poe  waa 
in  the  straits  of  poverty,  and  his 
wife,  sad,  sad  to  say,  lav  on  a  straw 
bed,  wrapped  in  her  husband's  great- 
est. The  poet  was  too  proud  to 
ask  asriatauce.  A  large  tortoise- 
shell  cat  lav  in  her  bosom,  which 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  its  own 
usefulness.  At  the  top  of  the  bed 
the  poverty-stricken,  but  passionate!  J 
devoted,  husband  stood  holding  her 
hand?,  and  wanning  them  with  hia 
own,  while  her  mother  stood  at 
the  bottom  wanning  her  feet.  The 
picture  is  a  sad  one,  but  yet  a  noble 
one.  The  two  heroic  watchers,  and 
the  hectic  sleeper  were  drawn  very 
closelv  to  each  other.  A  pure  and 
holy  love  bound  them  inseparably 
together :  there  existed  a  stronger 
lo\e  among  that  jnxir  triad  than 
exists  in  square*,  crescents,  or  pa* 
laces.  The  lower  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  riches,  the  higher 
become,  as  a  rule,  the  affections. 
44  Here,"  says  Mrs.  Whitman, 
"he  watched  her  failing  breath  in 
loneliness  and  privations,  through 
manv  solitarv  moons,  until,  on  a 
desolate  dreary  day  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  he  saw  her  remains  borne 
from  beneath  its  lowly  roof.**  The 
young  wife  looked  very  young ;  ahe 
iKiaaesaed  large  black  eyes,  and  a 
nearly  whiteuesa  of  complexion, 
tier  pale  face,  brilliant  eyea,  and 
raven  hair,  gave  her  an  unearthly 
look.  "One  felt,"  says  a  brother 
author,  "  that  she  waa  almoat  a 
diarobed  spirit."  "  His  lore  lor  hie 
wife,"  says  Mr.  O.  B.  Graham, M  we* 
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a  sort  of  rapturous  worship  of  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  which  he  felt  was 
fading  before  his  eyes."   The  strong 
love  that  he  had  for  his  child- wife  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  his  heart  was 
of  considerable  depth  and  breadth. 
Several  friends  atthis  stage  setabout, 
unknown  to  the  poet,  a  subscription 
list,  and  published  a  short  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers.     His  being  thus, 
as  he  himself  said,  "  pitilessly  thrust 
before  the  public,"  was  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  him.     "  My  poor  Vir- 
ginia was  continually  tortured  (al- 
though not  deceived)  by  anonymous 
letters,  and  on   her  death-bed  de- 
clared that  her  life  had  been  short- 
ened by  their  writers."    She  died  in 
January,  1847,  and  was  buried  on  a 
dreary,  desolate  day.     The  sorrow- 
ing  husband   was    thrown  into    a 
melancholy  stupor  for  some  time, 
and  for  a  year  he  lived  a  secluded 
life    with    his    mother-in-law,    to 
whom    he    was    greatly    attached, 
receiving  visits  now  and  then  from 
friends    and    admirers.      A    small 
Scotch  critic,  and  dissenting  clergy- 
man,  has    either  been    made  the 
dupe  of  an  enemy,  or  perpetrated 
a  huge  joke,  when  he  said  that  Foe 
caused  the  death  of  his  wife  that 
he   might   have  fitting  theme  for 
«  The  Haven."     The  total  absence 
of  reverence  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  expose  the  false  statement ;  but 
the  poem  was  published  two  years 
prior  to  that  event !    A  false  state- 
ment, as  in  this  instance,  is  gene- 
rally found  out  by  some  small  loop ; 
if  the  poet  had  only  delayed  from 
eome  cause  or  other  the  publication 
of  the  poem  during  his  wife's  life, 
then  this  falsehood  would  no  doubt 
have  been  not  only  believed  by  all, 
but  the  truth  would  have  been  de- 
clared false!     We  are  glad  to  say 
that  this  gentleman  has  been  just 
enough  since  this  memoir  appeared, 
to  acknowledge  the  error  of   his 
statement.     Poe,  although  at  this 
time  in  failing  health,  was  kept  up 
by  his  strong  will — "  I  have  a  great 


deal  to  do,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  die  till  it  is  done." 
His  inborn  restless  spirit  was 
soothed  and  softened  by  his  solitary 
walks.  He  found  in  Nature  that 
secret  sweetness  of  sympathy  which 
lulls  one's  fiercest  passions,  and 
heals  the  deepest  scars  in  the  human 
heart.  An  acre  or  two  of  clear, 
smooth,  greensward  encircled  his 
cottage,  shaded  by  some  fine  old 
cherry-trees.  Clumps  of  dahlias 
and  beds  of  flowers  bespoke  the 
taste  of  the  man  for  flowers.  His 
favourite  seat  was  round  an  old 
cherry-tree,  while  he  had  a  large 
assortment  of  bright  plumaged 
birds.  A  favourite  cat  enjoyed 
his  company,  and  often,  when  writ- 
ing, it  seated  itself  on  his  shoulder, 
"  purring  as  if  in  complacent  approval 
of  the  work  proceeding  under  its 
supervision."  Through  night  and 
day  the  poet  sat  and  strolled  in 
his  favourite  haunts,  dreaming  fine 
thoughts,  and  regretting  bygone 
sorrows, 

"  In  the  lonesome  OctoW 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year." 


A  poetical  life  that  may  seem, 
but  it  is  one  of  painful  teaching  to 
the  sorrowing  heart,  which  frets 
at  the  terrible  visitation  of  death. 
He  then  wrote  the  poem  called 
44  Ulalume,"  and  he  himself  tells  us 
it  was  "in  its  basis,  although  not 
in  its  precise  correspondence  of 
time,  simply  historical."  It  pos- 
sessed originally  an  additional  verse, 
which,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Whitman,  he  suppressed.  The  final 
verse  thus  suppressed  read  thus : — 

"  Said  we  then — the  two,  then — ah, 
can  it 
Have  been  that  the  woodlandish 

ghouls — 
The  pitiful,  the  merciful  ghouls — 
To  bar  up  our  path  and  to  ban  it 
From  the  secret  that  lies  in  these 
wolds — 
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Had  drawn  up   the  spectre  of  a 
planet 
From  the  limbo  of  binary  souls— 
This  sinfully  scintillant  planet 
From  the  hell  of  the  planetary 
souls  P  " 


He  issued  the  prospectus  of  ft 
paper  he  proposed  publishing  under 
the  namo  of  The  Stylus;  a  monthly 
journal  of  literature  proper,  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  drama.  Not- 
withstanding a  long  aud  cleverly- 
written  prospectus,  and  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  "to  be  edited  by 
Edgar  A.  Poe,"  he  could  not  muster 
the  number  of  subscribers  necessary 
to  start  with.  In  fact,  his  name 
now  was  on  the  wane,  but  why  we 
are  only  left  to  conjecture,  as  Mr. 
Ingram  does  not  make  it  plain.  At 
all  events  the  potency  of  his  name 
had  gone,  and  left  him  poor  indeed. 
The  reputation  in  which  he  was 
held  at  New  York  is  indicated  by 
the  fact,  that  only  sixty  attended 
his  lecture  on  "The  Universe." 
The  lecture,  from  Mr.  M.  B.  Field's 
statement,  was  not  unsuccessful ;  it 
was  "a  rhapsody  of  the  most  in- 
tense brilliancy ;  his  inspiration 
affected  the  scant  audience  almost 
painfully." 

His  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  beautiful  young  widow  and 
poetess,  Mrs.  Whitman,  inspired 
him  with  love  for  her.  She  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  it,  until  in 
the  summer  of  1848  she  received 
the  poem  "  To  Helen ;  I  saw  thee 
once— once  only — years  ago."  No 
signature  was  attached,  but  she 
knew  the  poet's  handwriting  well. 
The  one  heart  knew  each  other 
without  further  particulars.  They 
loved  each  other  as  only  two  poets 
love — too  passionately — but  not 
happily.  They  were  betrothed  in 
the  autumn,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  lady's  relatives. 
The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter, 
written  on  October  18,  that  year, 
giro  one  an   idea  of   his    private 


letters,  and  give  an  insight   into 
his  own  self: — 


" You  do  not  love  me,  or  you 

would  have  felt  too  thorough  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  sensitiveness  of  my 
natare,  to  have  so  wounded  me  as 
you  have  done  with  this  terrible  pas- 
sage of  your  letter — How  often  I  nave 
heard  it  Raid  of  you, '  He  has  great 
intellectual  power,  but  no  principle — 
no  moral  sense.' 

"  Is  it  possible  that  such  expressions 
as  these  could  have  been  repeated  to 
me — to  me— by  one  whom  1  loved— 
ah,  whom  I  luvc  ? 

"  By  the  God  who  reigns  in  heaven, 
I  swear  to  you  that  my  soul  is  in- 
capable of  dishonour — that,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  follies  and  ex- 
cesses, which  I  bitterly  lament,  but  to 
which  I  have  been  driven  by  intoler- 
able sorrow,  and  which  are  hourly 
committed  by  others,  without  attract- 
ing any  notice  whatever,  I  can  call  to 
mind  no  act  of  my  life  which  would 
bring  a  blush  to  my  cheek — or  to 
yonrs.  If  I  have  erred  at  all,  and  in 
this  regard,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
what  the  world  would  call  a  Quixotic 
sense  of  the  honourable — of  the  chival- 
rous. The  indulgence  of  this  sense 
has  been  the  true  voluptuousness  of 
my  life.  It  was  for  this  species  of 
luxury  that  in  early  youth  I  delibe- 
rately threw  away  from  me  a  large 
fortune  rather  than  endure  a  trivial 
wrong.  For  nearly  three  years  I  have 
been  ill,  poor,  living  out  of  the  world; 
and  thus,  as  I  now  painfully  see,  have 
afforded  opportunity  to  my  enemies  to 
slander  me  in  private  society  without 
my  knowledge,  and  thus  with  im- 
punity." 

These  words  have  a  siucere  ring, 
and  speak  a  very  correct,  crucial 
self-examination.  The  engagement 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Whitman 
was  broken  off,  for  what  reason  is 
not  known.  According  to  Griswold, 
Poe  on  the  eve  of  what  should  have 
been  the  bridal  morn,  committed 
such  drunken  outrages  at  the  house 
of  his  affianced  bride,  that  the 
police  had  to  be  called  to  remove 
him,  and  so  the  engagement  was 
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publication  of  that  story,  Mr.  Pa- 
bodie, a  mutual  friend,  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  stating,  "  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  not  only  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  but 
also  from  the  statements  of  all  who 
were  conversant  with  the  affair,  that 
there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion for  the  story  above  alluded  to." 
An  honest,  truth-loving,  and  truth- 
seeking  biographer  would  have  cor- 
rected such  a  grave  mis-statement, 
but  Griswold,  in  a  savage  letter 
to  Mr.  Pabodie,  threatened  terrible 
things  if  his  statements  were  not 
withdrawn  I  Mr.  Pabodie,  in  reply, 
pointed  out  several  other  falsifica- 
tions of  Griswold,  who  remained 
"discreetly  silent."  One  of  the 
best  facts  in  favour  of  Poe  is,  that 
Mrs.  Whitman  has  been  through- 
out one  of  his  stoutest  defenders. 
The  correct  story  remains*  to  be 
told,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  given  us  while  one 
of  the  parties  is  alive. 

The  worn-out,  brain- wrought  man 
now  approached  his  closing  days. 
He  continued  to  write  reviews,  but 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  last  work  of  his  genius, 
"  Eureka."  The  quietness  of  Ford- 
ham  continued  to  be  his  home. 
That  secluded  spot  was  his  haven 
of  rest.  It  was  his  quiet  retreat 
from  the  busy  street-world.  He 
was 

"  A  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since        *        *        * 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant 
shades." 

The  poet,  who  held  the  great  world 
at  arm's  length,  now  cast  bis  eyes, 
which  had  lost  their  glowing  fire, 
and  were  dimmed  with  sad  ex- 
perience, towards  his  secluded 
home.  In  his  little  Dutch  cot- 
tage, in  the  midst  of  clumps  of 
trees,  hallowed  with  the  dear 
memories  of  her  who  was  his 
heart's  idol,  he  sought  that  "  blest 


retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline." 
'In  the  rural  shades  and  pastures 
green,  by  degrees  one's  hold  on  the 
world  falls  asleep,  as  a  child  with  a 
toy  in  his  hand,  which  prepares  the 
way  for  our  last  long  sleep.  Even 
the  strong-limbed  man,  as  he  lies 
gripped  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
struggles  to  make  known  his  desire 
that  he  wishes  to  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  his  native  country 
parish.  As  the  grassy  fields  and 
quiet  waters  keep  our  hearts  green 
and  fresh,  so  we  seem  to  think  our 
memory  will  be  better  cherished  if 
we  sleep  under  the  grassy  mounds 
of  a  secluded  parish  church. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1849,  when 
in  Richmond,  on  a  visit,  he  left  to 
go  home  to  bring  his  mother-in-law. 
Before  leaving  he  complained  of 
indisposition.  He  left  the  train 
at  Baltimore,  and  the  next  time 
he  was  seen  he  was  found  some 
hours  after  insensible.  How  he 
had  been  taken  ill  is  not  known, 
but  he  died  in  the  hospital,  on  the 
7th,  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
He  was  buried  near  the  grave  of 
his  grandfather,  but  no  stone  marks 
the  spot.  When  will  an  American 
Burns  erect  a  stone  to  the  memory 
of  an  American  Ferguson  ? 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
reportB  circulated  regarding  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  his  last 
momenta — he  was  insensible  to  the 
end— are  absolute  falsehoods. 

Here  ends  our  narrative ;  here 
the  curtain  falls.  Such  is  the 
strange,  wayward  life,  the  sad 
death  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  authors.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  in  literature  another  who 
has  been  so  much  maligned.  Has 
there  lived  one  about  whom  so  many 
untruths  have  been  told  ?  He  has 
met 

"  The  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  poet's  crown;  '* 

and  has  had  his  name  paraded  as  a 
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liar,  a  drunkard;  and  as  having  been 
unprincipled,  and  guilty  of  every- 
thing that  was  bail.  Saddest  of 
ail,  lie  was  an  author  defamed  by 
brother  authors. 

llf  died  as  he  lived — alone.     Hi* 
career  was  a  solitary  one,  without 

inn  i'h    hvinpathv    from    hi  a   fellow- 

•     ■       ■ 

brim;*.  Jle  Moot]  alone,  like  a 
eh u reh,  rich  in  architecture  and 
lioMe  in  appear.mcc,  standing  otr 
4  he  *trect  of  monotonous  houses. 
Lik-  a  sovereign  hoarded  in  a 
drawer,  giving  delis*' it  to  the 
owner,  which  would  give  more  if 
Ji  were  circulated,  bartered  bv  dif- 
lerent  people,  a*  d  rattled  among 
4.*U-r  ^••hl.  In  t lii -i  solitnriuess  the 
n.ii' i  l'  uned  force  of  character,  but 
h;t  L'.nii  was  overbalanced  bv  hi* 
w.mt  i.f  Miupalhv.  Among  those 
h>-  lived,  and  to  whom  he  was 
kii'-.wj.  >«t,  paradoxical  it  may 
set-::i,  he  was  entirely  unknown. 
He  was  one  uf  th«ise  Mranje 
creations  mat  are  nnlv  known  bv 
l!.-'!>e  to  whom  h  •  was  |NThoually 
ur.kn  »wn.  Of  lh»*  sweet*  ■  >!*  friend- 
slop  he  probably  Lad  no  knowledge, 
because  he  dm  !;•  t  desire  friend)*. 
His  friends  were  tii.ise  of  his  mind's 
creation,  in  them  hi*  most  assuredly 
bill  hi*  being.  With  man  he  hail 
lit  I K-  *\inp:ithy  in  common,  but  with 
woman  and  his  child- wife  he  hail  a 
<•*'•-■•  atliuitv.  When  hi*  wile  died 
the  tire  in  the  hearth  flickered  out, 
lea\:iiL'  the  hearth  cul  i  and  cheei- 
less. 

Tin*  successful  iranncr  in  which 
Mr  Ingram  ha*  refuted  the  more 
Her:  iu*  charges  a^x.nst  the  p'-ef, 
ga'iis  the  approval  of  a1.:  admirers 
of  hor.e*t  biographic^.  The  ei- 
<"eed:ng  boldness  of  h.s  undi  r- 
taking,  anil  bis  intense  labour,  are 
worth\  if  much  commendation. 
He  has  scraped  on**  the  f'.d  plaster 
tr-'in  the  pillars,  and  we  now  see 
t;i'*rn  iu  their  ordinal,  true  Mate. 
Tiere  are,  however,  thick  blemishes 
rvmainin:,  which  n«  man  can  »mo«»th 
over.  rply  regret  that  be  has 


not  dipped  deeper  into  the  stream, 
and  given  us  the  undercurrent  of 
Poe's  life.  The  memoir, as  a  whole1, 
is  too  much  sur face- wor k ;  the  froth 
and  dirt  are  taken  off,  but  the  Ihpid 
is  almost  left  untouched.  To  niaur 
questions — for  instance,  how  hi-  in- 
fluenced those  around  him,  and  the 
servants  under  him  ;  his  earlv  iite- 
rarv  life,  its  hopes  and  work  ;  hi* 
domestic  life;  his  inner  life — we 
cannot  get  suilieient  materials  for 
answer.  The  only  times  we  do  get 
glimpses  into  hi*  own  pergonal  life, 
is,  when  some  charges  are  brought  ; 
to  clear  them  up  Mr.  Ingram  las 
to  mke  ii*4  over  new  ground,  and 
into  the  poet's  habits.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  been  introduced 
to  him  as  be  UMiallv  Ii\cd,  and  not 
only  when  Mr.  Ingram  was  driven 
to  do  so  to  n-lute  M-riom  accusa- 
tions. In  Mich  circumstances  one 
is  apt  to  arrive  at  inferences  which, 
if  the  memoir  had  been  fuller,  would 
have  been  groundless.  It  treats  less) 
of  the  inner,  and  more  of  the  outer, 
man  than  we  can*  for. 

That  Poe  had  failings  is  un- 
doubted, and  beyond  dispute,  but 
they  Lave  been  exaggerated  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  poisoned 
tongue  of  falsehoini  has  licked  the 
Ihsh  from  the  fair  form,  leaving  a 
hideous  hkeleton.  Mr.  Frederick 
Martin's  life  of  John  Clare  bears 
a  striking  o*iitra«t  to  this  memoir. 
In  reading  that  beautifully  written 
1  f e  of  the  pi. or  pea- ant  English 
poet,  who  was  probably  as  great, 
if  not  a  greater  erring  brother,  we 
fetl  throughout  that  the  lining  nan 
is  before  us  on  the  canvas;  we  lire 
with  him ;  we  seem  to  hare  be- 
come one  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances ;  all  his  weaknesses  sxd 
frivolities  art*  faithfully  set  before 
up.  and  not  apologized  for.  ll-.it 
a  good  deal  ot  Poe's  life  is  still 
buried  to  us;  some  one  will.  •• 
hope,  rescue  the  full-grown  status) 
from  the  heap  of  rubbish  under 
which  it  is  presently  buried.    Wbj 
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is  no  evidence  got  from  Professors 
Author),  Hawks,  and  Henry  to 
testify  to  the  poet's  conduct  while 
engaged  on  the  New  York  Quarterly 
Review  t  What  was  the  enmity 
"  long,  intense,  and  implacable," 
that  existed  between  Griswold  and 
the  poet  ?  It  would  almost  seem 
necessary  to  prove  the  latter  before 
we  can  understand  why  Griswold 
should  have  falsified  the  life  of  the 
poet.  Oriswold  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  literary  pillory,  as  a 
warning  to  deter  others  from  tam- 
pering with  truth.  There  are  some 
points  about  which  we  would  like 
to  get  more  extensive  information 
than  that  given  ;  but  probably  from 
the  mist  which  Poe  flung  over  his 
lifo,  it  has  been  nearly  impossible 
to  gather  trustworthy  evidence. 
Although  this  memoir  is  a  most 
satisfactory  defence  of  the  more 
serious  charges,  it  does  not  attempt 
to  give  us  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  man. 

Poe's  personal  appearance  was 
very  striking.  His  appearance  to 
any  stranger  distinguished  him  as 
a  man  of  work.  His  features  were 
regular,  his  forehead,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  from  hia  portrait?, 
iiiu'ly  proportioned,  broad,  high, 
dear,  and  beautifully  balanced.  It 
has  been  said  he  was  one  of  the 
best  realizations  of  a  poet  in  fea- 
ture, air,  aud  manner.  There  was 
always  about  him  a  hauteur,  com- 
bined with  a  calmness  and  earnest- 
ness, that  impressed  all.  The  man 
carried  the  electric  feeling  of  genius 
wherever  he  went,  and  no  one  met 
him  but  was  cognisant  of  the  power. 
There  was  little  or  no  demonstra- 
tion of  feelings  with  him ;  he  was 
always  quiet,  pensive,  and  calm. 
"  He  was,"  says  an  author  who 
knew  him  well,  '*  a  gentleman  upon 
all  occasions  that  I  ever  saw  him  ; 
so  tasteful,  so  good  a  talker  was 
Poe,  that  he  impressed  himself  and 
his  wishes,  even  without  words,  upon 
those  with  who**        — * ^ke."     The 


weird  -  melancholy  which  distin- 
guishes his  works  was  seldom  met 
with  in  his  company.  None  are 
so  loud  in  his  praise  as  Mrs.  Whit- 
man, to  whom  he  was  engaged  to- 
be  married.  Mrs.  Osgood,  a  fine 
American  poetess,  has  thus  spoken 
of  him :  "  I  have  never  seen  hin> 
otherwise  than  gentle,  generous, 
well-bred,  and  fastidiously  refined* 
To  a  sensitive  and  delicately-nur- 
tured woman  there  was  a  peculiar 
and  irresistible  charm  in  the  chi~ 
valric,  graceful,  and  almost  tender 
reverence  with  which  he  invariably 
approached  all  women  who  won  hi* 
respect."  His  voice  was  very  quiet- 
ana  melodious,  and,  even  in  a  loud 
discussion,  peace  had  to  reign  that, 
he  might  be  heard.  Mr.  Graham 
has  told  us  that  he  was  the  soul 
of  honour  in  his  transactions,  and 
kept  his  accounts  as  accurately  as 
a  banker.  Do  not  all  these  facts- 
go  to  prove  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  he  possessed  a  soul 
wherein  nothing  vile,  mean,  or 
despicable  could  grow  ?  Do  they 
not  show  that  his  slight  excesses 
arose  from  circumstances,  and  not 
from  character  ? 

It  is  probably  useless  to  rcfer  to 
the  charges  of  envy  brought  against 
him.  It  was  false  to  say  he  con- 
sidered society  as  composed  alto- 
gether of  villains.  That  his  strange- 
career  should  not  have  left  some 
dregs  in  the  cup  would  have  been- 
wonderful.  Most  men  will  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  a  cultured, 
experienced  author,  as  he  wanders 
in  his  full  manhood  from  publ  sher 
to  publisher  with  his  beautifully- 
written  manuscript,  finding  no 
market  for  the  wares  of  his  brain,, 
while  his  beloved  ones  are  suffering 
not  only  from  disease,  but  from 
gaunt  hunger.  He  knows,  too,, 
that  his  writings  are  infinitely 
superior  to  those  that  are  accepted 
and  printed.  The  greatest  misery 
that  can  afflict  one  possessed  of  the 
power  and  the  will  to  work,  is  to- 
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be  in  the  straits  of  poverty,  while 
no  man  will  hire  his  services.  Con- 
sider, then,  the  finely-strung  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  poet's  nature.  Is 
it  any  crime  for  a  hungering  man 
to  envy  his  well-to-do  brother? 
His  nature  certainly  was  not  round 
and  genial,  but  it  is  easily  seen 
many  misconstrued  hauteur  into 
envy. 

Enemies  magnify  a  speck  into  a 
thunder  cloud.  What  one  man 
may  do  without  much  injuring  his 
reputation,  another  cannot  do  with- 
out being  heralded  as  a  criminal  of 
the  direst  hue,  over  the  breadth  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  proverb,  that 
while  one  man  may  steal  a  horse 
another  can't  look  over  the  hedge. 
Many  literary  men  have  committed 
greater  indiscretions  than  Poe  with- 
out being  heard  of  to  the  same 
extent.  The  failings  of  Eobert 
Burns  at  the  festive  board  to  the 
infirmities;  the  forgeries  of  Chat- 
terton  ;  the  excesses  of  Charles 
Lamb ;  the  errors  of  Goethe ;  the 
riotous  life  of  Byron;  the  debau- 
cheries of  John  Clare;  the  immo- 
rality of  Shelley ;  the  weakness  of 
Thos.  De  Quinccy ;  have  been  more 
leniently  dealt  with  than  the  smaller 
errors  of  Edgar  Poe.  The  world 
has  accepted  the  works  of  their 
genius  as  compensation,  and  it  will 
do  the  same  in  the  case  of  Poe,  now 
that  his  true  life  is  known.  Some 
of  these  we  have  mentioned  injured 
not  only  themselves  severely,  but 
their  children,  their  wives,  their 
friends,  Poe  hurt  no  one  but  himself; 
and  it  has  been  justly  said,  no  one 
has  suffered  so  severely  in  character 
in  consequence.  The  man  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  ruler  of  Hades.*  The  feelings 
which  we  experience  on  reading 
these  fierce  criticisms  on  the  false 
life  by  Griswold,  is  like  those  with 
which  we  listen  to  the  summings 


up  of  a  judge  on  a  case,  which, 
unknown  to  him,  has  been  trumped 
up  on  forged  certificates,  and  per- 
jured witnesses. 

He  was  a  fond  admirer  of  romance, 
and  his  life  was  influenced  with  her 
touch.  He  was  a  dreamer.  He  had 
no  tangible  ideas  of  his  life;  his 
character  wanted  firmness,  resolu- 
tion, perseverance.  An  American 
born,  he  yet  possessed  the  Celtic 
flushed- veins  of  restlessness.  Born 
a  genius,  he  was  an  intense  lover  of 
intellect;  his  mind  was  to  him  a 
world,  a  country  wherein  he  could 
travel,  and  yet  never  exhaust  its 
vast  riches.  The  world  was  a  huge 
library  to  him,  a  place  for  study, 
brain  work,  certainly  not  a  place 
to  make  money  in.  He  looked  at 
everything  from  the  standing-point 
of  intellect,  and  could  no  more  help 
doing  so  than  most  people  can  avoid 
looking  on  the  world  as  a  place 
to  acquire  wealth,  honour,  power, 
position.  He  lived  for  literature, 
but  it  would  be  satire  to  say  he 
lived  by  literature  ;  from  early 
youtli  he  had  to  depend  on  the 
creations  of  his  brain  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  family,  and 
insufficient  his  earnings  were  to 
do  so  in  any  degree  of  comfort. 
11  Literature  with  him,"  saya  Mr. 
Graham  above  mentioned,  "  was 
religion;  and  he,  its  high  priest, 
with  a  whip  of  scorpions  scourged 
the  money  changers  from  the  tem- 
ple." In  all  else  he  had  the  docility 
and  kind-heartedness  of  a  child. 
No  man  was  more  quickly  touched 
by  a  kindness,  none  more  prompt 
to  atone  for  an  injury.  His  mind 
was  his  greatest  companion ;  the 
thoughts  of  his  brain  were  dearer 
to  him  than  the  friendships  of  life. 
The  world  to  him  was  a  place  to 
think,  and  to  write  in,  not  for  work- 
ing. An  idle  or  an  idle  dreamer 
he  assuredly  was  not,  yet  his  life  is 


•  See  the  Edinburgh  RcvUw,  Ko.  Kft,  UW  \  *a&  tta  North  American  RcwUm,    oL  83, 
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devoid  of  much  manhood.  The  love 
which  he  had  for  his  girlish  wife 
was  noble,  pure,  and  great,  but  it 
may  be  thought  his  love  would  have 
exhibited  itself  in  greater  nobility 
had  he  provided  her  with  a  well 
furnished  home,  and  clothed  her  bed 
in  her  lingering  illness  with  warm 
blankets. 

Why  could  he  not  work  and 
thrive?  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  a  literary  man  in  his  lifetime  to 
live  by  literature  in  America.  Earn- 
ing  a  livelihood  by  the  pen  is  always 
very  precarious.  As  the  aspirants 
increase  the  ranks,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  cheapen  literary  work ; 
and  if  a  man  had  then  alone  to 
depend  on  his  writings  for  his  live- 
lihood, he  was  to  be  pitied.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  other  men  lived 
on  the  means  Poe  received  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  Burns  could  not  keep  him- 
self on  his  excise  officer's  pay  any 
more  than  John  Clare  could  do  on 
the  wages  he  earned,  augmented,  as 
they  were,  by  an  annuity.  Poets 
never  can  properly  estimate  the 
value  of  money  until  they  want  it. 
Poe's  writings  only  appealed  to  the 
educated  nund,  and  the  channels 
through  which  he  could  do  so  were 
few.  His  tales  were  not  so  very 
popular,  nor  were  his  poems  so 
much  read,  as  to  induce  a  publisher 
to  remunerate  him  more  than  ordi- 
nary writers.  Poe  did  not  possess 
the  self-restraint  and  self-will  that 
a  man  who  lives  by  literature  re- 
quires. Could  he  but  have  ob- 
tained some  such  appointment  as 
John  Stuart  Mill's,  that  he  might 


not  have  entirely  depended  on  lite- 
rature, he  might  have  been  living 
yet,  and  his  pen  might  have  done 
more  valuable  work.  But,  alas  ! 
the  career  of  any  one  cannot  be 
chalked  out  in  one's  study,  and  it 
is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  man  is 
dead  ;  there's  something — call  it 
what  we  will — that  overrules  every 
ones  career,  "  rough  hew  it  how  we 
may." 

Any  living  cur  can  bark  or  snarl 
at  a  dead  lion.  The  tide  has  now 
turned  in  his  favour ;  the  light  at 
last  breaks  through  the  darkness  of 
night,  which  for  a  long  period  has 
reigned  over  this  great  American 
genius.  The  everlasting  truth  is 
now  told,  and  the  terrible  false- 
hoods which  have  hung  over  the. 
portals  of  this  sanctuary  of  his  me- 
mory are  now  swept  away.  There 
are  probably  no  elements  of  great- 
ness about  him  ;  a  hero  he  was  not, 
in  Mr.  Carlyle's  sense.  Yet  to  all 
lovers  of  true,  honest  biography, 
there  is  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
love  and  sympathy  in  one's  heart 
towards  the  much  injured,  but  gen- 
tlemanly, Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  worshippers 
of  the  beautiful  that  has  lived  in 
the -present  century.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  sought  in  vain  the 
greatest  Eldorado  of  human  happi- 
ness, whose  life  was  one  endless  toil 
and  endeavour,  but — 

"  Who,  through  long  days  of  labour, 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies." 
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A   SONG    IN   THE  TWILIGHT. 


Br  E.  J.  CUBTIS. 
xrTiioE  or  "  TnE  rxnt  tbtst,"  "  killtxo  so  iicbdek. 


•  • 


In  the  fine  old  library  of  Nether- 
wood  Ca»tle  the  young  Lord  of 
Xctherwood  and  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Herman,  were  seated  at  a  tnble 
covered  with  booka  and  writing 
materials ;  the  soft  air  of  the  spring 
morning  came  through  an  open 
window,  the  sunlight  played  upon 
the  dark  oak  fittiugs  of  the  some- 
what gloomy  old  room,  and  touched 
with  gold  the  bright  brown  hair  of 
the  vouth  who  never  even  fur  a 
moment  kept  quiet  upon  bis  chair, 
and  whose  attention  was  evidently 
not  given  to  the  books  before  him. 
It  must  be  paid,  however,  that  in 
his  companion  he  found  no  example 
Ur  industry;  but  while  the  boy's 
eyes  looked  restlessly  and  longingly 
through  the  open  window,  and 
across  the  park  to  the  sea,  which 
was  visible  in  the  distance,  dancing 
and  sparkling  brilliantly  in  the  sun- 
phi  ne.  the  eye*  of  the  tutor  were  fixed 
upon  the  door  as  though  he  were 
expecting  some  one  t«>  enter;  once 
there  wan  the  rustle  of  a  drc*s  out- 
side, and  the  man's  faiv  flushed  high. 
He  wa*  rather  handsome,  but  on 
c!>»Ma  anil  critical  inspection  his  face 
<iid  ii"t  ph-asc :  and  yet.  although 
In-  was  bv  i:ature  mean  and  craftv, 
ti.e  e\pn-Mio!i  of  his  eyes  was 
u*  it  her  sinister  nor  furtive,  it  was 
*rr!iiifigly  frank  and  honest  enough. 
h  it  wanting  in  softness  and  *weel- 
n«-!»*  ;  the  !iit>uth  atid  iH>ne  were 
simply  fault  lc*»,  but  then*  wan  a 
tot.illv  indcacnhahV  want  in  the 
man'*  face  which  made  cten  tln»-e 
who  liked  him  for  his  many  attrac- 
ts e  qualities  conscious         h  is  cood 


looks  gave  less  pleasure  than  good 
looks  arc  generally  wont  to  do. 
He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  but  not  in  instinct  or  in 
feeling;  he  was  ambitious,  scheming, 
utterly  selfish,  and  heartless;  he 
hated  men  who  were  rich  and  who 
had  an  assured  position;  he  hated 
his  own  enforced  life  of  dependence ; 
bin  kciisuous  nature  rebelled  against 
work,  and  his  eyes  were  ever  open 
watching  for  the  means  to  advance 
his  own  interests.  He  be  lie  red 
that  now  the  Fates  had  been  on  hie 
side,  and  had  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion more  prosperous  than  his  moat 
daring  faucy  had  ventured  to  hope 
for ;  the  influence  of  friends,  backed 
by  his  own  undoubted  qualifications* 
had  secured  for  him  the  post  of  tutor 
to  the  young  Earl  of  Net  her  wood, 
a  self-willed  and  utterly  spoiled 
minor  with  whom  his  mother  could 
not  bear  to  part.  Between  him 
and  the  only  other  child,  a  daughter, 
then*  wa*  an  interval  of  six  years,  end 
that  daughter.  Lady  Emily  Hare,1 
iinw  eighteen ;  but  as  Lady  N< 
wood  had  married  late  in  life, 
had  after  so  long  an  interval  givi 
up  all  hope  of  hating  a  heir,  so  now 
she  euuld  not  bring  herself  to  send 
the  boy  to  scIuhjI,  and  therefore  it 
catne  to  pass  that  he  waa  educated 
at  home.. 

Many  tutors  had  come  to  Nether* 
wood  and  hail  left  again  within  three 
month*  ;  they  had  invariably  been 
coiiK-iriitious,  hard  w  orking  mcn,wbo 
had  done  their  utmost  to  restrain 
their  wilful  pupil,  and  to  keep  hie 
precocious  deprauty  within  bounda* 
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but  rebellion  on  bis  part  would 
quickly  ensue,  be  preferred  the 
company  of  bis  mother's  grooms 
•and  stable-men  to  that  of  his  equal?, 
the  low  haunts  in  the  neighbouring 
•county  town  were  well  Known  to 
him,  and  bis  handsome  aristocratic 
young  face  bad  already  lost  much 
of  the  innocent  expression  natural 
to  his  age,  while  his  language  was  a 
choice  combination  of  profanity  and 
•slang.  The  lad  had  wit  enough, 
however,  to  keep  the  darker  side  of 
bis  character  hidden  from  his  mother, 
und  she  honestly  believed  that  the 
tutors  against  whom  be  chaffed, 
when  they  tried  to  restrain  him, 
were  hard  upon  her  "darling  Alfred," 
and  so  one  after  another  came  and 
went,  until  at  last  Mr.  Herman  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  with 
him  the  young  lord  could  find  no 
fault  at  all. 

Of  course  it  never  occurred  to 
the  boy  that  it  was  self-interest 
which  prompted  this  very  agreeable 
tutor  to  humour  the  tastes  of  his 
pupil,  and  to  connive  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  favourite,  but  not  very 
reputable,  amusements;  enough  of 
tstudy  was  also  gone  through  to  keep 
up  more  than  a  pretence  of  work, 
and  never  had  study  been  made 
■so  pleasant  to  the  wayward  youth. 
Herman  had  tact  enough  to  leave 
off  just  at  the  right  moment,  while 
lie  always  contrived  not  to  notice 
what  was  not  intended  for  bis  eyes, 
•so  ere  long  books,  hitherto  read 
•surreptitiously,  were  read  openly 
upon  wet  afternoons  when  neither 
boy  nor  man  could  go  out  of 
doors. 

But  the  young  Lord  Netherwood 
was  not  Mr.  Herman's  only  pupil 
in  the  castle ;  no  one  knew  exactly 
bow  it  had  come  about,  but  Lady 
Emily  had  throughout  the  winter 
which  succeeded  Herman's  arrival, 
been  taking  Italian  lessons  from 
bim ;  her  mother,  an  indolent  woman 
of  feeble  health,  was  satisfied  to 
let  the  girl  join  her  brother  in  the 


library  during  tbe  time  given  by 
him  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, but  the  old  lady  did  not 
know  that  five  days  out  of  the  seven 
the  brother  would  slip  out  un- 
checked by  bis  tutor,  and  scarcely 
noticed  by  bis  sister,  and  thus  the 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  man  of 
the  world  and  the  unsuspecting 
girl  would  be  left  alone. 

Emily  was  beautiful,  and  by  nature 
gentle  and  impressionable,  but  she 
had  withal  far  more  strength  of  will 
and  self-control  than  the  man  who 
looked  upon  her  as  an  easy  victim 
to  his  designs  ever  suspected.  He 
went  very  cautiously  to  work  to 
create  for  himself  an  interest  in  her 
mind,  and  above  all  to  inspire  ber 
with  perfect  confidence  in  his  truth 
and  honour.  He  never  presumed, 
and  he  was  never  servile,  and  yet 
Emily  never  could  understand  why 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  treated 
him  with  the  same  reserve  which 
they  had  shown  to  the  other  tutors 
of  the  young  lord ;  be  always  joined 
the  family  party  at  dinner,  and  even 
when  there  were  guests  in  the  bouse 
he  made  one  of  the  larger  circle 
also.  Herman,  although  perfectly 
at  bis  ease  in  society,  preferred  the 
family  party,  for  it  was  then  his 
habit  to  read  aloud  after  dinner  for 
the  mother  and  daughter — Alfred 
was  always  supposed  to  be  engaged 
with  his  books  in  the  library — and 
when  the  young  lady  sang  or  played, 
he  showed  his  appreciation  of  her 
performance,  not  by  profuse  admira- 
tion, but  by  criticism  which  was 
honest  enough  to  be  of  value,  and 
yet  through  which  a  subtle  vein  of 
flattery  ran.  Little  did  the  beautiful 
and  innocent  girl,  by  whose  side  he 
thus  stood  evening  after  evening, 
dream  of  the  wild  schemes  which 
were  revolving  through  the  restless 
brain  of  the  man  in  whom  she  found 
so  much  perilous  fascination;  she 
believed  that  she  loved  him,  and  she 
never  allowed  herself  to  dwell  upon 
an  undefined  feeling  of  repulsion, 
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which  seemed  to  run  side  by  side 
with  the  liking  in  her  heart.  If  it 
were  possible  to  love  and  hate  at 
the  same  time,  Emily  loved  and 
hated  the  tutor  Herman ;  the  truth 
was,  her  fancy  only  not  her  heart 
had  been  caught,  but  that  very  fact 
put  winning  cards  into  his  hands, 
and  his  fate  would  have  been  very 
different  had  he  but  determined  to 
play  them  honestly,  and  not  tried 
to  win  by  cheating  what  honourable 
perseverance  might  have  secured 
for  him. 

But  Herman  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  which  taught  faith 
in  women ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  win  from 
Lady  Emily  a  promise  to  marry 
him,  in  defiance  of  opposition  from 
her  mother  and  her  friends;  and 
the  odious  scheme  in  his  head  was 
to  get  her  into  his  power,  and  so 
compel  her  to  do  by  force  what  in 
all  probability  she  would  have  done 
from  love,  had  he  been  patient  and 
devoted.  Once  his,  under  circum- 
stances which  had  made  marriage 
rather  an  honourable  concession  on 
his  part,  than  a  misalliance  on  hers, 
all  would  go  well,  and  with  his  wife's 
fortune,  of  which  no  indignant  guar- 
dian could  deprive  her,  and  his  wife's 
rank,  he  would  be  able  to  go  through 
the  world  triumphantly. 

But  there  was  one  friend,  or 
rather  acquaintance,  of  Lady  Emily's 
— Sir  Everard  Wilmot  by  name — 
who  read  Herman's  character  tho- 
roughly, and  who  grew  more  inte- 
rested than  he  was  aware  in  the 
girl,  as,  during  his  frequent  visits 
to  Netherwood  Castle,  he  watched 
her  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
tangled in  the  toils  of  the  schemer. 
Sir  Everard  was  a  man  of  whose 
admiration  any  woman  might  be 
proud ;  he  was  distinguished  not 
only  in  his  own  county,  but  in  the 
social  and  political  world,  his  age 
was  about  five-and-thirty,  and  he 
had  lived,  as  we  say,  all  his  life, 
sown  a  not  rery  large  crop  o£  wWd 


oats  quickly,  entered  parliament* 
and  became  the  pride  and  hope  of 
his  party;  he  was  popular  among 
men,  an  idol  with  women,  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  went  on  through 
his  gay  and  prosperous  life  without 
feeling  sufficiently  in  love  with  one 
out  of  the  many  lovely  creatures 
to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself 
during  a  season,  to  ask  that  one  to 
be  his  wife. 

Lady  Emily's  great  beauty  had 
attracted  him,  and  he  liked  her 
utter  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
its  ways,  she  had  never  been  regu- 
larly out  in  London,  but  Sir  Everard 
could  see  that  she  would  by-and- 
by  develop  into  a  most  attractive 
woman,  and  be  able  to  take  her 
place  in  society  with  dignity  and 
ease.  But,  of  course,  if  she  fell 
a  victim  to  Herman,  and  married 
beneath  her  station,  an  obscure 
instead  of  a  brilliant  future  was  in 
store  for  her;  and  at  the  thought 
that  such  a  fate  was  possible,  Sir 
Everard  would  swear  internally, 
and  feel  inclined  to  kick  the  fellow 
out  of  the  castle,  if  only  it  were 
possible  to  do  so  without  compro- 
mising Emily.  He  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  try  and  influence 
Lady  Netherwood  against  her  son's 
tutor,  but,  whenever  he  came  to 
the  castle,  and  he  came  often,  he 
kept  unceasingly  on  the  watch,  and 
made  a  few  efforts  to  withdraw 
Emily  from  the  dreaded  influence. 

I  say  advisedly  that  his  efforts 
were  few,  for  Sir  Everard  was  by 
temperament  somewhat  indolent, 
very  few  games  were,  he  thought, 
worth  the  candle,  and  as  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  to  win  Emily 
for  himself,  why  should  he  bore 
himself  by  interfering  with  her? 
Moreover,  she  did  not  seem  to 
care  about  talking  to  him  as  other 
women  did,  so  the  gay,  and  hitherto 
ever-fascinating,  Sir  Everard,  was 
piqued,  and  at  the  same  time  puz- 
zled, to  know  why  he  hated  Her- 
man  so    very    much ;    hatred    he 
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generally  looked  tipon  as  too  ex- 
citing and  troublesome  a  sentiment 
to  be  weakly  indulged  in,  and 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  he 
felt  obliged  as  it  were  to  account 
to  himself  for  the  unwonted  feeling 
of  irritation  which  the  mere  sight 
of  the  tutor  aroused  in  him,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be 
because  he  believed  the  man  was 
unfitted  to  take  charge  of  the  young 
Earl. 

The  bright  spring  morning  which 
made  Lord  Net  her  wood  so  restless 
over  his  books,  Herman,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  had  been  expecting 
Lady  Emily  to  come  as  usual  for 
her  Italian  lesson,  and  he  was  as 
usual  anxious  that  the  boy  should 
not  go  before  his  sister  appeared: 
Sir  Everard  was  at  that  time  stay- 
ing at  Netherwood,  and  Herman 
had  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings 
towards  the  favourite  and  constant 
guest;  indeed,  his  frequent  pre- 
sence at  the  castle  made  the  tutor 
resolve  to  bring  his  plans  regard- 
ing Emily  to  maturity  forthwith. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  the 
man  to  say  that  he  did  love  Lady 
Emily  after  his  own  selfish  fashion  ; 
he  had  artistic  tastes  which  were 
satisfied  by  her  grace  and  beauty, 
and  he  longed  to  feast  his  eyes 
unchecked  upon  the  latter,  and  to 
make  her  acknowledge  that  she 
loved  him,  and  then  when  he  grew 
tired  of  her,  as  he  knew  he  should 
do,  to  make  her  minister  to  his 
ambition  and  vanity. 

He  had  been  driven  that  morning 
almost  desperate,  from  gloating  in 
fancy  over  the  future  which  he 
believed  was  before  him ;  he  longed 
hungrily  for  Emily's  presence  ;  he 
drew  tho  chair  upon  which  she 
usually  sat  closer  to  his  own;  he 
thought  how  in  turning  the  pages 
he  would  touch  her  hand,  and  watch 
the  rich  blood  mount  suddenly  to 
her  exquisite  face;  but  the  morn- 
ing was  passing,  and  she  did  not 
come. 


"Will  your  sister  not  take  her 
Italian  lesson  to-day  P  "  he  said  at 
length  to  his  impatient  pupil. 

"  Lesson  ! "  repeated  the  boy,  dis- 
dainfully ;  "  much  she  cares  for  you 
or  your  lessons,  when  she  has  got 
Wilmot  to  spoon  with  in  the  con- 
servatory. I  say,  let's  shut  up  shop ; 
I  want  to  be  off!" 

•c  We  have  done    nothing " 

Herman  was  beginning,  when  the 
boy  broke  in  again  with  a  magni- 
ficent disregard  of  delicacy, — 

"  Don't  you  try  to  gammon  me, 
old  boy.  I'm  up  to  your  little 
game,  you  want  to  keep  me  here 
uutil  Em  come?,  just  to  blind  the 
old  lady ;  but  Wilmot  has  cut  you 
out  for  this  day,  so  you  may  as  well 
let  me  mizzle ! " 

"You  can  do  as  you  please,"  re- 
plied Herman,  harshly — he  could 
have  cheerfully  knocked  the  pre- 
cocious youth  on  the  head — and 
away  the  boy  darted  through  the 
open  window. 

Early  the  next  morning  Sir 
Everard  went  back  to  town,  and 
Emily  came  in  tho  forenoon,  as 
usual,  for  her  lesson ;  but  by  that 
time  Herman  had  himself  well  in 
hand,  and  treated  her  with  such 
unusual  reserve  and  ceremonious- 
ness,  that  she  could  scarcely  hide 
her  surprise  at  the  change  in  his 
demeanour ;  he  was  altogether  the 
painstaking  and  exacting  tutor; 
there  were  none  of  the  half-veiled 
glances  of  ardent  admiration  which, 
against  her  better  judgment,  Emily 
had  been  wont  to  meet  shyly,  while 
her  heart  beat  faster  as  they  fell 
from  the  handsome,  steady  eyes,  and 
to  no  love  sonnets  were  "lent  the 
music  of  his  voice "  in  that  soft, 
southern  tongue,  when  the  lesson 
was  over  and  they  were  alone. 

So  passed  several  days,  and  Lady 
Emily  felt  vaguely  unhappy,  aud 
was  almost  frightened  at  the  per- 
sistency with  which  her  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  her  brother's  tutor. 
And  during  tho?&  bta&L  fa^^s*  ^ 
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special  reason,  her  brother  had  even 
more  than  usual  liberty  accorded  to 
him.  A  company  of  strolling  actors 
had  come  to  the  neighbouring 
county  town,  and  every  night,  mak- 
ing the  excuse  to  his  mother  that 
he  was  going  to  spend  the  evening 
with  his  young  friends,  the  rector's 
sons,  the  boy  would  mount  his  pony 
and  ride  over  to  the  town,  return- 
ing about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  to 
find  Herman  ready  to  let  him  in, 
and  no  servant  visible  to  pry  upon 
his  movements.  This  went  on  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  he  then  con- 
fided to  his  tutor  that  he  was  going 
to  give  a  supper  to  the  actors  and 
actresses,  with  whom  he  had  become 
very  intimate,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  benefit  of  the  "  leading  lady ;" 
and  he  told  Herman  that,  as  he 
meant  to  sleep  at  the  hotel  where 
the  supper  was  to  be  held,  he,  the 
tutor,  must  manage  to  make  it  all 
right  with  the  Countess. 

Herman,  who  saw  in  thia  scheme 
of  the  boy's  the  opportunity  he 
wanted,  for  leading  Emily  on  to 
compromise  herself  with  him,  as- 
sured his  pupil  that  all  should  be 
arranged  as  he  wished,  and  accord- 
ingly, between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
youth  had  already  been  gone  more 
than  an  hour,  he  contrived  to  let 
Lady  Emily  know  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to  her  in  private  :  the  old 
Countess  was,  as  usual,  dozing  over 
her  novel,  waiting  for  the  hour  to 
come  for  her  afternoon  drive,  and 
Emily  went  to  the  library  to  hear 
what*  Herman  had  to  say;  when 
they  met,  she  could  detect  just  a 
shade  more  of  his  old  manner. 

"I  am  not  happy  about  your 
brother,  Lady  Emily ,"  he  6aid,  in 
his  most  gentle  and  winning  voice, 
"  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  fear  any 
little  influence  I  may  have  had  over 
him  for  good  is  fast  disappearing. 
I  have  not  liked  to'  trouble  Lady 
Nctherwood  upon  the  subject,  she 
is  nnturally  so  anxious  about  aim  \ 


but  I  think  that  you,  Lis  sister,  can 
do  something." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  her  about 
the  theatrical  company  with  whom 
his  pupil  was  so  much  taken  up,  and 
added,  that  he  should  at  the  outset 
have  used  coercion  to  prevent  the 
intimacy,  were  it  not  that  he  feared 
the  wilful  boy  would  have  alto- 
gether broken  loose,  and  run  away 
to  become  a  strolling  actor  hi  in* 
self. 

Emily  was  shocked  beyond  mea- 
sure, and,  eagerly  looking  up  at 
Herman,  asked  what  she  could  do. 

He  explained  that  it  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  the  boy  was 
going  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
his  theatrical  friends  that  night  at 
the  principal  inn  in  the  town,  and 
suggested  that  she  should  drive  in, 
see  her  brother  and  remonstrate 
with  him,  and,  if  possible,  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  mad  project  of 
the  supper,  and  return  to  the  castle 
with  her.  Herman  added,  that  he 
would  be  at  hand  on  her  arrival  to 
find  the  boy  for  her,  but  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  if  possible 
not  to  appear  openly  in  the  matter. 
"As  much  for  your  sake  as  for  his, 
Lady  Emily,"  he  said,  lightly ;  but 
the  girl  was,  as  he  well  knew,  too 
much  taken  up  about  her  brother 
to  think  of  herself  just  then.  And 
yet  she  inwardly  shrank  from  the 
part  assigned  to  her  with  so  much 
apparent  unconcern. 

Women  less  delicately  nurtured* 
and  who  have  been  early  accustomed 
to  go  about  alone,  can  hardly  under- 
stand how,  to  a  girl  brought  up  as 
arc  the  Lady  Emilies  of  this  world, 
it  would  seem  an  ordeal  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude  to  go  alone  to  an 
hotel,  even  for  the  purpose  of  rescu- 
ing a  misguided  brother  from  the 
harpies  amongst  whom  he  had  fallen. 
But  Emily  felt  that,  [at  any  cost, 
the  knowledge  of  her  darling's 
misdeeds  must  be  kept  from  Lady 
Nether  wood,  so,  telling  the  Countess 
Wn&  ttataul  some  business  to  do  in 
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the  town,  she  started  about  five 
o'clock  in  her  pony  carriage,  with 
only  a  Fervant  in  attendance. 

She  had  still  about  half  a  mile  to 
drive  when  she  overtook  Herman, 
who  was  leisurely  walking  in  the 
8a me  direction,  and  by  his  advice 
the  carriage  was  left  at  an  unfre- 
quented inn  just  outside  the  town, 
and  escorted  by  the  tutor,  in  the 
eight  of  all  the  townspeople,  to 
whom  both  she  and  Herman  were 
well  known,  she  went  on  foot  to 
the  principal  hotel  at  which  her 
idiotic  young  brother  was  to  give 
his  grand  entertainment  that  night. 
On  her  arrival  she  was  shown  ob- 
trusively into  a  private  sitting-room, 
which  had  been  ordered  for  her  by 
Herraau,  and  painfully  conscious  of 
having  made  a  sensation,  and  of 
being  stared  at,  she  went  up-stairs 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  to 
await  the  arrival  of  her  brother. 

About  an  hour  later  the  passen- 

fers  by  the  afternoon  express  from 
iondon  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  and 
among  them  Sir  Everard  Wilmot, 
on  his  way  to  Netherwood ;  as  he 
waited  in  the  coffee-room  for  a  car- 
riage to  take  him  on,  he  saw  Herman 
leave  the  hotel,  cross  the  street, 
look  up  into  one  of  the  first-floor 
windows,  and  take  off  his  hat  with 
a  jaunty  air  to  some  person  of 
course  unseen  by  Sir  Everard. 

"What  the  devil  is  he  up  to, 
now  ?  "  thought  Wilmot,  in  whom 
a  very  unusual  feeling  of  curiosity 
was  suddenly  aroused. 

•'  Has  Mr.  Herman,  Lord  Nether- 
wood's  tutor,  any  friends  staying 
here  ?  "  he  asked  the  waiter,  care- 
lessly, who  came  to  tell  him  that 
the  carriage  was  ready. 

••  No,  Sir  Everard,"  and  the  man 
discreetly  tried  to  hide  a  grin  with 
a  cough ;  *'  but  Lady  Emily,  his 
lordship's  sister,  came  here  with 
Mr.  Herman  about  an  hour  ago, 
and  her  ladyship  is  in  a  private 
room  up-stairs ;  his  lordship  is  going 
to  have  a  great  supper  here  to-night 


for  the  ladies  and  gents  from  the 
theatre." 

Sir  Everard  may  have  felt  sur- 
prise at  the  communication,  but  he 
showed  none,  it  was  not  his  way. 

"Send  the  carriage  back  for  an 
hour  or  two,"  was  all  he  said ;  u  I 
have  some  business  in  the  town." 

The  order  was  given,  but  it  may 
have  struck  the  waiter  that  Sir 
Everard's  mode  of  doing  business 
was  somewhat  strange,  for  he  stayed 
on  in  the  coffee-room  reading,  or 
pretending  to  read,  the  Times,  but, 
in  reality,  keeping  a  close  watch 
upon  those  who  entered  or  left  the 
hotel. 

It  was  almost  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  dinner-hour  at  the  castle 
was  eight.  "  Surely,"  Sir  Everard 
thought,  "  something  must  soon 
happen." 

Meanwhile,  Herman  returned  to 
the  inn  at  which  the  pony  carriage 
had  been  left,  and  told  the  groom 
that  his  young  mistress  would  not 
require  his  services  again  that 
evening,  so  the  man  re-harnessed 
his  ponies  and  trotted  back  to  the 
castle;  those  who  saw  him  drive 
into  the  yard,  naturally  thought 
that  his  young  mistress  had  come 
back  from  her  drive,  and  the  youth 
himself,  seeing  nothing  odd  in  what 
had  occurred,  made  no  remark. 

Having  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
servant,  identified  himself  still  more 
as  being  with  Lady  Emily  in  the 
town,  Herman  went  to  look  for 
his  hopeful  pupil  in  some  of  his 
well-known  haunts ;  he  found  him, 
after  some  time,  in  a  billiard- room, 
with  his  coat  off,  and  his  handsome 
young  face  flushed  with  wine,  get- 
ting well  beaten  by  the  star  of  the 
theatrical  company,  a  man  who 
swaggered  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  private  life,  and  who  looked  what 
he  was,  a  thorough  scamp.  Her- 
man, who  liked  if  possible,  to  be 
always  seen  in  good  company,  won- 
dered how  his  well-born  pupil  conld 
find  any  pleasure  in  such  society. 
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Ho  took  the  bov  aside,  nnd  con- 
t  rived  to  frighten  Iiim  thoroughly 
by  toll  itii;  him  that  hi  a  mother  knew 
i  very  thing,  and  had  sunt  him.  Hit* 
man,  to  bring  him  home;  the  hoy 
protested,  and  rebelled  loudly , taxi i:g 
the  tutor  with  having  betrayed  him, 
hut  he  finally  promised,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  benefit  ut 
the  theatre,  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
presiding  at  the  supper,  the  supper 
i?«rlf  he  Cutild  Hot  get  out  of. 
T::t'ii  Herman  left  him  to  finish 
I.:*  game,  hut  it  was  half-paM  seven 
before  S:r  K\erard  saw  him  re-enter 
tin-  hotel,  mill  heard  him  a>k  oaten* 
tit  i.iu>l  v  at  the  bar,  if  La.lv  Emily 
li; ire  had  ordered  dinner;  no  Mich 
ordi-r    hating    b»  en    given   bv    the 

VnlMlg   hldv.    Hi ThillII    iinieklv  l.iado 

up  t*  r  the  umi-*ii"ji,  and  h.inlly  had 
l.e  di-ne  so.  ami  di*ap|  i  ared  up- 
stairs, than  Sir  Kvciard  •  r  hied  I K«* 
carriage  to  come  maud,  an  1  M*t  oil" 
t'jr  the  caMlc. 

H- -nil an  found  J.idv  Ivnilv  in  a 
Mate  it  great  eieiti  :in-!.?.  if  in  it 
ntual  alarm:  If  t ■  - " ■  i  lur  n-IIv 
t':at  if  *he  w  !!»!.»■■!  tn  rescue  h>  r 
I  i  'thir.  she  ii, uM.  for  the  present, 
I  rji-t  hiTM-lf.  a:.il  she  di  i  li»t  t'are 
t  put  into  Ui-nN  tic-  rt-.i]  ean^e  of 
her  alarm,  nanuh .  the  Mrange  e>*n- 
*tr;icti"ii  which  !•)•■•  ktnw  uon!d  he 
|  .t  upfli  tl.e  fact  that  ?-:;r  had  come 
t  ■  the  hotel  \\\  c-  iiiii.nnv  \iit!s  Her- 
n.a:\  ai.-l  n-maiii*  d  tin  re  »]•>:.•-  with 
1.::.;  t»T  seiera!  1.  «iirs  ;  h  it  it  wa* 
t«-  •  Lite  mm  t»  wi*di  that  she  I  :i.l 
:..*te.i  less  iinpul-iwly. 

I":.!1  diniit-r  ordered  by  Ifi-r;i,.vi 
w..*  MTVi-d  in  due  time,  ami  \]i  :!y 
Wi  :4t  through  a  pretence  of  eat»*  g  : 
hut  the  f.i!?c  p"*ith»n  ifit <•  whii-j 
sh-  had  so  rashly  phuvd  lrr«!i" 
!#•  I'ai'ie  eViTv  im-ineiit  m-Te  utihrar- 
nl  !•>.  audtt-t,  for  her  br..lin-r%  -.ike. 
she  tried  to  make  up  hi  r  u.ind  t>i 
wait  •  n  fr  some  ti-i  e  h-ngi  r ;  Her- 
nial) t'M  her  that  In-  wa«  e\p«cted 
At  the  h  itel  everv  m«illie:it.  and  she 

did  not  Mi*piet  that  hi*  was  deceiv- 
ing her. 


To  add  to  her  vague  feeling  of 
alarm,  she  noticed  a  change  in  l be 
tutor* h  manner  towards  her;  there 
was  a  degree  less  of  respect  in  it 
whieh  made  hi*  fascinations  sink 
wholly  into  the  background,  and 
showed  him  in  a  light  that  was 
horrible  to  her  eicited  fancy.  At 
for  the  man  himself,  believing  that 
his  hour  of  triumph  had  come,  and 
that  nut  from  any  quarter  was  a 
check  possible,  he  became  reckless 
and  audacious;  and  when  E.ni!r, 
at  last  thoroughly  frightened,  atil 
crushed  by  the  dread  that  sonuhow 
she  via*  in  his  power,  ami  had  ho 
means  of  escape,  Martcd  up  an  J 
insist*  d  upon  at  once  returning  to 
the  ca«tle,  he  threw  oil  the  mask, 
and  told  her  his  real  motive  in 
having  brought  her  there. 

"It  wa»  to  m  cure  m\srlf  frou 
the  opposition  of  \our  friend*)  to 
Hi v  Mill."  lie  said,  with  ctml  rf- 
fri.nti t\  ;  "  1  have  loved  ton.  Eniilv. 
Mi.ee  the  I'.rM  iiinmrut  of  nur  meet- 
ing, and  I  I'llii  vet"  he  added,  tr\iug 
to  take  in  r  han-1  and  draw  her 
t«'uar«l>  1  i:n,  (*that  you  love  me; 
1  kii-'-v  we  ^hntihl  meet  with  »troti£ 
o[»p*i.»iii«»u  fr*  in  lour  mother,  and 
t.ai     the     utilv     wav     to     secure 


%.■■.;■ 


He  >top|N-d  >hort,  sihuce.l  sud- 
denly by  tin*  e&presMnii  of  her 
t\t.«;  he  nad  in  them  scorn  an  i 
c>:. tempt,  and  coim-thing  which 
Ina  !e  i.i:;i  eur-e  his  idio'.ie  follr 
i:.  having  triiil  to  win  by  foul 
mi  an*  what  might  have  been  his 
by  fair;  he  saw  the  half-awakened 
1  \e  wh:ch  the  girl  felt  for  him 
d:e  out.  ip.ienehed  for  ever  in  her 
iiiMilte  1  jrilr.  She  pointed  to  the 
d-T.  a:.d  haid  one  word  onlv— 
■•  0..." 

He  smihd  faintly,  as  though  he 
w>u!i  fain  have  believed  that  f»he 
wa<  in  jff t ,  hesitated  for  a  second. 
thin  moved  a  step  towards  her; 
but  she  inver  faltered  now.  and 
her  expression  of  scorn  was  un- 
changed. 
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"Go,"  she  repeated;  "I  know 
the  harm  you  have  done  me,  but 
that  will  he  easier  to  bear  than  the 
shame  of  having  liked  and  trusted 
you." 

Before  he  could  speak  again,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
over,  the  door  was  opened,  and,  to 
his  indignation,  and  to  her  surprise 
and  relief,  a  waiter  appeared,  and 
announced  that  the  carriage  had 
come  for  Lady  Emily  Hare. 

"  Stay/'  said  Emily,  as  the  man, 
having  made  his  unexpected  com- 
munication, was  about  to  withdraw, 
"*'  I  have  been  waiting  here  for  my 
brother,  who  is  at  the  theatre,  but 
as  the  carriage  has  come,  I  shall 
leave  Mr.  Herman  to  meet  him ;" 
and  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  the  crestfallen  tutor,  who 
received  his  checkmate  with  many 
a  silent  curse,  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  with  apparent  dignity,  but 
feeling,  with  much  humiliation,  that 
she  had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself 
for  the  peril  she  had  been  in. 

Her  mother  was  waiting  alone 
to  receive  her,  and  Emily  explained 
as  briefly  as  possible  what  had 
occurred,  and,  without  betraying 
the  audacious  attempt  of  Herman 
to  entrap  her,  suggested  his  dis- 
missal, on  the  plea  that  he  had 
evidently  but  little  influence  over 
his  pupil. 

"  So  Sir  Everard  says,  my  dear," 
responded  the  Countess  ;  "  you  did 
not  know  he  had  come  back,  did 
vou  ?  He  saw  you  at  the  hotel, 
heard  you  were  there,  I  forget 
which,  and  suggested  that  the  car- 
riage should  be  sent  for  you  at 
once,  as  he  was  sure  you  would  not 
like  to  stay  on  there  alone — and, 
indeed,  it  must  have  been  rather 
awkward." 

And  thus  it  was  that  Lady  Emily 
learned  how  her  sudden  rescue  had 
come  about. 

"With  infinite  tact  Sir  Everard, 
supposing  that  it  would  give  Emily 
pain  to  allude  to  the  events  of  the 


evening  to  him,  left  the  castle  again 
early  the  following  morning;  he 
was  gone  even  before  Herman  ap- 
peared with  his  sulky  pupil,  to 
receive  his  dismissal  from  Lady 
Netherwood;  and  so  determined 
was  she  that  he  should  go  at  once, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  with- 
out again  seeing  Lady  Emily,  al- 
though he  made  every  effort,  short 
of  asking  directly  for  an  interview, 
to  do  so. 

But,  about  a  week  later,  as  she 
was  walking  alone  in  a  wood  near 
the  house,  the  man  whom  she 
thought  she  had  loved,  but  whom 
now  she  both  feared  and  hated, 
appeared  suddenly  before  her,  and, 
with  wild,  passionate  words,  ap- 
pealed to  her  for  forgiveness,  de- 
claring that  onlv  a  life  of  devotion 
could  atone  to  her  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done. 

She  stood  as  though  she  did  not 
hear,  and  when  he  paused  she  once 
more  told  him  to  go,  and  he  obeyed, 
muttering  threats  of  vengeance  as 
he  did  so ;  and  then  poor  Emily, 
feeling  both  lonely  and  miserable, 
ashamed  to  think  of  the  words  to 
which  she  had  listened,  and  yet 
assured  in  her  heart  that  no  stain 
could  truthfully  rest  upon  her  good 
name,  wandered  on  through  tho 
wood  and  down  to  the  shore  upon 
which  the  warm  tide  was  rushing. 
Sir  Everard  Wilmot  was  again  at 
the  castle,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 
meet  him  until  she  had  recovered 
her  composure.  But,  an  hour  later, 
he  found  her  out  by  the  sea,  and 
there,  when  he  had  beguiled  her 
for  an  hour  with  pleasant  talk,  he 
asked  her  if  she  could  be  happy 
as  his  wife.  With  one  backward 
glance  to  the  love  which  it  had 
been  the  dream  of  her  girlish  heart, 
not  only  to  give,  but  to  inspire,  she 
left  in  his  the  hand  he  had  taken, 
but  the  only  gladness  she  felt  was 
in  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  place 
which  had  grown  hateful  to  her. 

The  idea  of  loving  the  man  who 
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had  won  her  never  occurred  to  ber, 
she  had  looked  upon  him  as  too 
old,  nnd  too  much  her  superior  in 
intellect ;  and  besides,  even  now  no 
word  of  love  fell  from  his  lips,  nnd 
the  kiss  which  he  bent  down  to  give 
her,  was  ns  cold  as  the  cheek  upon 
■which  it  fell. 

But  he  did  think  her  very  lovely, 
a  woman  to  do  credit  to  his  taste  ; 
and  if  for  one  moir.ent  he  wished 
that  Bhe  were  less  cold  and  full  of 
self-control  at  that  supreme  moment 
of  her  life,  he  quickly  relapsed  into 
his  usual  calm  content,  and  Emily 
never  guessed  from  his  manner  that 
he  had  heard  her  name  coupled 
with  that  of  Herman,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  could  so  effectually 
give  the  lie  to  any  slanders  afloat  as 
her  marriage  with  himself. 

But  the  romance  of  those  two 
lives  were  still  to  come. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Lady 
Emily  Hare  became  Lady  Emily 
Wilmot,  and  passed  at  once  from 
her  seclusion  at  Netherwood  Castle 
into  the  gay  and  brilliant  world, 
of  which  her  handsome  and  distin- 
guished husband  vas  so  great  an 
ornament;  she  fell  into  her  place 
naturally,  and  was  all  the  more 
appreciated  because  she  was  a 
noveltv. 

Audi  then  after  a  season  or  two, 
when  the  inexperienced  and  ro- 
mantic girl  had  learned  to  know 
her  own  power,  she  found  herself  a 
queen  of  fashion,  her  name  would 
be  given  to  a  head-dreBs,  and  her 
approval  was  enough  to  bring  a 
new  colour  into  vogue  ;  invitations 
to  ber  dinner  and  evening  parties 
were  eagerly  hoped  for ;  ana  for  a 
ball,  a  concert,  or  a  charitable 
bazaar  to  be  under  her  patronage, 
was  to  ensure  its  success. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  social 
triumphs  there  was  a  void  in  ber 
heart,  and  a  want  in  her  life  which 
no  gaiety  could  eatisfy,  and  no 
popularity  could  fill ;  she  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her  u\*s- 


band,  and  the  conviction  that  he 
had!  married  her  from  pity,  and  to 
save  her  from  Herman, .  made  her 
life,  outwardly  so  bright  and  happy, 
a  burden  to  her.  He  was  kindness 
itself  to  her,  Bhe  had  not  a  wish 
ungratified,  and  he  was  very  proud 
of  her,  but  no  caressing  word  ever 
passed  his  lips,  and  not  even  the 
intimacy  of  married  life  had  brokeo 
down  the  reserve  between  them. 

And  yet,  had  she  but  known  it, 
she  had  crown  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own  life,  but  her  excessive  cold- 
ness and  indifference  of  demeanour 
sealed  his  lips,  and  she  never  sus- 
pected how,  m  the  thickest  buzz  of 
conversation,  the  low  tones  of  her 
sweet  pathetic  voice  were  listened 
for  by  him,  and  that  the  mere  touch 
of  her  dress  in  passing  would  thrift 
through  him,  and  set  his  heart 
throbbing  like  a  girl's.  Popular, 
and  admired  as  she  was,  no  action 
of  hers  caused  him  the  slightest 
uneasiness ;  but,  he  was  jealous  of 
the  past,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  worthless  adventurer,  Her- 
man, was  dearer  to  her  than  he  had 
suspected,  and  he  had  a  maddening 
suspicion  that,  in  a  carefully -guarded 
locket  which  she  always  wore,  the 
likeness  of  the  tutor  was  treasured. 
Once,  half  in  jest,  he  had  tried  to 
see  what  the  trinket  held,  but  with 
a  force  in  her  slight  fingers-,  which 
he  could  not  resist,  except  by  equal 
force  on  his  side,  Emily  had  with- 
stood him,  and,  loo  proud  to  ask 
twice,  he  had  turned  coldly  from 
her,  and  the  incident,  trivial  aa  il 
was,  widened  the  distance  between 
them. 

It  was  autumn,  four  years  had 
passed  since  their  marriage,  and 
they  were  at  Sir  Everard's  home  in 
South  Devon,  the  house  was  full  of 
guests,  and  the  host  and  hostess 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly.  One  afternoon 
some  of  the  party,  being  weary  of 
badington  and  croquet,  went  fop  * 
Tow    ou   the    river   which    flowed 
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through  tho  grounds  ;  and  Sir 
Everard  and  Emily  were  in  the 
same  boat — indeed  he  was  never  far 
from  her  when  he  could  be  near. 
A  merry  girl  of  the  party  had  been 
singing  to  her  guitar,  and  when  it 
became  almost  time  to  land,  she  was 
entreated  for  just  one  song  more, 
something  plaintive  to  accord  with 
the  hour,  for  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  shade  of  the  fine  old 
trees  which  grew  on  the  bank  made 
twilight  upon  the  water. 

The  song  began,  a  pretty,  slow 
air  with  a  pathetic  melody  in  it 
which  dwelt  upon  the  ear  ;  the 
singer  was  supposed  to  enumerate 
all  the  things  which  make  up  the 
happiness  of  life,  aud  each  verse 
ended  with  the  refrain — But  there 
is  nought  in  this  world  like  love. 

Sir  Everard,  who  was  watching 
his  wife's  beautiful  face,  Baw  a 
quiver,  as  uf  pain,  pass  over  it  when 
the  words  fell  first  from  the  sweet 
singer's  lips;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  verae  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  at  the  end  of  tho  song  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  met  her  hus- 
band's gaze,  but  failed  to  read  in  it 
the  secret  of  his  heart.  But  his 
resolve  was  taken,  he  had  everything 
which  the  world  could  give  except 
love,  and  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  win  that  supreme  blessing  from 
his  wife  by  showing  her  how  dear 
she  had  become  to  him. 

That  evening  she  had  never  looked 
more  lovely  or  been  more  brilliant ; 
Sir  Everard  watched  her  as  she  went 
about  among  her  guests,  hardly  able 
to  believe  that  she  was  his  by  the 
closest  of  all  human  ties,  and  full 
of  dread  that  the  barrier  of  loug 
cherished  hopeless  love  for  another 
stood  between  them. 

And  yet,  if  that  were  so,  why 
did  she  look  at  him  bo  wistfully 
that  afternoon?  was  it  because  she 
felt  that  he  had  come  between  her 
and  happiness?  Determined  once 
more  to  try  the  effect  he  asked  for 
the  same  song  again,  bat  before  the 


end  of  the  second  verse,  Lady  Emily 
had  slipped  quietly  from  the  room, 
and  ere  long  her  maid  came  ia 
to  say  that  her  mistress  was  not 
very  well  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

It  waB  past  eleven  before  Sir 
Everard  could  escape  from  his  guests, 
and  then  he  went  at  once  to  look 
for  his  wife;  her  dressing-room  was* 
lighted,  and  the  maid  who  was  ia 
attendance  in  the  ante-room,  told 
him  that  her  mistress  was  there 
asleep  on  the  sofa ;  dismissing  the 
girl,  who  looked  much  surprised  at 
his  uu wonted  appearance,  he  softly 
entered  the  room,  and  went  tc# 
Emily's  side.  Her  head  was  half 
turned  from  him  on  the  pillow,  and 
he  gazed  with  all  the  rapture  of  a 
lover  upon  the  beautiful  white  throat 
upon  which  there  was  no  ornament,, 
except  the  velvet  ribbon  which  held 
the  much  -  prized  locket,  and  it 
seemed  hard  to  Sir  Everard  that 
that  obnoxious  trinket  should  ob- 
trude itself  just  then.  Bending 
down  closer,  he  saw  tears  upou 
her  eyelids,  and  oh  !  what  a  jealous- 
bound  his  heart  gave,  the  locket 
was  not  only  her  sole  ornament,  but 
it  was  open  in  her  hand,  so  that  her 
last  thought  waking  must  have  been, 
for  its  contents. 

He  took  it  geutly  from  her 
relaxed  fingers,  which  even  in  sleep 
seemed  to  resist  him,  and  turned 
its  opened  side  towards  the  light,  to* 
find  confronting  him,  not  Herman's, 
bated  face,  but  a  likeness  of  him- 
self. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  did  she  thea 
love  him  after  all?  the  emotion 
which  shook  him  from  head  to  foot 
communicated  itself  to  the  sleeper* 
she  awoke  with  a  start,  and  found 
her  husband  kneeling  beside  her. 

"Emily,  my  darling,  there  is* 
nought  in  this*  world  like  love,"  he 
said  softly. 

He  read  her  answer  in  her  eyes,, 
as  she  flung  her  arms  about  his> 
neck. 
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Ik  a  tenebrious  age,  when  no  sun- 
shine of  intellect  was  visible— when 
ignorance  and  superstition  over- 
shadowed and  repressed  intellectual 
aspirations — when  Christian  Europe 
was  sunk  in  semi-barbarism  and 
vice,  that  for  enormity  threw  an- 
cient Paganism  into  the  shade ;  at 
this  time  Lothario  Conti,  a  poor 
noble,  but  a  cardinal-deacon,  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  unbounded  am- 
bition, despotic,  cruel,  and  unscru- 
pulous, was  elected  Pope,  a.d.  1108, 
and,  ns  a  protest  agaiust  the  so- 
called  anti-pope,  who  bore  the  name 
some  twenty  years  before,  took  the 
title  of  Innocent  III. 

Innocent  was  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  superior  mental 
capacity,  than  for  his  haughty, 
tyrannical  disposition,  his  avari- 
ciousncs?,  and  insatiable  lust  for 
dominion.  He  aspired  to  rule 
Europe  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
scourge  refractory  subjects  with  a 
scourge  of  scorpions.  By  his  dar- 
ing audacity,  seconded  as  it  was 
by  favourable  concurring  circum- 
stances, he  achieved  a  sigual  tri- 
umph over  King  John  of  England ; 
the  result  of  his  contest  with  that 
pusillanimous  monarch  having  es- 
tablished  the    supremacy    of   the 


popes  over  England  and  Ireland, 
and  made  those  kingdoms  tributary 
to  Borne. 

John  degraded  himself  and  his 
crown  by  signing  a  legal  instru- 
ment prepared  by  the  Papal  envoy, 
Pandulph,  in  which  he  testified  that, 
as  an  atonement  for  his  offences 
agaiust  God  and  the  Church,  he, 
not  through  fear  or  force,  but  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  barons, 
granted  to  God,  to  the  holy  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  to  Pope  In- 
nocent, and  Innocent's  rightful 
successors,  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
to  be  holdeu  by  himself  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  fee,  by  the  annual 
rent  of  one  thousaud  marks,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  tribute  of 
Peter's  Pence.  He  then  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope  as  his 
sovereign  liege;  the  very  same 
oath  which  vassals  took  to  their 
feudal  lords.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Lin- 
gar  d,  the  able  Boman  Catholic 
historian,  "  John  no  longer  reigned 
as  a  sovereign ;  he  was  a  vassal.'1  * 

Having  thus  propitiated  the 
Pope,  and  relying  on  his  support, 
John  thought  he  could  rule  des- 


*  Dr.  Lingard,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  contest  between 
John  and  Innocent.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  could  not  but  feel  the  degradation  of  his 
country  implied  in  the  dastardly  concessions  of  John.  "This  transaction,*'  he  saya,  "ha* 
heaped  everlasting  infamy  on  the  memory  of  John.  Every  epithet  of  reproach  haa  been 
expended  by  writers  and  readers  against  the  pusillanimity  of  a  prince,  who  could  lay  his' 
dominions  at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  priest^  and  receive  them  from  him  again  as  his  feuda- 
tory.    It  was  certainly  a  disgraceful  act" 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  an  unscrupulous  Ultramontane  as  Dr.  Manning  does  not 

share  the  spirit  and  sentiment  so  honourably  manifested  by  Dr.  Lingard.    Dr.  Manning 

would  exalt  John's  Bubli me  docility.     He  would  exult  in  "a  foreign  priest"  planting  his 

foot  on  the  independence  of  his  country ;  and  no  doubt  he  holds  John's  Charter  to  the  Fops 

as  binding  even  now,  if  Pio  Nouo  only  had  the  power  to  enforce  it ! 
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potic,  and  trample  on  the  liberties 
of  England.  But  the  barons  as- 
sembled in  arms,  and  extorted  from 
him  the  Great  Charter,  which  he 
swore  most  solemnly  to  observe. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  he  free 
than  he  appealed  to  his  "  Sovereign 
Lord  the  Pope "  for  protection. 
He  prayed  to  be  absolved  from  the 
oath  he  had  sworn  to  observe  the 
Charter,  and  for  aid  to  punish  his 
rebellious  subjects.  The  Pope  re- 
sponded promptly  and  cheerfully. 
He  issued  a  Bull  in  which,  from 
"the  plenitude  of  his  Apostolic 
power,  and  from  the  authority  which 
Ood  had  committed  to  him,  to  build 
and  destroy  kingdoms,  to  plant  and 
overthrow"  he  abrogated  and  an- 
nulled the  whole  Charter  as  de- 
rogatory to  the  Holy  See,  of  which 
England  has  become  the  fief,  and 
John  a  vassal !  At  the  same  time 
the  Pope  wrote  to  the  barons, 
stating  he  was  about  to  assemble 
a  Council  at  Rome,  and  exhorting 
them  to  submit  whatever  claims 
and  grievances  they  had  to  him 
for  decision  and  redress. 

The  barons,  however,  who  were 
advised  and  encouraged  by  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
refused  to  compromise  their  rights 
and  independence  by  submitting  the 
ancient  liberties  of  England  to  the 
arbitrament  of  a  "  foreign  priest." 


Whereupon  the  imperious  pontiff 
ordered  Langton  to  excommunicate 
the  contumacious  barons.  But 
Langton  had  a  true  English  spirit, 
and  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  baronial  league 
that  extorted  the  Great  Charter 
from  John;  he  refused,  therefore, 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Pope, 
holding  them  to  be  unlawful.  In 
this  extremity  the  haughty  Inno- 
cent suspended  Langton  from  the 
exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal  func- 
tions, while  he  also  fulminated  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against 
the  confederated  barons  by  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  City  of 
London  was  laid  under  interdict. 

But,  as  Dr.  Lingard  observes,  in 
language  that  implies  no  approval 
of  the  Papal  policy,  "  both  censures 
were  equally  despised.  They  had 
been  obtained,  so  the  partisans  of 
the  barons  argued,  on  false  sugges- 
tions, and  for  objects  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff.  He  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  temporal 
concerns."  Thus  the  Pope's  tem- 
porary triumph  over  John  only 
served  to  make  his  subsequent  dis- 
comfiture the  more  humiliating,  for, 
undoubtedly,  in  his  contest  with 
the  barons,  the  lustre  of  that 
triumph  was  not  only  obscured, 
but  all  his  success  was  converted 
into  an  ignominious  defeat.* 


*  The  supreme  and  infallible  jurisdiction  which  such  Ultramontane  zealots  as  Dr. 
Manning  now  assert  for  the  Roman  pontiffs,  has  no  warranty  whatever  in  the  facts  of 
history.  We  see  how  boldly  Stephen  Langton  questioned  the  lawfulness  of  the  Pope's  com- 
mands and  refused  to  obey  them,  in  which  course  he  was  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  Many  similar  instances  mark  the  history  of  the  English  Church  prior 
to  the  Reformation. 

Another  case  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  France,  and  is  equally  instructive.  Louis, 
eldest  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  claimed  the  crown  of  England,  in  defiance  of 
Pope  Innocent,  who  sought  to  protect  his  vassal  John.  The  Pope  excommunicated  Louis  and 
his  abettors,  and,  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "soon  afterwards  commanded  the  Archbishop  of  Sens 
to  fulminate  a  similar  sentence  against  Philip ;  but  the  French  bishops,  in  a  Synod  at  Melun, 
rttolved  to  disregard  the  Papal  mandate,  on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  had  not  been  truly 
nformed."  How  is  liability  to  error  compatible  with  the  divine  inspirationand  guidance 
Infallibility  necessarily  implies  ? 

At  all  events  we  have  this  great  fact  before  us,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Papal  universal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
Western  Church,  while  it  had  been  long  previously  repudiated  by  the  Eastern.  Against 
such  pretensions  the  whole  history  of  the  Gallican  Church  is  a  protest. 
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This  episode  in  English  history 
illustrates,  very  instructively,  the 
means  by  which  the  Papacy  was 
enabled  to  advance  and  maintain 
its  ambitious  pretensions  over  the 
states  of  Europe.  We  see  at  once 
that,  even  in  the  darkest  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  mere 
spiritual  thunderbolts  of  the  Popes 
were  of  little  or  no  avail,  unless 
followed  up  by  the  more  tangible 
weapons  of  temporal  power.  Thus, 
Innocent  triumphed  over  John,  be- 
cause universal  discontent  existed 
among  the  English  clergy,  barons, 
and  people,  in  consequence  of  his 
cruel  and  infamous  rule.  The  Pope 
not  only  adroitly  used  this  discon- 
tent against  John,  but  also  engaged 
the  French  king  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  of  England  as  the 
champion  of  the  Holy  See,  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  decrees. 
By  such  means,  and  not  by  any 
mere  spiritual  anathemas,  John 
was  brought  to  his  knees,  and  de- 
graded to  the  ignominious  position 
of  a  Papal  vassal. 

But  when  Innocent  endeavoured 
subsequently  to  uphold  his  vassal 
against  the  wishes  of  the  English, 
and  insolently  usurped  authority 
to  abrogate  and  annul  the  Great 
Charter,  his  audacious  pretensions 
were  contemptuously  spurned,  and 
all  his  spiritual  ful ruinations  only 
served  to  demonstrate  his  own 
impotency.  Even  when  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  refused  to 
excommunicate  the  confederated 
barons  at  the  command  of  the 
Pope,  and  when  the  barons  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Charter 
and  were  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  himself,  his  most  awful  ana- 
themas exploded  just  as  harmlessly, 
if  not  altogether  so  playfully,  as 
children's  squibs. 

Thus,  with  all  his  pretensions  to 
divine  power  directly  committed  to 
him,  "  to  build  and  destroy  king- 
doms/' "  to  plant  and  overthrow," 
the  Pope  signally  failed  in  hi*  ini- 


quitous crusade  against  the  Great 
Charter  and  ancient  liberties  of 
England.  And  so  has  it  alwaya 
been — save  in  some  very  rare  and 
exceptional  cases—  all  the  resources 
of  the  spiritual  armoury  of  the 
Papacy  have  proved  utterly  unable 
to  uphold  its  daring  pretensions, 
when  not  seconded  by  temporal 
weapons.  Could  this  possibly  have 
been  the  case  had  such  a  delega- 
tion of  divine  power,  as  claimed, 
actually  taken  place  ? 

Although  Innocent  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  contest  with  the 
barons,  and  was  powerless  to  de- 
stroy the  Great  Charter,  still  his 
pretensions  suffered  no  abatement, 
and  he  boldly  claimed  for  the  Pa- 
pacy a  supreme  power  in  Europe. 
He  declared  'that  "  it  was  not  Jit  thai 
any  man  should  be  invested  with 
authority  who  did  not  serve  and  obey 
the  Holy  See"  and  affirmed  that 
— "  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
placed  in  the  firmament,  the  greater 
is  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  of  the  night,  so  are  there 
two  powers  in  the  Church,  the 
Pontifical,  which,  as  having  the 
charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater,  aud 
the  Boyal,  which  is  the  lesser,  and 
to  which  only  the  bodies  of  men 
are  entrusted;"  yet  while  Inno- 
cent thus  enunciated  doctrines  that 
would,  if  carried  out,  have  made 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  hia 
vassals,  we  find  that  his  authority 
at  Borne,  the  very  seat  of  hia 
government,  so  far  from  being  re- 
spected, was  openly  defied. 

"  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view ; " 

and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  power  of  the  greatest 
pontiffs  has  been  magnified  and 
strengthened  by  distance.  Long 
familiarity  with  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  the  Papal  court  left  little  room 
for  veneration  in  the  Boman  mind  ; 
and  so  while  Innocent  obtained 
temporary  advantages  in  bis  con- 
tent* >k\\Av  JoUm  of  England,  Philip 
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Augustus  of  France,  and  the  mo- 
narcbs  of  Aragon,  Portugal,  and 
Denmark,  his  vaunted  authority 
was  derided  at  home.  Up  to  this 
time,  indeed,  the  turbulent  inde- 
pendence of  the  Romans  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  gigantic 
tyranny  the  pontiffs  sought  to 
exercise  •  elsewhere.  Innocent  re- 
garded this  independence  as  incom- 
patible with  the  Papal  system,  and 
resolved  on  measures  for  its  destruc- 
tion. He  must  be  regarded  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  temporal  domi- 
nion of  the  Papacy,  though  he  did 
not  live  to  perfect  his  scheme,  which 
required  the  fructification  of  three 
centuries  to  attain  maturity. 

In  like  manner  the  complete  sub- 
jection to,  and  dependence  on,  the 
Koman  See,  of  the  entire  clergy  in 
every  country,  was  essential  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  without  which 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Pa- 
pacy never  could  be  realized.  Inno- 
cent was  the  more  deeply  impressed 
with  this  conviction  in  consequence 
of  the  humiliating  defeat  he  had 
sustained  in  England,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  we 
have  seen,  withstood  his  preten- 
sions. Innocent  then  discovered 
the  weak  point  in  the  Papal  sys- 
tem, and  resolutely  set  to  work  to 
strengthen  it.  He  insidiously  ob- 
truded foreign,  especially  Italian, 
prelates  into  English  sees,  while 
be  perfected  measures  to  bring  all 
bishops  into  greater  dependence  on 
Rome,  and  thereby  secure  their 
fidelity  to  its  interests.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed,  and  policy 
worked  out,  by  succeeding  pontiffs, 
and  the  facility  thus  acquired  of 
exciting  discontents  and  rebellions 
among  a  restless  nobility  and  super- 
stitious peoples  against  weak,  arbi- 
trary, and  ill-organized  governments, 
terrified  the  boldest  monarchs,  and 
frequently  led  them  to  sacrifice  the 
future  interests  of  their  crowns  to 
the  hopes  or  apprehensions  of  the 
moment. 


In  the  year  1215,  Innocent  as- 
sembled the  Fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  and  dictated  the  adoption 
of  seventy  canons,  which  he  had 
prepared.  Amongthese,  three  merit 
special  notice.  Up  to  this  period 
the  doctrine  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  Transubstantiation  formed 
no  part  of  the  Christian  faith.  In- 
nocent, however,  defined  and  fixed 
it  by  a  canon,  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood, and  to  describe  it  coined 
the  term  "  Transubstantiation  " — 
a  word,  till  then,  absolutely  un- 
known to  theology  or  faith  ! 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Pope 
Leo  I.  authorized,  instead  of  the 
public  confession  of  sin  before  the 
congregation,  private  confession  to 
a  priest.  But  the  duty  of  such 
confession  was  left  optional,  it  was 
not  enforced  as  of  divine  authority, 
nor  received  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Fully  alive,  however,  to 
the  transcendent  and  inscrutable 
importance  of  such  an  engine  of 
priestly  despotism,  Innocent  framed 
a  canon  making  Auricular  Confes- 
sion an  article  of  faith,  and  enforced 
its  observance  at  stated  times  by 
severe  ecclesiastical  penalties.  It 
thus  became  a  dogma  of  the  Church 
to  be  wielded  by  crafty  confessors 
in  furtherance  of  Papal  designs: 
and  subsequent  history  furnishes  a 
fearful  catalogue  of  crime  instigated 
by  fanatical  directors  of  conscience. 

It  was  worthy  of  such  a  daring 
innovator  as  Innocent,  who,  having 
imposed  Transubstantiation  and  Au- 
ricular Confession  on  the  Church, 
should  crown  his  work  by  estab- 
lishing that  accursed  tribunal — the 
Inquisition. 

Whatever  crimes  the  pontiffs 
had  heretofore  committed  in  at- 
tempting to  establish  Papal  supre- 
macy, their  hands  had  been  singu- 
larly free  from  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
Four  hundred  years  had  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  great  controversy 
concerning  Image  worship  resulted 
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in  an  irreparable  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
and  during  that  period  the  pon- 
tiffs had  been  very  rarely  dis- 
turbed in  their  ambitious  designs 
by  doctrinal  dissensions.  This  was 
doubtless  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  existence  of  tolerant  ideas  as 
to  the  circumstance  that,  amid  the 
gloom  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
slumbered ;  or  if,  at  rare  intervals, 
a  gleam  of  great  truths  flashed 
fitfully  across  a  few  exceptionally 
enlightened  minds,  the  dismal  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  dreary 
ages  we  are  referring  to  afforded 
no  opportunities  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

Thus,  as  dissentient  opinions  con- 
cerning the  doctrinal  errors  and 
superstitious  observances  of  the 
Papal  system  were  not  promul- 
gated so  as  to  excite  alarm,  perse- 
cution was  not  called  into  piny  for 
their  suppression.  Even  ifilde- 
brand  would  not  gratify  some  fana- 
tics by  permitting  Berenger  to  be 
persecuted  for  denying  what  Inno- 
cent defined  and  established  as 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
And  when  Adrian  gave  Arnold  of 
Brescia  to  the  flames,  it  was  not  so 
much  for  doctrinal  speculations  or 
imputed  heresies,  as  on  account  of 
his  declaiming  against  the  vicious 
lives  of  the  clergy,  resisting  the 
temporal  pretensions  of  the  Popes, 
and  establishing  a  temporary  inde- 
pendence for  the  Boman  people. 

But  with  the  dawning  light  of 
the  twelfth  century  there  was  a 
faint  awakening  of  intellectual  life, 
which  many  circumstances  served 
to  further.  The  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy, cultivated  for  seven  centuries 
by  the  Saracens,  was  taught  in  their 
schools  in  Spain,  which  were  visited 
and  attended  by  many  Christians. 
The  doctrinal  contests  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  which  were 
maintained  with  fierce  obstinacy, 
contributed   to  the  cultivation  "of 


logic  and  metaphysics.  Within  the 
Church  there  were  jarring  elements 
at  work,  which  occasionally  give 
evidence  of  unusual  life.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  eleventh  century,  a 
very  angry  controversy  arose  re- 
specting that  strange  dogma,  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Such 
themes  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  scholastic  divines.  This  doc- 
trine was  fiercely  assailed  by  the 
"  Great  St.  Bernard."  He  de- 
nounced it  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence as  unscriptural  and  absurd. 
The  rivalries  of  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  orders  subsequently  kept 
up  embittered  disputations  on  the 
subject,  and  the  natural  effect  of 
such  controversies  and  contentions 
was  to  excite  emulative  zeal,  stimu- 
late inquiry,  and  give  an  impetus 
to  the  cultivation  of  scholastic  phi- 
losophy. 

While'  these  and  other  causes 
were  operating  to  create  a  revival 
of  learning,  numerous  sects  sprang 
up  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  who 
protested  against  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  and  yearned 
after  a  purer  Christianity.  And 
though  the  majority  of  these  sects 
were  headed  by  weak  enthusiasts, 
deficient  in  learning  and  in  judg 
ment,  which  betrayed  them  into 
many  errors  and  extravagance*, 
still  the  boldness  with  which  they 
attacked  ecclesiastical  abuses  and 
the  received  theology  of  Borne, 
while  fearlessly  proclaiming  their 
own  religious  convictions,  brought 
up  the  dreadful  apparition  of  Free 
Thought  before  the  startled  vision 
of  the  pontiffs,  and  effectually  dis- 
turbed their  long  and  confident 
repose. 

Persecution,  of  course,  followed, 
and,  during  the  twelfth .  century, 
many  unfortunate  enthusiasts,  who 
had  obtained  a  dim  glimpse  of  what 
were  subsequently  enunciated  as 
great  Protestant  truths,  expiated 
their  profession  by  cruel  deaths. 

\tv  \b&  n«\\&3*  of  Piedmont  dwelt 
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a  few  simple  peasants,  secluded 
from  the  world,  and  comparatively 
unknown  until  the  twelfth  century. 
They  had,  as  their  enemies  testify, 
preserved  among  them  the  vital 
purity  of  Christian  faith  from  the 
Apostolic  age.  Some  members  of 
this  primitive  body  carried  its  doc- 
trines into  the  south  of  France 
early  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
deplored  at  the  Synod  of  Arras, 
a.d.  1025,  "  that  certain  persons 
coming  from  the  borders  of  Italy 
had  introduced  heretical  doctrines." 
Under  the  protection  of  the  power- 
ful Counts  of  Toulouse,  these  doc- 
trines spread  throughout  the  cities 
of  Languedoc,  and  their  profession 
became  so  general  that,  in  a  Council 
held  at  Tours,  A..D.  1173,  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  issued  a  decree  against 
"  a  damnable  heresy  that  for  some 
time  has  lifted  its  head  in  the  parts 
about  Toulouse,  and  has  already 
spread  its  infection  through  Gas- 
cony  and  other  provinces."  He 
followed  this  up  by  further  edicts 
against  heretics  in  1170 ;  but  mere 
paper  bullets  were  of  little  avail,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Innocent  III. 
to  enact  the  murderous  Papal  Code 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy — a 
code  that  never  has  been  abro- 
gated or  annulled  —  a  code  that 
exists  to  this  hour  as  the  rule  and 
duty  of  the  Church — as  part  and 
parcel  of  that  atrocious  system  to 
which  every  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
takes  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
Bwears  to  uphold ! 

The  foundation  of  this  infamous 
code  is  the  third  canon  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  assem- 
bled by  Innocent.  After  anathe- 
matizing every  heresy,  the  canon 
proceeds  to  declare  it  compulsory 
on  "  the  secular  powers  to  extirpate 
all  heretics  marked  by  the  Church  of 
Borne  from  their  respective  terri- 
tories',  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion "  —  that,  should  the  secular 
powers  refuse  to  carry  out  the 
bloody  decrees  of  Rome,  "  the  Pope 


may  declare  their  vassals  absolved 
from  allegianse,  and  bestow  their 
lands  on  faithful  children  of  the 
Church  I " — and  that  any  person 
affording  sustenance,  protection,  or 
asylum  to  those  lyiug  under  the 
anathema,  shall  incur  the  penalty 
of  excommunication. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  was 
not  left  to  secular  powers  to  judge 
of  heresy,  as  some  mercy  might,  in 
that  case,  be  shown  to  persons  who, 
if  they  erred  at  all,  erred  merely  in 
harmless  matters  of  opinion  and 
belief.  To  guard  against  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  mercy,  the  right  to 
judge  of  heresy  was  expressly  re- 
served to  the  Church  ;  those  whom 
the  Church  marked  and  denounced 
as  heretics,  kings,  princes,  all  se- 
cular powers  were  compelled  to  ex- 
tirpate with  fire  and  sword.  This 
was  made  even  more  explicit  by 
Innocent  in  his  decree  to  enforce 
the  canons  of  this  Council  :  he 
say 8,  "  We  strictly  command  all 
potentates,  &c,  not  to  take  judg- 
ment of  heresy ;  or  if  they  shall  act 
contrariwise,  let  them  know  that 
they  are  struck  with  the  edge  of 
excommunication." 

Thus,  all  potentates,  all  secular 
powers  were  made  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  blind  executioners  of 
the  sanguinary  decrees  of  Rome, 
under  penalty  of  being  dethroned, 
their  subjects  released  from  alle- 
giance, and  their  lands  bestowed  on 
the  faithful  children  of  the  Church ! 
Such  is  the  diabolical  code  of  the 
Papacy  for  the  extirpation  of  all 
who  dare  dissent  from  the  tyrannical 
supremacy  it  aspires  to  assert  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  all  baptized 
Christians.  And  in  all  subsequent 
history  we  do  not  find  one  solitary 
instance  in  which,  when  the  Papacy 
could  employ  fire  and  sword  to  ex- 
tirpate dissent,  it  did  not  do  so— 
when  it  could  command  the  secular 
power  to  carry  out  its  bloody 
decrees,  it  did  not  insist  on  their 
remorseless  execution. 
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Innocent  framed  tin*  code  which 
hi-*  successor*  jierffct^d,  nnd  set  an 
example  which  they  too  faithfully 
followed,  as  the  sanguinary  records 
of  Papal  persecutions  abundantly 
witness.  The  priucipal  body  of 
alh-ged  heretics,  who  enjoyed  liberty 
of  conscience  under  the  protection 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  earlv  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  were  known 
as  the  Albii:eois.  or  A  lbi  senses, 
fr.itn  Albi,  a  eitv  in  Lansucdoc, 
w  hen*  tliev  were  numerous  and  pros- 
per.iiH.  innocent  resolved  on  their 
de-t  ruction,  to  accomplish  which  he 
knew  the  empty  thunder*  of  the 
Church  would  not  alone  avail — he 
tlmtild  command  the  li^htiiiu^  aKo. 

Accordingly,  he  published  a  cru- 
«id"  against  tiie  Count  of  Toiil  »usv 
an  1  hi*  suhiects.  He  exhorted 
Philip  Augustus.  K mi*  of  France, 
who  in  he  had  previously  excom- 
ii'.uuicated.  to  take  up  the  rr.»«, 
a:id  in  order  to  incite  the  «uper- 
Mtitioiia  fanaticism  of  the  a.;-\  l.e 
pr>».\aimeil  all  tip*  indulgences  Mich 
as  w-  re  hf»i  i  nut  t  >  entice  cru«aders 
t.i  r.nhark  in  the  war*  for  tin*  re- 
em  erv  of  V  e  lin!v  places,  in  Puies>- 
tir.e  '  Pi.ii:p  rrf';-*i*d  t«i  under- 
take  the  on;*:i  !e,  hut  a  va-t  number 
tif  nvkl-  m,  in  ira'sdiuz  knight*  and 
mercenaries  w!..i  !i\el  by  plinler, 
a --Mine. 1  the  cr««-.  l»*d  by  priests 
n*.  I  the  lir?t  lar-?i-*  m  J  r.itice. 
Trie  co:itn.a!i  i  i  ■:'  tin*  iTi:in:toil« 
«»\;..  iht'nri    W.l*     e,:\e!l    to    Silli  -U    de 

M  .iif*»rt.  d'-.Tili-- i  1'-.  Hi!. .rn  as 
"  :i  uivi  lik»»  l_'r  .*■.. .li-.!.  un-ise  in- 
trepidity, hyp  ■■•r:*;.  an  i  .rub-.Tinn. 
m.irk«vl  hi. u  :  r  ::.-■  i.*T »  of  a  :.  ..v 
war  " 

Lmju^ilo.*,  :"  r  that  a^e.  w«  a 
ei-jiitry  ciK.^'i  a  .-1  l!  » »r>:.in^. 
It-*   in:ul>.tar.t«   are   thu*  d-vribed 

liv  i'!l"  ■-!"  t!.''  re«\»'«il*t.  *  i!  li-Ildi 
in  hi  ill  in  shi;*1  wi.  ■■  were  a*!.wlv 
t'Uilijfel  in  ti;-:r  nth^-*  -it  mu- 
nition .  "  T..ev  hi*-*  a  •"■•■j*  ••!" 
jui'ti  ipi  the;r  Lie  an  1  o»»v.  rMiim, 
th»-v  re:i  )«e  t'.e  T  bt-i  «*f  Hi  I  f  i  a'ld 
iu  a'l  the  arli  i«  i  of  tic  creed,  at  I 


only  blisphrm*  th*  Roman  C  km  rem 
and  clergy!"  They  repudiated 
Rome's  vices  and  corruptions — 
that  was  their  blasphemy!  They 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  imperi- 
ous pretensions  of  the  Popes — that 
was  their  crime !  And  so  the  decree 
of  extermination  went  forth. 

It  was  upon  such  a  prosperous 
country,  and  such  a  pious,  peaceable 
people,  that  Pope  Innocent  It  I  U»»-e 
the  demons  of  fanaticism,  number- 
ing some  500.000  stroug,  to  carrr 
out  a  crusade  of  fire  and  sword. 
The  "  holv  war"  thus  instigated  br 
the  pretended  ••  Vicar  of  Christ/' 
was  prosecuted  with  every  atrocious 
harbaritv  that  supcrstitiouaud  ruth- 
IcsiH  ferocity  could  iuspin*.  The 
country  was  laid  waste,  towns  and 
cities  burned  to  the  ground,  the 
inhabitants  swept  away,  hunted  like 
wild  biast.s— and  all  this  was  done 
in  the  sacred  name  of  religion,  as 
expounded  by  one  whom  we  are 
now  taught  to  regard  as  an  in* 
fallible,  unerring  guide,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Almighty  on  earth, 
and  privileged  to  speak  with  (its 
authority ! 

It  wa<  at  the  commencement  of 
thin  awful  war,  when  the  city  of 
He/it  r*  was  about  to  be  stormed. 
that  some  "soldiers  of  the  crosa" 
iiHpiired  h  >.v  true  believers  were  tc» 
))••  ii.4ti!i';uiMicd  from  heretics  in 
the  massacre  that  was  about  to  take 
|!.i-vr  Whereupon  one  Arnold,  a 
t  .s'erciau  ahbi»!,  one  of  the  chief* 
•  ■I*  the  crusader*,  cried  out,  *•  Kill 
then  til!  '  trotl  Will  knotc  AU  otcm  '** 
and  so  aii  were  mercilessly  alaugh- 
tered — tome  ti'1,1  •'■••  persons  hann£ 
)»rii!ied  by  the  sword!  The  Pope, 
[jo -.vever,  did  not  live  to  witneas  the 
consummation  nt  his  infernal  cru- 
sade, as  he  d ieil  in  12lti,  while  the 
•■  i»o!y  war"  fie  pn ►claimed  raged 
fir  wars  after. 

To    d<  teet.    purMie,    and    puui*u 

h<  r-ti* to    mark    them  with    the 

hrau.i  of  the  (*.iurch  as  doomed  to 
destruction    bv    secular 
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Innocent  established  the  Inquisition. 
A  Spanish  monk,  Dominick,  the 
founder  of  the  Dominicans,  was 
first  intrusted  with  the  authority  of 
head  Inquisitor :  but  it  was  not 
until  a  subsequent  period  that  this 
terrific  tribunal  was  perfected  in 
organization,  endowed  with  judicial 
powers,  and  enabled  to  exercise  a 
devilish  ingenuity  in  contriving 
tortures  and  perpetrating  cruelties 
at  which  very  fiends  might  have 
felt  remorse. 

Such  were  the  main  incidents  in 
the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
which  extended  from  1198  to  1216. 
He  powerfully  contributed  to  in- 
crease and  consolidate  the  aspiring 
supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  and  left, 
indeed,  little  for  his  successors  to 
achieve,  but  to  perfect  and  strength- 
en the  fabric  ne  had  laboured  so 
strenuously  to  raise.  Out  of  Inno- 
cent's policy  emanated  one  of  the 
foulest  abominations  in  the  way  of 
political  or  ethical  doctrine  that 
the  Papacy  ever  brought  forth — the 
doctrine  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Church.  This  doctrine  has  never 
been  authoritatively  repudiated  by 
the  Papacy,  and  in  so  far  is  now 
just  as  much  a  governing  principle 
of  its  policy  as  ever  it  was,  only  it 
cannot  be  conveniently  carried  out. 
It  naturally  results,  indeed,  from 
the  dogmas  of  spiritual  supremacy 
and  infallibility.* 

Honorius  III.  succeeded  Inno- 
cent, but  his  Pontificate  was  not 
yery  remarkable.  He  followed  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  promoted 


a  crusade  to  Palestine,  and  applied 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  to 
have  the  persecuting  canon  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  inserted 
among  the  constitutions  of  the 
Empire.  This  was  done,  and. 
Honorius  ruled  till  1227,  when  a 
man  of  different  metal  assumed  the 
tiara.  Gregory  IX.  was  nephew  of 
Innocent  III.,  and  cast  in  the  mould 
that  produced  a  Hildebrand.  He 
was  imperious  and  perfidious.  He 
embroiled  the  Church  in  a  war  with 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  whom  he 
excommunicated,  because  he  had 
put  off  for  a  year  his  promised  de- 
parture for  a  foolish  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  Frederic,  however, 
did  depart  for  Palestine,  A..D. 
1228,  whereupon  the  Pope,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  declared 
war  against  him,  invaded  his  ter- 
ritories, seized  several  places  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  exerted  all  his 
authority  and  influence  to  form  a 
European  league  for  his  destruc- 
tion^ 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
Emperor  hear  of  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pope,  than  he 
concluded  a  hasty  peace  with 
Saladin,  immediately  returned 
home,  defeated  the  Papal  forces, 
retook  all  the  places  the  Pope  had 
captured,  and  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  peace.  A  hollow  truce  followed, 
which  was  shortly  after  broken  by 
the  Pope,  whose  headstrong  violence 
could  brook  no  restraints.  He  again 
excommunicated  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  publicly  accused  ot  the  most 
flagitious  crimes,  and  sent  copies  of 


*  Innocent,  among  other  politic  devices  for  rallying  support  round  the  Papacy,  established 
the  Mendicant  or  begging  friars.  "  He  was  the  first  of  the  Popes/'  observes  Mosheim, 
"  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  an  order  ;  and  accordingly,  he  gave  such 
monastic  societies  as  made  a  profession  of  poverty  the  most  distinguishing  marks  ot  his  pro- 
tection and  favour."    But  subsequently  this  order  became  a  terrible  nuisance  in  Europe. 

f  Gregory  extorted  vast  Bums  from  the  English  clergy  to  support  him  in  his  aggressive 
wars  against  the  Emperor.  In  1229  he  exacted  a  levy  of  tenths  with  so  much  severity  that 
even  the  standing  crops  were  anticipated,  and  the  bishops  had  to  borrow  money  at  high 
Interest  to  meet  the  exactions  demanded.  His  audacious  and  insatiable  avarice  at  another 
time  made  him  require  a  contribution  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the 
whole  kingdom  I 
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his  accusation  to  all  the  monarchs 
of  Europe. 

Frederic  was  successful  in  the 
field,  and  retaliated  also  with  the 
pen.  He  complained  of  the  bound- 
less avarice  of  the  Pope,  his  in- 
satiable ambition,  and  flagitious 
perfidies.  Writing  to  Henry  III. 
of  England,  he  says  : — 

"  The  Roman  Church  so  burns  with 
avarice  that,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  do  not  content  it,  it  is  not 
ashamed  to  despoil  sovereign  princes 
and  make  them  tributary.  You  have  a 
very  touching  example  in  your  father, 
Xing  John;  you  have  that  also  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  so  many 
other  princes  whose  kingdoms  it  holds 
under  interdict,  until  it  has  reduced 
them  to  similar  servitude.  I  speak 
not  of  the  simonies,  the  unheard-of 
exactions,  which  it  exercises  over  the 
clergy,  the  manifest  or  cloaked  usuries 
with  which  it  infects  the  whole  world. 
In  the  meantime  these  insatiable 
leeches  use  honeyed  discourses,  saying 
that  the  Court  of  Rome  is  th^Church, 
our  mother  and  nurse,  while  it  is  our 
stepmother  and  the  source  of  every 
evil.  It  is  known  by  its  fruits.  It 
sends  on  every  side  legates  with  power 
to  punish,  to  8ii spend,  to  excommuni- 
cate ;  not  to  diffuse  the  Word  of  God, 
but  to  amass  money,  and  reap  that 
which  they  have  not  sown.  And  so 
they  pillage  churches,  monasteries,  and 
other  places  of  religion,  which  our 
fathers  have  founded  for  the  support 
of  pilgrims  and  the  poor.  And  now 
these  Romans,  without  nobility,  and 
without  valour,  inflated  with  nothing 
but  their  literature,  aspire  to  king- 
doms and  empires.  The  Church  was 
founded  on  poverty  and  simplicity, 
and  no  one  can  give  it  other  founda- 
tion than  that  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
fixed;1 

Such  was  the  description  given 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 
IT. ;  and  though  replete  with 
graphic  force,  it  nevertheless  is  far 
Bhorb  of  the  full  truth;  for,  as 
Moaheiin  observes,  "  however  nu- 
merous and  deplorable  the  corrup- 


tions and  superstitious  abuses  were 
that  had  hitherto  reigned  in  the 
Church,  and  deformed  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  increased  in  this  cen- 
tury, instead  of  being  reformed,  and 
the  religion  of  Christ  continued  to 
suffer  under  the  growing  tyranny 
of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  pontiffs  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  anything  that  might 
have  the  remotest  tendency  to  di- 
minish their  authority,  or  to  en- 
croach upon  their  prerogatives ; 
and,  therefore,  they  laboured  as- 
siduously to  keen  the  multitude  in 
the  dark,  and  to  blast  every  attempt 
that  was  made  towards  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
of  the  Church." 

The  contest  between  the  Emperor 
and  Gregory  only  terminated  with 
the  life  of  the  latter.  The  victorious 
arms  of  the  Emperor  had  reduced 
the  bellicose  Pope  to  direful  straits, 
in  which  extremity  he  convened  a 
Council  to  assemble  at  Borne  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  sentence 
of  deposition  solemnly  fulminated 
against  the  Emperor,  and  absolving 
his  subjects  and  feudatories  from 
all  allegiance  to  him.  A  great 
number  of  the  cardinals  and  pre* 
lates  who  were  summoned  to  attend 
this  Council  met  together  at  Genoa, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  Genoese 
fleet ;  but  the  Emperor  foiled  the 
Pope's  intentions,  and  reaped  a 
rich  booty  by  seizing  all  the  pre- 
lates, with  their  suites  and  treasures, 
and  committing  them  to  close  con- 
finement. This  disaster,  attended 
with  others,  which  gave,  as  Mo- 
sheim  observes,  "  an  unhappy  tarn 
to  his  affairs,  and  blasted  his  most 
promising  expectations,  dejected  and 
consumed  the  promising  pontift 
and  contributed,  probably,  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  days,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  this  remarkable 
event.1 ' 

Gregory  left  his  contest  with  the 
"&to^«ot  «a  *  tas&faanraia  inherit 
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ance  to  his  successor,  Innocent 
IV.,  who  assumed  the  tiara  in 
1243 — a  pontiff,  says  Mosheim, 
who  •'yielded  to  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  arrogance  and  fury." 
Afraid  to  assemble  a  Council  at 
Eome,  he  made  his  way  to  France, 
and  summoned  one  to  meet  at 
Lyons,  and  commenced  the  pro- 
ceedings by  conferring  the  red  hat 
on  bis  cardinals,  the  selection  of 
that  colour  being  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  them  to  be  ever  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of 
the  Papacy. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Council  was  to  proclaim  the  de- 
position of  the  Emperor  Frederic, 
who  was  already  under  the  ban  of 
the  late  Pope's  excommunication. 
Innocent  proceeded,  "  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  horror  of  all  who 
heard  him,"  to  pronounce  the  final 
sentence  against  Frederic.  He 
declared  him  deprived  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  with  all  its  honours 
and  immunities,  and  of  all  his  other 
states ;  he  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
forbade  their  further  obedience 
under  the  penalty  of  eicom muni- 
tion; and  as  the  throne  was  thus 
made  vacant,  he  commanded  the 
electors  to  the  Empire  to  assemble 
forthwith  and  choose  a  successor. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend a  nominee  of  his  own  for  the 
imperial  crown,  while  for  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  of  which  he  had  also 
deprived  Frederic,  he  would  himself, 
"  with  the  counsel  of  his  cardinals," 
undertake  to  provide  a  sovereign ! 

When  Frederic  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  Pope's  proceedings 
be  was  at  Turin,  and  turning;  to  his 
barons,  who  were  with  him,  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "The  pontiff 
has  deprived  me  of  the  imperial 
crown— let    us  see   if  it   be  so." 


He  then  ordered  the  crown  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  placing  it  on 
his  head,  said  that  "  neither  Pope 
nor  Council  had  the  power  to  take 
it  from  him." 

A  war  was  thus  wantonly  kindled 
by  the  Pope,  that  caused  great  de- 
vastation and  misery.  His  subjects 
and  feudatories,  for  the  most  part, 
remained  faithful  to  Frederic,  de- 
spite the  anathemas  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  crafty  intrigues  also.  But 
the  pseudo-Emperor,  set  up  by  the 
Pope,  had  also  many  partisans,  and 
thus  a  fierce  war  raged  for  years. 
"  The  Pope's  genius  and  activity," 
says  Waddington,  "  suggested  to 
him  the  most  refined  arts  to  ensure 
success,  and  his  principles  per- 
mitted him  to  adopt  the  most  ini- 
quitous. He  even  departed  so  far 
from  the  observance  of  humanity, 
and  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
nature,  as  to  employ  his  intrigues 
to  seduce  Conrad,  from  the  service 
of  his  father,  into  rebellious  and 
parricidal  allegiance  to  the  Church. 
That  virtuous  prince,  rejecting  with 
firmness  the  impious  proposition, 
replied  he  would  defend  the  side 
he  had  chosen  to  the  last  breath  of 
life,  and  neither  the  Pope  nor  the 
Church  gained  even  a  temporary 
advantage  by  an  attempt  that  covers 
them  with  eternal  infamy." 

At  last  the  Emperor  Frederic 
died  somewhat  suddenly  in  1250, 
and  when  the  intelligence  reached 
the  cruel,  perfidious,  and  remorse- 
less Innocent,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of 
exultation,  addressed  his  clergy, 
exclaiming, — "  Let  the  heavens  re- 
joice, and  let  the  earth  be  in 
festivity,  for.  the  thunder  and  the 
tempest  with  which  a  powerful  God 
so  long  threatened  our  heads  are 
changed  by  the  death  of  that  man 
into  refreshing  breezes  and  fer- 
tilizing dews."* 


*  In  a  similar  vindictire,  implacable  spirit,  Innocent  hailed  with  joy  the  death  of  the 
great  and  noble  Gtrosstete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  pioneers  of  the 
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The  death  of  Frederic  did  not, 
however,  advance  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Innocent.  His  great 
desire  was  to  annex  the  kingdoms 
of  Sicily  and  Naples  as,  in  fact, 
provinces  to  the  Papacy.  But  in 
this  he  was  foiled  by  the  sons  of 
the  late  Emperor,  who  took  arms 
in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  the 
Pope  was  signally  defeated  as  well 
in  the  field  of  arms,  as  in  that  of 
crafty  intrigue,  and  died  in  1254 
without  having  attained  any  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  ambition.  "  He 
displayed,"  says  Waddington,  "  all 
the  qualities  which  consummate  an 
artful  politican,  and  which  disgrace 
a  bishop  and  a  Christian." 

Innocent  received  a  very  signal 
rebuff  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
In  striving  to  work  out  his  crooked 
policy,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sultan 
replete  with  his  usual  pretensions 
and  cajoleries.  The  reply  was — 
"  We  have  received  your  epistle, 
and  listened  to  your  envoy  ;  he  has 
spoken  to  us  of  Jesus  Christ — whom 
we  know  better  than  you  know,  and 
whom  we  honour  more  than  you 
honour  him."  "  What  a  taunt,"  as 
Waddington  observes,  "  for  a  Mus- 
sulman to  address  to  Christ's  Vicar 
upon  eartli !" 

Alexander  IY.  succeeded  Inno- 
cent, a.d.  1254,  and  appeared  to 
have  inherited  all  the  vices  of  his 
disposition  without  his  daring  abili- 
ty. He  only  ruled  for  six  years, 
and  was  notable  for  the  patronage 
he  bestowed  on  the  Mendicant 
orders,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  France. 

Urban  IV.  was  elected  to  the 
tiara,  a.d.  1261,  and  reigned  for 
three  years.    He  was  not  distin- 

ishea  for  any  great  qualities,  and 
is  pontificate  is  most  remarkable 
for  the  addition  he  made  to  the 


already  overwhelming  mass  of  super- 
stitions that  corrupted  the  Church, 
by  instituting  "  The  Festival  of  th& 
body  of  Christ." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
VI.,  whose  reign  was  equally  short, 
but  much  more  wicked,  for  he  was* 
the  prime  mover  in  great  crimes, 
calamities,  and  iniquities.  He  in- 
trigued  with  Louis  IX.,  King  of 
France,  to  dethrone  Conradin,  King 
of  Naples,  then  a  minor  and  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
ric II.,  against  whom  the  hatred 
of  the  Popes  appeared  to  be  here- 
ditary and  implacable.  He  com- 
mitted the  great  crime  of  soliciting 
the  French  to  invade  Italy,  ana 
offered  the  crown  of  the  dethroned 
Conradin  as  the  tempting  prize  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the 
King  of  France.  The  consequences 
were  most  calamitous,  both  to  France 
and  Italy. 

In  compliance  with  the  Pope's 
invitation,  Charles  invaded  Italy  in 
1266  with  a  large  army  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  knight-adventurers, 
who  were  inspired  by  the  prospect 
of  rich  booty.  Manfred,  King  of 
Sicily  and  regent  of  Naples,  met  the 
invaders,  sustained  a  great  defeat, 
and  was  slain.  The  Pope  raised 
aloft  his  holy  hands,  blessed  the 
successful  invaders,  and  placed  the 
crowns  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily  oo 
the  head  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

But  the  Pope  was  not  altogether 
disinterested  in  so  doing.  He  had 
his  own  purposes  to  advance,  and 
he  insisted  on  his  own  terras.  This 
is  what  makes  the  whole  transaction 
the  more  iniquitous. 

The  conditions  the  Pope  exacted 
from  Charles,  in  exchange  for  the 
crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  em- 
braced the  free  and  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  Papal    supremacy  in 


Reformation  in  England.     "  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "and  let  every  true  eon  of  the  Church 
rejoice  with  me — that  my  great  enemy  is  remored."    Innocent  had  sent  his  nephew  to  be 
installed  as  a  Prebend  in  the  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Y>\&  Gtowtete  refused  peremptorily  to  give* 


.  , —   -"■^~~—      -«-        -—  ■*>  .■■■■WW.  W—W-.^*.....,        w__ 

institution  to  a  foreign  priest,  even  though  he  iraa^Yo^*^^^- 
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temporals  as  well  as  spirituals.  All 
matters  that  had  been  in  dispute 
between  Kings  and  Popes,  all  claims 
to  appoint  to  vacant  sees,  all  rights 
of  custody  over  temporalities  during 
vacancy — in  fact,  all  supreme  autho- 
rity— Charles  acknowledged  to  be 
•divinely  vested  in  the  Pope ;  and 
beyond  this  farther  concession  was 
at  once  impossible  and  unnecessary. 

While  these  events  were  taking 
place,  Conradin,  quite  a  youth,  was 
in  Germany,  but  two  years  after- 
wards, in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  recover  his  inheritance.  Accom- 
panied by  a  faithful  body  of  knights 
and  followers,  he  entered  Italy,  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
Ghibelline  party,  and  also  by  the 
Homans,  who  were  greatly  enraged 
at  the  perfidious  policy  of  the  Pope 
in  bringing  French  marauders  into 
Italy  to  murder  and  desolate. 

"  Alas!  that  might  should  conquer 
right ; "  but  in  this  case  it  did.  The 
Pope  and  Charles  met  Conradin  in 
battle,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Conradin  and  his  young  friend, 
Prince  Frederic  of  Baden,  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  were  subsequently 
taken  prisoners,  when,  to  the  eternal 
infamy  of  the  Pope,  his  tool  Charles 
was  permitted  to  have  them  publicly 
beheaded  in  the  market-place  of 
Kaples,  October  28, 1268,  when  they 
were  only  sixteen  years  of  age !  Such 
is  the  merciful  Christian  spirit,  the 
divine  commission,  and  infallible 
wisdom  of  the  Papacy  ! 

But  Papal  Infallibility  was  for 
once  at  fault,  and  could  not  read 
the  fearful  retribution  looming  in 
the  future — the  natural  result  of  its 
own  action — the  reaping  of  the  har- 
vest it  had  itself  sown.  A  remorse- 
less and  terrible  retribution  over- 
whelmed the  French  in  Sicily.  Six- 
teen years  only  had  elapsed  when 
a  merciless,  though  we  cannot  say 
an  unjust,  massacre,  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  took  place,  by  which 
the  Pope's  protege,  Charles  of  Anjou, 


lost  his  usurped  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
and  all  his  French  followers  were  ex- 
terminated. This  was  retribution — 
short,  sharp,  thoroughly  thorough, 
and  highly  deserved. 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  in  1268, 
the  Church — the  whole  Western 
Christian  world — remained  for  some 
two  years  and  nine  months  in  the 
somewhat  anomalous  position  of  a 
headless  trunk — a  body  without  an 
animating  soul  —  and  Infallibility, 
who  knows  where?  All  this  was 
owing  to  dissensions  that  raged  ve- 
hemently among  the  elective  con- 
clave. Strange,  is  it  not,  that  such 
fallible  peccant  instruments  should 
wrangle  with  one  another  for  years 
over  the  election  of  an  Infallible! 
The  scheme,  we  think,  falls  through* 
The  myth  is  not  altogether  feasible 
or  consistent. 

This  interregnum  of  Papal  Infal- 
libility is  suggestive  of  very  serious 
questions.  How  came  it  to  pass 
that  such  a  protracted  disagree- 
ment took  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  elective  conclave?  If 
divinely  guided  in  electing  an  In- 
fallible head  for  the  Church,  could 
such  prolonged  discord  have  taken 
placer  Here  we  have  the  per- 
plexing fact  of  the  electors  continu- 
ing at  loggerheads  for  nearly  three 
years,  depriving  the  Church  all  the 
while  of  Infallible  guidance.  How 
is  this  reconcilable  with  the  preten- 
sions on  which  the  whole  system  is 
based? 

However,  the  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable dissension  in  the  con- 
clave at  last  subsided,  and  in  1271 
Gregory  X.  was  elected.  He  im- 
mediately signalized  his  pontificate 
by  instigating  another  crusade  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  also  summoned  the  second 
Council  of  Lyons,  and  sought  to 
remove  some  of  the  gn  Bcandals 
and  <  Tupti  tl  <  raced  the 
Chu       ;  to  t 
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boldly  as  any  of  bis  predecessors. 
He  proclaimed  in  all  its  plenitude 
tbe  odious  maxim  of  Gregory  VII. 
tbat  the  Bishop  of  Some  was  lord 
of  the  universe! — and  in  a  more 
especial  manner  supreme  sovereign 
of  the  Roman  Empire  !  In  this 
presumptuous  spirit,  he  interfered 
in  tbe  affairs  of  Germany ;  set  aside 
the  claims  of  Alphonsus,  who  had 
been  nominated  Emperor;  ordered 
the  electors  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  a  new  election,  threatening,  if 
they  did  not,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately exercise  the  authority  of  bis 
divine  commission,  and  appoint  an 
Emperor  himself  I 

Gregory  died  in  1276,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Innocent  V.,  who  only 
lived  five  months.  He  was  followed 
by  Adrian  V.,  who  died  in  five  weeks. 
Then  succeeded  Vicedominus,  who 
died  the  day  after  his  election ;  John 
XXI.  followed,  who  ruled  for  eight 
months,  and  then  made  way  for 
Nicholas  III.,  who,  as  Mosheim  ob- 
serves, was  distinguished  for  "  ambi- 
tion, arrogance,  and  constancy  of 
mind.  He  augmented  greatly  both 
the  opulence  and  authority  of  the 
Bishops  of  Borne,  and  had  formed 
vast  projects,  which  his  undaunted 
courage  and  his  remarkable  activity 
would  have  enabled  him,  without 
doubt,  to  execute  with  success,  had 
not  death  blasted  his  hopes,  and  dis- 
concerted his  ambitious  schemes." 

After  a  brief  reign  of  little  more 
than  two  years  Nicholas  departed, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  Frenchman 
in  the  person  of  Martin  IV.  He 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  high  and 
audacious  policy  of  his  ambitious 
predecessors,  and  did  so  with  some 
success.  He  excommunicated  the 
Greek  Emperor;  also  the  Xing  of 
Aragon,  whose  dethronement  he 
pronounced,  released  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  conferred 
his  crown  and  possessions  on  the 
son  of  Philip,  Xing  of  France.  It 
was  daring  this  pontificate  that  the 
terrible  retribution  of  the  Sicilian 


Vespers  overwhelmed  the  French  in 
Sicily. 

Martin  died  suddenly  in  1285;. 
and  after  the  unimportant  pontifi- 
cates of  HonoriuB  IV.  and  Nicholas 
IV.,  we  come  upon  another  momen- 
tous interregnum  of  two  years  and 
three  months,  during  which  Infalli- 
bility slumbered  in  abeyance ! 

This  interregnum  led  at  first  to 
a  rather  ludicrous  episode,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  tragic  termination. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  romances  of 
the  Papacy,  that  serve  to  illus- 
trate how  "  truth  is  always  strange, 
stranger  than  fiction."  In  a  moun- 
tain cave,  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  social  life,  and  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  a  ravenous 
dragon  formerly  had  its  abode,  a 
visionary  recluse,  inspired  by  fervid 
fanaticism,  took  up  his  residence 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  led  a  life  of  extreme 
mortification  and  austerity  ;  and,  as 
was  natural  in  that  age,  ignorance 
and  superstition  attributed  to  such 
religious  eccentricity,  if  not  frenzy, 
a  supernatural  origin,  and  clothed 
the  poor  zealot  with  miraculous 
powers.  Accordingly  the  fame  of 
the  heavenly-gifted  recluse  of  Mount 
Morrone — of  his  transcendent  vir- 
tues and  holy  life,  his  sublime  Banc* 
tity  and  miraculous  gifts — spread  far 
and  wide,  and  lost  nothing  thereby* 

It  was  on  this  venerable  ascetic — 
weak-minded,  ignorant,  and  wholly 
unaccustomed  to,  even  if  acquainted 
with,  the  usages  of  such  civilised  lib 
as  then  prevailed — that  after  dis- 
gracefully wrangling  for  two  years 
and  three  months  over  the  election 
of  a  Pope,  the  choice  of  the  divinely 
inspired  conclave  fell !  And  it  fell, 
too,  with  such  a  suddenness  and 
spontaneity,  that  the  authorities  of 
the  period  represent  it  as  supplying 
undoubted  evidence  of  divine  inter* 
vention! — in  fact,  as  Waddington 
puts  it,  "  the  sudden  and  ardent 
unanimity  was  attributed  to  the  no- 
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It  was  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  distrust  of  himself,  that  the 
Hermit-Pope  was  persuaded  to  leave 
his  cave,  and  assume  the  tiara  under 
the  name  of  Celestine  Y.  He  was, 
with  his  simple  habits,  uncourtly 
virtues,  and  absolute  ignorance  of 
life,  about  at  once  tbe  most  virtu- 
ous and  pitiable  object  that  ever  sat 
in  the  Papal  chair.  "  The  austerity 
of  his  manners,"  says  Mosheim, 
"  which  was  a  tacit  reproach  upon 
the  corruption  of  the  Boman  court, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  luxury 
of  the  cardinals,  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  a  degene- 
rate and  licentious  clergy  ;  and  this 
dislike  was  so  heightened  by  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration 
— which  showed  that  he  had  more 
at  heart  the  reformation  and  purity 
of  the  Church,  than  the  increase  of 
its  opulence  and  the  propagation  of 
its  authority — that  he  was  almost 
universally  considered  as  unworthy 
of  the  pontificate." 

Celestine  had  the  merit  of  soon 
perceiving  his  own  utter  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  office  he  was  so 
"miraculously"  thrust  into.  He 
longed  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  mountain  solitude,  and  keenly 
felt  how  much  out  of  place  he  was 
amid  the  glowing  magnificence,  the 
gorgeous  displays,  the  splendid 
ceremonials,  and  inexhaustible  lux- 
uries of  Papal  Borne.  He  fled  from 
them,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an 
obscure  residence  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory.  There  he  sought  for 
peace,  and  had  a  cell  built  in  his 
house,  in  imitation  of  his  Mount 
Morrone  cave,  whither  he  could 
retire  for  meditation  and  prayer! 
What  a  Pope  for  Borne! 

The  simplest  duties  of  his  office 
were,  from  the  first,  irksome  to 
Celestine ;  but  they  became  more 
so  as  sycophants  surrounded  him, 
took  advantage  of  his  weaknesses, 
played  on  his  virtuous  simplicity, 
and  largely  made  him  a  tool  to 
serve  their  own  purposes.     Thus 


acted  on,  Celestine  committed  some 
grave  errors,  and  soon  became  aware 
that  his  administration  was  exciting 
great  discontent,  more  especially 
among  the  clericals  of  all  grades. 
Deeply  sensible  of  his  own  abso- 
lute incapacity,  he  frequently  gave 
mournful  expression  to  the  painful 
perturbation  under  which  he  la- 
boured. "I  am  told,"  he  said, 
"that  I  possess  all  power  over 
souls  in  tnis  world.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  I  cannot  assure  myself 
of  the  safety  of  mine  own  ?  .  .  . 
Does  God  require  from  me  that 
which  is  impossible ;  or  has  he  only 
raised  me  in  order  to  cast  me  down 
more  terribly  ?  I  observe  the  car- 
dinals divided;  and  I  hear  from 
every  side  complaints  against  me. 
la  it  not  better  to  burst  my  chains, 
and  resign  the  Holy  See  to  some 
one  who  can  rule  it  in  peace?  if 
only  I  could  be  permitted  to  quit 
this  place  and  return  to  my  soli- 
tude ! " 

Ambitious  cardinals  encouraged 
the  idea  of  abdication,  and  fore- 
most among  them  was  Benedict 
Cajetan,  who  intrigued  to  take  his 
place,  and  did  succeed  him  as  Boni- 
face VIII.  At  last,  worn  out  by 
the  anxieties  and  vexations  of  his 
position,  Celestine  resolved  to  re- 
sign the  Papacy,  though  his  ponti- 
ficate had  extended  little  beyond  a 
period  of  four  months.  As  it  was 
held  by  some  to  be  a  doubtful  point 
whether  a  Pope,  once  legitimately 
elected,  could  resign,  Celestine  was 
advised  to  publish  a  general  Consti- 
tution, declaring  that  it  was  lawful 
for  a  Pope  to  resign.  He  then  pub- 
lished his  own  abdication: — "I, 
Celestine  V.,  moved  by  sufficient 
causes — by  humility,  by  the  desire 
of  a  better  life,  by  respect  for  my 
conscience,  by  the  feebleness  of  my 
body,  by  my  deficiency  in  know- 
ledge, by  the  evil  disposition  of  the 
people ;  and  to  the  end  that  I  may 
be  restored  to  the  repose  and  con- 
solation of  my  past  life — resign  the 
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Papacy  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
rem  ■mice  thai  otlice,  and  that  dii;- 
nitv."  Ac. 

("destine  was  not.  however,  per- 
mitted to  i-ii 1 1  liia  ti.iv 4  in  peace. 
II in  successor,  lioniface,  regarded 
lii  in  with  jealousy,  an  J  made  him 
tl.i*  victim  of  cruel  portent  ion. 
Placed  under  surveillance,  and  not 
alloutil  his  personal  freedom,  he 
made  his  escape,  hut,  finding  he 
wa-*  pursued,  he  endeavoured  to 
rc.T-!;  the  sea-coast  to  take  refuge 
in  <i.t-ree.  Hut  he  was*  arretted, 
au>l  Mrictly  coutinrd  in  the  i*;i«t !*• 
ot'  F-rnoiie  until  he  diet!  in  1'JIMJ. 
l(<i:.;t  n't*  had  manv  crimes  to  :in- 
sw.-:  t"»r,  but  his  persecution  of 
l\  limine  i**  tiie  foulest  blut  that 
rest"  nil  !i!d  memory. 

Sui-h  is  nijf  uf  the  most  sugges- 
tive and  instructive  episodes  that 
tingiaw:th  high  romance  the  historv 
uf  trie  Papacy.  ll"\v  are  alt  the 
cm- i»i: stan tvs  of  (YUvti  lie's  pon- 
tificate reconcilable  with  the  theory 
o\  Papal  lut'.iiiihiiiM  r  A -Miming 
that  he  was  Infallible,  what  thru 
are  we  to  s^iy  ah  nit  one  «•!*  the 
T\\\"  ns   he  giies  for  hi**  abdication 

— '■■.!•/    drfii'if/iri/     in     A'fMir/'i/vr  .'  " 

Ho*  h  such  drfici-ncv  compatible 

•  i 

wi!h  Papal  pretention*  to  a  dmrie 
f<i»:.iii*Mitn  r-- to  dltillc  guidance  ? 
--  t  »  a  Vicariate  established  on 
eartli  by  Christ  in  the  per* ' >rist  of 
tin*   K- »'n m  pontiff*  ? 

A'nori.*  the  apo«tlct,  a*  recorded, 
were     hoinelv,*  illiterate    men.    as 

■ 

sim;  !••  and  deficient  in  kimw  ledge 
as  t't ■".■•tine,  \it  l heir  divine  com- 
mis*:  >:i  fii.it'ii'tl  tiirui  to  |H*rform 
tiie  duties  of  the.r  calling  ami 
mi^i-'i.  ll-isr,  then,  are  we  to  ac- 
count 1  »r  tiie  astounding  anomaly, 
that  :t  Pontics  Mturttiti*.  who,  ae- 
cording  to  the  preteuau>n«  of  Papal 
Inf »ii:bilitv,  had  centred  in  him- 
•ell"  the  whole  apostolic  succession 
and  divine  com:ui*sion,  coul.f.  by 
the  advice  of  hi*  cardinals.  •'  freelv 

• 

vol uutarilj  resign  the  Papacy," 
doing  hit  deficiency 


in  knotrkJyr,  his  ignorance,  liii 
mental  incapacity  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  divinity  -  inspired 
cdlii'e !  I*  not  this  iticomprelieii  • 
Bible  Y  Here  we  have  Celcstine, 
in  sheer  despair,  abdicating  hit 
pre  at  dignity  and  high  functions, 
because  he  confessed  himself  men- 
tal y  incapable  fjr  the  position ; 
he    "  freely    and    voluntarilv  "    ad- 

•  # 

mi t ted  his  deficiency  of  that  very 
knowledge,  di\ine  guidance,  and 
Infallibility,  which  the  pretent 
Pope  and  his  Council,  in  the  I'ght 
of  the  tear  of  grace,  1**70,  declared 
to  be  an  essential  inheritance  and 
attnhut**  of  nil  pontiff-,  as  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  and  Vicars  of 
Chi  Ut  on  earth  ! 

Wa<<  ('ties tine  a  Pope  in  this 
*en-e  :  Assuredly  not,  if  we  take 
his  own  '"  free  and  voluntary*'  ab- 
dicatiou  as  evidence.  Mut,  to  our 
mind,  he  was  something  much 
better — a  mistaken  enthusiast,  no 
doubt,  but  a  simple-hearted,  truly 
good  man.  What,  hovever,  be. 
come*  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Infaiiibility  when  viewed  iu  con- 
nect! in  with  the  facts  of  his  ponti- 
ficate r  He  most  piteously  laments 
his  own  fallibility,  his  ignorance, 
his  deficiency  in  knowledge,  ln« 
mental  incapacity ;  and  he  com. 
mitteti  gra\c  error*  in  administer. 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Church— how, 
then,  can  all  this  mpnre  with  the 
decree  promulgated  in  lSTo  con- 
cerning Papal  Infallibility? 

'Ibis  is  a  point  that,  perharw. 
Dr.  .Mantling  might  profitably  dis» 
cuss.     It   is  certainly  one  that   is 

surrounded  with  nivsteri— that  is. 

■        ■  ■ 

simply  incoinprehensiblr,  and  no 
Papal  authority  has  yet  attempted 
to  grapple  with  it. 

Tiie  pontificate  of  Boniface  VI  If., 
though  it  did  not  extend  beyond 
nine  }cars,  ad.  l'J'.  14-1303,"  was 
most  eventful  in  itself,  and  im- 
portant in  its  bearing*  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Papacy.  Tbs) 
insane  extravagancies  of  this 
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tiff's  ambition  and  arrogance  knew 
no  bounds.  "We  may  say  with 
truth  of  this  unworthy  prelate,"  ob- 
serves Mosheim,  "that  ne  was  born 
to  be  a  plngue  both  to  Church  and 
State,  a  disturber  of  the  repose  of 
nations,  and  that  his  attempts  to 
extend  and  confirm  the  despotism 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  carried 
to  a  length  that  approached  to 
frenzy.  From  the  moment  that 
he  entered  upon  his  new  dignity, 
he  laid  claim  to  a  supreme  and 
irresistible  dominion  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal;  terrified  kingdoms 
and  empires  with  the  thunder  of 
his  Bulls,  called  princes  and  sove- 
reign states  before  his  tribunal  to 
decide  their  quarrels,  augmented 
the  Papal  jurisdiction  with  a  new 
body  of  laws — in  a  word,  exhibited 
to  the  Church  and  to  Europe  a 
lively  image  of  the  tyrannical  ad- 
ministration of  Gregory  VII.,  whom, 
perhaps,  he  excelled  in  arrogance." 

"The  pride  of  Boniface,"  saya 
"Waddington,  "seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge no  limit;  and  no  considera- 
tion of  religion,  or  policy,  or  de- 
cency, could  repress  his  violence." 
The  Bishop  of  Home,  he  declared, 
is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  universe, 
and  neither  princes  nor  bishopp, 
civil  governors  nor  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  have  any  lawful  power  in 
Church  or  State,  but  what  they 
derive  from  him!  "This  extrava- 
gant maxim,  which,"  as  Mosheim 
remarks,  "  was  considered  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Papal 
jurisprudence,  the  Koman  pontiffs 
maintained  obstinately,  and  left  no 
means  unemployed,  that  perfidy  or 
violence  could  suggest,  to  give  it 
the  force  of  a  universal  law." 

Among  the  notable  events  of  this 


pontiffs  reign,  we  may  mention  his 
declaration  of  war  against  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Colonna,  because 
they  questioned  his  title  to  the  pon- 
tificate. In  so  doing,  they  were 
not  solitary,  for,  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  Constitution  by 
Celestine,  declaring  it  lawful  for  a 
Pope  to  resign,  many  authorities 
doubted  the  canonicity  of  Celes- 
tine's  abdication,  because  the  canon 
of  the  Church  could  not  be  so 
tampered  with,  and  also  because 
his  abdication  had  been  brought 
about  by  fraudulent  means. 

Boniface  was  the  first  who  intro 

« 

duced  the  double  crown  to  be  worn 
by  popes,  as  signifying  the  union 
of  all  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
in  their  persons ;  but,  nearly  seventy 
years  later,  Urban  V.  instituted  the 
triple  crown,  which  still  remains  the 
symbol  of  an  authority  and  majesty 
that  have  become  things  of  the 
past. 

It  was  this  pontiff  who  instituted 
the  Jubilee,  which,  while  favour- 
able to  licentiousness  and  corrup- 
tion, yet  served  vastly  to  enrich  the 
Papacy.  This  institution  was  at 
first  fixed  to  be  held  at  intervals 
of  one  hundred  years,  but  it  proved 
so  lucrative  a  superstition  that  other 
popes  desired  to  profit  by  it,  and 
so  the  periods  were  gradually  re- 
duced to  fifty  years,  then  thirty, 
then  twenty-five,  till  now  the  Pope 
may  publish  a  Jubilee  whenever  he 
pleases,  as  the  present  Pope  has 
done. 

Boniface  also  involved  the  Papacy 
in  contests  with  various  European 
powers,  which  we  will  see  contri- 
buted greatly  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
tensions to  universal  supremacy  his 
successors  sought  to  maintain. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SHE  LAUGHED,  AND 


She  laughed,  and  there  did  gently  ring 

Sweet  muaic  in  mine  can, 
Such  redolentinc  tones  of  joy 

Will  cling  to  me  for  jean. 

She  laughed,  and  on  her  lips  there  fell 

A  wild,  tormenting  hue. 
Like  rose*  in  a  deep  red  bloom, 

And  ovenv  ashed  in  dew. 

She  laughed,  and  o'er  h«r  face  there  spread. 

As  wavelets  cr«»>H  a  lake. 
Soft  rays  of  nun* hi  no  gliding  to 

The  shore  and  ten- lor  brake. 

She  laugh«*d,  and  entrancing  was  tho 

Light  that  flashed  in  her  eyes. 
As  streaks  of  an  ethereal  light, 
Or  twin  stars  in  the  skie*. 

She  laughed,  and  in  her  full  dark  eyes 

A  joyous  light  did  gleam, 
As  iuto  a  rich  cathedral, 

(ilaucvs  a  bright  sunbeam. 

She  laughed,  and  her  little  figure  shook,— 

Her  busum  ruse  and  fill, 
As  the  rose  kiting  the  spring  breeze 

And  m inured  tn  a  well. 

She  laughed,  and  e'er  her  snow  white  brow 

A  lightness  nwiftly  •tolc. 
Which  riui»hed  my  brain  with  mad  new. 

And  tenanted  my  soul. 

She  laughed,  and  I  stood  en  raptured 

At  laughter'*  merry  trij*, 

Such  joy  fulness  innpiml  ra*  h  tone, 

I  fain  would  have  kuM-d  her  li|«a  ! 

Jisn  Pvbvi* 
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NOTES   ON   THE   DEAMA. 


The  present  aspect  of  the  Lon- 
don theatrical  world  is  undoubt- 
edly encouraging  for  the  legitimate 
drama.  Shakspeare  is  once  more 
in  the  ascendant,  and  other  old  and 
standard  dramatists  are  undergoing 
the  process  of  revival.  At  the 
Opera  Comique,  where  not  long 
since  the  extravaganza  of  "  Ixion 
Re-wheeled "  was  produced,  such 
sterling  pieces  as  the  "  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," now  prevail.  4<  Hamlet "  still 
flourishes  at  the  Lyceum,  and  pro- 
mises an  early  appearance  at  some 
other  houses.  The  Gaiety  is  given 
up  to  legitimacy,  and  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice"  is  in  prospect  at  a  theatre 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  asso- 
ciated with  modern  drama,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's.  The  failure, 
positive  or  comparative,  of  •'  Ixion," 
which  we  cannot  hut  infer  from  the 
briefness  of  its  career,  shows  a 
wholesome  change  in  the  public 
taste.  So-called  classical  burlesque 
has  had  its  day,  and  the  spectacle  of 
Olympian  divinities  vulgarized  and 
prosaized  out  of  all  identity,  and 
imitating  the  slang  and  breakdowns 
of  nigger  minstrels  and  "  star 
comiques,"  has  ceased  to  charm  a 
paying  majority.  The  combined 
weight  of  public  opinion  and  autho- 
ritative mandate  is  being  effectually 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of 
those  unseemly  exhibitions  on  the 
stage  which  were  becoming  a  crying 
evil.  Burlesque  must  assume  a 
purer  and  better  form  before  it  can 
hope  to  regain  its  once  powerful 
influence,  and  even  opera  bouffe  is 
sensibly  on  the  wane. 

To  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  the 
thanks  of  the  more  refined  portion 
of  the  playgoing  public  are  espe- 


cially due,  for  in  the  three  theatres 
now  under  his  control,  he  seems 
determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  up- 
hold the  classical  drama,  even  to 
the  extent  of  producing  such  works 
as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Maid's 
Tragedy." 

Even  the  numerical  predominance 
of  such  revivals  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation. Well-known  master- 
pieces like  "  Hamlet,"  by  a  long  run 
at  a  leading  house,  can  do  much  to 
foster  a  taste  for  the  higher  and 
older  forms  of  dramatic  art;  but 
still  more  can  be  done  by  a  succes- 
sion of  plays  belonging  to  the  same 
golden  period  of  our  literature.  One 
will  assist  another  in  that  full  com- 
prehension of  all  which  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  expected  from  audiences 
so  long  accustomed  to  dramas  of 
contemporary  life  only. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  obstacles 
to  these  revivals.,  being  complete. 
Modern  and  ancient  tastes  cannot 
be  blended  without  some  sacrifice 
of  the  latter  to  the  former.  The 
present  is  an  age  of  adornment  and 
lavish  display  in  all  artistic  matters, 
and  modern  accessories  are  often  so 
plentifully  added  to  ancient  subjects 
that  these  are  apt  to  lose  much  of 
their  original  character.  Shak- 
speare would  scarcely  know  his  own 
works  could  he  rise  up  and  see  them 
as  now  produced,  with  our  gorge- 
ousness  of  binding,  splendour  of 
imaginative  design,  graphic  and 
photographic  illustration,  and  volu- 
minous notes,  criticisms,  glossaries, 
and  explanations.  Still  more  does 
this  apply  to  their  representation  on 
the  stage.  At  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  the  scenic  resources 
of  the  public  theatre  were  of  the 
most  meagre  description,  and  though 
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there  were  ofu-n  nnn-h  magnificence, 
art.  mil  ing<  nuitv  displaved  in  court 
ma-'|U' s and  sppctai'b  *-.  nothing  was 
ever  -•  i  n  nj»|-r. <ii*'liiii^  to  inoiiern 
cluli* uar i>>ii.  Nowadays,  to  use 
prufc--:ini;il  l.tiiLru.i^t*.  "  Shak- 
sp<  are.  t.i  go  ilmvii.  must  Ik*  well 
ninuiiV'il :  "  ut"  "  good  mounting" 
he  i*  certainly  a-  <ii  serving  as 
our  contemporary  manufacturers  of 
realism  ami  MM*us.itiou."  Within 
limit*,  uiul  in  in  proper  place.  *  per- 
turb- i-  not  milv  allowable  hut  com- 
im.-inl.illi*.  nu  I  uii>iii  v  can  alwavs 
foi!in,.iinl  the  ;:rti-ti<*  rc-oiiiccs  b»r 
pi  •  H'iiu'  it.  al'li'-ujli  the  siiiio 
agi-l.i'v  may  lint  !•■  •  '|i|:iHy  poti-lit 
in  i'.ii;in^  I  »r:li  th»-  highest  order  of 
di. iit:.it :■■  l'i  niu*.  \\r  <mii.  in  fart, 
*■  n.  un:  '  any  play  t»  perfection,  it" 
we  •■■ii.i.i-t  so  p»  rffi'ily  n-'t  it.  In 
our  minute  hi*:  -liral  r-  rreetness  of 
co-titim-.  \\i-  ■* nr j  a-*  •  \>  rv  primus 
oge.  including  tlrt!  i't  Hiaksp«ure 
him-'  It",  wli'i  w;is   in    in  \\;iv  afraid 

m 

of  an.i.'liruiii-tii,  a:  \  whose.  l>an»s 
ar.d  i.-nnaiis  «*« - : i I- 1  n-it  have  luoke  I 
lli»  ir  p.uts  *  ■  ili.»r- >:ii*iily  as  oiiis. 
SmlI.  \\>-  should  ii,.;  !  rjrt  thai  the 
Vi  n  advantage  nv  po-.*i  >>,  eom- 
bim  d  w  ;th  the  «  \i^-ii  u  and  roiidi-u* 
tiatioii   f miimI   Li'<>«aiv   m    dealing 

m 

with  ol-i  p!a\*.  reuiiw  ih  far  f  l  •  •  1 1  • 
our  op  gin  aU  To  tit  "  ih.-  bard  •  f  ail 
time"  M  that  in  which  we  happen 
to  i\i«t.  In*  cannot  he  tlr-  --«.«i 
quite  "  in  the  habit  a-*  h«*  h\ed 
•Shak*[>i  aw.  :i«i  we  ht  him.  is  lit  vi  r 
Sh.ik-|"  an  |up-  and  Mniple.  but  it 
i*  deceh-div  h'-rti-r  to  have  him 
sum*  wh.it  disgui«i  d  and  ••%•  r  vrau- 
«hl\  irh-k*1'!  i  u:,  tli. in  in  \t  r  to  haw 
him  a?  all 

Mmiv  of  :h>>  aho\e  remarks  will 
he  found  particularly  nfiiahle  to 
tin1  "  Mi  rrv  Wivi  •»  of  Windsor." 
recently  running  at  tin-  fi.in.ty.  with 
a  powrrful  r.i«t,  and  an  announce- 
fin  ut  in  tlie  programme  that  in  ad- 
<iiti>*u   to  gorgeous   mounting,  and 

wlv  cnni]to«fij  miisi«\  mod*  rn  pre- 
lect would  he  so  far  considered, 
i      4ulogue  would  he  "  puri- 


fieil  from  all  obsolete  and  objec- 
tion able  expressions."  In  this  sen* 
tence  lies  the  respect  in  which  the 
plavgot  rs  uf  to- 1 lay  differ  most  from 
thtir  pi'i>geniitirs.  It  is  alwavs  t-i 
he  rf;*ri*ttetl  that  the  wit  and  hu- 
mour, (he  poetry  and  pathos,  the 
plot  and  passion,  of  the  old  masters 
uf  on r  drama  are  often  not  onlv  a*»i>- 
ciated  with,  but  niuinlv  tuni  ut*>n. 
what  are  now  considered  forbidden 
thfim  s.  This  fact  presents  diffi- 
culties which  have  shut  out  many 
of  the  mo^t  noble  product-  uf  genius 
from  thii«e  who  would  otherwise 
enjoy  them.  We  an*  depiived  of 
the  h<  iiilits  of  a  rich  gold  mine. 
lhroii'.:h  the  impos>ihility  of  sepa- 
rating the  pure  metal  from  the 
drox-.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
it  i*  the  ears,  rather  than  tho  inner 
nitii.il  si'Dse,  of  aiitlieiices  which 
nni-t  be  nitM  studied,  and  >>»  long 
as  the  woids  i«l  the  tlnimatis  ;vf* 
*'»n,f  do  not  travel  out  of  a  certain 
hue  of  decorum,  their  actions  and 
int*  ntion>  »re  of  less  eon  sequence. 
'I  hui  w<a  ha\e  had  |m  r-oiis  com* 
pi. lining  t  at.  in  spite  of  the  an- 
iii*iiii  « meiit  quoted  aho\e,  the 
"  Meirv  \Vi\ e«»''  at  tlie  <iaietv  \ct 
r«  tan.-  much  that  is  otTeii^ivo  in 
thf  inatNT  iiiid  maniii  r  of  -peo-h. 

I nr  our  own  part,  we  caiiiv*!  but 
think  that  (he  expurgation  has  l»een 
most  I'ldii'ioiisU  done,  and  con* 
-hi.  i.nj  thi*  pbit  ai.d  motive  of  the 
pi<  ■'  .  i-oiilii  hot  ha\e  In  ell  carried 
fu::t  t  r  without  injuring  iL 

'li.>-  a>-ting  and  maiuitr  of  pro- 
du>  1 1> -ii  of  the  play  dr*cne  great 
piaisf*.  The  two  Merry  Wi%e§ 
iln  ui-4l\es  are  impersonated  with 
inu«*h  spirit  and  vivaciiv  bv  Mi»a 
Kosf  Leciercq  and  Mr*  John  Woo«l 
With  all  tlie  hpnghtliuess  of  iheM 
matrons,  there  is  still  the  nccesMUT 
distinction  pr.  stned  l»etwecn  the 
demeanour  of  Mrs.  Page  and  Mm 
For  1  and  that  of  tlie  hss  refined 
hame  tjtiiekly.  In  the  character 
of  Mm  l'age/Mr*.  John  Wood  it 
not  free  from   tlie  fault  of  a  too 
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rapid  utterance,  particularly  ob- 
servable when  she  comes  to  blank 
verse,  which,  by  her  method  of 
delivery,  is  indistinguishable  from 
prose.     The  fine  lines  beginning, — 

"  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  Hunter,"  &c. 

should,  we  think,  be  given  with  the 
lowered  voice  and  air  of  impressive 
mystery  suitable  for  a  ghost  story 
or  weird  legend.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  not  only  are  two  of  the 
lines  (without  any  apparent  reason) 
omitted,  but  the  whole  is  spoken  in 
a  rapid  and  colloquial  tone  quite  un- 
seated to  the  subject.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  modern  English 
performers,  among  their  other  al- 
leged shortcomings,  are  seldom  able 
to  deliver  blank  verse  properly,  but 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
being  written  almost  entirely  in 
prose,  is  not  a  fair  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
complaint. 

A  very  able  impersonation  was 
that  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  by  Mr. 
High  ton  ;  and  the  character  of  Dr. 
Caius  gave  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  an  op- 
portunity of  especially  distinguish- 
ing himself.  His  broken  English 
and  highly  demonstrative  gestures 
were  thoroughly  continental,  and 
we  were  often  reminded  of  M. 
Marius,  to  whom  this  character 
would  be  eminently  suited.  *'Mine 
Host  of  the  Garter,"  who  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  his  own  liquors 
most  liberally,  was  impersonated  in 
a  rollicking  and  exuberant  manner 
by  Mr.  Gresham,  whilst  Mr.  Fenton 
gave  us  "  the  swaggering  vein  of 
ancient  Pistol,"  with  the  requisite 
bravado.  "  Sweet  Anne  Page," 
and  her  lover,  Fenton,  have  little  to 
do  or  say,  even  in  the  entire  play, 
and  still  less  in  excised  versions. 
The  only  noticeable  feature  in  their 
.performance  was  the  interpolated 
song,  sung  by  Anne,  in  the  words  of 
which  the  S  win  burn  ian  alliteration 


was  conspicuously  apparent.  Mr. 
Hermann  Vczin  is  well  fitted  for 
the  part  of  Master  Ford,  and  by 
his  quick  and  petulant  speech  and 
actions,  pourtrayed  in  a  life-like 
manner  the  excitable  nature  of  the 
jealous  husband. 

The  new  music,  composed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan  is  pretty  and  suit- 
able, though  scarcely  so  effective  as 
that  he  wrote  for  "  The  Tempest,"  in 
which  Locke  and  Mendelssohn  were* 
so  closely  followed. 

In  the  last  scene  is  a  dance  of 
fairies,  who,  being  mostly  children, 
presented  more  the  appearance  of 
real  fairies,  and  less  that  of  the 
conventional  ballet  troupe,  than  iff 
usually  the  case.  This  interlude* 
with  characteristic  music,  has  a. 
most  charming  effect,  and  deserv- 
edly commands  an  encore. 

The  scenery  is  good,  and  espe- 
cially the  view  of  Windsor  Park,  seen- 
from  an  eminence.  We  look  down 
over  a  moon-lit  glade,  with  the 
castle  in  the  distance,  and  the  effect 
is  beautifully  picturesque.  Heme's 
Oak  has,  however,  not  enough  of 
the  weird  and  blighted  aspect  ap- 
propriate to  a  haunted  tree. 

The  excisions  in  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  play  are  few,  but  be- 
come more  numerous  towards  the 
end,  which  is  somewhat  hurried r 
and  some  very  excellent  dialogue  is- 
thus  sacrificed.  Another  quarter  of 
an  hour  devoted  to  the  piece  (which 
would  even  then  play  in  three- 
hours),  would  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  male 
character,  the  name  of  Mr.  Phelps- 
is  a  guarantee  of  many  excellencies, 
which  were  duly  apparent.  We 
noticed,  especially  at  first,  traces  of 
that  tendency  to  a  certain  hardness 
and  monotony  of  tone,  which  has 
of  late  characterized  the  veteran 
actor ;  but  with  this  deduction, 
the  impersonation  was  admirable 
throughout,  and  the  humours  of 
the  immortal  "fat  knight"  were 
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reproduced  to  the  life.  The  make- 
up was  so  excellent  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  performer  was  quite  lost. 
It  might,  perhaps,  conduce  to  the 
realistic  effect  if  Falstaff  appeared 
somewhat  changed  in  dress  after 
his  adventure  in  the  buck- basket, 
and  subsequent  immersion,  through 
which  a  white  doublet  would  scarcely 
pass  completely  undamaged.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  unimportant  matter, 
but  not  quite  unworthy  attention. 

In  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  which  has  now  succeeded 
the  u  Merry  Wives  cf  Windsor,"  at 
the  Gaiety,  Mr.  Phelps  returns  to 
the  character  of  Bottom,  the 
Weaver.  This  embodiment,  though 
a  consistent  and  finished  perform- 
ance, does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  conceived  in  the  right  spirit. 
Bottom  wo  take  to  be  a  fussy, 
conceited,  and  hare-brained  indi- 
vidual, with  a  prodigious  idea  of 
his  own  powers,  who  imagines  him- 
self to  be  sublime  when  he  is  onlv 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Phelps  makes  him 
a  stolid,  self-possessed,  and  some- 
what ponderous  personage,  and 
sometimes  imparts  to  his  demean- 
our a  degree  of  real  dignity.  The 
irrepressible  weaver  should  be 
pompous  and  swaggering,  rather 
than  in  any  way  dignified,  and  his 
mock  heroics  should  be  self-evident 
in  their  futility.  The  dry,  quiet 
humour  of  the  character  has  been 
carried  almost  to  excess  in  Mr. 
Phelps's  representation.  His  way 
of  delivering  the  famous  speeches 
without  stops,  appropriate  action, 
or  any  modulation  of  tone,  is  highly 
amusing ;  but,  throughout,  we  ima- 
gine that  more  of  the  farcical  or 
burlesque  element  introduced  into 
the  character,  would  place  it  more 
in  accordance  with  the  poet's  inten- 
tion. The  "  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,'1  brought  out  with  all  the 
scenic  and  musical  accessories  of 
which  it  is  so  capable,  and  with  a 
cast  supplemented  by  some  eminent 
members   of  Mr.    Hollingshea&'s 


other  theatrical  companies,  is  natu- 
rally a  great  attraction,  and  bids 
fair  to  meet  with  a  success  rivalling 
that  of  its  predecessor. 

Passing  from  old  to  new  comedy, 
we  must  mention  a  piece   called 
"  Stage-Land,"  recently  produced  at 
the  Vaudeville,  through  the  tenta- 
tive medium  of  morning  perform- 
ances, with  a  success  which  would 
warrant  continuous  representation. 
The  author,  of  whom  the  piece  is 
said  to  be  a  first  effort,  is  evidently 
a  disciple  of  Robertson,   but  has 
avoided  that  excess  of  the  4< idyllic" 
element   which   subjected  the  late 
dramatist's  works  to  the  disparaging 
epithet    of    the    "  cup-anpUsaucer 
school  " — a  term  significant  either 
of  tea  or  the  still  milder  beverage 
milk-and-water.    There  is  a  certain 
vigour  and  robustness  about  ••  Stage- 
Land,"  and  some  very  pretty  love- 
making,  which  never  becomes  maud- 
lin or  melodramatic.     At  times  we 
are  reminded  of  4t  London  Assur- 
ance," particularly  in  the  characters 
of  Sir  Harold  Trefusis   and   Mrs. 
Dash  way,  who  bear   a  strong    re- 
semblance to  Sir  Harcourt  Courtley 
and  Lady  Gay  Spanker.     There  is, 
however,  no  complication  inimical 
to  connubial  bliss,  it  is  all  pre-nup- 
tial  affection :  and  even  the  machina- 
tor  of  the  piece,  a  Mr.  Truculent, 
despite  his  sinister  name,  indulges 
only  in  a  very  mild  form  of  villany, 
and  turns  out  to  be  made  of  very 
creditable  stuff.     Mr.  Lin  Rayne's 
love-making  deserves   the   highest 
praise ;   with  considerable  tendei- 
ness  of  manner  and  a  beautifully 
melodious  voice,  it  is  manly,  and 
natural,   and  dignified.     There    is 
none  of  that  perilous  hovering  upon 
the  boundaries  of   the  ridiculous 
which  sometimes  provokes  us  to  a 
smile  when  the  situation  is  supposed 
to  have  become  most  touching.  Mau- 
rice Lawley  pleads  his  cause  in  a 
manner  certain  to  win  the  immediate 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  as  well  as 
uYfonateYj  ta&Yte»x\.tf\hA  lady,  and 
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in  one  impassioned  speech,  in  which 
modern  and  mercenary  courtship  is 
contrasted  with  the  chivalrous  affec- 
tion of  ancient  times,  he  soared 
quite    to    the  poetic,  and  was  de- 
servedly applauded.     Muriel  Hep- 
burn, a  part  which  might  have  been 
written  for  Mrs.  Bancroft,  is  imper- 
sonated with  much  grace    by  her 
sister,  Miss  Augusta  Wilton.    Miss 
Eleanor  Bufton  puts  much  spirit 
and  vivacity  into  the  character  of 
the  irresistible  widow,  Mrs.  Danvers 
Darling  Dashway,  who  retains  the 
names  of  her  three  defunct  hus- 
bands as  trophies  of  past  victories. 
It  cannot  be  said  that (( Stage-Land  " 
introduces  us  to  any  type  of  cha- 
racter absolutely  new  to  the  boards, 
and  though  the  dialogue  is  excellent 
throughout,  many  of  its  points  owe 
their  effect  rather  to    novelty    of 
rendering  than  to    originality    of 
conception.      Still    there  is  much 
individuality  in  the  characters,  and 
ingenious  effectiveness  in  the  situa- 
tions.    Mr.   Platitude   Potter  is  a 
very    entertaining  personage,    and 
the  part  of  that  fussy  and  loqua- 
cious MP.   (who  is  also  F.R.G.S. 
and    F.S.A.)    is    enacted    by  Mr. 
Collette,  who,  like   most  of  those 
engaged,  belong  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  company.     In  "  old  men  n 
parts  Mr.  Collette  has  given  many 
proofs    of  his  excellence,  and  his 
Platitude  Potter,  although  at  times 
rather  too  extravagant  in   gesture, 
was  even  in  advance   of  his  pre- 
vious efforts.     The  "  comic  man  " 
of  a  piece,   if  ably   pourtrayed,  is 
always  sure  of  a  liberal  share  in  the 
honours  of   the  occasion,  and  this 
Mr.  Collette  undoubtedly  obtained. 
"Stage-Land,"  like  many  another 
excellent  piece,  has  a  good    title 
inappropriately  bestowed.     Instead 
of  presenting,  as  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  do,  a  picture  of  the 
life  of  an  actor,  and  the  difference 
between  the  world  before  and  that 
behind  the  footlights,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  relating  to  "Stage-Land"  at  all, 


except  that  some  amateur  theatricals 
are  arranged  to  take  place,  but  are 
only  partially  rehearsed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  audience.  The  only 
tableau  seen  on  the  temporary  stage 
is  when  the  sudden  drawing  under 
of  the  curtain  discloses  the  scientific 
and  sentimental  Mr.  Potter  on  his 
knees  making  love  to  the  mature 
Miss  Trefusis.  His  ludicrous  con- 
fusion at  being  thus  caught  in  the 
fact  forms  a  diverting  wind-up  to 
Act  2.  We  overheard  some  severe 
critics  censure  as  unnatural  the 
sudden  sobering  of  Maurice  Lawley 
after  an  outburst  of  boisterous  in- 
ebriety, but  we  took  the  liberty  of 
differing  from  them,  inasmuch  as 
the  intoxication  in  question  seemed 
to  be  more  owing  to  the  joy  of  a 
sudden  accession  of  wealth  than  to 
the  potency  or  amount  of  material 
stimulant  taken. 

The  piece  was  well  received,  and 
on  the  second  occasion,  the  author 
being  called  for,  Mr.  G.  R.  Douglas 
appeared,  and  received  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  audience  with  com- 
mendable modesty.  He  is  appa- 
rently a  very  young  man,  and  his 
play  is  a  most  promising  production, 
giving  hopes  that,  however  long  we 
may  have  to  wait  for  the  "  coming 
man"  in  the  higher  and  more  poetical 
walks  of  the  drama,  refined  comedy 
of  modern  life,  with  such  authors 
as  Messrs.  Byron,  Gilbert,  Albery, 
and  the  aspirant  whose  maiden  effort 
we  have  been  considering,  is  at  least 
far  on  the  road  towards  a  standard 
and  classic  level  of  excellence. 

The  comedy  was  followed  by  a 
farce,  also  new,  and  entitled,  "  While 
It's  to  be  Had."  It  is  styled  a  "  ro- 
mantic extravagance,"  but  while  the 
extravagance  is  undoubted,  there  is 
little  of  the  romantic  element  in 
the  surroundings.  The  hero,  Plan- 
taganet  Smith  (Mr.  C.  Collette),  is  a 
troubadour,  but  more  of  the  "  Jem 
Bags  "  than  the  "  Manrico  "  order, 
and  combines  with  this  melodious 
occupation  those    of  cheap  Jack, 
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itinerant  photographer,  and  vendor 
of  nostrums  of  universal  cflicacv. 
His  volubility  and  impudence  could 
scam -ly  he  Mirpassed  by  the  com- 
bined n- sources  of  Plumper 
and  Captain  Putter  himself.  In 
exhil  iting  a  scientific  sj>ecimen, 
called  the  ( 'ryptotoncho'ui$y phono- 
Uomuta.  and  explaining  its  proper- 
ties,  he  pours  forth  such  a  torrent 
of  recondite  terms  that  the  amused 
audiriire  run  scarcely  follow  him. 
To  Cfiimiit  to  memory  so  many 
outlainii>h  words  is  of  itself  a  feat 
whit'h  may  well  surprise  the  tin- 
im:i.tt«'ii.  The  storv  of  the  life  of 
this  erratic  genius,  commencing, 
•*  You  mnv  not  In*  aware,  Mr.  TmI- 
dh  po»t  that  1  had  two  parents."  is 
a  nm*t  diverting  piece  of  absurdity, 
anil  s<>  is  the  burlesque  eloquence 
dt\i<:<  >1  t«i  a  rMiiipoimd  warranted 
to  i *  in  >e  stains  of  all  kinds.  A 
patttr  >"!)«:  to  the  banjo  displays 
the  same  astounding  volubility.  A 
burlesque  Iiahun  operatic  bravura 
was  al*o  f'xrt  llt-nt  of  its  kind.  In 
the  end,  this  wcndi-rful  exemplifi- 
cation o|  "  the  gift  of  the  gab"  is 
Mnv*-«*ful  in  its  purpose  of  over- 
whi-ln.iiig  the  woithy  grocer.  Mr. 
To  idK  j    >t,  ant   inducing  him  to 


consent  tothc  marriage  of  his  roman- 
tically-disposed daughter  Polly  to 
her  versatile  lover. 

Mr.  Collctte  was  the  life  and  sonl 
of  this  piece  of  extravagance,  arid 
kept  the  audience  in  an  ecstasy  of 
mirth  from  beginning  to  end;  iho 
gravest  could  not  resist  the  power 
of  comicality  so  ably  supported. 
In  characters  of  this  kind  there 
could  be  little  difficulty  in  Mr. 
Collette  attaining  an  unrivalled  po- 
sition ;  we  should  very  much  like 
to  see  him  as  Jeremy  I  tiddler,  or 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
him  with  Charles  Mathews  in  the 
presentment  of  some  other  of  those 
rattle-pated  personages  with  whon> 
the  latter  has  been  so  long  iden- 
tified. 

Should  the  farce  attain  the  po- 
pularity it  deserves,  wc  venture  to 
prophecv  that  the  title  and  catch- 
word-" While  Its  to  be  Had."  so 
frequently  repeated  in  it,  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  those  sayings  whicht 
originally  emanating  from  theatres, 
take  the  fancv  of  facetious  street* 
bo  vs.  and  ultimatelv  obtain  cxtrr* 

•  •  • 

where  a  circulation  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  their  sense  or  signifi- 
cance. 
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While  on  all  hands  the  question 
and  the  accidents — and  chiefly  the 
latter — of  a  ritualistic  and  aesthetic 
cultu8  are  being  discussed,  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  a  few  facts  of  the 
past,  and  to  lay  down  a  few  prin- 
ciples which,  as  principles,  are  of 
all  time,  that  may  help  to  exhibit 
the  true  position  to  be  taken  when- 
ever the  introduction  of  sensuous 
beauty  into  divine  worship  is 
agitated.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  make  exhaustive  or  even  fre- 
quent allusion  to  writers  who  have 
lately  treated  this  subject,  even 
when  they  have  been  such  able 
special  pleaders  as  the  late  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  We  would  ap- 
proach the  subject  independently, 
and  without  prejudice;  and  endea- 
vour to  discuss  it  with  a  philo- 
sophical indifference.  If  on  this 
account  some  opportunities  of 
picturesque  effect  are  lost,  this 
loss  may,  we  trust,  appear  more 
than  compensated  by  the  freshness 
and  independence  of  a  method  in 
which  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
argument  dominates  over  every 
kind  of  prepossession. 


It  is  a  condition  of  vision  that 
only  a  single  image  can  occupy  the 
retina  of  the  eye  at  any  one  time. 
It  may  be  that  the  intervals  are  so 
infinitesimal  in  their  littleness  as  to 
leave  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
discover  the  succession ;  and  yet  it 
must  be  that  the  comparison  of  two 
or  more  objects  of  sight  is  effected 
only  by  means  of  their  orderly  and 
consecutive  presentation.  The  same 
necessity  is  found  to  operate  where 
the  perception  is  that  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  where  its  objects  are 
qualities  and  abstractions.  Every 
idea  demands  concentration  and 
exclusion. 

The  several  attributes  which  con- 
stitute the  perfection  of  God  can 
be  conceived,  or  proximately  con- 
ceived, only  seriatim;  to  realize 
them  simultaneously  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  one  Substance 
whose  divers  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions they  are.  Sequence  is  in- 
separable from  the  efforts  which 
the  finite  makes  after  the  appre- 
hension of  the  infinite  ;  and  the 
unvaryiug  method  of  such  < 
whether  the  object  of  them  be 
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infinite  of  time,  of  space,  of  a  pro- 
perty, or  of  a  power,  is  to  think 
away,  one  after  another,  the  terms 
of  an  increasing  series  of  hypotheti- 
cal and  tentative  limitations. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  ideas  which 
we  group  together  under  the  col- 
lective names  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  however 
they  may  be  absolutely  identical  in 
time  and  substance,  are,  as  we  ap- 
prehend them,  different  and  con- 
secutive. Upon  the  fact  of  their 
essential  unity  and  their  factitious 
diversity,  religion  and  philosophy 
have  concurred  in  founding  that 
system  or  process  of  education 
which  ennobles  the  mind  by  train- 
ing it  to  discover  in  the  many  the 
varied  operations  of  the  one;  by 
making  the  concrete  the  guide  to 
the  abstract ;  and  by  attracting 
the  finite  to  the  contemplation 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  un- 
conditioned. 

So  long  as  we  profess  ourselves 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  source,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
basis,  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  we  can,  of  course,  expect 
to  arrive  at  only  one  goal  by  which- 
soever of  these  three  luminous  roads 
we  choose  to  travel.  We  would  at 
present,  however,  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  their  final  converg- 
ence, in  order  that  we  mav  more 
readily  and  particularly  attend  upon 
their  ramifications  and  intersec- 
tions. 

Our  subject  divides  itself  so 
happily  and  spontaneously  into  the 
historical  and  the  speculative,  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  intrude  a 
foreign  and  less  natural  distinction. 
Higidly  respecting  the  limits  which 
we  find  already  existing,  we  wish 
to  treat  of  the  empirical  part  sepa- 
rately from  the  part  which  is  more 
exclusively  conversant  about  prin- 
ciples. And  if,  in  our  historical 
resu?ni,  it  happens  that  a  principle 
is  enunciated,  such  enunciation  vjiW 
be  regarded    as  incidental  rattier 


than  ultimate;  and  the  principle 
will  be  presented  again  in  its  due 
position  and  relation  to  others. 

History,  now  as  ever,  will  be 
performing  its  proper  office  if  it 
affords  us  facts  and  <nunx  ;  and  we 
shall  assign  it  its  fitting  subordinate 
place  if  we  use  its  particular  and 
passing  instances  to  illustrate 
theory,  which  is  all-embracing  and 
eternal.  By  the  limits  we  have 
prescribed  to  our  remarks,  we  are 
warned  to  selection ;  and  our  choice 
falls  unerringly  upon  examples  fur- 
nished by  the  Greeks.  Their  pre- 
eminence above  all  other  nations 
to  whose  records  we  have  equally 
facile  and  abundant  access  in  their 
devotion  to  the  beautiful,  makes 
their  efforts  after  its  embodiment 
in  music,  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  and  the  influence  of  the 
culture  of  these  on  their  morals  and 
religion,  representative  of  the  uni- 
versal efforts  and  influence  of  un- 
baptized  art. 

The  connection  subsisting  be* 
tween  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  must  be  regarded  neither 
as  one  of  correlative  generation  and 
descent,  nor  of  mutual  creation,  nor 
of  identification.  It  is  the  connec- 
tion rather  of  mutual  assistance,  of 
interpenetration,  and  modification. 
Each  is  sensitively  alive  to  the 
honour  paid  to  the  others ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  just  proportion  is  observed, 
each  flourishes  best  under  a  culti- 
vation not  altogether  engrossed  by 
itself. 

Being,  then,  of  collateral  descent, 
and  independent  in  their  existence, 
they  sympathize  closely  with  each 
other.  They  do  not  healthily  and 
symmetrically  allow  one  to  absorb 
the  attention  which  ought  to  be 
distributed  amongst  all;  and  still 
less  do  they  countenance  that  de- 
plorable offence  against  all  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  taste  which  is 
tho  result  of  confounding  one  with 
ua\oW\sy,  A.rt  and  religion  op 
feefete&t  tfe.&i  ofc>V«  ww  \faeon0t 
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and  rule  each  over  her  own  king* 
dom.  Art  points  God- ward  with 
her  own  finger;  and  for  an  index 
needs  not  to  uplift  that  of  religion 
or  morals.  The  fine  arts  cannot 
give  a  creed;  they  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  the  passions,  and  the 
affections,  but  are  not  ratioci- 
native  or  logical.  That  part  of 
them  which  seems  made  up  of  sen- 
timents akin  to  religion,  is  pre- 
cisely that  part  which  is  not  per  %e 
artistic. 

"We  shall  see  that  the  cardinal 
sin  of  the  Greeks  was  their  not  dis- 
tinguishing the  difference  we  have 
attempted  to  establish ;  and  that  it 
consisted  in  a  deliberate  resolve  to 
promote  art  to  the  throne  of  reli- 
gion, whom  for  that  purpose  they 
forced  to  abdicate.  Beligion  amongst 
them  was  confounded  with  art,  as 
amongst  the  Romans  it  was  identi- 
fied with  a  selfish  patriotism.  This 
wilful  error  of  elevating  art  into  a 
goddess,  resulted,  as  was  perhaps 
natural,  in  her  shameless  prostitu- 
tion. It  was  the  converse  fault  to 
that  more  noble  one  which  the  medi- 
aeval times  of  Christianity  saw,  of 
ignoring,  even  in  works  of  art,  the 
artistic,  in  the  absorbing  appetite 
after  the  religious.  The  legend  of 
Daedalus  and  the  Minotaur  is  but  a 
history  in  allegory,  of  which  the 
main  features  were  afterwards  fully 
developed  by  men  of  kindred  race 
and  genius.  We  know  not  well 
how  to  make  any  stronger  or  more 
lamentable  assertion. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  a  few  words, 
to  give  sach  a  summary  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  polytheism,  as  will 
allow  us  to  observe  when  and  how 
the  influence  of  the  arts  made  itself 
felt  upon  the  religion  and  morals  of 
its  professors.  In  the  course  of 
this  outline  we  may  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  unfairly  ignoring  men  who 
have  enjoyed  the  tributary  respect 
of  successive  ages,  as  most  remark- 
able for  wisdom  and  moral  elevation. 
The  neglect,  however,  is  only  appa- 


rent. It  is  such  men,  indeed,  who 
give  point  to  the  accusations  we 
bring  against  the  general  average 
principles  and  practice  of  their 
respective  communities.  The  delay 
will  not  be  great  if,  before  proceed- 
ing further,  we  vindicate  the  repre- 
sentations we  find  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  make,  by  a  few  citations  from 
men  whose  words  prove  at  once 
their  own  nobility,  and  the  obtuse 
perversity  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  whom 
Timon  praised  for  being 

"not  much  a  slave  to  vanity, 
The  wise  reprover  of   the  tricks  of 
Homer/' 

spoke  plainly  against  the  anthropo- 
morphism which  was  countenanced 
by  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  the 
handiwork  of  the  statuary.  He 
taught  that  "  one  God  only  is 
supreme  among  men  and  gods ; 
neither  in  external  shape,  nor  in 
spirit,  to  be  compared  with  man." 
u  But  mortals  think  that  the  gods 
are  begotten,  are  like  themselves  in 
mind,  voice,  and  body."  And  he 
complained  that  "  Homer  and 
Hesiod  attribute  to  the  gods  all 
that  is  disgraceful  and  base  among 
men,  theft,  adultery,  and  mutual 
fraud." 

Heraclitus,  of  Ephesus,  who 
flourished  about  the  sixtv-ninth 
Olympiad,  used  to  say,  "  that  Homer 
deserved  (for  those  things  to  which 
Xenophanes  referred)  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  games  and  beaten, 
and  Archilochus  likewise." 

Socrates,  addressing  Euthydemus, 
has  beautifully  given  an  inferential 
£  fortiori  argument  for  the  majesty 
and  the  incomprehensible  nature  of 
God,  and  a  fine  implied  rebuke  to 
those  who  would  familiarly  describe 
or  represent  Him.  •*  Consider^  qa 
says,  "  that  it  \a  m  wql  waft^^ 
that  the  grafe  gpfc*  Va&safc*  VJasw. 
-will  •  for  e^eu  tYi*  \w«wc  &\n\ts*Ns»* 
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when  they  give  us  blessings,  do  not 
present  any  of  them  by  coming  forth 
to  manifest  view.  And  so,  the  one 
God,  who  formed  the  universe  in 
which  are  all  things  beautiful  and 
good,  and  who  holds  it  together,  and 
ever  giveth  to  those  who  consult 
him,  perfect,  wholesome,  and  unde- 
caying  intimations,  which,  quicker 
than  thought,  unerringly  assist  us ; 
— he,  I  say,  is  mentally  seen  by  his 
performance  of  the  mightiest  ac- 
tions, but  is  unseen  by  our  bodily 
eyes,  while  he  administereth  them. 
The  sun,  which  appears  so  brilliantly 
to  all,  submits  not  himself  to  be 
precisely  seen  by  man.  Also  the 
ministers  of  God  are  unseen ;  the 
thunder  is  launched  from  above, 
conquers  everything  it  meets  with, 
but  yet  is  itself  unseen,  when  it 
<5ometh,  when  it  striketh,  and  when 
it  departeth.  The  winds  are  un- 
seen, although  their  effects  are  man- 
ifest to  us,  and  we  perceive  their 
coming." 

Plato  has  equally  reprehended 
the  fictions  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
And  Cicero,  also,  later  and  in  a 
purer  country,  complains  that  the 
"poets  have  introduced  the  gods 
both  inflamed  with  anger,  and  raging 
with  lust." 

It  will  suffice  if  we  add  to  the 
notices  of  these  distinguished  pro- 
testers against  the  faith  and  morals 
of  the  people,  a  quotation  from  Plu- 
tarch's "  Life  of  Numa,"  the  pious 
second  King  of  Rome,  who,  being 
of  Tuscati  blood,  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  reflect  some  of  the  better 
features  of  Etruscan  theology. 
"  The  laws  of  Numa,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, "  relating  to  the  god?,  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
dogmas  of  Pythagoras ;  for  as  the 
latter  assumed  that  the  Original  of 
nil  things  is  neither  palpable  nor 
capable  of  suffering,  but  invisible, 
unmixed,  and  spiritual;  so  Numa 
forbade  the  Romans  to  make  to 
themselves  images  of  God,  in  t\\© 
likeness  either  of  man  or  of  bea&t. 


And  iu  former  times  there  was 
among  them  neither  picture  nor 
statue  of  God.  In  the  first  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  of  the  state, 
they  built  indeed  temples  and  sacred 
chapels,  but  always  without  statues, 
becauso  it  was  considered  profane 
to  represent  the  Most  High  by  any- 
thing lower ;  and  because  men  can 
approach  the  Deity  only  by  their 
thoughts/' 

We  may  by  such  references, 
which  are  only  units  taken  from  a 
whole  cloud  of  authorities,  safely 
arrive  at  two  conclusions ;  first, 
that  men  generally  had  in  the  begin- 
ning a  knowledge  of  the  purity", 
power,  eternity,  and  nature  of  God ; 
and  second,  that  in  the  midst  of 
overwhelming  corruption,  this  know- 
ledge— apart  from  that  nation  who 
were  its  proper  conservators — was 
perpetuated  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  successive  honest  and  truthful 
seekers.  The  foregoing  examples 
are  valuable  besides  as  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  that  account 
of  polytheism,  in  its  causes  aud  its 
results,  which  is  given  by  St*  Paul 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

Unity  characterizes  the  deity  of 
revelation  and  of  reason  ;  plurality, 
the  deity  of  ignorance  and  of  pas- 
sion. Where  revelation  has  been 
recent,  or  where  reason  has  been 
in  full  and  impartial  exercise ;  or, 
again,  where  the  matter  of  the 
direct  communication  of  the  one, 
or  the  conclusions  arrived  at  through 
the  painful  operations  of  the  other, 
have  been  committed  to  honest 
keeping,  the  witness,  whether  im- 
mediate or  traditional,  has  always 
been  in  favour  of  the  oneness  of 
the  Divine.  But  where  passion  has 
led  man  to  a  deification  of  the 
impure  and  the  unholy,  or  where 
ignorance  has  embruted  his  noblest 
powers,  either  lust  has  led  him,  or 
abject  fear  driven  him,  to  wrest 
from  Wvfe  YcwA\\fotwkity  of    nature 
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in  attribute  and   iudefiniteness   in 
number. 

In  tracing  up  the  theologies  of 
all  nations,  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  upon  indications  that  mono- 
theism was  the  doctrine  of  their 
remote  progenitors.  Whether  our 
investigations  lead  to  the  *'  Great 
Summit"  of  the  Chinese;  the 
"  Titne-without-bounds  "  of  the 
Persian  Zendavista;  the  invisible, 
incomprehensible  source  of  light 
and  life,  the  "  god  without  a  name  " 
of  the  Egyptians ;  or,  to  the  hoary 
mazes  of  Indian  pantheism,  we 
recognize  in  each  a  distorted  re- 
velation of  the  one  God  to  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  human 
race.  And,  again  to  narrow  the 
application  of  our  remarks  to  the 
Greeks,  we  find  Sophocles  thus 
recording  the  true  patriarchal  cos- 
mogony as  distinguished  from  the 
false  cosmogony  that  obtained  in 
later  ages : — 

"  There  is  one,  in  truth  but  one  God, 
Who  made  the  heaven  and  spacious 

earth, 
And  azure  waves  of  sea,  and  blasts 
of  winds." 

• 

Plato  records  a  tradition,  which 
even  in  his  day  was  ancient,  to  the 
following  like  effect :  "  Once  it  was 
reported  that  one  God  governed  the 
universe ;  but  a  great  and  extra- 
ordinary change  taking  place  in  the 
nature  of  men  and  things,  infinitely 
for  the  worse — for  originally  there 
was  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  hap- 
piness upon  earth — the  command 
devolved  upon  Jupiter,  who  had 
many  inferior  deities  to  preside 
over  departments  under  him."  This 
change,  "  iufinitely  for  the  worse," 
was,  according  to  our  hypothesis, 
brought  about  by  the  wilful  oblivion 
of  revelation,  the  abandonment  of 
reason,  and  the  deliberate  surrender 
of  whatever  was  noble  and  spiritual 
in  man  to  the  dominion  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  sensual. 


We  fortify  this  position  by  a 
passage  or  two,  which  may  suffice 
to  show  that  the  same  opinion  upon 
this  matter  was  held  by  writers 
whose  testimony  is  of  weight  in  any 
Christian  estimate  of  idolatry. 

Athanasius  says  in  his"  Apology  " : 
4<  Inasmuch  as  the  soul,  through  de- 
votion to  sensual  lusts,  overspread 
the  mirror  which  it  has,  as  it  wore, 
in  itself,  and  by  which  alone  it  could 
discern  the  image  of  the  Father,  it 
now  sees  no  more  what  the  soul 
ought  to  see.  It  turns  itself  in 
every  direction,  and  sees  barely  the 
objects  of  sense  which  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Now,  in  this  con- 
dition, filled  with  fleshly  lusts,  and 
moved  by  carnal  thoughts,  nothing 
further  remains  but  that  it  seek  for 
itself  the  God  whom  it  has  forgot, 
in  corporeal  and  earthly  things, 
assigning  the  name  of  God  to 
visible  things,  and  imagining  only 
that  in  regard  to  Him  which  is 
pleasing  to  itself.  Thus  moral  cor- 
ruption leads,  as  the  prime  cause, 
to  idolatry." 

Philastrius,  in  his  "  Book  of 
Heresies,"  remarks :  "  God  nowhere 
commands  to  worship  angel*,  nor 
the  elements  of  the  world,  nor  any 
creature,  nor  the  idols  which  the 
debased  will  of  man  would  rather 
invent,  that  they  may  have  liberty 
to  practise  their  infamous  deeds 
and  abominations ;  in  order  that, 
through  this  worship,  they  may  ven- 
ture to  enjoy  this  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness in  sinning." 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
worship  of  the  many,  by  the  Greeks, 
their  representations  of  the  gods 
were  symbolical  rather  than  imita- 
tive ;  the  boldness  of  their  anthro- 
pomorphism grew  with  the  numerical 
increase  of  their  divinities.  The 
gods  of  Greece  became  in  the 
Brazen  age  so  multiplied,  that  it 
was  declared  that  "nobody  could 
undertake  any  longer  to  say  how 
many  there  were  not."  In  addition 
to  Juno,  Vesta,  and  Themis,  who 
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were  incorporated  with  the  prin- 
cipal divinities  derived  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  every  Grecian 
mountain  was  fantastically  peopled 
with  its  Oreades ;  every  wood  with 
its  Dryades;  every  fountain  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  its 
Naiad ;  the  sea  boasted  its  Triton 
and  its  Nereides,  and  every  river 
claimed  its  god. 

Multiplicity  means,  of  course, 
finitude  of  the  individual  —  and 
finitude  invites  to  description  and 
imitation.  A  few  lines  of  Words- 
worth will  connect  for  us  the  ideas 
of  polytheism  and  the  fine  arts 
that  ministered  to  it : — 

"  The  lively  Grecian  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Eivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sound- 
ing shores, 
Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable, 
Could  find  commodious  place    for 

every  god, 
•  Promptly    received    as    prodigally* 

brought 
From  the  surrounding  countries,  at 

the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivalled 

skill, 
As    nicest    observation    furnished 

hints 
For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand 

bestowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape; 
Metal  or  stone  idolatrously.  carved." 

We  have  before  declared  that 
the  connection  subsisting  between 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  is  not  one  of  mutual  creation, 
or  of  correlative  generation  and 
descent.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  necessity,  too  evident  to 
require  anything  beyond  mere  as- 
sertion to  substantiate,  in  virtue 
of  which  religion  has  the  priority 
over  art  in  its  development  in  the 
human  mind.  The  arts',  we  have 
said,  do  not  give  a  creed ;  their 
religious  and  moral  influence,  al- 
though in  some  cases  it  may  seem 
articulative  of  some  system  having 
only  a  rudimentary  existence,  is  to 
be  regarded  rather  as    alterative, 


either  by  sympathy  or  opposition, 
of  forms  of  doctrine  and  codes  of 
morals  already  established.  The 
arts  must  be  judged  as  they  take 
part  with  or  against  corruption. 
As  they  win  our  respect  if,  finding 
religion  degraded  and  morals  pol- 
luted, they  declare  with  firmness 
and  dignity  for  the  elevation  of  the 
one  and  the  purification  of  the 
other ;  or  if,  in  the  midst  of  re- 
ligious and  ethical  purity  they 
countenance  nothing  but  what  may 
perpetuate  and  increase  the  same ; 
so  do  they  secure  our  contempt 
and  abhorrence,  if,  into  a  healthy 
state  of  feeling,  they  introduce 
disorder,  or  bring  to  a  morbid  one 
aggravations  of  disease. 

We  do  not  bring  against  the 
poets  and  artists  of  Greece  the 
charge  of  originating  the  unworthy 
fables  which  they  invested  with  the 
novel  interest  of  beauty  of  diction 
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and  delineation;  but  of  stamping 
these  with  their  approval,  and  of 
procuring  for  them  a  wider  accept- 
ance and  a  grosser  apprehension; 
since  to  them  it  was  owing  that 
the  allegorical  and  moral  elements 
were  lost  in  the  carnal  and  mate- 
rial. It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enlarge  upon  the  character  of  the 
gods ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  re- 
peat, what  no  well-informed  reader 
will  hesitate  to  allow,  that  there 
was  no  crime  which  the  most  way* 
ward  and  ingenious  sinner  could 
conceive,  that  might  not  be  excused 
by  a  precedent  afforded  by  some 
member  of  the  Olympian  com- 
munity. Plato,  of  whom  Augus- 
tine says  that  he,  seeing  well  "  the 
depravity  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and 
seriously  censuring  them,  better 
deserved  to  be  called  a  god  than 
those  ministers  of  sin,"  accuses 
Homer  and  Hesiod  of  encouraging 
vice  by  their  theology.  The  fol- 
lowing are  as  nearly  as  possible 
his  words,  and  certainly  his  senti- 
meiita,  &&  sAw^ted  from  the  Sixth 
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"Especially  are  the  greater  false- 
hoods of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be 
censured;  for  it  is  the  worst  species 
of  falsehood,  when  any  one,  in  his 
discourse,  represents  the  nature  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  in  an  unworthy  man- 
ner. This  may  be  compared  to  the 
undertaking  of  a  painter,  who  would 
paint  a  likeness,  and  yet  paints  nothing 

"For,  first  of  all  he,  indeed,  has 
told  the  greatest  lie,  and  in  the  most 
important  things,  who  says  that  Uranus 
did  what  Hesiod  makes  him  do,  and 
then  also  tells  how  Saturn  punished 
him.  But  the  deeds  of  Saturn,  and 
the  deep  disgrace  received  from  his 
son,  even  if  they  were  true,  ought  not, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  so  thought- 
lessly related  to  the  simple  and  the 
young,  but  much  rather  to  be  kept 
in  silence.  But  were  there  an  existing 
necessity  for  relating  them,  it  should 
be  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  as  few 
as  possible  might  hear,  and  only  such, 
indeed,  as  had  offered  not  barely  a 
swine,  but  some  greater  and  more 
rare  victim,  so  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  only  a  very  small  number  to 
witness  it. 

•  "  SucH  traditions  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  divulged  in  our  state — at  least 
not  before  a  young  man — who,  if  he 
should  in  turn  in  any  way  chastise 
his  father,  by  whom  he  had  been 
offended,  might  thus  be  led  to  think 
he  had  done  nothing  uncommon,  but 
had  only  practised  what  had  been 
done  by  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
gods. 

"  It  is  also  by  no  means  either  be- 
coming or  true,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  gods  make  war  upon  the  gods, 
lay  snares  for  each  other,  and  fight; 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  regard  as  most 
abominable,  a  reciprocal  hostility  be- 
tween those  who  are  bound  to  guard 
the  state ;  and  still  less  shall  we  dare 
to  relate  and  chant  the  fables  of  the 
wars  of  the  giants,  and  many  and 
various  other  hostilities  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  against  their  relatives  and 
kindred.  Much  rather,  indeed,  when 
we  are  in  a  situation  to  persuade  them 
that  one  citizen  was  never  a  foe  to 
another,  (and,  indeed,  this  can  by  no 
means  be  right,)  ought  the  greyheaded, 
the  matrons,  and  all  adults,  to  declare 
this  at  once  to  children,  as  of  para- 


mount importance;  but  they  ought 
also  to  compel  the  poets  to  sing  in  the 
same  strain. 

"On  the  other  hand,  how  Juno  was 
chained  by  her  son;  how  Vulcan, 
when  he  would  have  come  to  the  help 
of  his  mother,  was  hurled  down  from 
heaven  by  his  father;  and  all  those 
contests  of  the  gods  related  by  Homer; 
these  we  dare  not  receive  into  our 
state,  whether  they  may  have  a  hidden 
sense  or  not. 

"  But  now,  if  any  one  were  to  ask, 
of  what  nature  or  kind  such  fables 
ought  to  be,  what  should  we  answer 
to  the  question?  Such  descriptions 
must  ever  be  given  of  God,  as  exhibit 
God  truly  as  He  is ;  whether  one  pre- 
sent Him  in  epic,  lyric,  or  tragic  song. 
One  truth  will  therefore  serve  as  a 
guide,  as  well  for  all  orators  as  for 
all  poets:  God  is  the  author,  not  of 
all  tilings,  but  only  of  the  good." 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the 
words  of  Seneca  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Blessed  Life :"— "  I  bear  your 
injuries,"  he  says,  "just  as  the  great 
Jupiter  does  the  follies  of  the 
poets,  one  of  whom  attributes  to 
him  wings ;  another,  horns ;  again, 
another,  adultery  and  nocturnal 
revelling;  one  delineates  hiin  as 
fierce  towards  men ;  one,  as  the 
stealer  of  beautiful  children,  yea, 
as  the  seducer  of  his  own  relatives ; 
while,  finally,  another  describes 
him  as  a  parricide,  and  the  con- 
queror  of  a  foreign  kingdom  belong- 
ing to  his  own  father — from  which 
altogether,  no  other  effect  could 
possibly  be  produced,  but  that  all 
shame  on  account  of  sin  should  be 
taken  away  from  men,  if  they  be- 
lieved in  such  gods." 

So,  again,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  remarks :  "  I  know,  indeed, 
that  many  persons  excuse  the  im- 
moral fables  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  allegorical. 
....  But  the  great  and  unphilo- 
sophical  mass  are  accustomed  to 
receive  these  narratives  rather  in 
their  worst  sense,  and  to  learn  one 
of   these    two    things;    either    to 
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despise  the  gods  as  beings  who 
wallow  in  the  greatest  licentious- 
ness, or  not  to  restrain  themselves 
even  from  what  is  most  abominable 
and  abandoned,  when  they  see  that 
the  gods  also  do  the  same." 

Such  strictures  of  the  more  pure- 
minded  among  the  heathen  upon 
the  evil  tendency  of  poetic  teaching, 
abundantly  establish  the  complicity 
of  the  worthiest  of  the  arts  with  a 
debasing  worship  and  depraved 
practices;  and  this  without  refer- 
ring to  those  poets — as  Anacreon, 
Bacchylides,  Sappho,  Ibycus,  Archi- 
lochus — who  were  pre-eminently 
the  prophets  of  the  voluptuous 
and  the  sensual.  A  passage  from 
Professor  Tholuck's  "Moral  Influ- 
ence of  Heathenism,"  may  fittingly 
close  our  notice  of  Greek  poetry 
in  its  relation  to  religion  and 
mornls.  It  is  as  follows :  "  If 
we  look  at  the  influence  of  the 
poets  on  Greece  in  general,  we 
must  remark  to  our  astonishment, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  they  were 
the  persons  who  gave  a  direction 
and  a  character  to  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  sciences,  the  arts,  the 
civil  life  of  the  Greeks,  all  developed 
themselves  through  their  Homer. 
Homer  was  the  counsellor  in  all 
the  exigencies  of  life.  Homer  was 
the  teacher  of  the  young,  and  the 
enlivener  of  the  old.  "What  an  in- 
fluence on  morals  must  have  gone 
forth  from  this  deification  of  Homer! 
No  one  has  known  how  to  pourtray 
all  the  vices,  and  especially  sen- 
suality, in  a  more  alluring  manner 
than  he ;  no  one  has  formed  a  lower 
conception  of  the  import  of  life. 
"With  good  reason,  therefore,  did 
Plato  deeply  feel  the  ruinous  ten- 
dency of  a  merely  poetic  education, 
when  he  banished  all  poets  from 
his  ideal  state." 

The  history  of  music,  the  atten- 
dant   art,    itself    an    inarticulate 
poetry,  presents  the  same  charac- 
teristics.    It  will  be  enough  here 
to  observe  that  all  the  "beauty  and 


tenderness,  all  the  softness  and 
pathos  of  modulated  voice  and  in- 
struments, were  pressed  into  tho 
Bame  service,  and  countenanced  the 
same  immorality,  as  that  to  which 
Greek  poetry  was  so  often  and  so 
habitually  consecrated. 

As  we  have  seen  that  poetry  not 
only  accepted,  but  beautified  and 
elaborated  fables  and  theogonies 
which  depravity  had  originated  or 
perverted;  and  that  music  was 
equally  prompt  to  throw  around 
them  the  tremulous  charm  of  her 
most  voluptuous  harmonies ;  so  we 
are  about  to  see  that  painting  and 
sculpture — arts  less  worthy  than 
the  others,  because  more  directly 
imitative — were  guilty  of  the  same 
unfaithfulness,  and  with  their  sisters 
took  their  indicial  stations  along 
the  slope  that  led  precipitously 
downwards  through  blasphemy  and 
intellectual  profligacy  to  the  un- 
redeemed abominations  of  the 
$aX\n$ofi*,  and  other  transactions 
fouler  still.  Every  writer  of  an- 
tiquity might  be  cited  as  an 
authority ;  and  we  do  more  than 
is  necessary  when  we  mention  such 
names  as  Athenams,  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Seneca. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  generic ; 
equal  in  propriety  of  application  to 
all  or  to  any  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
sometimes  what  has  been  predicated 
of  one,  may,  nomine  mutato,  be 
declared  concerning  another.  We 
shall,  on  these  grounds,  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  devoting  any  great 
amount  of  space  to  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  religious  and 
moral  influence  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Tholuck,  to  whom  we 
wish  to  confess  frequent  obliga- 
tions, and  from  whose  work  on 
"  Heathenism  "  we  have  before  ex- 
tracted, says,  "  Among  tho  Greeks, 
there  was  not  only  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  the  minds  of  men  were 
generally  turned  away  from  what 
\&  \\0Y3  \  vWfc  -toa  also    another 
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since  ungodly-minded  artists  used 
religion  as  a  material  for  the  exercise 
of  tbeir  art,  and  since  even  this 
religion  itself  presented  objects  and 
excitements  of  sin,  sin  itself  was 
rendered  attractive  by  means  of 
art,  and  thus  came  even  to  be  pro- 
nounced holy."  And  thus  it  was, 
that  "  the  grossest  sensuality  was 
often  connected  with  the  images 
of  the  gods."  "  Painters  and  sculp- 
tore,"  as  Theodoretus  remarks,  "  re- 
presented Europa  on  the  back  of 
the  licentious  Jupiter;  Bacchus  was 
exhibited  as  an  effeminate  and  sen- 
sual monster;  Fan  and  the  Satyrs 
were  represented  as  wild  beasts 
and  asses  in  the  most  immodest  of 
dispositions  ;  Jupiter,  as  an  eagle, 
accomplishing  the  shameless  apo- 
theosis of  Ganymede ;  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  swan,  or  falling  as  a 
shower  of  gold,  compassing  the  de- 
gradation of  Leda  and  Danae." 

Considering  that  our  information 
about  the  times  we  have  been,  in 
one  phase  of  them,  depicting,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  given  of  men  in  the 
mass,  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
individualize  as  little  as  possible ; 
although  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  mention  many  men — beginning 
with  such  artists  as  Parrhasius  and 
Apelles — whose  characters  and  lives 
would  have  illustrated  and  exempli- 
fied our  assertions.  The  natioual, 
collective  influence  of  the  arts, 
religion,  and  morals,  we  have  seen  ; 
the  influence  of  the  first  upon  the 
last  two  in  particular  cases  will  be 
understood  if  we  perform  a  simple 
act  of  distribution  and  individualiza- 
tion. For-  as  the  national,  within 
certain  limits,  is  but  the  generaliza- 
tion of  the  personal ;  so,  conversely, 
the  personal  is  but  the  epitome  of 
the  national ;  and  in  nothing  is  the 
character  of  the  one  to  be  more 
readily  estimated  from  the  known 
character  of  the  other,  than  in 
those  things  which  appertain  to  the 
ethical  and  religious. 

We  are  little  careful  to  defend 


ourselves  if  any  objection  should 
be  taken  to  the  declaration  that 
art  was  to  be  blamed  for  the  de- 
gradation of  Greek,  and,  finally,  of 
Eoinan  society.  We  believe  we 
have  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  among 
the  heathen  upon  this  subject,  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  that 
which  we  have  advanced.  More 
than  this,  we  have  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  tracing  the  same  con- 
nection of  irreligious  art  with  moral 
obliquity  ;  and  declaring  the  follow- 
ing of  the  one  upon  the  other  to 
be  not  a  sequence  merely,  but  a 
judicial  and  providential  conse- 
quence.   Romans  i.  18 — 32. 

In  turning  to  the  second  or 
speculative  part  of  our  subject,  we 
remark  that  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  our  bounded  faculties 
that  we  are  obliged  to  rendtT  the 
abstract  into  the  concrete — the  uni- 
versal into  the  individual.  A  man 
is  intellectually  noble  or  vulgar,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  able  or  not  able 
to  apprehend  truth  in  a  general 
proposition  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  particular.  The  deductive, 
though  often  less  safe,  is  always  a 
grander  process  than  the  inductive. 
Whatever  conducts  through  the 
latter  to  a  point  where  the  former 
may  be  safely  used ;  whatever  is 
faithful  to  the  idea  running  through 
the  analogies  of  the  universe,  of  the 
diversity  and  mobility  of  parts,  co- 
existent with  the  oneness  and  re- 
pose of  the  whole  ;  whatever  leads 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and 
through  the  one  recoguizes  the 
other  ;  whatever,  in  short,  conducts 
through  the  material  and  created 
to  the  spiritual  and  self-existent, 
answers  the  true  end  of  education, 
and  honours  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion. 

Grecian  art,  as  we  havo  seen, 
egregiously  failed  to  do  this;  or, 
rather,  it  was  successful  in  leading 
the  soul  in  quite  another  direction. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether 
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this  failure  in  the  performance  of 
the  proper  work  of  all  true  educa- 
tive processes,  and  this  sinister  suc- 
cess in  fostering  false  ones,  be  ne- 
cessary to  art  in  general  ?  Is  it 
essential  to  the  embodiment  of  the 
beautiful,  that  its  forms  should 
partake  of  the  profane  and  the  un- 
holy ?  Are  tho  fine  arts,  in  the 
very  nature  of  them,  unlawful  ? 

An  affirmative  answer  to  these 
questions  would  commit  us  to  an 
absurdity  easily  stated,  and  upon 
statement  refuting  itself.  Greek 
art  was  degraded  by  its  adoption 
of  the  systems  which  Greek  reli- 
gion and  morals  had  respectively 
propounded  and  practised;  it  was, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  the  last 
in  tho  order  of  time  to  oifend.  Its 
fall  was  certainly  not  lower  than 
that  of  the  other  two ;  for  it  was, 
at  least,  unrivalled  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beauty  of  that  sensuous 
kind  to  which,  for  the  most  part, 
its  efforts  were  restricted ;  whilst 
they — religion  and  morals,  to  wit — 
were  false  to  those  things  trusted 
directly  to  their  keeping.  Is  re- 
ligion, therefore,  essentially  irreli- 
gious ?  Are  moral  8  necessarily 
immoral  ?  Of  each  of  the  triad  we 
say.  Corrupt io  optimi  erat  pesximum. 

Disposing  thus  of  any  objection 
to  the  propriety  of  the  fine  arts 
arising  trom  their  misapplication  to 
evil  purposes,  we  proceed  substan- 
tially to  repeat  tho  question  to 
which  we  have  just  given  an  analo- 
gical answer.  This  time  we  do  not 
fetter  ourselves  with  reference  to 
Grecian  or  any  other  perversion ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  we  do  not 
ask  apologetically,  we  drop  the  ne- 
gative form  and  demand.  Are  the  line 
arts  lawful?  Or  further,  making 
an  assumption  of  their  lawfulness, 
inquire  how  it  may  be  shown  P 

We  have  collected  all  the  mani- 
festations and  attributes  of  the  in- 
£nite  Into    three  groups,  which  we 
have  named*  with  Cousin  and  others, 
the  True,    the  Beautiful  and  the 


Good..  The  beautiful  is  true,  not 
the  true;  the  true  is  good,  not  the 
good;  goodness  is  true  and  beau- 
tiful, not  truth  or  beauty.  These, 
having  a  common  basis  or  sub- 
stratum, have  yet  independence, 
without  confusion,  of  existence. 

Through  the  ages  God  has  been 
revealing  Himself  in  qualities  and 
in  operations  which  we  arrange  spe- 
cifically under  these  as  <  genera. 
The  creation  was  one  of  a  series 
of  analytical  processes  by  which  He 
evidences  "  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead ; "  and  through  which  He 
invites  dependent  intelligences  to  a 
regressive  synthesis,  that  so  they 
may  approximate  to  a  conception 
of  Him.  His  own  acts  have  been 
the  steps  of  a  glorious  ladder  which 
He  has  let  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  assisted  by  which  the 
half-fledged  thoughts  of  man  as- 
cending, penetrate  the  region  of 
the  stars,  and  attain  to  the  heavenly 
abodes. 

His  manifestations  have  been  pro- 
gressive. The  earth  witnessed  to 
his  glory,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  moulding  words,  it 
symbolized,  as  Philo-Judsus,  in 
the  spirit  of  Plato,  observes,  the 
completeness  of  the  Divine  idea, 
according  to  which  it  was  fashioned, 
when  form  and  beauty  were  pro- 
duced out  of  chaos,  and  earth  be- 
came meet  to  receive  man. 

If  then,  as  we  contend,  God  is  a 
God  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  truth 
and  goodness,  his  worship,  to  be 
perfect,  must  bo  recognise  Him. 
Nothing  can  be  complete  that  wants 
any  of  its  parts.  If  any  one  of 
these  methods  of  access  be  dosed, 
an  opportunity  is  prevented  of  ap- 
proaching God  in  the  wholeness  of 
his  character,  and  by  all  .possible 
forms  of  worship ;  even  by  all  those 
which  the  constitution  of  man 
leaves  open  for  him.  Whilst  we 
seek,  therefore,  to  embody  the  true 
\n  \\xe  ctee&a,  ^owfessLona,  and  ob- 
BCtTOicet  <&  t^^0Ql\  tab  fpribk  xa. 
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rules  for  the  conservation  of  purity 
and  charity  of  thought,  of  word, 
and  of  life ;  we  will  also  look  to  the 
fine  arts  to  embody  the  beautiful, 
and  to  make  us  familiar  with  its 
forms  and  manifestations. 

We  thus  seek  to  establish  the 
lawfulness  of  the  fine  arts  upon 
the  broadest  possible  basis — a  basis 
which  they  occupy  in  common  with 
religion  and  morals — one,  therefore, 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  most  suit- 
able, considering  the  connection  in 
which  we  are  now  about  to  view 
them.  Coming  at  once  from  the 
essential  connection  %f  the  qualities 
they  represent,  to  the  co-relation 
of  the  objects  of  our  inquiry,  we 
would,  in  the  first  place,  examine 
how  that  which  provides  theoreti- 
cally for  the  entireness  of  the 
homage  paid  to  God,  practically 
secures  and  quantifies  the  worship 
offered  by  the  individual.  Be  it  ob* 
served,  that  we  know  of  no  beauty 
— and,  without  explanation  or  epi- 
thet, speak  of  none  —  but  that 
which  David  calls  the  a  beauty  of 
holiness,"  and  which  the  Stoics, 
with  much  natural  sanctity  of  cha- 
racter and  sentiment,  called  "  the 
flower  of  virtue.*'*  We  have  now, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do,  unless  ex- 
ceptionally, with  deliberate  abuses 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Happiness  is  the  harmonious 
working  of  unimpeded  energies. 
Completeness  of  an  organism  is  the 
perfect  and  free  play  of  all  its  parts, 
prepared  for  common  action  by 
previous  development  as  wholes. 
Symmetry  is  a  great  security  for 
equilibrium;  and  for  the  uniform 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  econo- 
mical collection  of  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  suffering  of  one 
member  is  the  suffering,  by  sym- 
pathy, of  all,  and  the  derangement 
of  the  whole  system.  The  breaking 
of  a  single  commandment  is  the 


infraction  of  the  integrity  of  the 
law.  These  instances  are  par- 
ticular and,  in  part,  physical ;  the 
laws,  however,  which  they  illustrate 
are  not  confined  'to  them,  but  obtain 
universally,  whether  in  the  material 
or  in  the  immaterial  world. 

Now  the  three  approaches  by 
which  man  is  brought  to  realize  his 
personal  relation  to  God,  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  have 
for  their  respective  ministers  and 
guardians,  religion,  morals,  and 
the  fine  arts.  These  appeal  to 
man  variously.  Without  professing 
to  define  them  with  a  scientific 
exactness  more  precise  than  our 
purpose  demands,  we  observe  that 
they  may  be  considered  to  be  seve- 
rally intellectual,  practical,  emo- 
tional ;  and  to  have  as  typical  ideas, 
belief,  duty,  love.  Religion  and 
morals  do  not  lay  in  the  emotions 
their  deepest  foundations ;  the  fine 
arts,  again,  are  not  ratiocinative  or 
logical.  Yet,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  impulses  to  which  the  last  give 
rise,  they  are  calculated  to  endue 
with  warmth  the  speculations  of  the 
first,  and  to  elevate  by  their  benevo- 
lence, the  motives  of  the  second. 
However  vigorous  the  strength  of 
reason  may  be  within  a  man,  and 
however  loud  the  voice  of  moral 
obligation,  he  will  be  thankful  for 
those  aids  which  art  supplies;  for 
the  affections,  except  those  which 
are  instinctive,  are  nourished  by 
similes  and  symbols.  Each  of  these, 
in  itself  imperfect,  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  supplement  the  others, 
and  to  give  .completeness  to  the 
worship  paid  by  the  individual. 
From  this  fact,  then,  we  recognize 
an  important  influence  which  the 
culture  of  the  fine  arts  is  calculated 
to  exercise  upon  religion  and  morals. 
For,  as  we  -have  just  stated,  the 
greatest  security  for  stability  is  in 
symmetry    and    equilibrium  \    \ks> 
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greatest  strength  of  a  whole  is  in 
the  perfect  development  and  adap- 
tation of  its  parts.  And  the  greatest 
habitual  safety  is  the  moat  impatient 
of  danger,  or  the  appearance  of  it ; 
the  greatest  strength  is  the  most 
intolerant  of  weakness.  The  nearer 
the  approach  to  perfection,  the 
greater  is  the  jealousy  of  anything 
which  may  prove  destructive  or 
detrimental  to  it. 

Again,  art  is  the  resolution  and 
reconstruction  of  nature ;  and  is, 
indeed,  as  it  were,  a  man-created 
nature.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  the 
message  spoken  by  God  to  man, 
through  nature,  may  be,  it  is  uttered 
afresh  and  re-echoed  by  art.  What- 
soever the  one  enunciates  of  love, 
beauty,  power,  beneficence,  the  other 
also  proclaims ;  and  it  does  this  im- 
mediately at  times  and  in  places 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
message  at  first  hand  to  penetrate. 
The  fine  arts,  enforcing  the  injunc- 
tions and  interpreting  the  teachings 
of  nature,  lead  also  by  their  culture 
to  a  methodic  investigation  of  her 
phenomena  beyond  what  a  mere 
desultory  admiration  of  herself, 
without  reference  to  artistic  repre- 
sentation, could  secure. 

Art,  seizing  the  combinations  of 
nature  most  imposing  for  their 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  moral  effect, 
brings  them  home  to  man,  leisurely 
to  instruct  him,  when  a  thousand 
accidents  of  time  or  place  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
process  by  means  of  the  original 
scenes.  Thus  every  note  in  the 
manifold  hymn  which  nature,  in  her 
infinite  variety,  is  calculated  to 
elicit ;  every  feeling  induced  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  ever-chang- 
ing persona,  may  at  will  be  approxi- 
mately renewed.  By  the  gentlo 
magic  of  art  we  command  at  will 
the  features  most  characteristic  of 
all  times,  all  places,  all  seasons — the 
sterility  of  winter ;  the  budding, 
chequered  hopes  of  spring;  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  summer ; 


and  the  mellow  fruition  of  autumn. 
All  the  religious  and  moral  ideas 
which  these  are  able  to  furnish  are 
by  art  made  ours  at  any  time,  in 
quickest  possible  succession,  repro- 
duced in  a  manner  so  graphic  and 
vivid  as  to  mark  the  outstripped 
efforts  of  memory,  lagging  unas- 
sisted. 

Making  a  set  study  of  certain 
forms  of  nature,  and  especially  of 
such  forms  as,  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses  only,  are  unnecessary,  fills 
the  soul  with  a  psalm  of  joy  and 
gladness,  and  is  a  great  encourager 
and  enlivener  of  faith  and  love.  It 
is  the  mission  of  art — always  re- 
membering that  the  one  to  which 
she  of  set  purpose  devotes  herself 
is  the  production  of  the  beautiful — 
to  give  utterance  to  those  exhorta- 
tions and  encouragements, which  are 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
used  by  II im  to  convey  instruction 
through  a  consideration  of  the 
"  lilies  of  the  field." 

We  took  love  as  the  distinctive 
motto  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the 
fine  arts,  naming  it  as  the  repre- 
sentative affection,  because  all  the 
others  find  in  it  their  culmination, 
and  all  repose  within  its  bosom. 
And  when  we  remember  that  the 
desire  of  possession  of  the  object 
loved,  in  a  manner  sullies  the  purity 
of  the  passion  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded, we  shall  see  that  the  fine 
arts  promote  an  unselfish  projection 
of  the  soul,  which  in  itself  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  religion.  Now,  if 
art  cherish  love,  it  cherishes  also 
enmity  against  those  qualities  and 
actions  to  which  love  is  antagonistic. 
Love  is  a  flower  of  celestial  plant- 
ing, and  cannot  flourish  perfectly 
amongst  the  briars  and  thorns  of 
earth.  It  languishes  in  "  an  un- 
weeded  garden." 

We  pay  homage,  then,  to  art  as 
the  cultivation  of  a  quality  that 
demands  as  a  condition  of  its  ex- 
istence, elevation,  and  purity  of 
soul,  chastity  of  thought  and  desire, 
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ungrudging  obedience  and  submis- 
sion of  will,  and  constant  commu- 
nication, by  faith,  with  God  as  a 
father.  We  respect  it,  again,  as 
the  cultivator  of  a  quality  known 
amongst  men  for  its  long-suffering, 
kindness,  humility,  gentleness,  un- 
selfishness—  a  quality  named  the 
all-bearing,  all-believing,  all-hoping, 
all-enduring,  eternal. 

The  ground  we  are  now  treading 
upon  is  seductive ;  and  we  seem 
walking  along  what  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  essay  "  On  Gardens,"  calls 
"  whole  alleys  of  flowers,  which, 
being  crushed  and  trodden  upon, 
perfume  the  air  most  delightfully." 
These,  however  reluctantly,  we 
quit,  and  proceed,  for  we  are  more 
solicitous  to  settle  the  basis  of  our 
argument  on  demonstration  and 
reason,  than  upon  sentiment  and 
illustration.  We  prefer  the  praise 
of  condensation  and  suggestiveness, 
to  that  of  a  florid  diffuseness. 

Hitherto  we  have  so  confined  our 
remarks  that,  in  making  them,  we 
have  been  able  to  employ  the  terms 
art  and  the  fine  arts  interchange- 
ably. It  remains  for  us,  very 
briefly,  to  bestow  particular  notice 
upon  particular  forms ;  and  we 
proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  speci- 
fically of  the  arts  in  their  order — 
of  poetry,  namely,  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture. 

We  place  poetry  at  the  head  of 
the  fine  arts,  because  it  is  least 
dependent  on  imitation,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  symbols  most  de- 
finite, and  at  the  same  time  most 
comprehensive ;  because,  chiefly,  it 
alone  of  them  all,  can,  by  its  power 
of  employing  negative  terms  and 
description,  speak  directly  of  God, 
and  make  the  infinite  its  theme. 

The  circle  of  verbal  extension  is 
coincident,  or  only  less  than  coin- 
cident, with  that  of  the  extension 
of  ideas.  We  might  say,  indeed, 
that  words,  in  common  with  ideas, 
are  relatively  infinite ;  for  they  ac- 
company and  describe  the  flight  of 


the  latter  beyond  the  ultimate  term 
of  any  finite  series. 

That  which  is  most  illustrious  as 
an  art  has  also  the  glory  of  the 
most  exalted  influence  on  religion 
and  morals.  The  beauty  of  poetry 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
spiritual  aXvra.  of  religion.  By 
nothing,  of  all  things,  only  collateral 
with  the  grand  evangelic  message, 
can  a  "  mind  diseased  M  be  minis- 
tered unto  so  Bkilfully  and  effect- 
ually as  by  poetry.  In  no  other 
manner  can  the  heights  and  depths 
of  religious  experience  be  so  gra- 
phically and  worthily  represented. 
The  language  of  strong  feeling 
necessarily  tends  to  the  metaphoric 
and  the  rhythmical.  Poetry  is  the 
fitting  vehicle  for  expressions  of 
penitence  and  faith,  of  pardon 
and  praise.  Does  the  soul  feel  a 
power  to  trust  God  in  all  disasters, 
in  sorrow,  extremity,  pain,  and 
death  P  the  vivid  language  of  poetry 
is :  "  Although  the  fig-tree  shall 
not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the 
olive  Bhall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet 
I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
•'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort 
me. 

Is  the  soul  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  deliverance  from  the 
power  and  the  consequences  of  sin, 
with  the  sense  of  pardon  and  peace  ? 
— poetry,  projecting  the  natural 
into  the  spiritual,  declares :  "  As 
the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth, 
so  great  is  bis  mercy  toward  them 
that  fear  Him.  As  far  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  He 
removed  our  transgressions  from 
os.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  bo  the  Lo 
that  fear  Him." 
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An  inversion  of  the  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  intellectual,  the  prac- 
tical, and  the  emotional,  seems  to 
have  taken  place  from  the  time 
when  Adam  exchanged  obedience 
and  love  for  illicit  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  as  Cicero  remarks, 
"  Virtus  est  eadem  in  ho  minibus  ac 
Deo."  Scripture  declares  it  to 
be  the  last  glory  in  the  character 
of  God,  that  He  is  love;  and  all 
rightly-governed  reason,  however 
humbling  the  acknowledgment  may 
be,  owns  that  the  highest  glory  in 
the  character  of  man  is  not  in  the 
intellect,  but  in  the  affect ious.  The 
reason  is  evident,  and  told  in  few 
words.  The  affections  are  the  iccll- 
sjyring  of  motives. 

The  highest  functions  of  poetry 
— we  do  not  forget,  though  we  omit, 
lower  ones — are : — to  give  a  rhyth- 
mical condensation  of  the  highest 
truth ;  to  foreshadow  this  by  some 
happy  and  inspired  flight,  leaving 
demonstration  to  more  patient  and 
logical  thinkers  ;  and,  again,  to 
encourage  these  more  patient  and 
formal  thinkers  by  utterances  which 
may  go  to  their  hearts  as  a  solace 
and  support,  or  which  may  be  in- 
terchanged amongst  them  as  watch- 
words and  words  of  cheer.  In 
saying  this,  we  of  course  commit 
ourselves  to  the  assertion  that  the 
highest  poetry  is  that  which  has  to 
do  not  with  the  outer  and  physical 
world,  but  with  the  inner  and 
spiritual.  It  is  not  that  which 
sings  the  praises  of  nature  and 
material  beauty,  but  that  which 
speaks  of  the  beauty  which  is  the 
blossom  of  sanctity ;  which  cele- 
brates the  elevation  of  the  affec- 
tions, the  struggles  and  reverses, 
the  conflicts  and  the  victories  of 
the  soul  on  its  way  to  purification 
and  nobility. 

It  is  just  as  certain  that  truth  is 
indestructible,  as  it  is  that  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.,,  There 
are  the  elements  of  perpetuity  in 


both  the  message  and  the  form  of 
beautv  in  which  it  is  delivered  ;  and 
when  the  truth  uttered  and  the 
words  which  announce  it,  appeal  to 
the  universal  heart  of  man  as 
highest  and  most  perfect  of  their 
several  kinds,  they  bid  fair  to  enjoy 
a  fellowship  of  immortality.  Poetry 
is  faithful  to  whatsoever  has  been 
entrusted  to  her,  and  makes  others 
in  turn  partakers  of  what  she  has 
herself  received.  All  the  senti- 
ments that  can  be  expressed,  can 
also  be  evolved,  by  poetry. 

Of  music  we  have  before  spoken 
as  of  an  inarticulate  poetry,  a  poetry 
which  is  not  fJpo^,  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  more  perfect 
form,  but  having  them  only  in  a 
rudimentary  Bhape  or  degree.  It 
would  thus  be  idle  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  a  reiteration  of  what 
has  been  already  said,  cither  when 
treating  of  the  fine  arts  in  generator 
of  poetry  in  particular,  since  music 
is  of  the  same  genus  as  poetry;  is 
so,  at  least,  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution which,  looking  at  them  in 
the  light  of  religion  and  morals, 
we  think  it  safe  to  adopt. 

Fainting  and  sculpture,  the  arts 
of  which  we  have  now  very  briefly 
to  speak,  arc  imitative.  Dealing 
with  figure  aud  extension,  they  bare 
no  power  of  expressing  absence  or 
negation.  Every  stroke  of  a  pencil 
or  a  chisel  cannot  but  be  positive, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  other  than 
limitative.  The  infinite  can  find 
no  place  in  it.  If  any  proof  were 
necessary  to  establish  this,  it  might 
be  found  iu  the  abortive  attempts 
which  the  arts,  restricted  to  affirma- 
tions, have  made  to  illustrate  eter- 
nity. Their  efforts  after  the  ex- 
pression of  this  idea  have  resulted 
only  in  the  production  of  unworthy 
conceits.  The  favourite  images  of 
a  serpent  holding  the  tail  in  its 
mouth,  and  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  may  serve  as  examples. 
These  are  simply  made  by  what  is, 
palpably,  a  succession  of  points  bo 
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disposed  that  any  one  of  them  may 
be  the  first  or  the  last.  To  repre- 
sent infinite  duration  by  space — 
aud  these  arts  know  only  such  me- 
thods as  are  dependent  on  space  — 
would  require  a  circle  of  an  infinite 
radius.  If  they  can  possess  them- 
selves of  such  a  circle,  the  barrier 
to  their  representation  of  every- 
thing contained  in  the  idea  of  infi- 
nity is  broken  down,  and  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  Divine  is  possible.  But 
till  then,  every  introduction  of  God 
in  a  painting-,  or  representation  of 
Him  Dy  means  of  statues,  is  sim- 
ply and  essentially  blasphemous. 
Every  such  representation  "  limits 
the  Holy  One/'  and  has  resulted, 
as  we  have  seen,  most  disastrously 
to  the  interests  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion. The  Church  of  Eome,  with 
her  characteristic  tenacity  of  many 
heathen  abominations,  has  not  dis- 
countenanced these  ungodly  efforts. 
At  least  one  painting,  a  legacy 
from  the  times  when  art  was  still, 
in  great  part,  hieratic,  representing 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  men, 
is  to  be  seen  in  England.  The 
painting  referred  to  is  in  the  Eitz- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge;  but 
of  course,  in  naming  it,  we  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  Ilomanists  still 
preserve,  and  cherish,  and  even  pro- 
duce such  pictures.  In  the  parti- 
cular gallery  where  it  hangs,  it 
figures  as  a  relic  of  a  bygone  vul- 
garity of  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal conception. 

It  is  to  the  delineation  of  the 
most  perfect  human  form  that  Chris- 
tian  artists  properly  address  them- 
selves— to  the  expression  of  the 
most  exalted  human  emotion.  In 
works  of  art  so  suggestive  as  the 
Ecce  Homo  of  Guido,  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  same  of  Correggio,  we 
are  called  upon  to  admire  and  love 
the  most  unselfish  suffering.  But 
we  see  not  God  on  the  canvas.  This 
is  the  one  essential  qualification 
which  we  are  bound' to  make,  and 
the  only  one  which  we  feel  it  very 


necessary  to  make,  when  we  speak 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  painting 
as  one  of  the  arts. 

Of  sculpture  as  a  religious  and 
moral  coefficient,  less  can  be  said ; 
for  we  cannot  detect  that  expression 
is  the  strong  point  of  this  art,  but 
rather  elegance  of  form  and  figure. 
It  is  on  this  ground  we  object — 
and  we  believe  we  have  strong 
negative  evidence  that  the  artistic 
world  has  generally  objected — to 
statuary  representations  of  Christ. 
The  only  one  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed— we  refer  not  to  crucifixes 
and  statuary  objects  of  worship  in 
making  the  statement,  but  to 
statues  dedicated  to  him  as  a 
sort  of  hero  or  conqueror — was  at 
Edessa,  and  we  think  it  a  remark- 
able instance  of  depraved  taste  and 
feeling. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  for 
us  to  have  made  a  particular  notice 
of  the  place  of  each  of  the  arts,  in 
its  order  in  the  worship  of  God; 
but  we  find  this  unnecessary,  on 
account  of  the  unanimous  admission 
of  the  propriety  of  music  and  poetry 
as  modes  of  expressing  spiritual 
devotion  and  adoration.  And,  with 
respect  to  the  others,  generically 
alike,  painting,  sculpture,  and  per- 
haps architecture,  it  will  be  enough 
if  we  enunciate  a  single  compre- 
hensive judgment.  We  may  first 
remark  that  some  little  weight  may 
be  allowed  to  the  plea  that  those 
persons  who,  from  lack  of  education, 
are  unable  to  understand  the  more 
subtle  and  rational  symbols  of 
language,  may  be  edified  by  the 
more  grossly  represented  histories 
and  exploits  of  good  men,  their 
exemplars,  by  means  of  the  imi- 
tative arts.  Worship  by  symbols 
is  the  Bign  of  a  low  state  of  spiri- 
tuality ;  dependence  upon  syraools 
is  a  proof  of  its  non-existence. 
The  worship  which  symbols  coun- 
tenance, is  natural,  and  should  be 
very  jealously  guarded  from  intrud- 
ing into  a  worship  intended  to  be 
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as  emphatically  spiritual  as  the 
nature  of  man  allows.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  pictorial,  sta- 
tuesque, symbolical,  or  highly 
ritualistic  forms  of  worship,  the 
form  which  abjures  such  inter- 
mediaries, and  is  most  direct  in 
coming  to  God,  must  be  safe.  If 
the  natural  be  cultivated  apart,  and 
the  spiritual  apart,  Ood  will  be 
properly  honoured  in  both ;  they 
will  not  confound  each  other,  nor 
baffle  and  destroy  each  other. 

Finally,  to  what  conclusions  do 
our  observations  bring  us  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  fine  arts  on 
morals  and  religion?  The  imi- 
tative arts,  not  venturing  to  trespass 
on  the  domain  of  the  spiritual,  and 
shunning  as  blasphemy  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Divine,  are  yet  invaluable 


as  aids  to  their  own  method  of 
worship  —in  their  power  to  call  up 
the  emotions,  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  human  in  its  most  noble 
forms  and  situations  can  suggest; 
whilst  the  arts  in  general,  as  they 
pourtray  nature,  appropriate  all  the 
lessons  which  nature  teaches,  and 
re-utter  them  with  their  own  voice ; 
and,  as  they  assist  love,  encourage 
all  that  love  accomplishes.  Re- 
presenting one  of  the  three  grand 
methods  of  communicating  with 
God,  thev  give  completeness  to 
the  worship  paid  by  the  individual ; 
and  they  are  the  manifestations  of 
that  beautiful,  which  supplements 
the  true  and  the  good  in  the  uni- 
versal homage  and  adoration  offered 
to  the  Ood  of  goodness,  truth,  and 
beauty. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  STREAM  TO  THE  SEA. 

The  stream  still  sings  the  song  it  sang 

Softly  a  thousand  years  ago, 
In  pain  the  weeping  willows  hang, 

Bursting  with  joy  the  speed-wells  blow. 

The  stream  to  Ocean's  graveyard  flings 

Melodious  tales  of  merry  deeds, 
The  requiem 8  of  buried  kings, 

The  dirges  of  departed  creeds. 

Lo !  on  the  cold  sand's  vasty  bed, 

I  mark  the  wash  of  Ocean's  waves ; 
The  foam  which  veils  the  shipwrecked  dead, 

The  billows  dancing  on  their  graves. 

Me  thinks  'tis  Time  floats  on  the  stream, 

That  shadow  of  a  shadow,  Time ; 
I  bathe  me  in  a  mystic  dream, 

Of  fate  8  u  pre  me,  austere,  sublime. 

Thus  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see, 

All  movement  and  all  rest  impart 
Music,  mirage,  and  mystery 

To  the  horizon  of  my  heart. 

I  hear  the  long  sigh  of  the  wind, 

The  wild  sea  moaning  on  the  shore, 
I  am  an  atom  of  the  mind 

Of  man,  and  ask  of  God  no  more. 

Robert  Batson. 
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THE  !!T.  HON.  JOHN  THOMAS  BALL,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

m 

In  tli-  Ki^it  Hm.  J.»lm  Thu:n:n  Ball,  L>nl  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who*e 
j  irtr.r.t  mi*  present  thi*  month,  our  rcad-n  will  recognise  not  only  the 
':•  al  <•:  tiit-  li-„'al  profr*«*!<Mi  in  Inland,  but  one  who  for  the  last  ten  year* 
hn«  occupied  a  pn.iiti.iii  in  public  life  rarely  obtained  by  a  lawyer,  and 
never  ln-fiire  so  rapidly  won. 

lYih  .i  to  the  1  ri^li  H.ir  in  lsl»»,  at  the  ane  of  twenty-five,  and  after  a 
••  i>«t  d:*:in_:iii-hed  I'niver^ity  career,  I>r.  Hall  brought  to  the  practice 
•  t  I,:*  |.r<:'r-.v.i:i  n-.t  onlv  legal  lr.irniii^,  hut  izifts  and  accomplishment*  of 
a  veiy  \  ni.-d  order.  He  wan  early  recognised  as  a  high  authority  on 
x'\\  i|iif-a.  •:.!*  i.f  eccie!*ia«ti»al  and  eivil  law,  but  practised  with  distinction 
:i  :i.i  i\e  riMirt-  !•  .:h  «-!'  lav  i  d  equity.  He  took  »ilk  in  1  $54,  and 
i>>>.t  i.u>  tl  s;.;i  tn  <!f\iit<'  l.MitM'lf  eicIuMvelv  to  profe*»ional  labour*.  The 
reputation  •»!*  the  Cfu^celhir  at  the  Bar  l*  a*»ociated  with  tome  of  the 
L'rt  atr-:  f:iM"*.  In  the  celebrated  trials  relating  to  the  great  propertied 
<>f  Mr.  Ivimund  Kelly.  Lord  K^moiit.  and  l«ord  Hertford,  ne  wma  a 
lend  i.^  i- ..-.sii-i  1.      He  wa.*  aNu  engaged  in  the  Yelverton  case. 

It  v.  a*  .  !»ly  in  !m'>"  ti.at  !»•*  nppiared  in  the  arena  of  politics.  At 
trie  u'»"^".«i  « I'-eti>!i  if  that  year,  he  ean  e  forward  aa  a  candidate  for  the 
I"  i.  in  ■■>■:!  »  f  PuImii,  i»t:m  !:iii:  as  oi  independent  churchman.  Puri%- 
«n,..i:  t':  .-  -t  rnii  that  wen'  «;  ithcrini;  round  tin*  lri-h  Church,  be  argued 
iV.it  t:.*  r:.  ••U-rnt i>  fi  an  1  p'ariu-.il  con-frvatiMn  of  Ix>rd  l'almeralon,  and 
tf ii-  Irs*  !.•!!%  ■ii-;»  ■-<•!: :■  >n  «  I  the  j«r.  M-ut  Sir  Hubert  Peel,  then  Secretary  for 
I*  .a    i,    t!<  n  ■!  a  far.  «.r.il-!c  ■  iv.i»:-  11  l«-r  ii-^uiation  in  connection  with  the 

•r..rr   . 
Iai    i   ~;  •  rt  h   ii«  livi Ted  at  a  irceliiii»  prelitninary   to  the  election,  he 

•  \.  la;-  •  :•  it  l.e  ha  i  been  iu\  it t  •!  to  e  nu*  !\«rward  by  pcrvoni  of  de*er\ed 
i.  :!  ■■  .  t  -t'l.-ireh  .'Uii  l"ni\tr*ity,  with  a  view  to  iuch  legislation;  that 
1.  r  !\  ■ ...  r-t- ■•!  a»  A  S.r  K.ibi  rt  IVel  Ix-iiii;  Irimdlv  to  the  Church,  an  ! 
r.  i\  -.?  >  :  r  : ■■mi.  mi  re  :  re  !>l»ilt  th.tti  i  it  her*  bv  their  influence  with 
t:.    :  .;-!  ■  \-.i  a  r:iiji>r:tv  ;:i  the  Id  u«e,  to  accoinpliph  a  favourable  act t lenient 

•  ::   -   .).i«ii'i:j      i»n  th.;t  m-i  a-:  >n  h»-  p«»intnl  uut  that  the  penal  lawa,  and 

•■  ■  !?■  ■-  .-:  •ne  p  !i.-\  wfiseh  •:it't:it«>l  t  :.»:n.  haj  obstructed  the  prvgr«*«» 
fir-  r- '•  r:>:i:;  n  i*i  1  r«  Ia:.-1.  a**  ■< -.:i!j  .•  in  the  tiiindi  of  the  Halite 
;•  a  i  i'  •  i  t';<  !.i"*  •'  .i  tri-.i  -•  w.!h  iuea-*iire»  uiij:i«t  and  unrelenting;  and 
i  . «. .   ^  :i.tr;r  ahocatt*  iu  a:ita^i':i:.iiu  with  the  natural  iuatmcU  of 
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love  of  country  and  resistance  to  oppression.  The  period  within  which 
a  change  had  been  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  our  legislation  was  too 
recent  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  in 
the  space  of  a  lifetime  it  had  not  accomplished  what  might  have  tasked 
centuries.  An  opportunity  seemed  then  presented  for  some  settlement, 
which,  though  it  would  fail  to  please  the  extremes  of  either  party,  might 
procure  that  repose  and  peace,  without  which  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
could  not  effectively  fulfil  its  mission. 

"Whether  at  the  time  ihe  Chancellor  suggested  these  views,  they  were 
not  too  late,  may  be  doubted ;  however,  the  majority  of  the  electors 
refused  to  entertain  them.  13 ut  though  Dr.  Ball  was  not  elected,  his 
conduct  of  the  struggle  at  once  marked  him  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
grasp  of  political  questions,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought. 

In  1867,  the  Chancellor  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, issued  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  government  to  inquire  into  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  This  commission,  presided  over  by  Earl  Stanhope,  num- 
bered among  its  members  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  and  other  eminent  men, 
but  was  limited  in  its  range  by  the  terms  of  appointment;  and  being 
confined  to  internal  reforms,  was  prevented  from  recommending,  indeed 
from  considering,  any  measures  that  could  be  deemed  at  all  adequate  to 
the  emergency. 

In  1868,  immediately  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
when  the  access  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party,  with  a  scheme  for  the 
disestablishment  ana  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  shadowed  out  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  Parliament,  was  imminent, 
the  Irish  Government  conferred  office  upon  the  present  Chancellor,  and 
he  had  the  support  of  the  Government  for  a  seat  in  the  University, 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  legislation  on  the  Church  question  then 
impending.  Ou  the  dissolution,  he  was  returned  for  the  University 
along  with  Mr.  Lefroy. 

When  in  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  Irish  Church  Bill, 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  on  the  second  reading  presented  a  different 
view  of  the  question  from  that  suggested  by  any  other  speaker  in  the 
debate.  There  were,  according  to  him,  in  Ireland,  three  great  religious 
denominations,  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Presbyterian,  so  pre-eminent  in  numbers,  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  social  power  and  influence,  that  they  might  be  viewed  as  three 
churches,  co-extensive  with  three  nations,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  in 
origin,  inhabiting  the  same  island.  One  of  these  was  established,  and 
bad  property  within  its  own  dominion ;  another  received  from  the  State 
an  annual  grant ;  and  the  third  was  assisted  by  it  in  educating  its  clergy. 
All  this  property,  and  all  contribution  from  the  State  to  any  religion,  the 
proposed  Bill  took  away,  and  cast  the  country  in  its  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements altogether  upon  the  voluntary  system.  Voluntaryism  until 
then  had  no  support  from  any  English  statesman ;  and  was  equally  des- 
titute of  authority  from  the  example  of  European  kingdoms.  It  would 
fail  in  securing  either  permanence  or  universality  of  religious  ministra- 
tion, and  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the  religious  instruction  given. 
Under  the  voluntary  system,  he  urged,  each  teacher  confines  his 
attention  to  his  own  flock,  and  the  mass  are  left  uninstructed.  "  In 
periods  of  religious  coldness  the  zeal  of  its  supporters  become  languid. 
At  all  times  the  minister  is  coerced  rather  to  reduce  his  tone  of  thought 
to  the  level  of  his  bearers  than  to  raise  theirs  to  his.     Objectionable 
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second  rending  of  the  Bill,  but  urged  various  amendments.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  clauses,  perpetuating  the  Ulster  tenant  right,  foretold  all 
the  controversies  which  have  since  sprung  up  respecting  it.  "What 
usage  was  to  govern  its  terms  ?  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  holding,  of  the 
estate,  of  the  barony,  of  the  county,  or  of  the  province  ?  He  thought 
it  must  be  of  the  holding.  If  varied  from  time  to  time,  was  it  of  the 
last  five  years,  or  of  the  five  preceding,  or  of  the  remotest  period  referred 
to  in  the  evidence  ?  No  lawyer  could  advise  a  purchaser  what  were  the 
liabilities  of  this  character  to  which  he  was  subject.  Differences  of  legal 
obligations  in  districts  of  limited  extent  had  always  been  objected  to 
by  Jurists  —  what  then  was  to  be  said  of  a  system,  which  in  a  small 
number  of  counties  made  them  differ  not  by  parishes  or  baronies,  but  by 
holdings,  however  diminutive.  He  doubted  the  success  of  the  clauses 
intended  to  create  a  small  proprietary.  Cromwell  had  issued  numbers  of 
land  debentures,  and  created  small  freeholders  of  fifty  acres  or  there- 
abouts. Few  remained  of  them.  The  profits  from  small  holdings  are 
little  ;  and  though  the  desire  to  retain  the  fee  simple  is  great,  it  is  over- 
come by  the  consideration  of  profit,  by  special  pressure,  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  a  family,  by  the  ambition  of  large  owners,  and  by  other 
causes  which  tend  to  make  the  temptation  to  sell  irresistible.  It  was 
not  proprietors  of  this  class  that  Ireland  needed,  so  much  as  men  of 
independent  fortune  in  the  middle  class  of  proprietary  gentry,  educated, 
enlightened,  bringing  with  them  civilization  and  an  example  of  refine- 
ment, and  spreading  those  influences  round  them." 

Having  given  the  Chancellor's  views  upon  two  of  the  three  great 
questions,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  an  improved  system  of  policy  for  Ireland,  we  come  to  the  third — 
education.  Here,  again,  he  took  a  line  somewhat  different  from  that 
adopted  by  the  general  Conservative  opposition  to  the  Bill.  He  observed 
he  was  not  enamoured  of  abstract  theories  in  reference  to  education,  not 
that  they  might  not  advantageously  be  debated  by  philosophers  and 
thinkers,  but  that  the  work  of  practical  legislation  should  be  carried  on 
with  reference  to  times  and  occasions,  before  which  theories  have  to 
bend.  When  institutions  exist,  they  must  be  taken  into  account  as  they 
exist,  and  not  as  we  would  desire  originally  to  have  framed  them. 

His  objections  to  the  measure  were  not  any  general  or  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  the  nature  of  its  provisions  destructive  to  the  real  interests  of 
education.  It  had  not  been  introduced  to  meet  an  educational  want. 
No  one  denies  the  high  standard  attained  in  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  It  was  to  satisfy  a  claim  to  have  education  connected 
with  some  particular  system  of  religion.  But  the  Catholic  college  would 
be  in  no  better  position  after  it  was  passed  than  it  was  before;  the 
grievance  and  the  demand  would  remain.  The  Bill  caused  the  un- 
merited fall  of  great  educational  institutions,  acknowledged  and  undoubted 
sources  of  instruction  and  enlightenment,  to  substitute  another  of  defec- 
tive construction,  circumscribed  in  its  range  of  study,  without  the  faintest 
pretence  that  thereby  any  want  was  satisfied,  any  discontent  appeased, 
controversy  or  agitation  terminated.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  bold 
suggestion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Church  surplus — "  Why  are  Trinity 
College,  Gal  way  College,  or  any  other  really  effective  establishment  for 
superior  instruction  in  Ireland  to  languish,  while  the  large  surplus  of 
Church  property  remains  available  ?"  Its  present  contemplated  desti- 
nation, the  use  proposed  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  LuxkAtisst  «xA. 
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idiots,  seems  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  scorn  with  which  Swift  records 
he  bequeathed  his  own  property  for  the  same  purpose — 

"  To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much." 

The  speech  closes  with  an  allusion  to  the  success  in  every  walk  of  life 
of  those  who  owed  their  education  to  Dublin  University,  and  points  out 
that,  with  an  absentee  gentry,  no  manufactures,  except  the  linen,  in  a 
small  part  of  Ireland,  little  trade,  and  less  commerce,  there  remained  for 
the  energy  of  the  country  only  those  employments  to  which  that  education 
opened  a  path  ;  hence,  for  England  to  dwarf  or  degrade  it  was  to  repeat, 
in  dealing  with  a  nation,  the  policy  of  the  elder  brother,  who,  having 
robbed  the  younger  of  his  patrimony,  sought  to  render  him  unfit  to 
recover  it ;  and,  in  the  language  of  their  own  great  dramatist,  tk  under- 
mined his  gentility  in  his  education." 

In  the  same  way,  on  the  Ballot  Bill,  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  was 
remarkable  for  the  knowledge  and  original  views  presented.  He  gave  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  modern  public  life,  which  will 
always  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the  oratory  of  the  late  Parliament. 

We  have  thought  these  extracts  the  best  means  of  enabling  our  readers 
to  estimate  for  themselves  the  parliamentary  career  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Grouping  together  the  great  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
he  took  so  important  a  part,  we  have  left  him  to  present  his  views  in  his 
own  language,  abstaining  ourselves  from  any  discussion  of  his  opinions. 
The  matters  to  which  they  refer  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  been  already 
settled  by  the  events  of  history.  For  instance,  the  question  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland,  to  which  one  of  our  most  remarkable  extracts 
referred,  has  been  placed  on  an  entirely  new  basis  by  the  subsequent 
legislation  of  that  same  session  of  1873.  But  it  is  only  by  reference  to 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  these  speeches  that  we  get  a  true  historic 
picture  of  the  Chancellor.  We  must  take  account  not  only  of  his  brilliant 
abilities,  but  of  his  independence  of  character  and  wide  sympathies,  if  we 
would  understand  why  his  promotion  to  his  present  high  office  has  been 
hailed  with  such  approval  not  only  by  his  own  party  and  his  own  Churchy 
but  by  all  creeds  and  classes  of  Irishmen. 

But  the  Chancellor  is  not  only  a  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  special  subject  of  legal  reform,  and  has 
been  much  occupied  with  the  bills  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
scheme  of  1873.  Speaking  recently  at  the  banquet  given  in  honour 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  Mansion  House,  he  described  the 
objects  of  the  Bills,  in  whose  preparation  he  had  been  associated  with 
Lord  Cairns,  to  be,  "  to  make  law  intelligible  by  requiring  it  to  speak  the 
language  of  daily  life;  simple,  by  relieving  it  of  the  incumbrance  of  a 
technical  system  of  procedure ;  expeditious,  and  therefore  cheap,  bjr 
obliging  the  continuous  progress  of  each  case  before  the  same  judge  until 
its  complete  determination."  In  these  objects  all,  of  whatever  party  or 
creed,  are  alike  interested,  and  we  feel  confident  that  we  speak  the 
universal  voice,  when  we  heartily  wish  the  Chancellor  success  in  his 
projects  for  improving 'the  administration  of  the  law. 
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Bi    J.    FOSTEEY    BOUVERIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  HSB  GOOD  FAME,"  ETC. 


The  Earl  of  Killcullen  was  a  man 
out  of  all  harmony  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  nature  was  a 
riddle  to  his  neighbours,  and  be- 
cause they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  solving  it,  and  lest  they 
should  be  deemed  slow  of  wit  if 
they  said  nothing  at  all  about 
him,  they  called  him  a  wilfully 
bad.  wrong-headed  man.  Public 
opinion  often  takes  such  short 
cuts  to  judgment,  with  even  less 
excuse. 

The  Earl  was  an  old  man,  and  a 
proud  man.  This  latter  fact  every- 
one felt,  though  had  you  asked  them 
in  what  way,  they  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  answer  you.  They  might 
have  said,  perhaps,  that  the  stern 
cast  of  his  features,  his  compressed 
lips,  and  erect  bearing,  told  a  tale 
of  pride  and  inaccessibility;  but, 
beyond  this,  they  could  say  little, 
except  that  he  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary care  in  avoiding  any  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  fellew-creatures, 
and  held  himself  aloof  as  much  as 
possible  from  his  neighbours.  He 
was  scrupulously  just  in  all  his 
dealings ;  he  helped  the  needy,  but 
never  gave  an  alms  without  inves- 
tigation. Yet,  where  he  gave  help, 
no  kind  words  accohipanied  the 
dole  of  relief.  His  vast  estates 
were  managed  with  justice  and 
mercy,  and  he  spent  almost  all 
his  time  in  developing  schemes  of 
improvements,  and  in  working  out 
the  details  of  agricultural  systems ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  never 
laid  out  a  shilling  on  plans  that 


gave  no  promise  of  ultimately 
proving  worth  the  money  expended 
on  them.  Sentiment  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  conduct  in  any  busi- 
ness matters,  so  that,  however  he 
might  have  fared  among  a  more 
pructical  people,  in  Ireland  his 
caution  and  exactness  made  him 
thoroughly  unpopular.  His  gene- 
ral principles  in  business  matters 
were  sound  enough,  but  he  carried 
them  out  so  pedantically,  and  cared 
so  little  for  other  people's  feelings 
and  failings,  as  long  as  he  declared 
emphatically  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth,  that  to  thin-skinned 
Irish  men  and  women,  with  plenty 
of  faults,  and  a  peculiar  apprecia- 
tion of  well-bred  indifference,  he 
soon  became  an  object  of  absolute 
hatred. 

But  worse  even  than  his  pride, 
his  severe  bluntness,  and  his  close- 
ness in  money  matters,  were  his 
political  opinions,  and  the  odium 
of  his  descent.  The  founder  of 
the  house  of  Killcullen  had  been 
a  German  lord  in  the  army  of 
King  William  III.,  who,  for  his 
services  in  the  Irish  campaign, 
rewarded  him  with  the  title  of 
Earon  Killcullen,  and  a  fine  slice 
of  territory,  the  former  owner  of 
which  slept  peacefully  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Boyne  with  a  bullet 
in  his  brain.  This  origin  of  the 
Killcullen  prosperity  was  laever 
forgotten  by  some  of  those  who 
hated  the  old  Earl,  because  he 
would  not  join  the  directors  of 
the  Killcullen  and  Bogmore  Kail- 
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way  Company  in  advocating  the 
formation  of  a  tunnel  through  the 
Shrugh — a  hill  of  solid  rook  out- 
side the  town  of  Killcullen — at  an 
expense  of  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  (the  projector*  said 
it  could  bo  done  for  fifty,  but  tho 
Karl  and  an  engineer — not  a  gen- 
tleman choM'ii  by  the  board — 
thought  otherwise) ;  the  object  of 
the  tunnel  was  to  save  some  eight 
minutes  for  tr.iius.  which  at  present 
skirted  the  hill.  The  Kurl  thought 
this  eight  minutes  not  worth  a 
hunired  thousand  pounds  to  Kill- 
cullcn,  and  had  no  scruple*  about 
calling  the  whole  thing  a  shameful 
job.  This  was  bail  enough,  but 
when  he  refused  to  countenance 
a  scheme  for  deepen  in-.:  the  bed. 
and  improving  the  natation,  of 
the  Cull  (an  iiiiigiuficant  little 
rivt-r  between  Kiliculh-ii  mid  HuIIy- 
scunlon,  in  neiilier  of  which  inland 
towns  were  tin- re  three  tall  chim- 
neys).  the  popular  outcry  against 
the  Karl  reached  its  climax.  Tin  re 
had  been  a  party  in  Killculleu 
unfavourable  to  the  tunnelling 
scheme,  but  there  wvrc  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  nawgation  im- 
provement project  in  id  the  whole 
odium  of  ulu'ii.itiu?  a  government 
loan,  and  resisting  a  popular  mca- 
6ur«*  calculated  to  b«  ni  tit  a  whole 
community,  fill  upon  the  already 
o\i  r  abused  Kurl 

In  hit  political  opinion*  he  stood 
aim  »»t  alon-1.  A  Tory  «■!'  the  Torii  s, 
de\oti  •!  to  the  princ:pli  -» <M  a  school 
long  obs  b-te.  hi-  was  a  Inn  1  ranee 
to  his  own  I  -irtv,  aii'  1  disliked  \>\ 
them   almost   u-   mn-h    at    lv    hit 

m 

opponents,  fwr  tin-  d:*»Ttdit  l.<* 
brought  upt-ii  the  in.  Me  lu-vt-r 
rU'SStd  o\tr  u  •  1 1 tT»  r«*iice  of 
opinion,  it,  t^  gam  nn  end.  sup- 
pressed any  part  of  what  In*  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  He  ha<l 
rey  upon  men  who  took 
r  rked  I     ir  work. 

i       of  bis 


complaints  of  tho  idleness  and 
incompetence  of  the  clergy,  and 
this  while  he  was  fighting  tooth 
and  nail  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Church  Hill.  As  for  the  Poor  Law 
ami  National  Education  Boards,  ho 
left  them  no  peace.  The  corpo- 
ration of  Killcullen  (more  given  to 
noisv  '*  scenes/*  and  the  discussion 
of  political  questions,  and  other 
subjects  outsitic  their  jurisdiction, 
than  san  i  tan*  reforms  urgently 
needed  in  fever-stricken  portions 
of  the  town)  hated  the  very  men- 
tion of  his  name,  and  their  faces 
were  a  study  when  he  occasionally 
took  the  chair  at  a  public  meet- 
ing Finally,  his  brutal  sincerity 
of  speech  and  conduct,  by  its  un- 
pleasantness, so  utterly  disorgan- 
ized the  local  Ton*  party,  that  their 
organ,  the  IrreconeilaMt.  simply 
died  out  because  tho  obsequious 
editor  made  his  paper  a  medium 
for  giting  the  Marls  opinions  to 
the  public  After  its  decease,  its 
oftici-s  and  "  plant,"  and  most  of 
its  staff,  changed  sides,  and  passed 
over  to  a  new  proprietor  and  editor 
-  a  rampant  Radical— and  Lord 
Killcullen 's  most  bitter  local  oppo- 
nent 

W  hen  it  became  a  question  of 
giiing  the  journal  a  new  name,  to 
denote  its  change  of  sentiments. 
Mr.  CUiiipit.  the  new  proprietor, 
called  his  sub-editor  to  him,  and 
asked  for  his  advice. 

"Tjic  I'ntU,  sir;  I  thought  of 
that  last  night,  it  gives  an  idea 
of  !o!i-i>."  *aid  the  sub-editor,  who 
was  r.nht  r  a  weak-minded  man,  so 
far  a-  hit  inventive  powers  went, 
but  capable  of  enduring  any  amount 
of  «   rk. 

•*  W .  n  t  do.  We  should  be  called 
the  /7ij  ail  over  the  country  in  two 
dj\s*  tune.  Mustn't  have  anything 
that  gi\es  a  handle  to  caricature, 

blllllllullS." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  the  MmiUt 
or  the  Hamner,  sir?  they 
the  idea  of  force." 
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"  Nonsense ;  I  think  the  Kill- 
cullen  Freeman  will  do." 

44  Well,  sir,  it  might  to  be  sure ; 
but  then  there's  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
Bridge  Street.  He's  considered  a 
very  peculiar  person,  and  it  might 
be  thought  we  were  aiming  at  him. 
It's  supposed  he's  the  stoutest  and 
the  reddest-faced  man  in  Ireland." 

44  Alliteration  is  a  good  thing. 
Let  me  see  —  the  KUlcullen  Kite 
—  Killcullm  Courier — Chronicle — 
Critic." 

44 1  think,  sir,  as  we  are  rising, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Irreconcilable,  we  couldn't  take 
a  more  suitable  name  than  the 
Moderator" 

44  Good  ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Clam- 
pit,  4<  as  the  Moderator  well  start 
But  we  needn't  be  moderate  on  that 
account." 

Nor  were  they. 

The  first  number  of  the  Moderator 
appeared,  and  a  column  and  a  half 
of  the  most  violent  personal  abuse 
of  Lord  Killcullen  constituted  the 
leading  article.  The  new  editor 
determined  to  give  tone  and  colour- 
ing to  his  paper,  and  ensure  it  a 
good  sale,  by  printing  plenty  of 
offensive  personalities ;  and  his  own 
hatred,  and  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  Earl,  gave  him  a  rare  open- 
ing for  displaying  his  peculiar  lite- 
rary power.  After  calling  the  Earl 
4<  one  of  those  men  who  were  plague- 
spots  in  the  country,  and  by  whose 
baneful  efforts  alone,  Ireland  was 
kept  back  in  the  path  of  progress," 
Mr.  Clampit  continued  :  44  His 
factious  parliamentary  opposition 
strangled  our  scheme  of  a  tunnel 
through  the  Shrugh;  and  as  long 
as  we  perform  the  weary  circuit 
of  that  hill,  which  blocks  up  the 
entrance  to  our  town,  so  long  shall 
we  remember  by  whom  we  are 
kept  from  reaching  our  homes  by 
the  shorter  and  more  obvious  way. 
But  in  this  matter  of  the  tunnel 
we  were  not  unanimous.  There 
were  two  opinions  in  the  town,  and 


our  peer  chose  to  side  with  the 
factious  minority.  We  let  that 
pass,  however.  Then  came  another 
question,  the  deepening  of  the  bed 
of  the  Cull,  and  the  contemplated 
navigation  improvements.  As  to 
this  we  were  all  of  one  mind.  The 
very  children  in  the  schools  knew 
the  advantages  of  water  communi- 
cation, yet  here  again  the  local 
magnate  seized  the  opportunity  of 
opposing  our  interests,  and,  by  his 
flagrant  misrepresentations,  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  grant- 
ing us  the  loan,  without  which  he 
well  knew  the  works  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Whatever  people  at  a 
distance  may  think  of  his  words,  wo 
know  what  motives  prompted  him  to 
search  far  and  wide  till  he  found  an 
engineer,  who  valued  his  profes- 
sional reputation  so  little,  as  to  de- 
clare that  our  river  could  not  be  made 
navigable  for  barges  even,  without 
an  impossible  outlay  in  works  and 
locks,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  made 
so  at  all.  Our  peer  was  a/raid  lest 
he  should  be  obliged ,  for  appearance' 
sake,  to  take  a  small  share  in  the 
work.  This  is  our  debut  in  the 
arena  of  political  life.  We  are  not 
a  day  old  yet,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
will  tell  this  nobleman,  all  Earl 
though  he  be,  that  he  will  find 
the  Radical  infant  more  than  a 
match  for  his  mature  malice.  We 
take  our  stand  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  public  right,  and  no  con- 
siderations of  self- interest,  or  aris- 
tocratic menaces,  shall  be  able  to 
make  us  withdraw  one  inch  from 
our  proud  position.  Let  the  re- 
presentatives of  effete  systems  of 
vindictive  oppression  take  heed; 
and,  above  all,  let  the  descendant 
of  the  sausage-eating  Williamite 
filibuster  know  that  now,  indeed, 
for  the  first  time,  his  conduct  will  be 
criticized,  his  movements  watched, 
his  designs  detected,  and  their  mis- 
chievous consequences  as  much  as 
possible  averted." 
It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the 
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feelings  with  whieh  tlif  Karl  of 
Kill«'ullfti  read  this  nttaek  upon 
bis  ehaiaeter  and  conduct,  us  ho 
But  in  lii*  hun-lv  study.  He  livt-il 
fur  tin*  most  part  a  sol  it. -try  lift1. 
lie  was   a  widowvr,  and  his  onlv 

* 

Son,  Lord  Wur-ti—NiM'.  wa*  a  piiard"- 
Di  in  atitl  livel  in  Kn^land  most 
of  tin'  vear.  Lord  Killculleii  could 
Dut  hi  ar  London,  but  made  a 
pil/riiiui^c  tin  re  fvorv  May,  and 
rcmaitu -d  four  wv<*ks\  tit  voting 
verv  little  of  his  time  or  attention 
to  Fi»--ii  tv.  hut  ^I'ttin-j  through  n 
pr-at  dial  of  huoiue***  and  on']  -v- 
ing  a  «/•  »ml  (If.tl  of  hi-  M'li's  r»»:n- 
pany  —  fi«r.  unlik"  th»*  p-*t  of  the 
World.  WuiMc-m  r  did  imt  find  his 
father  a  iii"ai;rr»*ahl''  m.i:i,  and 
showi d  him  an  anion:. t  of  n*-p«  - 1 
and  at'tiitii'ii  not  o Ui  n  \.iii  hstifi-tl 
by  v-un*:  im  n  al-'u;  t<>\Mi  to  ol  1 
futh>  r-  from  the  c  •imt:  v.      It  w.is 

■ 

ruth'T  a  toi|i'h:n<M*  >ii*:-t.  tlii -  d<  vo- 
timi  of  tl:#-  p  ili^lii  il  \  .mu»  •rminU- 
man  fi»r  his  irr.itT  foi-hul ■iu.^r  lo.ik- 
lug  par-nt.  sif ■-!  tin-  m  rl  1  prai"<  •!  it 
a*  soon  tiling  cj  -ite  t-xrr  i-rlm  try  : 
but  I.  rl  \\  ur-i — tr  •.■•nn  1  not 
tu  ij-i'ii'''  tht-ir  admir  I'l^n  of  hi" 
CX*»  I'ili  ■■•»  iin  I  t»  »!.  t:o  i-r-  illt  to 
him-  1 1"  f.ir  1  •  t \  i r i -j-  hi"  •■!  i  lathi -r. 

hw\  t<i  p  turn  t  •  th--  l;irl  in  hi" 
Itiiily.        0\.  r  tii      tir  j»!;ii-i     tht  p 
*ui  a  d;:n  picture  o*'  th--  aiie-  -:  -r 
of  tii-   t-ni   i'f  tii*-   !!•  \--!-.r-.'i  .    to 

whom  th-  fir  *•  lit  Kail  h  r  "■::.■ 
r- ■••■ii;h!.m  ••  .  ih  »pi:»-  t  .••  dilh  pmv 
bt  tuo  n  :i  fi-w  j:r-  \  ha  r*  nti  i  u 
ma  «  of  t!  »ttiit_?  itiil"  i'.i!im.'  down 
OVi  r  a  ruiri*^  U\it  th«-  d ■-  >r,  in 
s.ilin  ufi-l  I'lki.mi.  "it  th*-  I": r«t 
Knr!\  <iiru::m  Fr:i»i.  in  a  -MY. 
p2d>  d  ri.,1  r.  *it:i  rr..*-  1  h:i!.<l«. 
ll.lif  s\  t:i-  r#  -1  n  I  Hl'l'lli  p  Hit 
la*v.  '1  o  hi  r  r./vt  h'liij  tii-  p  t- 
Xl  ii:  i.f  h-  r  otiI\  *  ■:  .  n  \>i:;i..'  in  tii. 
wh--.  «:.■  rt  im.i'Li  a/-  I.  luatr.'d 
kn  Iri«h  h>-:r>  *««.  in  thii  v.i%  n*- 
p.ur.lij'  "  ?r:.  i.f  th«-  •iir:iu"  *\  •■  f 
t'  h:«»  pilr    i  ■  Ii\    hv  .ft  u;ii  %   -ti  t  ■  ■  •'  1 1 

Cat*  •  r  l.\- r  *.ii  ••■  th-  K.i.^uiit  h 
•luCn.   ha  I    ht .  ti   fiai;>i.lj[itt.l   into 


Irish  soil,  it  ha<l  flourished  nion* 
anil  innrr  :  and  as  I^rd  Kilh*ullt»n* 
eves  watiiliTt'd  over  the  colutuii  and 
a  liulf  of  uhuse  in  the  nt-w* paper 
on  his  knee,  ho  woinlrred  whut  on 
earth  In*  had  ever  done  to  dt-tnc 
su«*h  hatnd.  He  certain  I  v  *M 
rich,  hut  he  knew  what  large 
sums  he  had  givm  haek  to  tht* 
soil  wlu-nee  he  hud  tak«  n  liis 
wealth  :  hi*  knew  aKo  how  well 
hoiisid  his  tenant**  were,  and  how 
lillh-  mi"i  rv  tht-re  was  on  his  pro- 
pert  v.  He  eertaiiilv  had  thrown 
the  wh.»h*  Wright  of  hi*  p->wtT 
a<.'!iiii"t  what  he  belie* cd  wen-  im- 
pru«'tii'iihlf  sehenus;  hut  was  he 
«-\p«  r'.v  1  to  hrip  blind  folly  t«i 
work  n  i-'hi'-f .'  The  only  pi. ire 
whrrr  tiic  shoe  pinrhi  d  wa«  wloti 
he  touiid  hmisrlf  Riviise  1  of  fitui- 
^in« -^  lit-  filt  he  h;il  not  btvn 
hh«i;.l.  hut  thtif  wa<  no  lote  to 
his  in  i.'iihoiir*  in  his  heart  U» 
niukf  ti  in  si  Hi*  had  iit\«T  b"t*n 
f.iirlv    oe.il'.    with    hv    tlit'in       Had 

m  m 

fh'-i  i'^r  lt"tt-!ie>l  to  his  adwre, 
or  iloin-  hiikIiiiil:  t>  induce  htm 
t  »  make  "p'  rial  sarritir.s  for  thf  tn  * 
Ah"f!.lii"  wii«'  ahil"ed.  l'U'  eolild 
unx  :ih«<  ii'o  ■  h  ■  ii"»*.ii!t>d  as  he  had 
he«ua|  I'.r  a  nittmeiil  he  felt  to 
uii^rx.h-  half  psolnd  to  khtlt  up 
his  ili-nn  maiisiiiii.  and  mi^rato 
to  Knjl  md  or  the  1'ontiiifiit  He 
rriisjn  <1  tlif  M  <tfmtor  in  Ins  hand 
and  thi!iuv  it  into  the  fire,  and  bin 
{.I--**  tin «hi  d  as  he  watched  it  burn- 
iirj.  an>i.  vht-n  it  was  c*.»l^uiuetl.  be 
lay  ki.u-k  iti  his  chair  and  thought 
d<  «|'>y. 

'Ihi  n  ea:ne  out  the  do^rirrd  re- 
"•dtit:  .u  of  his  nature.  He  had 
inwr  Ion  happy  iu  tlie  plaee 
whep-  lit"  lot  in  hie  ha<l  been  ca>t, 
hut  that  was  no  r«*a>on  for  him  to 
\iild  ti  to. "fortune  He  would 
not  1»  :  a  wr-  tehei  lie-* » paper  dhr^ 
him  i*u:  of  the  cuuutrv  lieside*. 
In  th  u.'ht  it  his  d:itv  to  remain. 
and  wr  li  tlioM-  whom  he  eon«i* 
drrci  p<rf>eily  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  thciuflcln  * :  au<l  Uiia  i 
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settled  the  matter,  for  the  worst 
of  the  Killcullens  never  forgot  the 
duties  of  their  position. 

After  about  half  an  hour's  painful 
meditation,  the  Earl  moved  over  to 
his  writing-table,  and  wrote  a  note 
to  the  bishop,  complaining  of  the 
sermons  of  his  parish  clergyman. 
As  it  was  rather  a  characteristic 
epistle,  it  may  as  well  be  given : — 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  make  no  apology 
for  troubling  you  on  a  matter  which 
I  consider  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Church.    You  have  appointed  a  young 
man  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  church 
where  I  attend  public  worship,  and 
that  young"  man  is  neglecting  his  busi- 
ness.   He  receives  a  certain  stipend, 
and  one  of  his  duties  is  to  preach. 
He  is  a  very  ignorant  young  man,  and 
needs  to  study  much  to  produce  a  dis- 
course of  even  tolerable  merit;  not- 
withstanding this,  he  is  taking  upon 
himself  to  pour  forth  from  his  pulpit 
extempore  utterances,  remarkable  only 
for  their  volume  and  utter  want  of 
meaning.     This  sort  of  thing  is  be- 
coming  common    in    your  lordship's 
diocese,  and  I,  for  one,  beg  leave  to 
protest  against  it.    The  other  evening, 
when  our  "young  'pastor/  as  he  styles 
himself,   suddenly  and    unexpectedly 
found  himself  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  say,  he  made  the  astounding  asser- 
tion that  the  ocean  was  full  of  water. 
Can  absurdity  go  farther?    Is  it  a 
compliment    to    his  congregation    to 
treat  them  like  this  ?    Does  your  lord- 
ship imagine  that  extempore  effusions 
are  better  than  written  sermons,  the 
result  of,  at  any  rate,  deliberate  com- 

ritionP  Does  a  writer  who  wishes 
write  convincingly,  talk  volubly, 
and  get  a  short-hand  writer  to  take 
down  his  words  P  I  wonder  what  a 
publisher  would  say  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding P" 

The  bishop  disposed  of,  the  Earl 
unlocked  a  drawer,  whence  he  took 
out  his  bank  accounts,  and  set  to 
work  hard  at  sums  in  which  the 
cyphers  outnumbered  the  digits  by 
more  than  ten  to  one.  Then  he 
wrote  another  letter,  referring  very 
often  to  his    sums,  and    copying 


some  of  them.  In  his  whole  life 
his  face  had  never  looked  harder  or 
more  resolute  than  while  he  wrote 
that  letter. 

As  soon  as  it  was  finished  and 
sealed,  he  returned  to  his.  arm- 
chair, and  lapsed  into  a  brown 
study.  To  judge  by  his  face,  he 
might  have  been  devising  a  scheme 
by  which  to  ruin  his  enemy,  Clam* 
pit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  old  man  was  thinking  of  some 
low  marshy  lands  called  the  Inches, 
just  outside  the  town  of  Killcullen. 
While  he  was  still  absorbed  in  his 
reflections,  a  servant  entered  the 
room,  and  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  deputation  from  Killcullen. 
Something  like  a  groan  escaped 
from  the  Earl's  lips  as  he  rose 
slowly  from  his  chair. 

The  deputation  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Spiler,  the  Earl's  attorney 
and  man  of  business,  and  consisted 
of  the  most  violent  and  radical 
members  of  the  town  council. 
Among  them  stood  Mr.  Clampit, 
perfectly  unabashed,  and  not  one 
whit  ashamed  to  meet  the  man 
whom  he  had  denounced  so  re- 
cently in  his  paper.  The  editor 
stood  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing 
defiantly  up  at  another  portrait  of 
.  "the  sausage-eating  filibuster"  that 
hung  on  the  drawing-room  wall. 
Certainly  the  editor's  insolent  sneer 
was  no  match  for  the  old  Baron's 
scornful,  downward  gaze,  and  the 
contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  men  might  have  made  the  Earl 
smile,  if  his  mind  had  been  less 
irritated.  As  it  was,  when  he  saw 
Clampit,  his  colour  rose  and  his 
brows  contracted. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  coldly,  with  a  studied  bow. 

The  members  of  the  deputation, 
as  they  had  walked  down  the 
avenue,  had  felt  pretty  much  at 
their  ease ;  they  had  sauntered 
slowly  along  by  twos  and  threes, 
and  had  expressed  their  opinions 
of  the  Earl  pretty  freely 
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as  only  his  high  elms  and  deer 
could  hear  them,  but  now,  once 
they  felt  themselves  in  his  actual 
presence  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  lordly  walls  of  Knocknabarron, 
an  uneasy  awkwardness  fell  upon 
them.  In  vain  they  held  their  hats 
before  their  chests  or  behind  their 
backs ;  in  vain  they  cleared  their 
throats,  patted  their  waistcoats,  and 
looked  at  one  another.  Not  one 
man  among  them,  except  Clampit, 
could  resist  the  influence  of  the 
place  or  the  Earl's  stern,  forbidding 
glance,  as  he  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  them,  mutely  desiring 
them  to  begin  their  statement. 

Clampit  alone  looked  quite  at  his 
ease.  He  worked  his  feet  about  on 
the  velvety  crimson  carpet,  till  the 
thick  pile  was  beaten  down  and 
stuck  together  by  the  damp  mud 
from  his  rough  boots ;  and  he  met 
the  Earl's  look  wholly  undaunted. 
Mr.  Spiler  introduced  the  deputa- 
tion in  a  few  words,  in  which  he 
disclaimed  any  share  in  their  ob- 
jects or  deliberations. 

"My  lord,"  the  Mayor  began, 
nervously,  "  you  are  aware  of  the 
matter  respecting  which  we  have 
waited  upon  you  to-day?"  The 
Mayor  would  have  wished  to  be 
more  obsequious,  but  he  felt  that 
Clam  pit's  eye  was  upon  him.  The 
Earl  made  no  reply,  but  nodded 
his  head  slowly. 

•'  We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
regret,"  continued  the  head  of  the 
civics,  "  that  your  lordship,  actuated 
no  doubt  by  the  best  motives,  has 
nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  expressed  wishes,  and 
— a — the  cherished  projects  of  our 
town.  We  have  been,  in  some  cases, 
obliged  to  yield  to  your  lordship's 
adverse  opinion  and  influence,  but 
on  one  subject  we  feel  solemnly 
bound  to  urge  upon  your  lordship 
a  reconsideration  of  your  decision. 
We  are  aware  that  what  appears  to 
us  no  more  than  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  our  duties  may  seem 


to  your  lordship  presumption  and 
interference,  and — a— an  undue  per- 
sistence in  wishing  to  have  our 
own  way ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  we  beg  your  lordship  to  do  us 
the  favour  of  discussing  with  this 
deputation— which  represents  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our 
community — the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Cull." 

The  Mayor  pulled  up,  quite  out 
of  breath,  and  a  gratifying  murmur 
of  "Hear,  hear,"  greeted  the  end 
of  this  speech. 

The  Earl  rubbed  his  chin  with 
his  hand,  and  said  sloXvly,  and 
very  disagreeably,  it  seemed  to  his 
hearers, — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you,  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
my  being  able  to  prove  to  you  the 
impossibility  of  your  projects,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  however  much  I 
may  at  different  times  have  found 
myself  compelled  to  oppose  your 
wishes,  I  have  always  been  ac- 
tuated by  honourable  motives." 

It  might  have  been  fancy,  Mr. 
Clampit  afterwards  thought,  but  he 
could  almost  have  sworn  he  saw  a 
satirical  expression  in  the  Earl's 
eyes — his  eyes  only — at  that  mo- 
ment.    The  deputation  winced. 

'•  You  are  aware,"  continued  the 
nobleman,  "  that  when  Mr.  Jones 
was  over  here  last  year,  1  requested 
him  to  report  to  me  on  the  scheme. 
How  hopelessly  adverse  his  idea3 
were  to  your  wishes,  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you." 

41  But  Mr.  Magrath,  brother  to 
this  gentleman  here,"  expostulated 
the  Mayor,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
deputation,  "  has  also  examined  the 
river,  and  pronounces  favourably 
as  to  the  project.  One  engineer's 
opinion  may  differ  from  another's. 
Engineers  can't  always  agree,  no 
more  ttawi  doctors." 
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said  the  Earl,  whose  harsh,  strident 
voice  lent  no  softness  to  a  somewhat 
hard  speech.  "  Though  I  have 
every  respect  for  his  brother's 
opinion,  his  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession is  not  quite  that  of  Mr.  Jones, 
or  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  acting 
on  his  unsupported  opinion  in  a 
matter  of  such  consequence.  Mr. 
Jones  is,  in  England,  universally 
admitted  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  his  mere 
opinion  in  this  matter  cost  me 
a  considerable  sum,  but  the  ad- 
vice was  cheap  if  it  prevents  us 
from  committing  an  act  of  folly. 
At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  do  full 
justice  to  Mr.  Magrath — it  is  quite 
natural  he  should  favour  a  project 
that  would  bring  a  good  deal  of 
employment  to  different  persons  in 
the  town." 

Again  the  same  curious  gleam 
shot  from  under  the  Earls  shaggy 
eye-brows.  The  deputation  grew 
uncomfortable,  and  might  perhaps 
have  withdrawn  in  confusion  but 
for  Mr.  Clampit,  who  asked,  with 
some  violence  in  his  manner, — 

"  Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that 
your  lordship  declines  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  If  there  is  any- 
thing you  wish  to  say  to  me,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  listen." 

Maps  were  then  produced,  and 
an  animated  discussion  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  one  of  the  depu- 
tation contrived  to  overturn  and 
break  a  vase  of  Dresden  china. 
The  Earl  worsted  his  opponents  at 
every  point,  though  he  spoke  very 
little,  and  the  deputation  was  at 
last  fain  to  desist  from  an  attempt 
that  had  plainly  been  hopeless  from 
the  first. 

"I  am  sorry  your  lordship  is 
not  able  fo  arrive  at  a  different  de- 
cision," said  the  Mayor,  heated  and 
flushed  from  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  had  argued,  and  showing 
his  annoyance  pretty  plainly  on  his 
face. 


"  It  is  so  seldom  that  all  creeds 
and  parties  can  be  unanimous  in 
recommending  a  line  of  action/'' 
said  the  mildest  man  of  the  party, 
a  Quaker. 

"  Yes,"  added  the  Mayor,  "  for  I 
beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that 
we  are  actuated  by  no  religious- 
motives  whatever." 

"  That  I  can  quite  believe,  Mr. 
Mayor,"  said  the  Earl ;  and  for  the 
third  time,  Mr.  Clampit  noticed 
the  sarcastic  expression  of  Lord 
Killcullen's  eyes. 

"  Before  you  go,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  I  should  like  to  say 
something  to  you  about  a  project 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  upon 
which  you  have  again  consulted 
me  in  vain.  If  I  have  destroyed 
your  activity  in  one  direction,  allow 
me  to  point  out  another  field  in 
which  it  will  find  ample  scope. 
You  all  know  the  Inches?  They 
are  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
ease to  the  town.  The  unfortunate 
poor,  who  live  beside  them,  are 
annually  decimated  by  fever — and 
some  of  your  own  dwellings,  gentle- 
men, are  not  one  yard  too  distant 
from  the  source  of  infection.  Your 
house,  Mr.  Clampit,  if  I  remember 
right,  is  very  near  those  Inches, 
and  I  would  be  understood  to  warn 
you  especially  of  their  danger. 
Another  matter  which  I  beg  you 
to  consider,  is  the  water  supply." 

We  need  not  follow  the  Earl  in 
his  long  address ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
he  spoke  disagreeably  and  sensibly 
as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  produced 
no  other  effect  on  his  hearers  than 
to  make  them  impatient  and  angry. 
He  wound  up  with  a  proposal  to 
provide  funds  for  the  undertaking, 
the  principal  to  be  repaid  in  instal- 
ments of  4  per  cent,  in  thirty-five 
years. 

This  he  said  to  test  their  enter- 
prise, and  desire  for  the  well-being 
of  the  town.  With  a  few  am- 
biguous words  of  thanks.*  the  d&- 
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put  at  inn  withdrew ;  and  ns  Mr. 
C'lampit  pa<«<«!  mil  >>f  the  house 
lie  ground  his  teeih.  anil  muttered 
to  the  Mayor,  ••  How  nicely  he  told 
us  we  were  jobbing !—  hut  I'll  pay 
htm  off  in  the  paper. " 

A  special  Hireling  \mis  soon  ln-ld 
to  considi-r  the  Karl  of  Killcullen's 
offer,  and  though  it  pniindrd  fair 
enough  to  some,  the  grin  ral  feel- 
ing was  against  it,  oik!  no  many 
difficulties  wort*  raided,  and  the 
word  i/W'f  used  with  Mich  alarm- 
ing frequency  and  significance,  that 
di-Tust  of  the  scheme  M'i/cd  the 
assembly,  and  the  wry  mm  who 
had  talked  cheerfully  of  great  loans 
from  Government,  and  of  gigantic 
engineering  schemes,  shrunk  tim- 
idly from  the  far  smaller  outlay 
suggr-ted  *>v  tM0  r-ur^  I-Mrd  Kill- 
cullrn's  proposal  was  finally  re- 
jected hy  nine  to  two. 

YYhni  the  Karl  hi-ard  the  result 
of  the  meeting,  he  «-:ii«l  very  little. 
hut.  like  a  few  silent  men.  ho 
thou.'ht  the  more.  Me  had  lieen 
A  cumus  man,  in  one  r«"»p'*ct.  all 
his  life,  shrinking  from  tin;  idea 
of  laying  himsvlf  un-br  an  ..Mic- 
tion ti)  anv  one.  (Vrtamlv  it  could 
not  haif  heeti  ln-eau*e  lie  cared  for 
the  pour,  it  mu*t  have  hren  from 
flifi  r  -'hstinacv  **f  diM«''*iti"tft  that, 
at  this  cii*is.  he  •)<  partr  1  fr*m  the 
ii.nVxihlc  custom  i.f  a  liviimc.  and 
went  to  eai'h  «»f  th»»  1 1 ». •  r i  who  had 
In-en  :it  th*»  m»«img.  find  implored 
him.  ns  a  personal  ft\>ur.  !••  a^rpt 
his  t>  rms.  His  vlf  huriiiliatiun. 
Ii<iw«vt>r,  was  nil  in  \ain  The 
ton n  was  vt  ry  run-  h  .'hligod  to 
his  1  r-Klip.  hut  th«  v  I'oiiM  nt 
■■see  thi-:r  wa\  "  to  a  ■■••I-'Iliff  his 
ircneroiis  ■►tier  T!  t  v  \.\.»- 1  to  "  seo 
tht-ir  way"  hihre  #■. barking  in 
any  ei.trrpri-e.  an  I  *i:-ihl.  I  him 
to  his  ire.  Ilrh-ii  I  h:*  I  i.*k  thev 
ri'l'.i'ulf'l  and  *>n*  r>  >t  a:  Ins  un- 
gainly itT-ris  ti  l«?  ••  iih»c«  r.d- 
i ri v?  »i!i-l  p«T«ua<*iie.  *m:i  di  r: i in >1h 
Hiitlu  :ime%   f«  v\   Sli»*"ii«»-:i«  *    ii.iittd 

hy  the  mere  fact  of  hawiiu  Ihtii  rude 


to  a  person  abotc  them  in  position, 
anil  so  it  was  with  the  coquiration  of 
Killcullen  on  this  occasion.  They 
hail  snubbed  and  thwarted  a  lor  J, 
and  felt  immensely  proud  uf  them* 
selves  in  consequence. 

When  the  Karl  returned  from 
his  canvass,  he  fi  ll  more  crest- 
fallen than  he  had  ever  done  since 
the  last  time,  as  a  little  hoy,  he  had 
been  whippet  I  at  schmd.  Never 
before  in  his  life  hail  he  so 
huTuMed  himself-  perhaps,  also, he 
had  never  hern  less  disagreeable ; 
certainly  ho  had  never  be«n  so 
snubbed.  If  he  had  been  frying 
to  pick  the  pocket*  of  tho*e  to 
whom  he  had  spoken,  they  could 
not  have  receiv-  d  him  more  mis* 
picio'isly,  and  it  had  cost  him 
grievous  pains  to  keep  his  temper 
undtr  control.  Hut  he  had  not 
failed  in  his  resolve,  he  had  not 
betnived  hv  word  or  deed  how  he 
had  suffered  ;  why.  as  he  drove 
home  rapidly  from  his  weary 
round  of  calls,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  the  mortification  he  had 
endurt'il  h:ith«'d  his  fop  head  with 
moisture,  and  made  him  chnch 
his  band-*  together,  while  ovrr  hit 
haughty  fatuica  there  passed  ft 
spa*m  of  exquisite  torture.  The 
Karl  could  ti  -t  hear  to  ask  a  favour 
—hut  to  a*k  one  and  be  refused  I 

In  spite  <>f  this  failure,  I^ord 
Killcullen  duitiiiut  d  to  d  •  his  duty 
as  before,  without  any  particular 
n-gird  f  r  the  feelings  of  those 
ah. -ut  him.  Twice  evi  ry  wrrk.  too, 
the  M'drrttt'-r  MMiirged  him  nit-rci- 
les-.lv.  N"t  oiilv  bis  rhara<*tcr  bat 
his  'aruily.  came  m  f«»r  -curnloi 
ahu«»\  till  t-viTv  limit  uf  what 
endurable  s«>t»iued  to  have  l«es?Q 
p.i— •  d  ;  hut  still  he  shewed  HO 
•  •utwa  1  *L'ii*  uf  aiino\arce.  He 
c«iiiiifiu«*  1  to  pay  a  d.-ub'e  *ub- 
*crip!ion  t-i  the  3/ ^J'rur.r.  and  OH 
Wc-liie-dsy  ainl  S.ituni*)  in  »ri  ingl 
it  wa<»  lud  rr jul Ailv  iui  V  e  hreas- 
fast  loom  t.i)-le.  with  the  other 
journals  «<f  the  day 
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About  two  months  after  the  affair 
of  the  deputation,  Mr.  Clampit  de- 
vised a  new  mode  of  attack,  and 
made  his  paper  the  means  of 
spreading  innumerable  false  re- 
ports about  the  Earl.  One  exas- 
perating rumour  he  worked  in  the 
following  way. 

Lord  Wurstesser  was  expected 
at  Knocknabarron  for  a  few  days 
on  leave.  He  was  a  quiet,  sleepy 
young  man,  and  an  utter  contrast 
to  his  father  in  every  respect.  He 
had  apparently  none  of  the  family 
pride,  and  would  talk  and  laugh 
with  any  one  who  cared  to  talk  and 
laugh  with  him.  On  his  way  home, 
at  the  station  next  before  Kill- 
cullen,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
guard  to  prevent  him,  Mr.  Clampit 
entered  the  carriage,  and  seated 
himself  opposite  the  young  lord, 
who  did  not  know  him.  Eton, 
Cambridge,  and  his  military  ser- 
vice, left  Lord  Wurstesser  un- 
acquainted with  the  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants  of  Kill- 
cullen. 

Just  as  the  train  began  to  move, 
Mr.  Clampit  began  to  talk,  and 
after  a  few  moments'  gossip  on 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  editor 
remarked, — 

*'  You  have,  no  doubt,  my  lore), 
heard  of  the  Earl's  generous  offer 
as  to  the  water  supply  and  drainage 
works  for  the  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  assented  Lord  Wurstesser, 
a  little  surprised  at  finding  himself 
recognized.  u  Some  hitch,  I  be- 
lieve— thing  couldn't  be  got  to 
work." 

•*  And  can  you  tell  me,  my  lord, 
is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  Lord  Kill- 
cullen.  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  a 
generous  act,  is  going  to  forgive  all 
the  tenants  on  the  property  their 
arrears,  and  lower  all  their  rents  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know," drawled 
the   young   roan.    "Dare   say  it's 


very  likely— shouldn't  wonder  at  all 
if  he  did.    He'd  wonderfully  good 
about  paying  my  debts,  I  know." 
Next  day  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Moderator : — 

"We  are  informed,  on  the  beet 
authority,  that  the  Earl  of.  Killcullen, 
not  to  be  deprived  of  doing  a  generous 
act,  has  determined  to  forgive  all  the 
tenants  on  his  property  their  arrears, 
and  materially  to  reduce  their  rents. 
His  lordship  arrived  afc  this  noble  de- 
termination on  the  failure  of  negotia- 
tions between  himself  and  the  cor- 
poration relative  to  certain  benefits  he 
proposed  conferring  on  the  town  of 
killcullen.  If  it  has  sometimes  been 
our  painful  duty  in  this  journal  to 

Sass  severe  censure  on  public  acts  of 
is  lordship's,  we  are  glad  to'seize  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  admira- 
tion of  his  conduct  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  to  show  that  we  are  only 
anxious  to  do  him  justice.  Such  & 
graceful  act  of  generosity  as  that  to 
which  we  call  attention  is  well  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  landlords  through- 
out; the  country." 

Perhaps  no  surer  way  of  incens- 
ing Lord  Killcullen  could  have  been 
devised,  for  the  announcement  ap- 
peared just  a  week  before  he  had 
determined  to  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  public  benefactor,  by  under- 
taking the  drainage  and  water- 
works at  his  own  expense.  He 
had  only  proposed  a  loan  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  corporation, 
and,  in  a  few  days'  time,  he  had 
resolved  to  make  his  generous  in- 
tentions public.  But  just  at  this 
crisis  the  vile  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Moderator,  and  took  the 
wind  out  of  his  sails.  With  rare 
bitterness  of  wrath  in  his  heart,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Spiler. 

'This  is  intolerable,  Spiler,"  he 
said  to  his  man  of  business.    "  Can 
I  do  nothing  to  punish  the  scoun- 
drel who  treats  me  like  this?    I 
can  bear  it  as  long  as  they  only 
throw  mud  at  me  and  my  acts,  1 
a  notice  like  this  will  unsettle 
mind   of  every  tenant  on  my 
tate." 
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-*  Yes,  my  lor.]."  growled  Spiler. 
••  Undoubtedly,  mv  lord,  mill  a  verv 
great  drill  of  trouble  it  will  give 
me.  !<»'».  my  lor- 1.  Kver  sin  re  tlio 
im  Tiling,  my  otfiiv  1i:is  been  be- 
sieged. I  think  the  whole  "barony 
of  Monatrim  has  been  in  aire  ad  v. 

_  • 

Rut  I  don't  suppose  your  lordship 
would  pet  in u rh  hy  taking  mi  Action 
against  Clampit.  He'd  apologize, 
of  course,  my  lord,  and  contradict 
the  iMtice." 

••  And  insult  me  afresh  in  doing 
so.*'  muttered  the  Karl,  frowning. 
"  Do  you  think  I  could  buy  up  the 
ruffian.  Spiler?  I  wouM  pay  any- 
thing to  be  free  of  him." 

"Of  course  he  might  be  got  rid 
of.  my  lord,"  said  Mr  Spiler,  medi- 
tatively. 

* 

"  I  wi«di  to  heaven  I  uert  rid  of 
him."  said  the  Karl. 

As  Ilenrv  ll.'s  ra*h  wish  to   be 

* 

rid  of  Thoma«-a-  Meckel  produced 
CTil  consequences,  so  Lord  Kill- 
cull  en's  lamentation*  and  aspira- 
tion* after  freedom  from  Clampit's 
persecution  hr.  light  about  a  dis. 
aster,  for  they  gave  his  angry 
subordinate  an  excuse  fi«r  earning 
out  :i  piece  uf  spite  he  had  1  ng 
meditated. 

There  wa<  to  be  a  ceremonial  in 
the  town  o(  Killculb  n  on  the  Fri- 
day follow  in  >.;,  and  the  Karl  was  to 
lav  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
anil  enlarged  institute  for  the  blind. 
One  of  the  greatest  worries  of  the 
inhabitants  i>f  Ktilt'ulieu  was  tint, 
on  all  important  public  occasion*, 
tbi-  K.irl'-s  p  sition  and  rights  e-mld 
n^t  bo  ignore  1.  On  thi-  Satur  lay 
in • -ruing  f dlowing  the  cemu"ni:il. 
tlo  P*  w.iuld.  i.f  co-live,  be  a  full 
account  if  the  proceedings  in  the 
heal  pipers,  and  the  Mvderalnr  u.is 
cif-tvti'd  to  come  out  strong,  ai.d 
gi*e  •'••metliing  racy 

(Mi  the  day  of  the  ceremonial , 
Iiord  Killcullen  appeared  < n  the 
gr«  un  I  at  the  app  inted  time. 
r#—i  :\ed  an  address,  r»  ai  hi*  reply, 
and.  with  the  u-oial   siher  trowel. 


performel  his  trifling  m.isonic 
duty  The  blind  children  uf  the 
old  institute  were  ranged  in  fruit 
of  him,  and  among  the  ladies  who 
were  bu*y  marshalling  them,  the 
Karl's  keen  eyes  not  much  given  to 
looking  in  women's  faces,  espied  m 
countenance  that,  somehow  or  other, 
reminded  him  of  one  whom,  in  a 
time  long  past  and  gone,  he  had 
loved  and  admired.  The  poor  Karl 
might  hare  been  a  more  popular 
man  if  the  face  of  the  girl,  stand- 
ing among  th<*  blind  children, 
brought  back  so  vividly  to  hi  a 
recollection,  had  not  failed  so  soon 
out  of  his  life.  For  the  short  time 
that  he  was  under  th*  softening 
influence  of  his  Count  ess,  his  in- 
flexible justice  and  rigid  adherence 
to  hia  own  ideas  had  appeared  with 
less  of  the  disagreeable  alloy  of  hia 
hardi  and  obstinate  manner.  But 
after  a  few  all  too  short  vears  of 
r.ire  happiness,  he  lo»t  his  wife  — 
he  worrird  her  to  death,  said  the 
evil-speakers — and  under  the  bur- 
den of  his  bitter  hidden  grief,  he 
became  twice  as  stern  and  unbend- 
ing a*  before.  It  may  have  het-n 
th.it  he  was  a  trying  man  with  whom 
to  deal,  but  be  eertainlv  loved  hia 
gentle  wife  with  all  the  force  of  hi« 
heart,  and  she  knew  it,  and  valued 
his  rugged  tenderness,  discerning 
the  \nn  of  g«dd  that  ran  through 
his  mil ure. 

The  girl  whose  appearance  fas- 
cinate! the  Karl  so  strangely,  did 
not  seem  altogether  unconscious 
of  his  scrutinv;  while  the  bishop 
oft-nd  up  the  closing  prater.  Ixmi 
Kil li'ui lens  deep  set  grey  eyes 
petrel  n'lt  yi  nruingly  from  he* 
iicath  his  he  aw.  busliY  etrbrow*. 
and  never  wandered  fiom  hrr  face 
fir  an  mutant  And  vet  she  did 
n.'t  m»i -in  disturbed.  There  was 
nothing  repuUive  in  Ins  gas*,  for 
•he  was  bringing  biek  to  his  tore 
heart  rec ol lee t tons  of  youth,  brief 
happmc**,  olid  love. 

When  the  •■  Amen**  was  spoke*. 
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the  Earl  asked  a  bystander  who  the 
girl  was  who  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  learned  that  he  owed 
his  emotion  to  Mr.  Clampit's 
daughter.  He  turned  quickly  away, 
and  left  the  ground. 

The  morning  after  the  ceremonial 
all  the  papers  of  the  day,  save  one, 
were  laid  on  the  Earl's  breakfast- 
table.  The  Moderator  only  was  not 
there.  It  had  become  a  habit  with 
the  Earl  to  take  the  physic  of 
Clampit's  abuse  with  his  coffee, 
and  when  he  did  not  see  the 
paper's  hated  title-line  showing 
between  the  Standard  and  the 
Dublin  Express,  he  imagined  at 
once  that  the  paper  contained 
some  more  than  usually  violent 
and  scurrilous  attack,  and  that 
his  servants  were  keeping  it  from 
him. 

41  Bring  me  the  Moderator"  he 
said,  fixing  his  eyes  angrily  on  his 
old  butler. 

14  It  has  not  come  to  day,  my 
lord." 

On  no  breakfast- table  that  morn- 
ing did  the  Moderator  shine.  The 
whole  printer's  staff,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing at  their  work  overnight, 
had  been  discovered  blind  drunk 
by  their  employer  in  their  several 
favourite  public-houses.  Jn  vain, 
with  the  aid  of  the  sub-editor,  he 
tried  to  get  out  the  paper,  but  the 
type  had  been  all  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  the  thing  was  simply 
impossible. 

This  disaster  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Spiler's  clumsy  plots.  The 
officious  fool  could  think  of  no 
better  plan  by  which  to  deliver  his 
patron  from  the  editor  of  the 
Moderator.  Before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Clampit  was 
quite  aware  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  such  a  serious  loss  and 
interruption  to  his  business.  By 
two  o'clock  a  special  issue  had 
appeared,  giving  a  full  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Earl  of  Kill- 
cullen  had  tried  to  injur  j  a  citizen 


of  the  town  from  which  he  took  his 
ill-gotten  title,  and  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  As  was  only 
natural,  before  this  attack  on  the 
Earl  all  previous  onslaughts  paled 
and  faded  from  memory. 

When  the  Earl  received  the 
special  issue  he  was  completely 
thunderstruck.  Of  course  he 
thought  the  statements  before  him 
false,  and  that  it  was  only  Clam- 
pit's malice  that  blamed  him  for 
the  drunkenness  of  the  com- 
positors. He  sent  for  Mr.  Spiler 
at  once. 

But  Spiler's  conscience  was  un- 
easy, and  he  was  terrified  at  the 
easy  detection  of  his  manoeuvre. 
He  feigned  illness,  and  sent  an 
excuse  to  the  Earl,  and  took  to  his 
bed  as  he  did  so.  But  the  Earl 
was  too  sharp  for  him  ;  and  almost 
as  quickly  as  Clampit  had  detected 
the  Earl,  the  Earl  detected  Spiler. 
Before  two  days  the  attorney's  con- 
nection with  the  Killcullen  property 
had  been  severed. 

But  the  Earl's  name  was  not 
cleared  thereby.  Mr.  Spiler  gave 
it  out  that  he  had  been  made  a 
scape-goat,  and  he  was  spoken  of 
in  pitying  terms  by  the  Moderator 
as  "  the  victim." 

As  may  be  imagined,  after  such 
a  local  storm  the  Earl's  generous 
declaration  regarding  the  Inches 
and  water  supply  fell  flat  on  the 
public  ear.  A  short  seven  days 
before,  the  announcement  might 
have  gained  him  credit,  and  im- 
proved his  position  with  his 
neighbours,  but  now  it  was  only 
considered  as  a  bid  to  recover 
ground  lost  by  his  shameful  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Clampit.  People 
said,  too,  that  there  had  been 
something  fishy  about  the  contra- 
diction of  the  "  arrears  and  rent " 
report — the  old  fellow  was  known 
to  have  been  meditating  a  disburse- 
ment of  "  conscience  money "  for 
some  time  past,  and  only  aban- 
doned the  plan  when  he  found  it 
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too     •!■  .11".       N'k'.V,     how  i'\W,     it     W;ln 
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nttnr  otl'uv,  :i  servant  entered  th« 
iMntu  liu-tilv. 

"  V\iw\  M'vr,  there's  a  stranjo 
^ntlfiimn  wuiit*  to  nee  ve." 

"  1  rnn'i  ser  any  ono,"  atiawercd 
Clumpit.  niihulily. 

**  IMu/e.  sorr.  he  wiys  lie's  a 
(loehtlier,  atitl  he  l»x»k«*  that  »anio ; 
In:  havi'  Mark  clothes  uiitl  spec*. " 

"A  iluct-r— whttt  do  ye  mean".'" 

"  And  that  he'll  he  thankful  if 
you'll  t'oinf  down  and  spake  a  word 
to  him." 

Hastily  swallowing  his  tea,  C*lam- 
pil  went  to  tin*  hall-Juor,  uh<-re  ho 
uirt  a  ^icv-hniri'd,  wirv-lookiin;  man. 
n  iliH'l'ir  all  uver.  and  the  "  >j>oci  " 
tiriulv  MMitfd  mi  his  no**t\ 

"  I  ha\e  heeii  reque>ted  by  a 
friend  of  your*.  »ir.''  >*id  tlia 
doctor.  alhrMr.  Clampit  hail  made 
hiniM'lf  known,  "  to  call  and  n-ndcr 
\i»u  at iv  n<* -is t:\ncv  in  inv  power. 
Thi>  pi  r*uii  who  requested  me  to 
•  •riVr  \mii  mv  M-nices  takej>  the 
entire  p«  rumary  re<poii**ihiltty.  and 
i>ii]\  h'  ■_'"«  that  voil  will  not  c  li  ilea- 
\oiir  t>»  di"i*o\tT  who  he  i**.  Here 
!■»  niv  rani." 

Mr.  (  .ampit,  like  a  man  iu  a 
diiMii,  i. mk  tlie  eard.  and  read. 
■  l»r.  I'owd"  r  4irav.  1.21.  Mem  on 
Simian1  >i«iiih. "  No  woudvr  Mr. 
4'i.iuipit  wa-i  suq^riiit-d;  l>r.  I\>w- 
•it  i  drav  u.is  a  man  whom  crowned 
load.*  <".'iiMil:rd  --  whom  tiftv 
u"iiii'-.w  w.mld  not  hriiii;  \cn  far. 
1 '. nl  lh«'  edii'T**  ft'ar  for  hi*  dau^li. 
t>  r  ma  i«-  him  take  wonder*  \ery 
i-  ■•  -ih,  and  with  -tome  niuturrd 
tn.iiji^  t<>  hi*,  unknown  benefa<-tor. 
Ik*  I'd  the  way  up-stair*  to  h;« 
•i .lu^hti'i''-  room.  Jtefore  llic  doc- 
i  i  t  >.ik  hi*  dipurture. he  remarked 
i.t^ialiy  that  Mr.  Clam  pit  •  un- 
kn  .\\n  'innd  liAci  r^iue^tcd  kuu 
t-i  Imiii;  \m:1i  him  from  Dublin  a 
tr.niifii  iitir*-.  and  thai  »ht  was  at 
tin*  huU-1.  and  would  take  up  her 
ahuh*  at  Mr  C'lampil'i  house  as 
-  <  n  a *>  c  !i\i*iiieut.  The  doctor 
al>i  i*l«ir«td  that  he  would  return 
to  Dublin  in  an  hour, and 
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again  to  Killcullen  on  the  next  day 
but  one. 

The  nurse  came  accordingly,  and 
with  her  a  gigantic  hamper,  carriage 
paid,  and  with  a  note  inside  con- 
taining an  invoice  of  the  goods, 
and  a  laconic  announcement  that 
the  goods  had  all  been  paid  for, 
and  were  forwarded  as  per  instruc- 
tions. The  hamper  contained 
simply  everything  that  was  needed 
in  the  house  at  such  a  crisis. 

Under  such  circumstances  the 
girl  had  all  the  help  possible  to 
fight  the  fever.  Ice  reached  the 
editor's  house  every  day  from 
Dublin ;  and  as  the  patient  grew 
gradually  better  good  things  poured 
in  only  more  abundantly.  The  girl 
recovered,  and  certainly  Mr.  Clam- 
pit  thought  it  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  mysterious  kind- 
ness lavished  upon  her.  He  was 
never  tired  of  praising  his  anony- 
mous benefactor,  and  quite  believed 
his  friends  when  they  told  him  he 
owed  the  benefits  to  some  public 
man  who  had  been  inspired  with 
an  interest  in  the  editor  through 
admiration  for  the  high-spirited 
manner  in  which  the  Moderator 
was  conducted. 

One  sad  morning,  just  when  his 

daughter  was  beginning,  as  he  said, 

to   "  get  round  the  corner,"   poor 

Clam  pit  himself  fell   ill.      In   his 

case,  the  disease  assumed  even  a 

more  malignant  type  than  in  his 

daughters   case,   and    his   anxiety 

and  care  for  her  had  so  far  reduced 

his  strength,  that  he  was  unable  to 

fight  against  the  disease.     In  vain 

Dr.   Powder    Gray    did    all    that 

human    skill    could    devise  —  the 

poor  editor  grew  worse  and  worse, 

till  at  last,  after  a  weary  struggle 

with  death,  he  breathed  his  last. 
#  #  #  • 

After  poor  Clampit's  death,  a  few 
of  his  friends  at  once  started  a 
subscription  for  him,  but  somehow 
or  other,  the  corporation  did  not 
come  forward,  as  might  have  been 


expected.  When  the  wretched 
state  of  the  dead  man's  affairs  was 
known,  such  words  even  as  "  cul- 
pable negligence,"  and  "  reckless 
want  of  foresight,"  were  heard; 
and  there  seemed  a  very  good 
chance  of  the  whole  family  of 
children  being  ultimately  reduced 
to  find  shelter  in  the  workhouse. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  their 
wants  from  day  to  day  were  satis- 
fied in  the  same  anonymous  manner 
as  during  the  time  when  fever  was 
among  them ;  but  of  course  they 
were  in  momentary  dread  of  a 
failure  in  these  strange  supplies. 

Greatly  to  the  public  surprise, 
when  the  result  of  the  public  sub- 
scription  was  known,  Lord  Kill- 
cullen came  forward  and  said  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  the   entire 

family  of  orphans. 

•  •  •  • 

When,  two  years  after  Mr.  Clam- 
pit's death,  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Wurstesser,  and  Miss  Clampit  of 
Killcullen,  was  announced  in  all 
the  papers,  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was  profoundly  astonished,  and 
many  matrons  were  disconcerted 
even  in  the  greater  island ;  but  there 
were  great  rejoicings  in  Killcullen, 
and  nothing  was  ever  afterwards 
heard  of  the  old  Earl  as  an  un- 
popular man.  His  relations  in 
England  used  to  hint  that  he  was 
in  his  dotage,  and  said  nothing  else 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  his 
folly  in  taking  a  girl  out  of  her 
proper  place,  and  making  such  a 
fuss  about  her,  and  having  her 
constantly  in  the  house  with  his 
foolish  and  impressionable  son. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  due 
to  the  old  Earl  to  remark  that  the 
corporation  of  Killcullen,  tho 
bishop,  and  functionaries  in  gene- 
ral, never  could  conscientiously  say 
that,  in  transacting  business  with 
him  about  this  time,  they  were 
aware  of  any  failure  in  his  intelli- 
gence or  shrewdness. 

27-2 
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'When  Boniface  VIII.  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne,  a.d.  1201,  the 
whole  Western  Church  was  punk 
in  ii  mo»t  deplorable  state  of  rice, 
superstition,  ami  degradation.  "The 
legates,"  p:ivh  Mo>heiin,  "  whom  the 
pontiff*  he nt  into  the  provinces  to 
represent  their  persons*,  and  exe- 
cute their  on! its.  imitated  perfectly 
the  avarice  mid  m^ilenee  of  their 
masters.  They  \iol.itcd  the  privi- 
leges iif  the  chapters,  deposed  of 
the  Mnaller.  and  >«  Mutinies  ef  tin* 
iii'-re  important,  i  ee!e>ias'.  ical  bene- 
fices, in  la\i>ur  nt'  Mu'h  a^  had  pained 
tlitm  by  bni  es,  or  Mich  like  consi- 
dcrat  i«<iiH  ;  extorted  tiiouev  from  the 
penple,  by  the  \ lit— t  and  most  ini- 
quitfu.*  means ;  M'tiutVii  the  imwarv 
by  forced  letti  rs  and  i  tin-r  Mra- 
taj«  u.s  if  ti.it  i.iturc;  excited 
tu:i. lilts  :iiii>'?i^  (he  Uiultitu>:e.  and 
\\i  re  ti. fin-fin  *  I  hi-  ringleaders  of 
the  im  «t  fur  ,  1,^  and  rebellious 
f.nt  •»!!•» :  e  in  :ril  «  n,  in  the  inu-t 
tcc.-iah  .s  k  an:. i  r.  the  mp;  m 
trath\a  •  ■!  r  !:.■•  nti  i  iudul:;ef.c:e«f 
and  dj-! ■•ijn!-i,i'd  t*.i  m»ei\e4  liy 
tevi  r:i!  a>  '*  ni"  pnt!jae\ .  Mi.l  m«re 
he.:.<>u-i  t  m  t.ie  |  r^ctices  u  w 
li.rl.t:  ■•i.eii ." 

On  the  ii::.-.!  «f  J.iMiary.  IlM»o. 
Homface  v.  a«  i  •  *i-eeravd  :r.d 
rrowr.ed  n  V  l^trr't,  !!••?:  ••. 
He  ti.it i  j  r- <  <  •  nM  t-i  tin-  /.«iVr,7/i 
to  It  flit'  ri-  e  ;  1  :.e  |  r.  er-»;  '"i 
is  repp  s«i.t-  ii  ••  th-  i:.n-t  v  :\:  i- 
tii-eiil  tva!  i  a:-  .  jr.  :■-  e\.  r  n.  :r- 
shallcd  •  *i  !».•"!  ;:  l  i-.vi-  ■■  . 
ited  i  ii  a  »■.  ti«  i,.  r-«\  w.\  m 
gei-ii-'.i  •■  i    .■  -•>•.€-  i.  !  ••  i  id 

llle  flu  a  !i  •■■•        •»  he.|!.  W  i:.ie 

g  of    \".  !  i    .• !  1  t*  e  It:  ii  • 


on  his  right  hand,  and  the  King  of 
Hungary  on  his  left — both  walking 
as  lackeys  on  foot!  On  his  return 
from  the  church  he  dined  in  public, 
and  the  two  kings  waited  upon  him 
behind  his  chair.  No  wonder,  whe;i 
kings  could  bring  themselves  so  to 
degrade  their  high  office,  through  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  preten- 
tions that  had  no  fouud.it  ion,  save 
in  forgery  anil  imposture — ii*i  won- 
der, we  say,  that  the  ignorant  and 
best >t ted  multitude  should  fallow  in 
their  wake,  and  imitate  their  con- 
tent ptil ile  self-abasement. 

Honifice  no  soiner  felt  himself 
in  the  firm  possession  <•!  po*.\er, 
than  he  gave  rein  to  hi*  arrogant. 
ambitious  disposition,  mil  r.»n> 
menced  to  embroil  the  Church  with 
the  Kwropean  powers.  Albert  of 
.\ii!*trii.  in  c  enplijnce  with  the 
superstitious  cii*toui  of  the  age, 
applied  to  the  K'ope  f«»r  confirma- 
tion of  hi*  title  as  King  of  the* 
KoMia!!*  ;  thereupon  the  niffii 
"Vicar  of  ("brut"  seiied  th.» 
Cro-.\n.  p!a -ed  it  on  hi*  o»n  he.il. 
a'.d  gra-'ijrg  a  sword.  floiiri«hett 
it.  ivb'inn;,    " //    %m   I,    rktt    an 

Ctt'r;    i*    M     /.   U'ko   am    Emperor  ; 

It    i-    I.  w.<*   w\  \  dt  feud  the  rij^Ms 
C  !    t'i'  I!  npre 

\\ :'.  n  I :;•»■«,  the  proud  Boniface 

f. . » i •  i ■  1  :I  •  « ;>iiletit  to  eat  h:s  own 
w  •'<!«.  lie  n  a'e  terms  with 
A'.'-rr.  n.'«!io.\le  l^eil  a-»d  r\i»-.- 
\\".  •  d  1  -s  t!?'-  a*  "Kin,'  v>f  thi» 
li  '  ..vi-p  '  wi.di*  in  return  the  |\i»  ■• 
g  !  fr  ■■  i  AiU-rt  an  ackf:o*le»1^- 
n  -n:  •■!*  1  •«  u«ur|*rd  aui'iority. 
I"  ji*  ac»  ■'>■■«  Vilj'i.eni  ran  lhu«:  — 
"  I    a'"».\-iw!e  x-iy   that  the  Bomati 
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Empire  has  been  transferred  by  the 
Holy  See,  from  the  Gieeka  to  the 
Germans,  in  the  person  of  Charle- 
magne; that  the  right  to  elect  a 
King  of  the  Romans,  destined  to 
be  Emperor,  has  been  aecorded  by 
the  Holy  See  to  certain  princes 
ecclesiastical  and  secular;  and  that 
the  kings  and  emperors  receive  from 
the  Holy  See  the  power  of  the 
sword." 

The  reason  why  the  Pope  made 
peace  with  Albert  was  a  desire  to 
get  him  to  declare  war  against 
Philip  of  France.  He  offered  him 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  urged 
him  to  undertake  its  conquest, 
which,  he  said,  could  be  easily 
accomplished,  as  the  French  were 
highly  discontented  with  Philip, 
and  ready  to  revolt  against  his 
authority.  At  the  Fame  time  ho 
wrote  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  pressing  them 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  France 
with  fresh  vigour  and  spirit,  and 
promising  to  support  them  with  all 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  in  the  possession  of  such  places 
belonging  to  France  as  they  should 
conquer.  Such  were  the  wicked 
machinations  of  this  ambitious, 
passionate,  and  vindictive  pontiff. 

"  Boniface  claimed  to  bo  lord  of  the 
whole  universe.  In  1295,  Kuggiero 
di  Loria,  having  taken  possession 
of  Gerba,  and  some  other  islands 
near  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  was 
induced  to  surrender  them  to  the 
Pope,  from  whom  he  again  received 
them  to  hold  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Holy  See,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  These  conditions  having 
been  agreed  to,  Boniface  issued  his 
Bull  of  Investiture,  to  confirm  Di 
Loria  as  the  possessor  of  his  African 
islands." — Raynaldus,  Ann.  1205, 
s.  xxxvi. 

''  On  the  authority  of  this  prece- 
dent, subsequent  Popes  claimed  a 
supreme  lordship  over  all  the  un- 
discovered portions  of  the  universe, 
continental  or  insular,  and  no  matter 


by  whom  discovered.  Thus,  two 
centuries  afterwards,  Alexander  VI. 
— the  infamous  Borgia — bestowed 
the  whole  extent  of  terra  incognita 
on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
by  simply  drawing  a  line  from  pole 
to  pole  on  a  map." — Giannone,  lib. 
xix.  c.  5. 

In  this  spirit  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, we  find  Boniface  insolently 
asserting  his  right  to  depose  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  confer 
their  kingdoms  on  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  In  this  way  he  disposed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardiuia  and 
Corsica,  in  fief  to  James  of  Arragon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  do 
homage  and  pay  tribute  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Holy  See ! 

In  1300  he  had  the  singular 
audacity  to  claim  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  as  his  rightful  inheritance, 
and  ho  sent  a  message  to  "Win- 
chelsey,  primate  of  England,  to  be 
delivered  personally  to  Edward  I., 
in  which  he  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  that  kingdom, 
which,  said  the  Pope,  <k  did,  and 
doth  still,  belong  in  full  right  to  the 
Church  of  Rome" 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that  this  was  the  first  time 
such  a  daring  pretension  had  been 
advanced ;  it  never  had  been  heard 
of  before.  Hume  characterizes  it 
as  "  a  claim  which  had  not  once 
been  heard  of,  but  which,  with  sin- 
gular confidence,  he  asserted  to  be 
full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  The  affir- 
mative style,  which  had  been  so 
successful  with  him  and  his  prede- 
cessors in  spiritual  contests,  was 
never  before  abused  after  a  more 
egregious  manner  in  any  civil  con- 
troversy."— History  of  England, 
c.  xiii. 

Edward  claimed  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and  sought  to  make  good 
his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  "Wal* 
singham,  of  St.  A 1  ban's,  does  not 
attribute  the  Pope's  intermeddling 
to  the  purest  of  motives,  and  as  he 
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was  a  Benedictine  monk,  surely  his 
evidence  ought  to  be  faithworthy. 
"  About  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  1300,"  he  says,  "  The  Scotch, 
knowing  all  things  to  be  saleable  at 
Mome,  sent  over  rich  presents  to  the 
J*ope,"  praying  hiin  to  interfere 
and  prevent  Edward  from  prose- 
cuting further  the  war  against 
them ;  whereupon  Boniface  thought 
the  best  excuse  for  his  intervention 
would  be  to  claim  Scotland  as  his 
own  lawful  inheritance. 

The  primate  Winchelsey,  in  deli- 
vering the  Pope's  rescript  to  Edward, 
advised  him  in  grandiloquous  style, 
to  render  prompt  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  the  papal  commands,  be- 
cause, he  said,  "  Jerusalem  would 
not  fail  to  protect  her  citizens,  and  to 
cherish,  like  Mount  Zion,  those  who 
trusted  in  the  Lord."    Edward  re- 

5 lied  contemptuously,  that "  neither 
fount  Zion  nor  Jerusalem  should 
prevent  him  from  maintaining  what 
all  the  world  knew  to  be  his 
right." 

then  summoned  a  Par^ 
Hament  to  assemble  at  Lincoln  in 
January,  1301,  laid  before  it  the 
Pope's  mandate,  and  asked  its  ad- 
vice.    An  able  and  very  spirited 
reply  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
104  peers  of  Parliament  who  were 
present,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  in 
the  name  of  the  barons  of  England. 
In  plain  and  resolute  terms  they 
told  him  he  had  no  rightful  claim 
whatever  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and    utterly  repudiated    his 
pretensions,     while     they      firmly 
maintained  the  claim  of  Edward 
as  lawful.     They  declared  that  al- 
though they  made  their  representa- 
tions to  the  Pope,  he  must  under- 
stand that  they   did  not  acknow- 
ledge  him  as  judge  or  arbiter  in 
what  concerned  the  right  of  the 
King— that  the  Crown  of  England 
was  free  and  sovereign;  they  had 
sworn  to  maintain  all  its  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and    would  not   permit 
the  King  himself,  were  he  willing, 


to  relinquish  or  impair  its  indepen- 
dencv. 

"  The  Kings  of  England,"  they 
go  on  to  declare  in  noble  language, 
"  have  never  pleaded,  or  been  bound 
to  plead,   respecting  their  rights, 
before  any  judge,  ecclesiastical  or 
secular.     Wherefore,  after  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  respecting  the 
contents  of  vour  letters,  it  was  our 
unanimous  resolve,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  shall  in  the  future  remain 
such,  that  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of    his    kingdom    of    Scotland,   or 
other  his  temporal  rights,  our  afore- 
said lord  the  King  shall  not  plead 
before  you,  nor  submit  in  any  man" 
ner  to  your  judgment ;  nor  suffer  his 
aforesaid  Hght   to  be  brought  into 
question  by  any  inquiry ;  nor  send 
agents  or  procurators  for  that  pur- 
pose into  your  presence.     For  such 
proceedings  would  be  to  the  mani- 
fest disherison  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  of  England  and   the   royal 
dignity,  the   evident  subversion  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  prejudice  of 
he   liberties,    customs,    and   laws, 
we  have  inherited  from  our 
fatherrto  the  observance  and  de- 
fence of^hich  we   are  bound  by 
our  oaths ;  tfL  which  we  will  main- 
tain to  the  best*",  our  power,  ar  J 
with  the  help  of  ad.wil^f'^; 
with    all    our    mighl^ 
Fcedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  927. 

Edward  also  wrote  a  pXi^jj3 
ter  to  the  Pope,  but  he  te*V    I 
that  his  object  in  doing  so  s! 
not  be  misunderstood.     His  le 
he  says,  is  not  to  bo  considered  as 
an  appeal  to  him,  or  as  "  in  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  judicious  plead- 
ing," but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  him  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain facts  which  render  it  "  plain 
and  notorious  that  the  said  king- 
dom of  Scotland  belong  to  us,  in 
full  right."     Thus  the  astounding 
claim  of  Boniface  was  firmly  met 
and  successfully  resisted.    But  was 
he    infallible    when  he    made   it? 
Did  he  speak  with   the  voice  "f 


of 
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veracity  when  he  declared  that  his 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
was  "  full,  entire,  and  derived  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  ?  "  This 
is  not  an  unimportant  point,  but  it 
is  rather  perplexing. 

The  Pope's  next  exploit  was  to 
claim  the  Hungarian  crown  as  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
having  conferred  it  on  a  minion 
of  his  own,  the  Huugarian  nobles 
ventured  to  protest  against  such 
outrageous  proceedings,  and  gave 
their  allegiance  to  a  prince  of  their 
own.  Whereupon  Boniface  ad- 
dressed his  legate  in  Hungary 
thus  : — "  The  Roman  pontiff  estab- 
lished by  Qod  over  Icings  and  their 
kingdoms,  sovereign  chief  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  Church  militant, 
and  holding  the  first  rank  above  all 
mortals,  sitteth  in  tranquillity  on 
the  throne  of  judgment,  and  scat- 
tered away  all  evil  with  his  eyes. 
You  have  yet  to  learn  that  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  King 
of  Hungary,  offered  and  gave  that 
kingdom  to  the  Bomau  Church,  not 
willing  to  assume  the  crown  on  his 
own  Authority,  but  rather  to  receive 
it  from  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
since  he  knew,  that  no  man  taketh 
this  honour  on  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  Popes 
falsified  history  whenever  it  suited 
their  ambitious  purposes,  and  this 
they  could  do  with  an  assured 
impunity  in  benighted  and  illite- 
rate ages,  when  there  were  few  to 
challenge  their  assertions.  No  such 
gift  of  the  kingdom  was  ever  made 
by  Stephen,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Hungarian  monarchy,  a.d. 
997,  and,  having  established  Chris- 


tianity, received  from  the  Pope  the 
title  of  Apostolic  King,  which  is 
still  borne  oy  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, as  King  of  Hungary. 

The  severest  and  most  humiliat- 
ing contest  in  which  Boniface  be- 
came involved,  was  with  Philip  IV. 
of  France,  who  in  violence  of  dis- 
position, and  determination  to  resist 
papal  aggression,  was  admirably 
qualified  to  cope  with  such  an  an- 
tagonist. The  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  had  grown  up  under 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  published 
by  Louis  IX.,  a.d.  1269.  The  sixth 
article  of  that  celebrated  ordinance 
is  directed  against  the  right  claimed 
by  the  Popes  to  levy  tribute  and 
taxes  in  all  the  states  of  Europe. 
It  says :  "  We  prohibit  any  one 
from,  in  any  manner,  levying  and 
collecting  the  pecuniary  exactions 
and  heavy  charges  which  the  Court 
of  Eome  has  imposed,  or  may  here- 
after impose,  upon  the  Church  in 
our  kingdom,  and  by  which  it  has 
been  miserably  impoverished — un- 
less it  be  for  a  reasonable  and  very 
urgent  case,  or  by  inevitable  neces- 
sity, and  with  the  free  and  ex- 
press consent  of  the  King  and  the 
Church." — Fleury,  Hist.  Eccle*., 
liv.  lxxxvi.,  sec.  1. 

The  Kings  both  of  France  and 
England  claimed  the  right  to  tax 
the  Church  for  State  purposes, 
and  Boniface  having  heard  that 
they  had  levied  contributions  on 
their  clerical  as  well  as  their  lay 
subjects,  published  in  consequence 
the  celebrated  bull  known  as  Cleri- 
cis  Laicos*  in  which  he  anathe- 
matizes and  excommunicates  all 
who  shall  hereafter  exact  any  con- 
tributions from  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons or  property,  whether  they  be 


*  The  edict  of  a  Pope  is  called  a  bull,  from  bulla,  the  seal,  which  is  either  of  gold,  or 
silver,  or  lead,  with  the  heads  of  Feter  and  Paul  on  one  side,  and  the  name  of  the  Pope  and 
year  of  his  pontificate  on  the  reverse.  The  bulls  are  always  in  Latin,  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  and  known  are  taken  from  the  first  words,  generally,  one,  two,  or 
three.  Thus,  we  have  the  famous  bull,  known  as  Unijaiitu*  ;  another  as  Unam  Sanctam ; 
and  another  as  In  cocna  Domini. 
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dictment  against  the  Pope,  in  which 
he  was  publicly  charged  with  here- 
sies, simony,  and  many  other  vices, 
and  demanding  the  assembling  of 
an  oecumenical  council  to  depose 
so  disgraceful  a  pontiff. 

The  Pope's  bull  was  then  burnt 
publicly  in  Paris,  and  the  fact  made 
known  over  the  whole  city  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  Philip,  in  a  spirited 
address  to  his  Parliament,  repu- 
diated with  scorn  and  indignation 
any  temporal  allegiance  as  due  by 
the  kings  of  France  to  the  Eomau 
See,  and  in  this  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally sustained  by  his  barons. 

The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
wero  in  a  delicate  position.  They 
desired  to  keep  in  with  both  King 
and  Pope.  They  professed  an  ardent 
desire  to  maiutain  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom,  and  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  obey  the  Pope's  sum- 
mons, and  repair  to  Rome.  But 
this  the  King  and  barons  indig- 
nantly refused. 

In  this  extremity  the  clergy  wrote 
to  the  Pope,  praying  that  they  might 
be  released  from  the  obligation  of 
obeying  the  papal  summons,  be- 
cause they  feared  that  if  they  should 
run  counter  to  the  national  feeling, 
not  only  a  rupture  between  France 
and  Koine  would  follow,  but  also 
between  the  clergy  and  laity. 
"The  laity,"  they  say,  "absolutely 
fly  from  our  society,  and  repel  us 
from  their  conferences  and  councils, 
as  if  we  wero  guilty  of  treason 
against  them.  They  despise  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  from  whatso- 
ever quarter  they  may  come,  and 
are  preparing  and  taking  pre- 
cautions to  render  them  useless." 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Secies.,  liv.  xc.  sec. 
ix.)  The  Pope  replied,  upbraiding 
the  clergy  for  their  want  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
persisted  in  commanding  their  at- 
tendance at  Rome. 

The  barons  also  wrote  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  complaining 
indignantly   of   the   insolent    pre- 


tensions of  Boniface,  to  whom  they 
imputed  all  the  responsibility  for 
what  had  taken  place.  In  reply, 
the  cardinals  did  not  affirm  that 
the  title  of  the  King  of  France  to 
his  temporalities  was  derived  from 
the  Pope,  but  they  declared  "  that 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that 
the  Pope,  as  chief  of  the  spiritual 
hierarchy,  can  dispense  with  the  sin 
of  every  man  living." 

The  Pope  held  his  council  at 
Rome,  but  only  a  very  few  of  the 
French  prelates  attended;  ho  never- 
theless availed  himself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  promulgate  the  famous  Bull 
Vnam  Sand  am.  The  great  political 
proposition  announced  and  enforced 
by  this  audacious  decretal,  is  the 
complete  subordination  and  sub- 
serviency of  the  temporal,  or  civil 
power,  to  the  supremacy  of  tho 
spiritual.  Christ's  Vicar  has  two 
swords — one,  spiritual,  he  wields 
himself;  the  other,  material,  ho 
confides  to  temporal  potentates, 
who  are  to  obey  his  behests.  Thus 
the  spiritual  sword  is  supreme — it 
rules  over  and  directs  the  material, 
while  it  is  not  answerable  for  any 
of  its  deeds  to  human  judgment  or 
authority — it  is  amenable  to  God 
alone  !  And  this  grand  audacious 
declaration  winds  up  in  the  follow- 
ing astounding  words :  "  Wherefore, 
we  declare,  define,  and  pronounce, 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  every  human  being  that 
he  be  subject  to  the  Boman  pon- 
tiff" 

On  the  very  day  that  this  blas- 
phemous bull  was  issued,  Boniface 
fulminated  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  or  other  persons 
who  should  dare  to  impede  or 
prevent  any  one  who  desired  to 
visit  the  Holy  See.  It  was  well 
understood  that  this  was  directed 
against  Philip,  for  putting  a  pro* 
hibition  on  his  clergy,  but  such  a 
brut um  fulmen  commanded  no  re- 
spect. 
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After  some  negotiations  for  peace, 
-which  were  altogether  thwarted  by 
the  insufferable  violence  and  pre- 
tensions of  Boniface,  Philip  resolved 
on  a  measure  the  Popes  always 
dreaded — to  call  a  general  council 
of  the  Church,  to  take  the  Pope's 
proceedings  into  consideration,  and 
pronounce  judgment  thereon.  At 
that  time  the  general  belief  of  the 
Church,  was,  that  the  Pope  was  only 
amenable  to  a  general  council.  No 
one  then  imagined  that  a  Pope  was 
personally  infallible.  Such  an  out- 
rageous doctrine  had  no  acceptance 
whatever.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
boasted  intelligence  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
perpetrate  such  a  scandal — to  pro- 
claim a  doctrine  so  dishonouring  to 
God,  and  so  revolting  to  common 
sense. 

As  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
the  Pope  should  attend  the  general 
council  of  the  Church  summoned 
by  Philip,  and  as  it  was  certain  he 
would  not  do  so  voluntarily,  a  plan 
was  arranged  to  capture  him. 

Boniface  had  persecuted  certain 
members  of  the  illustrious  Colonna 
family,  who  had  fled  to  Paris  for  pro- 
tection. The  great  De  Nogaret, 
Chancellor  of  France,  conceived  a 
scheme  in  his  bold  and  intrepid 
mind  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  Pope  at  the  council  by  kid- 
napping him !  Accordingly,  he 
engaged  the  members  of  the  Co- 
lonna family,  who  were  in  Paris,  to 
further  his  views,  and  they  entered 
heartily  into  the  plan.  Some  of  the 
family  passed  into  Italy  disguised, 
collected  partisans,  and,  it  is  alleged, 
corrupted  some  of  the  papal  house- 
hold. 

The  Pope  did  not  generally  re- 
side in  Eome,  but  at  his  birth- 
place, Anagni,  some  five-and-forty 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the 
imperial  city.  In  September,  1303, 
in  his  residence,  he  was  zealously 
engaged  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  an  awful  bull  that  was 


to  astonish  the  world,  and  confound 
his  enemies.  He  had  resolved  to 
publish  it  on  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  the  8th  of 
September,  and  in  it  he  declared 
"  that,  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
had  the  power  to  govern  kings  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter* s  vessel  / "  But 
his  daring  and  glowing  dreams  of 
universal  supremacy  were  rather 
rudely  interrupted. 

Never  was  a  more  adventurous 
and  hazardous  expedition  under- 
taken. De  Nogaret  collected  a 
tried  band  of  some  three  hundred, 
with  whom  he  set  out  from  Paris, 
entered  Italy,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  vicinity  of  Anagni,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Colonna,  and  the 
partisans  they  had  collected. 

The  portentous  bull  was  to  be 
promulgated  on  the  8th,  but  early* 
on  the  7th  the  citizens  of  Anagni 
were  aroused  by  a  great  commotion 
outside  their  gates,  and  before  they 
could  ascertain  the  cause,  the  streets 
were  swept  by  a  body  of  three  hun- 
dred horse,  followed  bv  a  number  of 
partisans  on  foot,  with  the  banners 
of  France  floating  aloft,  and  shout- 
ing "Success  to  the  King  of 
Prance !  "  "  Death  to  Pope  Boni- 
face!" On  they  rushed  to  the 
papal  palace,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle,  a  very  faint  show  of  re- 
sistance, all  the  papal  attendants 
fled,  and  left  the  Pope  to  the  mercy 
of  his  enemies. 

In  this  dire  emergency,  Boni- 
face is  represented  as  having  mani- 
fested a  spirit  and  fortitude  worthy 
of  all  admiration.  Deserted  by  his 
cardinals,  household,  and  guards — 
thus  surprised  and  abandoned,  he 
exclaimed,  "Since  I  am  betrayed, 
as  Jesus  Christ  was  betrayed,  I  will 
at  least  die  like  a  Pope ! " 

He  forthwith  put  on  his  ponti- 
fical robes,  placed  the  crown  of 
Constantino  on  his  head,  grasped 
the  keys  and  the  cross,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
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He  was  then  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  as  he  thus  sat 
in  state  with  all  outward  calmness, 
he  presented  a  most  venerable  and 
imposing  appearance. 

The  first  who  burst  into  his 
presence  was  Sciarra  Colonna,  who, 
it  is  alleged,  intended  to  slay  him, 
but  was  awed  by  his  dignified  com- 
posure, and  grandeur  of  deportment. 
De  Nogaret,  however,  followed,  and, 
without  hesitation,  informed  Boni- 
face that  he  must  attend  the  gene- 
ral council  about  to  meet  at  Lyons, 
and  submit  himself  to  its  decision. 
— "  William  de  Nogaret  descended 
from  a  race  of  heretics,"  replied 
the  Pope,  "is  it  from  thee,  and 
such  as  thee,  that  I  can  patiently 
endure  indignity  ?  "  * 

Thus,  observes  a  contemporary 
writer,  Bernardus  Guidonis, "  Boni- 
face, who  had  made  kings,  bishops, 
religious,  and  the  whole  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  people,  fear  and  tremble, 
was  himself  seized  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and,  thirsting  too  much 
after  gold,  lost  his  treasure,  that 
prelates  may  learn  from  his  ex- 
ample not  to  rule  proudly  over  the 
clergy  and  people,  but  to  cherish 
them,  and  strive  to  be  rather  loved 
than  feared." 

Meantime,  the  French  and  their 
Italian  partisans,  wild  with  exulta- 
tion, broke  from  all  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  scattered  themselves 
in  greedy  search  of  plunder,  and  the 
dav  closed  on  a  scene  of  riotous 
debauchery.  This  gave  the  in- 
habitants time  to  recover  from  the 
panic  that  had,  at  first,  seized  and 
paralyzed  them.  Observing,  too, 
the  weakness  of  the  invading  force, 
they  felt  shame  at  having  given  way 
before  it,  and  urged  by  some  leaders, 


they  flew  to  arms,  and  then  ensued 
a  fierce  hand-to-hand  contest,  which 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  nearly 
all  the  French  and  their  allies.  De 
Nogaret,  seeing  the  disastrous  ter- 
mination of  bis  daring  exploit,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  to  carry 
off  the  Pope,  rallied  a  few  of  his 
followers,  cut  his  way  out  of  the 
city,  and  made  g6od  his  retreat  to> 
France. 

Humiliated  and  infuriated  by 
the  indignity  he  had  endured,  the 
imperious  spirit  of  the  insulted 
pontiff  gave  vent  to  its  anguish 
in  paroxysms  of  rage  and  impre- 
cations of  vengeance.  He  repaired 
at  once  to  Rome,  and  found  some 
relief  in  thundering  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Philip  of 
France,  De  Nogaret,  and  all  who 
aided  or  abetted  in  the  foul  outrage 
on  his  sacred  person.  But  with 
intense  sensitiveness,  he  brooded 
over  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered, 
till  the  vehemence  of  passion  vio- 
lently affected  his  mind,  when  at 
last,  physically  exhausted  as  well 
as  mentally  prostrated,  death  mer- 
cifully terminated  his  turbulent 
career  on  the  10th  of  October,  just 
thirty-one  days  after  the  attack 
of  De  Nogaret. 

His  last  hours  were  sad  in9  the 
extreme.  "  He  was  attended  by  an 
ancient  servant,  who  exhorted  him 
to  confide  himself  in  his  calamity  te 
the  Consoler  of  the  afflicted.  But 
Boniface  made  no  reply.  His  eyes 
were  haggard,  his  mouth  white  with 
foam,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
silence.  He  passed  the  day  with- 
out nourishment,  the  night  without 
repose;  and  when  he  found  that 
his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  that 
his  end   was    not  far  distant,  he 


^  •  "The  ancestors  of  Nogaret  had  atoned  for  their  errors  in  the  flames.  But  the  expres- 
sion of  the  pontiff  was  not  prompted  by  any  offence  he  felt  at  that  barbarity  ;  not  by  any 
tonsciousness  of  the  iniquity  of  his  own  aggression,  or  any  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  retri- 
bution ;  it  proceeded  simply  from  the  sectarian  hatred  which  swelled  in  his  own  breast, 
which  he  felt  to  be  implacable,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  mutual." — W adding  ton*  ^ 
Hitt.  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
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removed  nil  bid  attendant?,  that 
there  might  be  no  witness  to  bis 
final  feebleness  and  bis  parting 
struggle.  After  some  interval  bis 
domestics  burst  into  the  room,  and 
beheld  bis  body  stretched  on  the 
bed,  stiff  and  cold.  The  staff  which 
he  carried  bore  the  mark  of  his 
teeth,  and  was  covered  with  foam, 
his  white  locks  were  stained  with 
blood,  and  his  head  so  closely 
wrapped  in  the  counterpane,  that 
he  was  believed  to  have  anticipated 
his  impending  death  bv  violence 
and  suffocation. "  —  Waddinqfon, 
Hist,  of  Church n  vol.  i.  p.   110. 

Thus,  miserably  departed  the 
perturbed  spirit  of  one  of  the  most 
ambitious,  imperious,  vindictive, 
cruel,  and  avaricious  pontiffs  that 
ever  added  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  increased  its  supersti- 
tion?, and  by  audacious  meddling 
with  temporal  matters  created 
strife  between  nation?,  and  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe. 
Though  his  rule  did  not  extend 
over  eight  years,  yet  were  they 
years  of  great  activity  in  evil-doing. 
Ilis   pontificate  was  thus  depicted 

bv  a   versifier  of  the   dav : — 

•>  .- 

t:  Ingredihir    Yulpes,    regaat    Leo, 
scd  Can  is  exit ; 
Re  tandem  vera  si  sic   fuit,  cccc 
Chimmra!  " 

In  contemplating  the  conduct  of 
Boniface,  and  similar  popes,  how 
is  it  possible  for  papal  apologists 
in  the  present  day,  like  Dr. 
Manning,  to  assert,  with  any  re- 
gard to  historical  truth,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  popedom  never 
extended,  and  does  not  note  extend \ 
to  a  universal  supremacy  both  in 
spirituals  and  temporals,  over 
Christendom  ?  No  doubt  wo  treat 
with  ridicule  and  supreme  con- 
tempt such  monstrous  pretensions 
at  the  present  day ;  but  though  the 
papal  "snake  is  scotched,"  it  ob- 
viously is  "  not  killed,"  for  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the 


pretensions  so  audaciously  aud  mur- 
derously urged  by  Gregory  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  aud 
other  Popes  to  a  supreme  temporal 
dominion,  have  never  been  authori- 
tatively repudiated  or  renounced 
down  to  the  present  time! 

So  far,  indeed,  from  any  mani- 
festation of  a  desire  to  renounce 
pretensions  to  a  divine  right  of 
interference  in  temporal  concerns, 
what  does  the  policy  of  the  present 
Pope  disclose  ? — why,  a  perpetual, 
most  audacious,  and  impertinent 
interference  with  the  temporal 
policy  of  States.  He  has  had  the 
extreme  arrogance  to  excommuni- 
cato Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of 
Italy,  by  whose  generous  com- 
miseration he  exists.  In  the  same 
senseless  ban  he  included  the  illus- 
trious Cavour,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent men  who  contributed  to  estab- 
lish Italian  Unity,  and  out  of  petty 
principalities  to  build  up  and  con- 
solidate a  great  Italian  nation. 

There  can  bo  no  disguise  or  mis- 
take about  the  fact,  that  the  policy 
of  the  present  Pope — even  in  the 
pitiable  decadence  and  absolute 
impotence  of  his  power — has  still 
the  smack  of  Hildebrand  about  it ! 
He,  secure  in  his  utter  helplessness, 
can  vent  his  anathemas  at  pleasure, 
for  no  one  now  minds  them.  He 
has  declared  laws  passed  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  null  and  void, 
and  prohibited  obedience  to  them. 
The  impunity  with  which  he  has 
done  this,  sulely  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Italians  do  not  now 
mind  the  cursings  of  the  old  man 
in  the  Vatican. 

In  other  States  it  is  different.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  he  has  most 
audaciously  assumed  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  laws  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament !  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  imagine  anything  to  trans- 
cend the  fatal  infatuation  of  the 
Pope  and  his  advisers,  in  the  policy 
pursued  towards  Germany.  All 
they  have  hitherto  done  has  only 
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had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  infallible  Pope,  and 
his  authorities,  even  among  ortho- 
dox Catholics,  more  and  more  into 
derision  and  contempt. 

Boniface  was  succeeded  by  Bene- 
dict XI.,  who  was  in  every  respect 
the  exact  counterpart  of  his  prede- 
cessor. On  his  accession  to  the 
pontificate  he  repealed,  without 
solicitation,  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation which  Boniface  had  fulmi- 
nated against  Philip  of  France,  and 
his  dominions ;  but  no  entreaties  or 
influence  could  induce  him  to  par- 
don Do  Nogaret,  for  the  outrages 
he  had  committed  on  the  ghostly 
majesty  and  sacred  person  of 
Christ's  Vicar ! 

But  De  Nogaret  was  made  of 
stern  stuff,  and  his  sovereign  sup- 
ported him.  In  contemptuous  dis- 
regard alike  of  papal  curses  and 
papal  absolutions,  Do  Nogaret  pre- 
ferred at  Home  his  Bill  of  Indict- 
ment against  the  defunct  Boniface ; 
and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
adjudged  guilty,  and  his  memory 
branded  as  infamous. 

While  these  proceedings  were 
going  on,  Benedict,  having  only 
ruled  a  few  months,  died  suddenly, 
under  circumstances  that  excited 
suspicion  of  his  having  been  poi- 
soned— a  suspicion,  we  must  remark, 
that  in  those  dark  and  ignorant 
ages  was  commonly  excited  when- 
ever the  sudden  demise  of  any  pro- 
minent person  occurred. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the 
fallible  electors  of  an  infallible 
Pope  spent  eleven  months  divinely 
wrangling  over  the  election  of  an 
infallible  successor!  "Was  ever 
human  credulity  so  taxed  ?  At  last 
the  influence  of  excommunicated 
De  Nogaret  prevailed,  and  he  ob- 
tained what  was  considered  a  great 
triumph  for  Franco  in  the  election 
of  a  creature  of  his  own,  who,  on 
assuming  t!w»  tiara,  took  the  name 
of  Clement  V. 


Clement  was  a  mere  puppet  of 
Philip  of  France,  to  whom  he  solely 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  popedom. 
Mosheim  says,  that  in  his  intense 
hatred  of  Boniface,  Philip  insisted 
that  his  dead  body  should  be  dug 
up  and  publicly  burned ;  "but 
Clement  averted  this  infamy  by  his 
advice  and  entreaties,  promising 
implicit  obedience  to  the  King  in 
everything  else." 

With  Clement's  pontificate  com- 
menced what  papal  writers  deplore 
as  The  Babylonian  Captivity,  be- 
cause the  papal  residence  was  re- 
moved from  Home  to  Avignon,  and 
remained  there  for  some  seventy 
years.  But  during  those  years 
grave  events  took  place,  that  throw 
great  light  on  the  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy,  and  make  us  wonder 
while  we  deplore  the  superstitious 
infatuation  of  mankind. 

The  pontificate  of  Clement  was 
otherwise  remarkable  for  the  sanc- 
tion he  gave  to  the  suppression  and 
persecution  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars,  on  charges  that  were 
scandalously  false.  He  also  ordered 
a  new  crusade  to  be  preached  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  reversed  a  great  deal  of  what 
Boniface  had  done,  and  canonized 
Celestine  V.,  whom  he  had  so 
barbarously  treated.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  rule  Italy  was  a 
prey  to  contending  factions,  and 
after  occupying  without  honouring 
the  •' Chair  of  St.  Peter"  for  nearly 
nine  years,  he  died  in  April,  1314. 
In  1339  his  body  was  translated  to 
a  magnificent  monument  of  alabas- 
ter that  had  been  designed  and 
erected  by  his  nephew  at  St.  Lucia, 
in  France.  The  coffin  was  of  pure 
silver,  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones,  and  cost  an  immense  sum. 
In  1577  the  monument  was  broken 
into,  plundered,  and  destroyed,  and 
the  Pope's  remains  burnt  by  some 
follower*,  it  is  alleged,  of  Calvin's. 
(To  be  continued) 
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HISTOBY   OP  THE   CONNAUGHT   CIECUIT. 

By  Oliver  J.  Burke,  Esq.,  Babbisteb-at-Law. 


CHAPTEB   VII. 

a.d.  1786.— Amosost  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  Connaught 
bar,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  duel- 
ling. No  gentleman  would  then 
think  of  going  circuit  until  he 
had  "  smelt  powder ; "  scarcely  an 
assizes  passed  without  a  number 
of  duels;  and  many  members  of 
the  bar,  practising  ninety  years 
ago,  owed  their  eminence  neither 
to  their  powers  of  eloquence,  nor 
to  their  legal  abilities,  but  to  a 
spirit  of  daring,  and  to  the  number 
of  duels  they  had  fought.  Though 
traceable  back  to  the  early  days 
of  chivalry,  this  practice  did  not 
become  general  in  England  until 
the  barbarous  custom  of  wearing 
swords,  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress, 
was  introduced  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  swords  were  girt  on 
the  knights  and  men  of  war,  when 
they  were  arrayed  for  the  deadly 
struggle ;  and  we  find  amongst 
Montfaucon's  "  Monuments  of  the 
French  Monarchy,"  only  one  ex- 
ample of  a  person  under  the  rank 
of  knight,  previous  to  the  timo  of 
Charles  VIII.,  wearing  a  sword. 
The  duelling  mania  does  not  seem 
to  have  commenced  in  Ireland 
until  after  the  wars  of  William  III., 
nor  to  have  come  down  farther 
than  the  year  1829.  The  effect  of 
the  wars  of  William  was  to  dis- 
band, by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Irish  around,  numbers  of  military 


men,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  without  employment  or 
means  of  living,  yet  who  adhered 
with  tenacity  to  the  rank  and 
feelings  of  gentlemen.  They  were 
naturally  susceptible  of  slight  or 
insult,  and  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  resent  such  by  an  appeal  to 
their  Jfomiliar  weapons,  the  sword 
or  the  pistol.  Their  opponents 
the  Williamites  had  likewise  been 
soldiers,  and  were  not  likely  to 
treat  with  due  respect  ruined  and 
defeated  men.  These  causes,  act- 
ing on  temperaments  naturally  hot 
and  irritable,  brought  on  constant 
collisions,  which  became,  so  to 
speak,  the  fashion,  and  soon  ex- 
tended to  all  classes. 

In  the  list  of  single  combats* 
and  they  are  many,  that  took  place 
in  Ireland,  during  the  century  and 
a  half  following  the  revolution, 
there  are  not  half-a-dozen  that 
deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of 
tho  country  — judges,  barristers, 
doctors,  and  country  gentlemen, 
were  all  fighting  one  with  the 
other.  In  the  history  of  other 
countries  the  fate  of  people  has 
more  than  once  been  decided  bj 
single  combat.  Without  running 
the  risk  of  being  called  pedantic, 
let  us  ask,  who  can  read  of  the 
duel  between  Achilles  and  the 
Trojan  Hector,  or,  in  the  succeed- 
ing century,  between  David  and 
Goliab,  without  feelings  of  admira- 
tion— and  who  can  compare  those 
men,  or  the  causes  for  which  they 
fought,  with  the  petty  squabbles  of 
which  we  speak  ?     Instances  there 
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are,  and  they  are  many — we  have 
already  noticed  some  of  them — 
where  the  opposite  counsel  settled, 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  a  legal 
argument  raised  in  the  course  of 
a  trial.  Not  to  travel  out  of  the 
Connaught  circuit,  we  find  that 
Lord  Clonmel,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  fought  Lord 
Tyrawly ;  that  Lord  Norbury,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas, 
fought  George  Robert  Fitz-Gerald ; 
and  that  Sir  Harding  Gifford,  who 
had  frequently  gone  on  that  circuit, 
and  who  was  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  fought,  and  was 
wounded  by  the  unfortunate  Bagnel 
Hervey,  a  barrister,  who  was  in 
aftcrtimes  celebrated  as  a  rebel 
leader. 

The  practice  of  duelling  had  be- 
come so  stamped  on  the  face  of 
society  during  the  last  century, 
that  a  regular  code  of  laws  to 
regulate  its  practice  was  drawn  up 
at  the  Galway  Spring  Assizes  of 
1777,  and  was  adopted  at  the 
Clonmel  Summer  Assizes  in  the 
same  year,  by  delegates  from  Gal- 
way, Mayo,  Sligo,  Eoscommon,  and 
Tipperary. 

The  rules  adopted  at  this  solemn 
conclave  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
and  nro  signed  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Eyan,  and  countersigned  by 
tho  secretaries,  Mr.  Keogh  and 
Mr.  Bodkin.  These  were  in  full 
force  for  many  subsequent  years, 
and  were  accepted  as  the  laws  of 
honour  by  the  highest  notabilities 
of  the  state.  This  singular  national 
document  is  still  extant,  though 
happily  now  never  appealed  to — 
would  that  it  had  never  seen  the 
light !  How  many  young  and 
thoughtless  men  have  perished, 
owing  to  the  barbarous  custom 
from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  which 
it  gave  a  sanction ! 

The  summer  circuit  of  1786 
immediately  following  the  trial  at 
the  adjourned  Spring  Assizes  of 
George   Eobert  Fit  z-Ge raid,   pre- 


sents but  few  features  worthy  of 
notice.  The  assizes  for  the  counties 
of  Eoscommon  and  Sligo  were 
maiden  ones,  so  [also  were  those  of 
the  county  of  Leitrim.  Free  from 
crime  as  this  last-mentioned  county 
was,  there  yet  occurred  an  unhappy 
difference  between  two  gentlemen 
attending  the  assizes  at  the  county- 
town  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  which 
caused  subsequently  the  murder 
of  the  one  and  the  death  on  the 
gallows  of  the  other.  The  facta 
are  shortly  these.  Mr.  Eobert 
Keon  was  an  attorney  practising 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  Mr. 
George  Nugent  Eeynolds  was  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  position 
in  the  same  county.  Some  contra- 
diction having  taken  place  between 
them,  the  former  horsewhipped  the 
latter  outside  the  court-house,  in 
which  the  judge  of  assize  was  at 
the  moment  administering  justice. 
Magistrates,  too,  were  present,  yet 
neither  party  was  arrested — for  no 
Connaught  gentleman  would  have 
then,  for  an  instant,  thought  of 
putting  a  stop  to  an  encounter, 
by  so  ignoble  a  proceeding  as  bind- 
ing over  the  parties  to  keep  the 
peace.  For  the  moment  this  affair 
terminated  with  the  horsewhipping, 
but  later  on  sad  events  occurred, 
which  we  shall  relate  subsequently 
in  chronological  order. 

This  was  the  only  incident  worth 
remembering  at  the  Carrick  As- 
sizes, and  the  judges  continued 
their  circuit.  In  Castlebar,  one 
James  Foy,  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted at  the  adjourned  assizes 
out  two  months  before,  at  Castle- 
bar, of  the  murder  of  Patrick 
Eandal  McDonnell,  was  now  put 
on  his  trial,  at  the  Ballinrobe 
Assizes,  for  having  been  an  acces- 
sory to  the  same  murder.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  tried  and  acquitted 
{autre  fois  acquit),  and  that  being 
acquitted  of  the  principal  offence, 
he  could  not  now  be  tried  as  an 
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accessory.  The  Crown  insisted 
that  he  could,  and  that  the  offence 
for  which  he  had  been  acquitted, 
and  that  for  which  he  was  now 
arraigned,  were  different  substantive 
offences.  The  presiding  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Bradstreet,  considered  this 
a  very  nice  question,  but  said  he 
would  direct  the  jury  to  find  for 
the  Crown,  although  he  felt  he  was 
wrong  in  doing  so.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  he  differed  from  other 
learned  judges,  and  declared  that 
he  would,  therefore,  be  glad  that 
a  writ  of  error  were  taken,  and  the 
law  finally  settled  on  the  point. 
The  jury  then  found  as  directed, 
a  writ  of  error  was  brought,  and 
judgment  was  finally  given  in 
favour  of  the  view  taken  by  Sir 
Samuel  Bradstreet. 

The  Crown  lawyers  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  Messrs.  James  O'Hara, 
Patterson,  and  St.  George  Daly. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  were 
Messrs.  Charles  O'Hara,  Ulick 
Burke,  George  J.  Browne,  Blosset, 
Stanley,  Williams,  and  Whitestone. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  trials  for 
the  murder  of  Patrick  Bandal 
McDonnell.  Scotch  Andrew  (our 
readers  will  remember  his  connec- 
tion with  that  crime)  died  soon  after 
of  a  loathsome  disease  in  the  gaol 
of  Castlebar;  so  loathsome,  indeed, 
that  even  the  hospital  nurses  feared 
to  approach  him,  as  he  lay  accursed 
with  the  morbus  pedicular  is.  Left 
alone  on  his  last  night,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed — the  rats 
having  gnawed  into  his  vitals,  it 
was  said,  even  before  life  was  ex- 
tinct !  George  Eobert  Fitz-Gerald'a 
wife  saw  him  dead  ;  she  then  left 
Ireland,  and,  retiring  to  a  convent 
in  a  Catholic  country,  found  there 
— let  us  hope—that  peace  which 
she  had  failed  to  find  in  married 
life.  She  had  had  no  children  ;  but 
her  husband  left  one  child,  a 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  who 
went  to  reside,  while  yet  very 
young,  with  her  uncle  Mr.   Con- 


nolly, at  Castletown,  in  the  county 
of   Kildare.      She    there  received 
from    Lady  Louisa    Connolly,   his 
wife,  all  that  fond  attention  that  her 
peculiar  position  required.    Several 
years   passed   over,   and   she   still 
knew  nothing  of  her  father's  tragic 
end  ;  it  was  a  sad  chance  revealed  it 
to  her.     Blest  with  talents,  youth, 
and  beauty,  her  society  was  courted 
by   the  highest  in  the   county  of 
Kildare ;  amongst  them  there  was 
one — it  is  again  the  old  story — who 
passionately  loved  her,  and  whose 
Jove  was  returned.     On  an  evening 
when  he  was  expected  at  Castle* 
town,  and  while  she  was  vet  await- 
mg  his  arrival,  she  almost  uncon- 
sciously mounted  the  library  ladder, 
and,  taking  down  a  book  that  lay 
buried    under    a  heap  of  papers, 
turned  over  its  leaves.     The  name 
of    George     Eobert    Fitz- Gerald 
caught  her  eye ;  she  read  there  the 
story  that  had  been  concealed  from 
her — the  story  of  his  crimes  and  of 
hia  end ;  read  them  with  feelings 
who  can  pourtray?     To  her  lover 
she  told  the  secret  that  had  been 
hidden  from  both,  bade  him  fare- 
well   for    ever,    and    never    more 
entered  into  society.     The  bloom 
soon  faded  from  her  cheek,  a  rapid 
consumption  set  in,  and  she  sank 
burdened  with  sorrow  into  an  early  - 
grave. 

The  lawless  acts  for  which  the 
gentry  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  were  remarkable  in  the  last 
century,  were  far  from  being  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  death  of  George 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald.  In  the  same 
year  a  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  assumed 
to  be  the  descendant  of  the  ancient 
line  of  the  Connaught  kings,  took 
upon  himself  the  state  of  prince, 
and,  collecting  a  force  of  a  thousand 
men,  fortified  himself  in  an  inland 
or  oasis  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  bog, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  dispossess 
many  Croniwellian  proprietors  of 
their  estates  worth  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year.    Ho  did  many  other 
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acts  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  local  magistracy.* 

a.d.  1787. — The  judges  for  the 
Connaught  circuit  at  the  Lent  As- 
sizes of  this  year  were  Prime  Ser- 
jeant Fitz-Gerald  and  Serjeant 
Toler,  afterwards  Lord  Norbury, 
two  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  their 
day.  The  Prime  Serjeant  was 
never  known  to  give  up  a  case  while 
he  had  a  single  point  to  rest  upon. 
Toler  was  in  extensive  practice,  and 
possessed  great  aptitude  for  judicial 
functions.  On  the  23rd  of  March, 
the  assizes  commenced  at  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  amid  great  excitement. 
On  the  18th  of  October  previous, 
George  Nugent  Eeynolds  was  mur- 
dered by  Robert  Keon — we  have 
spoken  above  of  both  of  them — 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  latter 
would  be  put  on  his  trial. 

The  grand  jury,  by  their  foreman 
Thomas  Tenuinon,  found  true  bills 
against  Keon  and  others,  who,  when 
brought  to  the  bar,  pleaded  severally 
not  guilty.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  then  proceeded  to  call  a 
jury  ;  but,  a  sufficient  number  of 
jurors  not  having  answered  to  their 
names,  the  trial  was  postponed 
(pro  defect u  Juratorum)  until  the 
next  assizes.  Kobert  and  Ambrose 
Keon  were  remanded,  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  admitted  to 
bail.  Serjeant  Toler,  we  may  re- 
mark, lined  the  sheriff  £300,  and 
the  non-appearing  jurors  J230  each. 

The  counsfl  for  the  Crown  on 
that  occasion  were  Christopher 
Stone  Williams,  K.C.,  John  Kir- 
wan,  of  Ca.*tle  Hacket,  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  John  Geo^hegan,  of 
Bunnowen  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  George  J.  Browne,  of 
Brownestown,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  (author  of  the  published 
report    of   the    Keon    trial,)    and 


George  Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  Esquires. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
were  Ulick  Burke  (of  tne  Clan- 
rickarde  family),  John  Kelly,  John 
Blosset,  Toby  Molloy,  Francis 
Patterson,  John  Dillon,  John  Peter 
Owen,  Edward  King,  James  White- 
stone,  Edmund  Stanley,  afterwards 
Prime  Serjeant,  Charles  McCarthy, 
St.  George  Daly  (afterwards  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench),  Edward  Carleton  (grand 
uncle  of  John?  William  Carleton, 
Q.C.,  now  on  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit), and  Alexander  Boyd.  Of 
these  Blosset  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  extensive  practice  on  the  cir- 
cuit. No  suitor  was  ever  satisfied 
who  had  not  Counsellor  Blosset  for 
his  advocate ;  and  no  landed  pro- 
prietor was  content  without  his 
opinion  on  his  title.  Every  pur- 
chaser of  property  should  have 
Blosseb's  sanction  for  hi*  specula- 
tions. 

Owing  to  the  excitement  the 
above  case  caused  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  the  Attorney-General, 
John  Fitz-Gibbon,  applied  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1787,  for  a  certiorari 
to  be  directed  to  the  Judges  of 
Assize  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
for  that  county,  to  remove  thence 
to  the  city  of  Dublin  the  indict- 
ment for  murder,  and  the  court 
granted  the  motion. 

On  tho  19th  of  June  a  condi- 
tional order  for  a  Habeas  Corpus 
was  granted  to  bring  up  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the  pri- 
soners, Robert  and  Ambrose  Keon, 
for  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
that  is,  to  be  tried  by  the  full  court 
and,  as  the  law  then  stood,  by  a 
jury  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  sum- 
moned for  that  purpose  to  Dublin,  t 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1787,  the 
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Prime  Serjeant  applied  to  the 
court  to  discharge  these  orders  and 
to  remand  the  record  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  of  the  countv  of 
Lei  trim,  which  motion  was  refused, 
and  the  case  was  set  down  for  trial 
on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  term. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  of  November, 
accordinglv.  Robert  and    Ambrose 
Keon  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  court,  when  John  Peyton,  Esq., 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim,  handed    the    pannel    to   the 
Clerk   of  the   Crown,  whereby   it 
appeared   that   the   names   of  360 
juror*  were  returned. 
-  The  Prime  Serjeant  (Fitz-Gerald) 
then  rose  to  ask,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners,   for   a    postponement  of 
the  trial,  on  the  grounds  that  a  wide- 
spread prejudice  prevailed  against 
his  uuhnppy  client  Mr.  Keon,  who 
for  thirteen  months  had  been  the 
most  oppressed,  traduced,  and  mis- 
represented man  living.    The  minds 
of  men  wore  poisoned  against  Robert 
Keon,  and  this  feeling  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  Attorney- 
General  had  succeeded  in  changing 
the  venue  from  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in   Dublin.     The    prisoners  might 
have  been  tried  by  the  same  jury  in 
his  vicinage,  and  here  360  jurors 
appear  at  the  bar  one  hundred  miles 
distant  from     their    county.      In- 
flammatory ballads  were  circulated 
through    the    county    of    Leitrim, 
wherein  the  prisoner's  name  being 
Keon,  he  was   compared   to    Cain 
who   committed  the  first  murder ; 
and  now  on  the  night  before  this 
trial,    the    streets    of  the   city    of 
Dublin  were  disturbed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  same  ballads,  which  are 
republished   and    scattered  broad- 
cast  and   sung  before   the  jurors, 
whose  minds  must  be  inflamed  by 
such  productions.     He  (the  Prime 
Serjeant)  would  ask  for  a  postpone- 
ment until   the  next  term,  which 
would  take  place  early  iu  January, 


1788.  In  the  interval  the  excite- 
ment would  have  died  away,  and 
the  public  mind  would  have  time 
to  cool  and  subside  into  a  temperate 
disposition  and  calm  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation and  inquiry. 

This  application  was  refiised; 
the  Chief  Justice  observing  that 
it  might  be  difficult  to  bring  up  at 
another  time  so  large  a  number  of 
freeholders  from  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim. 

The  trial  then  commenced,  Lord 
Earlsfort  (afterwards  Earl  of  Clon- 
mel)  presiding,  and  the  other 
judges  being  Mr.  Justice  Henn, 
Mr.  Justice  Bradstreet,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Bennett. 

Of  these  judges,  Lord  Clonmel 
was  the  most  distinguished  lawyer 
and  the  best  shot;  he  had  argued 
more  cases  and  fought  more  duels 
than  any  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench. 

Mr.  Justice  Henn  was  an  excel- 
lent private  character,  and  full  of 
fun  and  humour.  On  one  occasion 
he  assumed  the  appearance  of  being 
dreadfully  puzzled  on  circuit  by 
two  pertinacious  young  barristers, 
who  flatly  contradicted  one  another 
as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  At 
last  they  unanimously  requested  his 
lordship  to  decide  the  point. 

"  How,  gentlemen  (said  Judge 
Henn,  wrinkling  his  brow  in  appa- 
rent thought),  can  I  settle  between 
you?  You,  sir,  positively  say  the 
law  is  one  way,  and  you  (turning 
to  the  opposite  party)  as  unequi- 
vocally affirm  that  it  is  the  other 
way.  I  wish  to  God,  Jack  Harris 
(turning  to  his  registrar,  who  sat 
underneath),  I  knew  what  the  law 
really  was." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Jack  Harris, 
most  seutentiously,  "  if  I  possessed 
that  knowledge  I  would  tell  your 
lordship  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure." 

"  Then  we  will  save,  the  point, 
Jack  Harris,"  exclaimed  the  judge. 

The    third    judge,    Sir    Samuel 
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Bradstreet,  had  been  Recorder  of 
Dublin  for  several  years  before  he  ■ 
was  raised  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  Justice  Bennett  was  for  se- 
veral years  on  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit, but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  very  extensive  practice. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown,  eight 
in  number,  were  Serjeant  Duquerry, 
M.P.,  John  Philpot  Curran,  Gerald 
O'Farrell,  and  the  other  barristers, 
whom  we  have  already  named  as 
having  appeared  for  the  Crown  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  ten  in 
number,  were  the  Prime  Serjeant 
(Fitz-Gerald),  Serjeant  Hewett,  the 
Hon.  Simon  Butler  (who  had  shot 
Counsellor  Burrowes  in  a  duel), 
Dennis  George,  Recorder  of  Dub- 
lin, Luke  Fox,  afterwards  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Michael  Smith,  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Toby  Molloy,  Edmund 
Stanley,  James  Whitest  one,  Charles 
McCarthy,  and  Fdward  Carleton. 

The  jury  were  sworn,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  had  read  the  indict- 
ment, and  the  prisoner  had  been 
given  in  charge  to  the  jury,  but  it 
was  then  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  the  whole  day  had  been 
consumed  with  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  with  the  challenging  of 
the  array,  with  demurring  to  the 
challenge,  and  with  lengthened 
judgments  from  the  bench ;  and 
so  the  court  was  adjourned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  ns  the  clock  was  striking  nine, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  his  brother 
justices  in  their  long  robes  of 
scarlet  faced  with  ermine,  and  pre- 
ceded bv  their  mace  bearers,  en- 
tered  with  the  usual  formalities, 
and  took  their  places  on  the  bench. 

The  audience  rose  to  receive  them, 
and  the  bustle  occasioned  by  their 
entrance  was  hardly  composed  when 
Robert  Keon  was  brought  forward, 
and  placed  between  two  sentinels 
with  drawn  bayonets,  as  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  where  he  was  to  abide 


his  deliverance  for  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  issue  of  the  trial. 

The  Crown  counsel  (Mr.  Du- 
querry) stated  the  case.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  unhappy  transaction, 
he  said,  were  shortly  these: — The 
late  Mr.  George  Nugent  Reynolds 
thought,  upon  what  grounds  he 
(counsel)  would  not  undertake  to 
mention,  that  he  had  received  some 
injury  from  Mr.  Keon,  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  redress.  Reynolds 
therefore  sent  a  message  to  Mr. 
Keon  to  meet  him,  according  to 
those  rules  of  honour  to  which  our 
laws  give  no  sanction.  The  mes- 
sage was  delivered  by  Mr.  Plunket, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Keon,  and  Mr.  Keon's  friend, 
that  the  pistols  should  be  charged 
with  powder  only.  Singular  as 
it  may  seem,  it  will  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  two  principals  and 
their  friends  knew  that  no  balls 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  field  on 
the  day  of  meeting.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting  was  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  adheriug 
to  those  maxims  of  honour,  which 
it  was  conceived  on  that  occasion 
to  be  necessary  to  observe ;  but  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Reynolds,  or  of  his 
friend  who  attended  him,  there  was 
no  idea  of  doing,  or  attempting  to 
do,  an  injury  to  any  person. 

On  the  faith  of  this  agreement 
Mr.  Reynolds,  attended  by  Mr. 
Plunket,  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  October,  1786,  and  Mr.  Rey. 
nolds,  alighting  from  his  horse, 
advanced  to  Mr.  Keon,  who  was 
on  the  ground  before  him,  and  who 
was  attended  by  three  or  four  other 
persons.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  in  his 
hand  a  slight  whip,  and  on  coming 
up  to  Keon,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  said,  "  Good  morning;"  and 
Keon  immediately  replied,  "  Damn 
you,  you'  scoundrel,  why  did  you 
bring  me  here  ? "  and  presenting 
a  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
close  to  his  forehead,  fired  at  Mr. 
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Reynolds,  and  shot  him  through 
the  head.  The  unfortunate  mau 
instantly  fell  and  expired. 

These,  continued  the  learned 
counsel,  are  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  the  fact  you  have  to 
try ;  and  let  me  ask  to  what  motive 
in  the  breast  of  the  prisoner  can 
we  ascribe  this  deed?  Is  it  to  the 
heat  of  passion,  which  the  law  in 
tenderness  to  human  frailty  will 
sometimes  allow  as  an  extenuation  ? 
He  had  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
night  to  compose  his  mind.  Fear 
for  his  own  life  there  could  be 
none;  and  he  (counsel)  lamented 
to  be  obliged  to  say  to  the  jury, 
that  a  deep  and  settled  malice  had 
urged  him  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  fellow  man — that  life  which  the 
God  of  heaven  alone  could  bestow. 

The  first  witness  for  the  Crown 
was  Mr.  James  Plunket.  He  swore 
that  he  called  on  the  Keons  on 
Sunday  night,  the  15th  of  October, 
1786,  and  that  he  had  been  sent 
there  by  Mr.  Reynolds ;  the  Keons 
had  all  said  that  Reynolds  had  used 
them  very  ill,  and  that  he  had 
written  most  insulting  letters  to 
their  brother  Robert,  and  that 
things  had  gone  too  far.  One  of 
the  brothers,  Mr.  Edward  Keon, 
appeared  more  inclined  to  settle 
than  the  rest;  and  the  witness 
called  him  aside  and  begged  of  him 
not  to  load  the  pistols  with  ball 
the  next  day,  the  day  upon  which 
they,  Robert  Keon  and  Reynolds, 
were  about  to  fight  the  duel.  It 
was  finally  nrranged  that  they  were 
to  meet  next  morning,  and  that  the 
pistols  were  to  bo  loaded  with  blank 
cartridge.  They  met  accordingly, 
on  the  following  morning,  on  the 
hill  of  Sheemore,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim ;  the  Keons  being  first  on 
the  ground.  Reynolds  had  no  pis- 
tol, but  Robert  Keon  had  a  pistol 
in  his  hand,  and  his  two  brothers 
were  also  armed.  Witness  ob- 
served much  preparation,  and  felt 
astonished  at  the  change  that  had 


taken  place  in  their  manner  since 
the  previous  evening.  He  heard 
Mr.  Reynolds  say,  "  Good  mornings 
Mr.  Keon."  Keon  replied,  using  the 
words  rascal  or  scoundrel,  levelled 
his  pistol  at  Reynolds,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot,  without  even  wait- 
ing for  the  ground  to  be  measured 
for  the  duel.  He  added,  that  Keon 
had  showed,  while  standing  by  the 
corpse  of  his  antagonist,  no  contri- 
tion for  what  he  had  done. 

This  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  another  witness,  and  the  Crown 
closed  their  case. 

William  Keon,  the  first  witness 
examined  for  the  defence,  deposed 
that  the  mock  duel  was  a  pretence, 
that  Reynolds  told  him  that  there 
must  be  a  duel,  and  that  the  parties 
went  to  the  ground  with  the  full 
determination  of  fighting.  That 
Reynolds  carried  in  his  hand  a 
horsewhip,  and  made  three  suc- 
cessive blows  at  Keon,  and  that  the 
third  and  last  of  the  blows  struck 
the  pistol  which  he  (Keon)  held 
in  his  hand,  and  that  it  then  acci- 
dentally went  off  and  shot  Reynolds 
in  the  head.  Other  witnesses  were 
examined  with  the  view  of  proving 
the  case  made  for  William  Keon. 

Lord  Clonmel  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  jury,  and  he  did  so 
briefly  and  di>tinotly.  He  said 
that,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  he 
had  but  few  observations  to  make. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Reynolds  was  killed;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  fell  by  a  shot 
fired  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
this  meeting  was  in  consequence  of 
a  deliberate  appointment. 

He  then  commented  on  the 
difference  between  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  William 
Keon.  If  the  jury  believed  the 
former,  then  there  was  to  be  no 
real  duel,  but  a  mock  one ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  Keon  seems  to  say 
that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  about 
a  duel.   But  Plunket  swore  directly 
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the  opposite.  As  to  the  ngreement 
that  the  pistols  were  not  to  be 
loaded  with  ball ;  if  that  were  true, 
then  that  Keon  should  have  had 
his  pistol  so  loaded  was  a  work  of 
allocking  baseness.  If  they  believed 
that  several  blows  were  struck  by 
Reynolds  at  the  prisoner,  that  one 
of  these  blows  struck  the  pistol, 
and  that  it  went  olf  by  accident, 
then  they  must  acquit  the  prisoner. 
It  was  for  the  jury,  however,  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  was  probable  that 
lieynolds,  himself  unarmed,  would 
make  three  blows  at  a  man  who 
was,  and  whoso  two  brothers  were, 
armed  with  pistols.  This  was  all  a 
matter  of  probability,  and  the  jury 
were  the  judges  of  probability.  If 
the  jury  believed  that  there  was  this 
agreement  between  the  parties  to 
which  Pluuket  had  sworn,  then 
Robert  Keon  became  the  assassin 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  was  murdered — cruelly  and 
barbarously  murdered.  The  Chief 
Justice — (he  had  himself  fought 
Lord  Tyrawley) — told  the  jury  that 
it  was  his  opinion,  "  that  if  one  in  a 
deliberate  manner  goes  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  he  falls,  it  is  murder." 
The  defence,  he  said,  got  up,  was 
a  good  one  if  the  jury  believed  it; 
but  when  the  prisoner  stood  over 
the  corpse,  after  the  deceased  fell, 
did  he  show  any  mark  of  remorse  ? 
"With  these  observations  he  would 
leave  tho  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
jury,  upon  whose  counsels  he  im- 
plored the  light  of  heaven  to 
descend. 

Mr.  Justice  Ilenn,  Mr.  Justice 
Bradstreet,  and  Mr.  Justice  Ben- 
nett followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Chief  Justice. 

The  jury  having  heard  these 
several  addresses  retired  to  their 
room.  It  was  an  hour  ere  they 
returned,  and  they  traversed  the 
crowd  with  slow  steps,  as  men  about 
to  discharge  themselves  of  a  heavy 
and  painful  responsibility.  The 
audience  was  hushed  into  profound, 


earnest,  and  awful  silence.  w  Gen- 
tlemen, have  you  agreed  to  your 
verdict  ?"  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  asked  the  presiding 
judge;  and  the  foremau  replied 
that  they  had,  and  that  the  verdict 
was  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed, 
aud  on  the  28th  of  the  same  mouth, 
the  Prime  Serjeant  moved  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  relied  on  many 
objections,  which  though  interest- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  those  learned 
in  the  law,  would  be  wholly  un- 
interesting to  such  as  are  not  so. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  court 
refused  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  of  tho  Crown  then, 
addressing  the  wretched  man,  told 
him  to  stand  up  at  the  bar,  and 
hold  up  his  right  hand.  Lord 
Clonmel,  addressing  him,  said:— 
"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  becomes 
my  duty,  and  a  painful  duty  it  is, 
to  state  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  black  crime  of  which  you 
have  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury 
of  your  own  county,  and,  in  truth, 
as  respectable  a  jury  as  any  other 
county  could  produce.  Tou  hare 
been  found  guilty  of  murder— the 
most  horrible  offence  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
crimes — and  in  this  case  attended 
with  circumstances  of  aggravation* 
Tou  are  an  attorney,  an  officer  of 
the  court,  who  from  your  age  and 
your  situation  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  your  act- 

"It  seems  that  the  unhappy 
victim  of  your  resentment  nad 
used  some  aspersive  language  with 
respect  to  you,  and  you  took  the 
most  summary  and  most  violent 
method  of  satisfying  your  own 
anger,  and  of  vindicating  your 
feelings  of  false  honour.  Tou, 
an  attorney,  sought  the  most 
public  place,  the  county  town, 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  judges,  publicly  to 
beat  him.  One  would  think  that 
human   wrath  could  go  no  farther  I 
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One  would  have  thought  that  the 
person  who  tamely  received  such 
an  insult,  could  have  excited  no 
other  passion  but  pity ! 

"  To  satisfy  the  world,  to  satisfy 
the  false  appearances  of  honour, 
Mr.  Reynolds  sent  a  mutual  friend 
to  you,  who  apprised  you  that  you 
might  appear  as  an  adversary  with* 
out  any  fear  of  danger  to  yourself, 
for  that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  have 
no  weapons  to  do  you  mischief. 
After  such  a  proposal  you  went — 
the  next  day — after  having  laid 
your  head  upon  your  pillow — after 
Laving,  we  may  suppose,  addressed 
the  Almighty  in  prayer — you  rushed 
in  the  most  brutal  manner  on  the 
object  of  your  rage,  and  .deprived 
him  of  his  life ;  nor  even  then  satis- 
fied; while  his  lifeless  body  lay 
bleeding  at  your  feet,  you  con- 
tinued to  express  your  unmeasured 
resentment. 

"  See,  too,  what  yoii  have  done — 
you  have  brought  down  your  own 
family  and  his  to  the  most  wretched 
situation,  and  all  by  the  indulgence 
of  your  uncontrolled  passions.  You 
have  been  defended  by  able  men, 
and  everything  that  human  in- 
genuity and  learning  could  do  to 
save  you  has  been  done  by  them. 
Nothing  now  remains  for  me  but 
to  pass  upon  you  the  sentence  of 
the  law" — here  the  Chief  Justice 
was  interrupted  by  the  efforts  of 
a  female,  who  struggled  to  get  a 
place  under  the  bench.  She  was 
dressed  in  widow's  mourning,  and 
was  closely  veiled,  but  her  mourn- 
ing was  travel-soiled,  and  she  ap- 
peared like  one  who  had  come  from 
afar.  No  remark  was  made  at  the 
interruption,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
resumed — "[and  that  sentence  is,  that 
on  the  16th  of  February  next,  you 
shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck  untilyou 
are  dead,  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul."  At  that 
moment — while  the  voice  of  the 
judge  was  Btill  -lingering  on  the 
ear — the  lady  roee,  and  lifted  up 


her  veil,  and  smiling  the  smile  of 
a  maniac,  said — "I  have  fled  from' 
my  home.  I  have  travelled  on  foot 
a  hundred  miles  to  hear  this  sen- 
tence. The  blood  of  my  murdered 
husband  cried  to  heaven  for  venr 
geance,  and  its  cry  is  heard ! "  The 
emotion  that  followed,  who  can  de- 
scribe ?  Those  who  saw  that  sight 
stood  still!  her  moans  went  to 
every  heart,  and  when  at  last  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  excite* 
ment  found  utterance  in  motion 
and  in  words,  she  escaped  from 
amongst  the  crowd,  no  one  knew 
whither. 

At  last  it  came,  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  February.  At  eight 
o'clock,  Robert  Keon,  attended  by 
his  clergyman,  stood  on  the  gallows* 
He  was  about  to  address  the  "multi- 
tude, when  suddenly  he  saw  appear 
before  him,  in  an  open  window  hard 
l>y,  the  widow  6f  the  murdered  man. 
She  stood  there,  pointing  her  hand 
downwards,  as  if  to  hell !  The 
wretched  man  spoke  not,  but  feU 
on  his  knees,  and  in  a  moment  wa# 
a-corpse ! 

Thus  ended  this  tragedy.  A 
change  of  scene  restored  in  time 
the  poor  widowed  wretch,  who  had 
not  yet  reached  her  five-and-twen* 
tieth  year,  to  her  reason ;  she  then 
returned  home,  and  spent  her  few 
remaining  years  with  her  children. 
There  was  one  son  who  bore  hia 
father's  name,  George  Nugent 
Reynolds,  and  who,  it  is  said,  was 
blest  with  poetic  talents  of  no 
ordinary  degree.  He  wrote  many 
poems,  and  to  him  has  been — with 
what  justice  we  know  not — attri- 
buted the  authorship  of  the  "  Exile 
of  Erin."  Affidavits  upon  affidavits 
have  been  made  to  support  the 
truth  of  this  position,  but  the 
great  majority  believe  Campbell  was 
the  author. 

a.d.  1793. — From  the  execution 
of  Keon,  in  1789,  to  1793,  there  ia 
\\tv\e  to  \>fc  ts\s&  VvOa.  cflx  \J&fc  Gon- 
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In  that  year  W.  Crofton  was  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  he,  from  what  motive  we 
Qre  iguorant,  did  not  take  those 
oaths  which  would  fix  a  stigma  on 
his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  were  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  the  statute 
of  Anne.  The  judges  named  for 
the  circuit  at  the  summer  assizes 
were  Chief  Baron  Yelverton  and 
Mr.  Justice  Downes,  afterwards 
Lord  Kil warden.  On  Monday,  the 
22nd  of  June,  the  circuit  commenced 
at  Roscommon,  and  the  grand  jury 
were  summoned  in  the  usual  course 
by  the  sheriff,  but  the  legality  of 
tjbeir  constitution  was  at  once  called 
in  question  by  the  counsel  for  the 
several  prisoners.  The  assizes  were 
then  postponed  until  the  12th  of 
October  following,  when  they  were 
opened  by  the  Chief  Baron  and  the 
Prime  Serjeant  Fitz-Gerald.  After 
the  new  grand  pannel  had  been 
called  over,  the  coun'sel  for  the 
prisoners  tendered  a  challenge  to 
the  array  to  the  following  pur- 
port*:— "  That  W.  Crofton,  who 
empanneled  and  returned  the 
same,  was  not  qualified  to  act  as 
sheriff  of  this  county,  as  he  had 
not  performed  the  requisites  by 
the  statute  of  the  2nd  of  Queen 
Anne  required  of  all  officers  on 
their  several  appointments  aud  ad- 
mission into  office.  Wherefore  it 
prayed  that  the  array  might  be 
quashed."  The  above  statute  en- 
acts, that  all  officers  who  do  not 
qualify  for  their  office  according  to 
the  modes  specified  therein,  are  in- 
capable of  acting  in  or  of  holding 
same,  aud  the  office  is  thereby 
declared  vacant. 

This  challenge  having  been  re- 
ceived, the  Crown  lawyers  demurred 
thereto  ore  fenus,  whereby  they  ad- 
mitted the  want  of  qualification  in 
the  sheriff ;  but  after  a  long  argu- 


ment the  court  disallowed  the  ob- 
jections, and  thenceforward  many 
sheriffs  all  over  Ireland  declined  to 
take  the  oaths  that  the  "  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  idolatrous  and  damn- 
able." 

The  criminal  business  then  conv 
inenced,  and,  in  truth,  there  was* 
little  in  the  calendar  to  call  for  a 
passing  remark ;  but  owing  to  what 
occurred  J  n  the  jury-room,  and  be- 
fore the  discharge  of  the  jury,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  before 
our  readers  the  case  of  the  King  t?. 
McDiarmad. 

McDiarmad  was  indicted  for 
having,  on  the  21st  of  May,  felo- 
niously, with  several  persons  un- 
known, broken  open  the  house  of 
Thomas  Tennisson,  Esq.,  and  there- 
out stolen  several  articles  of  plate, 
wine,"  etc.,  etc.  To  this  ho  pleaded 
not  guilty.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  professionally  engaged: 
the  Solicitor-General,  Toler,  after- 
wards Lord  Norbury,  Hon.  Edward 
Stanley,  John  Blosset,  and  James 
Whitestoue,  for  the  prosecution; 
while  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
were  John  Geoghegan,  Charles 
McCarthy,  William  Boyd,  and 
Owen  MeDermott,  Esqrs. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by 
the  junior  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  the  Solicitor- General 
stated  the  case,  we  are  told,  with 
great  ability  and  ingenuity.  Several 
witnesses  were  examined  on  both 
Bides,  and  a  very  able  and  discrim- 
inating charge  was  delivered  by  the 
Chief  Baron.  The  jury  retired  about 
ten  p.m.,  but  as  it  was  not  probable 
that  they  would  agree,  the  court 
was  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning,  when  they  reassembled ; 
and  as  an  agreement  was  still  un- 
likely, they  were  informed  by  the 
court  that  carts  would  be  ready  at 
three  o'clock  to  cart  them  to  the 
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bounds  of  the  county,  fifteen  miles 
off,  there  to  be  discharged.  Now, 
the  weather  was  cold  and  cheerless, 
and  the  majority  were  determined 
to  enforce  their  arguments  upon 
the  minority  in  some  way  likely  to 
ensure  their  coming  to  an  unani- 
mous decision.  The  foreman, 
accordingly,  insisted  that  those 
differing  from  him,  four  in  number, 
should  give  way,  and  find  the 
prisoner  guilty.  They,  with  equal 
determination,  resisted  all  per- 
suasion. A  hand-to-hand  fight  en- 
sued. Fortunately,  the  only  fire- 
arms in  the  room  were  the  fire- 
irons,  but  even  those  were  too  freely 
used.  The  uproar  reached  the  ears 
of  the  judge;  the  halberdmen  rushed 
up-stairs,  and  broke  open  the  door, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  military, 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  jurors, 
all  battered  and  bleeding,  into 
court.  Each  party  swore  that 
"  they'd  have  the  other's  lives." 
His  lordship  then  read  them  a 
severe  lecture,  and  thev  were  led 
down  to  the  carts,  three  in  num- 
ber, which  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  On  they  moved,  attended 
by  the  sub-sheriff,  on  horseback, 
and  by  a  troop  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons.  As  the  jury  were  leaving 
the  town,  those  that  had  been  for 
acquitting  the  prisoner  consented 
to  find  him  guilty  of  stealing  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  4*.  9 d.$  to 
which  the  others  assented.  The 
compromise,  however,  came  too 
late,  as  the  judge  had  left  town, 
and  so  they  must  travel  on  for 
hours  before  those  awkward  ve- 
hicles could  reach  him;  for  the 
rugged  roads,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  were  then  almost  impassable 
to  wheel-carriages — and  such  car- 
riages! The  wheels,  revolving  on 
wooden  axles,  which  were  never 
oiled,  made  a  detestable  half- 
screaming  and  half  -  whistling 
sound,  as  they  rolled  along  into 
ruts  and  out  of  them  as  best  they 
could  !     We  cannot  say  that  either 


in  their  jury-room  or  in  their 
equipage  we  envy  these  twelve 
men! 

a.d.  1789.  The  fighting  propen- 
sities of  the  Connaught  gentry  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  were 
not  lessened  by  the  melancholy 
examples  furnished  by  George 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald  or  by  Robert 
Keon.  In  vain  were  the  principles 
of  Christian  forbearance  preached 
from  Protestant  pulpits  and  from 
Catholic  altars.  In  vain  did  priest 
and  parson  inveigh  against  a  state 
of  society  bordering  upon  savagery. 
The  laws  by  which  duelling  was 
punishable  were  then  as  severe  as 
now,  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times  that  they  remained  a  dead 
letter.  No  prosecution  ensued,  or 
if  it  even  did  ensue,  no  conviction 
would  follow.  Every  man  on  the 
jury,  as  well  as  the  judge,  was  him- 
self probably  a  duellest,  and  would 
not  find  a  brother  duellest  guilty. 
After  a  fatal  duel,  the  judge  would 
leave  it  as  a  question  to  the  jury 
whether  there  had  been  any  "  foul 
play ;"  with  a  direction  not  to 
convict  for  murder  if  there  had  not 
been  such.  Mr.  Justice  Mayne 
was  the  first  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this,  dared  to  raise 
his  voice  against  this  practice  by 
which  fame  was  not  to  be  won,  and 
immortality  not  to  be  purchased  ! 

Cold  must  be  the  heart  of  one  who 
reads  without  emotion  of  the  deeds 
of  valour  of  the  crusaders  who  fought 
and  who  died  for  the  cross  on  the 
plains  of  Palestine.  They  have  beeh 
immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Tasso  ; 
but  what  poet  could  condescend  to 
celebrate  the  drunken  glories  of 
the  duellest  of  the  last  century  ! 
A  case  of  duelling  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Mayne  on  the  Connaught 
circuit,  accompanied  by  some 
unusual  circumstances,  which  in 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  time,  were,  consider- 
ed,   an    alleviation.     Au  acquittal 
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was,  therefore,  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  judge,  however, 
took  a  different  view  of  the  case; 
he  laid  it  clearly  down  as  one  of 
murder,  and  charged  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  accordingly.  His  severity, 
as  it  was  called,  was  the  subject  of 
universal  reprobation,  and  his  efforts 
to  put  down  this  class  of  murders  were 
considered  acts  of  heartless  cruelty. 

Though  the  bar  practising  on 
the  circuit  was,  previous  to  1793, 
bound  by  certain  rules,  yet  no  re- 
cord of  those  rules  has  reached  our 
time.  The  rules  of  the  Connaught 
Bar  Society,  as  we  have  them,  first 
appear  in  the  Connaught  Bar  book 
of  1793,  but  in  the  pages  of  this 
book  there  is  no  record  that  the 
Connaught  Circuit  lawyers  were 
then  for  the  first  time  to  join  in 
one  society  or  brotherhood ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  these 
rules  were  framed  for  a  society  then 
in  existence.* 

From  1793  to  1797  few  cases 
of  interest  occurred  on  the  circuit. 
Fighting  and  duelling  went  on 
bet  ween  judges,  squires,  counsellors, 
attorneys,  and  doctors.  A  sensa- 
tional duel,  however,  did  occur  in 
the  month  of  October,  1797,  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  which,  and 
of  the  acts  from  which  it  arose,  and 
to  which  it  led,  became  a  subject  of 
investigation  on  another  circuit,  as 
well  as  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords ;  but  as  the  actors, 


Lord  Kingsborough,  Lord  Lorton, 
and  Colonel  Fitz- Gerald  were  all 
of  them  from  the  province  of  Con- 
naught— and  as  Sergeant  Stanley, 
who  presided  as  the  judge  of  assize, 
and  as  Mr.  Blosset  and  Mr.  Lynch, 
who  acted  as  counsel  in  the  matter, 
were  all  members  of  the  Connaught 
Bar  Society — we  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  the  history  of  this  Con- 
naught case  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  tried  on  the  Connaught 
circuit. 

Sir  John  King,  Knight,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  resident  for 
many  generations  in  the  county  of 
York  in  England,  came  over  to 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  fought  against  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Beformation  by  having  a  grant 
of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle,  and  of  the 
Rockingham  estate,  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  made  to  him  ;  and 
from  him,  after  four  generations, 
was  descended  Sir  Edward  King, 
Baronet,  who  was  born  in  172(5, 
and  who  served  in  the  parliaments 
of  1749  and  1761  as  member  for 
the  county  of  Roscommon.  In 
1762,  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Kingston  of  Rockingham, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  In 
1766,  he  was  created  Viscount 
Kingston  of  Kingsborough  ;  and  in 
1768,  was  advanced  to  the  diguity 
of   Earl    of   Kingston.      Ha   had 


•  The  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  Connaught  Bar  Society  was  held  in  1793.     The  fol- 
lowing members  being  present: — 


Blosset,  John  (Father  of  the 

Connaught  Bar) 
Blakeney,  Robert 
Boyd,  Abraham 
Browne,  George  J.,   Editor 

of  the  Freeman's  Journal. 
Conmee,  Francis 
Clancy,  James 
Daniel,  George  Robert 
Darcy,  James 
Darcy,  John 
Digby,  T.  O. 
Dolphin,  T.  D. 


French,  George 

Fox,  Peter 

Guthrie,  John 

Hillas,  Robt.  W. 

Johnston,  Robt.  (afterwards 

Justice    of   the  Common 

Pleas) 
Kelly,  Dennis 
Kirwan,  John 
Lynch,  Martin  F. 
Lea,  John 
McCarthy,  B. 
McDonnell,  James  J. 


Mahon,  James 

Moore,  John  Hubert 

Moore,  Thos. 

Plunket,  William 

Smith,  William 

Stanley  (afterwards  Prime 
Serjeant) 

Yandeleur,  Thomas  B.  (after- 
wards Judge  of  the  K.  B.) 

Webber  — 

Whitestone,  William 

Williams,  C.  L. 
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married,  in  1752,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Caufield,  of  Donamon,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  left 
at     his    death,   in    1797,    several 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Robert,  second  Earl  of  Kingston, 
who  bore  during  his  father's  life  the 
title  of  Lord  Kingsborough.     He 
was  married,  in  1769,  to  his  cousin, 
the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Fitz- 
Gerald,  of  Offaly,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  she,  on  the  death  of 
her  only  brother  became  heiress  pre- 
sumptive to  her  father,  for  her  only 
brother    had   never   married ;   her 
brother,  however,  left  at  his  death 
a  son  born  wi'th  the  stamp  of  ille- 
gitimacy affixed   to   him,   and   his 
name     was     Henry   Gerald    Fitz- 
Gerald.     Lady  Kingsborough  was, 
therefore,  his  aunt,  and  she  brought 
him  up  with  as  much  care  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  son.     He  lived 
in  her  house  at  Kingston  Lodge, 
near*  Boyle,  and  was  the  constant 
companion    of    her   children,   the 
eldest  of  whom  was  George,  after- 
wards third  Earl  of  Kingston ;  the 
second,  Robert  Edward,  afterwards 
Lord  Lorton,  and  several  other  sons. 
There  were  daughters,  too,  and  one 
of  them  was  the  Honourable  Mary 
King ;  and  it  was  for  the  better 
•  education    of   those  children  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Kingsborough  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the 
neighbourhood  of    London.      The 
Honourable    Mary    King    had    a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance, 
her  figure  was  graceful,  her  manners 
were  artless,  and  she  was  remark- 
able for  the   beauty  of  her  hair, 
which   grew  so  luxuriantly  as   to 
attract  the  notice  of  all  who  saw 
her.    She  had  conversational  powers 
of    no    ordinary  kind,  and  could 
entertain    by    her    ceaseless    and 
varied  anecdotes    the    many  who 
crowded  to  her  father's  receptions 
in  London. 

Fitz-Gerald  obtained,  through  the 
combined  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston  and  Lord  Kingsborough, 


a  commission  in  the  army,  and  soon, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.     la 
London  he  continued  to  enjoy,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, the  unaltered  friendship 
of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  posi- 
tion in  society.    And  yet,  forgetting 
all  that  they  had  done  for  him,  he, 
after  long  persuasious,  induced  the 
Hon.  Mary  King  to  leave  her  father's 
house  and  elope  with  him,  though 
he  was  then  a  married  man.     On 
the  morning  of  her  disappearance 
(she  was  then  but  eighteen),  a  note 
left  on  her  dressing  table,  informed 
her  parents  that  she  had  fled  from 
her   home   with    the    intention   of 
drowning  herself  in  the  Thames* 
No  time  was  lost  in  dragging  the 
river  near  the  house,  and,  as  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  were  found  on 
the  bank,  the  family  in  general  was 
convinced  that  she  had  committed 
suicide.     Lord  Kiugsborough  could 
see  no  grounds  for  such  an  act,  and 
he    accordingly    caused    advertise- 
ments to  be  published  in  all  the 
London  journals  of  the  day.    With 
matchless  effrontery,  Colonel  Fits- 
Gerald  affected  to  join  in  the  search, 
and  when  all  had  proved  fruitless, 
no  one  was  louder  in  lamentation 
than  himself,  but  he  had  "  his  mis- 
givings that  she  was  yet  on  the  land 
of  the  living."     He  was  admitted 
to  their  councils,  proposed  plans, 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  re- 
grets, and  acted  the  part  of  a  loving 
relation  admirably.     One  day,  the 
darkness  which  shrouded  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  young  lady  in 
mystery,  was  dispelled,  and  in  this 
way.    It  was  the  custom  of  Colonel 
Fitz-Gerald  to  call  about  noon  upon 
his   daily   mission   of   condolence ; 
now  it  so  happened,  that  one  day, 
a  girl  of  the  lower  class   of  life, 
waited  on  Lady  Kingsborough  with 
an  intimation  that  she  thought  she 
could  give    her  some  information 
that  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
her  missing  child.     She  was,   she 
said,  a  servant  at  a  lodging-house 
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in.  Kennington,  to  which  place  a 
gentleman  had  brought  a  young 
lady  about  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  advertisements,  and  this  gentle- 
man was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house. 

Whilst  the  girl  was  thus  speak- 
ing, the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
in  walked  Colonel  Fitz-Gerald. 
She  recognized  him  at  once,  and 
said,  "  Why  that  w  the  very  gen- 
tleman that  visits  thfc  young  lady." 
So  completely  was  the  Colonel 
taken  by  surprise,  that,  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  he  dashed  down- 
stairs, and  in  a  moment  regained 
the  street 

The  game  of  deception  was  now 
up,  and  Colonel  King  {afterwards 
Lord  Lorton)  at  once  sent  the 
ruffian  a  hostile  message,  and  on 
the  following  morning  they  met 
near  the  magazine  in  Hyde  Park. 
Seven  shots  were  exchanged  before 
they  separated,  nor.  would  they 
have  even  then  separated,  had  not 
Colonel  Fitz- Gerald's  ammunition 
been  exhausted.  He  then  made  an 
effort  to  address  Colonel  King,  who' 
cut  him  Bhort  by  saying,  "  You  are 
a  damned  villain,  I  wxm't  hear  a 
word  you  have  to  say  ! " 

On  the  following  day  the  parties 
were  again  to  meet,  and  in  the  same 
place,  but,  before  the  appointed 
timer  both  were  put  under  arrest 
by  the  police.  The  young  lady  was 
now  recovered  by  her  father,  and 
conveyed  first  to  Kingston  Lodge, 
in  Eoscommon,  and  next  to  Mit 
chelstown  Castle,  m  the  south  of 
Ireland,  far,  as  it  was  supposed, 
from  the  influence  of  Colonel  Fitz- 
Gerald.  But  his  plans  were  already 
laid.  He  had  bribed  one  of  the 
maid  servants  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  Ireland,  and  through  her  got 
the  most  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  young  lady.  Disguising 
himself  as  best  he  could,  he  came 
over  to  Ireland,  and  put  up  at  the 
hotel  in  Mitchelstown,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  again  carrying  off  his 


unhappy  victim.  Information  was 
at  once  furnished  to  Lord  Kings- 
borough  of  the  stranger's  presence, 
and  of  the  danger  his  daughter  was 
in.  The  stranger  had  left  that  morn* 
ing  for  Kileworth.  Lord  Kingfr- 
borough  and  Colonel  King  followed 
him,  and  they  arrived  just  as  he  had 
retired  to  his  room  for  the  nigfatf. 
Lord  Kingsborough  sent  the  waiter 
to  him  to  say  that  two  gentlemen 
wished  to  see  him  most  particularly. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  the  stranger- 
answered  in  loud  tones  from  within 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
The  moment  that  Lord  Kings- 
borough  and  Colonel  King  heard 
the  well-known  voice  of  Colonel 
Fitz-Gerald  they  smashed  open  the 
doon  Colonel  King  rushed:  at  him 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  The  villain  beg- 
ged for  mercy,  but  his  cries  of  agony 
were  stifled  in  his  blood.  They  left 
him  a  mangled  corpse. 

For  this  act  Lord  Kingsborough, 
Colonel  King,  and  an  accessory 
named  John  Hartney,  w^ere  arrested 
and  committed  to  stand  their  trial 
at  the  asstees  for  the  county  of 
Cork  then  approaching.  Serjeant 
Stanley,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  on  the  Connaught 
circuit,  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Justice  Finnucane,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  King's  Bench,  in  this 
commission,  and  presided  in-  the 
Crown  Court  for  the  county  of 
Cork. 

The  grand  jury  at  once  found 
true  bills  against  the  accused,  and 
the  trial  commenced.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  gives  the  only  information 
we  are  able  to  gather  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

11  Cork,  April  11. 

"  The  Honourable  Colonel  Kin* 
was  this  day  arraigned  and  acquitted 
of  the  murder  of  Colouel  Fitz- 
Gerald,  as  likewise  was  John  Hart- 
ney, a  person  connected  with  the 
Kingston  family.  Counsellor  Bios* 
set  came  across  from  the  Galway 
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assize?,  during  the  most  inclement 
weather,  to  defend  the  Colonel,  as 
also  did  Counsellor  Martin  F. 
Lynch.  When  the  Colonel  came 
first  into  court,  he  was  visibly 
agitated  and  embarrassed,  and 
seemed  to  feel,  with  lively  delicacy, 
the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  to-day.  The  court  was 
crowded.  The  fact  of  the  murder 
was  not  brought  home  to  either 
of  the  prisoners/' 

The  Cork'  assizes  then  termi- 
nated, but  before  the  discharge  of 
the  grand  jury,  the  following  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  great 
ornament  of  the  Counaught  circuit, 
Serjeant  Stanley,  by  the  high  sheriff' 
and  foreman : — 

•"  County  Court  Grand  Jury  Eoom, 
"April  2 1st,  1798. 
"  We,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county    of   Cork,    at    the    spring 
assizes     assembled,    return      our 
warmest  thanks    to   Mr.   Serjeant 
Stanley  for  the   firm,  patient,  and 
humaue   conduct   evinced   by   him 
during  the  long  and  painful  execu- 
tion of  his  office  as  Judge,  and  the 
dignity  with  which   he   supported 
order  and  decorum  in  his  court. 
"  Samuel  Townsend, 

"  For  self  and  fellows." 

Serjeant  Stanley  replied,  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  find  that  my  con- 
duct in  discharge  of  my  public  duty, 
upon  this  very  important  occasion, 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  so 
respectable  a  body  as  the  high 
sheriff  and  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  if  I  wanted 
anything  to  animate  my  exertions 
in  support  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  in  restoration  of  public 
tranquillity,  this  kind  testimony 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
bestow  upon  me,  would  afford  me  a 


very  strong  additional  incentive  in- 
deed." 

The  Honourable  Robert  King  then 
proceeded  to  Hocking  ham,  in  the 
county  of  "Roscommon,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  all  classes  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  caused  him  to  forget  for 
a  while  the  wrongs  he  bad  endured  ; 
but  his  father's  trial  had  yet  to 
come  off.  True  bills  had  been 
found  against  him  by  the  Cork 
grand  jury,  but  he  had  on  the 
death  of  the  first  Earl  of  Kingston, 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1797,  succeeded  to  that 
title,  and  he  consequently  applied 
by  his  counsel,  Mr.  Blosset,  for  an 
order  to  stay  the  proceedings,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  them  by 
certiorari  into  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  there  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1798,  the  trial 
took  place  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lord?.  By  an  order  of  the  Housef 
no  stranger  was  admitted  without 
tickets.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Parliament  House 
were  lined  on  both  sides  by  the 
military.  The  carriages  commenced 
to  arrive  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
eleven  the  peers  marched  two  and 
two  in  slow  and  solemn  procession, 
followed  by  the  twelve  judges,  into 
the  House.  Lord  Clare  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  woolsack,  and  the 
commission  appointing  him  as  Lord 
High  Steward  having  been  read, 
oneof  the  officers  of  the  court  read 
the  writ  of  certiorari  removing  the 
proceedings  and  the  return  thereto. 
Next  the  indictment  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  finding  of  the 
bills,  was  read.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  then  called  on  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  to  do  his  duty,  and,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  centuries  long 
past,  cried  with  a  loud  voice — 

"  Oyez — oyez — oyez — Constable 
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of  Dublin  Casile,  bring  up  Robert, 
Earl  of  Kingston,  your  prisoner,  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. — 
God  save  the  King." 

The  Earl  was  then  ushered  in  by 
the  Constable  and  sub-Constable 
of  Dublin  Castle,  followed  by  his 
counsel,  John  Philpot  Curran,lLC., 
Mr.  Saurin,  K.C.,  Mr.  Blosset,  K.C., 
and  Martin  F.  Lynch,  the  two 
latter  of  whom  were  distinguished 
members  of  the  Connaught  circuit. 

The  noble  prisoner  then  knelt 
before  his  judges,  and  was  directed 
by  the  Lord  High  Steward  to  rise. 
He  rose,  and  Lord  Clare  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — 

"  Eobert,  Earl  of  Kingston,  you 
are  brought  here  to  answer  for  the 
most  serious  charges  that  can  be 
made  against  any  man — the  murder 
of  a  fellow  subject.  The  solemnity 
and  awful  appearance  of  this  judica- 
ture must  naturally  discompose  and 
embarrass  your  lordship.  It  may 
therefore  not  be  improper  to  remind 
your  lordship  that  you  arc  to  be 
tried  by  the  laws  of  a  free  country, 
framed  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence, and  punishment  of  guilt 
alone ;  and  it  must  be  a  great  con- 
solation to  you  to  reflect  that  you 
are  to  receive  a  trial  before  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  nation — 
that  you  are  to  be  tried  by  your 
peers,  upon  whose  unbiassed  judg- 
ment and  candour  you  have  the 
firmest  reliance,  more  particularly 
as  they  are  to  pass  judgment  upon 
you  under  the  solemn  and  inviolable 
obligation  of  their  honour.  It  will 
also  be  a  consolation  to  you  to  know 
that  the  benignity  of  our  law  has 
distinguished  the  crime  of  homicide 
into  three  classes.  If  it  arises  from 
accident,  from  inevitable  necessity, 
or  without  malice,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  crime  of  murder ;  of  these 
distinctions,  warranted  by  evidence, 
you  will  be  at  liberty  to  take  advan- 


tage. Before  I  conclude,  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  House  to  inform 
your  lordship,  and  all  others  who 
may  have  occasion  to  address  the 
court  during  the  trial,  that  the 
address  must  be  to  the  lords  in 
general,  and  not  to  any  lord  in  par- 
ticular."* ^ 

The  prisoner's  counsel  then 
pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  made  proclama- 
tion "  to  all  manner  of  persons  to 
come  to  the  Bar  and  give  evidence 
against  Eobert,  Earl  of  Kingston, 
and  they  shall  be  heard,  for  he  now 
stands  upon  his  deliverance." 

Lord  Clare  demanded  of  Mr. 
Curran  whether  notices  had  been 
served  on  the  widow  and  next  of 
kin  of  deceased,  of  the  removal  of 
the  indictment  into  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament.  Evidence  was  then 
read  by  the  junior  counsel,  Mr. 
Lynch,  of  the  services  of  the  notices. 
Proclamation  was  again  made  re- 
quiring witnesses  for  the  Crown  to 
come  in,  but  no  witnesses  came,  and 
no  counsel  for  the  Crown,  or  for  the 
widow  or  next  of  kin  appearing, 
the  peers  unanimously  found  him 
not  guilty.  Lord  Clare  then  broke 
the  white  wand  asunder,  and  de- 
clared that  the  commission  was 
dissolved. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston  then  re- 
tired to  his  seat  at  Kingston  Lodge, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The 
acclamations  of  his  tenantry  rent 
the  air  as  they  dnew  his  carriage  to 
his  home ;  but  his  reason  was 
gone.  The  sufferings  he  had  en- 
dured, in  one  short  year;  the  loss 
of  his  favourite  child ;  her  disgrace. 
The  dreadful  duel  between  his  sou 
and  the  man  he  had  educated  from 
childhood.  The  bloody  affair  at  the 
Kihvorth  hotel — his  trial — and  the 
trial  of  hi*  son  for  wilful  murder. 
These  were  too  much  for  him  to 
bear.     He  had  not  yet  completed 
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his  forty-fourth  year,  but  a  prema- 
ture old  ape  was  upon  him,  and 
he  nank  into  an  untimely  grare 
at  Kingston  Lodge,  within  a  few 
months  after  his  return,  in  1709. 

The  Honourable  Man'  King, 
who  brought  so  much  sorrow  upon 
her  kindred,  lived  ever  after  an 
exile  in  Wales.  A  clergvman  had 
received  her  into  his  own  family, 
where  she  became  in  'a  short 
time  a  great  favourite;  but  they 
knew  neither  her  position,  nor  her 
real  name,  nor  her  misfortunes; 
neither  did  they  know  that  she  was 
the  actress  in  the  events  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  the  Kingston 
family,  with  which  they  were  fami- 
liar. For  who  at  that  time  was  not 
so?  Shining  in  conversation,  she 
on  an  evening  carried  away  her 
hearers,  as  she  depicted  the  sorrows 
and  the  wrongs  which  she  had  read 
of  the  Honourable  Mary  King.  Her 
young  host,  the  clergyman's   son, 


could  not  refrain  from  tears  as  he 
listened,  and  burst  into  loud  ear* 
clam nt ions  of  horror  at  the  bar* 
barity  of  the  betrayer.  In  the  best 
of  the  moment  she  cast  off  ail  pro* 
dent  reserve,  exclaiming,  "  I  myself 
am  the  person  for  whom  yon  expreoa 
so  deep  an  interest — and  now,  I 
suppose,  you  will  drive  me  from 
your  roof."  "  No/'replied  theclerjrj- 
man,  "you  will  find  in  this  familr, 
a  homo  and  a  shelter.  I  hare  ob- 
served that  my  son  already  loves 
you,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  be 
a  partner  who  would  cause  you  to 
forget  your  sorrows  in  this  life,  and 
lead  you  to  that  happiness  that  never 
ends  in  the  next."  On  that  evening 
the  young  people  were  engaged,  ana 
were  soon  after  married.  They 
lived  long  and  happily  together. 
Who  can  read  her  story  without 
emotion  ? 

( To  be  continued.) 
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DUBLIN    A   HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO. 


A  hundbto  years  ago,  an  English- 
man made  his  will  before  he  came 
to  Ireland,  and  a  very  necessary 
precaution  it  seems  to  have  been. 
It  took  him  four  days  to  get  to 
Holyhead,  and  one  day  and  a  night 
to  sight  Howth ;  besides,  he  ran 
many  risks  on  the  passage ;  it 
might  happen  to  him  as  it  did  to 
the  unfortunate  passengers  on  board 
the  Hillsborough  packet-boat,  which 
left  Holyhead  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1780,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
carrying  the  mails,  and  was  taken 
in  the  channel  by  the  privateers, 
the  Black  Prince  and  Black  Watch, 
about  6  o'clock  that  evening,  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  Besborough 
packet-boat,  comings/row  Howth,  was 
captured  by  these  lawless  crews 
bearing  American  commissions ;  the 
mails  of  both  vessels  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  the  passengers  rudely 
handled  and  stripped  of  all  their 
valuables,  in  addition  to  which  a 
ransom  of  £1,000  had  to  be  paid. 

This  would  have  made  an  un- 
fortunate beginning,  but  there  was 
more  to  come.  Once  landed  in  the 
Irish  capital,  dangers  multiplied  for 
the  unhappy  tourist  who  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  before  "Cook's  Itinerary ." 
Footpads  invested  the  by -streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  would 
think  little  of  knocking  him  down 
and  beating  him  barbarously  if  he 
ventured  alone  into  the  "Rope 
Walk  "  or  Marylebone  Lane. 

It  behoved  him,  too,  to  look  to 
his  manner  of  walking  the  Mall  or 
public  thoroughfare,  or  he  might 
give  offence  without  meaning  it, 
and  have  a  brace  of  duels  on  his 
hands.  His  friends,  if  he  had  such, 
would  in  all  probability  give  him 


a  few  hints,  for  instance,  not  to 
walk  the  streets  with  a  cane  or 
stick  under  his  arm,  as  that  might 
be  offensive  to  a  gentleman  following 
him.  To  be  more  ready  to  give  the 
wall  than  to  assert  it,  for  fear  of 
a  dirty  quarrel,  and  not  to  walk* 
arm-in-arm  as  if  the  street  was 
only  made  for  him  and  his  friends. 
To  be  cautious  of  staring  in  the 
face  of  those  going  by;  and  if  he 
chanced  to  do  so  by  mistake  for 
a  friend,  he  should  at  once  beg 
pardon. 

The  infringement  of  these  rules 
generally  led  to  a  quarrel  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  limb  or  life; 
the  manners  of  the  people  were 
rude;  and  even  in  the  common 
Sunday  ordinaries,  it  was  not  safe 
to  eat  without  a  basket-hilted  knife 
and  fork.  It  is  amusing  to  take  a 
peep  into  an  etiquette  book  of  the 
period,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "Hints 
to  introduce  Decorum  at  City 
Feasts  and  Sunday  Ordinaries  in 
Dublin." 

From  this  useful  little  work,  we 
learn  that  our  grandfathers  com- 
mitted many  a  solecism  against  our 
present  code  of  manners ;  but  then, 
good  Lord!  they  were  twice  the 
men  we  are,  look  at  the  appetites 
they  had.  Fancy  being  told  "  Not 
to  heap  more  than  two  pounds  of 
victuals  on  your  plate  at  starting  t 
Not  to  be  too  eager  to  have  the 
first  cut.  Not  to  drag  the  leg  of 
a  fowl  through  your  teeth  in  order 
to  secure  your  property  in  it,  and 
then  lay  it  by  to  pick  at  your 
leisure.  To  remember  also,  that 
although  fingers  were  made  before 
forks,  the  latter  were  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.    Not 
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to  throw  the  scraps  off  jour  plate 
into  the  dish ; "  and  many  other 
directions  needless  to  give  here. 

Jn  spite  of  all  these  draw  backs,  the 
Irish  metropolis  repaid  the  danger  of 
a  visit  a  century  ago,  far  more  than 
in  these  days  of  easy  transit.  If 
there  were  disadvantages  in  getting 
"there,  there  was  plenty  of  life,  wit, 
and  beauty  to  be  found  within  its 
walls.  People  of  rank  and  fortune 
lived  there  in  those  times,  and  lived 
with  all  the  elegancies  of  fashion. 
Mr.  Young,  one  of  the  tourists 
who  visited  it  in  1780,  tells  us, 
"  that  town  life  in  Dublin  is  formed 
upon  that  of  London — gaiety,  plea- 
sure, and  extravagance  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Every  night  in  winter 
there  is  a  ball  or  a  party,  and  very 
agreeable  society.  The  state  of 
living  may  bo  guessed  from  the 
fortunes  of  the  resident  nobility 
and  great  commoners.  There  are 
about  thirty  of  these  who  possess 
incomes  from  £7,000  to  £20,000 
a  year."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"the  tables  are  very  plentifully, 
nay,  elegantly  spread,  but  that  the 
venison  wants  flavour,  as  do  also 
the  vegetables,  from  the  humidity 
of  the  climate." 

The  papers  teemed  with  the 
record  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages amongst  the  resident  aristo- 
cracy and  gentry,  who  generally 
came  up  to  Dublin  for  these  great 
social  events,  and  resided  in  streets 
long  since  given  up  to  decay,  in 
splendid  mansious  now  converted 
into  public  offices. 

Henrietta  Street,  now  one  of  the 
most  deserted  streets  in  the  city, 
seems  to  have  been  particularly 
favoured,  it  is  to  be  supposed  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  houses. 
It  was  here  the  Countess  of  Kings- 
borough  came,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Elizabeth  King,  and  many 
other  ladies  of  quality,  who  wanted 
their  knockers  tied  up,  and  straw 
before  their  doors.  Here,  also,  was 
married    "Denis    Daly,    Esq.,    of 


D  un san die,  to  the  Lady  Harriet 
Maxwell,  daughter  to  I/ord  Earn- 
ham."  A  step  farther  takes  us  to 
Butland  Square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  Charlemont  House, 
where  the  u  great  Earl "  lived  : 
round  him  clustered  many  of  the 
nobility.  The  Earl  of  Bective  had 
his  town  mansion  in  this  square, 
and  in  1790  gave  a  wedding  break- 
fast there,  when  his  friend,  Mr. 
Eichard  Longfield,  married  Miss 
Charity  Moore.  In  fact,  the  mar- 
riage list  of  those  days  is  very  full, 
and  one  would  say  that  Dublin 
was  an  excellent  hunting-ground 
for  chaperones.  Even  then  there 
were  complaints,  but  the  slackness 
was  attributed  to  the  war,  as  the 
words  of  an  old  ballad  show, — 

"  If  you  are  not  too  proud  for  a  word 

of  advice 
In  the  choice  of  a  husband,  girls,  be 

not  too  nice, 
What  with  manning  our  ships,  and 

protecting  our  shore, 
You  cannot  get  husbands,  as  once, 

by  the  score." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
marrying went  on  between  the 
Celtic  and  Saxon  race.  We  read 
that  "At  Dublin  Castle,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1781,  Armar  Corry, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
shire  for  Tyrone,  married  the  Lady 
Harriet  Hobart,  eldest  daughter 
to  his.  Excellency,  John  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  that  the  young  lady- 
was  possessed  of  youth,  beauty, 
elegance  of  manners,  and  a  fortune 
of  £30,000  a  year."  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  paper  remarks  on  the 
alliance,  "  this  gentleman  is  de- 
stined to  supreme  felicity,"  This 
custom  of  announcing  the  lady's 
fortune,  which  was  very  general, 
must  have  had  its  advantages. 
Where  there  was  a  good  supply 
of  daughters  on  hand,  it  was  equal 
to  an  advertisement,  and  invited 
suitors  to  apply.    Of  course,  like 
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everything  else,  it  had  its  reverse 
side ;  when  no  sum  was  specified, 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  "  no 
lots  "  were  forthcoming. 

If  the  marriageable  proclivities 
of  our  ancestors  are  remarkable 
from  the  contrast  to  our  own  cus- 
toms, so  is,  also,  their  longevity  as 
compared  with  our  length  of  days. 
Eighty-five  and  ninety  was  the 
average  age  for  departing  this  life, 
but  it  was  nothing  remarkable  to 
pass  the  century. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  cen- 
tenarians, out  of  a  number  taken 
from  a  paper,  bearing  date'1780: — 

Mr.  John  Casey,  in'the  101th 
year  of  his  nge. 

Mr.  Maurice  Supple,  of  Cork, 
in  the  114th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Leaver,  of  Redmond's  Hill, 
in  the  118th  year  of  his  age. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gibbons,  in  the 
105th  year  of  her  age. 

Thomas  Collins  Sovereign,  of  the 
town  of  Tralee,  in  the  102nd  year 
of  his  age. 

Eev.  P.  Currier,  P.P.,  in  the 
111th  year  of  his  age. 

And  Mrs.  Sarah  Jones,  in  the 
102nd  year  of  her  age. 

This  lady  was  the  "  most  eminent 
baby -linen  maker  in  Dublin."  A 
long  paragraph  is  devoted  to  her 
proficiency  in  that  department,  aud 
general  virtues.  Such  paragraphs 
and  advertisements  give  a  great 
charm  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  last  century. 
There  is  a  delightful  simplicity 
about  them,  a  tone  of  friendly 
gossiping  chit-chat,  which  is  very 
pleasant,  and  puts  us  au  fait  of 
the  most  domestic  matters,  as  when 
we  are  told  of  a  certain  lady,  living 
in  Great  George  Street,  Dublin, 
who  presented  her  husband  with 
a  fifteenth  pledge  of  affection,  the 
information  is  kindly  added,  the 
fifteen  are  "all  living."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  the  unfortunate  father 
was  a  clergyman,  and  in  all  pro- 


bability not  possessed  of  more  than 
£40  a  year.  We  can  imagine  that 
his  reception  of  this  fifteenth  in- 
nocent differed  somewhat  from  that 
of  "  Mr.  Kichard  Chapel  Whaley, 
of  Ireland."  This  gentleman  was  so 
gratified  by  his  wife's  presenting 
him  with  a  "son  and  heir,"  that 
he,  being  a  man  of  immense  pro- 
perty, gave  her  on  the  first  day  of 
going  abroad,  the  following  curious 
draft  on  his  banker :—  . 

"  Good  Mr.  Latonche, 
Pray  open  your  pouch, 
And  pay  my  soul's  d  irling 
One  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
For  Dick  Chapel  Whaley. 
Witness — Joe  Bailey." 

Most  ladies  will  think  this  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by 
their  lords  and  masters.  Mr.  Dick 
Chapel  Whaley  was  evidently  a 
man  of  mark  in  his  day,  for  here 
we  have  him  turning  up  again. 
"On  the  17th  July,  1790,  Mr. 
Dick  Chapel  Whaley  arrived  in 
Dublin,  from  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  this  he  wins  a  wager  of 
£20,000." 

In  those  days  the  theatres  were 
crammed  nightly,  when  Kemble 
played,  and  the  "  little  devil " 
danced  on  the  high  rope  at  Smock 
Alley.  This  performer  must  have 
been  quite  as  adventurous  as  Bion- 
din;  the  persons  who  sat  in  the 
pit  complained  bitterly  of  his 
somersaults,  as  likely  to  endanger 
their  own  safety.  One  old  gentle- 
man writes  feelingly  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  says,  addressing  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Spy,  "  that  he  is  an  old 
bachelor,  and  has  sat  for  twelve 
years,  every  evening  in  the  fifth 
row j  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pit. 
His  comfort  now  is  quite  gone, 
as  the  rope  upon  which  tie  little 
devil  exercises  his  skill  is  stretched 
immediately  over  his  head,  and  one 
false  step  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
former would  endanger  his  life." 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  old 
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gentleman's    complaint    met  with 
jast  so  much  attention  as  letters 
and  remonstrances  of  the  kind  ex- 
perience to-day.    In  Crow  Street, 
S  rival  attraction  was  drawing  full 
houses.     "  A  woman  was   dancing 
the    rope  " — this,   like  our  female 
Blondim,  called  for  much  animad- 
version.     The   churches    were  to 
the  full  as  crowded.     The  fashion- 
able preacher,  Rev.  Walter  Blako 
Kirnan,  drew  large  audiences,  and 
the  receipts  were  never  under  £500. 
Money  was,  indeed,  to  be  had  for 
every  purpose  a  gentleman   could 
want  it  but  for  paying  his  debts — 
that  was  not  be  thought  of.    Keck- 
less  high  play  was  the  order  of  the 
day,    and    estates   changed    hands 
daily  and  nightly  at  Daly's.     This 
club,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
was  exactly  opposite  to  "the  House," 
hither  came  all  the  "young bloods  " 
and  "swells"   of   the  day.      Mr. 
Lever,  in  his  "  Knight  of  Gwynne," 
has  made  "  Daly's  "  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  most  dramatic  incidents, 
where   "  the    Knight    plays    with 
Lord  Drogheda,"  his  last  remain- 
ing estate,  the  stake,  and  loses  it. 
Such    sad    scenes  were  things  of 
frequent  occurrence.    Many  a  duel 
cropped  up   at  Daly's,  as   can   bo 
easily    imagined    when    hot    Irish 
blood  was  welL  heated  with  wine, 
and  most  of  these  meetings  ended 
fatally.     We  are  glad,  however,  to 
think  there  are  plensanter  associa- 
tions connected  with  Daly's.     On 
Tuesday,   June    6,  1780,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  club  gave  a  grand 
masquerade  ball  at  the  Kotunda,  in 
Great  Britain  Street — although  wo 
are   told   that  "the  characteristic 
wit  and  humour  of  the  people  of 
this  island  are  acknowledged  to  bo 
superior  to  that  of  other  nations  in 
entertainments  of  this  kind,"  still 
it  would  seem  that  up  to  this  period 
the  national  wit  and  humour  had 
only   been    exhibited    in  London, 
where  these  masquerades  were  very 
general.    The  gentlemen  of  Daly's, 


therefore,  bad  the  honour  of  making 
the  first  venture,  and  their  ball  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  "  the  most 
numerous  and  splendid  entertain- 
ment ever  given  in  the  city,  1,500 
tickets  being  distributed  on  the 
occasion  ;  the  doors  were  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  company  en- 
tertained one  another  till  three 
o'clock,  when  the  supper  was  laid 
out  in  the  supper  rooms,  and  opened 
to  the  company." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  from  this 
that  the  little  entr'acte  usual  to  us 
of  tea  and  ices  was  left  out,  and  that 
there  was  neither  eatiog  nor  drink- 
ing until  the  grand  laying  out. 

This  masquerade  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  Countess 
of  Buckinghamshire,  wife  to  the 
Viceroy,  on  whom  the  following 
"  elegant "  verses  were  made : — 

"  Let  others  in  this  various  scene, 
Feigned  characters  put  on, 
Of  goddess,  pries  teas,  vestal,  queen, 
Or  awful  Amazon. 

To  you  no  fancy'd  form  or  garb 

New  dignity  impart*, 
They're  real  cnarms,  which  wing  the 
barb 

Unerring  to  our  hearts." 

It  is  hoped  her  ladyship  was 
pleased  with  this  prettily  turned 
compliment.  Some  of  the  masks 
are  very  quaint,  and  original,  and 
differ  much  from  the  stereotyped 
flower  girls,  duennas,  aud  banditti 
with  which  our  fancy  balls  are 
crowded.  I  think,  however,  our 
matrons  would  have  rebelled  against 
the  introduction,  no  matter  how  hu- 
morous, of  a  lady  in  the  situation 
all  wives  ought  to  be  who  "love 
their  lords ;"  the  danger,  too,  must 
have  been  imminent,  as  she  was 
hunting  everywhere  for  Doctor  Jebb, 
the  famous  practitioner  in  that  line. 
Doctor  Slop  was  also  present,  hand- 
ing about  his  cards.  Very  few 
ladies  of  this  generation  would  know 
him  to  be  "  Mrs.  Shandy's  medical 
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attendant,"  but  our  grandmother 
read  Mr.  Sterne's  books,  although 
they  did  pop  them  behind  the  sofa- 
cushion  when  an  admirer  came  in. 
The  doctor  was  a  very  good  Jigure, 
we  are  told,  as  was  also  an  excellent 
Mock  Doctor,  by  Captain  Monck. 
It  would  seem  that  these  Mas- 
queraders  were  not  content  with 
assuming  the  clothes  they  under- 
took to  bo  the  people  they  re- 
presented for  the  nonce,  but  they 
were  exposed  to  severe  criticism, 
and  were  expected  to  give  even  the 
nicer  shades  of  character,  as  when 
"  a  Caliban "  was  reproached  for 
only  recollecting  "  the  savage " 
traits  of  that  individual. 

Amongst  so  many  good  masks  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but 
the  following  seem  the  most  original. 
We  also  give  the  criticisms,  as  they 
are  worth  recording. 

Two  Spanish  Slaves  {  L^S.L*W 

(Elegantly  dressed  and  fettered  in  the 

chains  of  flymen.) 
A  Whey  Woman  Mr.  Maguire. 

(Nature  itself.) 

A  Sixpenny  Doll     .     Lord  Granard. 

A  fille  de  Patmos    .     Lady  Granard. 

(A  most  beautiful  Mask.) 

ATanercd.    .    .    .  |LoRn    Strat"- 

(       EVEN. 

(Superb.) 

A  Beautiful  Nun     .     Lady  de  Vesci. 

(Universally  admired.) 

A  PatagonianVenus  1 

and  her  little  Cu-  >  Mr.  Cordot. 

Pid J 

(Enormously  amusing.) 

A  Leaden  Mercury    Mr.  He  wit. 

(Mr.   Cole  and 
"  \    Mr.  Hall. 
An  Innocent  Pretty  )  _.  _. 

Quaker,   "  Moved [  Lad*    Harriet 
by  the  Spirit "     . )         CoKRT- 

An       Old      Ballad  *  „ 
Singer    ....  J  CiLPT-  Atkins. 

(Who,  accompanied  by  two  curious 
fiddlers,  formed  an  excellent  group, 
and  played  their  parts  with  enter- 
taining humour.) 


The  Scrapers  . 


A  Portrait  Painter  .    Mr.  Wilson. 

(Original  and  amusing,  though  very 
satirical  on  a  certain  celebrated  Pre- 
sident of  the  R.A.,  distributing  the 
following  card : — 

Sir  Josnu.\  Carmine,  R.A., 
London. 

A  Bayes     ....    Mr.  Quin. 

(Curiously  decorated  with  alt  the  en- 
signs of  literature,  and  the  rates  of 
authorship.) 

A  Double  Face  .    .   Miss  Cavendish. 
(Very  good.) 

The  Fair  Quaker  of )  The     beautiful 


i 


Deal J  Mrs.  Mathews. 

The  critic  is  hard  enough  upon  any 
who  do  not  come  up  to  his  idea  of 
how  the  characters  should  be  sup- 
ported ;  as  when  he  tells  us  of  a 
jockey, represented  by  a  Mr.Holmes, 
"  who  had  no  knowledge  of  either 
Newmarket  or  the  Curragh  "  and 
of  a  magician  —  Mr.  Burrows  — 
"  who  without  his  wand  would  not 
have  been  taken  for  a  magician ;" 
but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
ladies,  "  our  chronicler  "  fairly  loses 
all  control  of  himself.  Ho  assures 
his  readers,  that  ••  it  was  a  glorious 
sight  of  female  charms."  **  In  this 
assemblage,"  he  goes  ou  to  say, 
"  the  cestus  of  beauty  was  united 
with  grace,  harmony,  and  elegance ; 
eyes — such  lucid  eyes ! — were  dis- 
played, that  the  heavens  seemed  to 
illuminate  this  mansion  of  the 
graces."  He  concludes  by  "  praying 
the  genial  powers  of  almighty  Love 
to  protect  the  grave  historian  of  the 
night's  triumphs  from  such  danger- 
ous exhibitions  of  beauty  !  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  such 
an  ardent  appreciation  of  female 
charms,  the  poor  man  had  a  pretty 
wife  at  home  to  keep  his  senses  to- 
gether. But  although  this  gentle- 
man's pen  may  have  been  dipped 
in  hyperbolic  ink,  still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Irish  women  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  possessed  no 
ordinary  share  of  beauty.    At  the 
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Dublin  Exhibition  of  1872,  there 
was  a  collection  of  paintings  called 
"the  National  Portrait  Gallery." 
A  little  handbook,  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, supplied  much  interesting 
information  upon  each  picture.  A 
stroll  through  this  gallery  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  "  our 
enthusiastic  chronicler's "  state- 
ment as  regarded  the  female 
loveliness.  Many  of  these  fair 
dames  have  been  famous  in  story, 
such  as  the  sisters  Gunning,  the 
Duchess  of  Tvrconnell,  and  others. 
Later  on  came  Lady  Clare,  Lady 
Cork,  and  Lady  Denny — a  famous 
triumvirate  of  beautv,  who  made 
the  town  ring  with  their  eccentric 
freaks,  which  nowadays  would  have 
been  ranked  under  the  term  "fast;" 
in  fact,  some  of  our  grandmothers 
went  the  pace  very  rapidly  in- 
deed. 

"  Romping  bouts "  would  as- 
tonish even  our  American  cousins ; 
and  these  were  much  the  vogue  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  They 
took  place  in  the  evening,  after 
^a,  when  a  given  number  of  ladies 
attaOr/ti  *  uurrespou&tig  number 
of  gentlemen.  It  is  needless  '& 
add  that  the  fair  antagonists  issued 
forth  in  a  rather  dishevelled  state 
from  these  "bouts."  It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  style  of  dress  was 
in  some  measure  suited  to  these 
hoydenish  amusements. 

Listen  to  "  Mr.  Jeremiah  Spy," 
the  universal  censor,  congratulating 
his  fair  readers  "  that  the  mountains 
of  false  hair  have  disappeared,  those 
hutbeds  wherein  different  vegetables 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  and 
have  given  place  to  an  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  flowing  ringlets."  Does 
not  this  attack  remind  one  of  the 
crusade  only  just  concluded  against 
"  the  chignon  ?  " 

In  truth,  the  more  we  go  back 
former  centuries,  the  more  we 

fid  that  there    is    nothing  new. 

"  e    world,    or,    rather,    "  human 


nature,"  is  for  ever  repeam.a      £ 
self.     There  have  been  "  fas?11  waf 
and  "fast  women"  since  the  "J?™ 
of  Ham.     Here  is  an  example  for 
those  ladies  who  ape  manly  sports, 
and  it  would  be  something  newer 
than    skating.     "  In    June,    1790, 
Madame    Masson,  the   celebrated 
female  tennis-player,  entered    the 
lists  against  Colonel  Tarleton,  and 
actually  beat   him.     The    lady   is 
rather  short  of  stature,  and  may 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age.     She 
pi  ay  8  in  petticoats,  and  with  great 
dexterity." 

A  beautiful  woman  in  the  last 
century  was  held  in  great  reve- 
rence. She  was  put  upon  a 
pedestal  to  be  worshipped,  and 
much  nonsense,  in  prose  and 
poetry,  was  addressed  to  her. 
What  belle  of  the  present  day 
would  have  such  verses  made  for 
her  as  were  offered  to  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Craven  t 

It  is  an  address  to  her  heart,  and 
is  in  a  serial  form,  the  first  part 
beginning — 

"  No  wonder,  little  fluttering  thing, 
That  you  so  soon  should  leap  and 
spring, 
*iz  Craven's  fair  and  beauteous 

bxtast." 

The  second  is  to  "  Lady  Graven," 
on  dreaming  she  sawijj  °;sart  at 
her  feet,  and  is  in  the  sa^e' elegant 
style  of  compliment.  The  T&rd  j9 
the  gem.  Lady  Craven's  heal^  is 
now  supposed  to  be  lying  on  X^e 
floor,  ruthlessly  torn  from  it* 
lovely  shrine,  viz.,  her  ladyship  *ky 
body : — 

"  Return  thy  native  bosom  grace, 

Where  charm 8  unnumbered  play, 
Fit  rival  to  its  kindred  face, 

So  beautifully  gay. 
Once  more,  oh,  let  the  trio  meet, 

Never  again  to  part, 
Of  all  the  sex  who  boasts  so  swe- 

A  bosom,  face,  and  heart." 
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After  thus  Lady  Craven  and  her 
heart  retire,  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  of  it.  This  lady  was  rather 
celebrated,  as  later  on  she  married 
the  "  Margrave  of  Anspach." 

These  epigrams  were  much  used 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  verse- 
making  was  a  perfect  trade,  and 
condolences  and  congratulations 
were  offered  in  neatly  -  turned 
rhyme.  Epigrams  were  flung  at 
the  Ministry  unceasingly*  We 
will  close  this  paper  with  one 
adapted  from  the  song  of  "  Pass 
round  the  Glass,"  in  Sheridan's 
"School  for  Scandal."  It  intro- 
duces the  different  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  goes  on  through  num- 
berless verses,  from  which  we  have 
selected  the  two  following : — 


"  Here's  to  great  North  at  the  helm  so 

serene, 
And  to  Mansfield  unmatched  in  twice 

fifty; 
Here's  to  Lord  Minden,  at  fighting  so 

keen, 
And  here's  to  Lord  Talbot  the  thrifty. 
Let  the  toast  pass, 
Drink  to  the  ass, 
And,  zounds !  do  not  make  a  wry  face 
at  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the  courtier  who  catches  a 

prize, 
Andhere's  to  the  gaper  with  none,  sir, 
Here's  to   Sir    Fletcher,  with    black 

scowling  eyes, 
And  here's  to  Lord  Rochford  with  one, 

sir. 

Let  the  toast  pass, 
And  drink  to  the  ass, 
And,  zounds !  do  not  make  a  wry  face 

at  the  glass. 


\ 
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KATHLEEN'S  EEVENGE. 


By  E.  J.  Cubtis. 


The  county  of  Sligo  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  Ireland ;  it  has 
mountain,  wood,  and  water — the 
three  graces  of  landscape,  and  if  it 
has  not  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  mighty  host  of  tourists 
whom  we  meet  going  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth  in  search  of  crumbling 
ruins,  inaccessible  mountain  peaks, 
sourceless  rivers,  and  the  like,  it  is 
because  fashion,  the  irresistible,  has 
turned  the  tide  to  the  cabinet  pic- 
tures of  Killarney — gems  in  their 
way,  no  doubt — and  has  left  the  wide 
canvas  of  the  west,  with  its  rugged 
outlines,and  bold  lights  and  shadows, 
unnoticed. 

Sligo  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Mayo  afford,  or  rather  did  afford, 
for  the  trade  has  considerably  di- 
minished of  late  years,  considerable 
advantages  for  the  illicit  distillation 
of  wrhisky.  High  up  in  the  moun- 
tains the  "stills"  were  secretly 
and  constantly  worked  by  men  who 
were  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  their 
contraband  produce,  to  live  far  better 
than  the  really  hard-working  in- 
habitants of  the  valleys  below. 
Wild  and  lawless  in  the  extreme 
were  these  mountaineers,  they  lived 
entirely  apart  from  their  fellows  a 
sort  of  gipsy  life,  keeping  at  de- 
fiance alike  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  and  a  raid  made  upon  them 
by  the  revenue  officers  was  a  work 
of  both  danger  and  difficulty ;  such 
raids  were, however,  sometimes  effec- 
tual, so  far  as  the  seizure  of  the 
"  still "  was  concerned,  but  rarely 
without  loss  of  life  on  both  sides ; 
the  men  would,  when  driven  to  bay, 
defend  their  property  with  extreme 


ferocity,  obliging  the  police  to  fire 
upon  them  in  defence  of  their  own 
lives. 

Many  years  ago,  the  family  of  one 
of  the  most  determined  of  these 
law-breakers,  by  name  Donovan, 
had  built  for  themselves  a  cottage 
in  a  secluded  glen  upon  one  of  the 
Curlew  mountains;  it  was  by  no 
means  a  comfortless  abode,  con- 
sidering the  wildness  of  its  sur- 
roundings, for  although  thoroughly 
well  screened  from  observation,  it 
was,  to  a  good  walker,  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach  of  the  town 
of  Sligo.  The  Donovans  had  pros- 
pered in  their  illicit  trade,  having 
worked  at  it  with  an  amount  of 
energy  and  skill  worthy  of  a  more 
honourable  enterprise.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  almost  gigantic  proportions, 
wild  and  rather  ferocious  in  aspect, 
but  by  no  means  ill-looking;  on 
the  contrary,  to  see  him  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  was  dressed  in 
his  best  clothes,  which  consisted  of 
knee-breeches  of  cord,  long  stock- 
ings of  blue-grey  worsted,  a  long 
dark  blue  coat  with  a  double  cape, 
and  a  tall  napless  hat,  he  was  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the 
"  finest  peasantry  in  the  world." 

His  two  sons,  Fhelim  and  Boss, 
were  like  him  in  being  tall  and  well- 

Eroportioned,  but  the  soft  and  even 
indly  expression  which  was  some- 
times to  be  seen  in  the  dark  blue 
eyes  of  the  old  man  was  wholly 
absent  in  those  of  the  brothers, 
who  had  grown  up  in  their  moun- 
tain home  strong  in  limb,  ready 
of  resource,  full  of  the  stealthy 
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courage  of  the  tiger,  and  without 
one  gentle,  or,  it  might  be  said,  one 
human  feeling  in  their  hearts.  Mrs. 
Donovan  had  been  dead  for  many 
years,  and  the  remaining  member 
of  the  family  was  a  daughter,  a 
girl  of  great  beauty  ;  in  face  and 
figure  she  was  really  remarkable — 
tall, and  faultlessly  made;  she  walked 
erect,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  of 
movement  which  no  posture  mis- 
tress could  impart;  her  small  bead 
was  perfectly  set  upon  her  slender 
neck  and  sloping  shoulders,  and 
even  her  ill-made  dress  could  not 
disfigure  the  beautiful  round  waist 
which  had  not  been  made,  or  marred, 
by  tight  lacing. 

She  had  but  rude  and  rough 
training,  poor  girl,  but  she  knew 
that  she  was  beautiful,  and  instinct 
had  early  taught  her  the  powerful 
magic  of  her  eyes,  which  could  both 
"  meltnnd  burn,'*  supplemented  by 
the  pathetic  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
which  never  sounded  half  so  full 
of  music  as  when  she  uttered  some 
word  of  endearment  in  her  native 
tongue.  As  a  child,  she  had  been 
contented  to  stay  in  her  mountain 
home,  never  seeing  any  one  but  her 
father  and  brothers ;  but  as  she  grew 
up,  a  longing  came  upon  her  to  see 
more  of  the  world  which  lay  below 
— a  wide  world  to  her,  and  one  in 
which  she  found  soon  enough  temp- 
tation, in  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity.  Being  the  idol  of  her  old 
father,  she  was  always  able  to  coax 
money  from  him  to  spend  in  dress, 
and  she  made  many  an  excursion  to 
Sligo  to  buy  finery,  and  when  satis- 
fied that  her  clothing  would  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  girls,  she  began  regularly  to 
attend  mass  at  the  nearest  chapel — 
not,  I  fear,  from  any  desire  to  spend 
Sunday  in  a  profitable  manner,  but 
because  she  could  there  see  and  be 
seen. 

Her  road  from  the  mountain, 
either  to  Sligo  or  to  chapel,  led 
her  past  the  "grand  gate" — as  it  is 


the  custom  to  say  in  Ireland — of 
Inane,  at  that  time  the  residence  of 
Edward  O' Brian,  a  gay  and  hand- 
some gentleman  of  five-and- twenty. 
When  he  and  Kathleen  Dotfovan— 
then  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty — 
met  for  the  first  time  upon  the  high 
road,  not  half  a  mile  from  Inane,  he 
was  on  horseback  returning  from  a 
hard  day  with  the  hounds.  His  white 
breeches,  so  spotless  in  the  morning, 
were  covered  with  mud,  his  red 
coat  also  showed  that  he  at  least 
had  not  watched  the  brilliant  run 
from  the  top  of  a  hill,  his  hand- 
some face  was  flushed  with  exercise, 
and  his  eyes  were  still  sparkling 
with  the  excitement  of  the  day's 
pleasure. 

He  was  walking  his  horse  along, 
and  softly  whistling,  when,  coming 
round  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  he 
suddenly  met  Kathleen  Donovan; 
so  close  was  she  that  he  had  to  pull 
in  his  horse  with  a  sharp  jerk  to 
avoid  riding  over  her.  A  flush,  half 
of  fright  and  half  of  surprise,  was 
quickly  added  to  the  flush  of  exer- 
cise upon  her  beautiful  face;  the 
hood  of  her  cloak  fell  back  from 
her  head,  and  her  splended  hair  fell 
with  it  over  her  shoulders. 

O'Brian  dropped  his  whip,  a  thing 
often  done  as  an  excuse  for  linger- 
ing, or  to  bring  about  an  introduc- 
tion ;  but  in  his  case  there  was  no 
acting,  the  whip  fell  from  his  fingers, 
and  before  Kathleen  could  stoop 
for  it,  he  was  off  his  horse,  had 
picked  it  up,  and  was  searching  for 
a  handkerchief  with  which  to  wipe 
oft'  the  mud.  Kathleen  took  up 
her  apron  and  said,  "  Let  me,  sir, 
an*  don't  dirty  yer  white  hanker- 
cher." 

"With  a  cead  mille  afaltha^ 
he  answered,  gallantly,  "  if  I  may 
thank  you  in  my  own  way."  The 
road  was  lonely,  and  Kathleen's 
rosy  lips  were  a  strong  temptation 
— at  twenty- five ! 

"  I  don't  want  yer  thanks,"  she 
answered,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her 
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head;  and  when  she  irave  bark  the 
whip  O'Hrian  made  no  attempt  to 
kis*  h»T,  hut  he  asked  her  a  ^rcat 
many  qiiff  t  imi-*,  ainl  tin  a  11  v.  slipping 
his  arm  thr  u^h  tin'  brittle  of  his 
tiri'il  Iit-c,  In-  tunic  I  an<l  went 
with  l.i-r  fully  a  mile  upon  her 
lonely  road  towards  home.  When 
they  parli-d,  it  was  \iith  a  f*il«-r»t 
hope  i»: t  her  part  that  they  might 
— and  a  simim  determination  on 
hi.*,  that  they  should — meet  again. 
It  was  then  just  t!ii*  hcgi'.niiig 
of  sprini; :  tin*  limit i;i^  sca^-n  was 
alm<»t  hut.  a!:d  K.ithleen  1>  nuv.in 
had  lift  occasion  ajain  to  s»p-  il  her 
apron  by  .wiping  with  it  tin*  mud 
oil"  Kd.ianl  0'llri.mVt  whip;  hut 
she  and  he  met  a^a.n — not  oi.iv  or 
twiiv.  hut  time*  without  mri.ber— 
not  by  ai'i'iilt'iit ,  but  by  pn-anu: la- 
ment, and  t hi-  result  wan — wi-11, 
happily. unt  ijuite. tli>  old,  old  story. 

She    ViTV    sO»Ml    |-.\rl    hi1!!    Villi    -il 

her  heart,  and  would  ha\e  trusted 
him  implicitly  l.al  l.e  demanded 
trust  frnin  her.  and  it  never  occurred 
to  her  tli  it  in  t>;>  |i* -^it i*«ri  it  wnuld 
be  imp>  *siblc  fur  him  to  make  her 
hi*  wife.  If**  wan  n<»t  nearly  no 
much  t<>  Man  e  a*  men  t  o  eft  en 
are  under  s:mi  ar  circumstance*  ; 
he  admired  Kaihheii**  eitr:t<>nii- 
narv  heautv  iai.mfh*elva  but  lie  was 
neither  sr:!i*h  nor  unprincipled,  ainl 
when  hf  found  ho*  the  tr^r!  wn* 
bc^innii  ur  tn  e.ire  f«-r  him.  ami  to 
cling  ti>  him  w  ith  the  t«»tal  di«rc*::ml 
of  const  -ijurni'i  -.  ami  the  vaiit  if 
•elf  -  ei-ntP'l  ii.erita!>!e  from  her 
undineiplmed  l.fe  an-i  nature,  he 
would  C-'i'lv  !  ive  at  •  ■nee  broken 
off  the  hitherto  harmic**  mti-m*  .r»t* 
which  had  *>>?  H'liH*  time  c  •!.•»  mi 
between  th*  m.  He  wa*  n>  t  the 
man  t«>  hctrav  a  girl  like  Kathln-:*, 
and  to  drag  her  down  !••  v.  i-»er-.  and 
•ha  me  ;  but  being  onU  hiimr..  and 
Young,  it  wai  hard  to  ri.i-j  :u  her 
beautiful  rye*  tin*  iiecp  tier >t:>>n 
■he  frit  f*»r  hrn,  ai.d  t»  n-mam 
elf  altt aether  unn,.wd.  S> 
w*  •*•  tuok  what  teemed  tu  him 


tlie  drily  course  open  ti  him  — he 
went  away,  and  unit,  ton,  willful 
bidding   Kathleen  good-lm*. 

He  had  known  her  j u»>t  a  tear, 
ami  when  it  came  to  the  pnim  it 
wa<  hard  enough  to  go  wit  rout 
just  one  more  meeting  ;  but  be  fc.t 
if  he  told  her  that  it  wa*  hi:*  inten- 
tion to  traicl  tor  a  time,  wh:cb 
meant  that  lit*  intended  to  be  ab«eut 
from  Inane  for  a  vear,  if  not  mo.t. 
hn  resolution  would  ttaiiil  a  lair 
e  ha  nee  of  being  shaken  if  Kathleen 
showed  a>.y  grief,  i>r  if  she  a~«»Ked 
him  to  *tav.  Never  before  titd  oit- 
eretion  f>o  plainly  ahow  ita  Ik  tier 
part.  Kdward  O'Hrian  waa  attac  utl 
to  hi*  home,  and  country  lite  had 
many  charms  for  him — far  more,  u 
must  be  confessed,  than  Kathleeu'a 
bright  eyea  pon«e*iMMl ;  but  be  >if, 
if  be  stayed,  entanglement  for  him 
of  the  worst  kind  which  Cuiild  bo 
fall  a  youn^  man  in  hia  |>nMt.i»rj, 
and  ruin  fur  her,  which  include*!  I  be 
ven^eanee  of  her  lawleaa  rt-lati  >ti9. 
to  w  horn,  as  to  all  Irishmen  u(  tneir 
class*,  the  hoimur  uf  their  woineii  m 
verv  dear;  ■>  he  went.  1  our 
here  meiiti*u  that  O'Hrian  did  Ciot 
know  <  f  the  trade  in  illicit  whi»ky 
carried  on  h\  the  Donovana;  Kath- 
leen waa  incapable  of  betraying  her 
people,  even  to  him. 

When  it  be^au  to  dawn  upon  her 
that  O'Hrian  had  actually  left  Inane. 
her  feeling  were  a  Mild  nniture  of 
anger,  miser; ,  and  despair — aii£«r 
at  hi«»  cruelty  in  haxiug  goue  awav 
so  abruptly,  iuimtv  at  the  thought 
that  she  wa.i  nothing  to  him  after 
ail.  and  despair  at  the  coiitirtron 
wi  icli  took  pnBM*»»:on  of  her  thai 
«iie  slu.uhl  neur  meet  him  again  a* 
shr  had  been  in  ti<e  habit  ol  lioin^. 
Hi-r  untutored  heart  rebelled  hotlr 
against  her  hard  fate  in  bein£  tbua 
de-erted  ai;d  made  little  ol ;  ami 
w  ith  the  rebel i urn  mingled  aome  half* 
de\r!opei  »eijtiment  uf  woiuanir 
•hame  at  haiiiig  lavished  ao  opetilj 
»ui"i  demoted  h*ve  ujnin  one  nk* 
had,  aa  »bc   thought,  prorcd 
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self  indifferent.  She  was  wholly 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  self- 
denial  of  O' Brian,  and  the  honour- 
able feeling  which  had,  before  it 
was  too  late,  prompted  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  pitfall  which  he  had 
seen  yawning  before  her  feet  aud 
his  own. 

O' Brian  went  abroad  for  a  year, 
and  mado  new  friends  for  himself; 
it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  him 
to  do  so,  for  he  was  rich  and  hand- 
some, and  his  sweet  manner  and 
musical  Irish  brogue  carried  all 
before  them.  The  second  winter  of 
his  absence  from  Ireland  he  spent 
at  Cheltenham;  he  sent  to  Inane  for 
his  horses,  and  soon  became  as  well 
known  for  a  bold  rider  in  Glou- 
cestershire as  he  was  in  Connaught ; 
and  at  Cheltenham,  at  one  of  the 
numerous  balls  for  which  that  gay 
town  is  famous,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  girl  who,  if  not  possessed  of 
the  beauti  de  diable  of  wild  Kath- 
leen Donovan,  was  very  lovely,  and 
fulfilled,  moreover,  O' Brian's  ideal 
of  what  he  wished  his  wife  to  be. 
There  were  no  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, the  handsome  and  popular 
young  Irishman  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  "  catch  "  by  all  the  wary 
chaperons  of  Cheltenham,  so  every- 
thing was  soon  arranged,  and  by 
the  end  of  May  the  O'Brians  had 
finished  their  honeymoon,  and  were 
about  to  start  for  Ire) aud,  and  their 
future  home,  Inane. 

The  young  bride  was  full  of  happy 
anticipations.  Surely  the  country  to 
which  her  handsome, good-tempered, 
and  altogether  fascinating  husband 
belonged  must  be  a  charming  place. 
Edward  himself  was  not  less  happy ; 
a  wilderness  would  have  been  a 
paradise  to  him  if  only  he  could 
have  his  pretty  young  wife  there 
with  him  ;  how  perfect,  then,  would 
be  his  own  beautiful  home  when  it 
was  her  home  also! 

Once  or  twice,  as  they  came  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
thought  of  Kathleen  occurred  to 


him,  and  he  hoped  most  sincerely 
that  by  that  time  she  was  the  wife  of 
some  stout  youug  farmer,  or  that  she 
had  emigrated.  He  had  not  much 
to  blame  himself  for  regarding  her; 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  conscious  of 
deserving  praise,  for  he  had  behaved 
as  not  one  man  in  fifty  would  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances; 
but  remembering  the  wild,  passion- 
ate nature  of  the  girl,  he  hoped  she 
had  outlived  the  folly  of  two  yearj 
ago. 

However,  by  the  time  Sligo  was 
reached,  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
her ;  his  own  carriage  was.  in  waiting 
at  the  principal  inn  in  the  town, 
an  open  barouche,  one  of  his  most 
recent  presents  to  his  bride,  and 
with  many  "  God  save  yees,"  and 
"More  power  to  yee8,,,  from  the 
beggars  who  crowded  about  the 
hotel  door,  they  started  for  Inane. 

As  they  drove  along,  O'Brian 
pointed  out,  with  great  pride,  to 
his  wife  the  beautiful,  and  to  him 
familiar,  features  of  the  country; 
and  then,  as  they  drew  near  the 
house,  he  showed  her  a  concourse 
of  people  assembled  upon  the  road, 
evidently  waiting  to  bid  the  travel- 
lers welcome. 

"  Tou  must  not  be  frightened," 
he  said,  "  if  they  run  along  beside 
the  carriage  to  have  a  good  look  at 
you ;  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  am  a 
favourite  with  tbem,  and  I  know 
you  will  be  popular  for  your  own 
sake — there  is  nothing  Paddy  likea 
better  than  a  pretty  face !  " 

Her  arch  reply,  "  As  if  I  did  not 
know  that  already,"  was  drowned 
in  the  shouts  of  •'  Welcome,  yer 
honour,"  "  Welcome,  me  lady  ! " 
which  met  them  from  the  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children  upon 
the  road ;  the  men  flung  their  hats 
into  the  air  and  hurrahed,  the 
women  courteayed,  the  children 
shouted  shrilly,  and  all  pressed 
about  the  carriage. 

"Whethiu  good  luck  to  yer 
honour,  but  ye  brought  us  home 
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a  rale  beauty  anyhow— the  heavens 
be  her  bed ! " 

"  Shure  isn't  it  himself  'ud  have 
his  pick  an'  choice  iv  the  best  ?  " 

"  Musha, thin,  she's  purty  enough 
for  an  Irishwoman  I  " 

•'  Good  luck  to  the  pair  of  yees, 
and  may  we  soon  be  at  the  christ- 
enin' !  "  and  then  there  was  a  rush 
and  a  scramble  for  the  money  which 
Edward  flung  out  liberally  amongst 
them. 

Leaving  the  excited  crowd  be- 
hind, the  carriage  passed  on  to 
meet  at  the  entrance  gates  another 
expectant  group,  but  it  was  less 
demonstrative  than  the  first;  and 
standing  out  well  in  front,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  advancing 
carriage,  there  was  a  figure  which 
O'Brian  remembered  only  too  well. 
It  was  Kathleen  Donovau,  looking 
as  if  ten  years  had  passed  over  her 
head  instead  of  two  since  he  had 
seen  her  last.  She  was  beautiful 
still,  but  there  wad  an  expression 
in  her  eyes  which  made  him  wince, 
and  he  instinctively  caught  his 
wife's  hand.  The  carriage  stopped 
for  a  few  seconds  to  allow  the  gates 
to  be  opened,  and  the  cjrowd  to  fall 
back ;  and,  as  it  drew  up,  Kathleen 
made  a  step  or  two  forward,  and 
then,  falling  on  her  knees,  she  raised 
her  hands  high  above  her  head,  and 
invoked  an  imprecation  from  heaven 
upon  the  heads  of  the  young  man 
and  his  bride. 

Before  she  could  finish  her 
evil  prayer,  two  women  seized 
her,  and  actually  forced  her  upon 
her  feet  again.  "  Is  it  mad  ye  are, 
Kathleen  Donovan  ?  "  cried  one  of 
them,  while  the  other  put  her  hand 
over  the  girl's  mouth.  "  Is  it  mad 
ye  are  ?  or  is  it  that  ye  want  to  make 
us  b'lieve  that  his  honour  'ud  aver 
have  demaned  himself  wid  lookfe' 
at  the  likes  iv  ye;  go  home  au' 
chate  the  revenue  wi4  the  thieving 
set  that  owns  ye,  au'  don't  come 
here  makin'  a  disturbance  before 
the  young  misthress,'' 


With  such  angry  comments  Kath- 
leen found  herself  assailed  on  every 
side  as  the  carriage  passed  out  of 
sight;  but  she  shook  herself  free 
from  the  women,  and  with  black 
thoughts  of  vengeance  in  her  heart, 
started  for  her  mountain  home. 

"  Is  that  poor  thing  mad,  Ed- 
ward ? "  whispered  little  Mr*. 
O'Brian,  nestling  up  close  to  her 
husband  when  they  were  out  of 
earshot  of  the  commotion  raised  by 
Kathleen's  outbreak. 

"Mad?  I  should  think  so,  in- 
deed," replied  Edward,  who  was 
both  angry  and  startled  at  the 
tragic  element  which  had  intruded 
itself  into  the  midst  of  his  triumphal 
progress.  "  She  is  a  half  sort  of 
gipsy,  and  I  believe  her  people  live 
a  wild  sort  of  life  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  know  nothing  about  them, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  she 
should  break  out  into  a  fury  all  at 
once  and  curse  like  that;  I  never 
did  her  any  harm." 

"  Of  course  not ;  she  must  be 
mad,"  replied  the  young  wife, 
happy  in  her  ignorance,  and  quite 
ready  to  assert  before  all  the  world 
that  her  adoring  husband  had  never 
looked,  with  even  momentary  ad- 
miration, at  any  pretty  face  save 
her  own*  "  Of  course  not,"  she 
repeated,  deddedly;  "I  dare  say 
you  never  spoke  to  the  creature 
in  your  life." 

"  Welcome  to  Inane,"  was 
O'Brian's  answer,  as  the  horses 
galloped  up  to  the  door;  and 
leaping  out  of  the  carriage  with 
a  bound,  he  almost  lifted  his  wife 
across  the  threshold  of  her  new 
home. 

Yov  many  weeks  after  she  had 
forced  herself  to  see  the  home- 
coming of  the  O' Brians,  Kath- 
leen wad  ill  with  a  kind  of  low 
fever,  and  her  poor  old  father  was 
distracted  lest  he  should  lose  her, 
for  she  was  the  one  being  on  earth 
for   whom    he   eared.      Religious 
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observances  were  by  no  means  in 
his  way,  but,  like  the  majority  of 
his  class  in  Ireland,  he  was  super- 
stitious, although  not  religious,  and 
his  belief  in  spells  and  charms, 
and  the  wonder-working  power  of 
saints,  was  great  in  proportion  to 
his  ignorance. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  well  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  to  offer 
up  prayers  to  the  patron  saint  for 
the  recovery  of  his  daughter.  The 
astonishment  of  the  old  crones 
who  frequented  the  holy  place  to 
tell  their  beads,  was  unbounded 
when  Donovan  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them,  and  went  down  on 
his  knees  before  the  rude  cross 
which  marked  the  starting  point  of 
the  pilgrims. 

"  Was  ever  anything  seen  like 
the  devotion  of  Black  Donovan  all 
on  a  suddent  ?"  whispered  one  old 
woman  to  another,  as  she  took  a 
rest  from  her  "beads." 

"  Glory  be  to  the  saints,  it's 
wonderful,"  muttered  the  other; 
"  but  shure  he  must  have  hard 
work  afore  him  to  make  up  for 
lost  time ;  isn't  myself  at  it  ham- 
mer an'  tongs  every  day,  an'  I 
have  a  dale  to  make  up  yit." 

"Musha,  thin,  my  tongue's  wore 
as  thin  as  a  sixpence  wid  them  for 
prayers,"  returned  the  first  speaker, 
as  *he  dropped  down  and  prepared 
to  move  rouud  the  well  on  her  bare 
knees. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  light  for  the 
pipe,  anyhow,  avic,"  whispered 
tier  companion,  evidently  seeing 
no  reason  why  she  should  not 
lighten  the  road  to  heaven  with 
her  chiefest  earthly  comfort. 
"It's  a  great  help  intirely;  I'll 
ax  Mr.  Donovan  iv  he  has  one 
about  him,  afore  he  begins  his 
second  round." 

But  they  migfit  as  well  have 
addressed  the  stones  under  their 
feet  as  "  Black  Donovan "  while 
he    was    praying,  as   he  believed, 


for  the  recovery  of  his  favourite 
child. 

Kathleen  Donovan  recovered, 
but  whether  her  restoration  to 
health  was  owing  to  her  father's 
prayers  at  the  holy  well,  or  to 
her  own  good  constitution,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say ;  still  she  was 
never  again  the  bright,  high-spirited 
girl  she  had  been  the  day  she  met 
Edward  O'Brian  for  the  first  time; 
neither  was  she  so  handsome-— or 
rather,  she  was  handsome  still,  but 
not  beautiful.  She  made  no  second 
attempt  to  molest  O'Brian  or  his 
wife,  but  the  former  lived  for  some 
weeks  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dread 
lest  she  should  contrive  to  meet 
Mrs.  O'Brian  alone,  and  frighten, 
her  with  threats  and  menaces,  but 
she  was  never  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Inane;  she  even,  to 
a  great  extent,  gave  up  her  visits 
to  Sligo  and  her  chapel-going,  and 
lived  on  an  uneventful  life  with 
her  father  and  brothers,  helping 
them  in  their  work,  and  daily 
growing  more  hard  and  more  un- 
womanly. 

Within  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  O'Brian  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  who  quickly  became 
the  idol  of  her  father,  and  not 
even  the  arrival  of  his  son  and 
heir,  when  little  Norah  was  about 
two  years  old,  could  deprive  her 
of  the  first  place  in  her  father's 
heart.  These  additions  to  the 
happy  household  at  Inane  were 
all  known  to  the  sullen  and  dis- 
appointed Kathleen,  whose  wild 
dream  of  being  lifted,  through  the 
love  of  O'Brian,  into  a  sphere  far 
beyond  her  birth  and  station,  and 
for  which  she  was  wholly  unfitted 
by  habits  and  education,  had  been 
so  roughly  broken  up ;  she  would 
willingly  have  gone  with  him  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
had  he  paid  "  Come ;"  but  her  firm  be- 
lief had  been  that  he  would  make  her 
his  wife,  and  the  sight  of  another 
woman  in  the  place  she  had  aspired 
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to  fill.  Mir.*  M  dro\r  her  mad.  an-1 
»•»■  v  fA'Tc  :i  t»-:ir!i.l  oath  to  be 
n-M  cl'i  ii.  H>.t  time  went  cm.  au--l 
in>  \\:»v  i.f  r;;rr;  in^  i«ut  hrr  lir.-ii:!!* 
na.'ain»l  the  ]  r:n.v  and  hnppino.s*  of 
tl.i-  Oa]»r:ai  •*  t-u-r  prr-entcd  it>r!f. 
I'liM-i  ii  liv  anv  iiii'inl'i  r  *»1"  the 
f.m.i'y.  *hr  made  h«r>r!f  anpiaiiiU'il 
with  nil  tlir.r  w;i\h  ami  habit* ; 
hi. i'  M:itt-:n  d  lilt  it*  Nurah  sjruw 
trtifii  a  inttv  b.ibv  into  a  ii'i-rrv 
pprite.  ah>  !••  run  ahuiit  and  play 
ah*i  r.  thru  into  a  i!i^i]::ii-ii  l:!lhk 
iiiai  it-ii  uf  -x.  with  Mii.nv  h  iir 
t-'irliiii:  ujii'ii  i  t-r  ."It'H.MiT!*. a  '1  Lit 
father's*  t\i.«*  a ii> I  •ui.it'. 

Ihiii:  e,  tin*  M-vi-n  wirs  \\i  irh 
had  |  a-.»r  1  yiin-r  O'jtrian  h:ul 
brought  li  iiiii*  hi •<  bride,  the 
])<•!;.  vjiiis  had  Hi. t  prosprn  ii :  the 
(iu\t-rt:!i.t  lit  i.ad  \"  in  (MiiMih  rah'.v 
mi  liit*  alert,  and  i*-  ii- t;itit  si  arriii-s 
\\i  re  beii:i»  ii. a  if  in  tin*  \\i\  h  *t  |>:irl 
■  »f  tin*  Curlew*  J'or  ihiril  wh'-hv. 
aiid  Il.uiv  t'hf'i  ri.iliv  h-r  •■j-,;U" 
actually  at   work.     The  *hr*liH'i  uf 

till'    l>i'h"VAIl?*  li:iil  IlltLiTln  !■«■  :il»i  (I 

• 

drtfrtioll,  ill  hjnte  uf  tln%  \l-»ii.i:.iv 
uf  tin*  nwiii.e  \  •■'.:««■;  il  i.:i  1  h  en 
*u  jiiiiiriuii*ii  j'l.iivii.  in  a  m'«  iiiit  'I 
ejeii  In  t  \i  iy  ii:^'!i  up  Up  «:i  thr 
ihiMil..:ii.  t  at  t!:i-  m  arr'M-rs  ac- 
tiiiilv  i  a**rd  it  i:  miv  ti:itt  -,  li  t 
tini.itii'i;  that  any  t:.r  wudd  *n.- 
tiip-  tu  c.irrv  fh  th"  i!.i::'jrr.-:M 
tra-!f  •:  ii.:.-.t  iii-ni  .i'i  ■•.  in  si 
apparently  o;  i-:i  and  U'-.pr.  -te.  trl 
a  f!>  t.  lb.it  :.'.ti  nu^ii  tfirv  were 
asi  x  ft  Ulr'.iM'  'Vi  rt  i.  tin*  I '•  Ii<>\ .ii.h 
found  t!  at  the  pair  of  thr  ■■  n:> •tis.- 
ta:n  dew"  i;rrw  \t  rv  id.v  k.  ]  ■«■  ■;  :■■ 
bte.m.e  im  ,t|.  i;*  if  i>;i(l..:ij  tth 
eo[.tr:ihn:.d  ^■••■■d*,  ri'.d  »■»  !'.•■  t'.m.'i v 
£««t  ^raduai.t  pi«  »rrr  ainl  j  ■•  -rt-r. 

"  \Vi»  can' l  ^tall,  I'.js  i:.u-h 
lurprr,"  s  r.il  I'i.i  :i!ii  •»!,••  iii^iit, 
as  a  !ii-a!ity  Mippiv  •  f  ^t:ra,'  nit 
aiul  ruur  buttrr-:m.k  «a^  rt-rnii 
out  fur  tin*  P'.;pjxT  ff  li  r  party. 
•*  Ti'Oin  li.inir. ■-■!  L'a'i^irt  p.i«*r  1 
within  a  rturu*'*  t'ur  *  iv  m*  a^'in 
not  an  hour  .11;  \  an'  n'Hrian  iv 
I  viJ  llirui,  a«  a  ina^i.-- 


tratr.  iv  roorsi1 ;  I  tliink  the  ii<i  » 
iv  bin  illicit  liiiil  1'rttt  r  w.r'x  m-r 
hunt  :fi£*  poor  iT.it  1 1  rv;*  tii:it*s  i!  i:/ 
no  liarni." 

"  O* Urian  of  Inanr  ?"  rrpriteJ 
K  ithlrrn,  who  lnil  ui>c.  (»-  •  u 
lin'riiinc  vrrv  attonlivi'Iv  wn*\\  I  :c 
name  strurk  lirr. 

"Ay,  jiiMt  O'Hri.in,  an*  .i  !:::••- 
louliiu'  i'ii:ip  hr  iit  too,  aiiii'i^fi 
I  tlun't  l.kr  a  bono  in  Lh  •■•■■  . 
Kn^r*.  tin  rr,  >aw  him  a*  \\t  1  a« 
inr.  a;/  I  pra\t»-l  that  lii*  i.  r*<« 
miu'iit  t'ornr  ilowiitMi  thr  niw'.i'.!  u 
ro.nl  nil'  brr.ik  lii^  urrk.  li»i'.  s»i;  .nr 
praier*  i«*  only  wa:»t«»  iv  lirvatii.  f.»r 
thr\'rriii  vi  rau^wrrr!;  I'vrtiit  u^nt 
iv  a  p'.a:i  lluni^h,  wh:ih  n.v.l,i  b<*  * 
dalr  brti*r  lur  u-»  n»r  bii  hf.i/  kit. 
for  hr's  nut  thr  only  iiiai;i«trntf  ii 
tiir  ruuiitv;  if  wo  tMiild  m*l  i.»ui"t 
iv  that  rl.ilil  iv  l.ii>,  thr  ctilU»«n  ».l 
t'lr  y.iila  hair,  wr  mi^lit  niakt*  trrrr* 
witl  iii  n  afuiv  wrM  i»i*i»  bt-r  up,  an* 
h:mrr  iv  aii  t'ailnl,  fnt*  iniiiuti  »  *ui 
«lu  f.ir  ht-r  at  anv  tmn'.M 

Kat!i!i'r:i*!i  apatliy  hail  now  •]  .  t« 
pi-»i<l  aAiy,  mill  flir  wai  »it tifi  * 
rrtA-t,  iMriiiiiL;  intriitlv  ;  tht*  *.i 
man  «.ii  th'/ini:.  witti  In*  frrl 
c!rt  ti'ht-tl  t.'it  into  the  turf  rmlKp», 
a:.<l    pa\in^    no    Atti'iitiou    to   what 

"  It*  a-v  M\in'  set  hoult  :i 
hrr."  haitl  K««j»*f  wlio  Wai  by  i>j 
ir.r.iir1  m  (Lrini;  a*  hi*  bri>tS«r. 
"  but  h  »*■  arr  \c  t.i  tlo  it  r  an"  ir 
vi  r  o-'icb.  wlii'iv  *u»l  \e  br  5  "* 

"  In  Sli^o  j»a««l,"  rrplirtl  Pht  '.:*, 
"but  wr  may  a*  wi-11  banij  f  *r  a 
■•hi  rp  a  *  a  Lmb.  I  have  r«-a.«^^a 
to  ki.- w  that  thrin  rr\rnui*  c'^a^t 
h-itr  u'"t  iii'tinnatiou  about  u»,  aV 
arr  huuliii*  fi»r  ui  up  and  down  tb# 
t'urit  a  <  i-\rry  day  ;  iv  we  cowl  J  grt 
ti..*   rhihl   lure  afire  thev  fini  ui 

m 

t  nit.  w»M  Ir  ablr  to  make  our  oaa 
t«T:i;*  wil  O'Hnan,  fur  tlwr  «av 
lir  t-.i:A<  thr  li!ie  iv  her  neier 
w:i<  !■  rri.  What'*  Kattv  atanm" 
at.  wil  t)i>*  t*\c«  ■tartiu*  out  iv  her 
•rail  r 

"  LitU'it,"  »hc  anawcrml, M  ibcrc'a 
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some  one  at  the  door,  and  I  hear 
a  child  cryin'  ;  don't  ye  hear  it 
now?" 

"Ay,  faith,"  cried  Phelim,  as  the 
wailing  sound  of  a  child's  voice  was 
heard  outside.  "Who's  there?" 
he  called  out. 

"Let  me  in,  Mr.  Donovan;"  it 
was  a  woman  who  spoke.  "  I'm 
Molly  Murphy,  yer  neighbour  there 
bey  ant,  an*  I've  a  poor  little  era- 
ture  hero  I  found  out  on  the  moun- 
tain, look  in'  for  her  dada,  she  says, 
an'  she's  perished  wid  hunger  and 
cowld,  an'  I  can't  carry  her  a  fut 
farther,  me  poor  old  back's  so  stiff." 
This  long  explanation  was  shouted 
through  the  closed  door  at  the  top 
of  a  shrill  old  voice. 

"  Begorra,  then  she's  come  to 
the  goat's  house  to  look  for  wool," 
returned  Phelim,  as  he  got  up  to 
let  the  speaker  in ;  half  expecting 
some  trick,  he  pulled  the  door  open 
but  a  little  way,  but  pushing  it 
before  her  as  he  gave  way,  an  old 
woman  staggered  in,  carrying  a 
burden  under  her  cloak  which 
was  evidently  too  heavy  for  her. 
Kathleen  jumped  up  to  relieve 
her,  and  placed  upon  the  floor  a 
daintily  -  dressed  little  girl,  who 
was  crying  bitterly,  and  calliug 
out  e*  ery  moment,  "  I  want  papa." 
The  Donovans  looked  at  each  other, 
and  Phelim  felt  inclined  to  retract 
his  statement  about  the  futility  of 
prayers. 

The  child  was  Norah  0' Brian. 

*'  I  found  her,"  the  old  woman 
explained,  "  near  a  mile  higher  up, 
where  I  was  lookin'  lor  some  herbs 
to  make  a  drink  for  the  rheumatic?, 
which  is  terrible  bad  on  me  this 
while  back,  an'  when  I  axed  her 
what  tuk  her  so  far  from  home, 
she  said  she  come  to  look  for  her 
dada,  who  went  out  ridin*  early  in 
the  inornin' — shure  I  seen  him  me- 
self,  goin'  by  wid  the  polis — an*  she 
couldn't  find  her  way  back,  the 
crature,  and  her  dayney  little  boots 
was  all  cut  wid  the  stones,  an'  she's 


as  tired  as  a  dog,  an'  meself  had 
to  carry  her  every  fut  here,  an'  I 
as  stiff  as  a  stake ;  so  I  thought  I'd 
come  an'  ax  one  of  you  boys  to 
carrv  her  down  to  Iuane,  an'  shure 
it's  a  fine  reward  ye'll  be  afther 
gettin'  from  his  honour  an'  Mrs. 
O' Brian,  when  they  see  her  safe 
an'  sound.  Don't  cry,  me  lanna," 
she  added,  to  the  frightened  child. 
"  Shure  Mr.  Phelim  'ill  take  ye  home 
as  nate  as  ninepence,  au'  ye  won't 
forget  to  tell  yer  dada  that  ould 
Molly  Murphy  found  ye  on  the 
side  iv  the  mountain,  cryin'  yer 
purty  eyes  out?" 

"I  want  papa,"  sobbed  little 
Norah,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  strange  faces  about 
her. 

"  An'  ye'll  have  him  afore  no 
time,  mo  jewel,"  answered  Molly, 
soothingly.  "  Don't  cry,  avic, 
shure  no  one  'ud  hurt  ye  at  all, 
at  all;"  and  then  with  a  kindly 
"  God  save  ye  all,"  Molly  went 
out,  but,  secretly,  she  much  re- 
gretted her  inability  to  carry  the 
child  all  the  way  to  Inane  herself. 

"  Hould  yer  whist,  will  ye,"  cried 
Phelim,  with  an  angry  stamp  of  his 
foot,  as  Norah  set  up  a  still  louder 
cry  when  she  saw  the  woman  who 
had  been  kind  to  her  disappear ; 
"  nobody's  goin'  to  ate  ye,  although 
we're  hungry  enough  for  that  same. 
Ye  see  we  have  her  idout  any 
throuble,"  he  added,  in  Irish,  to 
his  brother  and  sister,  "  an'  we 
must  hould  her  fast." 

Kathleen  made  no  reply,  but 
drawing  the  little  girl  gently  to 
her  side,  she  took  off  the  pretty  hat, 
with  its  long  feather,  and  smoothed 
back  the  tangled  hair  from  the 
sweet  little  face.  Calmed  for  the 
moment,  Norah  looked  at  the 
girl '8  face  with  the  lovely  blue 
eyes,  so  like  her  father's,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  a  mighty  rush  of  re- 
collections, sweet  and  bitter,  rushed 
back  upon  Kathleen;  she  remem- 
bered now  she  had  sworn  to  be 
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revenged  upon  the  man  whom  she 
had  loved,  and  who  had,  as  she 
believed,  loved  her;  and  here  now, 
clo^e  to  her  hand,  she  had  found 
the  moans  to  make  him  feel  pain 
more  keen  than  she  had  herself  en- 
dured ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  herself, 
as  slio  looked  again  and  again  at 
the  lovely,  innocent  little  face,  with 
the  full  red  lips  quivering,  and  the 
teur-staina  upon  the  soft  cheeks,  a 
more  womanly  feeling  stole  into  the 
hard,  resolute  heart.  Could  she 
bring  herself  to  harm,  or  could 
she  let  another  harm,  that  helpless 
little  creature?  Could  she  bear 
to  see  the  father's  grief  when  the 
wrong  was.  dono  past  recall  ?  The 
plan  of  her  revenge  had  never  taken 
a  very  definite  form  in  her  mind, 
but  always,  in  fancy,  Bhe  had  seen 
herself  gloating  over  O'Brian's 
despair  as  he  looked  upon  his  little 
daughter  lying  dead  before  him. 

Kathleen's  expression,  at  first  both 
hard  and  cruel,  gradually  relaxed 
into  softness ;  with  the  quick  in- 
stinct of  childhood,  Norah  per- 
ceived the  change  in  the  dark, 
handsome  face,  and  nestling  close 
to  the  girl's  side,  she  whispered, 
"Tou  take  me  home."  Her  fear 
of  Phelim  was  shown  by  her  em- 
phasis upon  "^om." 

"  Tou  won't  Bee  home  this  night, 
avic,"  Phelim  was  beginning,  when 
Kathleen  interrupted  him  in  Irish, 
and  then  ensued  a  long  and  angry 
discussion  between  the  brother 
and  sister  in  that  tongue,  during 
which  Norah  stood  frightened,  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
wondering  what  the,  to  her,  un- 
couth sounds  could  mean.  But 
she  was,  by  nature,  a  brave  little 
thing,  and  she  had  made  up  her 
small  mind  that  crying  would  only 
"vex  the  big  man,"  and  that  it 
would  bo  better  to  keep  silent  if 
Bhe  could.  Old  Donovan  and  his 
son  Ross  had  long  before  gone 
to  their  beds. 

Apparently   Kathleen    had   the 


best  of  the  argument,  for  when 
it  was  over,  she  put  on  the  child's 
hat  again,  and  Phelim,  taking  his 
hat  and  coat  from  a  peg,  prepared 
to  go  out. 

"  Me  brother  will  take  ye  home 
to  yer  dada,  darlin',"  Kathleen  said, 
as  she  put  a  shawl  of  her  own  over 
the  child's  shoulders.  "Don't  be 
afraid,  he'll  carry  ye  every  foot, 
an'  ye'll  be  asleep  in  yer  own  little 
bed  in  no  time.' 

"It's  a  fine  warm  night,  but  as 
dark  as  a  bag,"  said  Phelim,  ad  he 
looked  out.  "  If  wo  don't  break 
both  our  necks  down  the.  road 
through  the  glen,  the  divil's  in 
the  dice.  Come  along,  missy." 
Kathleen  lifted  up  the  child,  and 
put  her  into  the  voung  man's  arms. 
"Begorra,  you  aon't  live  on  stir- 
about and  sour  milk,  anyhow,"  he 
said,  as  he  felt  her  weight.  "  Tou 
may  bar  the  doure,  Kitty,"  he 
added,  "I'll  sleep  in  the  sheeting 
to-night,  as  I  want  to  be  at  work 
early  in  the  mornin'." 

The  "sheeling"  was  a  half  cave, 
half  hut,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
higher  up  the  glen,  in  which  the 
Donovans  had  their  *'  still,"  and 
in  which  the  young  men  not  un- 
froquently  passed  the  night. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe 
the  consternation  which  pervaded 
Inane  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
little  Norah  had  not  been  seen  by 
any  member  of  the  household  for 
several  hours;  not  since  she  had 
dined  with  her  mother  at  luncheon 
time.  Mrs.  O'Brian  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  child  was  in  the 
nursery  with  her  little  brother,  the 
nurse  thought  she  was  with  her 
mamma,  but  the  little  thing  had 
contrived  to  slip  away  unnoticed 
by  every  one,  and  had  set  out 
boldly  to  follow  her  father,  whom 
she  had  seen  on  horseback  taking 
the  winding  road  which  led  to  a 
shooting  lodge  he  had  built  upon 
the  mountain,  the  fact  being  that 
he   was   on   his  way  to  join  the 
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revenue  police  in  their  search  for 
illicit  whisky. 

The  child  had  been  several  times 
at  Curlew  Lodge  with  her  father, 
and  she  fancied  that  she  knew  the 
way  and  could  walk  the  distance; 
but  she  wandered  on  and  on, 
getting  more  bewildered  at  every 
step,  and  I  have  alreadv  told  how 
she  was  found  by  old  Molly  Murphy, 
thoroughly  tired  out,  and  taken 
to  the  cottage  of  the  Donovans. 

O'Brian  found  a  wild  search 
going  on  for  her  in  all  directions 
when  he  came  back  to  Inane  after 
bis  fruitless  search  for  the  illicit 
"  still "  of  the  very  people  into 
whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  and 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  with 
what  vigour  he  joined  in  this,  to 
him,  far  more  exciting  quest.  But 
all  was  in  vain,  the  child  could  not 
be  fouud,  and  no  one  could  make 
even  a  probable  suggestion  to  the 
distracted  father  as  to  her  where- 
abouts ;  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  think  of  the  lake  which  was 
within  the  grounds,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  bouse,  and  which 
bad  always  a  strong  attraction 
for  the  children.  Poor  O'Brian ! 
be  had  a  vision  of  his  sweet  little 
daughter  lying  dead  amongst  the 
weeds  and  water-flowers  she  was 
always  longing  to  be  allowed  to 
gather,  and  he  at  length  nerved 
himself  to  start,  with  men  carrying 
ropes  and  lanterns,  to  see  if  the 
horrible  reality  were  awaiting 
him.  But  there  was  no  trace  of 
Norah  at  the  lake,  no  mark  of  her 
little  feet  upon  the  soft  sand  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  Evening  passed 
and  night  came  on,  the  warm,  dark 
night  of  early  summer,  but  still 
Norah  was  missing;  Phelim  Dono- 
van had  played  his  sister  false,  he 
had  not  taken  the  little  wanderer 
to  her  home. 

She  was  bidden  in  the  mountain 
'*  sheeling,"  and  out  of  the  sovereign 
which  he  found  in  her  little  toy 
purse — both  purse  and  money  had 


been  a  birthday  present  from  her 
doting  father  a  few  days  before — 
the  young  ruffian  bought  food 
for  her  and  for  himself,  and  he 
could  but  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  a  fresh  supply  if  she 
were  not  "ransomed,"  when  his  pre- 
sent store  was  exhausted. 

Three  days  passed,  and  then 
O'Brian  gave  up  his  darling  as 
lost;  no  one  who  did  not  know 
what  the  child  bad  been  to  him 
could  have  believed  how  bitterly 
he  grieved  for  her,  6r  how  fervently 
he  longed  even  to  find  her  dead, 
that  be  might  know  what  her  fate 
had  been ;  hie  wife  tried  to  comfort 
him,  but  she  was  herself  too  broken- 
hearted  to  do  anything  but  echo  his 
grief. 

Four  days  Norah  had  been  miss- 
ing when  old  Molly  Murphy  exerted 
herself  to  hobble  as  far  as  Inane  to 
tell  M  his  honour "  how  she  had 
found  the  child,  and  to  claim  some 
reward  from  "  himself  an*  the  mis- 
thress." 

The  message  that  a  woman  had 
come  "  about  Miss  Norah  "  gained 
old  Molly  speedy  admittance  to  the 
sorrowing  father  and  mother,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
their  astonishment  when  they  heard 
that  the  old  woman  had  actually 
found  the  child  and  had  given  her 
up  to  the  Donovans,  not  being 
herself  able  to  carry  the  little  thing 
past  their  cottage,  nor  the  indigna- 
tion of  Molly  when  she  heard — for 
the  first  time,  of  oourse — that  Norah 
had  never  reached  Inane. 

"  Och,  the  villains!  the  thieves  iv 
the  world!"  she  cried.  "What  come 
over  me  at  all  at  all,  to  trust  the 
darlin'  in  their  hands?  Oh,  Mrs. 
O'Brian,  ma'am  jewel,  shure  I 
wouldn't  wish  it  had  happened 
for  a  mine  iv  gouldl  Oh,  the 
darlin'  little  crature,  how  could 
they  have  the  heart?  iv  it  was 
only  the  boys  that  was  in  it  I 
mightn't  wonder  so  much,  but  shure 
Kathleen  might  have  stood  betune 
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the  craiure  an*  harm,  an'   she  a 
woman." 

"Kathleen?"  repeated  0' Brian, 
half  mechanically,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  the  beautiful  country 
girl  from  whose  too  seductive 
charms  he  had  fled  some  years  ago 
came  back  to  him ;  if  it  were  the 
same  Kathleen  of  whom  old  Molly 
spoke,  would  she  not  be  capable 
of  revenging  herself  upon  him  for 
the  past,  by  the  murder,  it  might 
be,  of  his  child? 

"  Tell  me  exactly  'of  whom  you 
are  speaking,"  he  said  to  Molly. 
"  Who  is  Kathleen  ?  " 

"Kathleen  Donovan;  shure  yer 
honour  knows  her  well,  be  sight  iv 
not  be  name;  she's  the  daughter 
of  ould  Black  Donovan,  the  giant, 
they  call  him.  Don't  they  live  up 
there  in  the  mountain  beyant,  how 
is  best  known  to  thimselves,  but 
I'll  go  bail  iv  the  gaugers  could 
only  come  across  them  it's  not  long 
they'd  be  in  the  country,  bad  luck 
to  them,  axin'  yer  ladyship's  pardon 
for  cursin'." 

"  Donovan  ?  "  cried  Edward, 
"why,  those  are  the  very  fellows 
the  revenue  men  have  been  hunt- 
ing for  for  days.  Come,  my  good 
woman,  direct   me   where   to  find 

them,  and  if  they  have "  but 

the  thought  that  his  little  Norah 
had  fallen  into  such  lawless  hands 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  got 
up  hastily  and  walked  about  the 
room  to  hide  his  ngitation. 

Old  Molly  was  too  indignant  to 
be  stayed  by  the  thought  that  she 
was  actually  turning  iuformer,  as 
she  gave  O'Brian  the  directions 
nccessarv  to  enable  him  to  find 
out  the  lair  of  the  Donovans,  but 
when  she  left  Inane  she  deter- 
mined to  go  at  once  and  pour  out 
all  her  wrath  upon  Kathleen  for 
having  deceived  her.  With  much 
difficulty  she  dragged  her  rheu- 
matic old  limbs  up  the  glen,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  Kathleen 
alone;   her  father  and  Kosa  we:o 


in  Sligo,  and  Phelim  never  now 
spent  an  hour  away  from  the 
"sheeling." 

Kathleen's  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation were  so  genuine  when  she 
heard  the  angry  old  woman's  story, 
that  Molly  felt  eonvinced^she  knew 
nothing  of  the  child. 

"Thin  it's  that  limb  iv  the  divil, 
Phelim,  has  med  away  wid  her ;  but 
never  mind,  his  honour's  on  the 
right  seint  now,  an'  iv  yer  not  put 
out  nick  and  crop,  it  won't  be  bis 
fault.  Where  is  it  yer  goin' ?  "  she 
added,  as  Kathleen  flung  her  cloak 
about  her,  and  almost  pushing  old 
Molly  out  of  the  cottage,  she  locked 
the  door. 

"  Go  home,  an'  never  heed  me," 
she  answered,  for  Molly  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the 
"sheeling"  higher  up  the  glen. 
"The  child  is  not  here,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  that."  And,  as 
she  spoke,  she  started  at  a  quick 
pace  up  the  mountain  path. 

Phelim  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  hut,  smoking;  when  be  saw  bis 
sister  coming  towards  him,  he  went 
forward  a  step  or  two  to  meet  her, 
saying,  gruffly,  "  Well,  what  brings 
you  here  ?     Yer  not  wranted." 

"  I  want  Norah  O'Brian,  dead 
or  alive,"  she  answered.  '*  It's 
only  a  while  ago  I  found  out  the 
trick  ye  played  me  about  her ;  give 
her  up,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  ye  if  her  father  comes  here  to 
look  for  her." 

"An'  for  you  iv  ye  bring  him," 
Phelim  returned.  "I  have  her 
now,  an'  idont:  an  oath  from 
O'Brian  that  me  an'  mine  gets 
off  fair  an'  aisy  to  America,  or 
is  never  looked  after  by  the  re- 
venue men,  he  may  whistle  for 
her,  for  a  linger  he'll  never  lay  on 
her — living.  It's  transportation  for 
the  whisky,  and  I'd  sooner  twenty 
times  be  hanged  any  day.  There, 
now,  I've  said  me  sav,  an'  be  off 
V\d  \fc." 
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hut,  aB  if  she  were  meditating  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  child. 

"Try  it,  agrai"  said  Phelim, 
derisively,  as  he  made  a  step  or 
two  backward.  "I  know  every 
turn  iv  ye,  an'  why  ye've  turned 
soft  all  ut  onest  about  the  child : 
don't  I  mind  the  time  when  ye 
were  a  slip  iv  a  girl  ye  used  to 
meet  O'Brian  every  blessed  day, 
an'  I  had  me  eye  out  in  case  he 
done  ye  a  bad  turn ;  may  be  he  did, 
an'  may  be  he  didn't,  but  I  put 
a  tilly  in  this  just  to  sarve  him 
out,"  and  he  drew  a  heavy  pistol 
from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke. 

Kathleen  turned  without  a  word 
and  went  away,  but  she  was  deter- 
mined, even  at  the  risk  of  her  own 
life,  to  save  O'Brian's  child. 

As  she  expected,  he  came  the 
next  day,  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  the  revenue  police,  to  search 
the  Donovans'  house,  ostensibly  for 
illicit  whisky,  but  to  rescue  his 
child  was  O'Brian's  real  object; 
Kathleen  was  still  alone ;  she  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  there  was  not 
a  trace  on  her  handsome  face  of 
the  feelings  which  made  her  tremble 
from  head  to  foot  as  she  once  more 
stood  before  him  face  to  face:  as 
for  O'Brian,  the  folly  of  seven 
years  ago  had  altogether  faded  from 
his  mind,  and  he  was  hardly  con- 
scious that  the  girl  who  now  stood 
aside  to  let  him  enter  her  father's 
house  was  the  same  beautiful  crea- 
ture who  had  fascinated  him  then* 

"  Tell  yer  men  to  stan'  back,"  she 
said.  "There  is  not  one  drop  of 
whisky  here,  inside  or  out,  but  I 
want  to  spake  to  yerself." 

Edward  went  in,  and  she  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  then  standing 
before  him,  and  looking  in  her  ex- 
citement almost  as  beautiful  as  of 
old,  she  said,  "There  was  a  time, 
Edward  O'Brian,  when  ye've  said 
ye  wouldn't  refuse  me  anything  I 
axed,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  ax  ye  "a  favour 
now.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  knew 
where  yer  child  was,  an'  that  them 


I  trusted  her  to  hadn't  tuk  her 
home  at  all ;  iv  I  take  ye  to  her 
now,  will  ye  let  them  off  that  done 
the  wrong  ?  They're  me  own  flesh 
an*  blood,  an' " 

"  If  they  were  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  broke  in  O'Brian,  impa- 
tiently, "I  would  not  spare  them 
for  having  kept  my  child  away 
from  me  in  this  manner — she  may 
be  half  dead  from  hardship  and 
fright.  Tell  me  instantly  where 
to  And  her,  and  think  yourself 
very  safe  if  you  are  not  taken  up 
as  an  accomplice.  You  need  not 
try  to  deceive  me  any  longer;  I 
shall  find  her,  if  I  pull  the  house 
down  stone  by  stone." 

For  one  moment  Kathleen  stood 
looking  at  him ;  was  this  the  gentle, 
tender-hearted  man,  the  gay  and 
fascinating  Edward  O'Brian,  whom 
she  had  worshipped  with  the  full 
intensity  of  her  almost  savage 
nature  ?  But  something,  she  knew 
not  what,  pleaded  for  him  in  her 
heart,  cruelly  as  he  had  epoken  to 
her;  it  seemed  as  though  she 
understood  his  passionate  love  for 
Norah  by  the  force  of  her  own 
unextinguished  love  for  him. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  I'll  show  ye 
where  the  child  is,  an'  iv  there  is 
bloodshed,  on  yer  own  head  be  it." 

She  walked  up  the  glen  silently 
by  his  side;  while  the  revenue 
men,  half  a  dozen  in  number, 
marched  at  seme  distance  behind 
them.  In  about  ten  minutes  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  "  sheeling ;" 
the  door  was  shut  and  everything 
was  quiet  around,  but  a  wreath  of 
thin  blue  turf  smoke,  rising  from 
what  was  apparently  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  hut,  which  was  half 
shed,  half  cave,  showed  that  it  was 
not  uninhabited. 

"  The  still  is  at  work,"  whispered 
Kathleen,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  so 
the  polismen  will  have  something  to 
find  too." 

Before  the  little  party  reached 
the  shed,  the  door  was  flung  open, 
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and  Phelim  came  out,  and  behind 
him,  pale  and  frightened-looking, 
with  her  bright  hair  rough  and 
tangled,  and  her  white  frock  black- 
ened with  smoke,  stood  Norah 
O'JBrian.  Phelim  had  a  leather 
strap  round  her  waist,  which  he 
quickly  fastened  to  the  door-post, 
and  still  more  to  impede  her  move- 
ments, her  hands  were  tied  behind 
her  back. 

On  recognizing  her  father,  the 

Eoor  little  thing  gave  a  cry  of  joy, 
ut  then  feeling  safe  as  long  as  she 
could  see  him,  and  fearing  to  rouse 
the  anger  of  her  terrible  gaoler,  she 
kept  bravely  silent,  and,  as  she 
afterwards  confided  to  her  mother, 
"  tried  to  see  no  one  but  papa." 
" There  she  is!"    said  Phelim, 

{)ointing  at  her  with  his  pistol,  "  an' 
et  the  best  man  among  yees  take 
her  out  iv  that  idout  my  lave." 
He  did  not  notice,  or  did  not  care, 
that  his  sister  had  gone  slowly 
forward,  and  was  almost  beside 
him  as  he  spoke.  "  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  ye,  Mr.  O'Brian,  an'  to 
them  chaps  too— yer  work's  cut 
out  for  ye,  boys,  for  there's  the  still 
at  work,  and  lots  iv  fine  poteen 
about,  more's  the  pity ;  but  iv  that 
gentleman,"  pointing  to  O'Brian, 
"has  a  mind  to  have  that  child 
of  his  out  iv  that  spot  alive,  I 
must  be  let  get  clane  off;  there, 
now,  I've  no  more  to  say ;  it's  for 
hiB  honour  to  spake  next." 

"  Close  up,  men,  and  seize  him  !  " 
cried  O'Brian,  half  beside  himself 
with  rage  at  the  coolness  of  the 
young  Bcoundrel,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  dashed  forward  to  try  and  throw 
up  Phelim's  right  arm  before  he 
could  take  aim  at  the  helpless  child. 
But  he  was  too  late,  the  report 
of  the  pistol  echoed  through  the 
lonely  glen,  mingled  with  a  cry 
of  agony  which  was  not  in  Norah's 
feeble  voice;  Phelim  made  a  wild 
dash  forward,  and  darted  off,  with 
the  revenue  men  in  close  pursuit, 
while  O'Brian,  with  one    hurried 


glance  to  assure  himself  that  his 
darling  was  unhurt,  knelt  down  to 
raise  in  his  arms  the  bleeding  form 
of  Kathleen  Donovan,  who  had 
thrown  herself  forward  just  in  time 
to  save  the  child's  life  at  the  cost 
of  her  own. 

As  Edward  lifted  her  up  she 
moaned,  and  opening  her  beautiful 
dark  eyes,  smiled  faintly.  "You 
were  hard  on  me  just  now,"  she 
said,  evidently  speaking  with  great 
difficulty,  "but  I've  saved  her  for 
ye,  an'  ye'll  not  forget  me  now, 
will  ye  ?  " 

"  Forget  you,"  he  answered,  '•  it 
is  not  likely,  and  I  believe  I  know 
why  you  did  this,  my  poor  faithful 
girl." 

"  It  was  because  ye  war  more  to 
me  nor  any  one  in  the  world,  and 
because  the  child  is  like  ye  in  the 
face ;  I  tried  to  curse  ye  both,  the 
day  ye  brought  her  mother  home, 
only  the  women  stopped  me,  but 
you'll  forgive  me,  I'm — very- 
sorry." 

There  was  a  short  interval  of  pain 
and  laboured  breathing,  then  she 
spoke  again.  "Lay  me  down*  an* 
go  to  the  child ;  shure  the  life  must 
be  frightened  out  iv  the  crature," 
but  even  as  she  said  the  words,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  she  was  gone. 

Phelim  was  eventually  taken  and 
executed,  but  his  father  and  brother 
escaped  to  America,  and  it  was 
many  months  before  either  O'Brian 
or  his  child  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  fearful  scene 
which  had  ended  the  life  of  the 
hapless  Kathleen  Donovan.  As  time 
went  on  it  gradually  faded  from 
brave  little  Norah's  mind,  but,  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  O'Brian. 
never  forgot  the  noble  self-sacrifice 
of  the  woman  whom  in  an  idle  hour 
he  had  led  on  to  love  him  so  unwisely 
and  so  well,  and  the  country  people 
still  talk  of  the  tragedy  which  broke 
up  the  home  of  the  Donovans,  and 
the  victim  of  which  is  supposed  to 
haunt  the  lonely  glen  to  this  day. 
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ALCOHOL  AS    A  MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Alcohol,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot 
be  classified  as  a  food,  and  does  not 
possess  any  alimentary  properties 
whatever,  yet  surely,  say  the  advo- 
cates for  its  medicinal  use,  it  must 
have  a  certain  value  as  a  thera- 
peutic, because  it  unquestionably 
does  act  on  the  system  as  a  stimu- 
lant. Dr.  Edmunds  has  observed 
that: — 

"  Writers  upon  materia  medica  say 
some  very  singular  things,  and  they 
have  had  to  invent  several  hypotheses, 
which  would  never  have  been  required 
in  therapeutics,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remarkable  effects  of  narcotics 
upon  the  human  body. 

41  They  all  admit  that  alcohol  is  a 
narcotic,  and  that  alcohol  in  large 
doses  kills  as  every  other  narcotic 
poison  does ;  but  they  say  that  though 
when  a  man  is  fully  narcotised — when 
he  is  '  dead  drnnk  ' — you  have  a  para- 
lysis of  the  brain  and  limbs,  heart  and 
respiration,  all  the  actions  by  which 
life  is  manifested,  yet  that,  in  small 
doses,  you  get  out  of  the  same  sub- 
stance a  result  which  is  the  precise 
contrary,  of  that  which  you  get  out  of 
it  in  large  doses. 

"  And  they  propound  this  doctrine; 
that  alcohol,  in  small  doses,  is  a  stimu- 
lant, while  in  large  doses  it  is  a  nar- 
cotic. That  is  the  position  which 
alcohol  now  holds  in  the  materia 
mcdiea  of  those  physicians  who,  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  the  theory  that 
it  is  a  nutrient,  use  it  as  a-  stimulant." 
— Lecture  "  On  Alcohol  as  a  Medi' 
cine,*1  p.  10. 

Now,  like  many  other  noxious 
substances,  alcohol,  when  taken  into 
the  human  stomach,  acts  unquestion- 
ably as  a  stimulant,  but  before  we 
decide  on  its  character  and  value 
as  a  stimulant,  let  us  first  clearly 


understand — what  is  meant  by  the 
term  ?  The  word  comes  from 
stimulus,  which  signifies  *'  a  pointed 
staff  or  stake ; "  a  "  goad  used  in 
driving  cattle ; "  and  thus  to  stimu- 
late, means  literally  to  "  prick  or 
pierce  with  a  goad."  Hence  the 
word  is  properly  applied  to  signify 
generally  whatever  incites,  rouses, 
stirs  up,  and  acts  as  an  inducement 
or  incentive  to  physical  or  mental 
action. 

But  in  a  scientific  medical  sense, 
the  term  has  a  more  restricted  and 
precise  meaning,  and  implies  an 
agent  which  healthfully  incites  or- 
ganic action.  It  is  in  this  sense 
alone  that  the  term  can  be  pro- 
perly used  in  considering  a  phy- 
siological question. 

Observe,  then,  that  a  stimulant, 
in  its  proper  medical  sense,  must 
fulfil  two  conditions — it  must  be 
healthful  in  itself,  as  congenial  to 
the  system,  and  it  must  incite  to 
healthful  vital  action. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  par- 
ticular respecting  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  words,  because  the  loose, 
vague,  and  unscientific  manner  in 
which  even  some  medical  writers 
too  often  employ  medical  terms, 
materially  serves  to  perpetuate  old 
errors  and  propagate  new  ones. 
In  the  sense  that  whatever  incites- 
is,  consequently,  a  stimulant,  all 
irritant  substances  must  be  con- 
sidered stimulants ;  therefore  it  is 
essential  to  note,  that  any  sub- 
stance entering  the  stomach  not 
healthful  in  itself,  and  that  is  not 
capable  of  inciting  to  healthful 
vital  action,  cannot  be  physiologi- 
cally regarded  as  a  salutary  stimu- 
lant. 

Thus,  it  will  be  understood  that 
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the  best  stimulants  for  the  human 
econony  are  those  which  not  only 
naturally  incite  organic  vitality,  but 
at  the  same  time  supply  an  increase 
of  power  to  act.     Popularly,  and  to 
a  large   extent   professionally,   al- 
cohol is  assumed  to  be  a  stimulant 
of   this    salutary  class,  but    there 
could  not  well    be    a  more    fatal 
fallacy,  especially  when  made  the 
basis  of  medical  practice,  in  the 
hands  of  alcoholic  monomaniacs  of 
the  Todd    school.     It    even    now 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  ignorance, 
so  prevalent  in  society,  respecting 
the      alleged      invigorating      and 
strengthening  properties  of  alcohol, 
which  is  a  perennial  source  of  in- 
temperance, for  it  converts  alcohol 
into  a  household  duty. 

Now,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  whatever  may  stimulate 
or  incite  to  action,  also  creates  the 
power  essential  to  action,  or  that 
additional  vital  power  is  thereby 
imparted,  in  any  way,  to  the  bodily 
system.  You  whip  and  spur  a 
horse — what  for?  Is  it  in  the 
hope  of  giving  him  additional 
strength?— of  imparting  power  to 
him  ?— of  supplying  him  with  some- 
thing that  will  increase  his  stock 
of  vital  force  ? 

Clearly  not.  Only  the  grossest 
ignorance  could  contemplate  any- 
thing so  ridiculously  silly.  A  horse 
is  plied  with  whip  or  spur  for  the 
I  impose  of  stimulating  him— of  in- 
citing him  to  an  increased  manifest- 
ation of  the  vital  power  he  already 
possesses.  Thus,  such  stimuli  do 
not  impart,  but  evoke  power. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  contended 
that  we  whip  and  spur  a  horse  for 
the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which 
we  give  him  oats?  Oats  digested 
supply  nutriment  which,  in  due 
course,  is  assimilated  to  the  system, 
thereby  replenishing  waste  and  sus- 
taining vitality  Oats,  therefore,  as 
t  >od,  not  only  maintains  physical 
organization,  but  increases  animal 
vitality — and  vitality  means  power. 


But  what  does  the  whip  and  spar 
maintain  or  replenish  ? — nothing ! 
On   the   contrary,  all   such  stimuli 
tax  both  the  physical  organism  and 
vitality,  by  evoking  power  already  ex- 
istent, and  inciting  physical  energy 
to  induce  its  greater  manifestation. 
It  is  .1  physiological  truism,  that 
whatever  incites  an  abnormal  or  ex- 
cessive manifestation  of  vital  force 
is  necessarily  exhaustive    of  that 
force ;  hence  all  stimulants  of  the 
whip-and-spur  class,  as  they  act  by 
taxing  vitality,  while  they  supply 
no  compensative  nutriment,  it  fol- 
lows  that    the    more    freely   such 
stimulants  are  used,  the  greater  is 
the  exhaustive  wear  and   tear  im- 
posed on  the  system — the  heavier 
the  tax  laid  upon  the  vital  power 
of  the  constitution. 

Now,  physiologically  speaking, 
the  action  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
on  man  is  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  whip  and  spur  on  a 
horse,  in  so  far  as  they  incite 
nervous  action  and  elicit  vital  force, 
while  they  never  impart  additional 
power  to  the  vital  economy  in  re- 
paration of  the  waste  so  caused. 

But  alcohol  does  far  more  in  an 
injurious  way,  inasmuch  as  its  in- 
variable action  is  not  alone  to  use 
up  vital  force,  but  also  to  impair 
the  functional  power  of  the  organs 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  generate 
and   sustain   vitality.      It  is   thus 
not  only  exhaustive  of  vital  force, 
but  the  tendency  of  its  actiou   is 
to  derange,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  organism  by  which  the 
vital  economy  is   replenished   and 
maintained.      Hence    Dr.    T.    B. 
Chambers,   in   his   excellent  work 
the  "  Renewal  of  Life,"  expresses 
a    doubt    respecting    the    alleged 
stimulating    effect    of  alcohol    on 
the  healthy  system.     In  reply  to 
the    question — what  is    a    stimu- 
lant ?  he  says : — 

"  It  is  usually  held  to  be  something 
which  spurs  on  an  animal  to  a  more 
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viprous  performance  of  its  duties.  It 
seems  doubtful  if,  on  the  healthy  ner- 
vous system,  this  is  ever  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  even  in  the  most  moderate 
doses,  and  for  the  shortest  periods  of 
time.  A  diminution  of  force  is  quite 
consistent  with  augmented  quickness 
of  motion,  or  may  it  not  be  said  that 
in  involuntary  muscles,  it  implies  it. 
The  action  of  chloroform  is  to  quicken 
the  pulse,  yet  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Bedford  Brown,  on  the  circulation  in 
the  human  cerebrum  during  anaes- 
thesia, clearly  show  that  the  propel- 
ling power  of  the  heart  is  diminished 
during  that  state." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  pernicious  fal- 
lacy to  imagine  that  organic  activity 
is  synonymous  with  organic  vitality, 
or  that  alcohol,  because  it  acts  as  a 
wbip-and-spur  stimulant — because 
it  increases  the  heart's  action,  ex- 
cites the  nervous  system,  affects 
the  brain,  and  may  cause  increased 
activity  in  other  organs  and  func- 
tions of  the  system,  therefore  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  all  this  organic 
activity  necessarily  betokens  au  in- 
crease in  the  stock  of  vital  power 
of  the  individual. 

This  would  be  a  conclusion,  not 
warranted  by  science  or  experience. 
The  piston  of  an  engine  works  with 
greater  rapidity  down  an  incline 
than  up  a  gradient,  all  other  con- 
ditions %being  equal;  but  this  does 
not  betoken  an  increase  of  power. 
Take  a  rapid  run  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  heart's  action  will  be  in- 
creased, but  is  this  an  evidence  of 
an  increase  of  vital  force  ?  As- 
suredly not.  On  the  contrary, 
does  not  the  increase  in  the  heart's 
action  unerringly  betoken  an  in- 
crease in  the  expenditure  of  vital 
force. 

Observe,  therefore,  this  most  im- 
portant truth — that  the  increased 
activity  of  any  part  or  function  of 
the  animal  organism,  u  always  neces- 
sarily effected  by  a  proportionate 
waste  of  vital  power,  xou  might  as 
well  expect  a  candle  to  give  light 
without     burning,    as    that     the 


human  organism  could  be  stimu- 
lated by  alcohol,  without  causing 
a  corresponding  expenditure  of 
vital  power.  This  is  a  physio- 
logical axiom  which  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind ;  and  another 
of  equal  importance  is,  that  by 
food  alone  can  vital  power  be 
replenished. 

We  arrive  then  at  this  incon- 
testable conclusion,  that  a  stimu- 
lant which  does  not  act  as  food — 
which  does  not  make  blood  to 
nourish  and  sustain  the  orgauism, 
and  replenish  the  waste  of  vital 
power  which  is  perpetually  going 
on,  must  necessarily  act  as  an  ex- 
haustive agent,  just  as  the  whip 
and  spur  acts  in  stimulating  a 
horse  to  increased  physical  exer- 
tion, without  supplying  anything 
to  replenish  the  vital  power  he 
expends. 

When  we  consider  how  strong 
and  conclusive  the  evidence  is  on 
this  subject,  it  certainly  appears 
8 1 range  that  meu  of  high  character 
and  standing  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  been  found  to  coun- 
tenance the  mischievous  , fallacies 
on  which  Alcoholic  Medication  is 
based,  and  which  are  in  direct 
irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the 
physiological  truths  we  have  stated. 
For  instance,  Professor  Apjohn, 
M.D.,  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland,  gave  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  reputation  to  the 
assumption  that  alcohol  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  the  muscles  I '-ran 
assumption  calculated  to  produce 
much  evil,  because  it  not  only  goes 
to  the  extent  of  affording  justifica- 
tion for  the  administration  of  al- 
cohol in  disease,  but  would  also 
warrant,  if  true,  its  habitual  use 
as  an  article  of  diet;  yet  it  is  an 
assumption  reprobated  by  science, 
and  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
the  demonstrations  of  experience. 
The  Professor  says: — 

"  Alcohol  and  alcoholic  fluids  gene* 
rally,    when    swallowed   by   man   in 
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moderate  quantity,  invariably  pro- 
duce a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ex* 
citement;  that  is,  they  augment  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  accelerate 
the  movements  of  the  heart  and 
respiratory  organs,  give  tone  and 
strength  to  the  muscles,  energy  and 
rapidity  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  in  general  call  up  a  train 
of  pleasurable  emotions.  Nor  is  this 
state  of  temporary  exaltation  followed 
by  any  material  subsequent  languor 
or  depression." — Cyclopcedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 

This  passage  illustrates  the  loose, 
vague,  self-contradictory  style,  un» 
scientific  and  illogical,  which  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  medical 
writers  who  labour  to  base  con- 
clusions ou  speculative  assump- 
tions, rather  than  on  the  evidence 
of  verified  facts,  and  the  sober  de- 
ductions of  science.  What  is  the 
"  excitement "  which  Professor 
Apjohn  admits,  is  invariably  pro- 
duced, in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  even  a  moderate  quantity  of 
alcohol — what  is  it  but  a  derange- 
ment of  normal  organic  action  as  it 
existed  before  the  alcohol  was  swal- 
lowed? .  And  will  it  bo  seriously 
•contended  that  any  deviation  from 
normal  organic  action  can  have  a 
beneficial  tendency — that  any  "  ex- 
citement" or  derangement  pro- 
duced by  alcohol,  however  fruitful 
the  temporary  exaltation  may  be 
in  evoking  pleasurable  emotions,  is 
calculated  to  sustain  rather  than 
impair  health  ?  Surely  no  physio- 
logist could  be  found  to  deliberately 
maintain  such  a  proposition  ? 

But  if,  as  Professor  Apjohn  truly 
describes,  the  swallowing  of  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  alcoholic  fluid  is 
followed,  in  health,  by  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  organic  disturbance, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  accele- 
rated action  of  the  heart,  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  of  the  brain, 
is  it  not  a  stultifying  contradiction, 
a  physiological  blunder,  aud  an 
abuse  of  words  to  assert,  as  he  does, 
that  such  "excitement,"  such  dis- 


turbance,   such    derangement    of 
normal  organic  functions  absolutely 
.gives     tone    and    strength    to    the 
muscles  ! 

"Were  ^his  true,  would  it  not 
follow  that  the  greater  the  "ex- 
citement," the  greater  would  be 
the  strength  imparted  P  whereas 
all  experience  testifies  to  the  con- 
trary. The  error  lies  in  supposing 
that  whatever  artificially  excites 
muscular  action  necessarily  gives 
strength  to  the  muscles,  which  is  a 
palpable  fallacy.  The  whip  and  spur 
incite  the  horse  to  increased  mani- 
festation of  his  muscular  strength, 
but  who  would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
allege  that  by  whipping  and  spurring 
we  absolutely  create  strength  and 
give  it  to  the  muscular  system  P 
The  extreme  fallacy  of  such  an 
assumption  is  very  apparent,  and 
its  mischievous  tendency  is  equally 
so,  for  if  alcoholic  excitement  is 
not  only  an  evidence  of  strength, 
but  is  positively  creative  of  strength, 
why,  then,  the  more  alcoholic  fluids 
the  labouring  population  imbibe, 
the  better  will  they  be  enabled 
to  get  through  their  daily  toil. 

The  fact  is  that  alcohol,  like 
many  other  poisons,  produces  varied 
effects  as  similar  or  different  quan- 
tities may  act  on  individual  con- 
stitutions. Thus,  like  opium,  by- 
acting  on  the  nervous  system,  it 
produces  a  temporary  exhilaration 
which  is  manifested  by  great  buoy- 
ancy of  animal  spirits.  In  this 
state — which  the  physiologist  can 
only  recognise  as  one  of  incipient 
or  partial  intoxication — though  no 
strength  is  actually  given  to  the 
muscles,  beyond  what  the  vital 
power  of  the  individual  was  capable 
of  exercising  previously,  still  by 
the  artificial  and  abnormal  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  an  idea 
of  factitious  strength  is  called  up, 
and  under  such  circumstances  a 
person  may  perform  a  greater  feat 
of  muscular  strength  than  he  would 
seriously  think  of  attempting  when 
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not  under  the  influence  of  such 
excitement.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  afford  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  this,  and  satisfy  the 
sensible  mind  that,  in  reality,  no 
addition  to  muscular  strength  takes 
place,  but  that  vital  power,  before 
latent,  becomes  stimulated  to  in- 
creased activity,  and  thus  there  is 
an  increase  of  muscular  action  only, 
and  not  of  muscular  strength. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
well-understood  law — that  whatever 
operates  strongly  on  the  nervous 
system,  thereby  exercises  a  corre- 
sponding influence  over  the  physical. 
Hence  the  popular  saying — '•  A  spur 
in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the 
heel."  Hence  also  the  marvellous, 
the  almost  superhuman,  efforts  of 
physical  energy  that  have  taken 
place  under  the  influence  of  fear — 
a  purely  mental  influence  which, 
in  this  respect,  produces  results 
analagous  to  those  caused  by  the 
excitement  of  alcohol,  but  in  a 
greater  degree.*  In  neither  case, 
however,  has  there  been  any  increase 
in  physical  strength — any  addition 
to  vital  powec,  but  only  a  greater 
manifestation  of  what  the  individual 
system  already  possessed. 

We  thus  see  that  physiology 
affords  no  justification  for  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  it  acts  as  a 
health-inspiring  stimulant,  or  that 
it  possesses  any  therapeutic  pro- 
perties whatever.  But  this  will  be 
rendered  still  clearer  if  we  consider 
that  the  most  eminent  toxicologists, 
instead  of  classifying  alcohol  among 
alimentary  substances,  place  it 
among  poisons,  in  consequence  of 
the  deleterious  effects  it  produces 
on  the  human  system. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Pbofessob  Apjohn  admits  that 
alcoholic  fluids  when  swallowed  in 
moderation  produce  a  greater  ov 
less  degree  of  nervous  excitement) 
which  is  evidenced  by  accelerated 
action  of  the  circulatory  and  re- 
spiratory organs;  but  his  graphic 
and  forcible  description  of  the  evils 
that  follow,  when  what  he  calls 
"  the  limits  of  moderation "  have 
been  exceeded,  certainly  call  up  no 
pleasurable  emotions : — 

"  When  the  limits  of  moderation  are 
transgressed,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
spirituous  fluid  is  used  in  successive 
doses  as  to  produce  intoxication  or 
drunkenness,  the  consequences  are 
materially  different.  The  excitement, 
indeed,  just  described,  is  in  the  first 
instance  observed,  but  it  soon  puts  on 
a  more  formidable  character,  being 
attended  by  suffusion  of  face  and  con- 
junctiva, difficult  articulation,  giddi- 
ness, incoherency  of  mind,  and,  very 
frequently,  true  delirium. 

"An  irrepressible  drowsiness  next 
succeeds,  which  terminates  in  deep 
and  sometimes  stertorous  sleep,  from 
which,  in  cases  which  terminate  favour- 
ably, the  individual  awakes  affected 
by  debility,  giddiness,  and  head-ache, 
universal  langour,  and  very  often 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  result, 
however,  is  sometimes  different.  The 
somnolency  just  described  passes  not 
into  Bleep,  but  a  Btate  of  general  in- 
sensibility, accompanied  by  feeble  and 
moderately  rapid  pulse,  stertorous 
breathing,  and  dilated  and  non-con*, 
tractile  pupil— a  combination  of  symp- 
toms from  which  recovery  is  seldom 
witnessed. 

"  The  case  just  described  is  an  in- 
stance of  simple  poisoning  by  fermented 
liquors,  and  many  such  nave  been  ob- 
served.   It,  however,  more  frequently 


•  When  the  Queen  Victoria  steamer  from  Liverpool  was  wrecked  in  a  snowstorm  off  the 
Bailey  Lighthouse,  Uowth,  in  Feb.  1853,  and  67  out  of  120  on  board  were  lost,  some  sailors, 
in  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  performed  the  astonishing  feat  of  climbing  up  the  faoe 
of  the  Bailey  rock,  which,  in  addition  to  its  almost  perpendicular  steepness,  was  quite 
slippery  with  the  snow.  Similar  instances  of  muscular  strength,  called  forth  by  despexa,j 
emergencies,  might  be  quoted  abundantly. 
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oc'nrsthat  1  i f--  Ud^Htmyedi  itli«T l«y  the 

Otvurr- ■!:■••'.  ti'irinir  th«-  lit  «.f  i!.t««xi'%a- 
tioii.  of  ap-pbxy  in  mi  individual  pre- 
Ji>j ..-.-.  1  t»  tin.'  di^-asr,  dr  in  cuIIm?- 
queinv  nf  In-  e\i«»»ure  to  extreme 
c-'l-l,  it  hi*  »■■■  i'1'ijtul  MitF  nation 
during  the  h-thar^ic-  or  tMiiiuolcnt 
state. 

•'  Slii>uM  tin*  spiritunuii  liquor  Ik* 
drunk  li  t  in  divi-hd  p  -rti-tfiH.  but  all 
at  on.v,  mill  in  large  quantity,  npo- 
plortii*  ro ma.  with  Merit  to uh  breathing, 
sets  in.  almost  iinmrdmtt'Iv.  uuddcutli 
follow*  usually  within  a  few  hour— 

"  In  habitual  drunkard*  a  particular 
affcli-n.  at  present  known  under  the 
name  of  •'•.'.'»■  i''f/u  /;-//o>;*,  i<  often 
witn-  ■-*i-l.  IMiriuui,  rharaeteri/ed 
by  onTiHtant  iii'.  lii'rmt  talking,  in  it* 
leading  ►  wnpt'-m.  an-1  in  lu'Cumpanied 
by  tremor-  «■!'  t;.i'  l-nib*.  parties  laxly 
the  u|i|it  extremities.  In  lutul  ■  lu-e:*. 
Ccitua.  a<»    m    tin*    preceding   in  stun  re, 

UnhiTrt  ill  'truth. 

••  (.••••king  at  the  pr  -ceding  hUvry 
of  -y  nipt  ••in-,  '»/■*■' '."'.  *  f  -iif*/  «/■/■•  «ir, 
#^. -•■/./  '•■  •'••^■■■f  ••'■'*'.  th>  yur»i*i  i.  ir. 
f  *.•?!*■•  \  •  *  \*.  I  ':in-k,  h  w»  viT,  hive 
occurred,  tin  ugh  very  M-ll^m.  i!)  which, 
alter   the    •'•---.ttiuii   oi    the    nareotic 

UCtl    II.   •»Vlli|'!"!ii"t    oi"  gaMp)  ll.ti  htill.il 

irritati"!i  and  luti.ui.in.iii-  it  have  m>i 
in,  win  h  ju»*.i!y  th«-  |-»>itn <n  usually 
aa-U'ti'-'l  v»  it  in  tin*  urr.mgt  in»-iit »  tit" 

toxi  ■■'.  v'i-ti*."  <'-4 ■•'  .  r  li  r  r"  /'nl-*- 
ti*  i?  .V-  f.>?i«t  vol.  iv  p.  "J-J.Y 

AVI. rii  .1  stiflicici.t  quantity  of 
alo'l ;"!;••  I.qu  r  K:i-  been  s-Aall-wcd, 
it*  p  :■*  •!!•  u*  avlit  n  n  .iv  indue 
death  in  oi.e  if  two  \\n\^  hv  artiiig 
on  tin*  r.erv-  in  Motrin  an  1  brain 
to  as  ti>  J  n  duee  a  -tar"  of  con. a, 
or    prof* iir.. d    iiiM'ii-i1  ility,    cnii*c- 


qucnt  upon  which  there  in  a  failure 
of  the  circulation  and  of  respira- 
tion, with  a  decided  tendency  to 
nsplixxia  and  death;  or,  from  its 
immediate  powerful  action  on  the 
nervous  centres,  alcohol  may  J e.- troy 
lite  by  what  toxicologic*  call  "ivm- 
patliv,"  respect  in  g  which  Dr.  Ta*  lor 
observe*: — 

"  Whpn  a  i>oi«on  destroy  *  life  with- 
out apparently  entering  into  the  blood, 
it  i*  -aid  t-»  act  through  a  id;«»ck  or 
impulse  transmitted  frmu  the  sentient 
extremitii'ti  "1  the  nerve.i  i«f  the  j»art 
to  whhrh  it  ifl  applied;  aud  thi*  i-«  the 
way  in  which  tlic  remote  infliirtic**  of 
many  |Hii.-i<iin  tin  vital  •  Tirana  i«  ex- 
•luined.  It  is  whut  in  ternn-d  an  act  ion 
iy    Hympathy/>#-"Jlfi'i/iVci/   Jurityrw 

litll'V,  p.  H. 


I 


l>r.  ChriKtison  remark*  that  when 
a  Male  of  deep  stupor  suddenly 
result*,  without  auv  of  the  tiMial 
premonitory  »\  nipt oms,  from  drink- 
ing .spirit*,  vomiting  and  sickueaa 
may  supervene,  and  the  person 
apparently  recover,  but  suddenly 
become  »u>en>ible  and  die  o»n- 
vuNed. 

Sir  H.  Hrodic  inji  cted  proof  sp:rit« 
into  the  .-t tunnel i  of  a  rabbit ;  in  tire 
minutes  he  lav  ii.ntioi.lrs*  and  in- 
sensible ;  the  pupiN  of  the  rje* 
were  dilated  ;  then*  wi  re  si i^ lit  eon- 
vuNi\e  inotLi'iiti  of  the  extremities; 
tin*  respiratiosi  \u^  l:iborii»u^.  and 
he  linaliv  died  at  the  end  ot  an 
h-'iir  aii'l  fi!lee:i  minutes.  Ortila 
f  »i.:.-l  j  r> » >f  hpirits  to  be  a  violent 


•   I»r    I'-r-*.  I    »i  -.ni  *     )  »*f  t*f  r>-  r-f«rr»d  a»  am"-.:  iht  £nt  *Q<I  ablrtt  of  »*icalifte 

ini-.."-?-"  ■  fi  tf •;•  ,•,.:,  ■•  j'?-1*  J  **  t*«*  "  ■  '■»•■  n.  »'i.-K  »ul»i'|uoil  r«|xrifnce  L&»  iiri- 
ic-l.  i\.\\  »'  "  ']'  ■.  ^  ■"■iNii'y  b  -■•••ir-  i  •  \)  i  *-.i  n  •  ?  >!-  )>••!  \i\  niuil  I*  rarrnd  raft 
of  tl.<  «■■  f   *  :.  !  y  »■  <■  »!-■  rt»Lt*.  »l  1  ':.'..  r  it.  to  tJir  .  ii.ul»i.  n  <  f  the  ll***l 

itfln.\  »..  a;.  1  »-!•  L'.n.c!.ka.  i  i!  1  !.r<-  '..i  tk.r  ^..imnn,  l:ke  S  I !  «w  uj-on  ibr  rpifai. 
Irinri.  t>  i»  !■■  \  i  !  -  -  *  «l«  •  ^  •■ '  *■  «■  '  'f  a*  -:.trr«  In  ihi-  s^r  ftu>!-!vn  ilcftlh  Ua«  t«cn 
ri;...|,  »L.  J;  p  u"  1  :  :  !-  \ii:l-  !.  a  ".:.  -:1.  lit  \Miit«  tf  t>  •  il  iwh  La«el«BOM|. 
Slc-t  I  i  th'  •(■,xv  h  mir.p 

Tl.-"-. -.;  n  f  a'  ►•■:  -:.  il.  »  T"j*  I  i«  ira!*f  ui  t.'  tLat  c-f  ar»«iii-.  for  is  Dr.  T»yUc 
elwri.4,  "T>r  «m-  }i%<  *'-r.  ■  l.»r»r  !  «.th  rr •]«-•"  t<  trxi.i".  Of  •ympw^ai  fea«c  aa4 
al^iU  '.  ar.  1  |-r  rni  i.»»'  :.>  I  «l.*ri  iS  r  pet**  i.  lil  )«-<>!  n  [ !« i«!f  rfan«ii  from  ltv# 
•li  ma  L,  |  art!}  !j  "»  i^i-.'.*.  ax.1  |  -hrl!%  I  j  tLC^'kai.u'al  b.tam."-> Mcdir-tt  Jurii 
p.  IV. 
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poison  when  injected  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  that  it  produced 
the  same  effects  as  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach.     Beck  says : — 

a 

"  In  what  may  be  styled  poisoning 
by  alcohol,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
effects  of  intoxication,  the  comatose 
state  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  with 
dilation  of  the  pupils,  and  inability 
to  swallow.  Apoplexy  is  excited  in 
some  cases.  These,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  simple  poi- 
soning, but  as  the  result  of  poison- 
ing, developing  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy. In  those  instances  where  large 
quantities  of  spirits  are  swallowed,  as, 
for  example,  in  wagers  for  prowess  in 
drinking,  coma  comes  on  suddenly. 
The  face,  then,  is  sometimes  livid, 
but  more  generally  ghastly  pale;  the 
breathing  stertorous,  the  pupils  some- 
times much  contracted,  but  more  com- 
monly dilated  and  insensible,  and  if 
relief  be  not  speedily  obtained,  death 
takes  place,  sometimes  immediately, 
or  at  least  in  a  few  hours." — Medical 
Jurisprudence,  7th  edition,  London, 
p.  1,065. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  in 
death  from  alcoholic  poisoning,  the 
stomach  seldom  presents  so  de- 
ranged and  morbid  an  appearance 
as  might  naturally  be  expected. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  the  stomach  has  so 
decided  a  repugnance  to  the  pre- 
sence of  alcohol  as  to  concentrate 
its  energies  for  the  purpose  of  at 
once  effecting  its  expulsion. 

It  is  principally  through  the 
absorbents  that  the  stomach  de- 
livers itself  from  the  pernicious 
presence  of  alcohol,  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  this  is  effected  is  so 
great  that  no  spirituous  odour  has 
been  perceived  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  although  the  in- 
dividual died  speedily,  and  a  post- 
mortem investigation  was  instituted 
six  or  eight  hours  after  death. 

Dr.  Geoghegan  records  a  case  in 
which  a  pint  of  spirits  had  been 
taken,  and  proved  fatal  in  eight 
hours ;     black     extravasation    was 


found  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  no  trace  of  alcohol  could  be 
detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
'stomach. — Dublin  Medical  JBresst 
i.  293.     ' 

The  case  of  a  chimney-sweep  is 
given  in  the  Lancet,  vol.  x.  p.  571. 
He  drank  eighteen  glasses  of  rum 
in  quick  succession,  and  died  in  six 
hours.  On  dissection,  the  brain 
presented  bloody  spots;  on  being 
sliced,  its  sinuses  were  loaded  with 
blood ;  there  was  but  little  serum 
in  the  ventricles,  and  the  stomach  was 
natural. 

The  numerous  maladies  induced 
by  the  deleterious  effects  that  follow 
from  habitual  tippling,  though  "tho 
limits  of  moderation  may  seldom  be 
transgressed,"  are  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  hypothesis  that 
alcohol  possesses  alimentary  or 
therapeutic  properties.  Of  these 
diseases  Dr.  H.  W.  Carter  enume- 
rates— inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes ;  of  the  pleura ; 
of  the  stomach  ;  of  the  liver ;  jaun- 
dice ;  dropsy ;  diabetes ;  gout ; 
mania ;  dyspepsia,  with  its  mani- 
fold miseries — these  are  among  the 
maladies  induced  by  habitual  in* 
temperance ;  and  "  several  more," 
he  says,  u  might  be  added  to  the 
appalling  recital." — Cyclopaedia  of 
JPract.  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

Such  being  the  properties  of 
alcohol  and  the  effects  it  produces, 
the  suggestive  question  again  pre- 
sents itself — How  comes  it  that  all 
these  deleterious  properties  and  evil 
effects  are  so  well  known,  while  its 
assumed  medicinal  virtues,  its  won- 
derful merits  as  a  nutriment,  as  a 
healthful  stimulant,  and  as  a  cura- 
tive agent  remain  hidden  in  the 
deep  obscurity  of  hazy  hypothesis  ? 
This  is  an  anomaly  that  certainly 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  alleged  merits 
of  alcohol  have  any  existence  out- 
Bide  the  domain  of  fanciful  con- 
jecture. 

There  is  now,  happily,  a  general 
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concurrence  of  scientific  medical 
opinion  in  reprobation  of  the 
habitual  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
alcohol  in  medical  practice;  while 
there  is  no  dispute  whatever  about 
its  deleterious  properties  as  pro- 
claimed by  toxicologists ;  but  who 
has  ever  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  any  one  of  the  great 
remedial  virtues  that  have  been  so 
lavishly  ascribed  to  it? — who  has 
proved  that  what  admittedly 
weakens,  at  the  same  time 
strengthens? — that  what  exercises 
a  paralyzing  power  on  vitality, 
thereby  imparts  new  vigour  ? — and 
that  what  necessarily  tends  to  in- 
juriously affect  the  bodily  organism, 
and  to  impair  and  depress  its  health- 
ful functions,  also  possesses  thera- 
peutic properties  which  make  it  a 
safe,  salutary,  and  efficient  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,-  and  a 
valuable  assistant  in  convalescence  P 
This  is  what  the  advocates  of  Alco- 
holic Medication  have  as  yet  utterly 
failed  to  do;  but  clearly  it  is  what 
they  should  do  before  hazardously 
following  a  practice  that  involves 
the  administration  of  an  admitted 
poison  as  curative  in  disease. 

If  Alcoholic  Medication  is  not  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  physio- 
logical laws  of  our  being,  would  it 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  more 
it  is  practised,  the  greater  would  be 
the  amount  of  its  curative  success  ? 
This  is  a  test  by  which  no  alcoholic 
practitioner  can  reasonably  object 
to  have  his  favourite  remedy  judged, 
for  surely  any  mode  of  medical 
treatment  that  does  not  command 
a  fair  average  of  success  must  be 
worthless  indeed. 

Now,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  hospital  practice,  an 
increased  average  rate  of  mortality 
always  follows,  ceteris  paribus  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  al- 
coholic liquors.  This  lias  been  an 
invariable  consequence,  and  so  ad- 
mitted by  the  advocates  of  alcoholic 
medication  themselves,  among  whom 


Dr.  Fraser  is  remarkable  for  proving 
a  case  against  himself,  by  his  pub- 
lished statistics  respecting  the  prac- 
tice followed  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital. The  British  Medical  Journal 
(Dec.  9,  1865),  supplies  summaries 
of  these  statistics,  which  disclose 
the  following  startling  results  :— 

First  Medical  Cases. — From  1854 
to  1858  each  physician  employed 
12,803  ounces  of  wine  annually, 
while  the  deaths  being  11*88  per 
cent. 

From  18G0  to  1864  he  employed 
annually  48,136  ounces,  and  the 
deaths  increased  to  12*65  per  cent. 

Surgical  Cases. — During  1854  to 
1858  each  surgeon  employed  an- 
nually 38,016  ounces  of  wine ;  the 
deaths  being  4*48  per  cent. 

During  1860  to  1864  he  employed 
annually  142,951  ounces;  and  the 
deaths  increased  to  6*65  per  cent. 

The  General  Mortality.  — •  In 
1862,  the  consumption  of  stimu- 
lants amounted  to  1,281  gallons 
of  wine,  162  of  brandy,  and  58 
of  gin  ;  while  the  general  mortality 
of  the  hospital  was  7'4  per  cent. 

In  1864  the  quantity  of  stimu- 
lants consumed  was  increased  to 
1,558  gallons  of  wine,  359  of 
brandy,  and  62  of  gin,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  deaths,  increased 
to  105  per  cent. 

Thus,  in  hospital  practice,  as 
testified  by  Dr.  Fraser,  and  cor- 
roborated by  a  vast  body  of  other 
evidence  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  quote — it  appears  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  administration  of  al- 
coholic liquids  has  been  invariably 
followed  by  an  increased  death  per- 
centage. This  suggestive  coin- 
cidence, Dr.  Fraser  candidly  ad- 
mits, appeared  to  him  most  re 
markable  and  altogether  inexpli- 
cable, for  his  professional  mind, 
as  he  confesses,  revolted  against 
entertaining  a  doubt  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  the  practice  that 
so  magnified  the  death-roll !  He 
says,  "  It  is  evident  that  a  steady 
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rise  in  the  employment  of  stimu- 
lants is  still  going  on,  and  whatever 
be  the  cause,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  practice  is  imperative  and 
needful ;  for  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous assumption  that  a  whole 
staff  could  be  blindly  following  an. 
objectless  routine.1* 

This  candid  expression  of  opinion 
by  Dr.  Eraser,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  prejudiced  bias 
that  warps  the  judgment  of  some 
medical  minds,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  way  in  which  perni- 
cious errors  of  medical  practice 
are  perpetuated.  Dr.  Fraser  as- 
sumes that  the  alcoholic  practice 
of  the  London  Hospital  must  be 
right,  although  in  proportion  as 
au  increased  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  administered,  the  death-roll  is 
increased.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  know  the  cause,  but  he  assumes 
that  whatever  it  may  be,  the  al- 
coholic practice  cannot  be  at 
fault — it  must  be  "  imperative  and 
needful,  for  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous assumption  that  a  whole 
staff  could  be  blindly  following  an 
objectless  routine." 

It  is  perfectly  marvellous  how 
any  medical  gentleman  of  scientific 
pretensions  could  write  in  such  a 
fashion.  As  the  British  Medical 
Journal  observes — "  Not  a  single 
word  of  comment  does  Dr.  Fraser 
bestow  on  the  constant  fact  of  the 


coincident  increase  of  the  mortality." 
The  less  alcohol  administered,  the 
fewer  deaths  occurred ;  the  greater 
the  quantity  consumed,  the  larger 
the  number  of  deaths !  Dr.  Fraser 
did  not  attempt  to  grapple  with 
this  constant  and  all  important 
fact* 

The  same  alcoholic  treatment 
which  was  adopted  in  the  London 
Hospital  with  such  a  remarkable 
augmentation  of  the  death  per- 
centage, is  followed,  more  or  less, 
at  this  moment,  in  all  public  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries,  Ac,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  only 
one  solitary  exception  which  has 
come  under  our  notice,  namely,  the 
Longford  Union  Fever  Hospital, 
and  Oounty  Infirmary  (Ireland), 
which  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years  have  been  under  the  able 
and  enlightened  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Nicolls. 

After  an  experience  of  fifteen 
years  of  non-alcoholic  and  vege- 
tarian treatment  of  fever,  he  gives 
the  result  iu  his  report  for  1865 : — 
"  This  (the  fever)  hospital  is  con- 
ducted on  vegetarian  and  temper- 
ance principles,  not  one  pound  of 
flesh  meat,  pint  of  whisky,  or  bottle 
of  wine  having  been  used  in  it  for 
the  last  fifteen  years ;  long  expe- 
rience having  satisfied  me  that  ani- 
mal food,  wine,  brandy,  &c,  require 
to    be  given    with   great   caution: 


*  If  Dr.  Fraser  had  bestowed  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  history  of  his  profession,  he 
would  not  have  considered  it  a  "m6nstrous  assumption  that  a  whole  staff  could  be  blindly 
following  an  objectless  routine."  An  irrational  adherence  to  the  routine  of  accredited  doc- 
trine and  practice,  and  a  mental  inaptitude  to  discard  the  prejudices  of  schools  and  of 
received  opinions,  has  been  a  marked  characteristic,  in  all  ages,  of  the  professional  mind. 

Thus,  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  observes  :  "  All  men  cling  to 
their  early  prepossessions,  and  medical  men  are  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  were  educated  ;  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  those  who  have  been  long  used 
to  one  mode  of  practice  to  adopt  another." 

This  credulous,  almost  superstitious,  adherence  to  early  prepossessions,  to  mere  opinion 
imbibed  at  schools  or  colleges,  without  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment,  to  test  its  truth 
and  soundness,  necessarily  leads  to  "the  blind  following  of  an  objectless  routine." 

Hence,  with  respect  to  alcoholic  medication,  Dr.  Markham,  when  editor  of  the  British, 
Medical  Journal,  declared  that  "  The  inhibition  of  spirituous  drinks  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  credo.     Men  have  a  sort  of  belief  in  it  which  supersedes  all  reason." 

But  of  this  belief,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  deplored,  medical  men  have  been  the  principal  propa- 
gandists. 
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indeed,  I   have    seen  sad    results 
from  their  use. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  class 
of  patients  was  unused  to  good  food 
and  stimulants — therefore  did  not 
require  them.  However,  such  is  not 
the  fact,  for  among  them  were 
officers  of  this  house,  members  of 
the  constabulary  force,  tradesmen, 
gentlemen's  servants,  and  others 
accustomed  to  substantial  food." 

The  success,  indeed,  that  has 
attended  the  wise  and  humane 
efforts  of  Dr.  Nicolis  to  introduce 
and  establish  a  rational  system  of 
treatment  for  the  sick  poor,  has 
been  in  his  own  practical,  signal, 
and  uniform.  In  a  letter  to  the 
present  writer,  under  date,  Long- 
ford, November  26,  1869,  he 
says : — 

"I  still  continue  my  non-alcoholic 
treatment  in  the  fever  hospital  and 
infirmary  under  my  care,  and  with  the 
same  satisfactory  results — a  much  re- 
duced mortality,  and  a  much  improved 
morality;  no  drunken,  quarrelling 
nurses,  the  patients  well,  and  care- 
fully attended. 

"  Since  the  visitation  of  cholera  in 
1866,  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  cases  of  fever.  I  give  you  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  cases  in  hospital, 
from  January,  1867,  to  the  present 
November  26,  1869. 

"There  were    124   cases    admitted 
to  the  fever  hospital,  of  which  there 
were— 
^  "  38    cases  of  measles,  all  recovered. 

"  75    cases  of  fever,  all  recovered. 

"11*  cases  that  should   not  have 

been  sent  to  the  fever  hos- 

124         pital." 


In  a  letter  dated  the  5  th  of 
March,  1875,  Dr.  Nicolis  Bays: 
"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  still 
continue  the  non-alcoholic  treat- 
ment of  disease,  with  the  Baine 
favourable  results." 

The  remarkable  success  of  Dr. 
Nicolis'  treatment,  extending  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  should  engage 
the  deep  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  medical  profession.  He  is  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  the  accepted 
and  cherished  doctriues  of  alcoholic 
medication,  but  if  an  augmented 
death-roll  follows  one  practice  and 
not  the  other,  what  conclusion  does 
science  and  common  sense  dictate  ? 
Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  a 
practice  which  proscribes  all  alco- 
holic stimulants,  as  injurious  irri- 
tants, differs  most  essentially,  in 
every  respect,  from  a  practice  which 
prescribes  them  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  nutritious,  healthful, 
invigorating  and  restorative  ?  Surely 
both  practices  cannot  be  right,  and 
if  so,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  opinion 
to  hold,  that  the  treatment  which  is 
followed  by  the  greatest  number  of 
recoveries,  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  followed  by  the  greatest  number 
of  deaths  ? 

In  all  our  Poor  Law  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  with  the  enlightened 
but  solitary  exception  of  Longford  ; 
in  every  Dispensary  district;  in 
our  county  Infirmaries,  Lunatic 
asylums,  Military  hospitals,  Gaol 
hospitals,  and  generally  in  all  chari- 
table institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the    sick   throughout    the    United 


*  Of  these  eleven  cases  which  proved  fatal,  Dr.  Nicolis  says  that  "  they  should  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  fever  hospital ;  but  having  been  sent,  they  could  not  be  removed  to  the 
infirmaries  lest  they  should  die  in  transition."  \Vith  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  eleven 
cases  he  observes  : — 

"  1  was  a  woman  with  diseased  liver  of  three  years'  standing,  worn  down  and  hectic. 
1  a  woman  with  prolapsed  uterus,  ulcerated,  of  long  standing. 

3  constabulary  men  from  another  union,  sent  a  long  distance  to  the  county  infirmary, 

and  from  that  to  the  fever  hospital. 
1  in  the  last  stage  from  diarrhoea. 
1  another  ditto,  from  whooping  cough. 

4  brought  in  such  a  wretched  filthy  condition,  that  they  died  before  they  could  be 
—      washed  and  cleaned." 

11 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  system  of  alcoholic  treat- 
ment is  now  followed  which  the 
voice  of  science  and  of  reason,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  enlightened 
reflective  medical  experience,  un- 
hesitatingly condemns.  In  fact,  a 
course  of  treatment  is  followed, 
and  paid  for  out  of  tho  rates, 
which  practically  has  the  effect  of 
educating  the  sick  poor  in  a  ruin- 
ously false  belief  respecting  the 
nature  and  uses  of  alcohol. 

The  belief  thus  inculcated  is  un- 
doubtedly calculated  to  promote  in- 
temperance, because  it  virtually 
teaches  the  poor  and  ignorant  that, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  deceptive  stimu- 
lation of  alcohol  they  find  pleasur- 
able excitement  as  a  relief  in 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  curative,  is  it 
not  natural,  therefore,  for  them  to 
conclude  that  when  in  health  the 
same  stimulation  may  be  safely  in- 
dulged in — not  only  safely  but  use- 
fully as  wholesome  iu  imparting  a 
pleasurable  forgetfulness  of  the 
ordinary  vexations  of  life,  in  in- 
spiring the  idea  of  factitious  strength 
to  perform  daily  duties,  and  sooth- 
ingly relieve  the  exhaustion  of  daily 
toil.  This  is  an  inference  quite 
natural  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
mind?,  and  besides  it  is  one  that 
cannot  be  logically  gainsayed. 


We  must  now  bring  our  observa- 
tions to  a  close.  It  has  been  our 
desire  to  awaken  public  attention 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  evils  that 
flow  from  the  practice  of  Alcoholic 
Medication — to  do  this  by  exposing, 


simply  and  brieflj,  the  false  notions, 
gratuitous  assumptions,  and  erro- 
neous physiology  on  which  that 
practice  is  based,  and  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  be  justified.  We  hold 
a  very  confirmed  opinion  that  the 
therapeutic  virtues  falsely  imputed 
to  alcohol,  as  a  medicine,  lie  at  the 
root  of  national  intemperance,  and 
therefore,  that  it  is  idle  to  waste 
time  and  energy  in  attempting  to 
correct  effects,  while  the  great  cause 
continues  to  exist.  The  flow  of 
evil  must  be  checked  at  the  foun- 
tain head. 

In  this  we  differ  essentially  from 
the  policy  so  popular,  among  those 
who  generally  champion  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  preach  a  crusade 
against  the  moderate  use  of  all  pure 
fermented  drinks.  We  believe  that, 
as  a  rule,  those  who  have  resolution 
to  train  themselves  to  the  observ- 
ance of  total  abstinence,  have  "  the 
best  of  the  bargain :"  but  we  also 
know  how  hard  such  observance  is 
under  the  artificial  habits  of  life 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  our 
civilization.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  how  many  are  born 
into  this  world  with  constitutions 
that  deviate  in  various  degrees  from 
the  normal  standard,  and  it  would 
be  unphilo8opbical  to  declare  that 
no  instances  could  occur  in  which 
pure  wines  and  other  fermented 
drinks  might  not  be  pleaaurably, 
if  not  advantageously,  enjoyed  in 
moderation,  because,  in  the  case  of 
such  pure  beverages,  the  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain 
is  neutralized,  as  it  were,  by  the 
preponderating  amount  of  nutrient 
substances  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined.* 


*  One  of  the  great  evils  of  our  day,  connected  with  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
is  the  wholesale  systematic  adulteration  of  all  fermented  liquors,  which  is  practised  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  except  from  a  few  estab- 
lished houses  of  high  character. 

This  adulteration  is  rery  prejudicial  to  health.  In  one  of  his  excellent  lectures  on 
Experimental  and  Practical  Medicine,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  the  following  observations 
on  this  subject :— «•  We  all  know  how  differently  we  are  affected  by  different  qualities  of 
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Generally  speaking,  the  impunity 
that  in  a  large  but  comparative 
degree  attends  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  various  quantities  by  individuals, 
is  referable  to  constitution  and 
habit.  No  doubt  it  would  add 
vastly  to  the  comfort,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  if 
the  population  could  be  induced 
to  live  more  in  accordance  with 
the  immutable  laws  of  life  and 
health,  as  regards  alcoholic  drink, 
than  is  now  the  case,  but  we  con- 
tend that  individual  freedom  cannot 
be  safely  interfered  with  in  this 
respect,  and  that  sumptuary  laws, 
of  any  kind,  are  false  in  principle 
and  repugnant  to  public  policy. 
For  enlightened  progress  in  im- 
proved social  habits  we  must  look 
to  improved  parental  example,  and 
improved  educational  training — not 
to  coercive  legislation. 

However,  the  two  questions  of 
individual  habits,  and  the  recog- 
nized public  use  of  Alcohol  as  a 
Medicine,  are  "wide  as  the  poles 
asunder."  Individuals  must  be 
left  to  themselves,  and  we  pass 
no  condemnatory  judgment  on  the 
moderate  use  of  pure  alcoholic 
beverages  by  those  with  whom  they 
apparently  agree,  save  in  so  far  as 
the  comparative  harmlessness  of 
such  use  is  adduced  to  justify  the 
administration  of  alcohol  in  dis- 
ease. 

It'  is  against  the  authorization 
given  by  the  State  to  Alcoholic 
Medication  that  we  protest,  based 
as  that  authorization  is  on 
crude  assumptions,  alike  unwar- 
rantable  and   pernicious — assump- 


tions that  ascribe  an  alimentary 
value  to  alcohol,  and  affirm  that  it 
acts  as  a  health-giving  stimulant, 
and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  exer- 
cising restorative  influences  in 
diseased  bodily  conditions  —  as- 
sumptions which  cannot  be  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  science,  and  are 
alike  repugnant  to  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

Here,  then,  is  a  practical  field, 
in  which  all  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  accept  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  the  Teetotal  platform 
can,  nevertheless,  usefully  labour, 
and  consistently  aid  the  rigid  total 
abstainer  in  effecting  a  most  desir- 
able and  merciful  reform,  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  which  would 
necessarily  extend  upward  through 
all  classes  of  society,  and  do  more 
than  ever  yet  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Here  we  have  a  practical  matter  of 
vital  national  importance,  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  To  seek  for  the  with- 
drawal of  State  authorization  now 
bestowed  on  Alcoholic  Medication 
is  not  seeking  for  impossible  legis- 
lation— it  is  not  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  demoralizing  Maine 
Liquor  laws,  or  absurd  crudities 
like  Permissive  Bills,  which  are  as 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  people 
as  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 
A  committee  of  either  House,  or  a 
Royal  Commission  might  profitably 
engage  in  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  its  evidence  and 
report,  we  feel  perfectly  assured, 
would  prove  of  incalculable  value. 

Such,  we  contend,  is  the  truly 


wines  and  spirits,  and  that  irrespectively  of  quantity.  We  hardly  ever  know  that  from 
the  same  alcoholic  fluid  we  shall  have  the  same  pleasures  or  pains,  or  pleasures  and  pains, 
or  pains  altogether.  We  take  a  few  glasses  of  wine  to-day,  and  to-morrow  there  is  no  bad 
result — no  headache,  no  nausea,  no  coldness,  no  prostration.  We  take  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  name  of  wine  on  another  occasion,  and  all  the  objectionable  symptoms  noted  above 
are  present.  We  wonder  at  the  difference,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  ;  we  are  taking 
different  alcohols  in  disguise.  The  light  ethylic  alcohol  of  good  wine  is  comparatively  harm- 
leu  ;  the  heavier  alcohols  of  the  common  wines  are  comparatively  poisonous."— Medical 
Timet,  March  7,  1868. 
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practical  direction  in  which  the 
agitative  energies  and  resources  of 
Teraperanco  societies  should  be 
employed.  Let  the  baneful  notion 
that  alcohol  is  diet  fit  for  the  sick 
be  publicly  and  authoritatively  ex- 
posed, and  its  habitual  prescription 
will  soon  be  banished  from  all  State 
institutions  that  exist  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor,  as  well  as  from 
all  our  public  hospitals.  This  done, 
Alcoholic  Medication  will  have  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  as  regards  the 


calamitous  ascendancy  it  now  en- 
joys, both  in  public  and  private 
practice,  and  thus  great  prolific 
sources  of  intemperance  will  be 
closed.  Alcohol  will  no  longer  be 
enshrined  as  a  deity  in  the  sick- 
room, in  the  household,  or  public 
institution,  and  so  parental  example 
will  be  purified,  and  the  rising  gene- 
ration deprived  of  a  great  means 
by  which  an  appetite  for  spirituous 
drinks  is  now  acquired,  and  habits 
of  destructive  indulgence  formed. 


HOEACE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


SATIRE  I.  i. 


How  comes  it,  Undergrads,  that  no  one  is 

Contented  with  the  course  of  life  that's  his — 

The  gift  of  choice  or  chance — but  now  and  then 

Each  one  prefers  the  life  of  other  men  ? 

"  O  happy  grinds !  "*  the  boating  man  will  say, 

When  forced  strict  training  orders  to  obey. 

What  say 8  the  grind — the  reading  man — well-worn  P 

44  You  boaters  under  lucky  stars  were  born. 

Your  race,  a  short  one,  and  then  all  is  done ; 

Defeat  soon  comes,  or  victory  is  won." 

That  college  oar  will  talk  about  "  hard  lines," 

When  made  to  rise  at  most  unearthly  times ; 

And  he  who  seeks  for  honours  will  declare 

That  only  boating  men  are  free  from  care. 

No  need  to  tell  each  cause  of  grumbling  now ; 

My  readers  soon  would  knit  the  weary  brow. 

So  take  in  brief  my  meaning.    Just  suppose 

Some  god  should  come,  and  with  their  wishes  close. 

"  See,  here  am  I ;  come  down  of  my  mere  grace 

To  right  you.f    Rower,  take  the  reader's  place ; 

You,  reader,  tako  the  rower's ;  and  be  off, 

Each  to  his  own.    What  ?     Only  a  slight  cough, 

Whir.h  means,  "  You  wish  that  you  may  get  it,  friend  ! 

I'm  not  prepared  to  change  my  labour's  end." 

Now.  after  this,  should  Jove  be  brought  to  book, 

Because  he  put  on  such  a  nasty  look, 

And  8 wore  that  when  with  prayers  they  call  again, 


*  Men  who  study  hard. 
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They  shall  be  sported  out* — those  naughty  men. 
Well,  to  our  serious  muttons ;  though  I  vow, 
Why  truth  cannot  be  joked  on  I  don't  know. 
But  if  it  pleases,  wo  will  try  a  bit 
To  put  away  all  jesting,  and  submit. 
Your  scholar  here,  who  ploughs  the  land  of  lore; 
Your  boating  man,  who  now  and  then  feels  sore; 
Your  half-and-half,  who  takes  the  wisest  way — 
The  iter  medium — these  all  will  say 
They  want  to  get  through  life,  and  so  they  bear 
The  labours  in  this  place,  the  hardships  here. 
When  these  are  over,  then  they'll  settle  down, 
And  find  a  wife,  and  vow  their  oats  are  sown. 
Just  as  an  ant  takes  time  to  get  things  straight, 
And  does  it,  too,  although  she  does  it  late. 
E'en  so,  few  men  but  want  a  year  or  two 
To  learn  tho  world  more  thoroughly — then  they'll  do. 
But  when  the  ant  has  got  her  heap  all  right 
She'll  make  it  useful,  and  not  keep  it  tight ; 
While  some  of  you,  my  friends,  will  keep  that  store 
Which  nature  gave  you,  making  it  a  bore, 
A  thorough  bore,  I  say,  and  nothing  less — 
The  heaping  up  of  riches  in  excess. 
If  you  are  deep  in  Plato's  mystic  ends, 

And  Aristotle's  at  your  finger  ends, 
Or  if  with  Calculus  your  brand  you  vex, 
And  always  write  about  "  du  dx." 

Well,  come  now,  if  you  can,  say  what  delight 

Does  all  that  learning  give  to  mortal  wight  ? 
Unless  you  can  impart  it,  and  do  good, 

You  might,  for  nil  the  world,  be  so  much  wood ! 

And  you,  my  friends,  who  never  cease  to  row, 

That  nature's  not  forgotten  you,  you  show. 

Still,  tell  me,  should  a  man  do  nothing  more 

Than  feel  forlorn,  unless  he  grasps  an  oar  ? 

Hold  rowing  and  naught  else  "  the  thing  "  for  men, 

Despising  those  whose  fingers  wield  the  pen  ? 

If  you  do  good,  and  help  the  world— all  fair! 

But,  if  you  don't,  why,  then,  your  plea  is  bare. 

There  is  a  limit  to  our  every  work, 

And  all  beyond  that  limit  we  should  shirk. 

For  craving  after  more  breeds  discontent 

With  all  the  good  that  Providence  has  sant. 

But  let  a  man  fair  moderation  choose, 

In  reading  or  in  boating.    He  will  lose 

By  not  a  fraction  of  his  likely  loss 

When  he  takes  long  extremes  in  his  life's  course. 

And  therefore,  friends,  your  motto  here  below 

Should  be,  "  Tutissimus  in  medio." 

Alfred  db  L.  Haxxond. 

*  Univerrity  term  for  locking  one'*  door. 
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JOHN   MITCHEL. 


In  May,  1.848,  nearly  seven-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  one  John  Mitch  el 
was  tried  in  Dublin  under  the 
Treason-Felony  Act  (11  Vict.  c. 
12),  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years. 

Since  then  a  new  generation  has 
grown  up  that  are  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Mitchel's  po- 
litical history,  but  now  that  he  has 
returned  to  this  country  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  doing  all  that 
he  safely  can  to  disturb  its  peace, 
mar  its  rising  prosperity,  revive  a 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  inveigle 
dupes  to  assist  in  his  daring, 
wicked,  and  utterly  impracticable 
schemes,  it  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  invite  attention  to  his  ante- 
cedents—to the  atrocious  character 
of  his  political  teaching,  and  the 
desperate  recklessness  of  his  short 
but  ignoble  career  that  eventuated 
in  his  conviction  as  a  felon. 

John  Mitchei  occupied  a  respect- 
able position  in  society.  He  had 
received  a  good  education.  His 
profession  was  that  of  a  solicitor, 
and  he  had  a  very  good  and  in- 
creasing practice.  As  a  married 
man,  with  a  young  family,  he  had 
given  what  is  called  "  pledges  to 
his  country,"  and  being  then  only 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age, 
he  had  every  hope  of  living  an 
honourable  and  useful  life,  when, 
most  unfortunately,  he  caught  the 
cursed  contagion  of  so-called  "  Na- 
tional "  polities,  and  by  an  infatua- 
tion akin  to  madness,  sacrificed  his 


position  and  prospects  in  pursuit 
of  the  wildest  chimera  that  ever 
possessed  a  mind  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  rationality. 

He,  at  first,  joined  O'ConnelTs 
disreputable  and  demoralizing  agi- 
tation for  a  "  Repeal  of  the  Union ;" 
but  soon  discovered  the  utter  hol- 
lowness  of  that  contemptible  sham, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
ardent  spirits  who  had  been  ex- 
cited by  CPConnell's  baneful  dema- 
gogism,  repudiated  his  tame,  tem- 
porizing, deceitful  policy,  and,  con- 
sequently, his  leadership.  They 
threw  the  "  great  tribune "  over- 
board, and  formed  a  party  in  oppo- 
sition, known  as  the  ••  Young  Ire- 
landers."  This  broke  O'Connell's 
heart.  He  had  played  a  wicked 
and  a  senseless  game — he  had 
sown  the  wind,  and  it  was  a  just 
retribution  when  he  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

John  Mitchei  soon  found  that 
even  among  his  chosen  "Young 
Irelanders  "  there  were  unprincipled 
trimmers  and  traders.  There  were, 
in  fact,  very  few  honest  men  among 
them.  There  was  one  crafty  arch- 
monkey,  who  adroitly  managed  to 
use  other  paws  than  his  own  to 
rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire — 
a  man  deepest  steeped  in  treason, 
but  who  escaped  just  conviction 
and  punishment  owing  to  the  ob- 
durate conscience  of  a  Dublin 
hotel-keeper;  this  man,  Gavan 
Duffy,  then  assumed  to  be  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  national 
movement;  but  John  Mitchei  found 
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him  out,  separated  from  him,  and 
commenced  an  agitation  of  his 
own.* 

However  great  liis  faults.  John 
Mite  he  I  had  one  virtue— sincerity. 
He  had  n«»  humbug,  no  deceit,  no 
Gavan  1  >  1 1  iTv  about  hi  in.  lie  was 
politically  mad  in  an  honest  fashion 
of  his  uwi).  and  tli ire  was  no  dis- 
guise whatew-r  about  his  purpose. 
He  dt-sin  d  im  niiTe  delusive  "  Re- 
peal of  the  rnion, "  witli  tho  agita- 
tion of  which  O'Counell,  and  his 
unprincipled  followers,  had  boon 
feathering  their  nests  fur  years, 
while  the  conutrv  suffered.  Mitchel 
had  the  holdings  to  declare,  at 
once,  that  he  desired  total  w /m ra- 
tion /"  lie  would  ii<>t  go  in  fur 
a  "Repeal  of  the  I'liiou."  lie 
would  nut  attempt  to  cheat  himself 
and  deceive  his  followers  by  pulling 
before  them  anv  Mich  follv  as 
"  IIi'itH-  Kule  mi  u  Federal  basis;" 
he  de*pisrd  all  such  deceptive 
makeshifts  of  demairogism.  and  east- 
ing them  aside  as  contemptible  de- 
lubioiis,  he  bohllv  di  dared  f  r  total 
separation  from  < treat  Itritain.  and 
tlie  establishment  of  an  Irish  Ho- 
public  ! 

We  laiiL'h  n«w  at  such  intense 
follv.  and  we  ti rated   it  then  with 

■ 

supreme  ii-ih'tiif  and  contempt; 
bill  J.'hn  Mitchel  in  those  davs 
wih  a  jm.Ii'i.mI  maniac, —  and  he 
dii  s  nut  »•  em  to  be  much  better 
lio.i  ;  In-  l.a  1  the  merit  however, 
of  declaims  his  mind  freelv,  with- 


out any  reservation.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  designs,  or 
hesitated  about  expressing,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  the  revolutionary 
spirit  with  which  he  was  animated. 

When  Mitchel  broke  from  the 
Gavan  Puffy  faction,  who  desired 
to  conduct  the  agitation  for  sel fifth 
purposes,  he  started  a  paper  called 
the  United  Irishman,  and  thi*  being 
in  opposition  to  Pufly's  Xufion,  of 
course  inflamed  the  love  that  was 
between  them.  Fro  in  the  first, 
Mitchel  went  far  ahead  of  his  rival ; 
he  left  Duffy,  whom,  in  his  JaU 
Journal  he  denounces  as  a  "  bias- 
phemmtB  traitor/*  a  "  t nitv/,"'  a  "  moU 
pitiahle  tinner"—  he  left  him  far 
behind,  becauso  Puffy  had  neither 
the  political  honesty  nor  the  man- 
liness to  follow  him.  or  follow  out 
what  he  taught  in  his  Saturn.  One 
went  for  reality,  the  other  wanted 
to  trade! 

Mitchels  writings  in  the  United 
Irishman,  which  he  started  when 
he  H'paratcd  from  the  Ciavan  Duffy 
shams,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
political  monomaniac  of  the  wildcat 
character.  Considering  the  per- 
sonal amiability  that  distinguished 
him  iti  private  life,  it  is  a  physio- 
logical piitzle,  how  so  gentle  and 
kind  a  disposition  became  perfectly 
rabid,  when  political  topics  mere 
introduced. 

Aftir  all  there  was  \ery  Utile 
"  method  in  his  madness."  for  he 
laboured  under  the   insane  dream 


*  «'f  a!    t:.-  !:,»:.  -  nnr-U-l  «i;h  th»  1*1*  trvaavn.  \\i*rt  wai  n  t  one  Bore  irniltj  thaa 
fharic*  (t\i  I*.  i'j"*!.  a  n.xu  «ho  r:.:  irl,  fr  m  lie  lal-wre  if  i-thrr*.  an  inmrnvlf  ner 
raN-i    ht»    in    :•■  ;!%t,.  n.   .ml   ''la::.*-!    a   {••■iti   n    in    th»*   o-un  i!i  r>(  thr   iriiticiit   tktl 
ranrHi*.   \-    i     r-        :  it  :t  ri]»rr«MP-l  thin  \y  rtfcrtf,  v  t-j  thr  folic    vi   the  rhrttnuU,   th* 
i  kt.    if   i    •-» ■■■    v..   •..*.*} 

Tii;*  »'  *  '•.*  •■  it*:  t  wrnt  \<*  Aattra'.^a.  an  t  lillj  >lu;- ^  fi.i  up  a  fl»t«-*ri|>(ii*tt  to  return 
Kim  !-•  IV  r  IV.it?..  r.t  s,  R  r  x.  (t  •,  »*  k«!irfr.  m\»  «ol,r--tei  .  h«  (••!  mt«»  Parliament, 
m»  t  «.lL  .'..»  i.%  .-:  raiic  art.  an*l  fa'lit.  <u*  a!'il:lr  in  a  tr«  cvl.a;?.  t^-an*  Prune 
M.d  »'rr 

TLr  (l.\r\  r»r  i  '.hr  mm  i«  »L.wu  *j  »-re  fart  ll*fin£  1>t  mruif.  •*  9t**\  n««t  allu'lv 
!•>,  i!li::i  \  *  ■». \j  fill,  »«■  Arrivl  %  It  ii  r  bfrrrmc  on  errtain  minutrrt  %  rrtirmc  i«rcii '■ 
i>f  AJ.'1  •■  a  «■  «r.  ■'  I  in  lk«  t  lj  iK**nt  «■(  tbi*  f«r&»ir>o.  «r  andcrtrantl,  >ir  i'tiarfrs  >i»vi« 
Duty  i«  r  «  I  *-;••  a  ihr  I-.  k-L-l  for  »«--tr«-  Iiuk  r«.,,n«tit«rn«-jr  •~a|4il'ic  »»f  rvturttin^  kiui  to 
Parhtm  M.     Fur  U        a  cartvr  m  t?j*  Aiiti|>.-Jra,  aw  tbf  Jaf«iA>«m«  «l'y«ff 
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that  Ireland,  with  its  disaffected 
rabble,  could  defy  England,  and 
conquer  in  the  fight!  There  was 
a  malignity  and  a  desperate  wicked- 
ness about  John  Mitch  el's  teaching, 
that  has  been  fruitful  in  crime  to 
an  extent  incalculable;  and  when 
we  now  find  him,  despite  all  ex- 
perience, still  avowing  the  same 
sentiments,  we  confess  our  opinion 
that  he  should  be  either  in  a  gaol 
or  a  lunatic  asylum. 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  patriotic 
maniac's  revolutionary  opinions,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years' transportation,  we  will  present 
a  few  passages  to  our  readers.  He 
assumes  that  Dublin  is  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment troops  are  about  to 
attack,  what  then  does  he  say: — 

"There  is  no  city  in  Europe,  not 
excepting  Paris  or  Vienna,  so  defen- 
sible by  the  citizens  as  this  in  which 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live.  Every 
house  in  this  city  is  provided  with  a 
mine  before  it  of  exquisite  construc- 
tion for  the  blowing-up  of  a  squadron 
overhead,  and  at  present  used  as  a 
coal-cellar.  The  cellars  of  houses  op- 
posite to  each  other  are  often  separated 
in  narrow  streets  by  a  wall  merely; 
in  wider  streets  they  communicate  with 
each  other  by  sewers  large  and  high, 
running  from  each  to  the  main  sewer 
of  the  street.  The  owner  of  one  cellar 
could  thus  easily  blow  up  tlie  street 
riqht  across ;  thereby,  first,  making  a 
mine;  second,  a  covered  way;  third, 
a  ditch  in  front  of  a  barricade,  if  he 
chose  to  throw  up  one  behind  it.  Or 
two  citizens  living  opposite  to  each 
other,  who  fear  the  attack  of  troops, 
could  with  great  ease  make  an  under- 
ground passage  from  one  house  to  the 
other,  to  be  used,  first  as  a  means  of 
communication  or  escape,  and  secondly 
as  a  mine.  Indeed,  our  city  is  so  strong 
in  this  respect,  that  if  we  were  a  lord 
lieutenant,  which  God  forbid,  instead 
of  mining  round  and  under  the  Castle, 
building  secret  passages  for  the  pas- 
sage of  troops,  or  the  construction  of 
mines,  as  Lord  Clarendon  is  now  en- 
gaged in  doing,  we  would  withdraw 
into  the  liberties  or  the  region  about 


Smithfield,  or  the  Four  Courts,  select 
a  quadrangle  of  streets,  barricade  every 
extremity  and  angle,  mine  the  cellars, 
ile  brickbats  ami  crockery ~ware  and 
household  grenades  on  the  parapets, 
and  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.1' 


I 


This,  we  think,  is  extravagant 
enough  for  any  Bedlamite,  but  what 
can  we  think  of  a  man  who  sets  up 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  people  who 
indulges  in  such  wicked  sugges- 
tions— wicked  beyond  expression, 
because  utterly  impracticable.  In 
the  same  insane  spirit,  Mitch  el  wrote 
a  letter  to  "  His  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  Detec- 
tive-General, High  Commissioner  of 
Spies,  and  General  Suborner  in  Ire- 
land." In  this  scandalous  epistle 
he  says : — 

"You  have  been  told  that  I  am 
mad,  a  dangerous  lunatic,  labouring 
under  cacoethes  scribendu  Do  not 
believe  it ;  I  am  merely  possessed  with 
a  rebellious  spirit ;  and  I  think  I  have 
a  mission,  to  Dear  a  hand  in  the  final 
destruction  of  the  bloody  old  British 
Empire;  the  greedy  carnivorous  old 
monster  that  has  lain  so  long  liko  a 
load  upon  the  heart  and  limbs  of  Eng- 
land, and  drank  the  blood  and  sucked 
the  marrow  from  the  bones  of  Ireland. 
Against  that  empire  of  hell  a  thousand 
thousand  ghosts  of  my  slaughtered 
countrymen  shriek  nightly  for  ven- 
geance —  vengeance  !  To  help  this 
grand  work  of  necessity  and  mercy 
is  my  highest  ambition  upon  earth; 
and  I  know  no  better  way  to  do  it 
than  to  make  Ireland  armed  for  battle. 
So  be  it.  It  is  a  grateful  and  blessed 
sound,  this  cry,  "  The  people  are  arm- 
ing/" Thank  God,  they  are  arming ! 
Young  men  everywhere  in  Ireland  be- 
gin to  love  the  clear  glancing  of  the 
steel,  and  to  cherish  their  dainty  rifles 
as  the  very  apple  of  their  eyes.  I 
expect  no  justice,  no  courtesy,  no  in- 
dulgence from  you ;  and  if  you  get  me 
within  your  power,  I  entreat  you  to 
show  me  no  mercy,  as  I,  so  help  me 
God,  would  show  none  to  you  /" 

We  give  one  more  extract  from 
this  political  madman's  writings,  to 
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show  that,  in  our  denunciation  of 
the  diabolical  spirit  that  actuated 
him,  we  have  not  exaggerated.  And 
what  makes  matters  worse,  is  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  hundreds  have 
been  led  into  crime  by  the  de- 
testable teaching  of  the  infamous 
journal  that  still  claims  the  name  of 
Irishman,  and  which  in  a  seditious 
and  denunciatory  tendency  far  tran- 
scends Mitchel.  Here  is  John  Mit- 
chel  in  full-blown  wickedness :  — 

"  In  the  vocabulary  of  drilling 
there  is  no  such  phrase  as  'In- 
fantry, prepare  for  window-posts, 
brickbats,  logs  of  wood,  chimney- 
pieces,  heavy  furniture,  light 
pokers,1  &c. ;  and  these  thrown  ver- 
tivaily  on  the  heads  of  a  column  below 
from  th<>  elevatin  of  a  parapet  or  top 
story  are  irresistible.  The  propelling 
forces,  viz.,  ladies  or  chambermaids, 
or  men  who  can  do  no  better,  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  secu- 
rity ;  and  the  narrower  the  street 
and  the  higher  the  houses,  the  worse 
the  damage  and  the  greater  the 
security.  Bottles,  delf,  and  such 
missiles,  mixed  with  these,  or  of  them- 
selves,  not  only  knock  down  and 
wound  infantry,  but  render  the  streets 
impassable  to  cavalry  and  artillery, 
A  horse  may  dance  on  eggs,  but  no 
squadron  can  charge  over  broken 
bottles.  Artillery  cannot  ride  over 
them,  nor  indeed  can  disciplined 
foot  keep  the  step,  or  tread  among 
them  with  ease.  These  admirable 
weapons  abound  in  every  house ; 
and  if  any  engineering  urchin  take  a 
soda-water  bottle  or  small  flask  of 
thick  glass,  dry  inside,  filled  with  bits 
of  stone  or  iron  or  metal  of  any  sort, 
nails  for  instance,  and  with  coarse 
gunpowder  thrown  into  the  interstices, 
cork  it  tight,  and  then  attach  a  judici- 
ously adjusted  fusee,  he  will  possess  a 
domestic  bomb  or  grenade,  by  which 
he  can  act  with  deadly  effect  against 
cavalry  or  infantry  below,  especially 
against  cavalry.  To  these  missiles 
from  windows  and  housetops  revolu- 
ionary  citizens  add  always  boiling 


water,  or  grease,  or  better,  cold  vitriol 
if  available.  Molten  lead  is  good, 
but  too  valuable ;  it  should  always 
be  cast  in  bullets  and  allowed  to 
cool.  The  housetops  and  spouts 
furnish  this  in  every  city  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  care  should  be  taken,  as 
they  do  in  Paris,  to  run  the  balls 
solid;  you  cannot  calculate  on  a 
hollow  ball,  and  that  might  be  the 
veru  one  selected  to  shoot  a  field 
officer.13 

Now  will  any  man  of  common 
sense— any  man  who  desires  to  lead 
a  peaceable  life  with  due  regard  to 
law  and  order — will  he  tell  us  what 
punishment  would  be  sufficient  for 
parties  who  preached  such  incen- 
diary declamations  to  an  ignorant 
and  excitable  peasantry.  In  this 
respect  John  Mitchel,  with  all  his 
personal  gentleness  and  amiability 
in  private  life,  was  a  culprit  of  the 
deepest  die,  for  no  man  ever  la- 
boured more  earnestly  to  overthrow 
law  and  order,  incite  insurrection, 
and  involve  the  country  in  the 
destructive  calamities  of  civil  war. 
Who  can  tell  how  many  young  men 
Mitchells  teaching  ruined?  how 
many  families  he  made  desolate? 
and  yet  we  are  told  to  condone  all 
such  criminal  proceedings,  because, 
forsooth,  "  he  was  sincere,"  whereas 
his  very  sincerity  rendered  him  all 
the  more  dangerous. 

As  a  convict,  Mitchel  was  sent  in 
the  first  instance  to  Bermuda,  but 
afterwards,  in  1850,  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  He  was  treated  by 
the  Governor,  Sir  Wm.  Denison, 
with  very  great  kindness,  and  the 
return  he  made  was  to  break  his 
parole  and  make  his  escape.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  not  in  dispute. 
The  version  given  by  Mr.  Mitchel 
himself  does  not  differ,  in  any  es- 
sential particular,  from  that  given 
by  the  authorities,  though  the  con- 
clusions drawn  therefrom  do  differ 
as  widely  as  honour  and  dishonour. 
In  a  dispatch  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Sir  William  Denison  says : — 
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"  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
specific  directions  as  regards  the  pri- 
soner, John  Mitchel,  I  have  acted  to- 
wards him  in  the  same  manner  as 
towards  the  other  prisoners  who  came 
out  in  her  Majesty's  ship  Swift,  having 
offered  to  him  a  ticket-of-  leave  upon 
condition  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of' 
forded  him  of  making  his  escape  from 
ih**  colony.  He  has  accepted  the  indul- 
gence upon  this  condition ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  was  represented  to  me  by  the 
surgeon  superintendent  of  the  convict 
ship  as  being  such  as  to  render  him 
incapable,  not  merely  of  maintaining 
himself,  but  of  performing  those  ordi- 
nary offices  which  are  essential  to  his 
existence,  I  have  allowed  him  to  reside 
in  the  same  police  district  with  the  pri- 
soner John  Martin." 

For  three  years  Mr.  Mitchel  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  parole,  when 
in  an  evil  hour,  and,  as  he  says,  by 
the  advice  of  others,  he  made  his 
escape  in  a  manner  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
condition  upon  which  alone  he  ob- 
tained his  ticket-of-leave.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  J  833,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Governor : — 

"  Sir, — I  hereby  resign  the '  compara- 
tive liberty,'  which  is  called  ticket-of- 
leave,  and  revoke  my  parole  of  honour. 
In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I 
shall  forthwith  present  myself  before 
the  police  magistrate  of  Both  well  at 
his  police-office,  show  him  this  letter, 
and  offer  myself  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody.—  I  remain,  &c, 

(Signed)        "John  Mitchel." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  letter  was 
not  received  by  the  Governor  till 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June, 
after  Mr.  Mitchel  had  made  his 
escape.  Having  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  ensure  his  escape,  he  pre- 
sented himself,  at  about  one  o'clock 
on  the  9th,  before  Mr.  Davis,  the 
police  officer  of  his  district,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  what 
occurred : — 


"John  Mitchol  has  just  enterod  my 
office,  and  placing  in  my  hands  the 
enclosed  communication  addressed  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  instantly 
quitted  before  I  could  peruse  the  note, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  which  he  had 
in  waiting  at  the  gate,  galloped  furi- 
ously off.  Mr.  Mitchel  was  accom- 
panied by  a  short  mau,  wearing  a 
moustache,  whom  I  have  once  seen 
with  him  at  this  offico  before,  and 
whose  name  I  am  informed  is  '  Smith.' 
(Mr.  Smyth,  now  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Westmeath.)  In  a  few  minutes 
after  this  occurrence  the  Chief  District 
Constable  was  in  his  saddle  and  in 
pursuit.  I  feel  I  cannot  pass  over 
the  last  line  in  Mr.  Mitchei's  note 
where  he  says,  '  offer  myself  to  be 
taken  into  custody,'  without  stating 
in  explanation  that  I  can  only  cha- 
racterise the  expression  as  a  delibe- 
rate lie." 

Now,  in  his  Jail  Journal,  and 
also  in  his  speeches  and  lectures, 
Mr.  Mitchel  has  given  versions  of 
the  facts  that  substantially  corro- 
borates the  statement  of  Mr.  Davis, 
who  is  now  dead.  Mr.  Mitchel 
says : — 

" '  Mr.  Davis,'  I  said, '  here  is  a  copy 
of  a  note  which  I  have  just  despatched 
to  the  governor.'  Mr.  Davis  took  the 
note ;  it  was  open.  *  Do  you  wish  me,' 
he  said,  '  to  read  it  P  '  '  Certainly ;  it 
was  for  that  I  brought  it.'  He  glanced 
over  the  note ;  then  looked  at  me.  His 
worship  and  clerk  both  seemed  some- 
what discomposed  at  this,  for  they 
knew  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  very  well,  as  also  his 
errand  from  New  York.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Davis  thought  I  had 
a  crowd  outside.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  his  irresolution. 
Then,  I  said, '  You  see  the  purport  of 
that  note,  sir.  It  is  short  and  plain. 
It  resigns  the  thing  called  "  ticket-of- 
leave,"  revokes  my  promise,  which 
bound  me  so  long  as  I  held  that 
thing.'  Still  he  made  no  move,  and 
gave  no  order;  so  I  repeated  my 
explanation.  *You  observe,  sir,  that 
my  parole  is  at  an  end  from  this 
moment.  I  came  here  to  be  taken 
into  custody,  pursuant  to  that  note.' 
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And  thus  Mr.  Mitchel  contends 
that  In1  did  not  biruk  hi>  parole  uf 
honour  lie  says  thut  the  plan  of 
escape  had  the  approval  of  Mr. 
John  Mm  tin  mid  Mr-  Smyth,  who, 
e\*u  in  l'liili  anient,  have  assumed 
tlh-  rr-p"i.*:hiliavv.  Hut  their  dniii£ 
so  do.  s  not  nl:»r  the  I'iiM',  th'.ii^h 
it  ii..iv  i  Xi-itf  n-:ii  i  that  Mr.  Mucin  1 
lut !  i. nt  adw*« t-  ni"i'»*  vtiM'.nr  to 
thi-  behest*  uf  h>ii<<tir.  l\>r  we  hold 
a  \i-rv  d« vide 1  "I'M. ;<jti.  i  % i  n  on 
th»-  f.i«"N  Ut  vat*,  d  by  hints*  *af  and 
his  irn-T  ds.  th.it  it  wo  II  he  almost 
imp  s»ihle  t  i  iin.i'.'iiic  a  ci-  art-r  or 
jjr  "»■  r  eu-e  «'f  hitiicii  •  ■!  parde 
tha*.  h'    commits  i 

Win!  do  ail  Mr  Mil«-lit  1  -  ex- 
|il.i!..i'.i-»!is  at:  1  utvn.pl*- i  ju-tifi- 
ca't   n»   urn  >;iii*.    !•.    lut    a   huimii- 

!l!l!i_r    ■'■!»!"•  ■»»:■'!:     tl.Ui    If.     ill.d    his 

ah>-a(.ir«,  ttirr  «m.-.'»--*:;ii  mi  pluMi.^ 
a  in.  '.-  <!i  ili--  uir.ii*  >rr.  it «  .'  that  to 

/M    ".     tin*     :.  i'h":  s!lr»    hi'     to  -k    ad- 

vant  i^"  nfih'-  "••  'Mparalive  liberty 
h«(  ri.pw.l    und- r  h;-*    pai-'h>.  and 
that   h.i  1   it  n*>t  In-  it  !'<>r  tin-  con. 

Ji  it  U  * •■    T'  p  ■»•■  I     I'V    thr    ali'di Titlt  4 

in  h>  h  !:i:r.»hl-    a  if.-  ■■n--i-  i..  tin* 

COlid.tloIi*     11!. d     "hi:  _'  l!l«»ll  •     nf    hl<i 

p.ir.«i«'.  I'lif  ttu\  i-.-ji'i  lit  it  'j-iir 
)/4  »  ?/.i»:»i»/  :ii.  f  tliiwi  1 1  •  Hi*  *nr. 
we  c  ■!i,.--n  i.  i*  n  t  •■■»n-:-ti-i:t  with 
-ii'-K  •  r i  k*-\    aiid  th»    i!i   -:  fh.ir it- 

m 

uhl-     ■     li-T  I.-*..    Ii    Wu    »'ali    jut     >n 

Vi  >!-.!■  -hi ■'.  s  o  •!:  H  •:  i-.  ::..i:  he 
art*- i  -.it  i«  r  a  i- •*.**  iui-'-.-i.i-i  p!..-n 

til"     th>-     liltUTi'     afi  1     i  \'i  l.t     «<t     the 

uhiiji*..  •it**  h-*  \n!ijn:.ir.lv  it--»  .*;  «••! 
win  n    h-    ifivpt'd     the    ticket  of- 


leave.  His  own  words,  in  his  Jail 
Journal,  are  his  condemnation.  He 
say*.  "  Wrote  a  note  to  the  Comp- 
troller-<ii'iioralt  and  phuvd  it  in  the 
hands  of  Kmmctl.  informing  him 
that  /  would  j  romise  t,ut  to  esc  r/« 
so  lonj  us  1  should  enjoy  the  com- 
/miw/iiv  liltfrty  of  the  tieAet" 

Now,  tin1  simple  question  for  d«* 
cimoii  in(  ilo  the  facts,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Mitehrl,  justify  the  conclusion 
that  this  j. rum i **'  was  honourably 
adhered  to  ?  -  that  the  f  nth  thus 
plighted  wa*.  hoiiourahly  main- 
tained.'  Could  Mr.  Mitchtl  con- 
biMeiitly.  witli  the  ohli^alions  of 
hi<  parole,  withdraw  Iiim  punde  and 
reii-iiin^e  it>  dMiiratioiis  with  >ut 
placing  hiuiM  If  in  the  time  ) position 
he  fcrufifl  uhen  he  c*mti acted  thot\& 
n!.li'iatv'n*  /  (Mi  thi**  point  the 
wlmle  (pu^ti.m  tirns.and  we  atlirni 
that  Mr.  Mitclul  pursued  a  course 
that  i<i  n 't  su^ceplilde  (>f  honour- 
able ju<«t:tic:ttioM  :  hicau*«e  tie  %tat 
in  custody  uhen  he  yme  h»s  ^Niro/r— 
in  the  faith  i if  his  parole  he  was 
released  fimn  custody,  and  allowed 
to  oo  :it  hir^e.  It  \\ih.  no  doubt, 
open  to  hmi  at  any  lime  to  with- 
draw hi-*  paroh*  tin  t»iie  di>pute* 
th.i\  hut  it /iffi,  ivr  he  tint  $»  he  teat 
hi:'.'ir  i1  lu  l-viitiil  f"  surrender,  and 
rtturn  (>  «  u*t  i/y  '  Mice  ill  actual 
(Mi-:.«l\.  he  mi^iit  then  escape,  if  he 
ruiil'l.  without  any  impeachment  of 
1m>  honour,  hut  thewithdrawal  of  hii 
jMi'le  imp  *nv\  on  him  an  honour- 
iiMc  ••hhuMt'.on  to  surrender  hiiu- 
sel:'.  and   this   he   did   not  do 

'■  I  proinisi  1."  he  >ay«i.  "  not  to 
i-r.ipe  ».»  1-iii^  as  I  enj»\ed  the 
c  ■!i-|*ai.iti\e  liherty  of  the  ticket  *" 
Is  it  n -it  ohuotis  that,  notwith- 
st.iTniin-^  his  with-lrawal  of  his 
par- •!•*.  he  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  ::erlv  until  he  a>*luallr  r*UT- 
lend,  rt'i  hiuis«  If  into  custody  ?  I* 
honour  l  i  Le  paltered  with  ill  a 
do'.ihlr   sriiH,.".*     N   it   allowable  in 

Ml«*h    t'.isrs    to    "ktCp    the   Word    of 

promiH,.  to  the  car.  and  break  it  to 
the   hope?"     It   involves,    to    ov 
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mind,  a  vast  deal  of  moral  obliquity 
to  argue  otherwise. 

Irish  gentlemen  have  always  been 
proverbially  sensitive  as  regards 
matters  touching  honour,  and  when 
Mr.  Mitchel  tells  us  that  two  or 
three  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
hold  him  exonerated  from  the  dis- 
grace of  a  breach  of  parole,  we 
answer —What  does  that  signify? — 
who  are  the  members?  With  a 
deep  feeling  of  humiliation  we  look 
at  the  representation  of  our  counties 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  find 
that  the  two  most  active  members 
in  effecting  Mitchel's  escape  repre- 
sent Meath  and  Westmeath ;  but 
does  such  a  pitchforking  into  a 
parliamentary  position  qualify  those 

Eersons  to  give  an  opinion  we  are 
ound  to  follow  on  a  question  of 
honour?  We  repudiate  their  pre- 
tensions to  give  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  a  code  of  honour  that 
should  be  accepted  and  observed 
by  gentlemen. 

Iu  point  of  fact,  the  more  we 
consider  the  matter,  the  greater 
does  the  deviation  from  honour 
appear.  Mitchel  writes  a  letter 
on  the  8th  to  the  Governor,  with- 
drawing his  parole,  which  letter 
the  Governor  could  not  receive 
before  the  10th.  With  this  fact 
patent  before  him,  what  does 
Mitchel  then  do  ?  Why,  arms 
himself  and  a  confederate,  provides 
a  good  horse,  and  goes  into  the 
police-office,  and  hands  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Davis.  Now,  the  whole 
question  here  is — Did  Mitchel  place 
himself  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Davis  T 
— if  he  did  not,  as  he  did  not,  he 
broke  his  parole,  and  whatever 
disgrace  attaches  to  that  breach 
attaches,  perhaps,  less  to  him  than 
his  advisers. 

With  all  his  plans  matured  he 
enters  the  office  of  Mr.  Davis,  the 
police  magistrate  at  Bothwell,  and 
hands  him  a  copy  of  hi*  letter 
to  the  Governor.  Admitting  Mr. 
Davis  was  momentarily  bewildered 


at  the  extreme  audacity  of  the 
proceeding,  the  question  is,  Did 
Mitchel  surrender  himself  f  By  the 
conditions  of  his  parole,  we  con- 
tend, he  was  bound  to  return  into 
custody  when  he  withdrew  his 
parole.  Did  he  do  so  ?  Notoriously 
not.  No  man  with  a  proper  sense 
of  honour  will  hold,  that  the  far- 
cical show  of  surrender,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mitchel  himself,  was 
anything  else  than  a  mockery. 

Then  there  is  another  point, 
which  shows  how  warped  and  per- 
verted the  moral  sense  must  have 
been  of  all  concerned  in  this  dis- 
reputable affair.  Mitchel  tells  us 
that  he,  and  his  friend,  went  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Davis,  their  pockets 
loaded  with  revolvers.  Now,  for 
what  purpose  did  they  go  armed  P 
Ostensibly,  Mitchel  went  to  sur- 
render himself  on  having  with- 
drawn his  parole — but,  on  his  own 
showing,  he  went  armed,  prepared 
to  shoot  down  any  one  who  would 
accept  his  surrender,  and  attempt 
to  place  htm  in  custody — to  place 
him  in  that  condition  iu  whicn  he 
was,  when  in  consequence  of  having 
plighted  his  honour,  he  obtained  his 
liberty ! 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the 
Mitchel  interview  with  Mr.  Davis 
clears  him.  To  our  mind,  it  only 
makes  his  case  worse;  because  he 
admits  he  did  not  go  there  honoar- 
ably  to  surrender  himself,  according 
to  the  obligations  of  his  parole,  but 
went  armed,  with  an  armed  accom- 
plice, to  shoot  down  any  attempt 
to  arrest ;  and  is  it  not  truly  sur- 
prising and  deplorable,  that  such 
a  catch- ine-if-you-can  show  of  sur- 
render is  held  by  any  respectable 
persons  to  honourably  satisfy  the 
obligations  that  Mitchel  voluntarily 
incurred. 

In  his  lecture  at  Cork,  Mitchel 
boasted  that  bis  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Martin,  M.P.,  for  Meath,  and  his 
accomplice  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.,  for 
Westmeath,  highly  approved  of  his 
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conduct.  VTo  answer  that  two 
blacks,  or  a  thousand  blacks,  will 
not  make  one  white;  and  although 
Mr.  Smyth,  of  Westmeath,  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  c*  Chevalier  "  of  some 
foreign  "  order  of  honour  "  that  we 
know  not  of,  we  would  rather  prefer 
not  to  belong  to  that  order !  We 
repudiate  utterly  Mr.  Mitchel's 
vouchers  to  character,  as  if  they 
were  authoritative  interpreters  of  a 
code  of  honour  bv  which  we  should 
bo  bound. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think 
that  we  have  bestowed  more  space 
on  this  memorable  breach  of  parole 
than  its  importance  justifies,  and  we 
admit  it  in  one  sense  ;  but  the  case 
is  to  a  largo  extent  historical,  and 
the  next  generation — reading  as  we 
arc  now  doing  of  what  was  done  in 
the  past — may  want,  and  will  have, 
facts  now  placed  on  record. 

John  Mitchcl  in  one  of  those 
wild  outbursts,  that  incline  us  to 
believe  lie  is  either  a  political  mono- 
maniac, or  a  consummate  actor, 
declared  at  Cork — "  I  never  teas  a 
felon  at  all.*9  And  after  this  as- 
tounding assertion  he  said : — 

"  I  aupposo  thcro  is  not  one  of  those 
English  statesmen  who  doesn't  know 
that,  in  1  H-tH,  I  was  carried  away  from 
my  country  in  chains  under  a  false 
pretence  of  law.  They  all  know  that 
the  pretended  jury,  whose  party  vote 
they  affect  to  take  as  a  verdict,  was 
deliberately  and  ostentatiously  packed 
out  of  the  ranks  of  my  known  enemies.'' 

Now, we  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  stating  that  Mr. Mitchells  grossly 
wrong  in  his  slanderous  assertions. 
The  Attorney-General  of  that  day 
was  the  present  Chief  Justice 
Monahan,  a  man  so  truly  high- 
minded,  so  sensitively  honourable, 
that  no  consideration  could  induce 
him  to  sanction  any  practice  that 
would  place  a  prisoner  at  the  bar 
under  a  disadvantage.  This  scan- 
dalous charge  was  preferred  at  the 
time,  and  was  then  disposed  of 
by  a  simple  statement  of  facts  in 


the  Dublin  University  Magazine  of 
June,  1818.  In  order  to  place  the 
whole  matter  clearly  before  our 
readers,  wc  quote  as  follows : — 

"  The  principle  on  which  the  attorney- 
general  founded  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  Kcmmis,  and  upon  which,  of 
course,  in  the  exercise  of  the  crown 
prerogative,  he  himself  acted,  we  shall 
state  from  his  own  lips — 'The  only 
instruction  that  was  given  was  this/ 
observed  the  attorney-general,  in  stat- 
ing the  case  against  Mr.  Mitch  el — 
*  Obtain  an  honest,  fair,  and  impartial 
jury.  Any  man  who,  from  your  in- 
formation, you  lxslieve  not  to  be  a  man 
who  will  give  an  impartial  verdict  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  subject,  that 
man,  and  that  man  alone — without  re- 
ference to  his  religion — you  are  to  ex- 
clude from  the  panel.'  This  is  a  satis- 
factory vindication  of  the  government, 
but  how  docs  it  affect  the  character  of 
her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, by,  through,  and  for  whom,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  this  country  has 
been  governed  r 

"It  so  happens  that,  acting  upon 
this  constitutional  principle  of  selec- 
tion, every  single  Roman  Catholic 
(with  the  exception  of  three,  to  whom 
we  shall  presently  have  to  allude)  who 
presented  himself  as  a  juror  upon  these 

Erosec  lit  ions,  was  made  to  stand  aside 
y  the  crown.  The  crown  officers,  in 
removing  from  the  jury  those  whom, 
in  the  words  of  the  attorney-general 
in  the  same  case, '  they  had  reason  to 
know  concurred  and  coincided  in  the 
politic*  of  the  primmer,'  happened  also, 
by  a  8 1 range  coincidence  (with  the  ex- 
ception already  mentioned),  to  exclude 
every  individual  Human  Catholic  who* 
was  called.  But  there  were  excep- 
tions. Three  Roman  Catholics  wero 
permitted  to  serve — two  upon  the  spe- 
cial jury  who  tried  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
one  upon  that  who  tried  Mr.  Meagher. 
In  l>oth  these  cases  the  juries  unfortu- 
nately disagreed,  and,  upon  sifting  the 
matter,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
only  two  Roman  Catholics  upon  Mr. 
O'Brien's  jury,  happened  to  be  also* 
the  only  two  dissentients  from  a  verdict 
of  guilty  agreed  to  by  the  other  ten 
jurors.  Precisely  similar,  too,  was  the 
reeult  in  Mr.  Meagher's  case.  One 
dissentient  there  frustrated  a  verdict 
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of  guilty,  agreed  upon  by  eleven 
jurors,  and  by  a  like  coincidence  it 
turns  out,  that  that  one  dissentient 
was  also  the  one  Roman  Catholic  in 
the  jury-box. 

"The  inference  from  all  this  is  in- 
evitable, aided  as  it  is  by  the  fact, 
that  the  common  jury  who  afterwards 
tried  Mr.  Mitchel,  although  composed 
of  men  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion,  yet  not  containing  a  single 
Roman  Catholic,  did  find  a  verdict 
for  the  Crown." 

"Will  it  be  contended,  that  the 
law   officers  of  the   Crown   would 
have  been  justified  iu  allowing  men 
who   notoriously  sympathized  with 
Mitchel's    treasonable    designs    to 
serve  on  the  jury  that  was  to  try 
him  ?     The  law  that  gave  the  right 
of  challenge,  gave  it  for  the  very 
purpose   of   enabling  "  an   honest, 
fair,  and  impartial  jury  *'  to  be  ob- 
tained ;   and  Mr.  Mitchel   did  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  perfect  truth 
of  the   evidence  presented   to  the 
jury,  and  on  which  their  verdict  was 
based.     On    the   contrary,    he   ad- 
mitted and  gloried  in  his  guilt,  and 
declared  that  he  had  acted  with  pre- 
meditation throughout.     He  did  not 
think  a  jury  could  be  got  to  convict, 
and  that  even  if  he  was  convicted 
hundreds  would  repeat  his  offence, 
in    the   hope    that   no   convictions 
would  follow,  and  the  Government 
be  thus  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position.      His   last   words   in   the 
dock  were  as  follows : — 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  all 
through  this  business,  from  the  first, 
I  have  acted  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  that  I  will  not  repent  of  any- 
thing I  have  done.  I  do  believe  the 
course  I  have  opened  is  only  com- 
menced. The  Roman  saw  his  hand 
burning  into  ashes,  and  could  promise 
for  three  hundred  who  were  ready  to 
follow  his  example.  Can  I  not  promise 
for  one,  for  two,  for  three " 

At  this  point  the  Court  properly 
interfered  and  ordered  his  removal. 
He  was,  however,  a  false  prophet. 


There  was  no  rush  of  self-devoted 
patriots  to  immolate  themselves  as 
he  had  done.  He  left  behind  him, 
no  doubt,  baneful  fruits  of  his  evil 
teaching,  the  effects  of  which  were 
largely  observable  in  the  Fenian 
treason  that  followed,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that,  in  this  respect, 
attaches  to  him  is  serious  indeed. 

It  does  not  speak  much  for  the 
success  of  the  Gladstone  policy — of 
"  Messages  of  Peace  "  to  conciliate 
Irish  discontent  and  disaffection — 
that  Mr.  Mitchel  should  have  been 
selected  to  represent  even  such  a 
notorious  county  as  Tipperary  in 
Parliament.  On  a  former  occasion, 
the  convict  O' Donovan  Rossa  had 
been  returned  to  represent  that  dis- 
tinguished county,  but  the  return 
was  simply  set  aside  by  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Mitchel  a  like  result  was  inevitable, 
unless  the  House  was  prepared  to 
court  its  own  degradation.  On  be- 
half of  the  Government,  the  action 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  He  lost  no  time  in  moving 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  John  Mitchel,  returned  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
having  been  adjudged  guilty  of  felony 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  years,  and  not  having  en- 
dured the  punishment  to  which  he 
was  adjudged  for  such  felony,  or  re- 
ceived a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal, 
has  become,  and  continues,  incapable 
of  being  elected  or  returned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House." 

A  weak  attempt  was  made  to  have 
this  motion  withdrawn,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject ;  aud  it  was  not  creditable 
that  the  new  hader  of  "  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Opposition,"  and  some  of 
the  late  Ministers,  sought  to  com- 
plicate the  matter  by  urging  its 
postponement,  for  which  no  solid 
reason  was  advanced.  The  House, 
however,  pronounced  its  verdict 
emphatically,  by  rejecting  a  motion 
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for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
by  a  majority  of  167,  the  numbers 
being,  for  the  adjournment,  102 ; 
against,  269.  Mr.  Disraeli's  reso- 
lution was  then  carried  without  a 
division,  and  the  order  for  the  issu- 
ing of  a  new  writ  carried. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  resolution  by  the  House 
of  Commons  has  practically  the 
effect  of  a  declaration  that  Mr. 
Mitchel  broke  his  parole.  The 
judgment  of  such  an  assembly  on 
such  a  point  may  well  counter- 
balance the  opinions  of  those  who 
hold  Mr.  Mitchel  absolved  from 
any  delinquency  in  tins  respect, 
and  fully  justifies  the  views  we  have 
expressed. 

The  unmeaning  farce  was  enacted 
once  again  of  electing  Mr.  Mitchel ; 
but  out  of  a  total  constituency  of 
9,240  electors,  ouly  3,800  could  be 
induced  to  go  to  the  poll,  of  whom 
3,114  voted  for  Mitchel,  and  746 
for  Captain  Moore,  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  who,  of  course,  will 
be  declared  duly  elected. 

The  extreme  folly  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  so-called  "National" 
leaders  in  this  matter  only  shows 
how  utterly  wrongheaded  and  un- 
practical those  leaders  are.  Miser- 
able pot-house  politicians  strutted 
about,  and  gave  abundant  vent  to 
frothy  declamation  about  "  Parlia- 
ment having  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  gallant  Tipperary,  and, 
nothing  loth,  Tipperary  would  take 
it  up  and  accept  the  challenge ! " 
The  "  Mitchel  Committee  "  issued 
an  address  which, for  bombastic  non- 
sense, well  maintains  the  character 
of  our  "  National  patriotic  litera- 
ture."    The  Committee  declare : — 

"  We  have  not  wished  for  a  second 
election ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 
the  vote  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Theirs  is  the  responsibility  and  theirs 
will  be  the  contusion  in  the  defeat 
when  the  result  shall  be  declared.  We, 
the  delegate  electors  of  the  county  o£ 
Tipperary  assembled  at  the  conference 


held  on  Sunday,  agreed  unanimously 
that  no  honourable  course  was  open  to 
the  constituency  but  to  re-nominate 
John  Mitchel  as  the  candidate  of  the 
people's  choice.  Conscious  of  the 
momentous  question  at  issue*  our 
deliberations  lasted  for  three  hours, 
and  they  were  conducted  with  the  calm- 
ness and  solemnity  which  the  gravity 
of  the  subject  demanded.  In  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  John  Mitchel 
should  be  put  forward  again,  we  have 
only  expressed  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
county,  and  anticipated  the  anxious 
wishes  of  our  countrymen  at  home  and 
abroad.  Had  we  adopted  any  other 
course,  we  would  be  slavishly  acqui- 
escing in  the  verdict  of  the  British 
Government — a  verdict  we,  in  the  name 
of  all  Irishmen,  repudiate  and  protest 
against,  and  which  you  will  reverse  at 
the  polling  booth  if  a  contest  should 
become  necessary.  If  we  had  not  re- 
solved upon  a  renewal  of  the  fight  after 
the  insulting  challenge  thrown  oat  by 
the  ill-advisers  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, we  should  have  allowed  them  to 
escape  from  the  disgraceful  difficulty 
into  which  they  have  plunged  with  a 
headlong  haste  remarkable  for  its  want 
of  foresight  and  for  its  deep-rooted 
hostility  to  Ireland.  We  call  upon  all 
classes,  upon  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
upon  the  electors  and  the  non-electors; 
upon  men  of  Irish  faith  everywhere, 
to  sustain  us  in  this  struggle,  that  we 
may  successfully  wrestle  with  despo- 
tism, and  assert  our  rights  to  exercise 
supreme  power  in  the  choice  of  our 
representatives.  We  earnestly  appeal 
to  intending  candidates  to  stand  back 
from  this  contest,  because  John  Mit- 
chel is  the  elected  representative  of 
this  county,  and  we  must  bo  allowed 
to  fight  single-handed  and  alone  the 
battle  which  the  English  Government 
have  foolishly  forced  upon  us.  Who- 
ever now  opposes  John  Mitchel  is  an 
enemy  to  freedom." 

But  Mitchel  far  transcends  the 
ridiculous  violence  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee "  in  a  letter  he  concocted 
for  the  American  market,  and  which 
will  first  see  the  light  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  the  honoured  columns 
oi  ttve  2S"eu>  York  Herald.  "Hie  de- 
fcCtVbfc*  \\\e  toto*te  a^'VLx%,YftKCM3R% 
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resolution  in  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  his  own  peculiarly  wild 
and  inflated  style,  as  presenting  an 
"  extraordinary  scene  of  rage  and 
trepidation."  Tipperary,  by  return- 
ing hiin,  bad  frightened  the  Imperial 
Parliament  out  of  its  propriety  ! 
But  he  declared  that,  if  returned,  and 
the  House  would  accept  his  com- 
panionship, he  never  would  enter 
it.  Here  is  his  own  sketch  of  the 
wise  policy  he  had  resolved  on 
pursuing : — 


"  If  returned  I  will  not  go  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  never  intended  to  do  so, 
because  I  have  never  seen  what  benefit 
Tipperary  or  any  other  county  has  ever 
derived  from  being  represented  in  that 
Parliament.  Then  if  my  return  is 
petitioned  against,  and  I  am  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to 
decide  the  question,  I  will  not  go  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  I  wiB  not 
defend  my  return  before  that  tribunal 
(before  Monahan,  Keogh,  Lawson,  and 
Morris).  Counsel  learned  in  the  law 
have  warned  me  that  there  is  no  use 
in  resorting  to  that  court  in  any  poli- 
tical case,  that  these  judges  are  the 
mere  law  clerks  of  ministers,  not  de- 
livering judgments  but  only  registering 
the  oraers  received  from  Westminster ; 
so  they  will  proceed  ex  parte,  they  will 
gravely  unseat  me,  and  this  Mr.  Moore 
will  remain  the  sitting  member.  That 
will  be  the  end  of  the  Tipperary  elec- 
tion for  this  time.  Tipperary  will  stand 
virtually  disfranchised,  besides  being 
pretty  exasperated  by  the  outrage  flung 
upon  that  fine  people. 

"  Next  I  mean  to  turn  my  attention 
to  some  other  county,  and  to  get  that 
disfranchised,  so  on  to  a  third,  the 
great  object  which  I  have  in  view 
being  to  show  the  Irish  people  the  way 
in  which  they  may  gradually  shake  off 
the  oppression  of  a  pretended  parlia- 
mentary franchise. 

"  On  the  whole  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  campaign  we  have  made,  and 
very  proud  of  Tipperary.  We  have 
stirred  up  the  pride  of  more  than  one 
county,  and  have  shown  the  English 
ministers  that  the  Irish,  if  they  like, 
can  always  drive  them  to  more  and 
more  lawless  precedents  and  practices, 


and  at  the  worst  can  do  without  them 
and  their  parliaments. 

"  In  the  meantime  this  contest  has 
roused  the  people  out  of  a  kind  -of 
apathy  whicn  seemed  to  be  creeping 
over  them,  and  before  the  present 
struggle  is  over  I  trust  every  Irishman 
will  understand  the  right  policy  it  be- 
hoves him  to  follow  with  the  English, 
viz.,  to  discredit  their  courts,  to  spit 
upon  the  franchise  which  they  pretend 
to  allow  us,  and  especially  to  over- 
throw the  whole  system  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  which  is  not 
only  the  most  deadly  machinery  by 
which  oppression  is  carried  on,  but 
furnishes  the  cunningest  excuse  for 
asserting  that  we  consent  to  and  aid 
in  that  oppression.    John  Mitchel." 

Is  it  not  both  melancholy  and 
humiliating  to  find  that  such  rabid 
absurdity  could  have  any  extensive 
acceptation  in  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  It  shows  how  largely 
the  population  has  been  debaucned 
and  demoralized  by  seditious  teach- 
ing, more  especially  by  the  corrupt 
political  and  social  influences  of  the 
returned  emigrants  from  America. 
These  incendiaries,  having  lost  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
have  had  his  vices  developed  and 
intensified  in  their  own  persons,  bv 
the  pernicious  influences  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  America, 
and  their  return  has  been  a  very 
great  curse  to  the  country.  They 
are  scattered  principally  over  the 
southern,  western,  and  midland 
counties,  and  are  so  many  centres 
of  seditious  disaffection.  They 
keep  alive  the  Fenian  spirit,  and 
render  it  imperative  that,  for  the 
protection  of  society,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  armed  with  excep- 
tional coercive  powers. 

Eventually,  no  doubt,  all  this 
Mitchel  folly  will  right  itself,  for 
we  have  a  firm  faith  in  rational 
progress.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  mischief  will 
be  done  in  retarding  the  peaceful 
prosperity  of  the  country,  *«**  *« 
pregnating  the    rising 
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with  seditious  principles  and  im- 
practicable ideaB.  In  this  respect 
the  career  of  John  Mitchel  has 
been  one  that  merits  unmitigated 
reprobation,    and    no    penalty    he 


could  pay,  no  suffering  to  which  he 
might  be  condemned,  could  possibly 
atouc  for  the  deliberate  wickedness, 
of  his  teaching,  and  the  evil  it  has 
caused. 


OUR   PARLIAMENTARY   REPRESENTATION. 


The  Irishman,  the  other  day,  in- 
formed us  that  the  "Eighty-two 
Club  "  had  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claratory of  a  new  parliamentary 
policy,  to  this  effect — that  a  demand 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  should 
be  deliberately  presented  to  Par- 
liament, and  if  rejected,  then  the 
Irish  members  should  withdraw  in. 
n  body !  This  means,  of  course, 
the  so-called  "  National  Patriotic 
Members,"  and  really  were  this 
policy  carried  out,  we  would  be 
rather  inclined  to  applaud  it  than 
otherwise. 

We  cannot  say  that  those 
members  reflect  a  superabundance 
of  credit  on  the  country,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  either  a 
national  or  an  imperial  calamity, 
were  they  relieved  from  their 
senatorial  duties,  and  remitted  to 
their  original  vocations.  During 
this  session  of  Parliament,  their 
character  has  been  brought  rather 
prominently  before  the  public,  and 
we  do  not  think  over  creditably. 

Mr.  Sullivan  strove,  with  a  sin- 
gular ignorance  of  Parliamentary 
precedent  and  practice,  to  make  a 
question  of  privilege  out  of  some 
reflections  cast  by  another  member 
on  his  brother  Home  Rulers.  Mr. 
Lopes,  M.P.  for  Frome,  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  said : — 

"  What  was  the  present  position  of 
the  Liberal  party  ?  (Derisive  cheers.) 
In  the  House  of  Commons  they  were 
deserted  by  their  chief,  who,  by  hi3 
fitful  appearance  in  the  House,  dis- 
appointed their  hopes.  They  were 
allied  to  a  disreputable  Irish  band 
(laughter),  whose  watchword  in  t\io 


Houso  was  Home  Rule  and  Repeal  of 
the  Union.*' 

Now,  bo  it  observed,  that  the 
question  at  issue  is  not  one  of  taste 
or  judgment  in  the  use  of  language, 
but  simplyaud  strictly  whether  the 
words  spoken  involved  a  breach  of 
privilege,  by  imputing  disrepute  to 
the  "Irish  band."  This  was  the 
sole  point  at  issue,  as  the  matter 
was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  House  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
entertain  the  question  at  all,  for 
clearly  the  words  involve  no  breach 
of  parliamentary  privilege. 

The  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
to  sustain  his  position  had  no 
relevancy  whatever,  because  all 
those  cases  invoiced  charges  of  cor- 
rupt conduct  by  individual  members^ 
acting  in  their  parliamentary  capa- 
city, and,  therefore,  touched  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  House 
itself.  But  the  words  Bpoken  by 
Mr.  Lopes  implied  no  accusation 
of  personal  corruption  or  delin- 
quency against  any  individual  mem- 
ber. He  merely  referred  generally 
to  "a  disreputable  Irish  band, 
whose  watchword  in  the  House 
was  Home  Rule  and  Repeal  of  the 
Union" — in  other  words,  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.  Did 
Mr.  Sullivan  want  the  Houso  to 
affirm  that  they  were  a  •'  repu- 
table band?"  Who  will  affirm 
that  ?  Surely  not  his  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  representation  of 
"LoulYvi  ^fcc.  CtaXtaci,  ^kcrae  exhibi- 
tion* \a  o\uc  Ykw  waste  <A  \&fe\tfbN* 
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tended  vastly  to  maintain  the 
honourable  prestige  and  repute  of 
the  "  Irish  band,"  and  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  the  Irish 
members  "  that  a  more  demoralized, 
a  more  rotten,  or  a  more  unprin- 
cipled  body  of  men,  with  some  few 
rare  exceptions,  did  not  exist  than 
the  Irish  members/"  In  com- 
parison with  this  language,  are  not 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lopes  mere  milk 
and  water  ? 

H,  then,  so  marvellously  sensitive 
respecting  the  character  of  the 
"  Irish  band,"  why  did  not  Mr. 
Sullivan  bring  his  colleague's  lan- 
guage before  Parliament  ?  —  for 
though  spoken  of  the  members  in 
the  former  Parliament,  they  nearly 
all  have  seats  in  the  present.  He 
made,  however,  nothing  by  his 
motion,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  entertained,  for  it  would  be 
intolerable  tyranny  to  rule  that 
members  of  Parliament  should  be 
exempt  from  criticism  on  their  per- 
sonal conduct,  their  qualifications 
for  the  position  they  fill,  and 
whether  they  fill  it  reputably  or 
disreputably.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  what  is  called 
the  "  national "  representation,  so 
far  from  being  reputable  to  Ireland 
is  the  very  reverse,  and  the  honest 
intelligence  of  the  country  will  en- 
dorse our  opinion. 

The  greatest  authority  on  parlia- 
mentary privilege  that  ever  wrote, 
Sir  Erskine  Ma  v.  has  laid  it  down 
that  to  constitute  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege libels  must  concern  the  charac- 


ter or  conduct  of  members  in  their 
parliamentary  capacity;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  quite  apparent 
aud  sound — because  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  members,  as  such,  the 
honour  aud  dignity  of  the  House 
itself  is  concerned. 

But  between  the  conduct  of 
members,  as  such,  and  in  other 
capacities,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. Thus,  as  the  same  authority 
observes,  "  aspersions  upon  the 
conduct  of  members  as  magistrates 
or  as  officers  in  the  army  or  navy, 
or  in  private  life,  are  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts,  aud  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  complaint,"  as 
breach  of  privilege. 

The  law  and  usage  of  Parliament 
being  thus  clearly  established,  the 
"  Irish  band"  must  be  content  to 
receive  the  criticism  their  prin- 
ciples and  policy  challenges  ;  and  if 
they  imagine  that  their  "repute" 
is  to  be  whitewashed  by  such  ex- 
hibitions as  Mr.  Sullivan  made, 
they  are  vastly  deceived.  Respect- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  them,  or, 
to  use  the  picturesque  Mr.  Callan'a 
words,  "with  some  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions," we  may  apply  to  them 
the  description  Pope  gives  of  refuse 
preserved  in  amber : — 


*t 


forms 


Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs, 

or  worm  8; 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich 

nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got 

there/" 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  TALMUD. 

Tb-  Talmud  relate* : — "  How  Abraham  first  came  to  worship  in  the  midst  of  idolaters 
the  one  irresistible  <Jod  ;  how  he  first  lifted  up  bis  eyes  heareawards  and  saw  a  brilliant 
iur,  and  sai-l,  'This  is  tied.'  But  when  the  star  paled  More  the  brightness  of  tbo  Sao**, 
he  raid,  '  This  is  (rod/  And  then  the  son  rose,  and  Abraham  saw  God  In  tbo  foUea 
glory  of  the  sun.  Bat  the  sun,  too,  net,  and  Abraham  said,  'Then  none  of  you  is  God, 
tut  there  is  one  abore  yon  created  both  you  and  me.  Him  alone  will  I  worship,  tbo 
of  l-  iTeo  and  earth."— Article  on  "  Islam."     Qwtrttrip  Renew,  Oct.  1869. 

A  range  of  hills. 
And  a  long  stretch  of  yellow  desert  sand, 
Crossed  by  long  shadows,  ns  a  setting  sun 
Went  down  behind  the  hills. 

The  sun  went  down 
Behind  the  desert  hills,  and,  instantly,* 
Orer  the  long,  low  yellow  stretch  of  sand, 
The  dark  night  closed,  and  in  the  purple  sky 
The  silent  stars  gleamed  out. 

And  on  this  night. 
Four  thousand  Tears  ago,  there  went  forth  one 
Alone  into  the  desert,  sick  at  heart, 
And  weary  of  the  world. 

A  "  Bedonin  shiek," 
A  wild  son  of  the  tarren  desert,  he ; 
Yet  aAer,  he  in  whom  all  lands  were  bleated, 
The  father  of  the  faithful. 

Yet  this  man, 
Hereafter  called  the  friend  of  God,  now  dwelt 
With  worshipers  of  stock*  and  stones,  and  he 
Had  worshipped  thore  with  them. 

But  there  was  that 
Within  the  great  soul  of  the  man,  which  made 
In  likeness  of  his  God,  did  strive  and  yearn 
To  find  and  know  its  Maker. 

And  this  night 
The  tumult  of  his  spirit  drove  him  forth 
I'nto  the  darkness,  and  the  silent  stars. 

Till,  standing  there  alone,  hit  very  soul 
Wont  out  into  one  long-drawn,  bitter  err. 
That  uttered  forth  that  great  want  of  tie  man- 
To  find  and  know  his  God. 

Hi*  err  went  out 
Into  the  quiet  air.  and  died  a  war  ; 
And  stiller  grew  the  silence,  and  abore, 
Through  th«*  dark  night,  the  great  stars  journeyed  on. 

A  roan  hud  crifd  to  God — no  answer  came; 

Was,  thrn,  the  great  God  cold  to  his  creatures*  cry  t 

Or  was  there  no  (rod  to  hear? 

He  look'd  up. 
In  silent  anguish  —all  his  passion  spent — 
To  the  cold,  quirt  sky. 


9  "  The  sua  dipped  behind  the  western  boeison  in  a  story  of  erisassa  aad 

and  purple,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  land  was  dark,  and  the  stars  leapt  out*  I 

so  in  our  Jamper  climate  net*,  but  baafiuf  like  balls  of  white  ire  la  thai  Bajrala, 
."-Description  of  aa  Easier*  Dose*  la  Klaploy's  "Tu  Hiasm.* 
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Bight  overhead 
A  great  star  gleamed  and  moved,  more  large, 
And  fairer  than  the  rest. 

Its  beauty  seemed 
To  soothe  his  weariness,  and  speak  of  peace 
Unto  his  tired  head  and  aching  heart. 

Then,  with  uplifted  eyes,  he  cried,  "  Oh,  God!" 

And  to  the  great  star,  stretching  pleading  hands, 

Knelt  down  and  worshipped ;  and  again 

Once  more  the  silence  deepened,  and  above, 

Through  the  dark  night,  the  great  star  journeyed  on. 
*  *  •  •  •       "••'# 

Thro*  the  night 
Came  the  clear-shining  moon  of  eastern  skies. 

And  the  fair  presence  of  her  beauty  seemed 
To  rule  the  night  in  heaven  and  on  earth ; 
For  all  the  lesser  light  of  stars  waned  dim, 
And  all  the  yellow  stretch  of  sand  grew  white, 
And  long,  black  shadows  deepened  here  and  there. 

And  Abram  lifted  up  his  head  from  prayer, 

And  looked,  and  lo !  his  star — his  God — had  paled. 

And  swiftly  onward,  through  the  silent  night, 
Came  the  clear-shining  moon,  and  reigned  alone. 

His  God  had  failed  him,  and  his  heart  grew  faint ; 
But  wrestling  down  the  sudden  rising  doubt, 
"  This,  then,  is  God! "  he  uttered  forth  aloud, 
And  once  more  lifting  pleading  hands  of  prayer, 
Knelt  down  and  worshipped. 

But  a  ring  of  pain 
Had  thrilled  his  voice,  and  sharpened  all  its  tone; 
For  a  cold  fear  had  chilled  his  inmost  heart, 
Lest  that  his  prayer,  his  God — yea,  he  himself, 
For  aught  he  knew — were  all  unreal  and  false, 
Were  mockeries  like  the  shadow  by  his  side, 
That  mocked  his  movements :  kneeling  as  he  knelt, 
With  long  black  arms  cast  on  the  desert  sand, 
And  clasped  hands  raised  on  high. 

The  doubt  was  there, 

And  yet  he  would  not  know  it,  but  knelt  on,  < 

In  silent  worship  bowing  down  his  head. 
•  #  »  •  •  * 

A  red  glow 
Flushed  all  along  the  length  of  eastern  sky,* 
And  the  still  air  stirred  to  the  dawning  day. 

And  the  sun  rose  upon  the  sleeping  earth, 
And  woke  it ;  and  the  fierce,  living  glow 
Smote  out  the  lesser  light  of  the  pale  moon.       , 

And  when  the  worshipper  raised  his  head  from  prayer, 
Once  more  his  God  was  gone,  and  in  the  sky 
The  great  sun  ruled  alone. 

The  old  donbts 
Leaped  up  again  to  life — a  life  that  seemed 
To  fill  the  soul  with  death ;  and  all  his  heart 
Grew  cold  within  him. 

•  "  The  cold  wind  that  fore-runs  the  dawn."— Turn  so*. 
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Yet  once  more, 
rncomjncreU  htill,  he  raised  his  hands  on  high, 
And  with  strong  words  striving  to  stifle  doubt, 
"This,  then,  is  <iod!M  he  uttered  forth  aloud; 
And  as  his  eves  wore  dazzled  by  the  glare, 
"This  shall  l>o  God!'"  he  cried;  and  yet  again. 
As  the  tierce  rav*  smote  hotly  on  his  head, 
"Oh,  (mhI!  U*  Thou  my  (i<*l!M  and  so  once  more 
Knelt  down  and  worshipped. 

Yet  within  his  tone 
More  <-f  defiance  than  of  prayer  had  been. 

And  the  sun  rose,  and  as  it  climbed  the  sky. 
The  long  tlushM  ridges  of  the  morning  clouds 
Whitened  beneath  its  light. 

And  man  and  beast 
Shrank  from  the  living  heat  of  the  fierce  rays. 

But  Abram.  standing  then*  alone,  rejoiced. 

And  ginned  in  the  great  strength  of  his  (Sod. 
•  ••••• 

A  red  i?low 

Flushed  all  al-ng  the  length  of  western  sky. 
From  end  to  end;  and  the  threat  sun  went  down 
Behind  the  range  of  desert- bounding  hills. 

And  Abram  *to«>d 

In  hihn<'«*  watrhing.  till,  as  it  Kink  from  sight. 
Body  and  *■  ul  and  hpirit  failed  the  man; 
Hi.-*  (IikI  wat  l'oii*',  and  he  was  all  alone. 

He  turned  away. 

I*ai<l  hiiiiM-l:  hluwly  down  ujton  the  ground. 
Stretched  out  hi*  arms  above  hi-*  head,  and  laid 
His  ch<*vk  i:p  n  the  nand,  which  yet  was  warm 
From  the  *  tin's  parting  ray. 

The  star*  imiih'  out. 

And  *1mw1>  y  tuni'ycd  through  the  hi  lent  »ky; 

But  he.  iiTiL'  •  >huuf.  lay  u|*jii  the  ground. 

Through  thf  i.ifc*ht 

('ami'  the  e?t-ar*»hitiinir  immn,  and  on  his  face 
Her  «*"U  lik'ht  I't-ll,  but  Ml  ii|iiii  dosed  eye*, 
Ai.d  !«i!a  M  lii'iith. 

Till  a*  l.f  l.i v  there,  lim»-lv.  nick  at  heart, 
A ii« I  wt.*r\  i.t  hiiHM'lt' and  all  the  n.-rld, 
Ther>*  •-  mi.  the  «••:»!  »m  til  vt-ice  th:tt  clearest  sounds 
Att«T  tilt    »t'.fi:i  in  i»|«c  nt. 

Ai.d  A*  r  r-i  heard. 

And  li-tt  ii'  j  !•■  that  v..|.  e  with  a!l  hU  heart, 
Ch-art-r  th.m  ^jbt  ««f  »uii  i»r  in* -on  i>r  Mar*. 
I'p  ii  bin  "   :;!  tin  re  dawned  \\ir  li^ht  of  <»ud. 

And  l»f  a:     •'. 

An  1  ••.in  :  n,;  *  n  hn  f«-*t,  he  cried  ab»ud. 

••  Sun.  ii.  ■-»'..  and  *tiir*.  I  w-r-hip  you  n«»  more. 

But  tht*  u'rt-.it  tit»l  wh"  made  l-ith  vou  and  me.*" 

And  »  i  w-  r.t  h-  me, 

Anl  catt'ii.'  1  %»n  his  i  !<  !«  fn-m  their  place. 

He  hcvTtd  t.V-ut  into  wovl  f  r  household  use. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    HISTOKY. 

By  the   Rev.   John   H     MjlcMihon,    M.A.,   L.L.D. 


The  Philosophy  of  History  is  an 
effort  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning 
of  experience  in  the  widest  and 
loftiest  sense.  Nothing  visionary 
or  hypothetical  is  here  admitted, 
as  we  must  deal,  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  them,  with  facts 
and  facts  only.  It  is  like  in- 
duction, as  it  leads  into  deduction 
where,  of  course,  all  inference  as 
regards  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
for  purposes  of  scientific  general- 
ization, is  worthless,  except  on  the 
supposition  of  matter-of-fact  ob- 
servation. In  the  same  manner, 
as  history  cannot  be  separated 
from  facts,  but  depends  entirely 
upon  reality,  so  the  Philosophy  of 
History — which  is  its  spirit  or  idea, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  the  abstract  ex- 
pression of  events — must  be  the 
embodiment  of  real  principles,  such 
as  order,  development,  progress,  and 
over  these  presiding  with  control- 
ing,  and  directing  supremacy  the 
great  First  Cause. 

An  attempt,  therefore,  to  at  rive 
at  reliable  conclusions  as  regards 
the  mutual  connections  of  events, 
as  an  organic  whole,  is  what  we 
call  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Now,  the  mind  is  so  formed,  the 
laws  of  thought  are  such  that,  on 
view  of  either  a  group  or  chain  of 
events,  the  human  intellect  is  im- 
pelled into  forming  conclusions  as 
regards  historical  facts.  We  there- 
fore are  prepared  to  find,  that  there 
has  always  existed  a  philosophy  of 
history,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
men  have  obeyed  the  instinct  of 
those  reasoning  faculties  which 
are  not  content  with  simple  phe- 


nomena, without  tracing  out  causes, 
and  arriving  at  a  scientific  theory 
of  the  facts.  The  Philosophy  of 
History,  however,  was  but  in  a  very 
imperfect  state  in  the  old  world, 
yet  it  was  not  entirely  non-existent 
there.  Thucydides,  for  instance, 
not  only  relates  facts,  but  reasons 
from  them ;  that  is,  he  is  fond  of 
referring  historical  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  of  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  his  narrative. 
So  far,  indeed,  history  differs  from 
annals  which  are  a  mere  me- 
chanical record  of  events  devoid  of 
any  reflex  use  towards  them,  of  the 
mind  of  the  narrator.  But  it  can- 
not be  admitted  that  a  philosophy 
of  history,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  idea  of  history  as  a  vast  and 
prolific  science  of  induction,  is 
discoverable  among  the  ancients. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  comes 
from  one  who  did  not  write  his- 
tory at  all,  namely,  Aristotle  in 
his  "Politics."  Of  all  the  won- 
drous emanations  of  this  wondrous 
brain,  perhaps  the  "  Politics  "  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
striking.  Here,  this  great  syste- 
matizing mind  actually  creates 
subsequent  experience,  so  as  to 
enable  him  correctly  to  realize 
the  practical  operation  of  a  given 
system  of  government.  In  work- 
ing out  his  problem,  Aristotle 
subdivides  the  vast  notion  of  hu- 
man government,  in  the  abstract, 
into  the  different  forms  it  should 
afterwards  assume  in  succe<  ag 
cycles,  and  yet  this  splendid  i  - 
formance    falls    below    the    i 

32 
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conception     of    n,    philosophy    of 
hi-li»rv. 

Tito  ris-  of  such  a  philosophy 
was  the  emer^encf  of  lif/ht  out 
of  daikne^.  mil  of  order  out  of 
chao*.  That  was  a  tt'irihle  night 
of  fear  f»r  tlio  civliz-d  world, 
when  A  Uric  entered  1  Ionic  with 
liie  ami  sword.  St.  Jerome,  from 
hi*  Hi  thlrhi-in  solitude.  <hiiiio!c*rt'«I 
us  hf  wrote  "A  terrible  rumour 
reaches  us  from  tlie  West,  tilling 
of  ikniiie  begged,  bought  f.»r  cold, 
sa-'kt d  once  inoiv.  life  ami  pro- 
perty pi  li^li iii lt  in  each  others 
arn.s  ;  inv  voice  falter*.  s»bs 
stith1  the  word*  I  dictate,  for  now 
thru  eternal  e:!y  is  a  captive,  the 
Hi'  tr.'p.ilis  which  enthralled  tho 
world  "  In  r'Oiti'iiipluliii!*  at  this 
time  the  crash  kA  the  old  ltounin 
Kmpire,  the  best  read  or  most 
ima_';i;a?ivc  nm<>iiLr«t  us  fails  to 
realize  tin*  full  majesty  of  that 
cit >rn tiii  >ii  whii'h  secured  hv  its 
hfi-Iativo  ein.'tiiioii!-.  the  tran- 
quil.itv  t.f  mankind,  hv  its  M'houl 
of  \<\.  ■  -■qdiy  ami  law  tin*  t  duca- 
ts-«n   •>:'   tln>    r. at;. mi-,  mil,   in  fad, 

•  k«  p:  tli-*  w.*rid  in  awe"  Tho 
ruiii  "f  tins  uTL-at  cify.  trampled 
unit  r  f»*:  hv  the  implacable 
*t i. .:li.  struck  t-ir-r  in t-~»  Ui-»  hearts 
of  !■;.  :i  I  Silt  the  catastrophe, 
win  h  scare 1  hiiriiani'v.  atT»rdcd 
n*i!h*r    h'!r*r.    pi  i:iiih.iti<>n.    i«<>r 

ailia/'  rr.i  \i\  to  i  !;*  fill  jhty  so\.  - 
r-  ilTH  iittt. !!•  v*t  which  then  !>•■!  'lured 
t<>  thf  < "it r i^ti.tii  (  hurch  1  ho  m. 
!•  iliu'' !.■"  wi.i  *h  Martial  the  e  «ur- 
arf  »  .-  .I'.'in-  and  fii.fi  tiis  m- 
tr  [:  l  It#'  i*t  with  ulann.  merely 
r-  :■»■  i  tin1  fine  c  •n'«iii]>Uti\*> 
M aiil t:>-s  ■  f  St  Auju-tine.  wh) 
wa-  i..  ■  •.•■  i  hv  the  (i-thie  de»inic- 
M  ii  't  the  Cfiniii  Impir-  to  at- 
tempt  a   »>i!iii:>>!i   i-f   t':n»    iii\*tery 

•  if  -u -ii  ih  «>.!a:i  -li.  and  in  his 
cxpl.iii  r.iou  la:  i  tho  key-%:*jiie  of 
the  »vii.  "ti  nli it'll  the  l'fn!  »«»ophy 
of  H;*t  »ry.  in  til--  hauls  of  llerJer. 
M-k  !.  Si-hh  ^*-l,  an  i  Mun*t:!i.  wa» 
afterward*  to  repose. 


St.  Augustine  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  he  one  of  the  greatest 
ami  lust  men  that  adorn  tin* history 
of  Christendom.  The  piety  of  hi* 
tender  years,  the  aherration*  in 
theory  and  practice  of  his  youth 
ami  early  manhood,  his  almost  clue- 
less wanderings  through  the  Un- 
pled  labyrinth  of  heresy  and  seep- 
ticisin.  his  constant  burning  thirst 
after  <  rod — the  only  true  and  living 
(iod — his  painful. moral,  and  mental 
conflicts  in  the  search  of  truth,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  commanding 
portion  as  a  prelate  of  the  Church, 
and  the  author  of  several  invalu- 
ahh*  works  nil  this  clothes  tho 
illustrious  bishop's  life  with  a  pecu- 
liar charm,  not  only  fir  the  theo- 
logian, hut  even*  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  the  progress  of  intelligence 

When,  therefore,  the  clash  of 
arms  rant?  within  Koine  from  bar- 
haiian  warrior-1,  ami  when  tho  con- 
cussion vibrated  even  in  the  distant 
African  town  of  Hippo,  whether  it 
was  that  In*  genius  had  bhaken  off 
the  tramm-ls  of  an  antique,  and 
alas  !  ton  oft.  n  insincere  patriotism, 
or  whether  love,  only  such  as  Chris- 
tianity taught,  had  raised  his  power- 
ful intellect  to  calmer  heights,  he 
stood  en  •*(  hi'fore  the  storm,  when 
all  lUr  hesiiie  him  crouched  an  J 
ft  11.  Littfd  thus  up  above  the 
wnrriiu?  e!«  m«nti  of  society,  this 
r.ilm  phiKuplier  was  enabled  to 
m«:i-uri'.  with  a  tinner  glance.  Uie 
portf  utoiis  events  around  hirn. 
TlioiiU'h  thus  cl  lee  ted.  even  when 
the  Irimoiiie  of  barbaric  conquest 
hi*  w  its  worst,  there  was  disturb- 
ance in  that  serene  bosom,  though 
not  from  peril,  but  from  calumny, 
ami  that  not  on  himself  but  the 
Chur*h.  The  fury  of  Paganism, 
when  thus  futullv  wounded,  Veutesl 
it-rif  u|»on  C'lirisiianity.  which  was 
charged  witli  all  the  disaaters  of 
the  •  in  pi  re  St.  Augustine,  stung 
to  the  qui'-k.  by  *uch  an  aspersion. 
resolved   to   write    in    defence   of 
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Christianity  the  famous  u  City  of 
God,"  which  constitutes  the  first 
real  effort  to  produce  a  philosophy 
of  history. 

This  great  work,  which  certainly 
is  Augustine's  masterpiece,  not 
only  with  being  the  first  most  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  idea 
of  a  philosophy  of  history,  was 
an  original  and  genial  defence  of 
Christianity  from  quite  a  novel 
stand-point.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that,  unlike  the  other 
fathers  of  the  Church,  he  drew  upon 
his  own  brain  for  defensive  argu- 
ments. The  apologies  of  Augustine 
could  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  rehabilitation  of  the  thread- 
bare and  almost  effete  arguments 
of  Justin,  Talian,  and  Tertullian, 
as  given  a  new  dress  in  our  own 
time  by  Paley.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  undertaking  to  shield  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  the  polished 
shafts  of  Paganism,  Augustine  felt, 
and  rightly,  that  what  was  required 
of  him,  was  to  justify  the  Gospel 
to  enlightened  thinkers  and  great 
statesmen.  To  this  end  he  brought 
all  the  treasures  of  his  learning, 
all  those  mighty  intuitions  of  a 
God-seeking  soul,  and  a  severe  and 
inexorable  logic,  to  distinguish  the 
religion  of  Christ  from,  and  show 
its  superiority  to,  all  those  forms  of 
truth,  philosophical  and  popular, 
which  then  were  striving,  either  for 
victory,  or  for  standing-room  among 
men.  The  student  in  history  will 
at  once  detect  the  originality  of 
treatment.  Hitherto,  the  apologies 
for  Christianity  had  been  drawn  up 
to  meet  particular  emergencies ; 
they  were  either  brief  and  pregnant 
statements  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines; refutations  of  prevalent 
calumnies ;  invectives  against  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  Paganism,  or 
confutations  of  anti-Christian  works, 
like  those  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Julian,  but  none  of  these  expand 
into  a  really  adequate  view  of  the 
great  conflict  between  Christianity 


and  its  antagonists.  It  was  the 
extraordinary  adaptation  of  his 
genius  to  his  own  age,  and  the 
comprehensive  grandeur  of  his 
mind,  coupled  with  intense  earnest- 
ness of  character,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pure  and  transparent 
Latinity,  that  enabled  Augustine 
to  soar  above  his  fellow  apologists. 
He  possessed,  and  was  yet  unem- 
barrassed, all  the  knowledge  which 
then  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
Roman  world.  But  while  he  thus 
commanded  the  entire  range  of 
Latin  literature,  he  had  in  perfec- 
tion that,  without  which,  no  one 
ever  gains  ascendancy  over  man- 
kind—imagination, that  gleam  of 
golden  sunshine,  from  above  which 
lights  up  the  efforts  of  orator,  advo- 
cate, or  patriot  But,  in  Augustine's 
case,  the  ardent  imagination  was 
beautifully  tempered  by  reasoning 
powers  so  vigorous,  as  boldly  to 
grapple  with  all  subjects.  But  he 
took  captive  his  own  age,  because, 
though  owner  of  a  profound  and 
tranquil  philosophy,  all  his  best 
and  choicest  thoughts  emptied 
themselves  into  the  single  channel 
of  deep  and  absorbing  religious 
feeling,  which,  with  Augustine,  was 
spiritual  agitation,  not  cold  and 
abstract  truth,  a  blaze  of  enthu- 
siasm, rather  than  the  convictions 
of  laboured,  logical  investigation. 
But  whatever  the  characteristics  of 
the  De  Civitate  Dei,  its  author  has 
succeeded  in  setting  before  the 
worlds  eye  a  vision  of  glory,  which 
might  justly  win  the  applause  and 
astonishment  of  those  who  were 
dazzled  by  the  fascinating  splendour 
of  Imperial  Rome. 

A  theologian  would  find  an  agree- 
able   and    instructive    occupation 
in  explaining  the  details  of  the  Ds 
Civitate  Dei,  but  we  are  here  only 
concerned    with    one    point — that  . 
Augustine  s  work  deserves  the  cre- 
dit of  being  the  foundation  of 
Philosophy  of  History.    In  this 
spect  the  work  itself  is  t 
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ably  one  of  the  noblest  extant,  both 
in  original    design   and  the   pleni- 
tude   of    its    elaborate    execution. 
He  has  thus  derided  for  ever — and, 
in  doing  so.  propounded  the  lead- 
ing idea  <>f  a  philosophy  of  history 
— the  great  <j ties t ion  which  alone, 
at   that   period,   kept    in   suspense 
the  balance  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,    namely,  the  ronncc- 
tion  between  the  Fall  of  the  Um- 
pire and  the  desertion  of  the  hea- 
then religion  in  favour  of  the  Gospel. 
Augustine  does  not  trace  the  ruins 
of  Home  to  the  alleged  desolating 
power  of  Christianity,  but   to   the 
designed  instability  of  human  go- 
vernment.    Thus,    while    the    old 
social  > v-.tr in  was  crumbling  undi  r 
hi*  ft-et.  he  looked   fur  and   found 
terra  tit  ma  in  the  enormous  plastic 
qua  ity  of  Christianity  our  social, 
ci\il.    and    domestic    life.     Hut   he 
does  this  by  teaching  men  to  take 
lar^'i  r  ai.d  mure  <•  arching  views  of 
history,  and   tliat.   too,  by  proving 
that    human     history    and    human 
destiny  are   not  in  tire!  v  identified 
witli   the   aut>iciacv  of  anv  eaith'v 
pout  r,  an  idea  \iiidly  nali/i  d  in  the 
hi^tiry  of  cmli/aiioi!  and  of  empire, 
and    peculiaiiy   mi    in    Augustine's 
day     Si    long    as    Koine,    though 
oiilv  '•otin»ibIv  head  of  the  world, 
sto  *\  pn -iiilly  at  the  helm.  St   An- 
gus*mt-s    riiilf-iphy    of     History 
wuii.il    be    irgarded    us    the    n.ere 
fantastic    ii«iou    of    a    dreamv    fa- 
natu*:»l    recluse.     So    long  as    the 
baiitiriaiis  «wi  pi  only  o\er  the  dis- 
tant frontiers  «.f  the  empire,  men 

at  limine  cl 1   their  e\es  to  the 

gradual  <lo  l«  ii»mii  of  national  s»- 
veniguty  »»•  lh.it  the  fabric  of  po- 
litical gn  alliens  -i  •■nied  tolhciu  still 
unbroken  '1  he  capture  of  the 
Kteniai  Oi\  cured  all  iui«nppr«hcn- 
Moii  ;  it  struck  the  Woild  uf  Hume 
to  the  heait.  and  paralwed  its 
action;  and  m  the  mort.il  agony 
of  the  oil  s-u-ia!  i\*l<ui.  u ht u 
men  in  despair  wildly  grasped  at 
any  Crt'i*"  which  cu'.d  a  count  fur 


the  collapse,  they  tried  to  fjs?  u 
the  catastrophe  upon  Chri«ti.ii'i!y. 
it  was  the  peerless  mind  of  An. 
gusiiue  which  dissipated  for  tier 
t»uch  proud  illusions. 

From  his  day  the  conception  of  a 
philosophy    of   his  tor}'    has    been 
growing  in   clearness   and   magni- 
tude during  the  scholastic  age,  am! 
more  particularly  in  the  school  of 
modern    German    thought    which, 
we  are  proud   to   gay.  has  almost 
entirely  grown  out  of  Bishop  Ber- 
keley's Metaphysics,  wc  find  a  phi- 
losophy   of   historv   carefully   dis- 
cussed,   elaborated,    and   built    up. 
Such     intellectual     labours     have 
brought  to  the  surface  a  most  im- 
portant truth,  vi/  ,  that  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History,  as  the  embodi- 
ment  in   action  of  the   moral   an  J 
social  instinct,  as  will  as  mind  of 
man.  cannot  be  adequately  mastered 
without   a  correct    psychology   anil 
ethic*        And     therefore    we    fnnf 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
that,    while    the    idea    of    a    tnu» 
philosophy    of   history    w,b     being 
elaborated,  at    the    same  time    the 
mental   and    moral    sciences    wir»» 
bi  ii:g  accurately  defined. 

I' nt  this  leads  to  another  ob*i  r- 
vatioii — the  great  uu-th  id  of  treat- 
ment inaugurated  by  Augustine,  as 
applicable  to  history  (and  in  being 
so  to  the  support  of  the  <io%pil«. 
was  centuries  hence  retorted  in 
a  manner  full  of  nippom-d  destruc- 
tion for  Christianity.  The  first  finite 
of  this  inversion  of  the  Augii*tiniaji 
method  an*  discovi  ruble  in  Niehuhr; 
for.  when  as  the  Christian  bi-liop 
a>s«iui]t'd,  as  true,  current  facts  of 
history,  and  ivasomd  from  them. 
Niebuhr.  doubted  or  di*Ulu-\ed  the 
facts,  and  substituted  a  philosophic 
eiplauation  of  what  lit-  found  written 
instead  of  the  record  itself.  '1  In* 
method  of  treatment  wa*  at  <  i:co 
»uatch«»d  up  b\  tiermau  ciitic*.  :u.d 
appli*  d  to  Scripture  history  1  in* 
idemisii;  of  I  l«-g«  I  had  already  ti-nit  d 
in  the  samo  direction,  and  tin  t»o 
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influences  combined  to  elicit  from 
Straus  his  famous  •'  Life  of  Jesus," 
a  book  of  surprising  power,  though 
obviously  to  all  a  sad  inversion 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History — in 
fact,  a  view  into  history  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  Straus, 
and  afterwards  Renan,  in  trying  to 
extract  their  meaning  out  of  our 
Lord's  life,  are,  however,  applying 
a  particular  theory  to  a  narrative 
which  not  only  does  not  sustain 
such  a  method  of  interpretation, 
but  is  so  far  an  account  sui  generis, 
that,  as  history,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  does  not  yield  a  philosophy 
of  history,  for  everything  in  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  depends  upon 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  only  ;  and 
the  events  themselves  are  their  own 
interpreters. 

There  are  many  points  connected 
with  and  arising  out  of  the  present 
subject,  which  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  for  this  reason.  The 
Philosophy  of  History,  as  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  must  include 
investigations  respecting  the  origin 
of  society,  the  experiential  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  government;  the 
theory  of  commercial  dealings, 
and  of  industrial  enterprise  gene- 
rally. These  and  other  kindred 
points  open  up  a  wide  expanse  of 
speculation  which  converge  into  a 
single  focus — the  individuality  of 
a  supreme  purpose  somewhere. 
There  has  been,  as  the  facts  of  his- 
tory fully  prove,  along  with  a  very 
strong  determining  force  from 
events  on  man's  choice,  a  super- 
eminent  influence  (alike  superior  to 
external  circumstances  or  even  to 
volition),  which  imposes  its  own 
complexion  and  line  of  motion  on 
the  entire  of  human  progress.  The 
very  pressure  from  without,  which 
many  think  tantamount  to  Fatal- 
ism, and  as  negativing  all  indivi- 
duality, what  is  it  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  but  the  effects  of  that  per- 


sonal agency  which  made  and  go- 
verns the  universe  ?  There  is  there- 
fore one  distinctive  idea  to  be  culled 
from  history,  where  the  tide  of  civi- 
lization is  observed  to  flow  only  in 
a  certain  given  groove,  excavated 
for  it  irrespective  of  human  design, 
and  where  the  efforts  of  man  are 
frequently  so  completely  overruled 
that  the  barriers  he  would  oppose 
to  an  order  of  things  designed 
by  creative  wisdom  are  swept 
clean  away  by  a  power  other  than 
human. 

The  grand,  clear,  and  terrible 
word  which  is  written  oftenest  upon 
History,  and  indeed  Nature,  is 
power ;  the  entire  visible  creation  is 
a  magnificent  Hymn  of  Praise  to 
the  power  of  the  Creator ;  upon 
the  face  of  Nature  God  has  carved 
in  colossean  letters  the  word  Power. 
By  power  he  made  the  world ;  by 
power  he  governs  all  intelligent 
beings ;  by  power  he  wields  undis- 
puted the  sceptre  of  the  universe, 
and  holds  in  harmony  within  his 
grasp  the  flashing  orbs  of  heaven. 
The  power  of  the  Almighty,  conspi- 
spicuous  in  splendour,  can  never 
sink  below  the  effulgence  of  any  of 
the  Divine  attributes.  The  pale  and 
ghastly  spectre  of  evil  may  haunt  the 
spheres,  but  shrinks  away  affrighted 
before  the  power  of  God.  War  may 
rage  in  heaven,  but  the  power  of  the 
Almighty,  when  his  moral  nature 
was  impiously  despised,  quelled  the 
hosts  of  the  rebellious  hierarchy. 
Disharmony, and  sin,  and  bloodshed 
may  revel  and  run  riot  amid  multitu- 
dinous worlds,  but  the  Divine  Power 
remains  unshaken.  Thrones  totter, 
dynasties  are  crushed,  cities  are 
changed  into  ruinous  heaps,  globes 
yawn  and  swallow  their  guilty 
tenants,  plague  and  famine,  and 
frenzy  and  remorse  range  at  large 
with  unfettered  force — what  are  all 
these  if  they  be  not  messengers 
from  celestial  displeasure  to  those 
who,  only  endued  with  limited  facul- 
ties, would  deem  themselves  masters 
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of  Nature,  or  competent  to  grapple 
with  the  crushing  force  of  Omni- 
potence itself? 

The  Philosophy  of  History  en- 
ables us  to  attain  a  most  regulative 
knowledge  in  regard  not  only  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  but  of  man's 
own  nature,  powers,  and  destiny, 
and  so  puts  together  a  sort  of  gram- 
mar of  Anthropology,  and  with 
it  amasses  materials  for  universal 
history. 

The  intellect  has  been  success- 
ful, in  almost  all  its  labours,  by 
having  developed  and  perfected  our 
different  systems  of  ethics,  law,  and 

Soli  tics,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
espair  of  an  universal  history,  be- 
cause man  ha*  not  yet  exhausted 
his  skill  upon  even-thing  on  and 
about  him.  He  has  undoubtedly 
achieved  wonders.  He  can  ana- 
lyze the  numerous  substances  that 
crowd  our  earth,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  earth  itself:  he  can  rehearse 
the  several  orders  of  the  vegetable 
world  ;  from  the  towering  oak  of  the 
forest,  to  the  tiniest  flower  of  the 
field ;  he  can  explain  to  you  the 
habits  and  tribes  of  the  various 
members  of  the  animal  creation ; 
he  can  unlock  for  you  the  treasures 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  cleave 
and  class  die  crystals  of  our  globe ; 
he  can  travel  from  place  to  place  with 
entirely  unforeseen  velocity  of  lo- 


comotion, and  transmit  his  thoughts 
from  polo  to  pole  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning ;  he  can  leave  tne 
surface  of  his  own  planet,  soar 
through  the  amplitude  of  space,  and 
so  annihilate  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  remotest  star,  so  as 
to  count  universes  and  almost  geo- 
graphically survey  the  glittering 
orbs  of  the  firmament. 

But  while  the  Philosophy  of 
History  is  the  torch  that  reveals 
to  man  his  development  so  far  it 
also  kindles  quenchless  hope  for 
future  progress.  There  is  a  touch- 
ing beauty  in  those  words  of  the 
new  Saxon  Liturgies,  turtum  cordm. 
To  contravene  the  certainty  of 
human  progress  seems  a  slander 
upon  Divine  Providence.  There 
arc  those  who  strain  every  nerve  to 
stifle  improvement,  and  with  strange 
fatuity  oppose  all  change.  Bat 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  greater  than 
the  wisdom  of  men.  Society 
marches  majestically  onwards  in 
the  path  of  progress.  There  is 
from  age  to  age  an  ever  growing 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  each 
generation  avails  itself  of  ante- 
cedent  approximation  towards  truth, 
while  the  Philosophy  of  History 
makes  it  sure  that  we  may  reckon 
on  the  perpetuity  of  a  movement 
which  is  augmented  in  intensity  as 
civilization  advances. 
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THE  CONVENTIONALITIES   OP  THE  STAGE. 

with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature:        .... 


O,  reform  it  altogether." 

There  are  few  persons  who  have 
nob  heard  something  of  the  "  de- 
cline of  the  drama,"  and  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  which  the  sub- 
ject is  continually  calling  forth. 
"  Praisers  of  past  times,"  taking 
up  the  cry  thoroughly,  declare  that 
never  was  the  dramatic  art  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  England  than  at  thd 
present  time,  which,  in  that  respect, 
is  to  periods  preceding  it  as  an  age  of 
"load  "  to  nn  age  of  "gold."  Holders 
of  an  opposite  opinion  will  point 
triumphantly  to  the  multitude  of 
theatres,  the  apparently  flourishing 
Btate  of  many  of  them,  the  "long 
runs "  of  good  pieces,  the  large 
emoluments  of  successful  dramatic 
artists,  and  the  interest  taken  by 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  press 
and  the  public  in  theatrical  affairs 
generally.  The  conclusion,  how- 
ever, must  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  regarded. 
If  we  consider  it  in  its  more  com- 
mercial aspect ;  if  we  hold  it  the 
province  of  those  engaged  in  dra- 
matic pursuits  to  follow  rather  than 
lead  the  public  taste ;  if  we  assume 
that  whatever  is  popular  must  be 
intrinsically  worthy  of  its  popu- 
larity, and  that  large  salaries  are 
a  sign  of  great  as  well  as  fully 
appreciated  genius,  we  must  admit 
that   the    upholders   of    things   as 


Hamlet. 

they  are  have  a  good  case.  But  if 
wo  take  higher  ground  than  this; 
if  we  look  upon  the  stage  as  a 
moral  and  intellectual  force,  which 
can  and  should  elevate  as  well  as 
amuse ;  if  we  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a  play  should  be  through- 
out well  and  harmoniously  per- 
formed, than  that  one  able  actor 
should  monopolize  the  honours ;  if 
we  subordinate  gorgeous  spectacle 
to  good  acting,  the  realism  of  the 
st age-carpenter  to  that  of  the  dra- 
matic artist,  we  must  confess  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  British 
theatre  is  far  from  meeting  our 
expectations. 

Unacquainted  alike  with  the 
means  used  to  produce  the  effects 
he  witnesses,  and  with  the  canons 
of  professional  dramatic  criticism, 
the  mere  playgoer  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  the  simple  standard 
which  the  great  dramatist  estab- 
lished in  his  long-hackneyed  but 
never-sufficiently-followed  precept 
about  "  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature."  Let  our  view,  then,  be  that 
the  acting  is  the  best  which  most 
impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  reality, 
that  those  plays  are  the  best  which 
afford  most  scope  for  impressions 
at  once  natural,  striking,  and  bar- 
moniously  combined,  and  that  no 
mere  numerical  popularity  or  com- 
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mercial  aucrc-H  can  give  claptrap 
and  spectacle  the  value  uf  genuine 
art. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ta>te  of  a 
large  number  of  playgoers  is  sadlv 
in  waul  <*f  elevation.  In  mo.-t 
tht-atri s  there  arc  plenty  uf  people 
who  are  ready  to  go  into  ecstasies 
of  delight  when  the  eomie  man  in 
a  "screaming  farce"  tumbles  owr 
a  coalscuttle,  ami  w  ho  applau  1  to 
the  echo  when  an  ultituile  is  Mruck, 
and  some  trite  mclodramatism 
bh>>ulcd  forth  in  the  run vriit ioiml 
stage  loice  ;  while  polished  wit, 
natural  patina,  ami  that  n-tiiu  d 
art  whieli  i.eur  outrage*  nature, 
are  apt  i  •  pj*.-*  nun  .■tin  d.  Tlioe, 
to  Mich  |ir:>'lh,  must  m  <  III  tame 
ai.il  spiriile**.  Tney  want,  not 
a  t r ■  .«■  n-pr«  >ehtali<-ii  <■!'  human 
nature,  1'iit  a  gaudv.  highly  coloured 
tailiMlille.  \\ti\  :tre  uf  the  •*:i!in1 
fu>  ntal  eal.hre  a*  tin*  *  hi  l.iiv 
w!..\  nil  being  appealed  t»  with 
ri  L'anl  tn  a  rritoii  per furn.aiii'i1, 
| tui. i  ;::<'i->i  it  "  ti»i  much  l.kr  r>  :tl 
l.fe  to  !»•■  g-  o  1  :W.  mg  '" 

Mali)  ir.flu-  i.cc»  have  of  late 
\i.ir-  Iti  n  at  vi-ik  to  t!iti-rii<r.tte 
I*  i*  ■|'i.i!:t %  i-f  ■•i.r  Mage  r«  pre»rlita- 
t  ..  •  I  .!■  -i  j  g  reign  i»t  b..rh  -qui  * 
W  c:i  c«'!.«ta:.l.\  ■'••^i-fn-i  :il«*il  II. to 
11. ire  uilgar  hii^-M.i.rrv.  t:.e  gr.-w- 
ii.g  i.\*\r  :■  r  l.i\i-;i  mVw  and 
*|  1 1'i.ieie.  t'e  : -r ■ «  -  i r  •■  ■---•-  gi\r:i 
to  utti  ;.■-!. '■<-  !.!■•■*  a*.ii  figure- 
wi.it"  i  r  •  :■  I.-'  :  ■'''oii.i  .u..i-ii  bv 
u.tr  n  i  I  i..,i  a  t\  — lli--  iii,j.ii:  !:|. 
t  •  u  «  t  It. i-  ■■  •  •■••  II  ..!•  !»-r.ihi.  «'i  . 
is.-  :  t*  «  !'  !:  ■  I'r  .  •  •'.!  \i.ifc  .irf, 
a:i«i  *.  i.-  i  •  «-r  ..  ■.  .  •  g  pr-  :■»■■■.  a?  rp 
if  a  ••  Mar  "  s\  «:••  ,  ■.%:  i  h  i  r  w  ts 
m.*-  r.i.     !?•■   ■   ,rt-   Ir-»:ji    !••  :!.g  a-ic- 

<pii**..  t'.l.'il.i .!    i  ■  tu'iji.i  il  to 

|i«.*i  r  t'.«-  M.ir,  l.ir  i  •  f  t.i-'f  a\  thg 
1  ■■:  j  i-rt  •■■in  r*  :i  ■  ■  •  I  a'.'i- 1.  ■■■  -.  :■;■-! 
t    *.. -   t  ■  !  •  .i.g  at  .■  i?  a  "  •:•■!  ].■••■  ■  t 

t  .■■  i  r  •     .i  " 

1  ■.•  ii  Vi  !-  !  a-:  :.:-«  n!  In  !,-■!  ... 
*'■•*  : ■■  ' .  I  <  '* i  \ i  r,  *  r  iij  *■■  s  ..i-'i 
!»  r..  r-  i-i  :.*.  i- .  .•«'•  :-.*  \t  :.■  tr.i-  !•■- 
tt  i.iiun  i'l  c  :  t:a  .:!)•  im  a  ni   t  r.ie- 


tice*  which  ou^ht  to  have  been 
abolished.  Throughout  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  stage,  custom  liaa  *o 
far  reconeiled  us  to  a  whole  hont  uf 
convent ioualiamis,  thai  it  re<|uiiva 
Home  etfort  to  realize  how  total  I  v 
thev  are  opposed  to  liaturi*  an  J 
common  he  use.  The  more  u  la  ring 
absurdilifs,  nueh  as  tho-*o  of  m«d«>- 
d  rani  a,  with  its  dai^er-and-  cloak 
rutliaus,  its  impo>sibly  Area. nan 
peasants,  and  the  birth-mark  hq 
the  arm  by  which  the  rightful  heir 
is  identified  in  the  last  net,  hav<« 
been  in  a  great  measure  ridieub  vl 
out  of  txiMciicc;  but  there  *tili 
resnains  in  tuoderu  drama  inuelt 
that  Hti  probability  at  defiance  m 
an  almost  eipial  degree. 

Truly,  the  Mage  i*  a  strange 
wurl.i  !  Tie  wavs  of  its  inhabitant* 
ar«-  tiot  as  t!:e  wavs  of  men.  Ti  *  v 
are  to  a  far  givat«-r  extent  creature* 
of  i;u|  nine,  of  \i\id  iiiMi.onstraiiv f- 
i.i^-.  aliiie  impre>^iouable  and  in.- 
pri-«*i\e.  They  are  bl>wu  abiuit  by 
a  n. i-ie  breath  uf  pas.Mnii  The  !»*a>t 
tiling  put<t  :hi  in  into  a  furious  r.i^e, 
:u.d  tin  v  are  i  a«iti>-il  again  b\  a 
Wild.  i  r\  are  aj-t  t-i  bilie\e 
wl.atiwr  )"  r«a:d  to  them,  and  to 
a  i i - .  t  uttrr  Mrangcrs  into  tt.eir 
e  -.ti  ie'ii'-  w  'I1. out  tin*  *«!ighte*»l 
rr-iTVt.  T  v\  ate  at  tiicm  -h) 
:i«t<  i j : ;- * . i i . l: I \  ibtuse  a-  to  he  b.ir.d 
t->  1 1 1 « -  i-.i.  »t  j  :!:•  nt  fact-.  Mid  t:.e 
n.  *'  ii  ii.-j  art  nt  ih  crpti'Ui*  ;  at 
«■:;■  r  t.:'.i-  >»•  j  reU-ruaturally  a«  ute 
:i«  t"  e  ■■•upu  iit  -nd  tlie  mo-t  e»ni- 
p.:>  i'.t-i  i-  !i'iiiii«t:i!ire«  ut  a  gla'.i-e, 
:i'i..  :  ■  «•■«■:•  i  -ur.  on  the  i»j  -up  of  I  he 
in  :ir  !.'.  -  ■i.rlll'.-'  v.seh  a«»  no\i;j 
e   -t     a      M.n  ina\«  l.i     oi.m«'.i  :ab!e 

lur:.I.i:    i  •(•    ar. 

1:  ti.  it  »l range  world,  the  pr«>- 
i!u.:i  "i  *•(  a  peee  >-f  paper  a!  tfu» 
|i-  ;■  i  ii -ii.  •  i.t,  wit '■  IM  iiiVi'Mi.;.'.* 
ti  ii-  a*  t'»  w.ithi-r  it  is  aiii!i«'i> 
tii-  .:•  :  a-  i  h  «alU  atte<te>lv  at  i>nre 

r,t  .m*  tie  !.>rtuti:it'*  pi«?M>st»r  til 
be  :.  k*  ■  aI'  -ve-i  hf  ir  !•»  a  priin  i  !y 
i  •»!..!  -.  Mi  'ai;»  ho!v  hi  ri'H  will  tl;ng 
a  iua^y  puree  to  any  our  who  hma 
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done  tbera  even  a  slight  service, 
without  dreaming  of  counting  the 
contents.  Love  affairs  progress 
with  such  startling  rapidity  that  a 
second  interview  will  bring  the 
enamoured  pair  to  a  point  only 
reached  in  real  life  after  a  long  court- 
ship. Men  are  able,  without  even 
a  moment's  reflection,  to  enter  into 
a  complete  and  detailed  history  of 
their  lives,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  when  they  are  in  the 
throes  of  death.  Persons  in  im- 
minent peril  can  seldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  only  loop- 
hole for  escape  until  the  very  last 
moment,  when  the  enemy  is  not 
only  at  the  gate  but  actually  break- 
ing through  it — an  unaccountable 
desire  to  display  their  eloquence 
seizing  the  pursued  ones  at  that 
inopportune  juncture.  The  most 
secret  conferences  and  compromis- 
ing confessions  are  carried  on  in  a 
loud  voice  in  castle  halls  with 
voluminous  hangings  or  open  door- 
ways all  round,  and  conspiracies 
against  a  despotic  king  are  gene- 
rally hatched  in  an  ante-room  of  the 
monarch's  own  palace.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  departures 
from  probability  to  which  play- 
wrights, play-actors,  and  playgoers 
have  long  been  inured  by  stage 
tradition. 

Although  the  increasing  pre- 
valence of  what  is  called  realism 
is  undoubted,  it  is  not  always 
realism  of  a  right  kind,  or  used 
in  a  right  degree  or  direction.  It 
has  done  little  or  nothing  towards 
abolishing  the  conventionalities  I 
have  mentioned,  even  in  mere  ex- 
ternal details. 

Reform  of  the  anachronisms  so 
long  prevalent  in  historical  cos- 
tume, and  an  increase  of  mechani- 
cal resources,  are  the  only  really 
valuable  changes  the  theatre  has 
recently  known,  and  these  are  not 
unaccompanied  by  disadvantages. 
Theatrical  splendour,  independent 
of   the   instances   where    startling 


effects  are  almost  exclusively  aimed 
at,  is  now  apt  to  be  carried  to 
excess.  The  decoration  of  the 
figure  has  become  disproportionately 
conspicuous.  The  personages  are 
bejewelled  and  adorned  with  bright 
colours  to  an  extent  that  dazzles 
and  oppresses  the  sight.  The  mag- 
nitude of  their  diamonds  and  rubies 
set  us  thinking  how  impossible  it 
is  that  they  should  be  real.  The 
tinsel  is  dealt  out  with  a  hand  so 
lavish  and  indiscriminate,  that  the 
stage  king  (for  it  is  a  legitimate 
device,  in  dressing  your  characters, 
to  proportion  splendour  to  rank) 
is  often  eclipsed  by  his  followers. 
Glaring  hues,  and  large  masses  of 
brilliancy  are  too  prevalent,  lime- 
light is  too  freely  used,  and  a 
general  want  of  that  harmony 
which  arises  from  a  due  admixture 
of  shade,  and  of  subdued  and  neu- 
tral tints,  is  everywhere  observable. 
This  will  apply  not  only  to  mediaeval 
but  to  modern  subjects.  No  high- 
born dame  of  olden  times,  no 
peacock  of  any  time,  could  surpass 
in  splendour  the  fine  lady  of  the 
modern  drama.  She  often  looks 
like  the  advertising  model  of  some 
Parisian  dressmaker.  From  the 
"  gay  capital  "  we,  indeed,  often 
hear  amazing  stories  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  actresses  both  on 
and  off  the  boards,  but  we  can 
only  say,  that  if  such  dresses  are 
actually  worn  in  real  life,  it  is  an 
instance  in  which  the  histrionic 
mirror  will  do  well  not  to  reflect 
real  life  too  closely. 

Modern  male  costume,  as  we  all 
know,  is  far  from  being  either  beau- 
tiful or  bright,  but,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights,  it  is  often 
improved  to  a  degree  that  makes  it 
as  far  as  possible  rich  and  elegant, 
and  sometimes  even  picturesque. 
But,  in  general,  the  dress  worn 
on  the  stage  has  too  much  an  air 
of  spick-and-span  newness,  is  too 
obviously  put  on  for  the  occasion, 
and  too  little   suggestive    of   the 
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wear  of  evcrv-dav  lilt*.  It  runt  tern 
not  Imw  far  \<»ur  hero  mav  have 
walked,  or  in  what  went  Iter  (unit*!** 
n  snow-storm  i;ives  him  an  oppor- 
tur.ity  of  flouring  hi*  boots),  or 
what  wild  adventures  ami  upset  a 
ho  mav  have  met  with,  he  always 
contrives  to  enter  the  room  as  neat 
ami  freiJi  an  it'  lie  h:ui  just  slipped 
out  of  a  baud-box.  The  heroine 
of  a  recent  drama  performed  a  lon^ 
and  tedious  walk — 1  believe  it  was 
from  Siberia  to  Mo>cow--  in  parlour 
■lippers,  which  were  in  excellent 
repair  at  tin-  etui  of  the  journey. 
The  triage  workman  scarcely  soils 
his  hands  or  his  clothes  l>v 
whatever  lahuur  lie  may  perform, 
and  staije  sailor.-*  !«c  ram  Mo  utf  a 
wreck  all  as  taut  ami  trim  as  when 
on  a  Sunday  limrniiiy's  parade. 
The  •■  virtuou*  peasant "  is.  as  a 
burl««i|Ue  put-  ii.  ••  |  nternaturally 
clean,"  niiii  the  — t:iir»"  toulrtftr  be- 
trays a  n  quett>it  MinrliicM  which 
the  hard  and  pm-aie  "  iui«Mi"  '*  of 
real  lite  Wiiiihi  jjhwim-  t-di-rate. 

The  h.:im*  oier-hri^'hlii*  ss  :ii.d 
nece>Mtv  fi»r  t>>:.n«f  d-i\wi  h  ob- 
wriab'n*  in  staje  -••fiji-M  .  Ni-thm.! 
can  he  iin»re  brant  if. 1  ti.au  tiie 
client.*  (Mii>taiit  i\  iT'Miueeii  b\  the 
eci  in  •paint*  r,  but  l'».i  \  are  n<-! 
alua\r*  Mitli'H-iitl\    hti  i:ke   tii   be    Ml 

•  ■ 

hanii.'ii\  nun  tilt-  e\int-  re;  r»- 
Pchted  before  tin  m.  \  \.\.T\  tr.n.»- 
formation  s*ei  e  !>■  m  ti.»  hat.  i*  nf 
a  ma^ti  r  can  n  :ii  /••  in.r  '  iij'Mist 
dream*  of  re_i--n>  of  e!;i\ai.ti:n  nt. 
But  ti.e  rami-  i-ir.i.;/ it:>>:.  i-  f n  - 
quently  sc»-!i  to  j  re  \. nl  Wl.en-  the 
real    world    sh«'U:d   !»•■   n.nre  clt"  iv 

m 

rvfi- ctcd.  Thi  re  i-  a!wa\*  a  par- 
tialitv  t\.r  wi.at  i*  u  i  r-  iv  rir'.iv 
and  strAiiiL'.  rjtl.i  r  t'.:«ii  'a'thful  I  • 
nature  Tre«  s are  t.i .  \  t\ .Jlv  im  e:». 
••k  »s  t-  o  n>tri>»»\\  blue,  n i** i  u  >  <i:> 

m 

li^iit^  Ki.iiaTural  \ -tr  i.jai.dh::  1.! 
Nature  tiff  *  in  it  p.n:.t  1:1  *...h 
transparent  cid"iir«  a«  tie  kviiH* 
arti-i,  and  if  ewr  a1**'  -chroma!  e 
pl.'-topraphy  bee.  flu  -  an  .ii-ci^u- 
plishcd   tact    UN'i'h.    by    the  way, 


would  be  a  great  calamity  for  our 
future  Calcotts  and  IWvcrlei  s),  we 
shall  see  how  great  will  be  the 
di  tie  re  nee.  All  them*,  however,  art* 
men-  external  and  accessory  ma  tiers 
far  more  important  art*  those  which 
bear  upon  the  acting  itself.  There 
are  certain  conventionalities  «f  ac- 
tion and  ofdeliverv  from  which  even 

• 

the  ureate^t  histrionic  artists   tin- 1 
a  difficulty  in  wholly  freeing  them- 
selves.     This  especially  applies  to 
the    higher  phases  of   the   drama. 
The   apparent    ease    with    whvh    a 
farce  or  a  coined v  of  modern  life  ia 
always    acted,    contrasts    Mr: kindly 
with  th'a  const  rained  and  manifestly 
laboured  ell'ort  ol  >ervahlc  in  ela«>ical 
traced  v.      In   the  one,  the  act«-r   ia 
natural  heeau*t(  he  is  himself— or  at 
lea-t    he   represents    home    type    of 
ehai. uter    whseh    mav    m    real    hit* 
i-tiiin-  w  it hiu  the  ratine  of  his  own 
t  \pt  :  i'-:.ci-.        Hut    the    moment    he 
a-Mi"  i  .-  an  antiipw  robe  ho  i*  ipiito 
a t i « •  t  ■  l 1 1'   «r»-at;n-;  o1jwou*]v   u- ilt-r 
e.'i.^ir.iirit.  and  \utii  a  painful  eon- 
m*!<  iiv.i-M  that  he  is  acting  a  part 
t< italic     nt    \anaiice    with    h:s    own 
tllir.H'!^  «  r   tiiat    of  :iii\  per^"1!!  he 
eii-r    iiee!«  « -fl   the  boanl«.     t'a^.'^ar 
or  Oiiitii».  i.e  tV » Is.  eauii't  i"ok  or 
Wilk  <  r  \:i\tx  i:ke  an  urdiuarv  man 
wit::    ut  -.•.enfuiu^  hi-»  di^'uit  v .     lie, 
thire'>  re.  lit-  s   i*>'UIid   !•■  assume  a 
luar.M'  r  and  \i-:ce  whicn  i.e  ««uppi»«r4 
to  b>     iii    accordance    not    with    an 
a  tua.    but   an   idea.i/inl  personage. 
Uei.ec  i.r  l.uls  to  aroiiM*  the  sviii* 
pntiy  of  an   audience  composed  nf 
in-  re  u.  -rtals.     To  delirer  sonorous 
biank  \rr  natwra.lv,  and  \*X  with 
dii"  r»  jard  tn  the  n-qum-nn  nts  of 
tl<-.I-   :.  a:id  ••!   pin-ttc  eij  rer*.onv 

:«  i. u bt  very  ihtlicult,  but   it   it 

ti.e  jTtvn.er  of  the  hi^h  arti«t  to 
o\irii<u;e  suc'u  difficulties.  A  true 
drait.  iti>:  genius  will  seem  t»>  talk 
p<*rtr\.    as    M"DMeur    Jourduti    tiij 

(in  ••■.  '*-th«-ut  kuownii;  it.  Sumr- 
••  x\\  I  .«  truly  remarked,  refer ru< 
to  preachers  of  the  old  school,  and 
tin  ir  stereotyped  and   mouotoooua 
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delivery,  that  whenever,  in  the  midst 
of  their  sermons,  they  suddenly 
speak  a  sentence  in  their  natural 
tones,  the  congregation  are  univer- 
sally startled  by  the  contrast.  There 
is  thus  far  a  parallel  between  the 
pulpit  and  the  stage.  Let  Richard, 
or  Othello,  or  Macbeth  suddenly 
drop  to  their  natural  tones,  in  the 
midst  of  their  high  flights  of  de- 
clamation, and  the  change  will  be 
most  striking. 

The  tone  or  pitch  of  voice  adopted 
on  the  stage,  and  especially  at  the 
more  impassioned  crises  of  tragedy, 
is  generally  too  much  raised.  It  is 
of  course  highly  necessary  that  an 
actor  should  make  even  his  whis- 
pered utterances  distinctly  'heard 
all  over  the  theatre,  but,  when  heard, 
it  should  not  appear  to  be  louder 
than  would  be  natural  in  a  room  or 
Btreet.  Instead  of  which,  it  seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  many  tragedians 
to  make  their  voices  sound  like  that 
of  a  giant  or  a  Stentor.  Now,  there 
is  no  warrant  for  connecting  the 
heroic  character  with  a  kind  of  ex- 
aggeration. It  has  become  an 
established  fact  that,  in  all  ages, 
men  were  in  the  main  pretty  much 
what  they  are  now,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  CaBsar  or  Coriolanus 
were  habitually  more  vehement  in 
ordinary  conversation  than  are  Ge- 
neral Garibaldi  or  Prince  Bismarck. 
Tet,  when  it  comes  to  a  theatrical 
representation,  the  reverse  is  con- 
stantly assumed.  Take  the  most 
choleric  officer  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  put  him  into  the 
greatest  passion  possible,  and  he 
will  fall  far  short  in  violence  of  the 
majority  of  Richards  and  Othellos 
in  their  furious  moods.  Many 
otherwise  excellent  performers  of 
tragedy,  if  they  do  not  "tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,"  at  least  give  it 


a  violent  shaking.  This  vain  waste 
of  power,  this  needless  expenditure 
of  force,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  sacrifice 
to  stage  tradition,  and  makes  acting 
hard  work,  while  it  destroys  the  very 
result  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at. 

It  would  be  a  most  important 
and  desirable  improvement  if  more 
naturalness  were  imparted  to  soli- 
loquy. In  the  first  place,  soliloquy 
is  in  itself  unnatural.  Thinking 
aloud  is  an  extremely  rare  habit 
among  sane  people  in  real  life,  and 
is  at  most  confined  to  broken  sen- 
tences and  ejaculations.  A  con- 
nected argument,  or  sustained  course 
of  reflection,  spoken  audibly  by  a 
person  to  himself,  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown.  But,  granting  soliloquy 
to  be  indispensable  on  the  stage,  its 
unnaturalness  should  be  modified  to 
the  Utmost  extent  by  naturalness 
of  delivery,  attitude,  and  manner. 
Why  should  not  Hamlet,  for  in- 
stance, say  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
as  a  person  in  real  life  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  aloud  would  say  it, 
gazing  thoughtfully  into  vacancy? 
Why  should  he  come  down  to  the 
footlights,  and  deliver  his  sentiments 
directly  into  the  pit  ? — a  proceed- 
ing, be  it  remembered,  equivalent 
to  apostrophizing  the  wall  of  the 
apartment.*  One  of  the  golden 
rules  of  the  art,  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  is,  "  you  must  appear  to 
ignore  the  audience." 

In  fact,  the  fear  of  losing  dignity, 
of  becoming  commonplace  and  pro- 
saic, and  of  transgressing  the  un- 
written laws  of  stage  tradition, 
which  are  apt  to  be  more  religiously 
obeyed  than  those  far  more  im- 
portant principles  which  have  their 
foundation  in  nature  and^art,  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  many 
talented  aspirants  in  the  classical 
drama.  I  cannot  help  believing, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  loss  of 


*  In  the  admirable  performance  of  Mr.  Irving,  many  improvement*  of  the  kind  hem 
suggested  have  been  introduced  with  mott  beneficial  effect. 
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•utile  of  tli*1  more  idealized  t  lc« 
inents  of  u  character  would  ho 
amply  cuinpcn>atcd  by  tin*  ^nin  in 
tin-  ::.ore  liuriiui.i/.ci!  elements,  which 
can  alone  attract  the  >\:npathv  of 
tin*  audience.  If  Shak>pearc  ran 
o:.!y  be  reached  by  standing  upon 
utiln,  it  will  be  hitler  to  lift  him 
down  to  the  level  if  uriiinarv  com- 
prehension!*, where  he  ran  be 
thoroughly  appreciate!  a*  well  as 
re>p*vled.  TSie  id-  al  or  historic 
per^ona^e  rdiould  )'■■  a  iii.m  lir^t, 
atiil  then,  >.»  far  a-*  it  \<  po^iblc, 
a  hero  or  a  «:«-:ni^  il.  Ti.e  cc.tral 
]»  -ii:t  of  v i v i t\  i:ij  l..:.r.  i:.  all  aetiui;, 
i*  '  a  touch  i»  ij.iti,:'."  I  helieie 
il  wniil  1  ;.  akf  i\i  :i  m-  !> -drama  >■  cm 
na!  ainl  ri!i!\in^:  a  .1  tin-  "  Miller 
tw.>\  hi«  Mi  :  ."  |  »-rf -Miu-il  thi'oii^h- 
t»ii*.  by  i^n-at  nrti't".  l.ii^'.t  impress 
t:  ■■  hr.trt>.  ewn  if  :i  >..i  ;.  -t  .-.it i-lV 

• 

the  jiduuici.l-.  «  !'  -«-ii  re  eril.i"*. 
t*:!jL  i;:  ii\v  ii.i-*.i-.!  ai  i  hi^'ni'ical 
trajedv  a-Miatiral  a-  -.n.  >s  en.iie.lv  : 
treat  Sli:ike«pi  are  a»  we  tit  a! 
M.«  r..i:»!i  :  lei  "A:.:  -:.\  avi  l"i  -- 
p.i'ra  "  hi*  p(  :  I'.ir.i.-  \  ;.■*  ti;  mmiu  h!y 
ai..i  i.a:  .raiit  a.!  im.ii;  a.*  ti.e 
"Si-  m  1  t-r  Sciiii'a! "  :»  :ie'.»  d  al 
ti     II.i\::.arl»* :  .  r  l1;  ■■:  Wa!  *'-. 

;i:  !  I  in*  l'-  •'•  :»  ::_"  «  I  tv  ilr.i  .  a 
wi  i.!  i   r  i  ■■!!!    «  : 

h  i«  ••  •  •:'.     *  :     :     :.:.-.'.  t:  •;    t 

■ 

i*  :■.:.»  r  u»  .■«  -?•  .r.  :.  •:•  p:  a.-: :.  a!  '•• 
J"i  ■   ti.e  i!::i:i  a  .::.;!.  ;     .    I*  in::.-..:    \\' 

m 
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mi  re  than  covered  by  the  complete* 
lies*  of  the  illusion.  Spectator* 
come  pre  pare  1 1  to  make  certain 
allowance*,  provided  they  are  natis- 
lied  in  other  rcanect^.  They  sub  mi; 
tlieniiiclve.4  awhile  to  the  laws  of  aa 
ideal  Morhh  provided  those  2awa  rx- 
teiid  to  them  also  its  advantage*. 
They  expect  to  see.  not  a  detailed 
panorama  of  real  life,  but  its  more 
characteristic  points  focussed  into 
a  lifelike  and  striking  picture.  Hut 
when  all  this  has  been  Mid.  there 
\et  reaiain  a  hundred  particulars 
in  which  the  ^ta^e  im^ht  be  brought 
Lean  r  to  the  realities  of  life,  wuh* 
out  any  Kicnli/e  uf  what  is  really 
art  i.-t  ii*. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
iinineii'i'lv  wide  raieje  of  character 
and  actiuii  capable  of  bcini:  brought 
with iti  the  ram:''  of  the  drama,  that 
it  Mi-i.1'1  pr.icticallv  he  confined  br 
mi  h  a  i. arrow  r«»iiud.  There  are 
iMiiinier.d-ie  iiunks  and  corners  tit 
life,  t\pi>  i  f  character,  and  MVtionS 
of  ••••eiet'.  h^iily  capable  of  draaiatic 
tri-atnu'i.t,  \ii  .-■  M»:n  or  ne\er  iu* 
tr.-hicel  u;>n  tin-  pta^e.  In  the 
tir  !  place,  draaiatie,  like  other 
iie:i-'!..  ^•■iier.tl.'t  a-Miuie*  that  i^>- 
i ..  v  i»  hr .  a-ilv  liu.ded  iut  '  two 
ci  i*-«  ^  ti.  ■  lt-  at  pniple  and  their 
-a*.  :..;•  ^  ••!(  ti.e  i»:;e  :.aud(  the  piV^r 
:.!i  i  1.  i  i  !'  f  •  Il  l!i  •  o'.her.  Those 
s:."ii. !■■■  .■:. i  !..' !••:»»  n  .-■  cal  pn^itioa 
...  i  -!i  ■'  il  .i  i  i  real  iil'c  are  almest 
e.  ■!■  h  !•  1-.  i^:.  ■!•■.!.  l"\er\t!iliiff 
^  .•*  hv  i  \triiiie-.  aii<l  tii«*  "ffne  ;s 
!  ir  ;.i  r<-  '.  \.*'.\  t ■■  he  i.n  1  in  soinis 
i  V.i^i-  »r  ^».i  t.  all  riiatini;  with 
t  .■■  ^'..•ii  *i  -a.  ■••■-•  «■!*  Meallii,  than 
t  •  ;  r>  •<  :.t  a'tv  <*f  t:."*i-  inti  riuediate 

I  • 

••■•r:  :i  .■:.:■  ^-»  a:n- '11^*1  whscli  the 
i:i«t  i!ta  r.t  •  it  U*  pa-*  i»ar  lives. 
Il  :*  t  r  ■u_; "i ■■■.'.  ^•■1.1  or  ilrtis.*,  »».!k 
•  •r  ra.a*.  t  ■••  b r : : i . . i : » :  fumiiier  of 
::.i  •-,  ir  l;.e  dark  wm!i-r  of  »ii*- 
e  !i'e:i!  \  .ir  in'M  Miin>:.i  kl^ms 
a.jk  c.:i!;»ii  t'-lwei-:]  bi  in^  "a 
hej^»r"  an  1  p"*n"S!«iiitf  several 
tii«-a-t:i!-  a  war.  Mi  idlc-clas*) 
character j   and   coudiliuu*    of    life 
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seem  too  hum-dium,  monotonous, 
and  wanting  in  light  and  shade  for 
the  playwright  to  dwell  upon. 

Any  persons  of  the  grades  of  the 
tradesman  or  mechanic  —  repre- 
sented in  a  manner  typical  and 
true  to  life — are  very  rare  on  the 
stage.  We  have  plenty  of  bluff 
farmers,  "  virtuous  peasants," 
Bturdy,  moralizing  blacksmiths,  and 
smart  man-servants  and  maid-ser- 
vants in  comedy  and  melodrama, 
and  a  comic  hatter  or  grocer  often 
figures  in  the  farce.  But  such 
characters  are  generally  introduced 
merely  as  caricatures,  or  as  foils 
and  stop-gaps  to  more  important 
personations,  and  are  wholly  of  a 
conventional  pattern. 

Of  professional  characters,  lawyers 
are   the    most    numerous,  because 
their  assistance  is  so  necessary  to 
untie  the  legal  intricacies  on  which 
the  plot  frequently  turns.     Doctors 
— despite   the    bodily  injuries  and 
afflictions  to  which  persons  on  the 
stage   are   so   liable — are  rarer  in 
their  appearance ;    and   clergymen 
(speaking    of    modern    plays,   and 
not  the  historical  dramas  wherein 
monks,  priests,  and  abbots  appear) 
might,  without  irreverence,  be  more 
frequently  introduced.      The   very 
terms  used  in  theatrical  advertise- 
ments— "  first   heavies,"   "  walking 
gentlemen,"     "  singing     chamber- 
maids," "  general    utilities,"  etc. — 
show  that  mankind  are  technically 
classified  in  a  conventional  manner 
that  does  not  include  a  tithe  of  the 
various  types  which  come  uader  the 
daily  observation  of  all. 

In  another  respect  also  the  range 
of  character  is  considerably  limited. 
Of  the  "  seven  ages "  assigned  to 
man  by  Shakspeare,  not  more  than 
three,  or  four  at  most,  are  habitually 
represented  on  the  stage.  The 
"mewling  and  puking  infant"  is 
clearly  inadmissible,  except  in 
pantomime ;  the  age  beyond  that 
we,  iiidi'cd,  sometimes  see,  but 
seldom    under   natural    coudition?. 


The  child  on  the  stage  is  not  a 
child,  but  that  unpleasant  creature 
called  a  "  Juvenile  Prodigy,"  who 
enacts  "Bichard  III.,"  or  recites 
"Excelsior."  The  succeeding  period 
of  adolescence  is  also  an  unrepre- 
sented one.  Our  hero  and  heroine 
must  be — or  appear  to  be — some- 
where in  or  near  their  third  decade, 
and  then  we  have  another  gap  until 
we  come  to  the  elderly  parents,  and 
the  venerable  courtier  or  retainer. 
Female  characters  are  particularly 
restricted  in  this  matter  of  age, 
principally  through  the  standard 
custom  of  concentrating  all  the 
romance  and  interest  of  woman's 
life  upon  the  one  period  of  court- 
ship. In  years  more  advanced  and 
uncertain,  the  ladies  are  somewhat 
hardly  dealt  with  on  the  stage, 
being  mostly  shown  in  a  disagree- 
able or  contemptible  light,  such  as 
a  scheming  widow,  or  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  mother-in-law,  or  an 
absurdly  affected  maiden  aunt. 

It  is  to  be  somewhat  regretted 
that  so  little  use  is  made  in  dra- 
matic art  of  the  vast  opportunities 
for  pathos  contained  in  the  tender 
relations  between  mother  and  child. 
Fathers  and  daughters  are  plentiful 
enough ;  indeed,  in  almost  every 
case,  whether  of  play  or  novel,  the 
surviving  parent  of  the  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  heroine  is  a  widower, 
whose  wife  has  chanced  to  die  at 
that  youthful  and  interesting  age 
now  reached  by  the  daughter  who 
is  "her  living  image."  From  the 
time  of  King  Lear  to  the  present, 
the  one  parent  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  overshadow,  if  not  to  ex- 
clude the  other.  So  completely  is 
this  the  case,  that  whilst  "  heavy 
fathers "  (as  they  are  technically 
termed)  are  indispensable,  "  heavy 
mothers "  seem  to  be  considered 
an  incumbrance.  Perhaps  the  plot 
would  be  liable  to  become  too  com- 
plicated if  two  parents  were  intro- 
duced, as  their  individual  views  and 
actions  might  not  always  be  in  bar- 
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mony.  "But  a  more  sufficient  reason 
is  found  in  the  disinclination  of 
actresses  to  "  make  up  old,"  and 
the  prevalent  not  inn  that  in  any 
form  of  artistic  presentment, 
women  can  only  be  interesting 
when  young  and  in  live.  Yrt  it 
would  be  found  that  other  |>criods 
and  relations  of  lift*,  if  given  a  fair 
chance,  cuuld  be  made  of  at  leant 
equal  interest.  On  witnessing  <CI1 
Truvature"  (and  opera  is*  suffi- 
ciently new  to  drama  to  illustrate 
our  argument ),  the  woi-s  of  Azu- 
ci-na.  the  gipsy  mother,  inspired  mo 
with  far  deeper  i  Merest  and  sym- 
pathy, than  the  conventional  lo\e- 
t  roubles  of  the  vouthful  Leouore. 

Thwarted  and  unhappy  love  has 
by  repetition  cume  to  be  a  matter- 
of-course  in  tragedy  ;  we  are  apt 
to  u'et  hardened  to  its  pathetic 
situations,  but  matiTiial  atrecliou 
is  far  inure  ran*,  and.  consequent  I  v, 
whi-u  ably  represented,  more  deeply 
touching. 

< 'oneerning  the  adolescent  period, 
it  would  impart  much  additional 
int<Ti'*t  to  Dickens'*  -  Little  Nell," 
if  she  were  nut  comprlinl  by  custom 
or  convenience  to  be  "  gruun-up  " 
on  t:  e  *tai;e.  In  the  ?ame  way  the 
I). nn-  fnqueiit  introduction  nf  boys 
—  I  nit  an  real  buy:*,  :».■:  hut  female 
a rx - 1  «  r«( •nature  of  tin-:  — wutild  be 
a!,  lii.ii •  •:.htcd  adi  an1  ::.;■*  on  the 
«"v.i.- i'li*  where  sue:.  «•''  aracters 
l..i\e  tn  be  represented.  •  >!  course, 
I  p[»e:ik  not  of  y.-ulhs  in  t'at  tran- 
sition period  when  the  \ni-r  and 
ap;  «-.ira!ice  are  a!  fourth-  r  uu!'ur:*.cd 
and  awkward,  but  <\  tht-  age  pre- 
enlin^  it.  A-  it  i".  if  we  uis'i  to 
be!. 1 1>1  juiiiij  Henry  Ashton,  we 
*L"fiHr.iIi\  tit.d  .-eme  substantial  ac- 
in  *.■*  i  !*  thirty  i-i.-*a^i  I  !"-r  the  part. 
A  •■  pn-tty  pa^e.M  or  a  \i-uti.ful 
iii.iiOi  ■■:■  an  or  sailor-b-y,  m  -t-ld<>iu 
p'i«*  i.ti-i!  to  u*  except  under  an  tin- 
imt  i. rally  i-rfrn. in.it ••  a-peet.  That 
i:. fusion  ff  the  rouj:.«r  u.avuoue 
t'hv.  <  nt%  wiich  Wnuld  gi\e  com- 
pleteness to  the  character,  is  almost 


sure  to  bo  wanting.  In  the  hut 
essay ,  the  subject  of  feminine  im- 
personation of  1 1  .ale  characters  vai 
sufficiently  considered,  to  tdmw  that 
they  are  in  most  eases  neither  neces- 
sary nor  natural.  The  principal 
nrgument  to  be  advanced  in  their 
favour  is  that,  by  employing  women 
to  enact  the  part  «>f  youths,  we  can 
secure  adult  intelligence,  combined 
with  the  requisite  juvenility  uf  ap- 
pearauce.  Hut  in  the  ran*  caaee 
where  their  services  would  be 
wanted,    it   would    surelv   not    be 

m 

difficult  to  obtain  performers  of 
the  requisite  age,  sex,  and  ability. 
With  regard  to  subordinate  cha- 
racters at  least,  the  qualification* 
are  not  rare.  If  boys  of  that  ago 
can  be  successfully  drilled  as  cade  la, 
and  trained  in  choirs,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  uot  be 
marshalled  as  theatrical  pages  no 
reason,  that  is,  if  He  set  aside 
those  discreditable  circumstances, 
already  touehed  upon,  to  which  we 
owe  the  introduetiou  of  what  I 
have  called  the  "  Epicene  lieuder" 
on  the  stage. 

It  is  curii  us  how  frequently  pcr- 
formcrs  uu-ierlake  parts  totally  uu- 
fitted  fur  :'■  em  in  respect  of  age. 

The  must  tth-'msieal  transforma- 
tion i if  i  Id  and  young  into  their 
opposite*  are  constantly  sten.   Your 

jt  unr yrrmirr  isverv  fn  q  lently  some 
*'  nld  stager  "  in  a  literal  sense ;  the 
heroine  via*  performing  this  same 
character  when  her  present  a  hilt 
audie nee  were  ehtldrvn;  while  the 
ven-  ra*  le  retainer,  or  tottering  old 

'peasant,  who  tell-  long  stories  of 
the  squire's  grandfather,  is  in  rea- 
lity some  raw  toutli  uf  onc-aud- 
tvte:ity.  Kven  our  nimble  and 
S' e ':: in i*l v  ever- vouthful  friend  the 
el.< a::,  i»  often  much  ulder  thau  his 
"lean  aud  slipp<red"  ounpauion. 
We  i.avp  s«-ena  middle- aged  11  am  let 
with  a  mother  obtiouidy  v>mc  ten 
ye.irs  younger  thau  himself — an  in- 
CotLsifteucy  wry  damaging  to  a 
natural  effect.   It  is  true  that  there 
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is  often  much  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  these  incongruities.  Fitness 
in  other  respects  must  of  course  be 
considered  before  that  which  is 
merely  external,  and  dramatic 
talents  ripen  at  various  periods 
of  life.  The  "  young  Bosoms'* 
was,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  his 
admirers,  capable  of  any  Shakspe- 
rian  part,  and  but  for  his  juvenile 
figure  and  voice,  would  have  been 
perfect.  We  know  that  Madlle. 
Titiens  achieved  a  great  success 
in  the  arduous  part  of  the  mature 
Lucretia  Borgia  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

The  talented  Mr.  Hare,  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's,  had  gained  a 
high  reputation  for  his  "  old  man  " 
parts  long  before  he  was  thirty. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
that  it  takes  an  actor  five-and- 
twenty  years"  to  perfect  himself  in 
Borneo.  Still,  I  think,  that  this 
custom  of  putting  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders,  and  the  reverse, 
is  unnecessarily  prevalent  on  the 
stage.  If  it  could  be  established 
as  a  theatrical  rule  that  performers 
should  only  take  characters  cor- 
responding in  age  as  well  as  sex  to 
themselves,  the  advantage  would  be 
immense,  and  while  the  spectators 
would  be  pleased  by  a  more  tho- 
roughly natural  effect,  the  actors 
would  be  spared  the  double  task  of 
assuming  physical  as  well  as  mental 
conditions  contrary  to  their  own. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the 
changes  I  have  suggested  tend 
in  the  direction  of  realism,  but 
a  very  different  realism  to  that 
which  consists  in  introducing  a  real 
waterfall,  or  a  real  cab-horse.  Sur- 
prise has  been  very  reasonably  ex- 
pressed at  the  fascination  people 
are  able  to  find  in  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  prosaic  things  whose 
originals  they  see  every  day.  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  a  man  can  get 
out  of  an  omnibus — in  which  vehicle 
he  sees  nothing  to  admire — at  the 
door  of  a  theatre,  enter  the  house, 


and  then  go  into  raptures  of  ap- 
plause when  a  sham  omnibus,  as 
much  like  the  real  one  as  possible, 
is  drawn  across  the  stage.  But 
this  is  only  a  form  of  that  craving 
for  the  natural  which,  rightly  di- 
rected, would  go  far  to  reform  the 
drama  and  elevate  the  public  taste. 

To  those  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  theatrical  profession, 
many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  present  essay  may  seem  erro- 
neous, and  the  suggestions  uncalled- 
for  and  impracticable,  but,  with  all 
respect  for  their  superior  knowledge, 
I  venture  to  remind  them  that  theirs 
is  not  necessarily  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  disadvantages  of 
conventionalism,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  boldly  sweeping  it  away, 
can  be  most  distinctly  perceived. 
The  proverbial  difficulty  of  "  seeing 
oursels  as  ithers  see  us,"  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  profes- 
sional side  of  the  footlights. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  the  de- 
cennial "  Passion  Play  "  at  Ober- 
Ammergau,  furnish  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  mimetic  representa- 
tion may  do  when  untrammelled  by 
mere  theatrical  tradition,  and  aiming 
only  to  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  nature. 
There  the  actors  were  not  profes- 
sionals, nor  even  amateurs  of  the 
usual  grade,  but  peasants  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  they  per- 
formed not  for  gain,  not  even  for 
merely  artistic  reasons,  but  as  a 
matter  of  devotion  and  religious 
duty.  There  were  appropriate  cos- 
tumes and  accessories,  but  no  paint, 
no  wigs,  no  lime-light,  no  garish 
footlights  were  used,  the  perform- 
ance took  place  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  blue  sky  of  heaven,  and 
with  a  background  of  beautiful 
natural  scenery.  The  stock  tricks 
of  the  theatre  were  ignored,  the 
object  of  the  impersonators  was 
not  personal  display,  but  a  reverent 
and  complete  interpretation  of  a 
sacred  theme.  Each  person  \ 
fitted  in  age,  sex,  and  natural  i 
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pearance,  for  the  part  he  or  she 
nad  to  fill.  The  consequence  waa 
that  the  religious  tragedy  was 
enacted  with  a  completeness,  a 
harmony,  an  impressive  power,  and 
a  closeness  of  resemblance  to  life, 
which  could  not  fail  to  impress 
both  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
those  that  witnessed  it. 

This  was  indeed  theatrical  repre- 
sentation in  its  highest  and  purest 
form  ;  wc  might  almost  call  it 
Idyllic,  or  Utopian.  The  circum- 
stances were  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional, and  in  localities  where  the 
regular  drama  most  flourishes,  ut- 
terly unattainable.  With  profes- 
sional actors,  speculating  managers, 
stock  "  properties,"  and  all  the  tricks 
ami  traditions  of  the  theatre,  the 
surface  of  such  a  beautiful  crystal 
"  mirror  held  up  to  nature  **  would 
Boon  be  sullied.  We  cannot  but 
shudder  to  think  what  a  pitch  of 
profanity  and  irreverence  such  a 
aacrt'd  M  mystery  "  would  speedily 
degenerate  to,  during  a  "  run  "  on 
the  L  melon  or  Paris  boards ! 

But  confining  our  expectations 
to  a  I'uver  level,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  much  could  still  be  done  to 
elevate,  to  purify,  and  to  make 
ni<>re  natural  and  beneficial,  the 
various    species   of   entertainment 


that  are  presented  to  us  on  the 
stage.  But  it  is  the  public — who, 
after  all,  are  the  persons  moat 
potent  in  the  matter,  as  well  aa 
most  deeply  concerned  in  it — that 
must  iuitiate  the  desired  change. 
To  encourage  high  instead  of  low 
art  will  cost  them  nothing,  while 
managers  have  too  much  at  stake 
to  risk  even  taking  the  lead  in 
the  right  direction,  until  they  awe 
sure  they  will  be  followed.  80 
long  as  a  large  proportion  among 
audiences  appreciate  mere  vigour 
moro  than  artistic  refinement ;  so 
long  as  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  crawling  realism  '*  and  rank  "sen- 
sation "  will  fill  large  houses,  while 
Shakspeare  can  only  be  represented 
with  all  the  distracting  accompani- 
ments of  over-lavish  spectacle ;  so 
long  as  the  "star**  system  con- 
tinues in  the  ascendant;  so  Ions 
as  the  plague  of  "  ballet-girliam 
flourishes ;  and  so  long  aa  the 
thoii*and-and-ouc  useleaa  traditions 
"  of  the  stage — stagey/'  which  we 
have  been  herein  considering,  are 

t>re*crved,  will  the  theatrical  mirror 
ield  up  to  nature  be  a  dim  and 
distorting  one,  and  the  "  Decline 
of  the  Drama  '*  an  expression  only 
too  painfully  full  of  meaning. 
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NOVELS    IN    EELATION    TO    FEMALE 

EDUCATION. 


The  term  education,  in  its  most 
ordinary  application,  signifies  the 
intellectual  development  of  youth 
by  tuition  during  a  certain  definite 
period.  The  chief  instruments  or 
agents  of  this  tuition  are  books. 
In  the  case  of  girls,  the  educational 
period  mostly  intervenes  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen 
years,  when  they  are  said  to  have 
"  finished  their  education."  The 
current  movement  for  improving 
the  education,  or  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  aims  at  re- 
form during  the  later  years  of  this 
period,  and  at  facilitating  its  indefi- 
nite continuance  for  such  pupils  as 
are  at  its  close  sufficiently  educated 
to  doubt  the  absolute  finality  of 
the  old  limit.  To  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  reform  would  be  to 
stultify  ourselves;  its  promoters 
appear  to  us  as  inspired  apostles 
of  a  nineteenth  century  revelation. 
But,  of  course,  this  view  of  edu- 


cation is  narrow  and  perfunctory. 
While  the  processes  of  intellectual 
development  depend  on  causes  and 
forces  far  outside  the  domain  of 
tuition  by  books,  those  of  physical 
and  moral  development  during  the 
same  educational  period  pass 
through  their  most  critical  phase 
of  growth.  The  total  of  these 
three  processes,  whencesoever  ac- 
tive and  agent,  constitutes  a  com- 
plete education.  Of  physical  de- 
velopment, as  far  as  girls  are 
concerned,  this  present  policy  of 
inaction  may  be  acquiesced  in  as 
progressive.  The  fearful  tortures 
of  screws,  and  backboards,  and  steel 
springs,  that,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  constituted  the  hy- 
gienic regimen  of  ladies*  boarding- 
schools,  may  be  read  of  by  lovers 
of  the  horrible  in  the  published 
experiences  of  Jane  Austen  and 
Mary  Somerville.* 

Such    were    the   establishments 


*  "  A  few  days  after  my  arriyal,  although  perfectly  straight  and  well-made,  I  was  en- 
closed in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel  bosk  in  front ;  while  above  my  frock,  bands  drew  my 
shoulders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades  met.  Then  a  steel  rod,  with  a  semi-circle  which 
went  under  the  chin,  was  clasped  to  the  steel  busk  in  the  stays.  In  this  constrained  state 
I,  and  most  of  the  younger  girls,  had  to  prepare  our  lessons." — Pcnonal  facolUctivxi  of 
Mary  Somerville. 
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where,  in  M109  Austen's  words, 
M  young  laiii'  s.  for  enormous  pay, 
were  screwed  outofhcilth  and  into 
vanitx."'  At  tin*  present  day  every 
beaut \  is  at  Vast  left  comparatively 
fn'e  "  to  sink  or  swell  an  Heaven 
pleases,"  aiul  wo  may  await  with 
confidence,  the  time  when  a  moro 
enlightened  economy  i*tiall  esteem 
a  regular  Mstcmati/cd  course  of 
physical  training  ait  iiulii>|M-n!«nliIe 
fliljuiM't  of  a  complete  course  of 
fcm:iha  e<iiii* ition.  Willi  regard  to 
nnT.il  i)ov«*l.i|  tr.ent,  the  reason  why 
it  is  iit*t  spe.itic:illv  «le:ilt  with  bv 
the  aforesaid  promoter*  of  educa- 
tional reform  w  >uld  seem  to  In?  the 
b« -iii-f,  (  P;t  1'iat  it  in  dependent  011 
p»-r-'icil  an-1  domestic  iiilluenct  s, 
and  «o  outvie  tin*  *»j-herc  of  hot  kt 
and  sillily  ;  or.  ill).  th:it  a  nu  ntal 
ri-torui  w-iidd,  by  ineroi>m_:  intcl- 
Iert11.1t  cult  lire  ami  pursuit*,  in  fart, 
e«iruj  nhrri'l  a  moral  nfi-rui  ;  or, 
(•<).  that  it  tloen  not  need  reform. 

W h:it  we  ui«h  to  point  out  in 
the  prc&ent  paper  is  tin*  imp  -rtant 
furn'iioti  which,  in  our  «lav,  book* 
fulfil  a*  iu-trui!n  Ms  or  aji-nts  of 
moral  dt-wlipriont.  constituting  a 
po-tt-r  which,  though  hy  no  means 
•uhii  r»ive  o!  pi'r«<tii:il  and  domestic 
iir!  .»  nrt'S,  largely  mitigates  them, 
ai.d  h\  it*  m»'-e  <  &i«tciice  certainly 
cl-mm    utti'iiti  -u    in    ai.v    scientific 

■ 

Bofn  i,.e  if  comprehciiMve  educa- 
tion.     ];'   this    hf    no.    it    i*  ch-arlv 

• 

rii'lit  th:it  »i»  sfiould  aulit*]{ate  the 
imii:ect  a?>d  p>>stp"ned  aim-Iiora- 
tiou  (:i-«ii!iuitj,  of  course,  norm* 
RUii-'i<>rati<iti  to  hi*  franihlr)  that 
B'i  i;ii(  r>i\i-i|  mental  nature  is  ea!- 
t'-ii.itt  d  t«»  rrTi-et.  ai  tin*  skilful  ph\- 
nir  hi  aim*  at  apptiig  direct  and 
M  •  1  ;tic  remedies  to  the  seat  nf  the 
ti'-Ttlrr.  rat'.cr  t>  an  a  diUlorv  and 
«iiM*ui>Me  treatment  ul"  the  entire 
s\  j»:«  111. 

Now  it  11  hardly  necessary  to 
pr«:i. i m\  that  the  book*  to  which 
mi*  are  referring  as  potent  agents 
i  f  moral  culture  are  nut  works  on 
the  philosophy  or  history  of  ethic*, 


nor  indeed  of  a  kind  on  which  tho 
word  ••study."'  meaning  intellectual 
appiication(eould  with  any  propriety 
be  bestowed.  Few  student*  of  a  more 
advanced  age,  however  enthusiastic 
votaries  of  science  moral,  mental, 
physical,  noeial,  or  political— could 
point  to  their  own  practical  every- 
dav  life  for  a  conn  intent  and  trust* 
worthy  realization  of  thrir  theore- 
tic ideal  of  the  closet,  and  we  could 
not  therefore  reasonably  cxixct  or 
desire  of  a  juvenile  disciple  that 
she  should  evolve  a  course  of  life 
and  conduct  from  the  immature 
revelations  nf  the  schoolroom.  In- 
fit  met-*,  habit*,  custom*,  physical 
constitution,  the  demons  of  con- 
formity and  consistency,  purblind 
imitation,  repute,  neighbourly  love, 
hatred  and  cm  v,  indolence,  and  the 
self- satisfaction  of  gross  ignorauco 
— all  the>c  go  to  make  up  the  divi- 
nity that  shapes  the  ends  of  our 
conduct,  be  the  voluntary,  a  priori t 
rough-hewing  of  our  midnight  lu- 
cubration* never  so  exhaustive  and 
sincere.  We  may  therefore  rele- 
gate (i.ot,  ue  own,  without  a  sens* 
of  rebel — suppressed,  of  course,  be- 
fore our  lady  readers^  to  (t  rton  or 
to  (Jowt-r  Street,  our  Hiihbi  s  and 
II  trtlev,  our  Muth-r  and  Hume,  nor 
nretenl  to  s<rk  for  the  sol ■< cut  of 
U»u«!oir  ethics  in  the  nice  subi let iea 
of  intuitive  or  utilitarian  philoso- 
phies. 

No,  it  is  in  the  scriptures  of 
tii'tiou  and  imagination  that  youth 
finds  its  ethical  codes  and  ideal  l\  |M*a 
c.f  fii«>raiitv.  The  enorrnoii«  nume- 
rieal  increase  of  this  class  of  works 
of  late  \iars  is  tery  significant, 
whether  \iewed  in  relation  to  its 
cati-e  or  its  effect,  and  the  scant 
attention  it  has  hitherto  attracted 
from  soeiological  critics  would  st«m 
t<>  Ik*  owing  rather  to  its  gradual 
unohtrusiw  growth,  and  eiact  adap- 
tation to  the  «ant«  til  the  age,  t baa 
to  any  sense  of  its  unworttnues*  aa 
a  pregnant  and  progressive  social 
phenomenon.     A  primary  cause  of 
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this  increase  is  steam-locomotion. 
Among  all  the  myriad  effects  that 
the  introduction  of  steam-locorao- 
tion  has  directly  and  indirectly  pro- 
duced, in  no  sphere  do  they  appear 
to  us  more  remarkable  than  in  that 
of  literature.  Startled,  indeed, 
would  the  grave  Newcastle  engi- 
neer have  been  if  Aurora  Floyd 
could  have  been  revealed  to  his 
eyes  as  the  posthumous  evidence 
of  his  unconscious  paternity,  and 
shocked  to  have  had  to  own  Guy 
Livingstone  as  his  bastard  descend- 
ant. Yet  these,  and  such  like,  are 
the  hatchings  of  the  giant  steam 
incubator,  whose  first  heart-beat 
throbbed  in  the  consciousness  of 
George  Stephenson. 

Consider  briefly  some  of  the  most 
palpable  effects  of  steam-locomo- 
tion on  literature. 

1 .  The  iron  net-work  of  the  rail- 
roads in  uniting  tracts  of  space  has 
disunited  tracts  of  time.  Constant 
migration  is  the  arch-enemy  of  con- 
tinuous application.  The  desire, 
daily  more  apparent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns, toeombine  urban 
with  rural  advantages,  is  working 
an  important,  though  silent,  revo- 
lution in  habits  and  occupations, 
social,  industrial,  aud  recreative. 
We  become  increasingly  vagabond 
and  nomad,  Carl)  le  finds  in 
Emerson  a  man,  who,  "  in  such 
a  never-resting,  locomotive  country, 
too,  is  one  of  those  rare  men,  who 
have  withal  the  invaluable  talent 
of  sitting  still."  This  continual 
solution  of  all  continuity  of  appli- 
cation is  subversive  of  all  thought- 
ful reading.  Hence  one  cause 
of  a  fragmentary  literature,  and  a 
vicarious  industry.  We  have  not 
time  to  read  originals,  or  think 
things  out  for  ourselves,  and  so 
take  our  synopses  and  results  from 
newspaper  compilations  and  maga- 
zine essay 8.  Again,  the  parentheses 
of  life,  or  the  occasional  half-hours 
of  travel,  intercalated,  as  it  were 
iu  the    ordinary   diurnal    routine. 


demand  a  parenthetic  literature. 
Pastime  is  the  correlative  of  pass- 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  enor- 
mous diffusion  of  a  literature  of  un- 
rest— sometimes  written  expressly 
for  railway  reading — whose  highest 
aim  is  to  stimulate  at  the  outset  a 
curiosity  vivid  enough  to  last  until 
satiated  in  subsequent  chapters,  or 
to  kindle  in  the  first  volume  a  sus- 
pense which  may  not  collapse  until 
a  final  denouement  in  the  third. 

2.  Steam  is  a  potent  agent  of 
deprovincialisation,  leavening  the 
ungraceful  and  engrossing  mate- 
rialism of  a  Boeotian  squirearchy 
with  urbane  tastes,  and  a  polite 
ideality,  refining  rusticity,  and 
bringing  the  topics  of  the  club  into 
ploughed  fields.  "East  and  west, 
and  south  and  north,"  from  the 
great-mother  city,  the  iron  "mes- 
sengers ride  fast,"  scattering  broad- 
cast in  village  mail  bags,  the  adver- 
tisement, the  journal,  the  pro- 
spectus, the  review,  and  absorbing 
in  one  central  sympathy  multitu- 
dinous petty  topical  interests.  Into 
each  paltry  burgh,  flows  "  the  broad 
wave  that  echoes  round  the  world," 
flushing  every  dark  corner,  purify- 
ing every  close  atmosphere  with  its 
searching  currents.  Hence  the  re- 
munerative vitality  of  an  ephemeral 
literature,  which  would  perish  of 
inanition,  unless  sustained  by  forces 
extraneous  to  its  birthplace.  It  is 
steam-locomotion  that  renders  these 
forces  convergent  on  every  central 
print  in g-press,  and  encourages  with 
a  paying  popularity,  however  hollow 
and  brief,  an  otherwise  moribund 
class  of  authors. 

3.  The  desire  so  stimulated,  it  is 
the  steam-carrier,  speedy  and  spa- 
cious, that  furnishes  the  where- 
withal to  slake  it — feeding  local 
libraries  and  parish  book-clubs  from 
the  fecund  stores  of  politan  officinal. 
A  literature  thus  circulated,  fre- 
quently by  a  two-fold  revolving 
agency,  affords  but  little  time  for 
that  thoughtful  meditative  appli 
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tion  which  worthy  authors  demand 
a*  the  price  for  d  inclosing  the  trea- 
sure-stores of  their  knowledge.  It 
in  the  cheap  jewels  of  pinchbeck 
craftsmen  that  are  paused  lightly 
from  hand  to  bund,  not  intellectual 
cenis  that  have  been  wrung  from 
Nature'*  recondite  depths  by  the 
sweat  and  lives  of  men.  Of  what 
kind  of  book*  nine-tenths  of  these 
circulating  libraries  consist,  might 
thus  be  predicated  ««  priori ;  but, 
further,  we  challenge  with  the  great- 
est confidence  the  consciousness  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  any 
eiperience  of  their  contents  in  sup- 
port of  our  assertion.  Again,  the 
tripartite  form  of  the  modem  novel, 
and  the  custom  of  the  tno.«t  popular 
nowlists  nf  publishing  their  works 
by  instalments,  or  in  a  serial  form, 
an*  the  coutri  but  ions  of  publishers 
and  book- makers  to  this  rolling- 
stone  tendency  of  the  age.  For  to 
every  soul  that  can  aspire  to  litera- 
ture as  an  art,  there  are  hundreds 
of  J*  juue  mouths  that  must  gulp  at 
it  a*  an  art  i tire—  a  mere  ftxid  bruiser. 

'*  The  patronage  of  English  litera- 
t,.ire,M  wrote  (ribbon,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury  ago,  "  has  lung  since  devolved 
on  our  hook*c]Iert,  and  the  measure 
of  tr.eir  liberality  is  the  least  am- 
biguous test  cf  mr  common  mjc. 
oim."  Are  these  word*  less  true 
at  the  present  epoch  r  Surely,  even 
in-w,  the  current  ijuotatiou*  in  the 
Honk  Eichange  art*  no  doubtful  cri- 
terion of  cuteuiporart  literary  taste. 

After  the  great  causal  force  of 
stc.i mi -locomotion,  or  connected  with 
it  «<iil\  a*  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
tl.at  gradual  e\<-!iiimn  of  m:ud  and 


matter,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Progress  and  Civilization,  in  some 
or  one  of  its  multiform  expressions ; 
ever  active  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind,  comes  Popular  Education. 
Education  brings  a  two- fold  incre- 
ment to  the  fiction-peeking  public; 
first,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
those  who  can  read  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  acting  directly  on  the  realizing 
faculty,  to  which  fiction  pre-emi- 
nently appeals.  An  uneducated 
person  can  realize  not  lung  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  own  immediate 
senses*.  • 

Education  trains  the  fsney  to 
conceive,  the  intellect  to  apprehend, 
and  the  heart  to  sympathise  with, 
the  situations,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  emotions  of  the  absent.  Thus 
popular  education  gives  to  a  new 
and  large  class,  both  the  power  and 
the  desire  to  read  fiction,  but  there 
it  stnp«.  The  faculty  of  eclecticism 
belongs  to  a  more  sensitive  taste, 
and  a  higher  order  of  intellectual 
culture.  Now  as  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing low-class  works  of  fiction, 
such  as  an*  found  in  the  cheap  and 
sensational  publications,  which  form 
the  staple  library  of  this  new  class 
of  readers,  belongs  to  very  inferior 
orgauisms, 

"  A « thi'-k  hh  mutes  in  the  son  ni- beam,'* 

and  ah  ut  as  insignificant,  one 
\erv  fruitful  source  of  increase  in 
imaginative  literature  is  at  ouce 
anpart-nt.  The  injury  that  these 
ill-toned,  ill-wrought  productions 
work  on  dispositions  the  least  quali- 
fa  d  to  resist  baneful  influences,  as 


"  TLj  vulvar  an  I  ;.l. urate  iu»lrrix!.«oj  i*  »|4U  iJluitratrU  in  one  of  Charlra  IhrktoVl 
!  \it%. 

"'rrtil  ci-iumrnl   h*rr  (|ir.£hti'b)   **«>ui  a  «rrtck«^l  wnmm  wb*  haa  aanlftr*!  kcr 
*tn:  I       A|Tu|»«  ■  i  •r.ih.  1  .-i*rrn.l   a     vn-iii  iLib^  La*t  ni^bl.     The  D*«t|«|*r 

i  !■•-*]  j>arnali<  ha<l  pla  arJ*  like  tt.i-  <»«u.  W 1  aav  *•  many  <*>m»on  |«v|4r  il 

|.r-  i>  ar.'llj  ■larin«  a:  tl;*tr  !:&*•  f ■  r  Ix.i  an  h<'<ir  Ucv-tkrr—  an  I  ***h  $*>  taik  to 


—  that  1  far  I  4'j  \r  .-rrLkitt   tkt*   ku  i    n  4   ikt   i**ttr  «■/  fAialifty  >»U.nt  (Af  rAiay  «f  mU 
«f>-f*k//y  trilA»«f    i-inay  »>*trfAi«/   >i*».<mt    if    *<+Jnrt   lAnr  «m«r   i/#i/Af.      liaf i&f  gul  IfcaA, 
tarj  «trr  <t«shicffiBf  iLf  -u*.  «  L-lcri&i  L^«  the  drtil  thty  b»l  <vmr  into  ikal  power     I 
saw  #••  »  M>-k  fivk  1-  *r  ikr  aaiU  p"»cr  tb*  nomeM  hm  tarsal  avaj,  saJ  briaf 

'—  AWstrrs  Ihtktns,  wol.  iii.  ck.  2,  p.  37,  a. 
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incalculable.    Unworthy  images  are 
thus  impressed  on  the  mind  under 
most  favourable  circumstances  for 
exciting  envy.or  inspiring  emulation, 
and,  even  failing  in  this,  they  stimu- 
late  that  blind  instinct  of  limita- 
tion, which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind, to  reproduce  without  reference 
to  a  corrective  reason,  or  moral 
sense,  acts   generally  mischievous, 
and  not  seldom  criminal.    If  there 
were  no  hope  of  education  being 
progressive,  and  adding  after  a  time 
to  the  elementary  power  of  reading 
the  refinement  of  an  improved  and 
discriminative  taste,  we  believe  that 
total  ignorance  would  prove,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  than  a  mere  nega- 
tive bliss.     Constantly  throughout 
criminal  reports  may  be  traced,  in 
the  premature  ruin    of  beardless 
offenders,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
perusing    annals    of   crime  —  the 
gilded  and  seductive  biographies  of 
Turpins  and  Duvals,  the  romance  of 
the  gaol  and  the  hulks,  the  flaunt- 
ing and  flippant  mock-heroics  of  the 
gallows.    Among  girls,  especially  in 
domestic  service  and  manufacturing 
towns,  the  trash  and  ecstatic  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  papers  they  pa- 
tronize, work  boundless  evil.    Their 
over- wrought  nervous  organization t 
the  too-frequent  absence  of  a  moral, 
corrective    principle,  the  want  of 
some  adequate  guardian  influence, 
the  unchecked  propagandism  of  a 
few  naturally  vicious  dispositions — 
these  are  the  staple  conditions  of 
those  on  whom  hack  writers  bring 
to  bear  all  the  glow  and  glitter  of 
their  literary  pyrotechny.     In  the 
gorgeous  display 8  and  magnificent 
effects  of  these  professors  of  rock- 
etry and  red  fire,  their  credulous 
audience,  standing  in  the  gloom, 
and  dazzled  by  the  brightness,  Bee 
no  machinery,  realize  no  art — see 
only    the    entrancing  cor" 
and  colours  above  and  arouna  to 
and  the  contrasted  darkness  of 
own  positions.    On  the  law 
invariable  love-making  that  j 


romance  generally,  is  engrafted  a 
bye-law  in  this  particular  class  of 
romance,  that  Buch  love-making 
must  be  superior  to  all  social  dis- 
tinctions. The  mistress  must  be 
enamoured  of  the  footman,  the  heir- 
apparent  woo  the  maid  for  her 
beauty.  This  transfer  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  court,  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  boudoir,  mostly  depends 
on -a  very  slight  attention  to  virtue, 
and  a  very  great  attention  to  dress, 
the  seeds  of  vice  and  vanity.  Thus 
every  maid-of-all-work,  every  mill- 
hand,  every  milliner,  is  led  to  see  in 
herself  a  potential  mistress,  and  so 
becoming  dissatisfied  and  disgusted 
with  her  actual  position  in  life,  eager 
to  welcome  any  step,  however  vicious 
and  demoralizing,  that  may  advance 
her  somewhat  from  her  old  self. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  statistics  of 
crime,  an  enormous  percentage  of 
first  causes  would  be  traced  to  this 
literary  bedevilment- 

Again,  the  breaking  down  of  many 
sectarian  barriers,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  much  puritanic  feeling  among 
a  cultivated  class,  has  further  in- 
creased, with  divers  tributary  afflu- 
ents, the  trunk -stream  of  fiction 
readers.  The  number  of  those  who 
looked  with  a  pious  horror  on  all 
works  of  imagination  less  inspired 
than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  has 
notably  lessened  under  the  liberal 
influences  of  a  superior  civilization, 
bringing  mind  into  fertile  contact 
with  mind,  demagnetizing  many  old 
prejudices  and  musty  traditions,  and 
substituting  an  increasing  latitudi- 
narianisra,  for  an  obscure  and 
narrow-minded  dogmatism.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
pr  ve  in  t  under  modern  condi- 
tion* vHe  :     )ur  of  certain 
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the  detracting,  ru*hin.*.  shrieking 
accompaniments  of  the  ox  pre?*  8 
train.  In  nothing  in  laity  more 
jirogrcssiie  tli:m  in  reading.  When 
fiction  is  once  admitted  as  not  in- 
compatible with  i«:ilvut i«>:i  hereafter, 
and  romance  diMiuguished  from 
eternal  perdition,  the  steps  that 
lead  from  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to 
Miss  Hraldon,  and  from  "  once  in 
a  way  "  toa  habitude,  are  of  facile 
descent. 

In  the  deel  neof  household  works 
anion-.:  women  of  the  higher  class, 
ve  mav  traee  another  stimulus  in 
the  Kitne  direction.  Much  that 
u-ed  to  he  dune  at  home,  even  bv 
tin-  loftiest  ludit's  in  the  land,  is 
now  done  by  deputy  or  abroad. 
Then*  was  a  time  when  queens  and 
priuees-cs  did  not  disdain  to  spend 
their  lives (  iot  inert*! v  their  leisure) 
in  covering  walla  with  the  tapestry 
trophies  u\'  tht-ir  royal  finger*,  when 
tin*  loom,  the  dift air,  and  the  spin- 
liini*-  wheel  were  household  fur- 
liiture,  and  the  sordid  ec  »nomy  of 
the  kitchen  usurped  the  elegant 
distractions  of  the  drawing-ruo:u. 
Then  there  wa«  nothing  derogatory 
in  ho  re -made  millinery,  and  many 
a  weal"  by  squire,  as  he  superin- 
tended in  person  his  broad  acres, 
cm'j! 1  point  to  hi-*  home  -  spun 
ho.M.-rv  for  testimony  to  bis  ladt- 
wife's  industry.  Now.  increased 
wealth  and  a  lir^er  liivirv.  the 
steam  loom  and  the  sewiiig-nachine, 
make  us  wonder  at  those  "  paiuc- 
fulle"  dab  ■  rat  ions  o(  a  prior  gene- 
ration, who-e  per-istent  v  tality 
argues  better  for  the  indu»tra<  than 
for  the  inti*!iect  of  our  grand- 
mothers,  K»*u  in  the  c-istom*  of 
purely  ornimeutjl  work  there  is  a 
growiu,;  change,  tending  to  the 
same  end  of  dnniu.iiiiiiij  amateur 
lubn  jr.  Fancy -work  is  becoming 
itn.re  and  more  fincv  and  less  and 
!•■•■  w  *rk.  Intil  very  nct-nt  times 
t..e  patterns  and  J^i^ip,  the 
gro-iu  ling,  and  finish  in  g-olf,  and 
mounting,  were  home-work.     Now, 


after  tho  designs  are  drawn,  and 
bait*  the  work  done  as  a  pattern  by 
professional  fancy -worker*,  the  in- 
terval is  brief  before  the  uphoUtery 
begins,  and  the  fringes,  ftnd  tassels, 
and  satin-quilting*,  and  bindings, 
corona nt  opus.  We  blush  for  the 
honesty  of  those  who  can  term  such 
work  their  own  in  any  other  sense 
than  by  purchase. 

All  these  causes,  with  many 
other*,  tending  to  the  boundless 
multiplication  of  imaginative  lite* 
rat u re,  it  is  not  likely  that  young 
girU,  to  whose  natures  it  is  in  so 
many  ways  congenial,  will  run 
counter  to  the  spirit  that  animates 
their  seniors.  In  girlhood,  from 
the  frequent  intervals  that  divide 
the  intermittent  periods  of  study, 
the  necessity  of  some  element  of 
distraction  and  amusement  is  im- 
perative. A  reallv  scientific  scheme 
of  education  would  regard  these  in- 
tervals as  no  less  important  in  the 
education  of  vouth  than  the  periods 
of  professed  study.  In  the  case  of 
bovs,  the  play -ground,  the  cricket- 
field,  the  paper-chase,  and  the  fires- 
court,  are  the  counterpoise  to 
mental  exertion,  ar.d  there  are  few 
schools  now,  public  or  private, 
where  sports  and  muscular  ex- 
ercises do  not  occupy  a  place  in 
the  adv  intakes  proffered.  How 
wry  rarely  docs  the  prospectus  or 
advertisement  of  the  girls'  school 
hold  f<*rtli  to  anxiou«,  but  short  - 
sighted,  parents  the  attractions  of 
the  pl.iyjrnuud  or  the  gymnasium. 
It  is  to  books  that  girls  turn  for 
that  distraction  which  boys  find  in 
their  sports;  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  consider  what 
the  nature  of  those  books  should 
mo- 1  wisely  be,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  so  constantly  recurring 
We  nhall  venture,  in  the  course  of 
this  paper,  to  indicate  certain  as- 
pect j»  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  met,  and  proceed  to  suggest 
a  few  rules  fur  their  el  plication. 

The  books,  then,  thai  we  are  to 
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consider  as  active  agents  of  moral 
development  are  such  as  the  girl 
would  herself  choose  for  relaxation 
in  her  hours  of  leisure,  when  brain- 
wearied  by  the  uncompromising 
fixity  of  historical  dates,  or  the 
wanton  irregularity  of  French 
verbs:  not  necessarily  those  that 
would  most  commend  themselves 
to  many  stiff-starched  mothers  or 
boarding-school  mistresses.  We 
know  that  there  are  people  to 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  their  children  and  pupils 
cannot  draw  in  from  such  authors 
as  Alison,  or  Prescott,  or  Bobert- 
son,  every  kind  of  nourishment, 
both  in  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. But  we  would  remind  these 
uncompromising  pedagogues  that, 
just  as  the  body  requires  different 
kinds  of  foods  in  order  to  recupe- 
rate its  ever-wasting  forces,  and 
assimilates  the  special  nutriment 
of  each  to  meet  its  temporary 
needs,  so  does  the  mind  find  in 
change  of  diet  therapeutic  proper- 
ties at  once  most  natural  and  most 
effective  for  producing  and  preserv- 
ing a  perfect  sameness.  It  is  no 
less  absurd  to  bid  the  expanding 
mind  of  youth  to  thrive  on  the 
unminglecf  solidity  of  the  fare 
furnished  forth  by  those  aforesaid 
most  grave  and  estimable  historians, 
than  it  is  to  expect  a  healthy  ado- 
lescence to  result  from  an  invariable 
diet  of  animal  food.  In  mind,  as 
well  as  in  body,  it  is  equally  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  to  be  less  dependent  on 
the  exact  equipoise,  or  precise  pro- 
portion, of  different  sustaining  pro- 
perties in  its  daily  diet.  A  matured 
system  draws  nutriment  from  foods 
which  would  have  been  found  largely 
deficient  in  some  vital  element  of 
nutrition  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
being.  But  to  expect  this  libera- 
lity of  absorption  and  assimilation 
in  youth,  is  fitting  only  for  the 
conventional  credulity  of  narrow- 
minded  pedagogy.    Few  mothers, 


we  think  (and,  after  all,  nothing 
per  annum  can  provide  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  mother),  are  blind  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  supervising 
the  literary  subjects  of  their 
daughters'  leisure.  Such  super- 
vision is  to  the  full  as  necessary  as 
in  the  case  of  subjects  of  study,  nay, 
possibly  more  so ;  for  the  professed 
and  prerogative  austerity  of  the 
schoolroom,  its  preordained  course, 
its  presumable  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  necessity  of  precise  definition, 
would,  even  if  unsupported  by 
authority,  bid  defiance  to  aught 
that  shrunk  from  the  most  perfect 
publicity,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthening     the    attitude    and 

Sower  of  resistance.  The  ten- 
ency,  too,  of  any  incidental  ele- 
ment to  corrupt  a  pure  mind,  or 
shock  an  unsophisticated  honesty, 
is  neutralized  if  it  lie  in  the  open 
approach  to  some  worthy  acquisi- 
tion, which  is  the  supposed  object 
of  all  youthful  study.  For  instance, 
whatever  treats  of  nations  and 
natures,  of  men  and  manners,  less 
refined  than  our  own,  the  study  of 
Holy  Writ  itself  is  unlikely  to  be 
at  all  points  unexceptionable.  But 
its  tendency  to  harm  is  checked, 
first,  by  the  knowledge  of  its  im- 
mediate necessity;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  belief  in  its  mediate  utility. 
But  the  injury,  if  aught  there  be, 
in  the  occupations  of  leisure  hours, 
comes  in  insidious  form,  and  with 
seductive  accompaniments.  It  finds 
its  victim  clad  in  no  thrice-woven 
habits  of  conventional  propriety, 
guarded  by  no  trusty  traditions  or 
well-proved  principles,  but  with 
piled  arms,  conscious  of  no  wrong, 
incredulous  of  barm,  at  once  inno- 
cent and  ignorant.  Pastime  is  too 
often  a  euphemism  for  passing  time 
ill,  and  that  not  wasteiully  or  wan- 
tonly, but  through  inexperience, 
and  a  too  early  independence. 
Nothing  less  than  the  utmoat 
vigilance  is  required  to  trace  the 
subtle,  serpentine  approach  of  the 
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principles  of  evil  when  they  assume 
the  guide  of  distraction  and  amuse- 
ment. Their  advent  should  be 
stayed,  not  by  reiterated  assur- 
ance* that  they  are  not  pleasant, 
and  not  amusing,  when  every  stolen 
taste,  or  borrowed  experience  es- 
tablishes the  contrary,  but  by 
filling  up  the  place  they  solicit 
with  worthier  occupants,  or  by 
strengthening  the  power  of  moral 
criticism,  which  shall  bid  them 
defiance  from  the  portals  of  virgin 
purity  and  truth. 

But  this  parental  supervision 
need  not  be  that  of  the  task-master. 
To  train  the  mind  of  the  young  to 
find  in  works  of  a  really  substantial 
and  accepted  standard,  works  on 
philosophy,  on  science,  on  litera- 
ture, in  biography,  travels,  and  his- 
tory, an  agreeable  pastime,  aa  well 
as  an    instructive    lesm>n,   is   very 

5  raise  worthy,  and  uuite  possible, 
or  the  accomplished  swimmer 
docs  not  shun  depths  that  will  float 
his  freighted  argosies,  and  hugest 
leviathans,  because  he  is  swimming 
for  pleasure,  although  five  feet  of 
water  would  equally  serve  his  pur- 
pose. But  this  must  be  a  progres- 
sive process,  approached  by  gradu- 
ated steps,  all  leading  onward  and 
upward  to  the  same  lofty  and  de- 
lira  Me  result.  To  pursue  our  for- 
mer metaphor,  though  we  have 
beard  of  professors  of  natation, 
whose  theory  it  has  been  to  pitch 
their  would-be  Leanders  into  the 
deep  sea,  that  they  may  so  learn 
ex  neefsitate  to  swim,  we  believe 
that,  mere  such  a  svstcm  univer- 
sally  followed,  the  number  of  our 
follow- i "danders  capable  of  saving 
themsclvee  or  others  in  a  tolerably 
wide  ditch  would  be  even  leas  than 
it  is  at  present.  But  this  capability 
of  assimilating  strong  meat  at  all 
hours,  without  the  frequent  alterna- 
tion of  milk  for  babes,  must  be 
acquired  by  a  re  careful  regimen 
during  the  hoi  set  apart  for 
•  tdj  into 


all  hours.  Such  course  would  be 
purchasing  length  by  a  diminution 
of  substance  already  perilously 
attenuated.  At  present,  the  diet 
during  a  girl's  school  hours  ia  often 
so  wofully  valetudinary,  that  her 
powers  of  digestion,  though  not 
necessarily  suffering  from  consti- 
tutional debility,  are  impaired  for 
all  work  alike."  To  expect  such 
to  thrive  at  command  on  the  food 
of  the  robust  would  be  absurd; 
any  attempt  to  force  such  an 
appetite  would  probably  annihi- 
late all  that  existed  of  intellectual 
force. 

Again,  just  as  we  condemn  the 
absurdity  of  those  who,  while  thej 
do  not  in  words  taboo  recreation, 
do,  by  prescribing  impossible  regu- 
lations aa  its  conditions,  virtually 
banihh  it,  so  do  we  disapprove  the 
half-and-half,  undecided  policy  of 
others,  who  avowedly  seek  to  con- 
vey instruction  in  the  guise  of 
amusement.  These  pretend  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  Horace's  lines: — 

"  /i* i •/•*!! I»  mi  rliVrrr  crrum 
Quil  vl'tt  *  tit  ptirritf  if/im  i/'iiif  rrw* 

tula  linn, ii 
Duct»r»*9  #/# »i' nta    rrlint    ut   diseert 

|*riin«i.va 

But  to  justify  themselves  in  such 
a  practical  application,  thev  snuet 
first  ascribe  to  llandi  a  significance 
in  experience  and  discretion  large 
enough  to  consecrate  into  a  worthy 
example  for  imitation,  the  prece- 
dent of  these  kind- hearted  profes- 
sors. What  amiable  masters  used 
to  do  is  scarce]  v  conclusive,  or  even 
justificatory,  of  what  wise  mistresses 
should  do,  and  certainly  fails  sig- 
nally to  show  that  instruction  can 
be  wisely  intermingled  with  amuse- 
ment during  hours  which  purport 
to  be,  and  therefore  shnuld  be,  ex* 
clusively  devoted  to  tow  alter.  We 
know  no  pe  d  of  t  too  early 
in  a  child's  ci  hi  lay  down 
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work  from  play.  The  supreme  order 
of  study  is  that  which  is  the  easiest, 
so  that  it  lead  to  the  aim  of  all 
study,  the  acquisition  of  the  desired 
knowledge. 

Habits  of  concentrating  the  at- 
tention on  subjects  difficult  or  dis- 
tasteful cannot  be  too  early  incul- 
cated. Therein  lies  that  economy 
of  time  and  labour  which  alone  can 
make  a  life  of  work  agreeable  as 
well  as  useful.  Lord  Bacon  defines 
education  as  "  early  custom."  In- 
struction or  study  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  invited 
guest,  to  be  prepared  for,  and  waited 
for,  and  welcomed  at  the  front  door 
with  some  sort  of  state,  to  be  ushered 
with  lights  and  lacqueys,  with  sa- 
laams and  genuflexions,  to  the  place 
that  is  laid  for  him,  not  as  the  casual 
dropper-in — the  umbra — for  whom  a 
napkin  is  always  ready,  and  who 
incontinently  walks  in,  uninvited, 
unexpected,  unannounced,  without 
even  the  ceremony  of  ringing  the 
bell,  at  the  side  door  or  drawing- 
room  window.  Or  to  change  the 
metaphor,  though  we  have  heard 
of  a  donkey  being  induced  to  go  by 
the  artifice  of  hanging  his  supper 
of  greens,  on  the  shafts  before  nis 
nose,  we  have  never  understood  that 
this  mode  of  inducing  progress  was 
more  efficacious  than  the  fear  of  a 
good  thick  stick  behind  him.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  the 
stick  should  be  metaphorical,  not 
material,  to  be  found  in  prescribed 
routine,  and  wisely-adjusted  habits, 
in  a  strict,  yet  sympathetic  govern- 
ance, and  a  demeanour  reverend, 
without  being  appallingly  austere. 
If  these  rules  be  attended  to  during 
moderate  hours  of  study,  the  more 
complete  the  change  furnished  to  a 
girl  during  the  alternative  periods 
of  recreation,  the  better  for  her 
progress  both  mental  and  physical, 
Becreation  should  recreate  wearied 
brain  forces ;  relaxation  should  relax 
the  nervous  tension  of  the  mind* 
Those  guardians  who  err  in  either 


of  the  ways  we  have  indicated,  are 
at  the  same  time  false  to  the  philo- 
logy of  the  words,  and  prostitute 
their  proper  and  accepted  significa- 
tion. 

We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  a 
point  when  we  are  able  to  predicate 
of  a  well-chosen  book  for  a  girl's 
leisure  reading,  that  it  will  not  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  she  is  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  her  schoolroom, 
nor,  though  nominally*  and  formally 
distinct,  virtually  identical  in  its 
aim  and  effect.  We  are  aware  that 
this  process  of  exhaustion  must  ne- 
cessarily be  too  incomplete  to  enable 
us  to  give  a  wholly  satisfactory  an- 
swer as  to  what  a  wise  choice  is,  by 
simply  approximating  to  what  it  is 
not,  but  it  will  assist  us  by  elimi- 
nating elements  of  undoubted  con- 
trariety in  arriving  at  a  standard  of 
at  least  comparative  excellence. 

Consider  some  of  the  physiolo- 
gical, and  psychological,  peculiarities 
of  the  age  and  sex  that  we  are  to  cater 
for.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  except  in 
the  natural  instinct  that  makes  the 
miniature  mothers  cuddle  dolls  to 
their  tiny  bosoms,  and  clothes  the 
embryo  warrior  in  lilliputian  helmet 
and  cuirass,  there  is  little  to  dis- 
tinguish in  power  and  pursuits, 
physical  or  mental,  the  two  sexes. 
Then  there  comes  a  time,  not  to  be 
fixed  by  any  arbitrary  limit,  when 
Paradisiacal  primitiveness  ceases, 
but  8 till  the  girl  may  continue  to 
use  and  enjoy  ber  brother's  books, 
and  share  in  his  amusements.  But 
when  he  goes  to  school,  this  identity 
of  tastes  and  pursuits  must  be  modi- 
fied. The  exclusive  companionship 
of  boys,  the  influence  of  stronger 
wills,  and  older  experiences,  and 
more  confirmed  propensities,  the 
natural  antagonism  of  the  school- 
boy to  authority  (call  it  love  of  fun, 
if  you  will),  the  greater  liberty  and 
independence  accorded  to  him  by 
his  parents,  his  more  robust  phy- 
sique, all  demand  and  cause  the 
change.      Then    her    frocks    are 
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lengthened,  romping  is  reserved 
for  private  exhibition,  kissing  of 
male  cousins  is  interdicted,  and  she 
is  bid  pass  through  the  gate  instead 
of  climbing  over  the  wall  as  here- 
tofore. All  these  are  significant 
symptoms  of  a  change  and  develop- 
ment in  the  girl's  physical  nature, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding movement  in  her  moral 
nature; — 

"  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow 

alone 
In  thewR   and  bulk;    but  as  this 

temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and 

soul 
Grows  wide  withal." 

Self-consciousness  is  the  moral 
analogue  of  this  physical  expansion. 
For  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  dwell 
on  this  duplicate  transition,  but 
none  can  cater  conscientiously  for 
a  girl  who  entirely  pretermits  it. 
It  inaugurates  that  period  of  senti- 
ment and  sensibility  that  divides 
the  pure  sensuousness  of  unreason- 
ing childhood  from  the  crucial  sense 
of  maturer  age.  In  it  lie  the  source 
and  spring  of  those  passions  and 
emotions,  which  are  no  longer  the 
irresponsible  unconscious  impulses 
of  early  years,  but  moral  and  mental 
convulsions  largely  potent  for  good 
or  evil,  and  upon  which  the  health 
and  happiness  of  youth  and  woman- 
hood mainly  depend. 

Now  for  the  first  time  acts  and 
words  which  were  of  mere  objective 
value  to  the  child  acquire  a  new 
and  subjective  significance  to  the 
self-  conscious  and  sex  -  conscious 
girl,  as  symbols  of  her  personal 
influence,  and  meters  of  her  sex's 
power.  Now,  amid  much  intro- 
spective questioning  and  solitary 
self-communing,  come  revelations 
puzzling  in  their  incompleteness, 
incondite  and  mysterious  symptoms, 
new  ideas,  a  new  language,  new 
vague  longings,  new  doubtful  needs, 
new  hopes,  new  fears.    To  shield  a 


bud  opening  thus  in  the  warmth 
and  sunlight  of  life  from  the  frosts 
that  would  nip  it,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  canker  that — 

"  Galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  dis- 
closed," 

and  works,  often  the  more  detriment- 
ally because  imperceptibly,  through 
its  very  heart  to  its  destruction,  is 
the  province  of  the  careful  guardian. 
It  is  cruel  to  leave  a  young  unformed 
nature,  receptive  ■  of  every  slightest 
influence,  drawing  in  from  its  soli- 
tary communion  with  books,  ideas 
and  effects,  that  it  requires  an  ex- 
ceptionally salutary  home,  precept 
and  example  to  modify,  to  wander 
without  guide  or  compass  in  the 
vast  realms  of  fancy  and  fiction,  to 
which  its  tastes  and  its  wants  alike 
impel.  The  path  should  in  some 
sort  be  indicated,  the  bearings  given, 
careful  pioneers  should  feel  or  look 
before,  lest  overhanging  boughs  and 
lateral  brambles  hurt  the  delicate 
flesh,  and  rough  stones  bruise  the 
tender  feet.  We  do  not  say  that 
every  step  should  be  prepared  be- 
forehand, as  the  Alpine  guide  cuts 
each  rung  in  the  ice-ladder  for  the 
mountain  climber.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  path  should  be  cut  like  a 
trench,  undeviating,  uniform,  allow- 
ing no  possibility  of  error.  Such 
a  course  would  be  calculated  to 
paralyze  that  habit  of  self-defence, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  all  super- 
vision to  cultivate  against  the  be- 
setting temptation  of  after-life. 
But  the  distinction  between  such  a 
preordained  course,  and  a  pathless 
wilderness,  or  a  tangled  wood,  is 
self-evident  What  parents  would 
allow  their  daughter  to  form,  with- 
out control,  a  circle  of  friends  P 

Southey  (in  The  Doctor),  addres- 
sing himself  to  young  people,  gives 
a  series  of  questions  which  are  to 
be  self- administered  by  the  reader, 
ttafc  *\\s  WW}  Yew&^tatfoer  its  ten- 
dency Sa  %wA  ot  w^l   u^iasaBBB*£ 
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he  sayfc,  "  in  what  state  of  mind 
you  lay  it  down."  Ask  yourself  a 
number  of  search]  ng,  moral  o  uestions 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  book.  "  If," 
he  continues,  "you  are  conscious 
of  all  or  any  of  these  effects — or  if, 
having  escaped  from  all,  you  have 
felt  that  such  were  the  effects  it 
was  intended  to  produce,  throw  the 
book  into  the  fire,  whatever  name 
it  may  bear  on  the  title-page ! 
Throw  it  into  the  fire,  young  man 
—young  lady!  Away  with  the 
whole  set,  though  it  would  be  the 

Erominent  feature  in  a  rose- wood 
ook-case."  Now  this,  as  a  canon 
of  ^criticism  for  censors  who  are 
drawing  up  an  Index  Expurgatoriu*, 
or  for  those,  whose  age  and  educa- 
tion are  sufficient  guaranties  for  a 
sound  judgment,  is  very  fine  teach- 
ing, fiut  to  tell  a  young  girl  to 
read  the  book  first,  and  then  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire  if  she  finds 
its  tendency  is  evil,  is  very  like 
advising  a  man  to  marry,  and  if  the 
resulting  connubial  happiness  is  not 
what  he  expected  or  desired,  to  seek 
for  a  divorce  and  have  done  with  it. 
Their  province  of  censorship  should 
be  exercised  wisely  by  parents  over 
their  daughters.  It  is  to  save 
themselves  the  necessity  of  such 
censorship  that  parents  patronize 
"books  for  girls."  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  a  too  extended  range  of 
pasturage,  too  much  occupied,  or 
too  indolent,  to  guard,  or  procure  a 
guard  against  roving,  these  parents 
"  hobble,"  their  flock,  or  "  picket  " 
them  by  way  of  mechanical  pro- 
vision against  the  dangers  of  a  too 
catholic  appetite.  That  the  area 
of  these  •'  books  for  girls "  can 
afford  but  scanty  pabulum  for  the 
hungry,  healthy,  young  appetite, 
and  that  the  guaranteed  harmless- 
ness  of  their  few  blades  of  grass  is 
purchased  by  the  meagreness  of  the 
meal  they  proffer,  is  evident  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  territory. 
Compare,  for  an  instant,  "  books 
for  girls"  with  "  books  for  boys." 


There  are  few  men  who  cannot  re- 
call with  pleasure  the  interest  and 
avidity  of  those  youthful  readings. 
Many  can  trace  to  their  influence 
some  momentous  crisis  in  life,  some 
weighty  determination  founded  on 
their  suggestion;  some  turning- 
point  in  thought  or  belief  which 
they  counselled  or  confirmed.  Their 
effect  on  a  boy's  disposition,  then 
most  fluent  and  flexible,  is  fre- 
quently of  life-long  potency.  Bio- 
graphy teems  with  instances  of 
successful  men  who  have  referred 
their  success  to  their  early  literary 
favourites.  History,  science,  bio- 
graphy, incident,  imagination,  are 
all  laid  under  contribution  to  form 
a  good  library  for  boys.  The  result 
is  a  vast  variety  of  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct. 

What  is  the  material  furnished 
to  the  other  sex  of  a  corresponding 
age  by  "  books  for  girls  P  "  Mainly 
tales  of  domestic  or  school  life, 
told  by  lady  authors  who  ring  their 
(for  the  most  part)  feeble  changes, 
more  or  less  deftly,  on  languid  and 
uneventful  incidents,  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  illustrate  truthfully  and 
adequately  the  characters  they  in- 
troduce. The  blame  is  not  solely 
with  the  authors.  That  these  per- 
petuate traditions  of  sexual  dis- 
ability, confirm  the  idea  that  mar- 
riage alone  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  female  endeavour,  and  con- 
demn by  their  silence  every  other 
sphere  as  unworthy  and  unfemi- 
nine,  is  simply  to  say  that  they  re-, 
fleet  and  minister  to  the  tendencies 
of  their  age  and  public. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
home  circle,  or  in  the  microcosm  of 
a  school  experience,  may  be  intro- 
duced (we  admit)  all  those  varied 
phases  of  human  nature,  all  those 
subtle  refinements  of  character, 
which  are  found  in  large  propor- 
tions upon  wider  stages,  and  the 
sum  of  which  make  up  the  world. 
But  if  tbe  variety  of  incident  and 
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circumstsnce  which,  like  the  sun's 
light,  can   alone  bring  out  harmo- 
nies and  ('(intrant**,  shine  and  hhade, 
be  absent,  banished    ami  untittiiiLT 
in   its  glare  of  •"  living  light "  for 
the  delieate  cvesight  of  the  young, 
what  have  we  left,  after  Home  half- 
dozen  chapters,  or,  at  the  best,  some 
halt-dozen  clever  author*,  hive  ex- 
hausted the  permutation*  and  com- 
bination*  of   the   scant v   elements 
that  remain?     Nothing,  purely,  but 
a  twilight,  all-involving  in  its  uni- 
form   Hombreness,    or,    if  better,  a 
•'  dim  religious  light,"  no  less  ener- 
vating fir  a  permanence  than  the 
Hinell  of  incense  from  the  constant- 
Mirgiug  Censer,  i>r  the  monotonous 
chauutiiig  of  perpetual  priest*.      It 
is  the  abM'iice  of  a  breadth  of  hand- 
ling, of  a    liberal   perspective,  that 
is  the  haue  of  this  class  tif  works. 
Tin-*   minute   elaboration   of   petty 
detail,  thi"  |K'rpetual  reduction  to  a 
immature   scale,   this   constant   ap- 
proximation  of   Umh    to    the   eye, 
mu>t  tend  to  dwarf  and  contract 
the  power  of   the  organ   solely  or 
main  I  v  couceiitrati'd  o!i  it. 

•S-imelime*  we  get  those  abomina- 
tions of  debilitated  morality  called 
"  moral  talc*,"  which  fulfil  their 
guaranteed  standard  of  morality  by 
bong  ».  in  ply  nugatory.  For,  with 
rare  except ions,  the  im;  region  left 
on  the  mind  of  anv  reader  who  is 
i 'lit  of  the  nurscrv  bv  a  prdesse  llv 
moral  tab*,  is  one  of  intense  un- 
real it  v,  that  exceptionally  artificial 
person  «  are  placed  in  utterly  im- 
ppihahle  situation*,  in  order  that 
the;r  most   unnatural  conduct   mar 

• 

lead  by  in;po«»ible  steps  to  a  fore- 
gone conrlu-ion  To  adorn  a  tale 
by  poir.titig  a  moral  at  all  hazards, 
eterv  element  of  prohahuitv,  or 
ap)»'arance  of  \eri-Minilr.  ude,  it 
ruth  e«sly  sacrificed. 

1  fie  policy  of  lh»*e  arm  would 
confine  their  daughters  to  this  clam 
of  reading  is  that  of  runt  her*,  who 
keep  their  windows  closed  lest  their 

children  U  .    Tbey  foresee 


that  n  free  circulation  of  fresh  air 
purifies  and  purges  much  that  it 
objectionable,  while  it*  tendency  to 
chili  may  be  neutralized  by  precau- 
tion and  a  habit  of  temperate  ex- 
posure;— 

"  Ihtni  vit-tnt  *t**Ui  f  i/mI,  in  r^ntr  iri-l 

There  is  ample  material  in  every 
ordinary  library  of  fiction  to  pro- 
vide unim|»eachablc  subj  eta  of  dis- 
traction and  amusement  for  the 
young  lady  reader  under  a  wise 
and  careful  censorship.  The  great 
stumbling- block  in  the  way  of  a 
judicious  selection  is  the  sentimen- 
tal element.  A  time  may  come 
when  some  original  genius  shall 
discover  a  mode  of  treating  other 
passions  beside*  that  of  love,  ao  aa 
to  invest  them  with  some  of  that 
catholic  interest,  that  successful  ap- 

{>cal  to  a  universal  sympathy,  which 
iaa  hitherto  been  engrossed  by  love 
alone,     lint  that  time  is   not  jet 
discernible,  and  when  it  comes,  we 
may    exj>cct    some    corresponding 
change  in  the  position   and  tastea 
of  voiithful  novel  readers,  and  con* 
sider  the  new  circumstances  anew. 
For    the    present    we    assume    as 
axiomatic  truths,  as  invariable  and 
incontrovertible  facts  (1 ),  that  girls 
do  ami  mu»t   read  novels,  and  (2), 
that  every  novel  does,  and  must,  in 
order  to  be  read  by  girls,  deal  with 
what   the   Americans  call    Ia  lover- 
ing."     This  living  so,  the  question 
narrows  itself  into  one  of  kind  and 
degree.     Assuming  in  a  joung  girl 
a  natural  pred  is  posit  ion  to  what  we 
will  term  «ith  studied  and  conven- 
tional vagueness,  rather  than  pat  ho* 
logical    or   physiological  propriety, 
the  affection   or    emotion    of    the 
heart,  a  wise  ceusor  will  raaav  to 
coutrol  this  nascent  power,  to  lead 
the   stream    that    he   cannot   stem 
while  it  is  %et  duct lble,  just  as  a  poli- 
tic leader  would  head  a  popular  mob 
of  which  he  disapproves,  ao  as  to 
direct  it  to  bis  own  enda,  or  foil  iu 
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I>ower  of  evil.  "  The  passion  called 
ove,"  says  Burke,  "  has  so  general 
and  powerful  an  influence ;  it  makes 
so  much  of  the  entertainment,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  of  the  occupation, 
of  that  part  of  life  which  decides 
the  character  for  ever,  that  the 
mode  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  engages  the  sympathy  and  strikes 
the  imagination,  become  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  morals  and 
manners  of  every  8ociety.,,  Thus 
the  class  of  novels  which  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  a  wise  choice 
will  be  those  most  calculated  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  the  sensitive 
readers  a  high  type,  a  lofty  ideal 
of  love.  What  this  will  be  we  dare 
not  even  approach.  It  varies  in- 
definitely under  various  influences, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
would  frequently  falsify  for  indivi- 
dual requirements  an  imperfect, 
generalization.  But  we  are  safe  in 
requiring  that  it  be  subordinate  to 
marriage  and  to  reason,  canons  that 
no  few  of  our  modern  novels  studi- 
ously aim  at  disregarding.  That 
grand  passion  which,  in  its  supe- 
riority to  convention  and  decency, 
we  are  still  far  out-distanced  by  our 
French  neighbours  in  depicting,  is, 
however  defensible  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  a  dangerous  domestic 
study.  The  continental  habit  of 
seclusion  diminishing  the  chances 
of  its  perversion  to  evil  ends  in  the 
hands  of  young  girls,  may  be  set 
against  our  inferior  numbers,  and 
somewhat  less  daring  impudency. 
A  corresponding  proportion  of  such 
class  of  works  engrafted  on  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  and 
action  allowed  to  English  girls 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  dete- 
riorating effect. 

But,  while  admitting  the  neces- 
sity and  the  harmlessness  of  the 
sentimental  element  in  novels,  we 
would  veto  those  in  which  it  is 
brought  into  undue  prominence. 
Miss  Austen's  novels,  tor  example, 
high  as  they  must  ever  be  ranked 


by  the  literary  artist  for  their  mani- 
fold excellencies  are,  in  some  of 
the  foremost  of  these,  the  least 
fitted  for  young  girls.  That  su- 
preme skill  in  analyzing  and  mani- 
pulating the  varied  emotions  of  the 
human  heart;  that  delicate  percep- 
tion and  portrayal  of  the  conflict 
of  natural  impulses  and  artificial 
influences  in  guiding  a  girl's  choice 
in  marriage;  that  penetrating  in- 
sight into  motives,  and  unsparing 
demonstration  of  underlying  mean- 
ings and  possible  meannesses,  in 
every  word  and  action  ;  that  minute 
detail  of  introspection  and  self- 
communing  upon  sentimental  sub- 
jects, are  calculated  to  minister  to 
the  inherent  emotional  sensibility 
and  susceptivity  of  a  girl's  nature, 
which  require  repression  rather 
than  encouragement  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  future  life.  The  intense 
worldliness,  too,  in  the  matter  of 
marriages,  and  the  very  slight  deli- 
cacy which  veils  their  diplomatic 
preliminaries  and  adjustments,  how- 
ever true  and  trenchant  the  satire 
that  depicts,  may  well  await  a  more 
gradual  enlightenment.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  uni- 
versal rule  in  the  matter  of  a  wise 
discretion.  Individual  capacities 
and  temperaments,  individual  de- 
velopments and  deficiencies,  must 
guide  in  each  case  to  a  correct 
adjustment  of  tether.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  how 
largely  developed  in  the  female  sex 
is  the  power  of  realizing  fictitious 
emotions,  and  identifying  them- 
selves with  imaginary  persons  and 
positions,  'aud  how  greatlv  -this 
predisposition  is  assisted  by  the 
conditions,  some  necessary,  some 
conventional,  of  that  period  of  a 
girl's  life  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Under  no  aspect  would 
a  reform  in  mental  culture  be  more 
effective,  and  more  praiseworthy, 
than  in  its  improved  critical  faculty, 
and  supply  of  adequate  occupation 
for  the  mind.    It  is  the  feeble  and 
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vacant  mind  that,  for  lack  of  these, 
feigns  and  fashions  for  itself  ideal 
and  imaginary  scenes,  and  fiuds  in 
the  phantasies  and  ecstasies  of  a 
fictitious  world  distraction  and  ex- 
citement both  disturbing  and  un- 
wholesome. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  cast 
of  the  story  and  characters,  with- 
out dogmatizing  as  to  immaculate 
purity,  or  laying  down  any  hard- 
and-fast  rule,  it  may  be  safely  re- 
quired of  those  that  are  to  be  re- 
commended that  virtuous  elements 
preponderate  over  vicious,  that  the 
former  constitute  the  subject  of 
detail,  and  the  latter  be  treated 
less  analytically,  and  rather  by  way 
of  variety  and  contrast  than  of 
main  incident  and  narration  ;  above 
all,  that  vice  is  in  no  way  palliated, 
or-  rendered  attractive,  by  being 
called  something  else,  or  gilded 
with  seductive  trappings  and  be- 
guiling sentimentalism.  For  dis- 
position is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, mainly  a  product  of  early 
association  of  ideas,  and  is  biassed 
towards  good  or  evil  in  proportion 
as  it  has  been  educated  to  associate 
ideas  of  pleasure  and  happiness 
with  virtue,  and  their  opposites 
with  vice.  Constant  exercise,  of 
the  sympathies  in  favour  of  im- 
aginary creations  is  clearly  a  potent 
agency  to  this  end,  and  should  be 
directed  so  as  to  dispose  the  young 
and  pliable  nature  to  love  and 
sympathize  with  what  is  good,  rather 
tnan  what  is  evil.  Tt  would  be  well 
if  some  portion  of  the  solicitude 
that  is  so  ostentatiously  expended 
over  an  occasional  coarse  word  or 
vulgar  sentiment  in  the  works  of 
writers  of  a  prior  and  less  out- 
wardly refined  age,  were  directed 
to  the  more  subtle  influence  of 
modern  specious  immorality,  or  the 
somewhat  minor  peccancies  of  so- 
cial   dishonesty    and  conventional 


disingenuousness.  For  the  coarse 
word  is  accident,  while  the  im- 
modest thought,  or  the  unworthy 
sophism,  is  essence :  the  effect  of 
the  former  will  be  annihilated  by 
the  purity  of  every -day  associations 
and  surroundings,  the  latter  dwells 
and  battens  on  its  own  creations, 
and  finds  vent  at  last  in  dishonour* 
able  and  disgraceful  action. 

Another  sound  canon  of  choice 
lies  in  the  selection  of  the  beat 
authors,  that  is,  those  whose  literary 
and  artistic  workmanship  is  the 
highest,  whose  style  is  the  loftiest 
and  the  purest,  the  kings  and 
kaisers  of  their  craft*  At  first 
sight  this  discrimination 'would  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  the  department 
of  mental,  than  moral,  culture,  but 
it  forms  no  bad  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  two  overlap  and 
combine.  For  a  high-class  literary 
style  implies  more  than  well-balanced 
periods  and  a  copious  and  apt  choice 
of  words  resulting  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  eloquent  models. 
The  conscious  utterance  of  thought 
in  the  best  and  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, is  a  branch  of  that  love  of 
harmony  and  grace  of  outward 
expression,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  inspires  every  thought,  word,  and 
action,  makes  a  life  lovely  and  lofty, 
refines  and  etherealizes  into,  the 
empyrean  of  the  Aesthetic  each 
material  conception  and  common- 
place endeavour,  and  by  the  un- 
conscious effect  of  its  perfect  crea- 
tions, reproducing  over  our  ever- 
widening  sphere  the  same  influences 
that  presided  at  its  own  birth,  proves 
itself  a  potent  agent  of  elevated 
culture  both  moral  and  intellectual. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  become 
the  eloquent  exponent  of  this  worth 
of  beauty  of  form,  this  marriage  of 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  and  in 
his  paoegyric  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
has  eulogized    its   loftiest   ideal.* 


*  Contemporary  Review  fat  OcVtoet^'VSW* 
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And  surely  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion to  others  in  a  beautiful  and 
harmonious  form  through  "  winged 
words,"  of  the  marvellous  and  mys- 
terious workings  of  mind,  is  one  of 
the  highest  conceivable  branches  of 
the  doctrine,  transcend  iug  excel- 
lence in  painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
music  from  the  superior  loftiness 
of  its  appeal,  its  extended  range  of 
capability,  the  wider  sphere  of  its 
sympathies.  And  if  this  power  is 
to  be  attained,  or  even  the  inclina- 
tion towards  it  favourably  influenced 
by  the  constant  perusal  and  com- 
panionship of  worthy  books,  is  it 
not  an  ample  premium  on  their 
careful  selection  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  low-class  literature,  the 
spawn  of  the  modern  presp,  with 
which  our  leisure  hours  are  solicited, 
yet  how  seldom  does  the  ordinary 
reader,  nay,  how  seldom  does  the 
professed  critic,  place  in  the  scales 
of  his  judgment,  as  an  element  of 
comparison  and  criticism,  the  literary 
worth  of  the  novel  or  romance ; 
that  is,  the  style  of  writing  as  op- 

Sosed  to  plot,  incident,  character, 
escriptioo.  Without  entering  iu to 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
style  of  writing  between  the  two 
sexes,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  of 
an  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
authors,  especially  in  the  chiss  of 
fiction  we  are  now  considering,  the 
female  authors  are  the  more  con- 
spicuous offenders  in  point  of  style. 
Ill-balanced  sentences,  a  copious 
verbosity,  a  superabundance  of 
epithets  selected  for  their  elaborate 
jingle  rather  than  their  evident 
fitness,  8  trained  and  confused 
metaphors,  quotations,  inaccurate 
and  inapt, — how  often  do  these 
characterize  the  productions  of 
modern  female  novelists.  Good 
manners  are  contagious  ;  we  do  as 
we  are  done  by ;  "  Let  my  children 


have  pretty  toys,"  a  wise  friend  of 
the  writer  used  to  say,  mindful  of 
the  unconscious  effect  of  constantly 
beholding  beautiful  or  unlovely 
objects  on  an  impressionable  nature. 
"  Taste  and  elegance,  though  they 
are  reckoned  among  the  smaller  and 
secondary  moral?,  yet  are  of  no  mean 
importance  in  the  regulation  of  life. 
A  moral  taste  is  not  of  force  to 
turn  vice  into  virtue,  but  it  recom- 
mends virtue  with  something  like 
the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  and 
it  infinitely  abates  the  evils  of  vice."* 
And  this  potent  agency,  if  not  to  be 
wholly  acquired,  may  be  largely 
cultivated  by  early  education. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have, 
.purposely  restricted  works  of  fiction 
and  imagination  to  novels  and  prose 
romances,  though  not  unmindful 
that  they  legitimately  include  both 
poetry  and  the  drama/  For  poetry 
and  the  poetical  drama,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  appeal  to  a  more  cul- 
tivated artistic  faculty,  and  a  more 
highly  developed  aesthetic  taste,  fail 
to  attract  that  impulsive  and  emo- 
tional sympathy,  which  we  have  in- 
dicated as  the  effect  of  novels  on 
youthful  natures — they  challenge 
the  criticism  of  the  intellect  rather 
than  solicit  the  ardour  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  by  their  loftier  and  more 
refined  conceptions,  and  the  finer 
texture  of  the  medium  in  which 
these  are  conveyed,  demand  a  less 
ordinary  effort  of  imagination  to 
realize  their  fictitious  pictures  with 
sufficient  vividness  to  bring  them 
within  the  scope  of  our  previous 
remarks.  Their  development,  too, 
is  not  only  not  abnormally  large  at 
the  present  time,  but  probably  even 
retarded  and  suspended  by  the  very 
fact  of  that  of  prose  fiction  having 
increased.  We  believe  that  there 
was  more  poetry  read  by  young 
ladies  fifty  years  since,  when  novel* 
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were  fever,  and  the  facilities  for 
their  publication  less  copious.  We 
suspect  that,  taken  collectively,  our 
mothers  knew  by  heart  more  pages 
of  cotemporary  poetry— of  Scott 
and  Byron,  and  Moore  and  Southey 
and  Wordsworth,  than  our  sisters 
have  read  lines ;  while  of  the  older 
classics — Chaucer,  8hakspearey  and 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
poets,  Pope,  Dryden,  Cowper,  and 
others  —  they  certainly  did  not 
(perhaps  could  not)  know  less.  The 
poetical  drama,  too,  in  which  a 
former  generation  took  so  much 
delight  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded.  A  little  retrogression 
in  this  fashion  of  taste  would  be  an 
intellectual  and  moral  advance.  The 
means  of  effecting  it  would  be  found 


in  the  improved  study  of  poetical 
literature  in  our  schoolrooms,  in  a 
systematic  and  connected  examina- 
tion of  the  lives  and  influential 
environment  of  successive  poeta, 
leading  to  a  consideration  of  the 
affinities  and  divergencies  in  the 
style  and  method  of  their  worka  in 
a  more  critical  analysis,  and  there* 
fore  a  more  sympathetic  compre- 
hension, of  their  beauties  of  imagery, 
and  language,  and  yer*i6catk>o,— 
above  all,  in  a  practice  (which  might 
even  be  introduced  into  the  drawing* 
room)  of  reading  aloud,  and  discus- 
sing in  the  social  circle  the  inspired 
utterances  of  those  who  deserve  to 
become  no  less  the  idols  and  glory 
of  their  fellow-countrywomen  than 
of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
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TRANSLATED   BY   tt    CORK  RAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Tqwards  the  close  of  a  beautiful' 
autumn  evening  a  diligence,  white 
with  dust,  set  down  a  traveller 
from  Paris  before  the  "  Stag"  inn,  in 
the  principal  street  of  a  little  town 
in  the  Jura.  No  branch  line  of 
railway  had  yet  reached  the  valley 
in  which  it  was  situated,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  good  souls 
of  the  place,  who  firmly  believed 
that  the  locomotive  and  telegraph- 
were  inventions  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  traveller,  without 
paying  .much  attention  to  the  re- 
spectful salutation  of  the  inn- 
keeper, cast  around  him  a  melan- 
choly look,  ordered  a  room  and 
some  slight  refreshment,  then 
almost  immediately  left  the  inn, 
without  accepting  any  of  the  offers 
of  service  that  were  lavished  upon 
him.  The  innkeeper  looked  out 
after  him,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  he  went  his  way  without  any 
hesitation,  like  a  man  who  knows 
where  he  is  going  to,  and  has  no 
trouble  in  finding  the  road  to  it. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  little 
town  looked  pretty  enough.  It 
spread  itself,  without  a  thought  of 
economising  space,  over  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  valley  and  along  the 
two  banks  of  the  river,  whose 
sluggish  waters  seemed  rather  to 
sleep  than  to  flow ;  but  the  fogs 
enveloped  it  in  the  morning,  and 
the  damp  gave  a  blackish  hue  to  the 
houses,  aud  grass  grew  in  the  streets. 

At  the  hour  the  stranger  left 
the  inn  the  streets  were  deserted  ; 
some  women  working  near  an  open 
window  alone  looked  after  him. 
The  voices  of  children  were  heard 


playing  in  the  large  square  that 
was  bordered  with  poplar  trees* 
Close  to  the  water  the  town  was 
already  in  shadow,  but  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  lit  up  like  beacons  the 
roofs  of  some  houses  on  the  height, 
and  gilt  the  summits  of  the  hills. 
Delicate  rose  clouds  floating  over  a 
blue  sky  gave  a  harmonious  tone  to 
the  whole  landscape. 

The  traveller,  as  he  walked  along, 
looked  at  the  low,  grey  houses,  with 
their  worm-eaten  doors  opening  into 
damp,  dark  passages  ;  he  remarked 
the  mean,  neglected  look  of  the 
little  old  town,  that  expressed  but 
too  faithfully  the  ennui  of  a  meagre, 
dull  life.  He  smiled  to  think  there 
was  a  time,  many  years  ago,  when 
these  same  streets  seemed  imposing 
to  him,  and  the  httel  de  ville  gran- 
diose;- but  there  was  nothing  joyous 
in  his  smile,  for  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment when  we  feel  that  the  know- 
ledge of  life  takes  more  away  from 
us  than  it  can  give,  a  moment  of 
disenchantment  that  we  all  pass 
through,  out  of  which  some  come 
weakened,  others  strengthened. 
He  saw  the  house  he  lived  in  with 
his  mother  and  a  little  sister,  who 
died  when  a  child ;  be  stopped  at 
the  gate  through  which  he  could 
see  the  garden  full  of  flowers,  and 
the  door  covered  with  clematis. 
Children  were  playing  in  the  gar- 
den. A  young  girl  was  reading, 
standing  against  a  tree.  He 
walked  on,  fearing  to  attract  at- 
tention in  a  place  where  everything 
was  remarked  and  commented  on* 
A  short  distance  from  this  house 
there  was  an  enclosure,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  half  hidden  by  over- 
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hanging  tree*,  ami  the  door  of 
which  stood  half  open.  He 
pushed  it,  and  entered.  The 
cemetery  was  not  so  large  as  to 
cau-e  him  any  difficulty  in  finding 
the  grave  he  had  come  to  visit.  It 
wis  then',  not  far  from  the  door,  a 
little  apart.  The  monument  was  a 
pimple  stonet  with  a  short  inscrip- 
tion; but  the  visitor*  topped  amazed 
before  the  luxury  of  flowers  with 
which  this  simple  grave  was  deco- 
rated. A  thick,  twisted  fringe  of 
iw  was  wound  round  the  iron 
grating,  and  in  the  middle  shrubs 
had  been  planted,  many  of  which 
were  in  full  flower.  This  tasteful 
arrangement  did  not  seem  to  he 
the  handiwork  of  a  common  gar- 
dener; but  to  whom  was  it  to  be 
attributed  P 

The  traveller  sat  down  near  the 
e/ra\e.  It  was  his  mother's.  He 
strove,  in  thought,  to  mippress  the 
\ears  which  from  a  child  had  ripened 
him  into  manhood  ;  he  explored  his 
memory  for  things  long  buried,  but 
he  felt  hi  nnelf  dry  and  cold.  In 
vain  he  rivalled  his  inotht-r's  word*, 
the  look  that  aceompauied  them, 
the  accent,  the  S"iiiid  of  her  voire; 
the  memorv  of  all  the**e  came  b:iek. 
b'it  he  remained  unmoved,  lie  felt 
l.irr.iMlf  more  separated  fr-mi  her 
than  he  had  vet  been.  All  our 
feelings  need  to  be  cultitated, 
aht>\e  all,  remembrance.  If  we 
lit  forget  fulness  and  apathy  of 
ton  I  steal  in,  even  for  a  day,  be- 
tween us  and  the  dead  nin-t  dear 
to  u *.  they  become  a»  »t  ranker*. 
Nullum*  can  he  m««rv  bitter  than 
tin*  dryness  of  heart  that  Mirpn*e§ 
in  at  th-me  moments  when  we 
thought  the  9<i'ircc*  uf  the  pro- 
foiinde*t  erijftiimi  would  without 
ill'-rt    be  opeiitd  up  within  im. 

A  painful,  uneasy  fevhng  seired 
thi*  visitor.  He  stood  up,  walked 
r<>und  the  cemetery,  and  hat;i.g 
reached  the  highest  pn'nt,  ntnpj>ed 
to  io  .k  at   the  little  taliev.      rwi- 

'  t  now  hid  the  irregular  roofs  of 


the  old  houses  and  the  fantastic 
pretensions  of  the  more  modern 
ones,  and  the  scene  wore  a  different 
aspect  from  that  it  presented  a  few 
ai mutes  before  j  a  singular  charm 
seemed  spread  over  all.  lie  re* 
maincd  long  lost  in  thought. 

Paul  Davennes  had  quitted  his 
native  town  twelve  years  pre- 
viously. Since  that  he  had  come 
back  but  once,  and  then  it  was  to 
bury  his  mother,  who  died  just  at 
the  moment  he  was  preparing  to 
come  to  pa*s  his  vacation  with  her, 
and  to  bring  her  with  sonic  little 
joy  new  force  to  live.  Having 
finished  his  law  stu  lies,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  at- 
tempts  had  but  little  success.  The 
young  author  was  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  commanding  public  atten- 
tion. Had  he  known  them,  he 
would  certainly  have  despised 
them.  His  real  talent  would 
easily  have  nj>ened  a  career  for 
him,  had  not  his  ambition  been 
too  high  pitched  for  facile  suc- 
cesses*. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  love  of  the 
true,  combined  with  a  conscien- 
tious nincerc  talent,  can  hew  out 
a  path  for  ittelf,  for  public  taste  is 
not  ho  corrupted  as  people  choose 
to  Miv.  Paul  Da  venues  was  ad- 
mired  first  by  a  few,  who  under- 
stood him,  then  br  the  utanv. 
because  he  was  the  fsidiion.  After 
thi*  fnilowed  mime  years  of  sneers*. 
e.t«\.  brilliant  wars  that  seemed  to 
inaugurate  a  bright  carver,  but  at 
the  end  of  which  he  suddeiilv  fuuud 
hirnnelf  sadder  aud  more  disheart- 
ened than  he  had  been  before  this 
pf-nod  of  unexpected  success.  De- 
jected, di;>*ati plied  with  hiinvlf  and 
ciery  thing  rise,  doubting  his  o«u 
tab- ut  and  the  judgment  of  those 
who  admired  him,  he  came  back  to 
his  native  town,  without  e\en  at- 
tempting to  ei j daiti  to  himself  the 
uiotnes  that  led  him  thither. 

He  agaiu  took  the  road  to  the 
inu  without  having  found  in  hi* 
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visit  to  the  cemetery  the  salutary 
impressions  he  hoped  from  it.  At 
the  inn,  while  dining,  he  inquired 
after  some  college  friends  whom  he 
remembered.  They  were  few,  for 
Paul  had  had  but  slight  relations 
with  the  boys  of  his  age.  His 
mother,  who  had  been  very  poor 
and  very  proud,  lived  retired,  and, 
as  much  as  was  possible,  had  made 
him  do  so  likewise.  Qne  of  the 
dearest  of  his  comrades  was  dead, 
others  had  left  the  country.  One 
only  amongst  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  familiar,  was  married  and 
settled  in  his  native  valley.  Lpon 
de  Lourmont  was  living,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  in  a  house 
to  which  he  had  recently  given  the 
title  of  The  Tourelles.  Paul  could 
not  restrain  a  smile  on  hearing  the 
name ;  he  seemed  to  see  once  more 
Leon  as  he  was  in  his  parly  youth, 
pompous  in  manner  and  language, 
radiating  patronage  upon  all  around 
him. 

Not  having  a  cbiteau,  a  circum- 
stance which  appeared  to  bim  most 
unnatural,  M.  de  Lourmont  had  to 
content  himself  with  flanking  with 
four  towers  the  massive,  square 
house  that  belonged  to  his  family, 
and  which,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
bore  the  name  of  Plaster  Qnarry. 
Here  he  lived,  winter  ana  sum- 
mer. 

Furnished  with  these  slight  ift* 
dications,  M.  Davennes  Mt  *b* 
inn  to  seek  out  and  r#n*w  Wm 
acquaintance  with  his  old  ej/tt>r*4*, 
The  aspect  of  the  TtmrdUm  h*4 
nothing  very  attractive,  #rv*n  tm 
this  pure,  calm  evening,  finder  th* 
hist  reflections  of  a  sky  which  the 
setting  sun  had  inundated  with 
light.  The  garden  was  large  and 
in  perfect  order,  but  too  symmetri- 
cally planted ;  the  house  looked 
heavy  and  gloomy  with  those  un- 
fortunate appendages  that  seemed 
to  crush  it.  Some  steps  under  a 
portico,  which,  like  the  towers,  was 
of  recent  construction,  led  into  an 


immense  hall,  ornamented  'with 
pictures,  all  representing  episodes 
from  the  chase.  The  visitor  asked 
himself,  was  it  possible  that  his 
quiet  comrade  had  become  a  Nim- 
rod  r* 

On  this  same  evening  the  hours 
threatened  to  drag  on  tediously  lu 
the  salon  of  the  To u relies,  where 
were  assembled,  besides  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  one  or  two  old  rela- 
tions, who  were  in  the  habit  of 
paving  frequent  visits  to  Madame 
de  Lourmont;  and  so,  when  M. 
Davennes'  card  was  brought  in, 
and  while  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  examining  it,  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  general  curiosity. 

"  This  is  a  name  not  unknown  to 
me/'  said  Madame  de  Lourmont. 
"  Paul  Davennes,  a  friend  of  my 
son's  boyhood.  Shall  we  receive 
him,  notwithstanding  Leon's  ab- 
sence ?  " 

"  Why  net  ?  "  said  a  voice. 

"Show  bim  in,"  said  Madame 
de  Lourmont,  turning  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

While  saluting  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  speaking  to  her  of 
her  son,  M.  Davennes  endeavoured 
to  reconnoitre  the  large  salon,  with 
its  sombre  tints,  lit  up  by  a  solitary 
lamp.  A  little  apart,  in  a  half- 
light,  that  made  her  look  still 
more  charming,  was  a  young,  fair 
woman,  slight  as  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
fc*)f  buried  in  a  large  armchair. 
*M  <*m  the  only  idle  person  of  the 
I44l*  p*ttf%  for  those  round  the 
t#M*  h*4  each  work  m  hand, 
M*4ww*  4e  Lourmont  presented 
M,  thwmtMm  first  to  ber  pretty 
dn'ttftUrfinAMW,  then  to  two  or 
three  of  the  cousins,  and  finally 
called  Juliette,  a  little  girl  of  four 
or  five  years  ot  age,  to  be  admired 
bv  him.  This  was  her  son's  only 
child. 

"My  dear  Marianne,"  said  she/ 
turning  towards  the  young  w< 
who  had  contented    herself  w 
vouchsafing  him  a  very  faint 
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clination  of  her  head.  "  Leon  has 
certainly  mentioned  M.  Daren nea* 
name  to  vou  p  " 

14 1  duii't  thiuk  so."  replied  the 
white  vision,  with  a  tone  of  in- 
difference. 

44 1  am  perfectly  ture  of  it/'  said 
Madame  de  Luurniont,  in  a  peremp- 
tory voice. 

Then  addressing  herself  exclu- 
sively to  the  stranger,  she  assured 
him  her  son  would  be  delighted  to 
renew  an  intimacy  that  had  left 
him  so  muiiy  agreeable  recollec- 
tions. Tliev  next  laboriously  set 
about  a  conversation,  which,  to 
judge  by  it*  tttbutt,  was  devoted  to 
con  i  mou  places. 

One  person  alone  was  left  out  of 
these  presentation*.  A  little  with- 
drawn from  the  table,  yet  near 
enough  to  the  lamp  to  be  lit  by 
it,  m!ic  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation. Was  it  indifference  ? 
was  it  constraint,  imposed  bv  her 
position  in  the  family  r  When 
M.  Davetmc*.  uot»iih»taiiiling  the 
omission,  vi-luntarv  ur  otherwise, 
that  had  pa*sed  her  over  in  silence, 
bowed  to  her.  site  answered  bv  an 
almost  imperceptible  movement, 
ami  turned  her  i'U-*  immediately 
down  upon  her  work.  She  mutt 
be  a  gi'tcruess.  He  was  run  finned 
in  this  idea  bv  a  little  scene 
that  occurred  short  I  v  after  his  ar- 
rival. 

Madame  de  Lniirniout  maile  a 
si^n  to  the  child  that  it  was  time 
to  retire,  but  the  moment  she  put 
her  baud  upon  the  bell-mpe  to 
summon  Juliette's  iiiir*e,  the  child 
burst  out  crying,  and  dt  i  lared  -he 
Would  Hot  go  to  bed  unless  i-uumii 
Sabine  came  with  her. 

"  Not  this  evening,"  said  the 
govt  me;*,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  I  won't  go,  since  you 
won't  come  with  me,1*  repeated  the 
fin  id.  in  a  refractory  tone. 

"  How  can  %ou  refuse  her  mi 
n'mple  a  thing,  Sabine  r  "  said  the 
!..r  wuman,  iu   a  half-languishing. 


half-frritated,  tone.  M  It'a  not  worth 
while  being  severe/' 

Without  saying  a  word,  Sabine 
took  the  child's  hand,  and  left  the 
aalon. 

She  was,  then,  a  cousin,  a  poor 
relation,  received  into  the  family 
partly  out  of  charity,  partly  for  the 
services  she  waa  able  to  render. 

Later  on  she  returned,  resumed 
her  seat,  and  through  the  whole 
evening  never  opened  her  lips,  ex- 
cept to  answer  the  few  words  that 
were  directly  addressed  to  her. 
She  spoke  with  distinction,  but 
then*  was  a  want  of  modulation  in 
her  voice,  like  that  of  a  person 
under  constraint,  feeling  herself 
listened  to  without  interest.  Paul 
considered  her  insignificant,  and 
thought  uo  more  about  her.  He 
indemnified  himself,  however,  br 
being  very  much  pro-occupied  wild 
the  pretty  Marianne.  Her  silence, 
her  languor,  her  look  of  indifference, 
all  seemed  to  hi  in  so  many  nivs- 
terious  attractions.  It  waa  a  vision 
of  grace  and  youth,  whose  charm 
was  enhanced  by  the  prosaic, 
antiquated  framework  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Ik* fore  M.  Davennea 
left  his  hostess,  he  promised  to 
conn*  two  day  a  after  to  dine  at 
the  Toil  relies. 

He  was  amazid  to  find  himself-* 
he,  so  disdainful  a  few  hours  ago— 
now  asking  himself  what  he  had 
talked  about,  what  impression  ho 
hid  made,  had  they  found  him  up 
to  the  level  of  his  reputation  ?  Ho 
had  seen  on  the  table  a  review,  in 
which  had  appeared  several  articles 
of  hi*.  Who  could  have  read  them, 
uf  this  set,  who  he  felt  must  be 
such  strangers  to  bis  habitual  pre- 
occupations ?  And  if  they  bad 
iviid  them,  who  understood  them  ? 
The  only  one  amongst  them  whoso 
opinion  appeared  to  him  to  hat* 
any  \alue,  the  charming  Marianne, 
could  she  even  read  ?  Did  she 
»u»pect  what  was  going  on  in  tho 
world,  thv  who  seemed  to  take  such 
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little  interest  in  what  was  passing 
in  her  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood? Perhaps  she  did  not  even 
know  he  had  a  name.  Would  it  not 
be  an  enviable  mission  to  animate 
this  exquisite  statue,  to  reveal  her- 
self to  herself — to  make  her  under- 
stand the  riches  of  existence  ? 

So  he  waited  impatiently  for  the 
day  he  was  to  see  her  again  to  study 
her  more  thoroughly. 

As  a  general  rule  they  retired 
early  at  the  Tourelles,  it  was  the 
abode  of  regularity;  but  this  even- 
ing, after  M.  Davennes  left,  the 
conversation  wa9  prolonged  in  a 
most  unusual  manner.  They  spoke 
of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  good 
birth  but  without  fortune,  who  had 
known  how  to  preserve  all  her 
dignity  in  a  most  difficult  position, 
and  had  won  universal  respect.  As 
to  the  young  author  himself  no  one 
exactly  knew  to  what  he  owed  his 
reputation,  the  echo  of  which, 
nevertheless,  had  vaguely  found'  its 
way  to  the  Tourelles. 

"  Sabine,  perhaps,  can  tell  us, 
she  is  for  ever  reading,"  suggested 
Marianne. 

"  What  would  you  have  Sabine 
know  about  it  ? M  drily  replied 
Madam  de  Lourmont.  "My  son 
will  tell  us  to-morrow." 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  he 
will  certainly  tell  it  to  us,  thought 
Sabine ;  but  she  did  not  express  this 
opinion,  and  simply  said,  that  M. 
Davennes  wrote  articles  of  literary 
criticism ;  she  did  not,  however,  add 
that  she  possessed  all  his  works* 
There  the  conversation  ended,  and 
all  retired  to  their  respective  rooms. 

It  was*  far  into  the  night  before 
Sabine's  candle  was  put  out.  She 
remained  sitting  before  her  desk, 
the  book  in  which  she  wrote  her 
journal,  open  before  her.  Yet,  when 
in  the  morning,  after  two  or  three 
hours*  unrefreshing  sleep,  she  took 
it  to  lock  up,  there  was  but  this 
one  line  written — "  I  saw  Paul 
Davennes  this  evening." 


Without  allowing  herself  time  to 
return  to  the  current  of  thoughts 
that  had  agitated  her,  Sabine  went 
down-stairs  to  set  about  her  ordinary 
occupations.  It  would  not  be  easv 
to  define  the  task  she  had  to  fulnl 
in  this  house.  It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  everything 
that  was  disagreeable,  vexatious, 
tiresome,  fell  to  her  lot.  The  super- 
intendence of  the  servants,  needle- 
work, reading  aloud  the  newspaper, 
or  some  insipid  novel,  or  some 
jarring  book  of  devotion,  whist 
parties,  bills  to  regulate  or  verify, 
such  were  with  many  other  name- 
less ones,  besides  Juliette's  educa- 
tion, her  daily  occupations.  Her 
life  was  cut  up,  broken  into  frag- 
ments. She  belonged  to  every  one, 
and  each,  without  the  smallest 
scruple,  took  of  it  as  much  as  was 
possible.  And  Sabine  was  not  one 
of  those  characters,  to  whom  a  life 
of  self  abnegation  is  easy  and 
almost  involuntary.  Her  nature 
was  concentrated,  ardent ;  her  will 
rebellious  to  all  constraint,  her 
heart  eager  for  strong  affections. 
Alas !  where  could  she  have  found 
such  among  those  selfish  natures, 
reudered  still  narrower  by  a  life 
without  any  horizon  to  it  ?  None 
of  those  who  surrounded  her  ever 
even  suspected  the  craving  of  her 
heart  for  love. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  she  could 
escape  from  the  incessant  demands 
made  upon  her,  Sabine  hastily  put 
on  a  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  took 
the  road  towards  town.  She  entered 
an  obscure-looking  house,  and,  push- 
ing open  a  door,  stepped  into  a 
scantily  furnished  room,  filled  with 
sunshine.  A  very  aged  woman  was 
seated  in  an  armchair  close  by  the 
window ;  she  slowly  turned  and 
smiled  at  ber  visitor.    Sabine  ap- 

Eroached,  knelt  down,  and,  ret 
er    head     on     the    old   v 
shoulder,  remained  a 
tionless  in  an  attiti 
might  have  thought  ana 
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a  refuge.  And  vet  what  protection 
could  alio  find  there?  Thm  wad 
evident  from  the  vague,  depending 
look  tlie  old  woman  turned  upon 
her. 

Sabine  gently  caressed  her. 

"  Are  you  well  thin  morning, 
grandmamma  ?  Does  this  pleasant 
Mjuphincwarm  you?  Did  you  pass 
a  good  night  r  '* 

"  Margaret  forced  me  to  get  up, 
and  s«it  here,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
in  a  plaintive  voice.  *'  One  has 
alwass  to  do  just  as  she  wishes,  and 
\et  it  is  cruel  to  oblige  a  poor  siek 
wmnan  to  get  up  when  she  would 
rather  he  in  bed." 

**  Margaret  is*  right,  grandmamma, 
she  known  it  would  weaken  you  to 
stay  in  bed.  and  that  thi*  bright 
suiishinc  will  do  you  good.  She 
is  ho  devoted  to  you,  our  poor 
Margaret,  that  vou  must  listen  to 
her." 

"  Yes,  vee,  .  .  and  do  whatever 
the  wishes.  It  is  easy  to  say.  And 
you,  uiy  Sabine,"  said  the  old  lady, 
suddenly  directing  her  thought  tin 
her  to  whom  she  was  speaking. 
"  Do  vou  continue  to  feel  tatiptied  r 
Are  you  happy  amongst  all  those 
people  r  'lhev  love  vou,  don't 
they  ?  " 

-  Why  should  1  not  be  happy  r  " 
saiil  Sabine. 

This  falsehood,  repeated  every  day 
f«T  war*,  could  this  time  scarcilv 
pass  her  lip*.  She  haJ  not  strength 
to  say  uiure,  hut  her  poor  grand- 
mother  was  not  hard  to  convince. 

"  1  can't  stay  long.'*  said  Sabine. 
"  I  mu«t  go  back  to  the  Tou relies." 

"  It  is  a  >erv  short  visit.'1 

"  Yes.  1  kuow  it,  but  my  time 
is  not  niv  own.*' 

"  That's  true,  and  besides,  it  is 
::o  matter.     AN" hen  I  have  seen  your 

lace,  uif  Sahine,  I  hare  mv  share  of 

•  ■ 

jov  for  the  rest  of  the  dav.  It  is 
my  sun  that  wanna  me  more  than 
the  other." 

Sabine  shuddered.  This  tender 
word    from    lips    that   obeyed   an 


intellect  that  was  dead,  and  a  heart 
worn  out  by  excess  of  suffering,  was 
like  one  of  those  fitful  gleams  flash- 
ing up  from  a  lamp  that  has  died 
out,  and  is  black.  It  touched  an 
overstrained  chord,  and  again  Sabine 
rested  her  head  on  the  old  lady's 
shoulder,  and  her  tears  fell  fast. 
The  old  woman  looked  at  her  with 
a  vague  uneasiness. 

44  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  rising, 
and  drying  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of 
impatience.  "  Love  me.  1  want  it, 
grandmamma.  Love  your  child,  who 
has  but  you  in  the  world.** 

'*  Hut  me  in  the  world  PM  .  .  re- 
peated the  old  lady,  aa  if  better  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  And  then  ahe  added  in  a 
trembling,  unsteady  voice,  ta  The/ 
are  all  dead.'*  .  .  . 

*'  Yes,"  said  Sabine,  "  they  are 
all  dead,  and  those  with  whom  I 
pass  my  life  are  colder  and  more 
dead  to  me  than  those  I  visit  at  the 
cemetery.  Hut  I,  I  live  to-day. 
A  Her  so  many  years  of  torpor,  I 
feel  at  la>t  I  am  living  a  strange 
lite.  .  .  Better  be  dead  like  them 
all." 

She  took  the  wrinkled,  withered 
haiid,  and  laid  it  upon  her  heart, 
that  was  throbbing  violently  and 
rapidly,  but  seeing  her  grandmother 
was  saddened  and  perplexed,  she 
leant  down,  and  kissing  her,  said, 
*'  I  shall  come  to-morrow/' 

The  house  in  which  Sabine's 
grandmother  lived  belonged  to  an 
old  servant  of  the  family,  who  being 
married  and  without  children,  and 
having  rooms  to  let,  had  taken  upon 
herself  all  the  care  demanded  by  the 
old  ladv's  condition,  and.  this  she 
fulfilled  with  the  utmost  devotion. 
Sabine  met  in  the  passage  a  young 
workwoman,  who  also  lodged  in  the 
house.  Lucienue  was  a  delicate, 
pretty  girl  of  twenty -two,  who  for 
several  years  had  supported  her 
paralytic  mother  by  her  work.  Her 
lace  was  grave  and  gentle,  the  ias* 
press   of    suflering   had   not   yet 
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stamped  itself  in  lines  too  austere, 
as  yet  it  added  but  one  charm  more 
to  her  sweet  face.  Sabine  some- 
times went  up  to  her  when  she 
had  a  moment  to  spare  after  her 
visit  to  her  •  grandmother.  She 
brought  flowers  to  the«ick  woman,- 
who  lofed  them,  and  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  her.  The  anxieties 
of  poverty  were  too  well  known  to 
Sabine  for  her  not  to  guess  those 
of  others,  who  bore  them  without 
complaining. 

"  How  is  your  mother,  Lucienne  ?" 
she  asked'. 

"  Always  the  same,  thank  you. 
But  how  pale  you  are,  Mademoiselle 
Sabine f  you  are  ill*- 1  am  sure  you 


are. 


ii 


"  Dear  Lucienne,"  said  Sabine, 
"  you  pity  me,  and  you*  are  you  not 
suffering  ?  Come,  walk  a  little  way 
with  me,  the  air  will  do  you  good." 

"  And  my  work  ?  "  said  Lucienne, 
smiling. 

"  Oh  fyou  will  work  all  the  faster 
after.  Here,  I  shall  not  go  up  to 
see  your  mother  to-day;  you  will 
give  her  these  roses  from  me;  and 
tell  her  it  was  I  carried,  you  off." 

The  two  young  girls  exchanged 
but  few  words,  and  walked  on 
rapidly  till  they  got  out  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  little  town ; 
but  once  they  had  reached  the  path 
which,  winding  at  some  distance 
from  the  dusty  road*  conducts  to 
the  Tourelles,  those  who  prefer  a 
meandering  course  to  a  straight 
line,  they  slackened  their  pace,  and 
Sabine,  taking  her  companion's  hand, 
made  her  sit  down  by  her  side  on  a 

rsy  knoll.  There  they  talked 
a  few  minutes,-  Lucienne  de- 
scribed her  life,  which  was  quickly 
done,  for  it  was  work— always  work* 
without  other  change  than  the  cares 
of  her  little  housekeeping. 

"  Lucienne,"  suddenly  said  Sa- 
bine, looking  into  her  eyes,  "I 
never  see  you  but  in  your  mother's 
presence,  and  I  have  never  dared, 
from  fear  of  giving  her  pain,  to 


ask  you  one  question.     Are  you 
happy  ? " 

"  xes,"  said  Lucienne,  without 
hesitation. 

•  "  Is  it  quite  true  P  "  insisted  -Sa- 
bine. "  I  don't  speak  of  resignation, 
I  speak  of  happiness." 

"  I  quite  understand.  Certainly, 
when  I  was  young-  I  dreamt  of 
another  happiness  than  that  I 
have." 

"When  you  were  young?"  said 
Sabine. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  working  for 
my  mother,  and  for  myself,  that  I 
sometimes  forget  I  am  but  twenty- 
two.  I  think  the  greatest  happiness 
is  to  love.  I  love  my  mother,  and 
I  know  I  am  necessary  to  her." 

"But  excess  of  Work  is  killing 
you,"  said  Sabine,-  looking  at  the 
transparent  face  that  was  smiling 
at  her. 

"  Oh !  no,  I  am  a  little  tired, 
but  I  am  still  strong.  When  my 
mother  tells  me  she  was  never  happy 
till  now,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  move  a 
mountain.  Poor  mother,  she  has 
suffered  so'  much !  " 

11 1  understand  you,  Lucienne, 
you  are  everything  to  your  mother  ; 
this  is  happiness.  But  for  me,  I 
am  nothing  to  any  one." 

"Oh  !  Mademoiselle  Sabine."  . 

"  It  is  the  truth.  My  poor  grand-    - 
mother,  she  is  scarcely  conscious; 
she  loves  me  by  instinct  and  habit. 
If  I  did  not  come,  she  would  hardly 
notice  it,  and  would  always  say, 

•  She  will  come  to-morrow.' " 

Lucienne  sighed,  but  answered 
nothing.  Sabine  remained  motion- 
less, her  sombre  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  horizon. 

"Mademoiselle  Sabine,"  gently 
said  the  young  girl. 

And  when  she  saw  her  question- 
ing look  turned  towards  her,  she 
added,  timidly, — 

"Don't  you  believe  that  God 
loves  you?" 

"  Ob  I"  said  Sabine,  with  bitter- 
ness, u  \1  Sb  fc\o**  *&  TO^aA^  *ssa«- 
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taut,  that  I  don't  think  much  about 
it ;  the  happy  may  apeak  of  it,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  the  unhappy 
that  know  it  bent.'1 

44  Lucienne,"  said  Sabiue,  "  1 
would  not  take  from  you  a  force, 
a  consolation  you  believe  in.  I 
once  believed  so,  too.  I  believed 
in  this  force,  in  this  support,  but, 
by  dint  of  feeling  myself  alone  in 
all  the  difficult  moments  of  mv  life, 
I  believe  no  longer  in  it,  and  rely 
onlv  on  mvsclf." 

"  It  would  appear  to  me  too  sad 
and  desolate/'  said  Lucienne,  with 
a  dint  rested  look. 

'•  What  would  you  haw?  It  is 
rati,  but,  if  life  is  sad,  our  illusions 
won't  change  it.  (iood-bye,  Lu- 
cienne, forget  what  1  have  said ; 
you  see  plainly  I  am  lens  happy 
than  yon.  I  think  the  air  hat  put 
a  m»e  colour  into  vour  cheeks." 

She  went  awav.  When  a  minute 
after  she  looked  back,  I>ticicnne  waa 
standing  in  the  same  place,  lo<4iiig 
att«*r  her  with  lean  in  her  eve.". 

Sahine  came  back. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Lucieune? 
Have  I  paitii-d  you?" 

"  Oh !  no."  said  the  young  girl. 

•'  Whv,  then,  are  vou  crvini:  r" 

"  Because  1  love  vou.  and  would 
like  to  see  you  happy.* ( 

"  The  only  good  wo  can  do  each 
other  i*  to  love  each  other,"  said 
Sahine,  with  omotion ;  "ami  a  word 
like  that  v»u  have  just  spoken,  lio  a 
jjreat  giH»d  to  a  lonely  heart  like 
mine.     Adieu!" 

Half  an  h«»nr  after,  Sahine  was 
Heated  at  the  bottom  of  the  taMe 
in  the  vast  dining-room  of  the 
To  lire  lies.  She  had  no  tuvd  to 
£\\e  herself  trouble  to  di«gui*e  the 
ennitinri  she  had  g«»iu»  through. 
Who  «ai  there  to  think  of  it  ? 
Iti'sM'le*.  her  p«»wer  im«r  hrrn-lf  was 
*o  ab»olute,  that  ail  trace  of  her 
agitation  would  hate  e»eapi*d  the 
mo»t  scrutinizing  eve.  unless  rni- 
dervd    pcurt  rating    by    sympathy. 


The  affectation  with  which  she  waa 
silently  ignored,  rendered  the  hour 
of  meals  the  moat  pminful  to  her  of 
all  moments  in  the  dmv.  So  rarely 
was  a  word  addressed  to  her,  that 
when  it  did  happen,  it  at  timet  made 
her  tremble.  Madame  de  Lour- 
mont,  who  waa  uaturally  dry  and 
haughty,  waa  doubly  so  towarda 
her.  Marianne  waa  too  indolent 
to  do  anything  but  employ  the 
strength,  talents,  and  activity  of 
Sabiue  every  instant  of  the  day. 
As  to  Monsieur  de  Lourmont  him* 
self,  he  treated  her  with  a  superb 
and  crushing  politeness,  whenever 
he  deigned  to  notice  her  presence, 
which  was  not  a  daily  occurrence. 
Hut  she  had  one  consolation  — 
Juliette  loved  her. 

Sabine  was  distantly  related  to 
the  De  Ixmnnont  family  by  her 
mother  who  died  when  the  waa 
quite  a  child.  Her  father,  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  wrniy. 
was  also  dead,  and  had  left  her  with 
an  aged  grandmother  utterly  un- 
provided for.  The  old  ladv'a  health 
and  reason,  already  much  shaken 
by  a  series  of  misfortune*,  suc- 
cumbed under  this  last  blow.  Tbue 
Sabine,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  found 
herself  alone  with  a  relative,  who 
not  only  could  give  her  no  kind  of 
protection,  but  who  needed  her*, 
it  was  then  that  Leon  de  Lour- 
mont  committed  the  one  single 
reprehensible  act  that  bis  mother 
could  remember.     Contrary  to  all 

tiny  etiological  probability,  be  fell  in 
nve  with  this  young,  port  ionics* 
girl,  *  hose  l>eauty,  not  appreciable 
bv  vulgar  eyes,  did  not  even  serve 
him  as  an  eicuse.  He  would  listen 
to  no  remonstrance,  and  proposed 
to  Sabine  to  become  his  wife,  pro- 
mining  to  place  at  her  disposition  a 
sum  sufficient  for  her  grandmother  a 
support. 

What  was  his  stupefication  to 
find  bis  offer  flatly  refused.  The 
handsome  L*ron — I  be  wealthy  Leon 
— the  proprietor  of  the  Tonrelkee. 
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the  great  man  of  the  little  town, 
refused  by  a  girl  without  fortune, 
and  without  protection ! 

The  adventure  so  stunned  him, 
that  be  was  at  once  suddenly  and 
radically  cured  of  bis  love.  -It  may 
be  that  a  sick  heart  can  find  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  the  acrid  balm 
poured  into  it  by  wounded  self- 
love. 

Though  Madame  de  Lourmont 
thoroughly  rejoiced  at  this  unex- 
pected conclusion,  she  found  means 
to  reconcile  her  satisfaction  with  an 
implacable  resentment  against  her 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  She 
could  not  forgive  Sabine  for  having 
refused  her  son.  What  would  she 
have  done  had  she  accepted  him  ? 

And  so  Sabine  was  left  to  face 
alone  her  task  in  life.  Her  father 
had  bequeathed  to  her  a  tender  and 
profound  respect  for  her  aged  grand* 
mother.  She  was  a  high-souled 
girl,  and  for  all  that  she  was  so 
young,  yet  she  saw  nothing  strange 
m  having  to  support  another  exist* 
ence  that  had  her  alone  to  depend 
on.  She  tried  to  give  lessons  ;  she 
had  read  and  studied  much  alone, 
but  lacked  that  routine  of  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  inspire  methodical 
minds  with  confidence.  Besides, 
lessons  were  ill  paid.  They  might 
have  sufficed  for  herself,  Dut  her 
earnings  were  much  below  the  ex- 
penses of  the  most  modest  house- 
Keeping,  She  fought  her  battle  for 
some  time,  seeking  in  vain  some 
outlet,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found depression.  Were  she  to 
quit  the  town,  to  take  an  employ- 
ment amongst  strangers,  it  would 
have  killed  her  grandmother,  who 
regarded  her  with  the  depending 
affection  of  a  child. 

Two  or  three  years  had  passed  in 
these  struggles  and  difficulties,  when 
the  marriage  of  Leon  having  been 
decided  on,  and  his  mother,  in  the 
joy  of  her  triumph,  being  seized 
with  a  fit  of  magnanimity,  proposed 
to  Sabine  to  come  and  live  with 


her,  and  devote  her  time  to  her,  in 
exchange  for  which  she  would  allow 
her  a  salary  sufficient  to  support 
her  grandmother. 

Madame  de  Lourraont's  health 
was  weak,  her  sight  bad,  and  she 
felt  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
at  hand  a  young,  intelligent  person, 
whose  position  would  place  her 
under  her  complete  control.  Sabine 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  It  was 
not  herself  she  bad  to  consider,  but 
her  old  grandmother,  who  was  infirm 
in  mind  and  body,  and  who  had  but 
her  in  the  world.  Nor  was  it  even 
for  Sabine  a  sacrifice  so  great  as 
one  might  imagine.  A  little  sharp- 
ness in  suffering  was  not  distasteful 
to  her.  Besides,  she  had  long  since 
taken  the  measure  of  those  amongst 
whom  she  was  going  to  live,  and 
feeling  herself  very  superior  to  them, 
she  fancied  that  nothing  they  could 
do  would  be  difficult  for  her  to 
endure.  She  deceived  herself. 
Every  painful  situation  has  its 
bitter  details,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee.  However,  her  courage 
never  failed  her,  and  ber  worst  con- 
flicts had  never  other  witness  than 
herself. 

Sabine  had  now  been  several  years 
at  the  Tourelles ;  so  long  did  it 
seem  to  her,  that  she  hardly  re- 
membered having  had  any  other 
existence.  She  did  not  count  the 
days,  nor  even  the  years.  Time 
had  taken  nothing  from  her,  nor 
had  it  brought  her  anything.  Once 
or  twice,  perhaps,  she  thought  of 
tracing  on  ber  own  features  the 
slight  changes  its  passage  Had 
marked— «-a  deadlier  paleness,  thin- 
ner form. 

One  day,  however,  she  saw,  among 
the  thick  brown,  one  white  hair. 
She  did  not  even  think  of  saying, 
"  Already ! n  and  felt  neither  sorry 
nor  glad.  Who  would  notice  it  ? 
No  one.  And  for  herself,  what 
change  could  she  expect  from  the 
flight  of  her  youth  P  Had  she  felt 
her  soul  grow  old,  felt  it  cool  down, 
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become  benumbed,  lose  some  of  its 
power  of  I it\*  and  suffering,  perhaps 
hlie  might  have  rejoiced ;  but  it 
seemed  that  iu  advauciug  towards 
that  ago  when  calmness  ought  to 
be  the  reward  of  preceding  strug- 
gle*, it  bream  c.  thin  poor  soul,  more 
i  nt  met  able  and  rebellious. 

Marianne's  grace  and  beauty  bad 
at  tint  attracted  Sabine.  The  con- 
templation of  bi-auty  was  not  merely 
a  simple  enjoyment  to  her,  her  moral 
nature  wad  a  fleeted  by  it.  it  was 
beatitude  and  peace  to  her.  Site 
thi'iiL'ht  if  she  could  nee  around 
Lit  only  pure  linen  and  harmonious 
ei»lour>,  that  sweetness,  and  serenity 
of  soul  would  have  been  ea*v  to 
Iht.  S.ibine  had  uerer  seen  the 
ii.aftrrpit'ceB  of  art,  and  the  nature 
hi.e  wan  acquainted  with  was  merely 
wiid  and  pimple.  No  \a*t  horizon 
h.id  ever  extended  itself  to  her  eve, 
but  tdic  carried  within  herself  an 
ardent  imagination  wl.j.h,  iu  her 
ignorance  of  the  real  world.  cnaud 
t'«r  her  an  ideal  one,  by  whose  stan- 
dard she  ini-a-ured  cvcnti.ing.  The 
contrasts  were  so  uttrr  between  this 
wi-rld  and  the  one  (die  was  liting 
in.  that  it  never  entered  her  head 
tn  ctiinparr  them. 

The  attraction  the  at  first  frit 
to -.tarda  t'  etoung  wife  had  ehangrd 
into  ind;  (fen-nee  and  contempt.  She 
luokctl  on  her  as  a  tort  of  flower, 
graft  ful  and  a^neablc  to  the  *itfht, 
one  ••!'  .\h'»Mi  Ui'thiug  could  bv  asked 
but  to  eliarm  the  eve,  and  so  the 
lent  inTM-lf  easily  to  her  part  which 
c<iii!>:.-:ed  in  sparing  her  all  fatigue 
and  ennui. 

Accordingly,  among  all  tho«e  who 
surrounded  her,  Sabine  fouiid  not 
ii.e  l.eart  or  mind  that  respouded 
to  i.<-r  uvn. 

M  l>4\enne.«,  on  the  day  ap- 
p  r..ti'd,  again  iiiade  his  appraranee 
At  tie  Tourrlle*.  Hip  oKj  sehuol- 
ti  How  re<  <>iied  him  with  the  bene- 
%1'ieiit  condescension  of  old  times, 
sh'iwni  him  iu  detail  his  stabler. 
Lis    dug*,   even    his    poultry -jard, 


which  contained  some  rare  speci- 
mens that  he  was  ver?  proud  of. 
He  showed  him  the  embellish  menu 
be  had  already  made  to  the  Tou- 
rellejs  described  those  he  still 
counted  on  making,  and  took  his 
silence  for  admiration.  Then  per- 
ceiving that  perhaps  bia  con r enac- 
tion had  been  too  exclusively  per- 
sonal, he  asked  a  few  questions  aa 
to  the  life  ho  had  led  since  tbeir 
separation,  contentiug  himself  with 
the  most  evasive  or  the  moat  laconic 
answer  »*. 

"  1  travelled  in  my  early  youth/' 
said  he,  coming  by  an  irresistible 
bent  to  what  concerned  himself.  "It 
is  indi;«|K>nsabltt  for  a  man  who 
witdie*  to  enlarge  his  miud  and  the 
circle  of  bis  ideas.  A  man  who 
has  not  travelled  haa  no  point  of 
comparison,  aud  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  his  own  concerns,  and 
of  things  under  his  eyes.  Travel- 
ling has  a  singular  power  of  form- 
ing the  judgment,  where  there  is 
the  faculty  of  observation.  But  a 
moment  comes  when  a  man  must 
settle  down,  and  concentrate  his 
aetivity.  A  married  man  owes 
hiiiiM'If  to  his  family  and  to  hie 
estate.  1  shall  scarcelv  quit  again 
this  little  corner  of  earlL — I  belong 
to  it.,f 

The  announcement  of  dinner  put 
an  eud  to  this  conversation,  which 
Paul  bore  with  an  ill-disguised 
impatience,  which  his  interlocutor 
must  have  aeeu  had  his  faculty  of 
ob*- nation  been  as  developed  aa  he 
thought.  Placed  beside  Marianne, 
he  found  her  still  more  charming 
than  he  had  supposed.  He  endea- 
voured to  talk  to  her.  She  an- 
swered little,  but  her  voice  waa 
sweet.  A  man  must  have  been 
blind,  or  pitiless  as  a  pedant,  to 
pr revue  that  what  she  said  was,  to 
say  the  least,  very  insignificant, 
and  Paul  took  pood  care  not  to 
admit  this  to  himself.  Seated  at 
the  ft  her  end  of  the  table,  Sabine 
hardly  raised  her  eyes,  and  appeared 
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absorbed  in  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  her  little  pupil  within  the 
bounds  of  decorum. 

A  dispute  breaking  out  at  the 
dessert,  the  poor  governess  was  un- 
able to  quiet  down  the  explosion. 

Marianne  turned  her  blue  lan- 
guishing eyes  towards  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  Madame  de  Lour- 
mont  cast  an  angry  look  at  Sabine. 

"  A  person  with  a  little  tact," 
said  she,  in  an  under  voice,  but  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  heard;  "  could 
prevent  these  disagreeable  Scenes. 
It  needs  only  a  little  management." 

"  Sabine  is  sometimes  too  severe/' 
added  the  young  mother. 

At  these  words  Juliette,  who 
was  on 'the  point  of  yielding,  find- 
ing herself  backed  by  the  maternal 
authority,  gained  new  courage  for 
resistance. 

44  You  see,"  said  she,  ill  a  little 
rebellious  way,  "mamma  is  much 
kinder  than  you." 

This  slight  incident  attracted 
attention.  They  laughed,  and  Sa- 
bine, who  at  first  blushed,  turned 
pale  on  meeting  Paul's  look  fixed 
on  ber  with  malevolent  curiosity* 
8he  did  not,  in  fact;  please  him. 
The  rigid,  disagreeable  post  of 
governess  inspired  him  with  aver- 
sion, but  now  it  served  as  a  set-off 
to  the  mother's  grace,  who,  for  her 
part,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  smile 
and  to  caress.  Instinctively  Sabine 
understood  all  this.  She  felt  irri- 
tated, but  scorn  prevailed  over 
anger. 

44  Poor  doll,"  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  at  Marianne,  *'  she  has  not 
respect  enough  for  her  own  child 
to  keep  her  from  humiliating  in 
her  presence  the  person  to  whom 
she  confides  her." 

The  shock  she  had  just  ex- 
perienced, and  the  constraint  that 
nad  preceded  and  followed  it,  put 
her  nerves  into  a  painful  state  of 
tension.  She  could  not  isolate  her- 
self from  what  was  passing  around 
her.    All  her  will  to  do  so  was 


powerless.  In  spite  of  herself,  she 
heard  every  word  exchanged  be- 
tween Marianne  and  M.  Davennes. 
She  felt  each  shade  of  tone,  and 
these  tones  exasperated  her.  What 
inanity  in  the  words  of  the  young 
wife,  what  tender  deference  in 
those  of  her  companion  I 

Uow  he  endeavoured,  when 
answering  her,  to  infer  a  pro- 
founder  or  more  delicate  meaning 
in  what  she  said  than  she  attached 
to  it}  and  which,  most  likely,  she 
never  seized  in  the  flattering  echo 
that  gave  her  back  her  thought 
thus  transformed.  Sabine  felt  re- 
lieved when  at  last  they  rose  from 
table,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
assembled  in  the  salon  she  made 
an  effort  to  escape;  but,  as  she 
placed  ber  hand  upon  the  handle 
of  the  door,  an  imperious  voice 
arrested  her, 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  master 
of  the  house,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  serve  the  coffee ;  you  know  it 
fatigues  my  wife." 

This  was  one  of  Le'on's  mean 
revenges.  He  bad  never  forgiven 
himself  for  having  thought  of 
marrying  Sabine,  but  he  forgave 
her  still  less  for  refusing  him  when 
he  did  deign  to  stoop  so  low.  He 
made  it  a  practice  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  make  her  feel  she 
was  merely  an  humble  dependent 
in  his  house.  Whenever  he  could 
anticipate  any  will  of  hers  and 
frustrate  the  execution  of  it  by 
expressing  some  opposite  will  of 
his  own,  he  never  missed  doing  so ; 
and,  each  time,  felt  that  he  was 
recovering  in  his  own  estimation 
the  ground  this  unlucky  recollec- 
tion made  him  lose.  Sabine  had 
become  used  to  these  proceedings, 
and  always  yielded  without  betray- 
ing any  annoyance ;  in  reality  these 
paltry  triumphs  touched  her  but 
slightly,  and  she  felt  by  no  means 
humiliated  by  them.  But,  on  this 
day,  the  pin-pricks  that  generally 
were  blunted  by  her  indifference 
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made  her  inwardly  shudder  aa  if 
Iter  soul  had  been  laid  bare.  She 
poured  out  the  coffee  with  a  hand 
no  unsteady,  that  Madame  de  Lour- 
mont's  voice  waa  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  drawing-room  to  the 
other,  sharply  reprimanding  her 
for  her  awkwardness.  Then  ahe 
had  to  get  up  to  preaent  a  cup  to 
the  visitor,  who  took  it  without 
even  looking  at  her.  At  last,  at 
lust  she  wait  able  to  go  and  take 
refuge  in  her  own  room.  There, 
ahe  sat  down  close  to  the  window, 
and  for  a  moment  rested  her  burn* 
ing  head  upon  her  hands.  When 
she  felt  herself  a  little  oooled  and 
calmed  down,  she  opened  her 
seeretarv  and  took  out  of  a  secret 
drawer  a  little  manuscript,  which 
she  crumpled  between  her  lingers 
as  if  to  destroy  it,  but  changing 
her  mind,  she  unfolded  it,  and 
began  reading  in  a  loud  voice — 

<)  Poet,  whrn  inr  sml  is  weary, 

Sivking  fir  li^ht ; 
When  all  niv   Java  14&.**  slow  aud 
drearv. 
An  one  ling  ni^ht. 

Wh«n  to  my  heart's  expiring  breath 

No  heart  replie*; 
Hut  Kidiir-ti,  inrin tie  a«  death, 
l'|«»n  nie  li«v*. 

When   tearing   world*   uf  love   re- 
pre-**.eij, 

Within.  unknown, 
I  £*»  my  •'••!  1  way  un>:are**eJ, 

I'nltiVi  «l.  uluiiti. 

U  |\»-t.  then  1  take  your  bonk. 

A  iid  «»tt  I  m-eni 
1*. ,  -«■«■  V"H  with  mine  eves  that  h»»k 

Into  vo'ir  ilrt-ain. 

To   <u»*   ynQ   with   mine   eyes   that 

Wil'p. 

While  they  divine 
Y •  •  1 1 r  oiitu'iiig  *.ul.  that  know*  the 
•iifp 
Sileneif  of  mine. 

O  ]  i«-t,  -iiiur  high  fk-.ul.  I  know 

N  l«»ne!y,  t««»i 
1*  t..|iit*iiiu«ii  au«wiT»  mo,  atth* -ugh 

Indeed,  it  knew. 


How,  from  the  desert,  joyless,  long;. 

Life  stems  to  me; 
To  the  high  desert  of  yonr  song 

I  love  to  ilee. 

And  then,  O  Poet,  all  your  voice 

Fails  not  to  give 
A  new  strange  life*  that  I  rejoice 

To  take  and  live ; 

It  bids  my  sonl  no  longer  grope. 

I  moveless  on  earth, 
But  rise  to  holier  love  and  hope 

Of  greater  worth. 
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It  teaches  me  a  faith  so 

And  wide,  and  sweet. 
That,  living  still  on  earth,  I  fly 

With  wings  for  feet. 

Believing  better,  it  would  seem— 

Yea,  tor  faith  given, 
O  IWt,  to  your  Tody  dream. 

In  God's  great  heaven. 

41  My  beautiful  dream !  '*  aaid  ahe, 
was  this  how  it  waa  to  end? 
Could  I  have  believed  when  I 
wrote  these  verses  that  he,  to 
whom  they  wen*  addressed,  should 
one  day  meet  me,  and  feel  only 
scorn  for  me  ?  I  am  now  glad  I 
did  not  send  them  to  him,  aa  for 
one  moment  I  had  the  mad  idea 
of  doing.  He  would  have  treated 
them  as  the  foolUh  fane?  of  a 
romantic  brain,  and  I  should  have) 
been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery. What  doee  it  signify  to 
me,  besides,  that  I  should  be  mis- 
judged by  him  ?  Did  I  ever  wish 
to  make  myself  known  to  him  P 
I  don't  think  so,  or  if  I  ever  de- 
sired it,  it  nan  involuntarily;  every 
one  dreams  his  absurd  dream  one* 
in  life.  Mine  is  over — that's  all.-' 
And  yet  how  was  it  possible  abe 
hliMiild  not  regret  a  dream  thai  had 
tilled  the  place  of  friend  to  her  in 
hrr  solitude f  It  was  no  very  lively 
j  >y  she  expected  from  it,  but  only 
the  mysterious  joy  of  fceliug  there 
is  one  other  soul  in  the  world  that 
lues  the  same  life  ours  doe*.  Why 
had  he  come,  this  man  whom  abe 
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had  held  as  a  brother,  and  who  was 
now  but  a  stranger  P  Why  bad  he 
not  gone  on  as  the  unknown  friend, 
whose  voice  woke  up  within  her 
such  deep  echoes  ?  Since  she  was 
to  lose  him  when  she  met  him, 
why  was  be  not  one  of  the  dead 
that  to  her  were  ever  living,  while 
now  he  .  .  . 

"Oh!  this  is  solitude,  the  real 
solitude  that  begins  for  me  to-day," 
she  cried  in  an  impulse  of  passionate 
distress.  "  My  God  1  could  not  this 
suffering  at  least  have  been  spared 
me?" 

And  it  was  true,  Sabine  had  lost 
by  having  met  him,  her  only  friend) 
a  friend  who  did  not  know  his 
power,  but  who  had,,  up  to  this  day, 
saved  her  from  discouragement  and 
weariness,  that  worst  form  of  dull 
misfortune.  All  that  could  be  done 
for  her  he  had  done.  He  had  kept 
alive  in  her  the  fire  of  generous 
emotions,  the  love  of  the  ideal,  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  that 
freshness  of  soul  that  comes  from 
the  hope  it  carries  within  it,  per- 
haps unconsciously. 

When  Sabine  bad  re-read  Paul 
Davennes'  first  books*  and  thought 
to  herself  that  this  was  a  living 
being,  young,  full  of  future,  who 
had  felt,  thought,  written  these 
things,  the  earth  seemed  more  hos- 
pitable to  her,  the  sun  more  bright, 
the  air  she  breathed  more  full  of 
life.  She  had  no  hope  of  ever  see' 
ing  him,  but  she  knew  there  was 
a  time  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  gloomy,  deserted  streets  of  the 
little  town,  and  this  thought  lent 
them  a  kind  of  charm.  In  ex- 
change for  all  this,  she  had  done 
for  him  all  that  she  could  do.  She 
had  watched  over  and  tended  his 
mother's  grave  as  she  had  her  own 
father's. 

No  doubt,  in  some  innermost 
recess  of  her  soul,  was  hidden  a 
secret  force,  faith  in  the  reality  of 
an  invisible  interchange  between 
two  spirits,  which,  without  any  ex- 


ternal bond,  live  the  same  life.  She 
believed,  without  confessing  it  to 
herself,  that  the  man  whose  thought 
was,  as  it  were,  the  enlarged  focus 
of  her  own  would)  if  some  day  he 
chanced  to  meet  her,  feel  himself 
drawn  towards  her  by  a  sympathy 
of  which  she  alone  had  the  secret. 
This  was  why  when  she  found  bim 
indifferent,  and  even  ill-disposed- 
towards  her,  she  had  experienced 
a  strange  inward  commotion.  It 
was  a  last  support  that  had  sud- 
denly slipped  away  from  her,  and 
she  cried  out*  "  Now  the  real  soli- 
tude begins  1" 

Sabine  returned  to  the  drawing* 
room,  looking  all  the  colder  and 
more  impenetrable  for  having  been 
so  deeply  moved,  and  there  resumed 
her  silent  part.  She  was  made  to 
place  herself  at  the  piano,  and 
asked  to  play  a  sonato  of  Bee- 
thoven's. She  played  it  with  perfect 
brilliancy,  but  without  one  touch 
of  her  souh  Had  all  been  poured 
into  it,  who  there  would  have 
understood  ?  They  might  have 
been  surprised  not  to  find  the 
skilful  but  indifferent  instrument 
they  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and  • 
so  she  interpreted  coldly  the 
thought  of  the  master,  though  all 
the  while  his  grand,  sad,  passionate 
soul  palpitated  within  hers ;  they 
hardly  thanked  her.  It  was  what 
she  had  wished,  and  yet  it  raised 
one  revolt  more  which  she  had  to 
master. 

"  I  adore  music,"  said  Marianne, 
when  Sabine  quitted  the  piano, 
"  but  I  can't  play,  it  fatigues  me 
too  much.  When  you  put  your 
whole  soul  into  it,  it  kills  you." 

Then  Sabine  heard  her  speak  of 
her  favourite  works  in  the  words 
she  herself  had  used  in  her  rare 
momenta  of  familiar  talk.  Tbe 
astonishment  she  felt  almost  sus- 
pended her  irritation.  How  had 
the  wish  to  please,  the  desire  of 
producing  an  effect*  iito&^c&i  w 
complete  a  ta&Tuataimt&BrcL  v&>  ^* 
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vouni;  thoughtless,  list  loss  woman  ? 
Marianne's  checks  were  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  ki lulled,  and  Paul 
Da  venues  seemed  fascinated.  Sa- 
bine turned  to  look  at  a  face  that 
it  he  seldom  sought  to  question, 
I. con's,  on  which  she  expected  to 
see  surprise  or  vexation,  but  there 
she  found  the  usual  self- satisfied, 
com  fort  able  look  that  was  its 
habitual  exnresMon,  and  she  turned 
away  impatiently.  AN" hat,  then, 
would  it  take  to  disturb  this  heavy 
somnolent  nature?  Was  this  quie- 
tude due  to  pride  or  the  dulness  of 
his  ci incept  ion  \  Sabine  resolved 
not  to  meddle  in  it,  to  take  no  part 
in  the  inner  drama  that  perhaps 
was  about  to  be  played  under  her 
t-tes.  but  in  thought  chc  could  be 
no  stranger  to  it,  and  her  soul  was 
sh;ikeii  to  it.<*  \cry  centre. 

On  returning  to  her  own  room, 
she  took  her  journal,  and  wrote  at 
tiie  head  id'  a  blank  page,  "  A  cruel 
evening  ....*'  then  she  blotted 
out  the  Murdii,  and  contented  her- 
self with  a  simple  memorandum, 
htirh  as  she  most  frequently  wrote 
hi  nee  the  habit  of  suffering  had 
taken  from  her  the  ueccssitv  of 
pouring  fUt  luT  whole  heart.  The 
t'av  at'ti  r.  however,  .-he  again  t<»>  k 
the  journal  and  wrote  these  word*: 

"  I  am  sum-ring,  but  wherefore? 
AVlut  i*  there  new  in  my  position  ? 
Why  si  i  mi  id  my  heart  be  more  em- 
bitN-red  thnn  it  was  before  this 
rvi -iiiii-;  r  lhd  I  antieipate  any. 
thing  from  it  r  Am  I  not  \et 
broken  into  inv  solitude  r  Let  me 
»••■•,  I  »i'!i  to  render  an  at-eo'int 
to  iii\«i!f  ot  what  m  j  HH-int;  within 
iiif.  and  for  tl.is  purpose  In  subject 
im-i-lf    to    a    severe    examination. 

■ 

An  enemv  discovered  is  half  tan- 
<\  . ■*!  rd.     I  want   tti  find  cut  what 

Im*  element  o|  trouble  IP,  that  has 
c-iiie  to  disturb  niv  heart  after  I 
Lid  succeeded  in  lulling  it  a«lt-cp, 
it  nlher  in  chinrofiTmmg  it. 
W 1. 1 1. re  i«  it.  that  i»mee  thiM* 
three  da%a  il  l.aa  regained  a  faculty 


of  suffering  bo  intense  P  What  haa 
passed  that  concerns  meP  Nothing 
absolutely  nothiug.  If  M.  Da- 
vennes  ia  to  me  but  a  aeareelr 
courteous  stranger,  Paul  Davennes* 
book?*  remain  to  me  with  their 
familiar,  and  loved  thoughts,  their 
accents  that  go  to  my  soul,  and  th*) 
treasurer  of  moral  truth  I  found 
in  them.  If  all  this  belongs  still 
to  me,  I  am  no  poorer  than  I  was 
throe  days  ago. 

14  Hut  does  it  all  belong  to  mo 
still  ?  To  say  so  would  be  to  de- 
lude myself.  I  know  in  m?  con- 
science that  were  1  to  try  merely 
to  o|N*n  one  of  his  books,  I  should 
feel  they  were  nothing  to  me.  It 
would  be  cowardice  to  dissimulate 
this  to  mvself.  Well,  and  after  ? 
Shall  the  loss  of  an  imaginary  good 
make  that  courage  yield  that  was 
built  up  ho  slowly  f  No,  I  shall  be 
able  to  renounce  this  phantom  of 
sympathy.  I  shall  learn  to  be  alone 
in  all  the  reality  of  the  word,  with- 
out again  seeking  an  illusion  to 
support  me.  I  am  strong,  and  can 
keep  tnv  secret  to  mvself,  so  that 
none  shall  have  the  right  to  smile 
at  it." 

Then  Sabine  brought  some  logs 
of  wood,  which  she  piled  up  in  her 
chimney,  to  kindle  a  fire  to  burn  in 
it  tin  me  pages  of  her  journal  that 
referred  to  l'aul  Daveunes*  works ; 
but  when  the  moment  came  to 
burn,  she  hesitated  to  destroT  all 
that  remained  to  her  of  one  period 
of  her  life,  and  contented  herself 
with  carefully  blotting  out  his 
i:ame  mid  the  quotations  which 
might  identify  him. 

Thai  evening  was  s  type  of  many 
other*.  Gradually  Sabine  accus* 
turned  herself  to  this  new  suffering: 
a  kind  of  tierce  pleasure  succeeded 
remit  in  her  proud  soul.  To  ht 
despi-cd  by  the  man  she  alone  could 
understand  and  judge,  to  see  him 
filled  with  admiration  for  a  person 
she  herself  deapisrd,  this  was  a 
strange  position,  ttbe  felt  all  within 
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her  bruised  and  lacerated.  She  felt 
herself  living,  but  what  a  life !  Were 
it  not  better  the  dead  calm  that  had 
preceded  it  ? 

What  was  saddest  of  all  was  that 
her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
bitterness  and  contempt,  no  part 
left  for  gentler  feelings.  Contempt 
for  all,  and  scorn  for  herself,- that 
she  should  so  long  have  been  able 
to  feed  upon  a  falsehood.  Her 
dream !  now  she  hated  it,  and 
could  not  pardon  herself  for  having 
so  long  surrendered  herself  to  it, 
She  had  no  pity  for  others,  nor  for 
herself. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  she  should 
have  appeared  unamiable,  almost 
repulsive,  in  the  eyes  of  Paul.  He 
rarely  addressed  a  word  to  her,  and 
only  when  by  not  doing  so  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  marked  act  of 
impoliteness.  On  these  occasions 
his.  con  strained  voice  and  icy  man- 
ner were  felt  by  all,  So  that 
Marianne  said  one  day  in  her  half? 
mocking,  half-careless  way, — 

"  Sabine,  Monsieur  Davennes 
considers  you  the  quintessence  of 
governesses.  He  says,  when  you 
are  present,  he  feels  himself  forced 
to  weigh  each  of  his  words  from 
fear  of  displeasing  or  scandalizing 
you.  I  have  assured  him  that  it 
is  not  to  him  alone  you  are  severe, 
that  no  one  finds  favour  in  your 
eyes." 

Paul  was  for  a  moment  embar- 
rassed at  this  speech,  he  was  too 
generous  to  find  pleasure  in  humili- 
ating a  person  whom  he  saw  in  a 
false  and  dependent  position,  but 
Sabine's  haughty  look  soon  brought 
back  the  feeling  of  hostility  with 
which  she  inspired  him. 

He  bowed,  saying  in  a  jesting 
tone, — 

"  Mademoiselle  Sabine  will,  1 
trust,  see  only  a  homage  in  this 
fear  of  displeasing  her." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Sabine,  rising  to 
leave  the  room,  "I  see  nothing 
whatever  in  it." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Paul  now  scarcely  quitted  the 
Tourelles.  Whenever  a  rare  even- 
ing passed  without  him,  dreariness 
and  drowsiness  reigned  in  the  large 
salonr  and  the  hours  dragged  slowly 
on  till  time  came  to  retire,  without 
an  instant's  animation  or- gaiety 
haying  broken  the  monotony.  These 
evenings  were  rare,  and  only  served 
to  enhance  the  charm  of  the  others. 

One  evening,  Marianne  asked 
U.  Davennes  to  read  some  of  his 
poetry.  IJe  hesitated  at  first,  then 
said  that  he  would  with  pleasure 
read  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  as 
these  he  could  more  easily  forget 
were  his  own.  Marianne  blushed 
to  have  to  confess  that  she  had  not 
the  yolume  in  question,  and  Paul 
promised  to  bring  it  the  next  day. 

"  But,"  said  she,  suddenly, "  there 
is  no  occasion  to  wait  till  to-morrow. 
Sabine,  you  certainly  have  this  col- 
lection, I  saw  the  volume  in  your 
room,  why  not  tell  us  so  at  once  ?  " 

Sabine  hesitated,  then  taking 
Juliette  with  her,  she  placed  the 
little  volume  in  her  hands,  telling 
her  to  give  it  to  M.  Davennes. 

"  Are  we  to  wait  for  Mademoiselle 
Sabine  ?  "  asked  Paul. 

"No,"  said  Juliette,  "  Bhe  is 
staying  in  her  room  to  write." 

"  This  is  polite,"  said  Marianne, 
in  a  piqued  tone. 

Paul  said  nothing,  and  tried  to 
persuade  himself  that  this  proceed- 
ing was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him, 
but  he  could  not  hide  from  himself 
the  trouble  he  had  in  recovering 
that  inner  equilibrium  necessary  to 
read  effectively.  The  volume  that 
had  been  handed  to  him  was  ele- 
gantly bound,  and  as  he  turned 
over  the  pages,  to  gain  time  to 
recover  his  self-possession,  while 
pretending  to  look  for  something 
that  might  suit  his  audience,  he 
noticed  that  certain  passages  v  i 
underlined,  and  that  several  pi 
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were  marked  with  a  cross ;  they 
were  for  the  motit  part  those  he 
hi  mar  It"  considered  his  best,  those 
that  came  from  what  waft  deepest 
and  truest  in  his  nature.  He 
was  struck  by  this  coincidence, 
but  rather  disagreeably  than  flat- 
ten ugly.  Sabine  was  so  antipa- 
thetic to  him,  that  to  have  been 
understood  bv  her.  almost  disen- 
ehanted  him  with  himself,  or  at 
least  with  his  poetry.  Hie  did  not 
make  her  appearance  again  that 
evening,  and  the  reading  wan  not 
successful.  Leon  and  his  mother 
maintained  a  prudent  silence,  com- 
promised tiow  and  then  by  some 
ill-Mip  pre  used  yawn«*.  All  that  was 
artifieial  Marianne  found  charming, 
but  hail  not  ouee  the  good  fortune 
to  fix  her  admiration  on  a  really 
tine  passage,  l'aul,  feeling  that  he 
wan  reading  in  an  intelleetual  divert, 
flowed  the  honk,  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  «m  without  ftlfendiiig  hi*  hearers. 
After  this  unfortunate  ordeal  he 
r»inuined  more  s»ilent  than  usual, 
anil  \ri\  earlier  than  was  his 
custom. 

Two  days  after,  coming  into  the 
Kii>>n,  SaSine  f*und  M.inanne  sur- 
r<'' tin  ltd  with  botiks,  the  leaves  of 
wh-eh  she  wai  cutting. 

"  I  ha\e  had  all  M.  Davcnr.es' 
w i irks  si-nt  to  me,  it  was  rvailv 
a  shame  i.ot  to  have  had  them,  ami 
a*  lir  himself  has  presented  me  with 
hi*  la>t  work,  I  have  two  enpir*  of 
it.  It  !•*  a  psyeln>logi<al  novel,  and 
appear*  to  be  charming.  Here. 
Sahine.  tike  the  copy  1  bought, 
and  ria«l  it." 

"Thank  vou.  I  don't  wish  to 
read   it." 

"hYa!!%.  What  is  the  meauii  g 
of  this  contempt  r 

"  I  prefer  not  to  nad  novels." 

"  l**M»r  Sabine'  ix-rliap*  you  an1 
right,  it  mav  be  better  for  vou." 
saM   the   ^oiing   wife. 

\\\  ere  did  »?n<  Irani  this  Mjddeii 
a»'d  ci  i;el  st  mi  at1^  :   S.iImim  locked 

■  W  w 

at     her.   and    wa»    ►'ruck    bv    the 


change,  the  restless,  feverish  ei- 
pression ;  her  eyes,  formerly  so 
calm,  now  shone,  not  like  two  stars, 
but  like  two  torches  lit  by  the 
troubled  fire  of  passion. 

"Ah!"  she  resumed,  in  a  voice 
unlike  her  own,  "  all  romances  are 
pale  beside  real  life." 

Sabine  felt  an  insurmountable 
dread  of  hearing  more. 

14  (live  it !  "  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  hand,  and  quitted  the  room, 
taking  the  book  with  her,  which  she 
flung  upon  her  table. 

When  Paul  came  the  neit  day, 
Sabine  was  in  the  salon;  she  rose, 
a! id  left  at  once,  leaving  bira  and 
Marianne  trte-a-Utet  and  returning 
to  her  own  room,  shut  the  door 
behind  her  viuleutly.  After  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  windows,  trying 
to  read  one  book  after  another,  and 
flinging  each  aside,  she  sat  down 
before  her  de*k,  and  wrote,  with  a 
feverish  hand,  verses  that  came 
without  effort  to  her  pen-  When 
she  read  them  over,  they  seemed 
detestable  to  her.  A  present,  actual 
sutrering.  is  a  bad  inspiration,  espe- 
cially when  bitter  and  exasperated; 
it  is  the  memory  of  a  suffering  ap- 
peased or  vanquished,  that  makes 
the  poetry  in  which  we  love  to  find 
our  own  griefs  ideal i led.  Sjbinr 
had  not  \et  reached  the  hour  when 

■ 

she  could  liNik  back  on  what  she 
had  experienced  to  draw  out  its 
essence.  The  moment  hsd  not  yet 
come  when  the  drop  of  bitter 
water  becomes  a  pearl. 

The  thoughts  that  rushed  ta- 
rn ultuouslv  over  her  soul  were  trou- 
bled and  discordant.  She  could  not 
understand  it.  and  fancied  her  talent 
was  deserting  her,  that  talent  which 
none  kuew  of,  and  which  had  so 
of'tvti  been  her  consolatiou.  She 
turned  awav  from  her  desk  as  frooi 
another  friend  that  would  betray 
her.  At  the  moment  the  m»i«e 
of  steps  was  heard,  and  some  one 
ifiti -atientU  pushed  the  door  which 
Sabine  had  lucked. 
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"  Open,  open  quickly,"  cried 
Juliette,  in  a  voice  at  once  im- 
perious and  coaxing. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the 
little  girl  hurriedly  explained  that 
they  were  going  to  take  a  drive  to- 
show  the  country  to  M.  Davennes, 
that  her  mother  wished  to  take  her 
with  her,  but  she  had  first  to  make 
her  toilette,  and  she  could  not  find 
her  maid. 

"  Come,  help  me,"  she  added,  in 
an  entreating  voice,  "  else  I  shall  be 
late,  and  they  won't  wait  for  me.'f 

Sabine  followed  her.  Juliette's 
impatience  and  agitation  made  the 
toilette  a  more  tedious  affair  than  it 
should  have  been,  and  perhaps  also 
Sabine's  trembling  bauds. 

A  voice  was-  heard,  and  the  child 
bounded  out  of  the  room  before 
the  last  ribbon  was  tied,  but  she 
ran  back  almost  immediately,  and 
threw  her  two  arms  round  her 
governess's  neck  to  thank  her. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  new  farm," 
she  said,  "  and  shan't  be  back  till 
night.  I  shall  not  take  my  lesson 
to-day.  Mamma  bid  me  tell  you  that 
you  are  free." 

•  Free !  the  word  sounded  like  a 
sarcasm.  Free  from  what  ?  why  ? 
wherefore?  What  could  she  do 
with  this  hour's  liberty  which  no 
affection,  no  joy,  claimed.  Her 
grandmother  did  not  expect  her. 
She  had  seen  her  in  the  morning, 
and  this  daily  visit  sufficed  to  satisfy 
her.  Beading  was  impossible,  and 
solitude  frightened  her ;  she  dreaded 
nothing  more  than  a  tHe-k-tite  with 
herself. 

"  Don't  be  sad  when  I  am  so 
happy,"  said  Juliette,  again  kissing 
her. 

And  Sabine  felt  less  sad  as  she 
returned  her  kiss.  The  words 
showed  she  had  been  guessed  by 
this  child,  spoiled,  capricious,  but 
ever,  for  her,  full  of  impetuous  affec- 
tion, and  for  a  moment  the  weight 
was  lifted  that  had  been  sinking 
her  down.    Returning  to  her  room, 


she  heard  Madame  de  Lourmont 
say  to  Marianne,  in  a  voice  whose 
tone  made  her  shudder, — 

44  Won't  you  wait  for  Leon  to  go 
out  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Marianne,  in  a. 
careless  tone,  "we  should  be  too 
late,  it  would  be  dark  before  we 
should  see  anything.  Night  comes 
on  soon  in  September." 

•'  You  know  perfectly  well  that,  to- 
day, he  said  he  would  be  in  early." 

"  He  said  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
me." 

"  What !  He  said  it  to  both  of 
us  at  breakfast." 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  it," 
replied  Marianne,  "but  in  any  case 
it  would  be  too  late.  The  carriage 
is  waiting  for  us.  Go,  Juliette,  my 
love,  get  in  first." 

Passing;  by  her  mother-in-law 
without  looking  at  her,  Marianne 
stepped  into  the  carriage  where  the 
child  had  already  taken  her  place, 
Paul  followed,  and  Sabine  saw  the 
three  set  off,  happy,  gay,  and 
smiling.  Then  she  heard  Madame 
de  Lourmont's  slow  step  going  up 
to  her  room,  and  her  heart  ached 
with  a  presentiment  of  misery. 

She  looked  for  a  book  to  be  the 
companion  of  her  solitary  walk. 
Paul  Davennes*  last  work  was  lying 
on  the  table.  She  took  it  up,  and 
walked  out  rapidly.  In  taking  this 
volume,  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom, 
she  simply  obeyed  the  unreflecting, 
imperious  wish  to  recall  once  more 
the  impressions  of  former  days. 
She  wished  to  forget  the  present, 
and  become  absorbed  in  a  dis- 
interested return  to  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  which  used  to  be 
the  source  of  such  happiness.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  forget  the 
Tourelles  and  its  inmates  for  a  few 
hours,  Marianne  above  all,  and  the 
new  guest,  whose  arrival  had  cost 
her  her  one  sole  joy.  It  would  be 
rest  if  she  could  but  get  back  her 
old  habits  of  mind,  could  relax  this 
cruel  tension,  and  calm  herself  br 
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a  complete  oblivion  of  herself,  her 
deceptions,  and  her  sufferings.  Be- 
sides, none  could  deprive  her  of  tho 
privilege  of  being  the  only  one  in 
the  house  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  thought  of  this  book?  If 
the  man  was  nothing  to  her,  the 
thinker  at  all  events  belonged  to 
her.  It  was  him  she  was  to  find 
again,  and  it  was  for  him  she  wished 
to  forget  all. 

Sabine  glided  out  of  the  park ; 
she  no  longer  despised  her  hours 
liberty  now  that  she  had  found  em- 
ployment for  it.  She  wanted  uir, 
ppace,  movement.  She  wanted  to 
get  back  to  herself  by  getting  back 
her  faith,  her  thoughts,  her  life  of 
former  da  vs.  The  Paul  Da  vermes, 
who  at  this  moment  was  listening 
t<>  Marianne,  looking  at  her  smile, 
was  not  the  pa  me  she  sought  for 
in  this  book.  With  him  she  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  ignored  her  exist- 
ence, and  she  might  forget  his. 
The  other  she  thought  dead  for  a 
titur.  but  she  was  mistaken  ;  he 
liwd,  and  it  was  him  she  was  going 
to  find. 

She  walked  with  a  light  elastic 
step  on  the  tine  grass  of  the  path- 
way. Life  circulated  in  ht-r,  and 
hope  swelled  her  heart.  It  was  a 
reaction,  she  had  su tiered  sn  cruel] \ ! 
She  thought  no  more  of  her  own 
Mtu.it ion  nor  of  that  of  others:  all 
!*V  had  felt  the  ni^ht  heft ire.  seemed 
a  nightmare.  The  night  was  past, 
atid  the  dav  had  come.  The  skv 
ah< ive  was  blue. and  the  earth  seemed 
beautiful;  the  weight  that  had  mi 
lung  oppressed  her  was  shaken  off". 
Ttu-ro  are  mninenti  in  the  n»">t 
c  Ii'urless  ex:*ti'ih'rs  when  \«u»ih 
at.d  life  insert  tin  ir  ri^ht-,  when  at 
any  pr:ce  the*  iuu*t  he  f  appy.  i-r 
treat e  for  themsehe*  the  illusion  of 
it.  With  Sabine  tin-*  «at  i  f<-rui 
i»f  her  inner  fev#-r.     Not.in^  more. 

Whcu  she  filt  herself  slightly 
raln.nl  by  her  walk,  s»he  sat  d<»wn 
•  •[i  the  trunk  of  a  trte  m  one  of  her 
tatuurite  haunts.    It  was  an  amphi- 


theatre on  the  edge  of  a  ravine, 
formed  of  shrubs  and  bushe*,  with 
here  and  there  some  fine  trees.  A 
foaming  stream  lowed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  beyond,  through  the 
felled  wood.  Some  scattered  bouse* 
and  distant  hills  were  visible.  All 
the  details  of  this  simple,  pleasant 
landscape,  were  distinct  in  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  of  this  beautiful 
autumn  dav.  Sabine  listened  to 
the  dreamy  monotonous  music  of 
the  st renin,  no  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  vel low  leaves,  untouched  br 
the  wind,  broke  of  themselves  from 
their  branches,  and  fell  one  by  one 
noiselessly  at  her  feet.  The  sky 
was  blue,  pure,  and  at  the  same  time 
vapourous,  as  though  as  it  looked  on 
the  earth,  decked  in  its  marvellous 
radiance,  it  remembered  that  in  a 
few  days  it  was  to  be  1110111  of  all. 
All  was  beautiful,  and  spoke  direct 
to  the  soul.  And  yet  Sabine's  heart 
was  so  little  in  unison  with  this 
sweet  solemn  beaut t,  that  she  felt 
her  fever  of  factitious  joj  change 
to  a  deadly  sadness. 

She  remained  long  without  open* 
ing  her  book.  What  was  she  about 
to  tin  J  in  it  r  It  could  onlr  add 
new  strength  to  the  suffering  which, 
in  spite  of  her  resistance,  was  again 
laiing  its  grasp  upon  her.  At 
length  she  began. and  read  on  with* 
out  st.ipping.  without  raising  hrr 
evi  <*.  Kr«  111  the  descriptions  which 
tilled  the  tirst  pages,  she  pa«*ed  on 
to  the  act i< in.  ami  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  characters.  The  author 
was  entering  into  the  heart  of  his 
subject  ;  the  leading  idea  ought  to 
be  shaping  itself  out,  but  she  sought 
f«-r  it  111  vain.  Was  it  then  a  studj 
of  what  is  most  superficial  iu  human 
life  that  he  intended  to  make? 
When1  were  the  high  moral  ideal, 
the  generous  thoughts,  the  concen- 
trated force,  the  pure  breath  which 
formerly  pervaded  his  writings,  and 
which  fiad  made  them  so  dear  to 
Sabine?  What  a  change!  .  .  The 
absence  of  all   she   had  so   much 
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loved  filled  her  with  dismay.  The 
poverty,  the  nullity  of  matter  under 
a  polished,  elegant  form,  wit,  irony, 
talent,  nothing  but  talent.  This 
was  what  she  found  in  these  pages, 
from  which  all  soul  was  absent. 
Which  Was  the  true  Paul  Davennes, 
he  whose  pure  limped  style  was  but 
the  vesture  of  his  thought,  or  he 
who  now  used. its  brilliancy  to  cover 
emptiness  ? 

It  was  the  first,  Sabine  was  sure 
of  this.  Elevation  and  sincerity 
are  two  things  impossible  to  be 
counterfeited.  But  what  had  be- 
come of  him  ?  Was  she  to  believe 
him  lost  for  ever  ?  Progress  is  so 
essentially  the  law  of  our  nature, 
that  when  we  see  it  violated  we  are 
seized  with  a  sort  of  terror.  When 
what  is  great  becomes  small,  what 
is  pure  becomes  corrupt,  what  is 
noble  becomes  vile,  this  disturbs 
and  revolts  us. 

Had  there  been  there  an  atten- 
tive, invisible  observer,  he  might 
have  traced  upon  the  expressive 
countenance  of  Sabine,  as  she  turned 
over  the  pages,  the  shadow  of  what 
was  passing  within  her.  She  had 
begun  with  passionate  curiosity 
blended  with  fear.  What  more 
touching  quest  could  there  have 
been  ?  She  was  seeking  the  'traces 
of  a  soul ;  she  hoped  and  trembled 
when  she  greeted  them  in  a  word 
in  which  she  thought  she  caught 
the  echo  of  a  thought  of  former 
times.  Then  finding  there  was  no 
breath  there,  no  sap  circulating, 
she  lapsed  into  the  deepest  melan- 
choly. 

When  she  had  read  to  the  last 
page  of  the  little  volume,  she  looked 
round  her,  vaguely,  without  seeing 
anything.  Then  she  took  up  the 
book,  read  the  title,  and  looked  long 
at  the  author's  name.  It  was,  in 
truth,  the  name,  it  had  remained  the 
same,  but  the  letters  that  composed 
it  no  longer  represented  to  her 
mind  what  a  few  hours  before  they 
had  represented.      The  last  blow 


was  given  to  her  idol.  She  felt 
that  on  this  ground  there  was  only 
a-  ruin  within  her,  and  she  cried 
bitterly. 

Such  grief  for  such  a  cause  may 
appear  elaggerated  to  those  whose 
life  is  split  up  into  a  crowd  of  more 
or  less  passing  enthusiasms,  into 
more  or  less  incomplete  sympathies, 
and  who  have  many  times  expe- 
rienced the  fragility  of  their  demi- 
gods. But  Sabine,  since  her  father's 
death,  had  had  no  other  intimacy 
than  that  of  this  poet  soul,  which 
had  spoken  to  her  the  language  of 
her  own,  and  this  day  she  lost  this 
friend,  not  as  she  had  already  lost 
him  in  the  domain  of  external 
relations,  but  in  the  depth  of  her 
thought,  where  till  then  the  bond 
had  not  been  broken. 

She  tried  to  read  again  some 
passages,  as  if  to  appeal  to  them 
from  her  own  decree.  She  would 
have  been  glad  had  she  found  it  too 
severe,  but  the  reperusal  only  con- 
firmed it,  and  Sabine,  who  was  no 
longer  crying,  got  up,  let  the  volume 
fall  by  her  side,  took  a  few  steps  at 
random,  and  without  thinking  of 
picking  the  book  up,  directed  her 
steps  towards  the  house. 

Never  had  that  heavy  building 
inspired  her  with  such  aversion  as 
when,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  she 
saw  it  stand  out  against  the  lumi- 
nous sky.  Entering  it  was  entering 
a  tomb,  but  her  own  heart  had  the 
effect  upon  her  of  a  tomb  in  which 
the  lamp  had  just  gone  out. 

They  were  assembled  in  the  dining- 
room  when  Sabine  came  in. 

A  few  dry  words  from  Madame 
de  Lourmont,  intended  to  make  her 
feel  the  impropriety  of  coming  in 
so  late  ;  they  reached  her  ear,  but 
sank  no  deeper.  She  sat  down, 
not  the  least  disconcerted.  The 
-feelings  that  had  mastered  her  soul 
carried  away  in  their  great  current 
the  petty  miseries  of  her  habitual 
life,  and  made  her  insensible  to 
them. 

85—2 
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The  conversation  was  animated 
ami  pen  oral.  They  discussed  a 
novel  which  M.  Davcnnes,  after 
their  return  from  their  drive,  had 
read  fur  the  ladies.  Sabine  had 
looked  over  it  the  night  before, 
and  had  laid  it  down  unfini>hed, 
finding  the  uttcrcst  triviality  of 
idea*  concealed  under  a  luxury  of 
style  and  an  exaggeration  of  scntt- 
ment.  The  judgments  she  now 
heard  ex  preyed  by  no  means  ac- 
corded with  her  own. 

"  What  strikes  me  in  this  charm- 
ing work,"  mi  id  M.  Davcunes,  *'  is 
the  ndmirable  power  of  expression. 
Imited,  in  our  time,  expression  is 
even  thing,  or  nearly  so.  The 
great  point  with  a  writer  is  to 
make  old  things  young ;  to  give 
an  air  of  di>tiuctiou  to  idea*  which, 
like  the  burgesses  of  old,  have  their 
sixteen  plebeian  quartering!*.  This 
frippery  of  nurd* and  images,  which 
We  rail  the  1'reneh  language,  is  as 
worn  out  and  tarnished  as  the  old 
clothes  of  a  tin  at  re.  What  talent  it 
takes  to  i»iie  all  this  au  air  of  youth 
and  freshness  !  You  can't  think 
what  it  costs  to  write  a  few  pages 
like  these — quite  a  diaiuuud,  cut 
und  set   bv  an  artist.*' 

"  And  I."  raid  Marianne,  "  what 
I  like  in  it  is  the  accent  of  passion. 
There  are  word*  in  it  that  quito 
up*et  one,  so  true  they  are." 

Hearing  these  Words.  Sabine  in* 
vol  u  lit  aid  v  !•  N»ked  at  Paul.  Would 
he  not  be  di. *agreeab:y  struck  by 
*••  erroucnus  a  judgment  r  Me, 
wlii  h:id  written  tlnngs  no  just, 
co..,ii  he  bear  to  hear  the  1'aUe 
cailed  true  r  -mere  artificial  glitter 
cal.ed  pa-fioii  p  Hut  no,  he  was 
leaning  towards  Marianne,  speak- 
ing to  her  in  a  low  voice,  with  a 
!••  ik  of  perfect  agreement.  Sahine 
wa»  \iieil  with  htrstlf  fur  «xi»ect- 
ing  au  echo  of  her  thought  there, 
win-n*   she    knew   she    would    nut 

lilld    It. 

"  For  my  part,"  Mid  Madame  de 
Leunnoiit,  who  was   sileut   up  to 


this  moment,  "  I  consider  this  kind 
of  literature  unwholesome  and  im- 
moral." 

44  Immoral !"  cried  out  Marianne. 
14  And  pray,  where  is  the  immora- 
lity ?  It  is  surely  not  in  the  4r- 
nouemmt,  for  it  is  so  aad  it  leaves 
one  heartbroken." 

41  It  is  everywhere,  and  the  more 
dangerous  for  being  leas  apparent. 
It  is  a  subtle  poison  that  pervades 
every  page.  It  is  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze, but  one  feels  it." 

44  You  are  too  strict,  mother,** 
said  Leon. 

"And  von  are  too  blind,  mr 
son,"  said  Madame  de  Lourmonl, 
in  a  tone  that  said  more  than  her 
words. 

She  said  nothing  more.  There 
was  silence  after  this  half-checked 
ex  pi os it  »n,  which  no  one  attempted 
to  exidain,  but  which  Sabine,  at 
least,  hail  no  difficulty  in  divining 
the  motive  of,  in  the  ever- increasing 
intimacy  that  was  establishing  itself 
between  Marianne  and  their  visitor. 
Paul,  who  also  evident  I  y  guessed  it, 
in  order  to  mask  his  embarrassment, 
launched  out  into  a  vigorous  defence 
of  the  artist's  irresponsibility,  which 
*o  revolted  Sabine  that  she  thought 
herself  cured,  even  of  regret. 

The  evening  appeared  long  to  all 
parties.  The  moral  atmosphere 
was,  as  it  were,  charged  with  elee- 
tricitv.  Marianne  alone,  absorbed 
in  her  own  feelings,  seemed  to  sus- 
pect nothing.  All  her  words  and 
looks  were  f^r  Paul.  She  did  not 
sev  the  sombre  eye  of  her  mother- 
in-law  tixed  upon  her,  nor  did  she 
perceive  that  Paul  himself  was 
suffering  from  the  general  uncas** 
lies*,  and  had  lost  his  usual  readh 
lie**  of  mind  and  con  venation. 

Sabine  turned  awav,  and  sat 
apart.  She  mechanically  opened 
a  b  H»k  that  wa*  lying  on  the  table 
before  her.  At  Brat  her  eves  ran 
over  the  words  without  tailing  in 
the  meaning,  but  presently  the 
meaning    forced    itself    into    her 
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mind.  There  was  a  strange  ana- 
logy in  it  with  the  thoughts  that 
had  preoccupied  her  that  day,  for 
she  had  accidentally  lighted  upon 
this  passage  from  Pascal: 

"  When  we  meet  with  a  natural 
style  we  are  surprised  and  delighted, 
for  we  expected  to  find  an  author, 
and  we  have  found  a  man.  Instead 
of  which  those  who  have  good  taste, 
who,  when  opening  a  hook,  expect 
to  find  a  man,  are  quite  surprised 
to  find  an  author." 

Sabine  had  a  pencil  in  her  hand, 
and  with  it  she  unconsciously  under- 
lined three  times  the  word  "  man." 
It  was  her  last  and  hitter  deception 
she  thus  involuntarily  enregistered. 
When  she  looked  up  she  found  that 
Paul  was  standing  near  her,  and 
thaf  he  had  seen  what  she  had 
done. 

"  Has  this  been  your  expe- 
rience ?  "  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  read  to-day  your  last  book," 
she  replied. 

The  words  escaped  her  almost 
without  her  knowing  it.  Paul  was 
silent  for  a  moment;  then  he 
asked, — 

•'  Have  you  read  the  others  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  you  think  the  last  in- 
ferior ?  " 

"The  talent  is  the  same,  but 
there  is  no  soul  in  it." 

He  looked  an  instant  into  Sabine's 
deep,  earnest  eyes,  that  were  raised 
to  his ;  his  lips  half  opened  to  speak 
to  her  again,  but  he  repressed  the 
movement,  and  seeing  all  eyes  were 
directed  towards  them,  he  asked  her 
to  play.  Sabine  went  to  the  piano, 
and  chose  the  -same  sonato  of  Beet- 
hoven's that  she  had  played  so  coldly 
some  evenings  before.  The  change 
was  startling.  Paul  might  have 
reversed  the  words  she  had  just 
applied  to  his  book :  "  The  talent 
is  the  slime,  but  the  soul  is  there 


now 


>» 


All,    except    himself,  were    too 
absorbed  in  their  own  impressions 


to  notice  the  change.  Marianne 
was  solely  occupied  with  herself; 
L6on,  who  in  ail  his  life  had  never 
guessed  anything,  did  not  suspect 
there  was,  that  evening,  in  Sabine's 
playing,  a  power  of  concentrated 
passion  that  made  it  sublime. 
Even  Sabine  herself  did  not  ask 
herself  why  she  thus  played.  Her 
will  was  no  longer  mistress  over 
her,  her  soul  had  escaped  its 
domination.  She  spoke  as  those 
do  who  have  long  been  silent,  a 
language  full  of  grandeur.  Paul 
alone  understood  it.  He  had, 
then,  been  deceived.  Sabine  was 
not  an  insignificant  nature,  em- 
bittered by  wounded  amour  propre, 
but  a  soul  full  of  life,  and  highly 
tempered,  the  presence  of  which 
had  been  hidden  beneath  a  mask 
of  indifference.  All  the  fulness  of 
this  soul  had  been  in  the  look  she 
had  raised  to  his.  How  was  it  that, 
dazzled  by  Marianne's  beauty,  he 
had  overlooked  this  higher  order 
of  beauty,  that  which  radiates  from 
within  P 

Disturbed  by  this  discovery,  he 
took  leave  earlier  than  usual ;  and 
it  was  not  of  Marianne  he  thought 
t)i is  evening,  as  he  walked  along 
the  road  he  had  so  often  traversed 
with  his  imagination  full  of  her. 
As  yet,  when  he  thought  of  Sabine, 
his  feeling  was  simply  a  blending 
of  surprise,  curiosity,  and  vexation, 
nothing  more.  He  suspected  there 
was  a  superior  nature,  but  he  did 
not  feel  nimself  attracted  towards 
her. 

Alone  in  her  own  room,  Sabine 
endeavoured  to  render  an  account 
to  herself  of  all  that  bad  just 
passed.  Nothing  in  her  life  seemed 
so  like  a  dream  as  this  evening. 
The  uneasiness  that  all  felt- 
Marianne's  feverish  gaiety,  con- 
trasted with  Paul's  embarrassment 
and  silence,  and,  above  all,  the 
moment  he  had  approached  her, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  she  had 
allowed  her  soul  to  speak  to  him— 
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was  nil  this  renl  ?  True,  this  mo- 
nu'iitarv  contact  wan  across  a  bitter 
truth,  but  hut  the  less  she  expe- 
rienced a  bt range  joy  ;  the  mys- 
terious eli on  1  linil  been  re- welded  ; 
fur  a  moment  bhe  felt  herself  nut 
alone  uu  earth.  It  wad  nut  thut 
she  had  any  illinium  as  to  Paul's 
feeling  towards  her,  or  that  bhe  did 
not  understand,  with  that  flue  in- 
tuition nf  delicate  natures,  that  she 
Btiil  in-pired  him  with  more  re- 
pulsion tliau  attraction,  but  since 
that  rapid  interchange,  bhe,  at  all 
cvei its.  mu>t  have  an  existence  for 
him  ;  r-he  would  be  no  longer  the 
unkuo.iu  being  with  whom  he 
sceiiit-d  to  disdain  to  put  himself 
in  rilati'ii.  Knowing  bo  little  of 
happuic**,  it  needed  no  more  to 
bit  iier  wb<>le  being  thrilling.  But 
it  w.is  n<*t  in  Sabine's  nature  to 
feel  an  impression,  no  matter  how 
keenl\.  without  suhjeetini;  it  to  a 
men  lies*  analysis.  Trviug  to  liud 
out  the  cau^e  of  the  emotion  bhe 
experienced,  .-he  felt  it  wholly 
escape  her.  What,  then,  had 
pa.^M'd,  and  by  what  aberration 
was  it  bhe  had  suffered  herself  to 
be  carried  aw.iv  bv  an  ciuoiiuii  that 
there  was  nothing  to  just  if  1  r  Kter 
n'\i  r«*  tor  hi-rse.l  as  tor  other?,  bhe 
wa-  \eied  for  aim  wing  her>clf  a 
lipinieiit's  happiness;  and  reflect  ion 
was  m»l  long  in  bringing  new  cau*e 
of  buffering-  Site  had  hail  a  mo- 
ment's triumph,  it  is  true ;  Paul 
Davenius  had  frit  himself  judged 
and  measured  bv  her,  but  this 
niotm  lit.  ti.i-*  first  and  rapid  ex- 
change 1  if  looks  and  words  had, 
pi-r!.aps,  deepened  the  gulf  be- 
l wit  u  them.  Would  he  pardon 
her  fir  baling  judged  huu,  and 
could  she.  abote  all,  forgive  her- 
bell  f«>r  h-iting  humiliated  him  V 

Arnl  what  was  to  be  thought  of 
Man-nine's  conduct?  What  did 
•he  mean  ?  Win  re  was  it  to  end  ? 
If,  as  was  pr<  bable,  »he  was  only 
welding  to  a  bund  itupulbC,  what 
would  be  the  iisue  of  the  aituation 


•he  was  creating  for  herself?  To 
whatever  side  she  turned,  Sabine 
saw  nothing  but  grounds  for  sad- 
ness and  bitterness.  For  Mari- 
anne she  felt  irritation,  without 
any  mixture  of  com  passion.  Was 
she  not,  this  feeble,  insigniGeant 
creature,  play i  11  g  with  what  is  most 
sacred,  the  atlections  and  happiness 
of  others? 

'*  If  1  saw  her  struggle  against 
a  true  pasHon,"  Sabine  said  to  her- 
self, ■'  1  could  pity  her;  but  she  is 
letting  herself  drift  like  a  miserable 
waif  upon  a  storm  less  seat  and  I 
despise  her.*' 

A  bsorbed  by  the  violence  of  her 
own  feelings,  Sabine  paced  up  and 
down  her  room,  striving  to  master 
her  agitation,  but,  if  iu  pretence  of 
others,  com  maud  over  herself  4as 
easy,  to  this  proud  stroug  nature 
it  was  quite  otherwise  iu  solitude. 
She  could  not  sleep,  and  the 
night  seemed  endless.  The  long 
hours,  however,  sped  on  through 
these  fluctuations,  in  which  acorn 
and  bitterness  prevailed  over  the 
gentler  feelings  which  came  at 
moments.  In  the  morning  all  this 
fc\cri*li  life  of  the  night  had  to  be 
cms  lied  down. 

J. eon  had  set  out  before  dawn 
upon  a  journey  of  some  days. 

Marianne  did  not  quit  her  room. 
and  Juliette  did  not  leave  her  go- 
\ernebS.  Sabine  made  a  vigoroua 
effort  o\er  herself,  in  order  to  fulfil 
her  duties,  and  bring  her  thought* 
back  captive  under  the  joke  of  her 
will.     She  succeeded  in  it. 

Towards  evening  she  went  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  which  she  found 
deserted,  and  seated  herself  by  an 
open  window.  The  regular  sound 
of  steps,  and  words  exchanged  in 
a  low  voice,  drew  her  attention. 
Marianne  and  Paul  were  walking 
up  and  down  the  terrace,  which  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  house.  She 
could  catch  the  words  of  their 
veraatiou  only  when  they  came 
the  place  where  she  waa  titling. 
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They  were  speaking  of  her,  she  was 
certain  of  thin,  from  the  first  words 
that  struck  her  ear* 

"She  is  a  good  creature,"  said 
Marianne  ;  "  rather  original,  rather 

Sedan  tic,  but  at  heart  devoted, 
fy  mother-in-law  took  her  into  the 
house  out  of  compassion,  and  she  is 
really  very  useful  to  us."' 

Here  Sabine  heard  no  more.  A 
minute  after  Marianne  was  again 
speaking,  when,  passing  near  her 
without  seeing  her. 

"What  an  absurd  idea!"  she 
said,  with  a  forced  burst  of  laughter, 
"  it  is  certainly  only  the  imagination 
of  a  poet  that  could  see  in  a  poor 
tiresome  governess  a— " 

The  essential  word  did  not  reach 
Sabine.  She  reproached  herself  for 
attaching  such  importance  to  it,  and 
yet  waited  impatiently  the  periodic 
return  of  the  two  pedestrians.  Here 
is  what  she  heard  : 

"  In  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  living  with  herr  I  must  have 
had  time  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  her  nature  had  there  been  one. 
Believe  me,  she  is  quite  a  common- 
place person.  Now,  are  you  con- 
vinced ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Paul,  in  a 
somewhat  ironical  tone. 

Some  steps  farther,  Sabine  saw 
him  take  Marianne's  hand,  and  then 
go. 

"  Au  revoir  !  "  said  Marianne,  as 
he  went  away. 

She  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Sabine  stood  up  in  the 
twilight,  passed  before  her  without 
addressing  her  a  word,  and  again 
went  up  to  her  own  room.  Now, 
it  was  not  bitterness  she  had  in  her 
heart,  it  was  hate. 

On  the  stairs  she  met  Madame 
de  Lourmont,  who  asked  her  if  she 
had  seen  her  daughter-in-law. 

"  A  minute  ago  she  was  walking 
on  the  terrace  with  M.  Davennes," 
answered  Sabine. 

She  had  not  weighed  her  words, 
dot  measured  the  significance    of 


the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  them, 
but  a  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun, 
striking  in  through  the  high  window 
of  the  vestibule,  and  falling  straight 
on  the  old  lady's  face,  showed  her 
the  severe  contraction  of  it. 

Sabine  shut  herself  in  her  room, 
refusing  to  let  Juliette  come  to 
disturb  her.  She  opened  the  win- 
dow and  sat  down  by  it,  turning 
her  burning  forehead  to  the  side 
from  which  blew  in  the  fresh  night 
wind.  But  nothing  could  cool  it, 
her  thoughts  were  like  a  burning 
fever  devouring  her.  The  words 
that  Marianne  employed,  when 
speaking  of  her,  recurred  per- 
petually to  her  mind. 

"  Good  creature !  M— *'  received 
out  of  compassion  1"  —  "  rather 
pedantic  !  "  —  "  quite  common- 
place!" .  .  • 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me 
what  she  thinks  of  me  ?"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  I  despise  her  as  much 
as  she  can  despise  me ;  but  did  she 
convince  him  ?  " 

The  tone  in  which  Paul  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  perfectly  "  rose 
to  her  memory,  and  she  smiled. 

"He  paid  her  back  with  an 
ironical  answer,  and  she  did  not 
understand  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. 

Then  she  plunged  down  into  her 
scorn,  revelled  in  it,  enjoyed  it. 
She  repeated  to  herself  all  she  had 
already  said  of  Marianne. 

"  If  I  saw  her  struggling  against 
a  passion  stronger  than  her  con- 
science and  will,  I  would  pity  her 
and  stretch  a  hand  out  to  save  her ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  impulse  of  vanity, 
a  passing  excitement  she  feels,  and 
it  is  for  this  paltry  thing  she  is 
risking  the  dignity  of  her  home, 
the  happiness  of  her  husband,  and 
her  own  peace  and  dignity.  Sbe  is 
not  sacrificing  them,  for  to  make  a 
a  sacrifice  there  must  be  self-con- 
sciousness ;  she  gives  them  at  ran- 
dom, indifferent  whether  the  current 
carries  them  off,  or  a  fortunate  wind 
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drives  them  back  to  her.  And  tliiA 
is  what  will  happen,  life  is  full  of 
these  chances.  J  hope  who  struggle 
aie  submerged ;  those  who  follow 
the  current.  Rood  or  ba*l,  are  laudt  d 
on  peaceful  chores.  1  hate  all  the 
conventionalities,  the  deceit  fit  I  new, 
the  lies  of  life.  If  Yarianne  is  to 
be  estimated  at  her  real  value,  it  is 
not  I  that  shall  hinder  it.  If  all 
are  to  suffer,  let  them  sutler.  I 
have  suffered  enough  in  the  presence 
of  their  btupid  selfish  happinefs!" 

Sahinc  was  bo  absorbed  in  the 
tumult  of  her  thought*,  that  two 
knocks  were  made  at  her  door  he- 
fore  she  opened  it.  It  was  a  mes- 
sage from  Madame  de  Lourmont, 
asking  her  to  come  down  to  the 
drawing-room  to  rtad.  Her  tir-t 
impulse  was  to  refuse,  but  she 
changed  her  mind,  sent  word  she 
would  go,  and  hastened  to  bathe 
her  burning;  face  in  cold  water  to 
cool  it.  She  wa-*  not  to  forget  she 
wa-»  dependent. 

'*  We  hare  taken  supper  without 
vou,  Sabine,"  paid  Madame  de  I*our- 
moiit  ;  "  I  knew  vou  were  in  v«ur 
mum,  and  that  vou  must  hare  hear  J 
the  bell." 

"  1  had  a  head.iche,  Madame  " 

11  If  vou  can't  read  for  us,  we 
can  dispense  with  it."  said  Madame 
de  L-iurmniit.  in  an  icv  tone. 

"  lleallv!"  cried  «ut  Marianne, 
14  I  thought  you  w*  re  a  st«»:c,  Sa- 
bine ;  it  appears  to  me  vnu  are 
degenerating.  I.  too,  hare  a  great 
hea  iuche  to-day,  but  it  never  en- 
tered my  thoughts  to  stay  in  my 
ro'iiii  " 

S.ih.ne  made  no  answer,  but  took 
a  char,  and  a.«ked  what  she  wa4  to 
reail. 

"  Head  wh.itever  vou  \X*-."  *aid 
Marianne,  "it  is  q  lite  indifferent 
to  uir,  since  the  reading  will  o  r- 
tainlj  send  me  to  sleep.      It   is  t;.e 

*      w  war  to  get  throug1!  this  l--ng 

it 

de  Lourmont  aj  pi  are  d 
[  bj  the  egotism  these 


words  expressed  ;  it  is  true  she  was 
inclined  to  judge  her  daughter-in- 
law  still  more  severely  than  Sabine. 

"  Why  then  fatigue  a  person  in 
your  service,  since  you  don't  even 
care  for  it  ?*'  said  she,  sharply. 

"  Hut  rou,  I  suppose,  will  listen 
to  it, motner?"  answered  Marianne; 
"  for  my  part,  1  am  really  not  well 
this  evening." 

Sabine  began  to  read.  Her  roiee 
trembled,  and  her  eves  could  hardlr 
distinguish  the  words.  8h*  felt 
herself  shattered  and  shivering. 
Nevertheless,  she  heroically  per- 
severed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  yon, 
Sabine  r "  asked  Marianne,  observ- 
ing that  her  voice  was  failing  her; 
"you  are  reading  so  unpleasantly 
this  evening,  that  it  does  not  even 
send  one  to  uleep  listening,  to  vou. 
For  mercy 's  sake,  try  not  to  irritate 
my  nerve*." 

"  Vou  are  ill,'*  said  Madame  de 
Lourmont,  touching  her  burning 
hand. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Sabine,  draw- 
ing au  ny  her  hnud  abruptly, "  I  shall 

go  nil." 

Ii.it.  as  she  was  speaking,  the 
h:iil-door  bell  sounded,  and  so  little 
wa«  it  expected  at  this  hour,  that 
all  were  startled. 

"  \V!in  can  be  coming?"  asked 
Madame  de  Lourmont,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice. 

Sabine  encased  who  it  was,  and 
so  did  Marianne,  for  she  got  up 
hurriedly  from  her  ha  If- horizontal 
position,  shook  out  her  dress,  ar- 
ranged her  hair,  and  even  cast  a 
il  j  ft  a  nt  glance  at  the  looking-glaam. 
Set -i rig  all  these  manoeuvres,  Ma- 
dame de  I/ourui  out's  countenance 
grrw  still  darker. 

"  Ami  vour  headache,  mm  bru  t " 
Mild  she. 

The  young  wife  blushed.  She 
knew  the  word  ma  bru  was  always 
a  si^n  1  if  dissatisfaction, 

"  Who  do  you  expect  at  this 
hour  r  " 
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"  I  expect  no  one ;  but  you  hear 
that  some  one  has  come." 

While  these  words  were  being 
exchanged,  and  Sabine,  trembling 
still  more  than  before,  was  endea- 
vouring to  assume  an  attitude  of 
indifference,  M.  Davennes  was  ad- 
mitted, and  was  walking  into  the 
drawing-room.  Madame  de  Lour- 
mont's  frigid  reception  made  him 
lose  countenance  for  a  moment. 

"If  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  when  you  were  here  this 
afternoon,  Monsieur,"  she  said  to 
him,  "  I  should  have  asked  you  to 
stay  for  tea,  and  then  you  would 
have  been  spared  two  fatiguing 
walks.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too 
late  when  I  heard  that  you  had 
been  here." 

Marianne  and  Paul  could  not 
avoid  exchanging  looks.  It  was  the 
persuasion  he  was  under  that  Ma- 
dame de  Lourmont  knew  nothing 
of  his  first  visit  that  gave  him 
courage  to  come  again.  He  endea- 
voured to  make  a  jest  of  it 

"You  would  have  guessed  my 
weakness,  Madame.  My  courage 
failed  at  the  thought  of  a  long  soli- 
tary evening  spent  in  a  room  in 
an  inn.  You  have  received  me  so 
kindly  into  your  family  circle  that 
I  have  become,  I  fear,  indiscreet." 

No  one  replied  to  these  words, 
and  Madame  de  Lourmont's  face 
was  not  softened. 

"You  were  reading,"  said  Paul, 
approaching  the  table;  "could  I 
not  release  Mademoiselle  Sabine 
from  her  office,  and  make  myself 
agreeable  in  this  way?" 

"She  is  reading  so  badly  this 
evening  that  we  cannot  lose  by  the 
change,"  said  Marianne,  with  a 
forced  laugh. 

"  Sabine  is  ill,"  said  Madame  de 
Lourmont,  drily. 

'•  You  appear  to  be  so,"  said 
Paul,  looking  at  her,  and  gently 
taking  the  book  out  of  her  hands. 
She  allowed  him  to  do  so,  and  leant 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  look  of 


utter  lassitude.  He  went  for  an 
armchair,  and,  placing  it  out  of 
reach  of  the  lamp-light,  asked  her 
to  sit  in  it.  Sabine  was  touched, 
the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  this  house  that 
she  had  been  the  object  of  any  so- 
licitude. Fortunately,  as  she  was 
in  shadow,  no  one  saw  her  emo- 
tion. 

Marianne  was  on  thorns,  and 
promised  herself  to  make  her  pay 
dearly  for  these  absurd  attentions 
to  which  she  had  no  manner  of 
right. 

Sabine  would  have  been  glad  to 
retire,  but  she  felt  that  without  her 
the  situation  would  be  still  more 
strained,  so  she  stayed.  At  last  the  * 
clock  struck  half-past  ten,  and  M. 
Davennes  rose  to  leave. 

"  My  son  returns  on  Saturday," 
said  Madame  de  Lourmont ;  "  will 
you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  us  on  that  day  P  " 

Saturday! — and  this  was  Mon- 
day !  He  found  himself  foiled  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.  What 
could  he  do  except  thank  her  and 
accept,  and  thus  find  himself  ex- 
cluded all  the  intermediate  days  ? 
In  this  difficult  situation,  Marianne 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"  M.  Davennes,  mother,  has  al- 
ready promised  to  come  to  dinner 
to-morrow,"  said  she. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Madame  de 
Lourmont,  whose  voice  was  con* 
tracted  as  well  as  her  face. 

When  Paul  had  gone,  and  the 
servant  had  removed  the  tray  and 
brought  in  the  candles,  Marianne 
had  disappeared.  Neither  Sabine 
nor  Madame  de  Lourmont  ex- 
changed a  word. 

Sabine  went  up  to  her  room, 
looked  for  a  moment  at  the  starry 
sky  speaking  to  her  a  language  she 
would  not  listen  to,  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  threw  herself  on  her 
bed,  where,  at  last,  she  fell  into  an 
agitated  slumber.  She  bad  not 
long  when  she  started  op 
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iS  ptranire  cmnt'un.  She  was  pure 
ulic  had  dreamt  ;  *he  htill  frit  tho 
inexplicable  imp  region  of  a  dream, 
but  cmild  iii >t  recall  the  least  trace 
ot  it.  Twice  tl.is  happeneJ.  Then 
the  »at  up  in  her  bed,  determined 
in«t  tn  sleep  again.  Tired,  and 
almost  ovi-rcmne  by  bleep,  fhe  had 
some  difficulty  in  recalling  the 
thought*  ut'  the  preceding  agitated 
evening  ;  uheii.  at  length,  they  pre- 
sented themselves  dirttinrtlv  tn  her 
muni.  sdie  shuddered.  Wan  it  nut 
hatred  -.he  had  frit :  and  she  had 
yielded  up  h«T  heart  to  it  !  She 
h:i«i  cm-lly  foreseen  her  revenue  in 
the  1. 1 11  i if  a  soul — of  the  soul  of 
one  i<f  her  sifters*.  Ah!  what  a 
diKi-nverv  '  \Vli:it  humiliation  was 
thi*  uttrr  break  down  of  the  editice 
she  l.:id  built  up,  stone  by  stone,  for 
so  ii.iiuv  wars!  She  had  believed 
her>«  !f  superior  to  Marianne,  and  to 
all  who  surrounded  her.  It  was  the 
fee.ing  if  tin*  superiority  that  had 
given  her  strength  to  bear  her  lot 
without  e  -uiphiimng.  and  hrre.  sud- 
denly, she  discotered  in  herself  such 
ba»i:n >s  that  thn-e  she  despised 
W'uil  now  in  their  turn  have  a 
right  to  iir*|  im»  her.  Sabine  lilt 
lit  r  tare  o.wred  with  a  burning 
bi-i-h,  and  she  hid  it  in  both  her 
h:m  :*.  a>  tli*-M^h  darkness  and  Soli- 
tude were  in -t  elio'ikTM  to  hide  her 
tdi.in.o.  It  w:is  the  lirst  time  she 
hail  hluahed  before  herself.  Hither- 
to, the  bitter  lining*  «,f  lite  had 
cnu.e  t"  her  from  without,  and  she 
had  !'  u lid  a  rili.Y  from  them  in 
the  s.iuctuarv  of  her  own  moral 
purity.  Now  tin-  bitterness  was 
from  within,  and  she  i.a-i  m»  rm*ape. 
The  st  niggle  was  a  eruel  one. 
Sabine  had  neier  known  what  it 
wa*  to  riiii'!e'*in  hei>elf.  She 
writhed  under  her  own  seVtnti.as 
she  wnu ill  haw  writhed  under  ano- 
ther* The  inori  nig  eaiiie  without 
her  hating  found  sleep.  There  i»  a 
■trar.ge  contrast  between  a  slcepleM 
night  and  the  tint  hour*  that  Mhiw 
it  *hing   appear*    fruiu    to 


different  a  point  of  view '  The 
phantoms  of  night  become  agair; 
familiar  object*,  in  the  same  may  it* 
the  region  of  ideas,  thing*  gigantic 
reasHiitnc  ordinary  proportions.  We 
fancy  we  are  contending  with  the 
impossible,  and  we  find  ourselws  in 
presence  of  paltry  difficulties.  We 
believed  that  heroism  was  demanded 
of  ii i",  and  tiud  it  is  simple  duty  we 
have  to  accomplish.  Sabine  cipcri- 
enced  this.  She  inhaled  one  breath 
of  the  fresh  sharp  air,  then  m«nt 
down-stairs  to  set  herself  to  her 
dailv  work.  The  long  dav  before 
her  appeared  to  her  under  its  nio*l 
prosaic  aspect.     She  met  Juliette. 

"  How  pale  you  are,"  said  the 
child,  k i wing  her.    **  Are  you  all  r 

Mil!  no,  my  darling,"  answered 
Sabine,  shuddering  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  long  sleepless  night  that 
had  made  her  pale. 

The  word  had  sufficed  to  recall 
the  agitation  and  the  struggle,  but 
site  took  refuge  in  the  accompli  ab- 
luent ot  her  little  daily  duties  ;  and 
never,  in  spite  of  her  physical  suf- 
fering, hail  idle  so  gently  occupied 
herself  with  the  child. 

Madame  de  Lourmont  presently 
called  her  to  make  up  the  monthly 
biil*.  Sabine  rather  dreaded  this 
titratttr,  fearing  an  all  union  to 
the  events  of  the  dav  before;  but 
absorbed  in  her  duties  of  mist  rets 
of  the  house,  Madame  de  luurmont 
made  none  ;  and  her  face  e\en 
brightened  up  when  Sabine  dis- 
covered, with  unusual  rapidity,  an 
error  that  had  slipped  into  one  of 
her  calculations  auu  had  caused  her 
much  trouble. 

When  at  last  all  her  duties  were 
accomplished,  she  found  there  was 
time  to  go  into  the  town  before 
dmi.er.  Her  grandmother  was 
rad  ant  with  joy  at  seeing  her;  they 
exchanged  the  words  that  habitually 
made  up  their  intercourse  when  they 
met.  When  going  out  she  stumbled 
against  Marguerite,  who  was  run- 
ning along  the  passage. 
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"  Mademoiselle  Sabine,  go  up,  I 
beg  of  you,  to  the  poor  woman  up- 
stairs. I  am  running  to  the  chem- 
ist's. You  may  be  able  to  do  them 
some  good." 

*•  la  Lucienne's  mother  worse  ?  " 
asked  Sabine. 

"No.  It  is  the  girl  herself.  The 
doctor  says  there  is  no  hope." 

"  No  hope ! "  repeated  Sabine,  as 
in  a  dream,  running  up  the  narrow 
stairs,  four  steps  at  a  time.  Not-' 
withstanding  these  words  she  was 
not  prepared  for  the  sight  that  met 
her  eyes  on  opening  the  door :  Luci- 
enne  was  lying  upon  her  little  bed, 
stiff,  on  her  face  a  purple  paleness ; 
her  arms  stretched  by  her  side,  and 
her  hands  convulsed  as  in  her  last 
death  struggle.  Sabine  saw  at  a 
glance  she  was  dead;  and  that  it 
was  at  that  moment  she  had 
breathed  her  last  breath. 

The  doctor  was  standing  between 
the  poor  paralytic  woman  and  the 
dead  body  of  her  child,  trying  to 
hide  it  from  her.  Lucienne's 
mother  was  saying,  in  a  suppli- 
cating Toice, — 

"Monsieur,  I  implore  you,  try 
everything,  don't  lose  courage.  She 
will  do  everything  you  tell  her. 
She  knows  she  must  get  well.  She 
is  not  afraid  of  suffering." 

"  It  is  no  use,  my  poor  woman," 
said  the  doctor,  with  some  embar- 
rassment. "  We  had  better  leave 
her  quiet." 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  tell 
her  that  her  daughter  was  dead,  and 
she  would  not  understand  him, 
though  the  cruel  fact  was  in  spite 
of  her  making  its  way  into  her 
mind.  The  doctor  immediately  gave 
the  place  up  to  Sabine,  saying  to 
her,  in  a  whisper,  "  You  will  know 
better  than  I  do  what  to  say  to 
her."  The  poor  infirm  woman 
turned  a  look  of  unutterable 
anguish  towards  her,  and  read  the 
truth  in  her  agitated  countenance. 
She  let  her  take  her  inert  hand, 
then  after  looking  for  a  ray  of  hope 


in  her  eyes,  she  said  to  her  in  a 
hoarse  voice, — 

"  Say  it  is  not  true ! "  .  .  . 

"She  is  suffering  no  longer," 
answered  Sabine,  who  could  hardly 
articulate  the  words. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Not  a 
complaint,  not  a  sob,  not  a  tear. 
The  paralyzed  woman  seemed  turned 
to  stone,  not  a  muscle  of  her  rigid 
face  moved,  her  large  open  eyes 
were  glassy.  A  few  moments  of 
this  horrible  suffering  sufficed  to 
give  this  still  young  and  sweet  face 
the  aspect  of  extreme  old  age. 
Sabine  trembled  all  over,  and  did 
not  even  try  to  speak. 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  this 
way.  At  length  the  paralytic  wo- 
man moved  her  lips,  but  without 
articulating  a  sound.  Sabine  bent 
down  to  hear  her. 

"  I  want  to  see  her,"  she  said. 

Sabine  stood  aside,  and  slightly 
raised  the  woman  in  her  bed.  In 
this  way  she  could  see  the  face  of 
the  dead  girl,  on  which  the  beauty 
of  absolute  calm  had  already  begun 
to  settle:  After  a  few  moments 
of  intense  contemplation,  she  shut 
her  eyes. 

"  My  daughter ! "  she  murmured 
in  a  voice  strangely  sweet,  that  its 
tone  made  Sabine  shudder  more 
than  the  hoarse  sounds  that  had 
preceded  it. 

"  She  is  beautiful,"  she  resumed 
in  a  low  voice. 

And  Lucienne  was  in  truth  beau- 
tiful. Her  illness  had  been  too 
short  to  change  her  much,  and  death 
had  already  effaced  the  traces  of  the 
excessive  work  and  anxiety  that  had 
weighed  on  her  since  her  childhood. 
The  line  features,  the  delicate  out- 
lines of  her  face,  gave  it  a  look  of 
extreme  youthfulness.  Sabine  went 
to  her,  joined  her  hands  upon  her 
breast,  parted  her  hair,  then  kissed 
her  forehead. 

"  Adieu,  Lucienne  1"  she  said, 
"  I  shall  never  forget  your  last  look, 
and  your  last  word." 
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At  this  moment  Marguerite  came 
brick,  bringing  with  her  the  medi- 
cine the  doctor  had  sent  her  for, 
and  when  she  understood  what  had 
hapj>ened  in  the  short  space  of  her 
absence,  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
cried,  ••  My  God  : " 

The  poor  mother  remained  mo* 
t  ionics.  She  could  not  clasp  her 
paralyzed  hands,  nor  go  to  her 
daughter's  bed  to  take  one  last  kiss. 
There  was  something  heart-rending 
in  this  utter  powerlessness  of  body, 
with  a  soul  so  frightfully  racked. 
When  she  saw  Sabine  was  about  to 
leave,  she  called  her  by  a  look,  and 
when  she  was  near 

••  She,  loved  you,"  she  murmured 
feeblv. 

Stbine  went  away  penetrated 
with  respect  and  sympathy  for 
this*  woman's  suffering,  which,  great 
a*  it  was,  had  nut  prevented  her 
thinking  of  others. 

When  she  armed  at  the  Tou- 
rollcs,  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  her  place  had  been  left 
vacant  by  Juliette's  side.  Madame 
d«*  I* mrmou t  looked  severe,  and 
greeted  her  with  a  reproach,  but 
Suhine  quietly  answered  that  she 
had  been  present  at  the  death  of  a 
young  girl.  These  words  set  them 
all  in  a  flurry. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Marianne, 
"you  have  just  seen  a  young  girl 
die,  aud  yet  can  be  so  tranquil !  I 
saw  a  person  die  once  in  my  life, 
and  I  had  nervous  attacks  all  the 
day  after.  Who  was  it,  Sabine  ? 
and  h >w  came  ton  to  bo  there?** 

Sabine  answered  brit-tly.  She 
felt  no  wise  disposed  to  profane  by 
narrating  to  them  the  profound 
emotion  she  had  just  experienced. 

"  I  hope  she  did  not  die  of  an 
infectious  disease?"  said  Marianne. 
"  Are  jou  at  least  sure  of  this  r  " 

Sabine  had  never  thought  of  it. 

"  1  don't  know  of  what  illness 
•he  died,"  she  said.  "  She  had  fever 
for  several  days,  but  it  was  only 
jeaterday  aha  glare  in.    She  worked 


for  her  mother  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  delirium  seised  her,  and 
died  during  the  doctor's  first  visit." 
44  I  don't  understand  how  thcee 
people  can  bear  their  life/'  said 
Marianne,  "  their  nature  must  be 
quite  different  from  ours." 

"  Thrse  proplt"  replied  Sabine, 
44  have  a  heroism  of  which  we  have 
no  idea.  We  are  not  worthy  to 
unloose  the  latchet  of  their  ehoee." 

As  she  spoke  these  words  there 
was  a  tone  in  her  voice  that  made 
M.  Datelines  turn  to  look  at  her. 
But  Sabine,  angry  with  herself  for 
having  expressed  a  feeling  out  of 
place,  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her 
plate,  from  which  she  did  not  raise 
them. 

"  This  ia  exaggeration."  said 
Madame  Lourmont,  drily :  **  let 
us  keep  to  truth.  The  poor  mo* 
ther  is  much  to  be  pitied,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  do  something  for 
her.*1 

Sabine  made  no  answer.  All 
along  the  road  she  had  been  di- 
vided between  the  desire  of  taking 
entire  charge  of  Lucienne's  mother, 
and  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
suffice  for  her  support  as  well  aa 
that  of  her  grandmother's.  She 
could  retrench  nothing  from  her 
own  expenses  except  the  music  and 
the  books  she  bought,  for  her  drees 
was  the  extreme  of  simplicity. 
Must  she  then  leave  the  task  to 
others?  It  was  hard,  and  she  had 
revolted  at  the  mere  thought  of 
that  cold  charity  given  from  afar 
and  from  rfbove, 

M  I  ►hall  find  out  what  is  to  be 
done  for  her,*'  said  Madame  de 
Ixuirmont.  *'  No  doubt  the  beat 
thing  would  be  to  get  her  into 
some  charitable  establishment." 

The  topic  of  conversation  changed, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Sabine  found 
a  few  momenta  to  gather  a  harvest 
of  white  flowers  in  the  garden,  and 
to  carry  them  to  Lucienne's  bed. 

The  poor  mother  looked  at  her 
doing  this  without  speaking,  and 
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•when  it  was  done,  she  turned  to 
her  with  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she 
again  repeated,  "  She  loved  jou ; 
it  would  make  her  happy  to  know 
it  was  you  placed  flowers  about  her, 
and  joined  her  hands  across  her 
breast.  Those  poor  hands ! .  .  . 
Oh !  how  they  worked.  How  worn 
out  they  were!  Now  they  have 
rest." 

Sabine  repeated,  as  though  she 
found  a  strange  relief  in  the  words, 
— "  They  have  rest." 

"  My  poor  darling!  she  Vas  al- 
ways working,  always  suffering. 
She  was  twelve  when  I  fell  ill. 
Since  then  she  was  the  mother, 
and  I  the  child.  She  had  no  youth, 
•he  had  no  joy." 

"  And  the  joy  of  being  loved  ?  " 
said  Sabine. 

**  Ah !  yes,  but  I  did  not  always 
•how  it  to  her.  Illness  often  made 
me  irritable.  Besides,  a  mother's 
love  can't  be  all  to  her  child.  I 
saw  her  wearing  herself  out  with 
work,  and  could  do  nothing  for 
her." 

u  It  was  a  beautiful  life." 

"  Yes,  but  youth  needs  happi- 
ness. Do  you  think  she  would 
have  died  in  this  way  in  so  short 
a  time  if  she  hadn't  suffered  over 
much  ?  - 

Sabine  was  silent. 

M  She  never  complained,  I  won't 
complain  either;  but  had  I  been 
the  first  to  die,  I,  who  am  good  for 
nothing!"  .  .  . 

"  What  is  the  use  of  'talking 
of  what  might  have  been  ? "  said 
Sabine ;  "  for  her  all  is,  no  doubt, 
well." 

"  Do  you  believe  so,  really  ? " 
asked  her  mother,  fixing  on  her  a 
penetrating  look. 

Sabine  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  it, 
if  I  believe  in  God." 

"  Ah !  yes,  God  cannot  be  un- 
just and  cruel.  All  is  well  for 
her ;  I  believe  it,  I  believe  it." 

And  the  poor  woman  relapsed 


into  a  profound  silence.  Sabine 
went  as  soon  as  she  could  without 
leaving  her  alone  ;  she  felt  that  she 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power 
to  console  her. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

The  evening  of  this  long  day  came 
at  last.  Sabine  went  down  into 
the  garden.  It  was  cold,  and  she 
felt  an  icy  criill  through  her  from 
the  penetrating  damp,  but  she 
wanted  space  as  well  as  solitude 
about  her ;  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room  oppressed  her,  it  was  not  so 
with  that  out  of  doors.  Juliette 
wished  to  accompany  her,  but  she 
sent  her  back  almost  harshly.  The 
child  began  to  cry. 

"  Mamma  also  sent  me  away," 
said  she,  "  no  one  wants  to  have 
me." 

Sabine  turned  towards  the  child 
and  made  her  go  in,  saying,  with 
authority,  "  It  is  too  cold  for  you, 
Juliette,  I  shall  soon  be  back. 
Leave  me." 

She  began  walking  fast,  almost 
without  thinking.  She  was  in  one 
of  those  moments  of  utter  lassitude 
when  the  strife  of  life  is  stilled,  or, 
rather,  quenched  from  want  of 
strength  to  feed  it. 

This  lethargy  of  her  faculties 
was  so  complete  that  for  a  moment 
she  did  not  perceive  some  one  was 
walking  close  by.  As  soon  as  her 
attention  was  excited,  she  recog- 
nized the  firm,  rapid  step  of  Paul. 
He  was  then  coming  again  to  pass 
the  evening. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room  by 
the  garden  door.  Marianne  was 
there  alone.  Sabine  had  seen  her 
as  she  passed.  Could  be  not  un- 
derstand that  Marianne  would  be 
Severely  judged  on  his  account  ? 
How  was  it  that,  having,  as  he  must 
have  done,  taken  the  measure  of 
this  weak,  pliant  nature,  so  utterly 
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incapable  nf  Mruggling  aeninut  ill 
own  weakness.  In*  did  not  feel  him* 
*«lf  bound  to  protect   her  against 

lierpclf  ? 

*'  It  is«  not  for  me  to  tin  it."  aaitl 
Sabine  tn  lit- ret* If.  '  ahe  never  gave 
me  the  ri^ht.  It  would  be  forget - 
.  1 1 riir  "»y  position  in  thi*  bonne." 
While  thiiii  speaking  to  hrrtelf.  Mie 
vent  in  the  c.ircetiou  of  the  park, 
and  walked  i»n  at  a  rapiii  pan*,  an  if 
tu  h:iui*h  come  troublesome  thought, 
but  in  \:iin.  The  thought  clung  to 
her.  Twice  *he  came  towards  the 
hou«i\  and  twice  idie  went  bark 
pale  ami  agitated.  Sin*  hat  down 
on  a  bench,  rt  sling  her  head  on  her 
haniU. 

She  a-ked  hrr-clf,  what  was  the 
neon  t  motive  of  the  unpuUe  that 
made  In  r  wi«h  to  protect  Marianne 
ngaiu*t  herself  r  Might  idie  not 
be  mistaken,  and  ai*t  u|  on  an  in- 
tcrr.-tcd  niutive  while  thinking  td:c 
w:im  acting*  gciieroujdv  r  lli»w  d:s»- 
entangle  the  real  thought  nf  her 
heart  : 

"  N.i."  *he  «aid.  enerccticallv.  "  I 
rani. nt  interpose  iii\!»elf  between 
tin  in.  M\  own  i i 1 1! i n t v  in  inv  dmh 
r\»-!*  Wuiilil  be  buit.  PiinMi'V  e\ell 
di  i:  -and*  that  1  -hoiild  kiepalnnf. 
K  •- rn •-. !<i  m-*i-r  be  wife  from  the 
hu«»  it,  imi.h   if    irv   iiwn    i'x  -iiM'U-nee. 

■ 

And  Mt   if  I    c«-uid  n-rgr:   iiiVM-lf, 

■  ■ 

fnrji-t  in  li. i  secret  hi  art  that  I 
)■■»■■  !•  .1  i!iep  u.lt-rt  *t  in  all  th:«! 
Thf  •!.!!. >■•  r  I  nr:i  nti  \  :■  ■—*  to  aioid  h 
imtl  ;i.g  ;n  en!i.p.ir;«i-u  to  t*  at  whirh 
thrt  ati  n«  M  ir.as.ne  .  b'tt  tin  n  I  am 
l.i-t  ri-j  •  i.'.b'i-  !"■  r  hi  r.  and  I  am 
f.-r    T:  \  ••  I  t"       Wf  :it     W  •••Id    ri  ?i  :nn 

tii  n,i-  witi*  1  to  !'!»»■  t?.t*  >»•  ii*i-  ■  i 
inv    «  wii    ii  ^i.A\  ?      Wr.it     Wii-ji-l 

hvi'M'  i  !  i:  e.  II. V  li»'d.  Were 
HIV     I'.trT.t  ■■!.«    t-i    hi'     *.»Ititid    hv" 

N:\-ilf  '  !'■.••  tr»a--.Ti-  i'!  •«•!■! 
th  ■._;}.!«  :i!nl  ]  .ri-  I'ul.i,^  ti.it  I 
find,  !■■  k;lig  bark  .it  l:.y  }  a«t, 
wnuii  be  tarni*1  ei1.  i:;v  ha;  i ■  e«s 
ri«-»-.  i--'* ■.■■?n  Wi  u!d  bf  »j"»  ;•'!  I 
Wi.i  n  I  ;.i*e  tbein.  N«.  I  w  ii  i,  t 
place     m\»i-»f    bit w it'll     hiui     and 


Marianne.  And  vet,  in  not  thia 
again  egotism  ?  Oh  !  my  God,  show 
me  mv  true  dutv  !  ** 

In  vain  Sabine  remitted  the  voico 
thut  ppoke  within  her.  Her  con- 
science pronounced  that  impcriout 
decree  from  which  there  i*  no 
escaping. 

11  Since  no  one  ia  protecting  her. 
1  mu*t  protect  her.  What  matter 
what  results  to  me,  or  the  wounds 
that  may  hurt  my  pride.  She  niunt 
be  saved,  in  npite  of  hermdf,  for,  after 
all.  aire  is  more  thoughtless  than 
guilty." 

Hut  what  wan  she  tn  do  ?  How 
enter  upon  the  subject  with  her? 
Then*  was  nothing  in  their  previous 
relatmuit  to  authorize  hrr  doin^  po. 
Tn  take  upon  hemelf  a  ah  a  re  of  the 
rcfp<iu*ihility  in  event*  n>  indej»on 
dent  of  her.  and  which,  ne»erthe- 
les'M.  atfected  her  po  deeply ,  wan  it 
rii't  matinei**?  Selfi»h  c»ni»i.ii*ra- 
tiniii  were  ai*ain  about  to  prevad 
when  the  thought  of  Madame  de 
I. <>ur  m  of  it  came  forcibly  into  Sa- 
bine'* mind.  S'ie  might  yet  pare 
Marianne  from  Home  misfortune 
hovering  oier  her.  and  »he  ru*hrd 
into  the  hi-iipe,  ha\iii|*  but  one  fear, 
that  of  not  arming  be  fort*  Madame 
de  Loiinuont  came  down  to  the 
drauiuir-rooui.  Marianne  and  Paul 
wt  ri'  Ht:Il  alone,  and  talking  in  a  low 
Voire  in  the  euihranure  of  a  window. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  the  lunp^'aaid 
Sabine,  making  a  great  effort  to 
r*pe:ik   m  a  composed  tone. 

•'  If  ion  like,"  answered  Mari- 
ai«ne.  nhortlv. 

■ 

« »::(••■  *lie  had  r«ka! ired  the  aitua- 
t!>u.  Sabsne  wo*  |  >n- pa  red  to  brave 
a!!  the  ariiio\aneeii  of  it.  She  ac« 
c-  r  :iti^*!_\  ran^.  then  aat  down  near 
r.ml  a!td  Marianne,  w hone  con ver* 
•at.nii  had  given  plaiv  to  an  awk- 
w.ird  pilence ;  ^he  endeavoured  to 
renew  it  bv  p><wv  im»:gfiiticaiit  re- 
mark  on  the  damp  chilhueM  of  the 
en-ning. 

Marianne  took  her  up,  sharply 
aawiig,— 
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v  Why  expose  yourself  to  it  ? 
What  obliged  you  to  go  out  with- 
out shawl  or  bonnet  at  this  hour  ? 
You  do  nothing  like  anybody  else." 

"  Sabine,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Paul,  "  is  always  aiming  at  origin- 
ality, and  exceptional  parts  to 
play." 

"  I  have  not  aimed  at  anything," 
■aid  Sabine,  "  it  was  not  I  that 
chose  the  part  I  have  to  fill,  it  was 
made  for  me." 

She  would  have  wished  to  unsay 
this  word  that  was  likely  to  draw 
oh  her  from  Marianne  one  of  those 
irritating  replies  that  were  never 
■pared  her.  But  M.  Davennes  did 
not  allow  Marianne  time  to  take 
it  up. 

"Mademoiselle  Sabine  has  to 
give  herself  no  trouble  in  order  to 
be  •  unlike  every  one  else,"  said 
be. 

The  lamp  had  been  brought,  a 
ray  from  it  fell  on  the  little  group ; 
Sabine  raised  her  eyes  to  catch  an 
expression  upon  Paul's  face  that 
might  be  a  comment  on  his  words. 
The  look  she  met  was  very  different 
from  that  in  which  she  had  read  at 
one  time  indifference,  then  curiosity. 
This  look  seemed  to  say,  "  I  guess 
you.  I  understand  you."  She  trem- 
bled slightly  as  she  turned  away 
her  head,  but  her  emotion,  that 
was  quite  inward,  betrayed  no  trace 
upon  her  face.  Marianne  was  play- 
ing,  with  an  angry  look,  with  her 
watch  chain.  Then  she  got  up, 
walked  a  few  steps  in  the  drawing- 
room,  appearing  to  be  looking  for 
something,  and  at  last  stopped  be- 
fore the  glass  door. 

"  Ah  1  there's  the  evening  star 
over  the  hill,"  said  she  ;  "  the  mist 
is  almost  entirely  gone  ;  in  another 
hour  the  sky  will  be  splendid." 

She  opened  the  door  and  re- 
mained standing  on  the  threshold, 
evidently  expecting'  that  Paul 
would  join  her;  but  he  remained 
sitting  near  Sabine.  At  this  mo- 
ment Madame  de  Lourmont  came 


in.  She  saw  Marianne  contemplat- 
ing alone  the  clear  sky,  and  then 
cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room. 
Her  rigid  features  relaxed  a  little, 
and  her  voice  had  lost  its  tone  of 
harshness,  when  she  said  to  her 
daughter-in-law, — 

"  My  dear  Marianne,  if  you  are 
so  very  warm  as  to  be  able  to 
expose  yourself  to  this  chilly  air, 
I  am  not." 

Sabine  felt  she  had  repaired  a 
part  of  the  mischief  she  had  done 
the  evening  before ;  she  breathed 
more  freely ;  but  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty still  remained,  bow  was  she 
to  act  upon  Marianne — how  was 
she  to  set  about  it  ?  How  could 
she  help  others,  save  them,  she  so 
guilty,  she  who,  even-  yesterday, 
bad  her  heart  full  of  hatred  ?  She 
was  utterly  at  a  loss.  That  evening 
she  prayed  as  she  had  never  before 
prayed.  She  sought  from  God  the 
help  and  strength  she  had  never 
sought  before  but  in  herself. 

During  the  days  that  followed, 
Sabine  was  true  to  the  task  she 
had  imposed  upon  herself.  She 
drew  Juliette  about  her  mother, 
and  in  some  degree  forced  the 
latter  to  occupy  herself  with  her, 
with  her  graceful  ways  and  her 
little  games.  She  thought  she  had 
operated  a  salutary  diversion.  Per- 
haps, too,  she  may  have  exaggerated 
the  danger  to  herself,  Leon  was 
coming  back  ;  M.  Davennes  would 
soon,  no  doubt,  be  leaving  ;  and  ail 
would  again  return  to  the  old  calm, 
and  after  ?  .  .  . 

Sabine  had,  as  it  were,  a  vision 
of  a  dreary  path  spreading  on  out 
of  sight,  through  a  boundless  flat 
under  a  dull  sky.  It  was  her  life. 
Her  heart  failed  her  at  moments, 
but  she  turned  away  her  eyes  from 
this  desolate  perspective.  "  Suf- 
ficient unto  each  day  is  its  pain, 
its  sadness,  its  ray  of  sunshine," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  the  gloomiest 
sky  lets  fall  some  bright  beams." 
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Then  she  recalled  Victor  Hugo's 
profound  and  charming  line, — 

•*  N'avez.  vous  ]*as  votn*  limer** 

And  ?* tie  looked  with  less  horror  to 
the  future. 

One  day,  however,  an  incident 
occurred  tdat  proved  she  was  wrong 
in  letting  her  mind  rest  at  ca»c  on 
the  subject  of  Marianne.  Leon  was 
expected  home  the  next  day.  Sa- 
bine was  walking,  according  to  her 
custom,  toward*  the  clone  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  garden,  fret1  from 
all  auxictv,  for  the  wa*  persuaded 
that  M.  Ihivcnnes  had  gone  back 
to  the  town.  Her  light  step  made 
no  noise  along  the  gravel  walk,  ho 
that  l'aul  and  Marianne,  who 
thought  themselves  alone,  did  not 
hear  her  wltm  she  was  within 
reach  of  their  voices*.  She  herself, 
nbtorhed  in  her  own  thought*,  wan 
not  conscious  of  their  presence  till 
she  was  quite  close  to  them. 

"  I  should  like  her  to  be  your 
friend,"  said  Paul. 

'•  I  don't  want  her  friendship," 
said  Mnriani.e.  with  the  tone  of  a 
honied  child.  "  You  were  in* 
al*avs  *o  considerate  of  her.  .Shall 
you  return  thi>  evening?  " 

"  No.  not  this  evening.  It  would 
be  better  not." 

"  And  whv  ?    Whv  not  this  e\en- 

■  • 

inir  and  to-morrow  too?  M 

"  I  am  enminctd  Madame  de 
I.i •urn. out  does  not  see  me  with  a 
ten  kind  eve,  the  dav  of  her  sun's 
return  especially."  .  .  . 

"  And  I  tell  you  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kii.d.  And  cteii  were  it  si  — 
hi-ide*.  what  din's  it  matter  to  uv'r 
i\ -mi*  tins  evening  and  to-morrow. 
I  will  have  it  so!  Our  etchings 
an*  cruellv  weari«ome  without  vou.'' 

■*  Imprudent  woman,"  said  Paul, 
•'  wen-  any  one  to  hear  you 

"  Ah  '  how  timid  imi  an-'  "  ex- 
claimed  Marianne ;  and  she  went 
c-ll  ruiiiiiiig,  N-ndiiti:  him  !ur  fare- 
well | he  words,  "A  ct  svir  ! '  with  a 


tone  of  confidence  that  left  bin  no 
choice. 

Sabine  was  nailed  to  the  spot 
with  amazement.  What  she  had 
just  heard  exceeded  all  ber  fore- 
shadowing*. She  bad  feared  thai 
Marianne,  through  thoughtlessness 
and  impulse,  might  place  herself  in 
an  equivocal  position,  but  the 
pos>ibilitv  never  entered  ber  mind 
of  such  determination,  such  im- 
prudence, such  paaaionate  weakness. 
A  short,  violent  struggle  took  place 
within  her;  she  had  but  a  moment 
to  deliberate,  the  generous  iuttinrt 
prevailed.  The  sound  of  Msn.inue's 
footsteps  had  hardly  died  off  in  the 
distance  when  Sabine  sprang  for- 
ward. She  stood  face  to  fare  with 
Paul,  close  to  the  little  gate,  through 
which  he  was  parsing  out  if  the 
park.  In  the  gloom  of  the  larsre 
t-ee*,  and  the  coming  twilight,  he 
thought  it  waa  Marianne  returning, 
and  lie  advanced  towards  her. 

"  I  waut  to  speak  to  vou  r  "  said 
Sabine. 

And  she  led  him  out  of  the  park 
on  to  the  open  road  where  no  one 
could  hear  them,  l'aul  followed  as 
in  a  dream,  half  understanding,  half 
stupefied  by  her  presence.  She  hail 
the  i* tree t  of  a  judge  upon  him. 
More  than  this  it  seemed  as  if  his 
own  conscience,  his  conscience  of 
former  times,  was  speaking  to  him 
from  without,  as  though  it  had 
separated  itself  from  him.  and  had 
thus  come  back  to  him  in  a  strange 
sha|>e.  This  phenomenon  of  his 
thought  took  such  powerful  pose ei 
sioii  uf  him,  that  it  was  a  moment 
Uf  ire  he  could  persuade  himself  it 
was  really  Sabine's  voice  he  beard  ; 
but  even  then,  she  stfx-d  before  him 
like  the  apparition  of  his  outraged 
conscience.  Mariannes  words,  re- 
ni"r»e  at  hating  brought  on  this 
false  position,  of  having  introduced 
trouble  into  a  family  into  which  he 
had  been  received  aa  a  friend,  all 
thene  thought*,  confused  aa  the  fug 
that  gave  surrounding  objects  the 
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aspect  of  gigantic  phantoms,  threw 
him  into  a  perturbation  like  that 
experienced  in  a  feverish  dream. 
He  started  when  Sabine  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  She  spoke  in 
a  low  voice,  hut  clear,  firm,  and  full 
of  authority. 

"  Tou  must  not  come  hack  this 
evening,"  said  she. 

"  I  shall  not." 

"But  this  is  not  all,  you  must 
leave  to-morrow,  quit  this  place.  •  . 
You  must." 

"  Leave  to-morrow ! "  repeated 
Paul — "  to-morrow  .  .  so  soon !  .  . 
without  saying  farewell!  but  I 
cannot  leave  in  this  way.  What 
would  they  think  ?  " 

"  Why  not  without  saying  fare- 
well ?  Come  to-morrow  at  the  hour 
you  know  the  whole  family  is  assem- 
bled. Say  that  you  have  to  leave 
suddenly :  give  any  reason  you  like, 
no  matter.  Show  no  emotion,  be 
master  over  yourself.  We  must 
save  Marianne." 

"  But  she  ? " 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  about  her. 
She  will  be  prepared.  Fear  no- 
thing." 

4'  Tou  know  her.  Tou  know  how 
little  self,  control  she  has." 

"  Yes,  but  I  also  know  for  certain 
natures  the  power  of  an  accom- 
plished fact.  She  will  bend,  she 
won't  break  before  the  impossible. 
Fear  nothing  on  her  account,  do 
your  duty!  There  is  still  time, 
although  it  is  very  late." 

"Tou  are  right.  My  own  con- 
science, which  I  have  disregarded, 
seems  to  have  taken  your  voice  to 
compel  me  to  listen  to  it.  I  shall  obey 
you.  There  is  something  strange 
about  you  which  I  cannot  define, 
as  though  I  had  known  you  once, 
and  that  there  was  a  tie  between 
vou  and  me,  not  in  the  present,  but 
in  the  past.  Forgive  these  words 
that  escape  me  in  spite  of  myself. 
Tou  must  despise  me,  I  have  given 
you  a  right  to  do  so,  and  yet  you 
come  to  me  as  a  fi  iend,  do  you  not  ?  " 


"  Tee,"  said  Sabine  simply. 

"  Well  I  before  I  leave  you,  give 
me  your  hand  as  a  friend,  let  me 
press  it.  This  loyal  hand  that  has 
pointed  me  out  my  duty.  We  shall 
never  see  each  other  again  1 " 

M  To-morrow  when  you  come  I 
shall  be  there." 

"  Then  a  demain." 

He  went  away.  Sabine  ran 
towards  the  house,  pressing  her  two 
hands  upon  her  heart  to  keep  down 
its  beating. 

She  rushed  up  to  her  own  room, 
locked  the  door,  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  burst  into  passionate 
sobs.  She  bad  gained  a  double 
victory  over  herself;  this  was  the 
victory  that  had  agony  in  it.  She 
soon  grew  calm ;  all  was  not  over, 
she  had  vet  to  trace  a  plan  of  con- 
duct and  to  follow  it,  but  the  bell 
rang,  and  she  had  to  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  Sabine  had  to  set 
her  dress  in  order.  As  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  she  was  struck 
with  amazement.  It  was  no  longer 
the  pale,  cold,  rigid  face,  she  had  some- 
times seen  without  looking  for  it  in 
those  weeks  that  bad  just  passed ; 
it  was  a  Jiving,  radiant  face,  lit  up 
by  the  inner  light.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  stop  to  explain  this 
transformation.  She  hastened  to 
go  down. 

The  evening  was  particularly  dull 
and  slow.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Marianne  started  at  the 
slightest  sound,  looked  constantly 
towards  the  door,  unable  to  dis- 
guise her  agitation  and  annoyance 
each  time  the  door  opened  without 
bringing  in  the  expected  visitor. 
Madame  de  Lourmont  watched 
with  a  suspicious  eye  every  move- 
ment of  her  daughter-in-law.  Sa- 
bine tried  to  open  a  conversation, 
proposed  to  read,  but  no  one  re- 
sponded. She  went,  unasked,  to 
the  piano,  a  most  unheard-of  pro- 
ceeding,which  Madame  de  Lourmont 
deemed  rather  indecorous,  and  she 
played  a  piece  of  Mozart's.    Firm, 
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temperate,  nuancSe  music ;  she 
wished  to  prove  to  herself  ber  own 
complete  self-possession.  Marianne 
listened  impatiently,  preoccupied 
solely  by  the  endeavour  to  catch 
the  least  sound  from  without.  She 
lengthened  out  the  evening,  for 
ever  expecting,  although  it  was 
absurd  still  to  expect.  Sabine 
dreaded  lest  she  should  drop  some 
imprudent  word ;  so  near  grasping 
victory  and  safety,  the  danger  made 
her  tremble. 

The  difficult  step  was  passed — 
the  evening  over,  the  inmates  of 
the  Tourelles  retired  to  their  rooms. 
Sabine  was  able  at  last  to  consider 
what  she  had  to  do  on  the  morrow. 
Marianne's  room  was  exactly  under 
hers.  She  thought  she  heard  groans 
in  the  silence  of  this  first  part  of 
the  night  when  all  should  be  hushed. 
She  stole  down-stairs,  and  when 
she  reached  Marianne's  door,  she 
found  she  had  not  been  mistaken. 

Sabine  knocked  twice,  then 
walked  in  without  having  been  able 
to  make  herself  heard.  Marianne 
was  seated  on  a  low  chair  near  the 
fire,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  sobbing  like  a  child.  She  did 
not  seem  surprised  to  see  Sabine 
enter. 

"  I  have  a  bad  headache,"  she 
said,  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

"  What  can  I  do  to  relieve  you  ?  " 
asked  Sabine,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  young  woman's  forehead  with  a 
tenderness  that  would  have  seemed 
to  her  impossible  a  few  hours  before. 

"  How  cool  your  hand  is,  Sabine ! 
It  is  calming  me,  leave  it  there  a 
moment." 

Both  remained  some  minutes 
without  speaking.  Then  Marianne, 
pushing  aside  Sabine's  hand,  and 
throwing  herself  back,  began  crying 
with  all  the  violence  of  a  feeble, 
baffled  nature,  struggling  with  its 
first  grief.  She  needed  a  confidant. 
Sabine,  at  this  moment,  was  no 
longer  for  her,  overcome  as  she  was 
4r  Me  agitation  and  wretchedness 


of  ber  soul,  a  dependant  whose 
affection  she  did  not  even  think  of 
gaining.  She  saw  in  her  a  support 
that  had  come  to  her  weakness. 
She  instinctively  felt  it,  and  she 
yielded  to  it. 

"He  didn't  come  this  evening, 
though  I  asked  him,"  said  she, 
crying  still. 

At  these  words  Sabine  felt  arise 
within  her  the  antipathy  she  had 
at  moments  experienced.  What! 
this  was  the  secret  of  her  tears !  it 
was  not  the  torture  of  a  guilty 
heart  that  made  them  flow !  This 
suffering  was  a  child's  suffering, 
vexation,  pettish n ess.  Having  al- 
ways held  up  within  herself  a  high 
ideal,  and  having  never  fallen  short 
of  it  without  being  penetrated  with 
a  proud  but  noble  sadness,  Sabine 
could  not  understand  this  life  of 
instinct,  of  unreflecting  impulse, 
that  was  almost  irresponsible,  in 
which  passion  might  exercise  its 
ravages,  but  in  which  reason  and 
will  could  repair  nothing.  But  her 
heart  was  too  lacerated  by  her  own 
struggles  and  her  own  weakness 
for  her  disdain  not  to  change  into 
pity.  She  leant  over  Marianne,  and 
spoke  in  a  softened  voice,— 

"He  could  not  come,  he  ought 
not  to  come,"  said  she.  "  Marianne, 
listen  to  me.  You  must  break  off, 
you  must  stop,  there  is  time,  you 
must  not  see  him  again." 

"  Not  see  him  again ! "  repeated 
Marianne,  again  throwing  herself 
back,  and  gazing  fixedly  at  Sabine, 
as  though  the  thought  struck  her 
with  terror.    "And  why?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  Are  you  not 
guilty,  abandoning  yourself  as  you 
have*  done  to  a  feeling  that  is 
making  you  forget  all  the  others?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
wish  to  know  nothing.  Don't  speak 
this  way  to  me,  it's  no  use.  You 
can  do  nothing." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  now !  "  said 
Sabine,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

"  Marianne,  I,  too,  am  to  blame. 
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I  ought  to  have  warned  you,  en- 
treated you,  you  would  have  lis- 
tened ;  I  didn't  do  it ;  I  was  selfish, 
vindictive.     Forgive  me !  " 

Sabine,  the  proud,  asking  forgive- 
ness! Marianne  seemed  touched, 
but  still  more  astonished. 

"You  did  not  reflect,"  replied 
Sabine,  who  seemed  pleading  to 
herself  the  cause  of  the  young 
woman :  "  you  found  yourself  en- 
tangled in  the  mischief  without 
knowing  it,  and  after,  it  seemed 
sweet  to  you ;  you  thought  yourself 
happy,  you  forgot  everything,  and 
did  not  even  try  to  break  away 
from  it.  Is  it  not  true  that,  if  at 
the  beginning,  a  friend  had  come 
to  you,  and  had  said  to  you,  *  The 
path  you  are. walking  on  leads  to 
an  abyss;1  if  this  friend  had  ex- 
tended a  hand  to  you,  you  would 
have  listened  to  these  words,  and 
taken  the  offered  hand  P  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  so  happy. 
It  was  so  natural  to  love  him.  I 
shall  then  never  see  him  again !  .  .  . 
Ah !  I  will  see  him  again,  I  must 
see  him  again.  I  cannot  live  with- 
out it ! " 

"  Don't  speak  in  this  way ! "  cried 
out  Sabine,  "  it  pains  and  terrifies 
me!" 

"Are  you,  then,  without  any 
conscience?  Are  you  incapable 
of  feeling  the  torment  of  wrong  ? 
Have  you  not  a  thought  for  God 
who  hears  you?  Do  you  forget 
your  child  that  is  wanting  you, 
your  husband  who  trusts  you,  whom 
you  would  deceive !  .  .  ." 

"No,  I  do  not  want  to  deceive 
him.  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  any 
one!  Let  every  one  blame  me, 
despise  me,  but  let  bim,  at  least, 
stay,  and  let  me  see  him  every 
day ! " 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying,  Marianne." 

"  I  cannot  give  up  the  happiness 
of  seeing  him  every  day!  If  he 
leaves  me,  I  shall  be  alone,  horribly 
alone!  .  •  ." 
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"  There  is  no  real  solitude  on  the 
side  of  duty,"  said  Sabine,  "it  is 
there  God  awaits  us,  He  who  is 
sufficient  for  us ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  our 
desires,  there  is  a  frightful  solitude 
we  come  to  sooner  or  later,  even 
amid  our  most  passionate  affec- 
tions." 

The  conversation  might  have  gone 
on  thus  indefinitely;  Marianne 
would  hear  nothing,  understand 
nothing.  She  guessed  that  Paul 
was  leaving,  even  without  Sabine's 
telling  her;  but  she  had  not  asked 
the  reason  of  his  going,  nor  had  she 
asked  how  it  was  that  Sabine  came 
to  know  it. 

"What,  then,  has  happened?" 
she  asked,  as  if  suddenly  waking 
up  out  of  a  dream.  "  lou  knew 
he  would  not  come  this  evening  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  knew  it.  I  also  know 
he  will  go  away  to-morrow  night, 
and  will  come,  before  he  goes,  to 
bid  farewell." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Told  you !  .  .  ." 

Marianne  drew  away  her  hand 
from  Sabine's,  and  remained  a  mo- 
ment with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire,  then  she  said, — 

"  Leave  me  alone." 

Sabine  went  without  adding  a 
word. 

An  hour  later,  Marianne  fell 
asleep  in  her  tears,  as  children  do. 
Sabine  sat  up  still — she  prayed 
for  this  poor  fragile  plant,  beaten 
by  one  of  these  storms  that 
strengthen  the  strong  and  uproot 
the  weak;  she  prayed  for  herself, 
prayed  also  for  those  who  suffer, 
for  those  who  struggle,  for  those 
who  succumb,  embracing  all  in  one 
generous  love.  The  reward  of  an 
act  of  love  is  to  love  still  more. 

The    morning  was    already  ad- 
vanced when  Sabine  met  VL 
To  her  great  surprise,  the  of 

the  latter  bore  hardly  any 
of  the  violent  cruris  of 
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There  was  on  it  an  expression  of 
triumph  and  agitation,  of  which  it 
was  difficult  to  penetrate  the  mean- 
ing, but  which  made  Sabine  anxious, 
struck  as  she  was  by  the  feverish 
excitement  of  her  movements  and 
words.  Marianne  appeared  to  wish 
to  avoid  her  penetrating  look,  but 
Sabine  was  determined  to  discover 
the  mystery  she  had  a  presentiment 
of.  She  would  not  suffer  herself  to 
be  baulked  of  her  dearly  purchased 
victory. 

After  an  exchange  of  words  that 
told  her  nothing  of  what  she  desired 
to  know,  she  determined  to  go 
straight  to  the  point. 

"Marianne,  something  has  oc- 
curred since  I  saw  you." 

"TV hat  could  have  occurred?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  know  some- 
thing  has  happened." 

"Well,"  said  Marianne,  with  an 
assumed  carelessness,  "I  should 
just  as  soon  tell  you.  There  will 
do  no  farewells  this  evening,  no  one 
is  leaving." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?" 

"  How  P  Because  I  have  written 
to  prevent  him.  Tou  are  not  the 
only  one  that  can  impose  her  will 
on  others.  You  performed  a  miracle 
yesterday.  I  shall  perform  the 
counter-miracle  to-day." 

Then  in  a  lighter  tone,  she 
added, — 

"  You  have  a  marvellous  gift  for 
complicating  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  things.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  shouldn't  M.  Davennes 
stay  if  he  finds  himself  happv 
here  ?  " 

"  You  have  written  to  him ! " 
cried  Sabine,  in  consternation, 
without  paying  any  attention  to 
Marianne  8  last  words. 

"  Yes,  I  have  written  to  him,  and 
the  gardener  has  brought  my  letter. 
It  must  be  by  this  in  M.  Davennes* 
hands,  for  it  is  at  least  twenty-five 
minutes  since  the  messenger  left." 

Marianne  said  ail  this  with  an 
air  of  bravado,  that  on  any  other 


occasion  would  have  irritated  Sabine. 
Here  was  a  child  parading  its  re- 
fractoriness, but  the  stake  at  issue 
in  this  mad  temerity  was  too  serious 
to  allow  Sabine  any  thought  but 
that  of  averting  the  consequences. 

Twenty-five  minutes !  She  knew 
the  gardener  was  a  slow,  apathetic 
man.  It  was  not  likely  that  he 
had  gone  off  at  once.  Perhaps  she 
might  have  time  to  overtake  him, 
to  get  the  fatal  letter  from  him. 
Her  decision  was  quickly  taken,  she 
did  not  stop  to  scrutinize  the  more 
or  less  propriety  of  her  step. 

"  Marianne,"  she  said,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  this  time  you 
know  what  you  were  doing.  Heaven 
grant  you  be  not  too  severely  pun- 
ished ! " 

Marianne  walked  away  without 
further  reply. 

Then,  taking  down  her  garden 
hat,  from  the  nail  on  which  it  was 
hanging,  Sabine  rushed  out  into 
the  road,  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  shadow,  or  a  dark 
point  that  might  give  her  a  hope 
of  being  able  to  overtake  the  mes- 
senger. 

She  ran,  forgetting  in  the  ardour 
of  her  running,  what  she  was  doing, 
remembering  only  that  her  object 
must  be  attained. 

At  last,  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
she  Baw  the  gardener.  He  had 
stopped  and  was  talking  to  a  pea- 
sant; if  their  conversation  con- 
tinued a  minute  more  she  would  be 
able  to  join  him.  No.  There  he 
is,  giving  a  parting  shake  hands, 
turning  away,  and  is  off! 

The  peasant  was  coming  in  the 
direction  of  Sabine,  who,  utterly 
exhausted,  could  run  no  more,  nor 
hardly  say  a  word. 

"  Call  him,"  said  she,  to  the  pea- 
sant, pointing  to  the  gardener,  whose 
stooping  back  was* just  disappear- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  rapid  as- 
cent. 

The  peasant  at  once  understood, 
and  shouted  after  him.    He  was  in 
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time.  The  gardener  heard,  turned 
round,  and,  seeing  Sabine,  walked 
towards  her. 

"  You  are  taking  a  letter  to  M. 
Davennes?"  said  she,  as  soon  as 
she  had  recovered. 

"  You  have  another  to  give  me  P" 
said  he,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

"No;  you  are  to  give  me  the 
one  you  have,  and  which  I  am  to 
give  to  Madame  de  Lourmont." 

"  Is  it  the  young  lady  that  is 
asking  it  back  r  "  said  the  gardener, 
with  a  look  of  uneasiness. 

Sabine  hesitated. 

"Give  it  to  me,  I  shall  give  it 
back  to  her,"  answered  she,  eva- 
sively. 

"  All's  right,"  said  the  man,  "  no 
harm  done ;  I  shall  go  all  the  same 
into  town  for  some  business  of  my 
own." 

She  held  it  at  last,  then,  this 
letter  —  the  danger  was  averted. 
Sabine  felt  a  movement  of  joy  so 
keen,  that  she  forgot  the  victory 
was  all  external,  that  nothing  was 

f lined  in  the  soul  she  wished  to 
ring  back  to  duty  ;  but  this  thought 
soon  returned.  What  would  Mari- 
anne say  when  she  heard  what  she 
had  done?  She  felt  she  had  no 
right  to  leave  her  in  ignorance  of 
it.  This  day,  that  numbered  but 
a  few  hours,  still  seemed  menacing 
mysterious  possibilities. 

Peeling  the  necessity  of  reflec- 
tion, and  of  setting  herself  clear  in 
her  own  conscience,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  high  road  that  led  straight 
to  the  Tourelles,  she  took  a  by-path 
leading  to  it  by  a  long  circuitous 
way.  They  might  be  looking  for 
her ;  they  might  on  her  arrival  ad- 
dress to  her  irritating  reproaches, 
she  cared  little;  her  part  in  this 
unknown  drama,  the  events  of 
which  had  so  rapidly  developed, 
the  last  two  days,  had  placed  her 
morally  out  of  reach  of  the  vexa- 
tions of  her  habitual  life. 

The  day  was  serene.  The  pale 
rays  of  an  October  sun  borrowed 


life,  rather  than  lent  it,  from  the 
rich  tints  the  woods  were  clad  in. 
Withered  leaves  lay  scattered  on 
the  pathway,  yet  the  trees  were  not 
stripped.  All  was  calm,  pure,  boun- 
teous. Sabine  felt  herself  pene- 
trated with  force. 

What  was  it  that  came  to  her 
heart  from  this  nature  so  beautiful 
in  its  decline?  It  was  not  hope, 
neither  was  it  joy,  it  was  earnest 
gratitude  that  life  is  rich  and  grand 
everywhere,  always,  and  for  every 
one. 

She  found  herself  close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  on  which,  a  few 
days  ago,  she  had  sat  reading  Paul's 
book,  and  again  she  sat  down.  There, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
she  listened  to  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  and  remembered  the  day 
she  had  found  it  monotonous  — 
monotonous  as  her  own  life.  It 
was  so  no  longer.  The  voice  was 
uniform,  but  full  of  harmony,  and 
seemed  to  her  the  natural  echo  of  her 
thoughts.  A  bird  came  bopping  to 
her  feet,  her  heart  was  all  tender- 
ness for  the  creature,  and  she  was 
sorry  she  had  no  crumb  of  bread 
to  give  him.  She  thought  of  Lu- 
cienne's  mother,  and  said  to  herself 
that  now  she  had  found  words  of 
comfort  and  hope  for  her. 

The  world  no  longer  seemed  to 
her  an  empty  bubble.  On  this  long 
pathway  of  life  that  was  unfolding 
before  her,  would  she  not  find  at 
every  step  weak  hearts  to  protect, 
suffering  hearts  to  console,  tempted 
hearts  to  hold  up,  guilty  ones  to 
love  ?     God  revealed  himself  to  her 

E resent  everywhere,  enveloping  all 
is  creatures  in  his  love,  inviting 
them  all  to  kindle  their  hearts  at 
this  fire,  and  to  love  as  be  loves. 

But  there  lurked  one  aching  spot 
in  Sabine's  heart,  that  which  Paul 
Davennes  had  occupied.  He  was 
about  to  disappear  from  her  life, 
without  any  sensible  bond  replacing 
the  invisible  one  that  was  broken. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  displeased  at 
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the  part  she  had  taken  between 
him  and  Marianne,  but  she  would 
daily  pray  God  to  draw  his  talent 
off  from  vulgar  ambition,  and  re- 
store it  to  the  noble  pursuits  of 
thought.  She  had  faith  in  the 
secret  action  of  one  mind  upon 
another.  8he  thought  that  when 
this  holy  passion  to  restore  a  soul 
to  truth  possesses  our  hearts,  it  is 
that  God  wills  that  this  soul  be  due 
to  our  prayers,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self that  the  joys  felt  here  below 
from  the  exchange  of  affections 
cannot  surpass  the  supreme  joy  of 
loving,  spite  of  all  things,  of  loving 
to  the  end  with  a  love  that  asks 
nothing  in  return. 

She  heard  footsteps,  but  they  did 
not  disturb  her  thoughts,  and  when 
she  raised  her  eyes,  Paul  Davennes 
stood  before  her.  He  showed  her 
a  book  steeped  by  the  rain,  and 
thick  with  mud,  almost  unrecogni- 
zable. Sabine,  however,  knew  it, 
and  remembered  she  had  flung  it 
away,  and  had  not  taken  it  up. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  answering  a 
mute  interrogation,  "  it  was  I  left 
it  there." 

"  I  guessed  it,"  said  Paul,  trying 
to  smile,  but  without  succeeding. 
"  Poor  book  !  what  contempt !  never 
was  book  treated  after  this  fashion." 

He  looked  at  Sabine,  expecting  a 
word  of  explanation  or  excuse,  but 
she  said  nothing. 

"  You  must  tell  me  your  whole 
thoughts,"  he  said,  sitting  down  by 
her  side  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
"  What  is  it  that  displeases  you  so 
much  in  my  books?" 

11  Did  I  sayyour  hook*?"  answered 
Sabine.  "  It  is  because  I  greatly 
liked  the  others,  and  because  they 
had  left  a  deep  impress  on  my  life 
that  this  appeared  to  me  so  un- 
worthy of  you." 

"  In  what  way  does  it  differ  from 
the  others  P  " 

"May  I  answer  you  frankly?" 
she  asked. 
"I  beg  ofjrou  to  do  bo.    I  have 


already  told  you  that,  when  you 
speak  to  me,  I  think  I  am  listening 
to  my  own  conscience." 

This  allusion  to  a  scene  which  she 
wished  to  forget  made  Sabine  blush. 

"  If  it  be  so,"  she  answered,  with 
a  kind  of  severity,  "  you  can  listen 
to  your  conscience  itself,  without 
waiting  for  it  to  borrow  a  strange 
voice." 

"  No,  its  voice  no  longer  makes 
itself  heard  as  it  once  did ;  I  have 
worn  out  its  patience,  no  doubt. 
Speak,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Very  well !  In  your  early  books, 
you  spoke  of  the  things  of  the  soul 
in  language  simple  and  true,  that 
went  to  the  soul.  After  reading 
one,  you  longed  to  be  better.  Sacri- 
fice, self-renunciation  seemed  natu- 
ral. Your  books  appealed  to  all 
that  is  noblest  in  us.  I  loved  them 
because  they  strengthened  me  for 
my  daily  struggle,  by  lifting  my 
thoughts  up  to  the  ideal." 

'« And  this?" 

"In  this  I  find  only  a  seeking 
after  effect." 

"  You  are  severe." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  or,  rather,  I 
think  that  if  I  were  not,  I  should 
not  have  understood  your  other 
books." 

"Perhaps  you  understood  them 
better  than  I  did  myself,"  said 
Paul,  trying  to  smile. 

"They  were  the  friends  of  my 
solitude,"  replied  Sabine. 

The  words  were  tinged  with  pro- 
found sadness.  It  was  Sabine's  his- 
tory in  two  words. 

Paul  started.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  understood  what  her  life  had 
been.  He  was  penetrated  with  a 
feeling  for  her,  such  as  no  one  had 
before  inspired  him  with ;  it  was  a 
blending  of  respect,  of  confidence, 
of  sympathy,  almost  of  pity. 

"  A  singular  thing  has  sometimes 
happened  to  me,"  he  resumed,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  "  I  have  been 
alone  too,  very  much  alone,  in  this 
Paris,  where  minds  are  in  perpetual 
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contact,  but  where  souls  so  rarely 
touch.  Well,  in  moments  when  my 
solitude  most  weighed  upon  mer  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  some  myste- 
rious bond  was  uniting  my  soul  to 
another  soul ;  that  there  was  under 

the  heavens where  ?    I  could 

not  say,  one  human  creature  think- 
ing of  me,  one  who  wished  me  well. 
I  laughed  at  my  folly,  but  it  per- 
sisted, and  I  found  unutterable 
sweetness  in  it.  Sabine,  was  it  not 
you?" 

*'  Many  others  know  you  and  love 
you  for  what  you  have  written,'' 
said  she. 

14  Oh !  do  not  answer  me  thus. 
Those  sympathies  cannot  be  like 
yours.  But  why  did  you  not  allow 
me  to  know  you  when  we  met  ?" 

"  Did  you  try  to  know  me  ? " 
replied  Sabine,  smiling. 

The  judgment  he  had  formed  of 
her  recurred  suddenly  to  Paul's 
mind.  The  impression  of  the  last 
two  or  three  days  had  effaced  even 
the  remembrance  of  it. 

"  I  guessed  how  you  judged  me," 
added  she. 

"  I  was  blind,"  he  said,  reddening 
at  the  thought  of  the  epithets  he 
had  applied  to  her  in  his  own  mind. 

"  You  will  guard  a  kinder  recol- 
lection of  me,"  replied  Sabine,  who 
was  about  to  rise  and  go. 

"  One  word  more !  Don't  leave 
me  in  this  way ;  I  have  to  explain 
my  conduct  to  you.  Not  to  excuse 
it,  understand  me,"  he  continued, 
seeing  Sabine's  face  growing  sombre. 
"  I  don't  wish  to  call  wrong  right. 
But  will  you  not  consent  to  hear 
me  before  you  judge  me  definitively  ? 
I  ought  to  have  gone  as  soon  as  I 
found  that  the  admiration  Madame 
de  Lourmont's  beauty  inspired  me 
with,  and  the  sympathy  I  felt  for 
her  supposed  sufferings,  had  gained 
too  great  a  power  over  me.  But  I 
allowed  myself  to  drift  on  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  wishing 
to  break  off,  but  never  having  the 
courage,  lured  on  by  the  very  danger, 


and  avoiding  to  face  my  own  con- 
science lest  I  should  hear  its  voice. 
Later  on  the  weakness  of  her  pas- 
sionate nature  frightened  me.  I 
dared  not  take  an  energetic  step. 
But  for  you  I  know  not  how  I  should 
have  extricated  myself  from  this 
false,  humiliating,  intolerable  situa- 
tion.   You  saved  me." 

•'  They  will  be  wondering  at  my 
absence,"  said  Sabine,  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  a  moment's  embar- 
rassment; and  she  again  made  a 
movement  to  go,  but  Paul  detained 
her  by  a  gesture. 

"  I  am  leaving  to-night,"  he  said ; 
"I  must  have  a  few  more  words 
with  you.  What  must  I  do  to  gain 
your  approbation?  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  write  ?  " 

"  What  you  think  and  what  you 
believe." 

44  But  if  I  have  no  convictions  ?" 

"  Then  don't  write ;  do  anything 
else.  It  will  be  simply  a  craft  that 
will  degrade  you." 

"  But  if  talent  remains  to  me  ? 
Is  not  talent  in  itself  a  vocation  ?  " 

"  Talent  cannot  long  hold  the 
place  of  true  inspiration;  it  can 
only  fashion  thought,  give  it  relief 
and  colour,  but  it  cannot  create  it. 
Without  conviction  you  can  give  us 
only  empty  form,  no  matter  how 
finely  elaborated  it  may  be.  Do 
you  think  we  can  long  be  dupes 
to  it?" 

"  You,  perhaps,  no,  because  you 
think,  because  you  live  your  own 
life;  but  the  majority  of  my 
readers  .  .  .  ." 

"  And  if  the  majority  is  not  capa- 
ble of  this  thirst  after  the  true, 
should  you  not  try  to  inspire  it? 
If  the  writer's  vocation  is  not  a 
great  and  solemnly  responsible  one, 
it  is  the  most  despicable  of  all. 
Oh  I  remember  what  it  is ;  to  trifle 
with  thought,  to  feed  minds  indif- 
ferently with  what  improves,  or 
with  what  poisons  them,  not  to  care 
about  the  theme,  provided  the  varia- 
tion be  brilliant !    Is  not  this  sin- 
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ning  against  truth  and  against  the 
human  soul  made  for  truth,  that 
dies  without  it,  that  waits  to  receive 
it  from  you?  Might  you  not  as 
well  distribute  poison  to  a  famishing 
multitude  demanding  bread  P  " 

"What  is  truth?"  said  Paul  in 
an  altered  voice. 

'•  Ah  J"  said  Sabine,  turning  her 
deep  eyes  towards  him,  "I  know 
well  it  is  not  as  easy  to  seise  as 
simple  souls  and  children  imagine, 
but  truth  gives  herself  to  those  who 
give  themselves  to  her." 

"  You  forget  that  I  write  hardly 
anything  but  novels?"  resumed 
Paul,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  I 
am  not  a  philosopher.  Have  they 
any  right  to  exact  so  much  from 
me?  Who  looks  for  truth  in  a 
novel  ?  " 

"  And  why  should  it  not  be 
sought  for  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
else  ?  The  domain  of  the  novel  is 
the  soul,  and  its  relations  with  the 
visible  and  invisible ;  it  has  no  sys- 
tem, no  other  logic  than  the  flexible, 
living  logic  of  the  facts  it  relates, 
and  the  feelings  it  portrays.  It 
studies,  it  searches,  it  analyzes,  but 
it  does  not  explain  everything,  and 
it  teaches  nothing.  The  novel  is 
not  suspected,  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  truth  it  contains  has  more 
chance  of  making  its  way." 

"  I  will  be  worthy  of  you !  "  ex- 
claimed Paul,  in  an  irresistible  out- 
burst of  heart  towards  her  who  was 
speaking  to  him;  but  he  checked 
himself,  and  added,  "  worthy  of  a 
friendship  like  yours." 

Sabine  got  up,  and  took  the  road 
towards  the  house.  He  followed 
her  to  the  entrance  of  the  path- 
way. There  the  underwood  ab- 
ruptly ended.  They  were  in  front 
of  the  Tourelles. 

Both  stopped  to  say  good-bye. 

"  It  was  you  took  care  of  my 
mother's  grave  ?  "  said  Paul. 

The  question  was  a  plain  one, 

snd  Babine  answered  simply.     She 

stretched  out  her  hand   to  him, 


which  he  pressed  in   silence,  and 
they  separated,  saying, — 

"  Ace  *0tr." 

Was  there  in  this  word  any 
comfort  for  the  grief  of  parting  so 
soon  after  finding  each  other  ?  Did 
they  not  know  it  was  better  to  part 
as  friends  under  the  blue  sky,  by 
the  stream  whose  murmur  was  for 
ever  to  blend  with  the  memory  of 
this  interview,  than  to  say  farewell 
as  strangers,  under  the  eyes  of 
lookers  on  ?  They  knew  it,  doubt- 
less, yet  each  felt  less  pain  at  heart 
as  they  said,  "  A  ce  soir" 

As  soon  as  she  entered  the  house 
Sabine  looked  for  Marianne,  to  tell 
her  what  she  had  done.  As  she 
was  going  into  the  drawing-room 
Madame  de  Lourmont  was  coming 
out  of  it.  She  passed  Sabine  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  her.  Mari- 
anne was  standing  near  the  chim- 
ney-piece, looking  very  pale  and 
agitated. 

"  Sabine,"  she  said,  without  al- 
lowing her  time  to  open  her  mouth, 
"  my  mother-in-law  has  been  speak- 
ing to  me  in  a  way  that  has  quite 
bewildered  me.  I  don't  know  how 
she  found  out  that  I  sent  a  note 
this  morning  by  the  gardener. 
She  says,  if  M.  Davennes  continues 
to  come  to  the  house  she  will  leave 
it.  Oh!  what  is  to  be  done? 
What  is  to  be  done?  This  un- 
fortunate letter!  He  will  come, 
and  I  dare  not  think  of  what  may 
happen." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Sabine. 
"  M.  Davennes  will  come,  but  only 
to  take  leave  of  you.  He  did  not 
get  your  letter.     Here  it  is." 

Marianne  snatched  it,  satisfied 
herself  it  was  really  the  same, 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  looked  at  it 
burning,  then  heaved  a  sigh  of 
inexpressible  relief. 

"  Oh,  thanks !  "  said  she ;  "  you 
have  saved  me.  Tou  have  been 
really  a  friend,  and  I  did  not 
deserve  it.  You  will  be  there  this 
evening  when  he  comes,  won't  you? 
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It  is  the  last  moment  that  is  to  be 
dreaded.1' 

"  What,  and  that  is  all ! "  said 
Sabine  to  herself  as  she  left  her. 
44  The  struggle  is  not  more  terrible 
than  this!  After  braving  every- 
thing she  yields  at  a  word  that 
frightens  her,  and  is  cured.  I 
might  have  spared  myself  all  this 
trouble  and  conflict,  and  left  it  to 
chance,  since  the  work  was  so 
easy." 

As  the  hour  for  the  last  meeting 
approached  Marianne  appeared 
rather  dejected  than  agitated. 
The  evening  passed  as  usual  till 
the  moment  Paul  was  expected. 
As  he  entered,  Sabine  looked 
anxiously  towards  Marianne,  but 
her  manner  reassured  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  few  weeks'  fit  of 
fever  bad  been  followed  by  the  old 
apathy.  Was  it  already  the  effect 
of  the  irrevocable,  of  the  accom- 

f dished  fact?  Sabine  would  have 
iked  to  believe  in  a  moral  victory ; 
but  there  is  no  victory  without  a 
battle. 

Leon  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
departure  of  M.  Davennes.  Madame 
de  Lourmont  several  times  cast  a 
scrutinizing  look  at  her  daughter- 
in-law,  saw  nothing  to  confirm  her 
suspicions,  and  fancied  she  must 
have  had  a  bad  dream. 

The  visit  was  short ;  Paul  was  to 
start  at  midnight.  After  having 
saluted  Madame  de  Lourmont,  he 
bowed  to  Marianne.  There  was 
an  instant's  hesitation,  but  she 
extended  her  hand  without  look- 
ing at  him,  and  they  exchanged  no 
word. 


Then  he  turned  towards  Sabine. 

"Adieu,"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
that  he  forced  to  be  firm. 

She,  too,  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him.  A  moment  after  the  door 
was  closed  upon  him.  The  ordeal 
was  gone  through;  nothing  more 
was  to  be  feared.  This  page  of 
their  life  was  turned  over. 

How  great  things  are  simple, 
and  how  things  we  deem  impos- 
sible are  sometimes  easy!  This 
formidable  moment  was  passed, 
and  nothing  in  appearance  had 
distinguished  it  from  the  most 
futile  incident  of  life.  They  are 
more  frequent  than  we  think,  these 
contrasts  between  the  triviality  of 
the  apparent  act  and  the  solemn- 
ness  of  the  reality  it  covers. 

Madame  de  Lourmont  had  left 
the  drawing-room.  Marianne,  who 
had  been  plunged  in  a  deep  reverie, 
abruptly  started  out  of  it,  and  seised 
Sabine's  hand  while  looking  straight 
down  into  her  eyes. 

41  How  be  looked  at  you,  and 
how  he  said  this  word  '  Adieu '  to 
you ! "  She  spoke  in  a  constrained, 
jerking,  vibrating  voice.  "  It  is  no 
longer  me  he  loves.  Sabine,  I  now 
understand  all." 

Sabine  answered  only  with  a  look. 
To  be  thus  judged  was  bitter.  Her 
heart  was  bleeding,  and  this  en- 
venomed sting  hurt  her. 

"In  one  hour  more,"  said  she, 
"  he  will  be  gone,  lost  for  you  as 
for  me." 

And  she  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
that  no  one  should  see  that  she  was 
weeping. 
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SIE  WILLIAM  E.  WILDE,  M.D.,  M.E.I.A. 

Surgeon  Oculist  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

Ik  his  learned  and  eloquent  address  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  held  at  Belfast,  Sir  William  Wilde,  when  Bpeaking  of  the 
intermixture  of  races  in  Ireland,  said,  "  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  better 
one  than  that  of  the  Saxon  with  the  Celt."  Of  this  fusion,  Sir  William 
himself  affords  a  good  example.  His  grandfather,  Ealph  Wilde,  son  of  a 
merchant  in  Durham,  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  sent  by 
his  friends  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Connaught,  as  one  would  now  send  a 
younger  son  to  New  Zealand.  The  Saxon  adventurer  soon  became  agent 
to  some  of  the  property  of  the  Sandford  family,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Castlerea,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  He  married  a  lady  named 
O'Flyn,  whose  ancestors  formerly  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in  that 
locality,  still  known  as  O'Flyn's  country.  Of  the  sons  of  Eaton  Wilde, 
one,  the  Eev.  Ealph  Wilde,  became  a  distinguished  scholar  and  Berkley 
Gold  Medallist  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  another,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilde,  was  an  eminent  country  physician. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  young  men  of  Castlerea  had,  at  that 
time,  peculiar  advantages  for  residents  of  a  retired  country  place.  A 
school  was  kept  in  the  town  by  an  old  Irish  priest  of  the  St.  Omer 
class,  who  brought  the  learning  of  Port  Royal  to  his  native  land,  and 
turned  out  some  brilliant  scholars,  including  Dr.  Young,  F.T.C.D.,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  the  two  Wildes  already  mentioned.  The 
Eev.  Ralph  Wilde  became  Master  of  the  Diocesan  School  of  Downpatrick. 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilde  married  a  Miss  Fynn,  a  descendant  of  the  Surridges 
and  Ouseleys  of  Dunmore,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way.  That  lady  became 
the  mother  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  in  whose  person  is  seen  the  result  of 
the  fusion  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt  in  the  second  generation.* 

William  Robert  Wills  Wilde— the  subject  of  this  memoir — was  born 


Prom  the  little  town  of  Dunmore,  near  Toam,  sprang  tome  remarkable  men  of  the 
names  of  Surridge  and  Ouseley.  Two  of  the  Surridftes  were  distinguished  scholars  of  Trinity 
College.  Of  the  Onseleys  we  may  mention  Sir  Ralph  Onseley,  Bart.,  the  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar,  who  was  Persian  Ambassador.  His  brother,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Wellesley  in  India,  General  Sir  Ralph  Onseley  was  much  distinguished  in 
the  Peninsular  War ;  and  his  brother,  Gideon  Ouseley,  was  the  famous  Methodist  preacher, 
author  of  "Old  Christianity,"  whose  wonderful  sermons  in  the  Irish  language,  addressed 
to  the  people  at  fairs  and  markets,  are  still  within  the  recollection  of  the  old  people  of  the 
western  profince. 
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in  Castlerea,  in  1815.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Banagher  Royal 
School  and  the  Diocesan  School  of  Elphin.  Fishing,  however,  occupied 
more  of  his  attention  than  echool  studies,  for  which  he  had  an  admirable 
teacher  in  the  person  of  Paddy  Walsh,  afterwards  immortalized  by  the 
pupil  in  his  "Irish  Popular  Superstitions."  The  delight  of  the  fisherlad 
was  to  spend  his  time  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  within  his 
reach,  talk  Irish  with  the  people,  and  listen  to  the  recital  of  fairy  legends 
and  tales,  his  knowledge  of  which  be  so  well  turned  to  account  in  tbe 
publication  just  mentioned.  His  taste  for  antiquarian  research  was  early 
exhibited,  and  much  fostered  by  bis  repeated  examinations  of  the  cahirs, 
forts,  and  caves  of  the  early  Irish  which  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Castlerea, 
as  well  as  by  visits  to  tbe  plain  of  Eathcrogan,  the  site  of  the  great  palace 
and  cemetery  of  the  chieftains  of  the  West.  In  the  district  around  were 
castles,  whose  legends  be  learned ;  patterns,  where  he  witnessed  the 
strange  mixture  of  pilgrimage,  devotion,  fun  and  frolic ;  cock-fights,  for 
which  Roscommon  was  then  famous ;  and  the  various  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  successive  festivals  of  the  season — all 
these  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  romantic  nature  of  young  Wilde, 
and  many  of  them  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  his  facile 
pen. 

In  1832  his  professional  studies  may  be  said  to  have  really  commenced, 
though  he  had  previously  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  native  place 
for  the  performance  of  surgical  operations.  In  that  year  he  was  bound 
to  Abraham  Colles.  That  astute  surgeon  early  recognized  the  abilities 
possessed  by  young  Wilde,  first  in  the  department  of  pharmacy,  to  which 
he  had  in  some  degree  been  initiated  in  youth,  and  next  in  mechanical 
contrivances,  in  which  he  was  an  adept.  He  became  resident  pupil  at 
Steevens'  Hospital,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years.  Steevens'  was 
then  the  great  surgical  hospital  of  the  city.  Its  consultants  were 
Crampton  and  Piele ;  its  medical  staff,  John  Crampton  and  Marsh ;  its 
surgical,  Colles,  Wilmot,  and  Cusack.  These  were  all  men  of  great 
celebrity,  not  merely  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  but  as  men  of  superior 
intellect,  education,  and  powers  of  reasoning,  and,  consequently,  of  great 
resources  within  themselves  for  teaching.  They  were  the  teachers  when 
young  Wilde  was  a  student.  To  his  master  he  became  a  valuable  assistant 
in  carrying  out  the  experiments  which  Colles  thought  necessary  to  the 
investigation  of  the  union  of  fractures  and  tbe  growth  of  bone.  These 
experiments  were  described,  and  the  results  thereof  exhibited,  at  Colles' 
lectures  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  when  due  credit  was  given  to  the 
pupil. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  student  life,  Mr.  Wilde  wrote  a  rather  remark- 
able paper  on  Spina-bifida — a  peculiar  congenital  malformation.  This 
paper  was  read  before  the  Medical  Philosophical  Society  in  1836,  and 
attracted  much  attention  at  tbe  time.  A  friend  of  the  author's,  passing 
out  of  the  assembly  room,  naively  said  to  him,  "  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  going  in  for  the  examination,  as  that  paper  has  settled  the 
matter  for  you." 

Mr.  Wilde  afterwards  acted  for  a  short  time  as  clinical  clerk  to  Dr. 
Evory  Kennedy,  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  obtained  the  annual  prize 
there  against  several  English  as  well  as  Irish  competitors.  His  exertions 
on  that  occasion  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  actually  suffering  from 
fever  on  the  day  of  examination.  Tbe  efforts  of  the  medical  authorities, 
who  perceived   his  dangerous  condition,  failed  to  dissuade  him  €t<H&. 
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attending.  As  the  result,  in  a  few  days  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  had 
been  worn  out  by  hard  work,  and  his  mental  powers  had  been  taxed  be- 
yond their  legitimate  powers  of  endurance.  The  case  was  regarded  as 
hopeless,  when  Dr.  Bobert  Graves  was  sent  for.  That  great  physician 
considered  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  young  friend  was 
by  the  use  of  a  stimulant.  A  glass  of  strong  ale  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  given  every  hour  to  the  seemingly  dying  student.  When  Graves 
came  next  morning  his  patient  was  asleep,  and  recovery  soon  followed. 
The  case  excited  much  attention  at  the  time  in  medical  circles,  as  the  use 
of  stimulants  in  typhus  had  not  then  been  generally  recognized.* 

In  one  of  Graves's  lectures  an  account  was  given  of  a  characteristic  act 
of  courage  performed  by  Mr.  Wilde  while  still  a  student,  when  the  country 
was  pervaded  by  a  panic  from  the  ravages  of  the  chol^-a.  During  the 
crisis  he  was  persuaded  by  a  relative  in  the  county  of  Mayo  to  go  there,  as 
a  sort  of  supposed  safeguard  against  the  epidemic.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
"  young  doctor  "  was  required  at  the  village  of  Kilmaine,  where  he  found 
that  the  cholera  bad  been  introduced  by  an  itinerant  dealer,  who  was  at 
once  carried  off  by  the  disease.  The  owner  of  the  lodging-house,  where  the 
death  took  place,  was  suffering  from  the  malady  when  Mr.  Wilde  was  sent 
for.  Through  the  continuous  efforts  of  his  young  medical  attendant,  the 
lone  patient,  in  an  uninhabited  house,  where  no  one  else  would  venture  to 
enter,  recovered  from  .the  cholera,  but  afterwards  sunk  from  exhaustion. 
Bo  great  was  the  feeling  of  alarm  which  pervaded  the  villagers,  that  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  assist  in  placing  the  corpse  in  the  rude  coffiu  that 
had  been  provided — a  service  which  Mr.  Wilde,  single-handed,  courageously 
performed.  By  the.  aid  of  a  drunken  pensioner  he  had  the  coffin  placed 
on  a  donkey  cart,  and  conveyed  to  the  burial  ground,  and  a  quantity  of  quick 
lime  thrown  over  the  coffin  before  the  grave  was  filled  up.  Mr.  Wilde 
then,  with  his  own  hands,  placed  in  the  flames  every  article  in  the  deserted 
lodging-house,  and  had  it  fumigated  by  burning  sulphur  and  tobacco,  the 
only  disinfectants  the  village  afforded.  By  the  promptitude  and  heroism 
then  displayed,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  disease  waa 
completely  stamped  out,  and  did  not  afterwards  appear  in  the  village  of 
Kilmaine. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1887,  Mr.  Wilde  received  his  diploma  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  appointed  resident 
clinical  clerk  and  curator  of  the  museum  of  Steevens'  Hospital.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  was  selected  by  Doctors  Graves,  Cramp  ton, 
and  Marsh,  to  fill  the  office  of  surgeon  to  a  yacht  then  about  to  sail  with  an 
invalid  gentleman  and  his  friends — an  appointment  which  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  extensive  knowledge  and  acute  powers  of 


*  The  following  incident,  showing  the  energy  and  knowledge  of  young  Wilde  when  serving 
his  apprenticeship,  is  noteworthy.  Daring  his  summer  vacation,  spent  with  a  relative  near 
the  village  of  Cong,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  going  to  the  church  on  a  Sunday,  he  found 
the  place  in  a  commotion.  A  fine  boy,  between  five  and  six  years  old,  waa  said  to  be  dyings 
from  having  swallowed  a  piece  of  hard  boiled  potato.  Having  examined  the  case,  he  found 
that  the  piece  of  potato  had  "gone  wrong"  and  passed  into  the  top  of  the  windpipe, 
instead  of  going  down  the  gullet.  He  at  once,  seeing  the  urgent  nature  of  the  ease,  took  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  from  a  small  pocket-case  of  instruments,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  opened  the  windpipe,  and  removed  the  obstruction,  after  which  the 
patient  soon  got  well.  The  subject  of  the  operation,  now  a  middle-aged  man,  residing 
in  Philadelphia,  U.8.,  still  shows  the  mark  of  "where  young  Doctor  Wilde  cut  his 
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observation  which  have  bo  remarkably  characterized  the  several  publica- 
tions that  afterwards  came  from  his  pen. 

A  few  days  only  elapsed  from  the  notification  of  his  appointment  till  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  on  board,  off  Cowes,  the  Crusader,  a  top-sail 
schooner,  with  long  low  raking  masts,  fitted  with  every  luxury  and  con- 
venience calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  voyagers.  Every  one 
who  has  perused  the  very  remarkable  work  which  resulted  from  that 
voyage,  will  acknowledge  the  great  sagacity  and  forecast  of  character 
evinced  by  the  learned  gentleman  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  the  officer 
in  charge.  The  voyage  extended  over  nine  months,  embracing  calls  of 
greater  or  less  duration,  according  to  the  interest  in  the  respective  places, 
at  Corunna,  Lisbon,  twice  visiting  Madeira  and  the  Canary  archipelago, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt,  Rhodes  for  Asia  Minor,  Beyrout 
for  Syria,  Jaffa  for  Palestine,  and  Athens.  This  programme  sketches  a 
tour,  a  satisfactory  narrative  of  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  involve  the 
possession  of  a  range  of  information  with  accurate  powers  of  discrimination 
rarely  to  be  found  in  a  single  individual,  however  experienced  or  versant 
with  travel.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  young  Irishman,  who 
had  not  hitherto  been  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  laud,  proved  by  the 
publication  of  his  inimitable  Narrative,  that  during  his  voyage  he  had  been 
taking  notes  with  the  facility  and  discrimination  of  the  most  accomplished 
savant,  whatever  might  be  the  department  of  knowledge  involved  in  the 
respective  inquiries.  Whether  in  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  current 
historical  fallacies  connected  with  our  army  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
under  the  first  Empire ;  or  discussing  the  then  future  of  Spanish  politics, 
with  a  degree  of  judgment  to  which  succeeding  events  have  almost  given 
an  air  of  prophetic  character ;  or  indicating  the  peculiarities  of  Lisbon  and 
its  environs,  with  the  graphic  pen  of  a  master  of  descriptive  details ;  or 
portraying  the  advantages  of  Madeira  and  the  adjoining  islands  as  a  re- 
sort for  invalids,  combined  with  a  description  of  their  general  features,  that 
proclaimed  the  writer  to  be  no  less  a  student  of  nature  than  of  science ; 
or  detailing  the  peculiarities  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar ;  or  lamenting  the 
little  progress  then  made  by  the  French  in  the  colonization  of  Algiers— 
criticism  almost  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  colony  at  the 
present  day  as  when  it  was  written  ;  or  detailing  the  results  of  his  rambles 
and  speculations  thereon  in  the  classic  regions  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Greece  ;  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most — the  erudi- 
tion displayed  by  the  writer  in  his  investigations  in  every  department,  or 
the  easy  and  flowing  style  of  description.  The  oft-told  tale  of  the  mum- 
mies and  pyramids  of  Egypt  acquired  at  his  bands  fresh  interest.  And  as 
regards  the  Holy  Land,  Mr.  Wilde  may  really  be  said  to  be  the  first  to 
ruthlessly  dispel  many  of  the  tales  of  imposture  by  which  the  ordinary 
visitor  has  been  regaled  ;  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  topography  enabling 
him  at  once  to  detect  the  fallacies  got  up  of  late  years  by  rival  sects  for 
the  purpose  of  private  gain.  The  account  of  bis  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
remains  to  the  present  day  of  surpassing  interest.  Notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  so  much  to  arouse  feelings  of  intense  pain  and  disappointment 
in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  visiting  that  region,  Mr.  Wilde 
maintains  that  the  balance  of  sensations  created  by  the  survey  are  of  an 
agreeable  character,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  style  of  the  writer: — 

44  Many  and  varied  have  been  the  scenes  of  interest  and  excitement  that  I  have 
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experienced  in  other  lands.  I  have  stood  beside  the  boiling  furnace  of  one  of 
the  highest  craters  that  the  foot  of  man  can  reach,  and  marked  from  that  stu- 
pendous elevation  the  glorious  and  wide-extended  landscape  as  it  unfolded  to 
my  wildered  gaze,  when,  sketched  by  the  rapid  pencil  of  the  morning  dawn, 
object  after  object  rose  to  the  view. 

"  I  have  climbed  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  that  art  ever  reared,  and  as 
my  visual  organs  wandered  over  the  ancient  land  of  Egypt,  the  eye  of  mind  took 
in,  in  rapid  succession,  the  substance  of  the  present  and  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
But  these  scenes  have  faded,  or  are  remembered  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

"  I  have  groped  amid  the  dark  tombs  of  centuries  long  gone  by,  till  to  my 
fevered  imagination  the  dead  arose  among  the  living ;  yet  that,  too,  has  lost  its 
interest ;  as  well  as  the  excitement  with  which  my  fancy  peopled  the  theatre  of 
the  Doric  land,  and  conjured  into  shape  and  form  the  heroes  and  philosophers 
that  once  roamed  through  the  streets  of  that  vast  Grecian  necropolis. 

"  All  these  exist  but  in  remembrance ;  not  so  the  impressions  left  by  the  scenes 
I  have  witnessed  at  Jerusalem,  before  which  all  others  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance ;  for,  although  some  thousand  miles  may  intervene  between  me  and 
it,  its  glories  are  still,  phantom-like,  before  me.  even  amidst  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  every-day  life.  *  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning.'  The  recollections  of  what  it  was ;  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is ;  and 
the  expectation  of  what  it  shall  yet  be,  are  considerations  which,  added  to  an 
acquaintance  with  its  locality,  must  ever  act  as  a  spell  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  seen  and  felt  its  beauties,  its  charms,  and  its  power." 

And  again  he  writes : — 

"  Having  paid  a  last  visit  to  my  friends  on  Mount  Sion,  I  retired  to  rest,  I 
cannot  say  to  sleep ;  indeed,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  Holy  City  I  slept  little, 
except  what  resulted  from  sheer  bodily  fatigue.  So  exciting  were  the  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  day,  and  so  perfectly  absorbed  was  my  mind  in  the  object  of  my 
visit,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  None — 
not  the  most  thoughtless,  apathetic,  or  indifferent — can  reside  there  a  single  day 
without  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  enthusiasm  of  this  excitement. 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  charm  in  Jerusalem  that  those  alone  can  feel,  or  can  ap- 

Ereciate,  who  have  stood  beneath  its  ancient  portals,  viewed  it  from  its  surrounding 
ills,  and  mingled  with  its  mourning  children,  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  prostrate 
grandeur!  Indeed  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  travellers  that  so  en- 
grossing, so  overpowering  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  two  or  three  days' 
residence  in  Jerusalem,  that  they  were  for  some  time  unable  to  view  with  com- 
posure even  those  places  and  those  scenes  that  they  knew  to  be  fictitious." 

Of  the  specialities  to  which  attention  was  for  the  first  time  directed  in 
the  Narrative,  we  may  mention  the  discovery  of  the  annal  from  which  the 
celebrated  purple  dye  was  produced  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  the  vats  used  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  the  discovery  in  the  Acaldama,  or  field  in  which  strangers 
were  buried  in  Jerusalem,  skulls  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  of  which  graphic  illustrations  have  been  published,  establishing  be- 
yond question  the  identity  of  the  place. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  the  tour  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Wilde  is 
pre-eminently  that  of  adventure ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  two  feats  were 
performed  by  him  worthy  of  special  record.  One  was  climbing  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe,  1,300  feet  high,  and  descending  into  the  crater,  on  the  12th  of 
November,  when  the  snow  was  beginning  to  streak  the  mountain  side ; 
the  other  was  climbing  with  two  Arabs  over  the  projecting  coping  of  the 
pyramid  of  Chephrenes,  an  exploit  only  attempted  by  six  Europeans, 
two  of  whom  lost  their  lives  thereby. 
After  hia  return  to  Dublin,  in  1838,  he  set  about  the  preparation  for 
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publication  of  the  elaborate  materials  which  he  had  collected  for  his  pro- 
posed Narrative.  He  soon  became  the  lion  of  the  day,  and  was  received 
with  great  attention  in  Dublin  society.  His  services  were  eagerly  sought 
after  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  and  the  reading  of  papers  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  the  College  of  Physicians,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Ac,  on 
antiquities  (home  and  foreign),  unrolling  of  mummies,  the  anatomy  of 
the  chimpanzee,  gizards  of  fishes,  and  a  number  of  other  anatomical,  zoo- 
logical, and  general  subjects  of  public  interest.  He  also,  at  that  time, 
became  a  valued  contributor  to  this  Magazine,  which  he  continued  for 
many  years. 

The  copyright  of  the  Narrative  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Curry, 
jun.  &  Co.,  for  250/. ;  and  the  work  was  brought  out  in  two  volumes,  in 
a  style  which  reflected  credit  on  the  Irish  enterprise  of  the  day.  Although 
published  at  a  comparatively  high  price,  28*.,  the  first  edition  of  1,250 
copies  went  off  rapidly.  A  second  edition  in  one  volume  was  soon  issued, 
which  was  also  quickly  [disposed  of,  and  the  work  has  long  been  out  of 
print.* 

Amidst  the  temptations  to  become  a  public  lecturer  and  literateur, 
in  which  Mr.  Wilde  was  certain  to  attain  a  high  position,  and  acquire  in- 
creasing popularity,  he  had  the  discrimination  to  perceive  that  he  should 
stick  to  his  profession,  and  that  the  best  means  to  acquire  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  it  was  to  adopt  some  speciality  for  his  practice.  He  had  always  a 
liking  for  opthalmic  and  aural  surgery,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Hitherto  he  had  shown 
that,  in  dealing  with  even  the  most  commonplace  subjects,  he  would  not 
rest  satisfied  without  becoming  acquainted  with  every  known  fact  con- 
nected therewith,  whatever  labour  the  investigation  might  involve ;  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  special  branches  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  to  devote  himself,  he  arranged  to  proceed  to  London  and  the 
continent  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  opthalmic  and 
aural  surgery  practised  there.  Before  setting  out  on  this  mission,  he 
joined  the  British  Association,  whose  approaching  meeting  was  to  be  held 
in  Birmingham,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friends  Dr.  Pritchard,  of 
Bristol,  and  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Dublin,  he  acquired  much  eclat  for  his 
papers  on  the  Preservation  of  Fish,  on  Ethnology,  and  on  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Coast  of  Tyre — the  latter  calling  forth  high  commenda- 
tion from  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

Proceeding  to  London,  Mr.  Wilde  studied  in  the  Moorfields  and  other 
opthalmic  hospitals  under  Tyrrell,  Dalrymple  and  Guthrie.  During  his 
residence  there  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Burford, 
the  hydrographer,  of  Sir  James  Clark  and  of  Dr.  Robert  Todd.  Amongst 
his  special  female  friends  at  that  time  were  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Mrs. 
Bow  dick  Lee,  the  African  traveller,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  intro- 


*  Tbe  fall  title  of  this  admirable  work,  which,  as  the  first  published  by  Sir  William,  has 
a  peculiar  interest,  runs  thus  : — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  a  Vitit  to  Algiers,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Rhodes, 
Telmassus,  Cyprus,  and  Greece.  With  Observations  on  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  on  the  Climate,  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  Ac.,  of  the  Countries 
Visited. 

A  Tery  fall  reriew  of  this  most  instructive  and  charming  work  will  be  found  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magasins,  April,  1840. 
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ducing  the  young  Irish  student  to  the  best  social  as  well  as  scientific 
society  in  London.  But  these  attractions  did  not  allure  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  great  object  he  had  in  view ;  and  he  chose  for  a  temporary 
residence  apartments  in  Carthusian  Street,  near  Charterhouse  Square, 
so  as  to  be  close  to  the  Moorfields  Hospital.  He,  at  that  time,  also 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  Comparative  Anatomy,  especially  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  where  he  gained  tne  friendship  of  the  now  venerable 
Professor  Owen. 

Professional  studies  did  not,  however,  at  any  time,  entirely  exclude 
general  literature  from  his  attention.  When  in  London  he  prepared 
a  memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  the  distinguished  physician,  from 
materials  placed  in  his  hands  by  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  which  memoir  forms 
No.  XIII.  of  the  "  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,"  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine.  The  first  part  appeared  in  September,  1841 ;  it 
ran  through  tour  numbers,  and  deservedly  called  forth  high  com- 
mendation. 

Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  best  London  practice  in 
opthalmic  and  aural  surgery,  Mr.  Wilde  proceeded  to  the  continent  to 
further  prosecute  his  studies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  the  opthalmic  school 
in  the  last-named  city  being  then  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 
There,  Mr.  Wilde  became  the  private  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Jager.  While  studying  in  Vienna,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Baron  Hammerporgestal,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  science,  and 
also  that  of  two  ladies  of  celebrity,  whose  friendship  he  long  continued 
to  enjoy — the  Baroness  Talbot,  his  own  countrywoman,  and  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Ottilia  von  Goetha.  From  Vienna  he  went  to  Prague, 
on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Count  Thunn ;  and  thence  to  Dresden,  where  he 
was  most  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Carus,  the  great  anatomist,  and  Dr. 
Sciler,  the  physiologist.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time  a  student  at  Heidel- 
berg. It  was,  however,  at  Berlin  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  success. 
With  letters  of  introduction  from  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Baron  von 
Humboldt,  Mr.  Wilde  everywhere  found  a  ready  entrie.  Of  the  Baron 
he  became  the  special  proteg6,  through  whom  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Von  Buch,  the  famous  geologist  and  traveller,  of  Carl  Kitter,  the 
geographer,  of  Diffenbach,  the  eminent  surgeon,  and  of  Lord  William 
Russell,  then  our  Ambassador  to  the  Prussian  Court. 

While  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Wilde  presented  a  communication  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  Irish  Ethnology,  which,  being  copied  into  the  Swedish 
journals,  attracted  the  attention  of  Andreaz  Betzius,  the  great  physio- 
logist of  Stockholm,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Wilde  a  correspondence 
was  carried  on,  which  led  to  a  life-long  friendship.  Before  leaving  Berlin 
he  forwarded,  by  direction  of  Baron  Humboldt,  a  copy  of  the  Narrative 
of  his  voyage  to  King  William,  receipt  of  which  was  graciously  acknow- 
ledged by  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  from  His  Majesty. 

In  July,  1841,  Mr.  Wilde  commenced  his  special  practice  in  Dublin, 
devoting  to  his  early  efforts  that  energy  which  may  be  said  to  constitute 
one  of  ( his  special  characteristics,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  that 
large  measure  of  success  which  he  achieved  in  whatever  he  took  in  hand. 
With  him  the  prevailing  maxim  throughout  life  has  been,  "  Whatever 
thou  hast  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might"  As  the  result,  his  income  from 
fees  alone  was  over  £400  in  his  first  year's  practice,  which  we  believe  to 
be  quite  an  unusual  circumstance  in  the  profession. 
The  notes  on  Austria,  its  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Institutions, 
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taken  by  Mr,  Wilde,  during  his  residence  in  Vienna,. were  given  to  the 
public  in  a  neatly  got  up  volume,,  published  by  William  Curry,  jun. 
&  Co.,  in  1843.  Hitherto  everything,  connected  with  Austria  had  been 
little  known  to  the  world,  through  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  in  reference  to  all  matters  connected  with  State 
policy  ;  and  the  disclosures  resulting  from  Mr.  Wilde's  investigations 
were  received  with  no  less  surprise  in  Austria  than  elsewhere.  In  his 
preface  he  states:  "I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  those  subjects  treated  on  in  this  volume ;  and  while 
I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  seeking  information,  I  have  neither- 
hesitated  to  censure  abuses  in  men  or  institutions,  nor  withheld  praise 
full,  and,  I  trust,  sufficient  where  it  was  justly  due."  A  glance  through 
the  work  will  show,  even  to  the  non-professional  reader,  how  efficiently* 
those  duties  were  discharged ;  while  the  fidelity  of  the  author  to  the 
cause  of  truth  is  abundantly  exhibited  by  the  manner  of  his  dealing  with 
facts  and  opinions  where  the  latter  ran  somewhat  counter  to  his  own.* 

The  publication  of  the  work  on  Austria  added  to  Mr.  Wilde's  already 
high  reputation,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Government, 
under  whose  direction  the  Census  of  1841  was  then  in  process  of  com- 
pilation. At  the  instance  of  Lord  Elliot,  then  Chief  Secretary,  and  of 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  Mr.  Wilde  was  appointed  Medical  Census  Com- 
missioner, a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  in  connection  with  the 
Census  of  1851,  *G1,  and  71,  with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  advantage 
to  the  public  service.  His  antecedents  supplied  abundant  reason  to  expect 
that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of -routine  duties  in 
this  department — an  expectation  which  was  fully  realized  on  numerous 
occasions,  but  especially  by  his  analysis  of  the  pestilences  of  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Census  Report  or  1851.  This  constituted  the 
most  remarkable  work  on  the  history  of  pestilences  and  epidemics  that 
has  ever  appeared,  and  formed  the  subject  of  commendation  in  the  medical 
journals  throughout  the  world.  The  period  over  which  the  investigation 
extended  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  social  history  of  Ireland; 
and  not  only  was  every  circumstance  connected  with  or  bearing  upon  it 
discussed  in  detail,  but  an  account  is  given  of  the  several  pestilences  by 
which  the  country  has  been  visited  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  there 
are  any  existing  records.  The  table  which  appears  in  the  Report  of  cosmi- 
cal  phenomena,  epizootics,  epiphitice,  famines  and  pestilences  in  Ireland, 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compilations  that  has  ever  been 
published,  involving  an  amount  of  labour  and  research  which  most 
assuredly  would  have  deterred  any  one  else  from  making  the  attempt.  A 
Parliamentary  blue  book,  extending  over  nearly  600  folio  pages,  compiled 
by  a  single  individual,  is  a  production  quite  unique  ;  more  especially  when 
we  consider  the  great  variety  of  sources  whence  the  information  was  to  be 
obtained. 

At  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Wilde's  professional  career,  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  arrangement  being  made  for  the  gratuitous  treatment 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  those  branches  to  which  he  had  specially  devoted 
himself;  and  he  determined,  when  suitable  opportunity  would  arise,  to 
make  provision  for  supplying  so  great  a  desideratum.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  the  dentist,  he  obtained  the  use  of  a  stable 
in  Frederick  Lane,  which  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  proposed 

*  Reviewed  in  the  Dublin  Univtrtity  Magazine,  July,  1843. 
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hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ere  and  ear.      IIaviri<* 

{>rovided  a  few  fixture*,  and  a  supply  of  medtcinea,  Mr.  Wilde  commenced 
i\*  gratuitous  labour*  in  this  improvised  dispensary.  Many  kind  friends, 
Mtnpathizing  with  ho  benevolent  and  self-sacrificing  au  effort,  promptly 
lent  a  helping  hand,  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dubliu  made  an  annual 
presentment  in  aid  ot  its  funds. 

At  his  own  expense  he  subsequently  fitted  up  an  hospital,  bavins; 
actiomiiiodution  for  ten  indoor  patients,  where  he  toon  had  a  tan;*'  cla«a 
of  ntudente,  some  of  whom  were  Americans,  who  were  attracted  bv  his 
fame  as  a  lecturer  and  practitioner.  He  became  lecturer  on  diseases  «»f 
tl.e  eye  and  ear  in  the  Park  Street  School  of  Medicine,  then  one  of  the 
hi-ft  in  the  city,  where  he  had  for  his  colleagues  Cusack.l'arlylc,  Fleming, 
ll.itnilton,  and  other*  of  jrreat  distinction. 

Tne  opening  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  withdrew  so  many  of  the 
countrv  students  from  that  anil  similar  establishments,  that  notwith- 
Handing  the  i»reat  names  associated  with  them,  they  could  n  >t  continue 
to  exist ;  and  Mr.  Wilde  taking  adtantage  of  that  once  famous  school 
bein^  closed  up,  purchased  the  premises  and  all  interest  of  the  then 
ex  is*,  it  it*  proprietors,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  really  efficient 
Ojtiialmic  Hospital  in  the  city.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  now  eel  •■bra  ted 
St.  Mark's  Hospital  in  Lincoln  Place,  founded  entirely  at  Mr.  Wilde'a 
expt-iiM*.  The  committee  of  \\u\  lirv  into  the  Dublin  hospitals  recom  neuded 
a  L'rant  of  fl""  a  year  to  St.  Murk's,  which  Parliament  has  since  con- 
tiM*eilt  and  the  Corporation  also  contribute  £V*)  a  year  toward*  ita 
maintenance.  On  the  permanency  and  efficiency  nf  the  institution  bvirijj 
10- cured.  Mr.  Wilde  transferred  it  by  deed  to  trustees,  including  the  !**«rd 
M  ivnr  for  the  time  bein^—  his  name  bein^  therebv  associated  with  th«»so 
of  Stee\ens,  Mos-*,  Dun.  and  other  medical  men.  who  during  the  la»t  two 
centuries  have  dune  so  much  tur  the  relief  of  sicklies*  i:i  Ireland,  and  th*» 
ti-:u  hing  of  the  art  and  pcience  of  medicine  in  Dublin.  Hut,  it  mav  be 
n-l.t-d,  Whv  shuiild  this  nut  bo  called  Sir  William  Wilde's  instead  of  St 
M  irk's  Hospital  r 

The  luri^e  and  highly  lucrative  practice  which  Mr.  Wilde  scon  came  to 
eiij  'V.  lett  little  time  mix  hand  t\>r  wh:it  alm^t  auv  one  cl*e  in  bis  position 

»      •  •  a 

wnu!d  have  regarded  as  needful  hour*  of  re'-autim.  Hut  his  indomitable 
energy  arid  ut.tli^^iri^  iulu«try  iii<luced  U"n  to  turn  e\erv  spare  hour  to 
t !••  ■■**'  literary  |  ursui:*  winch  a:l'»r  l»*d  U*  him  s-i  much  enjiynimt,  auj 
wh.ch,  in  fact,  ci instituted  his  rel.n  ition  fr  >:n  the  wurry  of  bis  prnf»»M  >nal 
uv  iiM!n>n.  His  frit  in!*.  Doctors  tirate*  and  St>iket.  having  haudrd  mrr 
t<i  i.i:n  tht-ir  interest  in  the  monthly  //•i'/rri  .1/r./i.\i/  Journal,  he  wound 
up  that  pubiii'jlMU.  and  issued  in  its  ttea>l  t!ie  l)ufUn  Quarterly  J  urnal 
<■<  .1/'i/i>m/  S-if,§i-r.  in  the  riiari:iMfi*metit  of  which  he  wa*  n»»i«ted  br 
ewry  iuedic.il  nan  uf  n«»te  in  Irel.iu d,  th^jgh  the  largest  portion  of  its 
r.  \tent*  were  for  a  length  of  time  contributions  from  bis  own  pen.  That 
j  -'irnal  i;*;dcr  hi*  niana^etiifut  became  t>ne  of  the  leiiim^  publications 
«'f  t : i •  •  day.  <  bir  m-ad  (ua.;i/.iuc.  I'ic  /iu^/in  {'mrrrii/f.  also  continued 
t«-  p -.bli*h  num>TiiM«  articles  C'U.tribu!'-.!  bv  him  as,  tor  instance,  tm»st 
t  f  tiif  ihti*1*  on  lr»s  i  Km-r*.  his  rpjot.t  heiu.;  afterward*  published  in  a 
m-|  urate  fi.rm  under  the  title  of  Tke  Urautirt  *<f  the  Jloyne  am  J  ///•*•-£- 
ir-.i/'r.  which  rapidly  parsed  through  two  editions  and  sit  amount  tho 
fii< "»t  popular  b«>  'k*  of  the  Lime.  Another  aerie*  of  paper*,  headed  Irak 
I*--i  ul.tr  Su/irrifttivM,  ai«o  t>r:.;iually  a:  «;>,•»,  red  i:i  our  pages;  they  also 
at  t  it  words  were  pubo»I.ed  iu  a  separate  form,  and  bad  a  Urge  circulation. 
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The  fascinating  and  highly  illustrated  book  on  The  Beauties  of  the 
Boyne  and  iti  tributary  the  Black  water,  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  author.  It  has  been  already  seen 
that  his  relaxation  was  really  a  change  of  work — professional  labours 
giving  place  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  or  antiquarian  research,  and  vice 
versd.  An  occasional  day's  fishing,  being  an  adept  in  the  gentle  art  from 
a  very  early  age,  was  the  only  kind  of  ordinary  relaxation  in  which  he 
indulged.  But  even  on  such  occasions,  the  publication  here  referred  to 
shows  that  the  excursion  supplied  the  opportunity  for  the  investigation 
of  every  circumstance  or  feature  connected  with  the  history,  antiquities, 
and  scenery  of  the  districts  in  which  he  plied  the  rod.  In  some  respects 
the  book  on  the  Boyne  is  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
of  the  author's  works.  The  recital  therein  of  the  details  of  the  memorable 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  at  Oldbridge,  when  the  fate  of  rival  claimants 
for  the  crown  of  these  realms  was  decided,  so  attracted  the  attention  of 
Macaulay  when  preparing  the  materials  for  his  history,  that  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Wilde  as  cicerone,  for  the  occasion. 
Previously  to  his  visit  the  great  historian  avowed  that  he  was  inclined  to 
join  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  certain  of  the  English  reviews  of  the 
book,  who  alleged  that  some  of  Mr.  Wilde's  sketches  owed  part  at  least 
of  their  brilliancy  to  the  luxuriance  of  Irish  imagination.  But  when  his 
guide  brought  him  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Slane,  Macaulay  frankly 
admitted  that  such  a  panorama  had  scarcely  even  been  presented  to  his 
notice,  and  that  it  fully  justified  the  description  which  he  previously 
thought  to  be  so  highly  coloured — a  description  which  we  hope  our 
readers  will  consider  that  we  are  justified  in  reproducing  here  : — 

"  Here,  pilgrim,  stop ;  rest  on  yonder  monumental  slab  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  ivy-mantled  tower,  the  belfry  of  the  cathedral  It  once  was  gorgeous  with 
the  shrines  of  Fathers,  and'  illumed  by  many  a  flickering  taper,  though  now  the 
hemlock  fills  its  aisles,  and  the  purple  foxglove  waves  its  lonely  banneret.  The 
ground  whereon  we  stand  is  sacred — consecrated  by  the  footprints  of  our  patron 
saint,  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  kings.  Look  abroad  over  the  wide  undulating 
plains  of  Meath,  or  to  the  green  lulls  of  Louth ;  where  in  the  broad  landscapes 
of  Britain  find  we  a  scene  more  fruitful  or  varied,  or  one  more  full  of  interesting, 
heart  stirring  associations  ? 

"  Climb  the  adjoining  tower,  and  cast  your  eyes  along  the  river.  Look  from 
the  tall,  pillar-like  form  of  the  yellow  steeple  at  Trim,  which  rises  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  where  yon  bright  line  marks  the  meeting  of  the  sea  and  sky,  below  the 
Maiden  Tower  at  Drogheda,  and  trace  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Boyne,  winding 
through  this  lovely,  highly-cultivated  landscape,  so  rich  in  all  that  can  charm  the 
eye  and  awaken  the  imagination ;  take  into  view  the  hills  of  Skreen  and  Tara ; 
pass  in  review  the  woods  of  Hayes,  Ardmulohan,  Beauparc ;  look  down  into  the 
green  mounds  and  broad  pastures  of  Slane ;  follow  the  Boyne  below  you,  as  it 
dances  by  each  ford  and  rapid,  to  where  the  great  pyramids  of  Western  Europe, 
Knowtb,  New  Grange,  and  Dowth  rise  on  its  left  bank;  see  the  groves  of  Townley 
Hall  and  Old  Bridge,  marking  the  battle-field  of  1690,  with  the  ill-fated  hill  of 
Donore,  where  the  sceptre  passed  for  ever  from  the  royal  line  ol  Stuart,  obtruding 
its  long- remembered  tale  of  civil  strife  upon  us. 

41  Duleek  stands  in  the  distance.  Beyond  those  hills  that  border  Louth  lie 
Monasterhoice  and  Mellifont,  the  last  resting-place  of  the  faithless  Bride  of 
Breffney.  Those  steeples  and  turrets  which  rise  in  the  lower  distance  were 
shattered  by  the  balls  of  Cromwell. 

44  What  a  picture  have  we  here  from  this  Richmond  Hill  of  Irish  scenery! 
What  an  extensive  page  of  our  country's  history  does  it  unfold  to  us !  What 
recollections  gush  upon  us  as  we  stand  on  the  abbey  walls  of  Slane,  and  take  in 
this  noble  prospect  at  a  glance ! 

87—2 
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"Tho  records  and  the  f««»tpriiit*  of  two  thousand  yours  are  brfoiv  us ;  th** 
■(ilfinn  pr«n'« ••.-)! ai  nf  tin*  simple  hhtphfrd  tit  the  early  r*gaji  inland,  thr  I'ru.  1 
lire1*  puling  Ufure  thr  hri^'ht  Min  nf  Christianity ;  tin*  nutiin  utid  the  v«"*j»  r  hymn 
xwelliiiu'  frttiu  thi*  ln-niiity  ndl.  or  i-arly  iui*Miniiiry  fhiirrh  ;  thr  proud  gau\\«  m  1 
glanriii;:  -vhpU  rif  fieri**-  n*»rtln-ni  hordes;  th*a  sh-nit  of  rival  clan**  in  rivil  frud*  . 
thr  mi  Mil.  and  fiis-i-.  and  dmwhridge  nf  the  ki-p  still  echoing  hark  the  atnf»*  -f 
Iifiatih-  rank-  — the  uativi*  n-r  hia  •»«il.  thu  itran^T  for  hi  a  hire— thr  ford  drfi-ndrd. 
ami  tlu*  ra.-di- «t>n  .  in  church,  thr  Mole  ejecti-d  f.ir  liie  anrplin* — have  une  and 
ail  their  ejioi'hi.  ruins,  bit*.-?*,  ur  hi»t"ry  legihly  itiacnlM-d  upon  this  pic  tun*. ' 

One  of  the  most  chivalrnu*  literary  efforts  of  recent  years  waa  the  pub- 
lication bv  Mr.  Wiltie,  in  Is* Is,  nf  The  Clotina  Years  of  iJtan  Su  tft  g 
I.\ft\  of  whirh,  like  every  work  from  the  author'*  pen,  a  Mdiid  edition 
was  quickly  demanded.  The  publication,  ill  the  Quarterly  Journal  if 
Mutual  Sn mce,  of  some  paper*  suggesting  inquiries  an  to  facta  con- 
nected with  the  doting  yearn  of  the  life  of  the  eccentric  Dean  uf  S\ 
Patricks,  attracted  attention  to  the  subject.  Swill,  during  hi*  be*t 
years,  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  aide  of  no  many  per*  ■  us  of  distinction  by 
nia  fearless  and  trenchant  criticisms,  that  it  was  |>erhapa  only  to  be 
expected  that  party  malevolence  would  libel  him  and  turn  hiin  into  ridi- 
cule after  he  bad  paused  the  at  age  whence  no  rejoinder  could  be  i*eued. 
Persistent  calumny  had,  in  fact,  ho  completely  done  its  work,  that  the 
mas*  of  the  public  came  to  entertain  the  opiuiuu  that  Swift  died  not  only 
a  "  drirMer  and  a  show,"  but  lived  a  madman. 

A  very  slight  invert igat inn  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  the  inj unties  with 
which  the  memorv  of  the  I  Van  had  been  treated;  and  when  Mr.  Wilde 
undertook  tlie  taA  of  collecting  evidence  on  the  subject,  those  inn  re»Uii 
therein  had  the  aaauramv  that  nothing  would  be  left  undone  that  it  «u 
lossihle  to  accomplish.  Ilia  own  sympathies  wen*  naturally  entitled  on 
chalf  of  the  memory  of  hi*  distinguished  oountrwnan,  and  hence  the 
w<Tk  became  a  labour  of  l«<\c.  The  volume  ou  The  fluting  Years  of  the 
Lyte  of  Swift  in  lint  ever  remain  a  monument  to  the  surpassing  industry 
of  the  author:  more  especially  when  it  ia  considered  that  hia  time  at 
that  period  waa  so  completely  occupied  by  hia  profession  and  other  lite* 
ran*  occupation,  ns  scarcely  to  appear  to  leave  even  a  moment  to  spare. 

The  result  waa  completely  to  i indicate  tlie  memorv  of  Swift  from  the 
•light*  thrown  on  it  by  Jct1re\s.  Itrougharn,  and  others. 

"  Of  these  attack-..'*  ->a\*  Sir.  Wilde,  "  which  exhibit  all  the  bitterucsa 
of  contemporary  and  |>ersonal  enniitv.  it  is  only  necessary  to  n  quest  a 
careful  analysis,  when  the\  will  be  found  to  be  gro**  exaggeration  a  of  aonie 
trivial  circumstance*,  written  mail  the  in ibeei lining  spirit  of  parti »aiiship  " 
Alluding  to  the  charge  of  "  base  |Hrtid\."  and  such  like  unbecoming 
etpre-«sit»ris  made  use  if  by  l,nrd  Itnmghaui  in  his  sketch  id  Sir  Koberi 
Walpuli*.  anil  to  tin*  latiL'i'tU*'  i-iiiph'yed  b\  JetVre\s  in  the  celebrated 
article  in  thr  Kdinburyh  Hrwr^\  a  nei-nt  writer  moat  appropriately  said 
"  Hut  Swift  is  dead— aa  Jr!lrt\»  well  kmm  Mheu  he  reviewed  lu^  works.' 

Mr  Wilde  appropriately,  by  way  of  illustration,  refrra  to  the  ct^uf 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  aa  Uarinj  m«'re  than  an  ordinary  aimilantv  to  that  of 
Swift  in  his  latter  da\s;  and  ul  there  is  uo  allegation  of  Scott'*  insa- 
nity further  than  thegt\ing  mi\  of  his  mental  powers  under  the  influence 
of  cerebral  disease.  "  Wr  «-U\  wouiler."  ci»ntii.ue«  Mr.  Wilde,  "  that 
Swift  t!id  not  become  drmn^ed  yars  prtvinusly.  With  a  mind  naturally 
irritable,  a  political  iutrigui-r,  peviish  and  excitable,  his  ambition  diaau* 
t  ••ii.ttni,  hia  frieudthipa  rudely  at^crvd,  hia  loiig  chcruhed  hopi-a  blighted; 
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outliving  all  his  friends,  alone  in  the  world,  and  witnessing  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  country ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  laboured  under  a  most 
fearful  physical  disease  in  the  very  seat  of  reason,  the  effects  of  which 
were  of  the  most  stunning  character,  and  serving  in  part  to  explain  that 
moodiness  and  moroseness  of  disposition  which  bodily  infirmity-  will 
undoubtedly  produce:  we  repeat,  we  only  wonder  that  his  mind  did  not 
long  before  give  way.  But  that  Swift  was  either  mad  in  middle  life,  or 
mad  or  imbecile  in  later  years,  until  compression  of  the  brain  set  in,  as 
tried  and.  tested  by  the  meaning  and  definition  of  those  terms,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  esteemed  author?,  we  again  assert,  has  not  been  proved." 
We  may  further  add,  that  no  one  can  peruse  the  voluminous  evidence 
produced  in  this  very  remarkable  volume  without  agreeing  in  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  author.  The  illustrations  of  this  work  are  of 
much  interest,  especially  that  of  Stella,  the  Dean,  and  the  old  house  in 
Hayes  Court  (the  birthplace  of  Swift),  long  since  removed. 

Occupations  so  multifarious,  and  engrossing  so  much  attention,  would 
almost  in  the  case  of  any  one  else  have  reduced  their  votary  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  routine  practitioner  in  his  special  profession.  But  with 
Mr.  Wilde  the  performance  of  any  service  in  a  perfunctory  manner  would 
be  impossible.  His  boundless  energy  impelled  him  to  devote,  for  the 
time,  his  undivided  attention  to  whatever  might  be  in  hand.  Of  this  his 
great  work  on  Aural  Surgery,  published  in  1853,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration.  Although  his  labours  were  then  of  a  most  diversified  cha- 
racter, he  found  time  to  produce  the  first,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  only 
exhaustive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  this  portly 
volume,  with  the  usual  research  of  the  author,  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors are  detailed,  giving  credit  where  credit  was  due;  while  the 
account  of  his  own  improvements  in  the  several  maladies  treated  of 
occupies  no  inconsiderable  space.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  New  York 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author's  former  pupil,  Dr.  Addinel  Hewson ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  American  publishers,  Lea  and  Blanchard,  acted 
with  much  liberality  in  recognizing  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is 
worthy  of  mention  in  these  days  of  disregard  of  international  copyright 
obligations.  It  was  also  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  von  Haselberg  of 
Stralaund  ;  and  in  the  several  medical  schools  of  Austria  and  Germany  it 
is  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  Aural  Surgery.  While  this  volume 
was  in  preparation,  Mr.  Wilde  still  found  time  for  the  preparation  of 
numerous  papers  and  reports  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  his  own  journal,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  &nd 
others  in  the  English  periodicals  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor. 

In  1853  Mr.  Wilde  was  appointed  Surgeon  Oculist  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen — the  first  appointment  of  the  kind  made  in  Ireland— and  he 
thereby  secured  an  additional  permanent  honour  for  the  profession  of 
8urgery  in  Ireland. 

We  have  now  to  notice  what  might  have  been  the  opue  magnum  of  its 
author  had  the  original  design  been  completed,  more  especially  if  we 
take  into  account  the  extent  and  character  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  commenced  and  carried  on. 

In  several  of  the  works  hitherto  published  *by  Mr.  Wilde,  the  know- 
ledge of  antiquities  possessed  by  the  author,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  could  enter  into  a  disquisition  as  to  the  points  of  similarity  or  con- 
trast between  objects  of  antiquity  from  different  countries,  were  such  as  to 
challenge  admiration.    Antiquarian  research  became,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
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departments  to  which  ho  devoted  special  attention.  To  him  the  in- 
erea*in&!  collection  in  the  Koyal  Iiish  Academy  pr>*»ei**ed  peculiar  intcrett  ; 
ainl  In*,  in  common  with  seteral  other  members  of  the  Academy,  ntri>n^lv 
felt  tin*  want  til'  mi  adequate  Drsmjitivr  l\ittih»yue  of  tin*  thousand*  of 
articles  in  ti.e  I ni*t it ut ii>n  relative  t«»  whirh  nothing  beyond  mere  i*tissipmjj 
information  cinild  be  h:iil  from  such  ut'  the  uttendmts  a*  happened  to  be 
present,  and  this-,  too,  sometimes  id'  the  most  fanciful  character. 

One  ureal  didicultv  stood  in  the  wa\ — where  were  the  reipiiMte  ser\icea 
for  the  pr«-p:ir:itinii  of  such  a  work  to  be  obtained  r  The  approaching  u*it 
of  the  IJritish  Association  to  Dublin,  in  ls"»7.made  the  matter  td  more  than 
ordinary  urgency.  Hut  what  «n.«  to  he  doner  Solicitous  a*  to  the  honour 
of  the  Aeademv,  and  slid  more  as  t<»  the  credit  of  his  natire  couutrv,  then 
about  to  be  limited  bv  tiie  t^i'iint*  id'  other  lands*.  Mr.  Wilde  volunteered 
to  prepare  tht-  Catalogue  a  proposal  which  wax  received  with  acdarnaliou 
bv  his  hrnthi-r  Academicians,  fmiii  tlieir  kno*led.:e  of  hi-*  tiluess  for  the 
task.  ( i  rat  ui  tons  service*  of  such  magnitude  li:i\e  icareely  c\er  bcf«»re 
been  nndered  bv  a  private  individual  on  behalf  uf  a  public  institution. 
With  ti:iiet!ieu  more  than  fully  oeeupied.  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  tt-rsn.  he  entered  upon  his  new  undertaking  with  a*  much  heart iiu-a* 
and  /.  ;il  as  if  it  constituted  his  onlv  employment. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  Catalogue,  the  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined wa>  the  basis  oil  which  it  should  be  arranged,  and  Mr.  Wilde 
adopted  the  eminently  simple  and  praetical  one  of  mutmal  and  u*r%  irre- 
spcetite  of  a«*e ;  for  whirh  latter  he  coiitended  that  we  do  lint  pns*e*« 
sullicirutiv  authentic  materials  a  claasiticiiioii  which  hat  iu>t  onli  a 
natural  basis  to  recommend  it,  but  facilitates  t-x tension  belter  than  a:iv 
other  that  could  be  adapted. 

(Vmn.ciu'nl  only  iu  April  1^">7.  the  first  part  of  t'te  Catalo.iiie,  extend- 
ing tii'Jtfi  paijes,  waa  out  of  the  bandit  i-f  t!i«*  printer  in  t:,e  mouth  t »t 
August  following.  It  embrace. i  nrtielrft  nf  stone,  i  art  lien,  and  wcvtahlt* 
inati  r:aN ;  and  forms,  in  fart,  a  complete  treatise  on  tin*  department  with 
which  it  di-aS*.  though  preservm;:  the  di-timtiu*  features  of  a  catalogue,  by 
an  enumeration  of  each  article  with  a  refi reiuv  to  the  tra\  in  the  Muihuui 

Oil  which  It  IS  to  he  fiund. 

With  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue,  the  immediate 
prm-ure  as  to  time  wa«  at  an  eml :  and  before  further  pr.  cecdii;£ 
with  tin*  wurk.  Mr.  Wilde  c«n-:dercd  it  ad\i  sable  ti>  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement,  a*  will  a*  with  the  content*,  of  the 
ceit-hr.ited    museums   nf  anTnpiii ie-    on   the    Continent;    and  he  a<vnr«i- 

w.Z)    \:sited    for   that    pur| •   Merlin,  I '••[  enha^eu.   Lund.  Christians. 

and  St  ♦•el* '(».■!  in.  A  mo*  k'st  the  h-anied  of  these  places,  hi  a  contribu- 
tions to  literature  and  sen  nee  were  wt  11  known,  and  he  wan  received 
with  ci'rr*-p'md;i.£  honours  and  attentions.  Me  wa«  entertained  b\  the 
medical  meti  nf  Su-ekhidm  at  a  |  ihiic  diurer.  At  I'psala  a  k  rat  id  en- 
tertainment was  Kiven  him  by  the  Vuvrny,  llan»n  \oii  Kramer;  and  a 
ib  jree  wan  eniifi  rre<i  ui'ou  \w\\  bv  the  I" n:\ermtv  there,  which  is  one  of 
the  n!de»t  1:1  Kuropi-  Ti.r  K:iur  of  Sweden  atterwardi  j  •imtl  m  the 
Imin-urs  bi»towed  by  his  pn  p  e  «-u  their  Irish  ^tn-st,  by  c<mterrinj*  on 
him  thi'  l.MUi-ur  «'f  ki.i^iith<  •••!.  atol  present  mi:  turn  with  a  d»coratiou  of 
the  Order  of  the  Polar  Star,  wii.eh  made  hiui  I'nevalier  of  the  Kingdom  uf 

Sweden 

Ti.e  information  acquired  by  an  exam i nation  of  the  collect i on ■  of 
aDt.q'iit:ii  iu  the  varioua  Coutiueiitai   diukudii,  all  tended  to  ahow  the 
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soundness  of  the  basis  of  classification  adopted  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
part  two  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Academy  was  proceeded  with  under  the 
same  arrangement,,  including  the  articles  of  animal  materials  and  of 
copper  and  bronze.  Owing  to  some  unexpected  difficulties  that  arose, 
that  part  did  not  appear  till  December,  1860.  The  two  parts  formed  a 
complete  volume,  containing  an  enumeration  or  description  of  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  articles,  illustrated  by  over  five  hundred 
engravings.  Part  three,  published  in  March  1862,  contains  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  of  gold,  in  which  the  Academy  is  so  rich  ;  leaving  then 
to  be  disposed  of  those  of  silver  and  iron,  coins,  medals,  and  miscellaneous 
matters. 

Entering  enthusiastically  into  the  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1857,  Mr.  Wilde  left  nothing  undone  to  contribute 
to  its  success,  and  to  convey  to  the  savants  then  assembled  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  country.  He  presided  over  the  ethnological  section; 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  meeting  he  made  arrangements  for  convey- 
ing a  party  of  seventy  to  the  island  of  Arran — a  trip  which  was  in  several 
respects  amongst  the  most  remarkable  which  had  been  at  any  time  taken 
by  a  section  of  the  Association.  The  party  was  a  most  distinguished  one, 
comprising  men  eminent  in  various  departments  of  knowledge.  Visiting 
as  they  did  objects  of  unusual  scenic,  antiquarian,  and  geological  interest, 
with  such  guides  as  Petrie,  O* Donovan,  Eugene  Curryrand  Wilde,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  were  charmed  beyond  anticipation.  As  the  • 
places  deserving  of  attention  were  successively  reached,  one  or  other  of 
these  experts  stepped  forward  to  describe  them.  After  the  banquet  in 
the  fort  of  Dun  ^Engus,  due  acknowledgments  were  made  to  Mr.  Wilde 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  comforts  of  the  party  had  been 
provided  for  during  a  trip  extending  over  three  days ;  as  well  as  for  the 
information  which  he  had  so  graphically  communicated  to  them  relative 
to  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  districts  of  the  island. 

In  1864  Mr.  Wilde  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him 
by  Lord  Carlisle,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Patrick,  held  for  the  installation  of  new  knights  of  that  illustrious 
Order.  On  the  retirement  of  the  knights,  his  Excellency r  still  retaining 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  asking  Mr.  Wilde  to  come  forward,  said : — "  Mr. 
Wilde,  I  propose  to  confer  on  you  the  honour  of  knighthood,  not  so  much 
in  recognition  of  your  high  professional  reputation — which  is  European, 
and  has  been  recognized  by  many  countries  in  Europe— but  to  mars  my 
sense  of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  Statistical  Science,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  Census." 

It  is  well  known  that  accidental  circumstances  sometimes  lead  to  persons 
without  any  personal  claims  whatever  being  included  in  the  honourable  list 
of  knights.  But  as  regards  Sir  William  Wilde  there  could  be  no  more 
worthy  recipient  of  the  honour.  The  fame  of  Sir  William  in  his  profession, 
truly  of  a  cosmopolitan  character,  his  high  standing  as  a  litterateur,  his 
great  acquirements  as  an  antiquarian  and  archaeologist,  his  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  vital  statistics,  his  public  spirit  and  love  of  country  as 
exhibited  on  so  many  occasions,  and  his  active  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy in  founding  an  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  those  maladies  to 
which  bis  life  has  been  devoted — these  constituted  well-founded  claims 
for  any  honours  within  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  bestow. 
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In  the  Ramo  year  tin1  Hoard  of  Trinity  Col  logo,  Dublin,  conferred  on 
Sir  William  the  degree  of  M.D.,  honoris  causa.  Many  of  the  learned 
Societies  of  Kuropc  a  No  conferred  honour*  upon  him.  He  received, 
amongst  other  honours  a  Diploma  from  the  Koyal  S-»cicty  al  rpta'a, 
inn!  was  elected  an  honor.iry  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Berlin. 

In  discussing  the  early  history  of  t1ii«  country,  and  especially  the 
progress  niaile  in  the  tine  arta  in  Ireland,  even  in  prehistoric  time*. 
Sir  William  Wilde  his  often  ei pressed  regret  that  invent igations  of  this 
class  were,  in  the  minds  of  an  influent  ml  section  of  the  community, 
assctciated  with  what  are  termed  ante-Tnion  idea*.  This  is  in  some  degree 
owing  to  t*ie  extravagant  laudation  of  the  past  whieh  one  often  hear*  a* 
evidence  of  what  Ireland  would  become  if  an  independent  nation.  Hut 
it  is  fonlith  writing  of  thin  kind  that  prevent  a  the  growth  of  a  really 
healthy  national  feeling,  and  sound  public  opinion  in  the  country.  Scotch* 
men  of  every  das*  join  in  laudation  of  the  leading  event*  connected  with 
the  early  history  nf  their  native  laiiii.  Were  they  disposed  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  «>f  feud*  of  nt^.er  days,  they  could  ezliibit  ground*  for 
disaffection  with  the  ex i -ting  order  of  t lungs  quite  a.*  tangible  ai  pome 
of  tfirme  that  still  form  the  war-cry  of  party  amongst  us.  Ther  have  too 
much  go.>d  sense  to  engage  in  any  such  proceedings.  Kducatcd  Irishmen 
of  all  classes  wnuM  Bonn  do  I  kewi«ef  were  the  hi  me  pains  tnki-n  to  promote 
sentiments  of  union  that  are  devoted  to  mowing  the  need*  of  discord. 

With  anti-Tnion  or  sedition*  propa^nndism  of  any  kind,  it  i*  aliiowt 
needless  to  add  that  Sir  William  never  hail  any  sympathy.  Whatever 
tended  to  reflect  honour  mi  hi*  native  lind,  «ir  whenever  justice  wan  to 
be  done  to  the  mi'timry  id'  an  iliu-trious  Irishman,  his  co-operation  was 
certain  not  to  he  wanting.  He  has  always  been  a  sincere  member  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  bat  he  h:n  never  allowed  creed  or  party  to  interfere 
with  his  friendships  n«^r  with  hi-*  recognition  of  talent.  As  to  his  aspira- 
tions and  h"pt-«  tor  hi  *  native  land,  we  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  than 
in  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  which  he  some  time 
ago  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  C'hrielian  Association.  Speaking 
of  the  future  of  Ireland,  he  observed:  — 

I.  for  -me.  hold  that  th«  r.  i*  si  ill  ;i  g^^l  time  <°->!tiinl*.  not  f  »r  OM  n^r  Young, 
but  f«»r  New  1  r«  1  mffi-I.  With  p«  .i< ■■■  mi'l  c.<iii|nirittiM-  plenty  in  our  luii<l.  with 
]<»iip*-ret!ii  ilfi  r*>it«iuMv.  an-l  rn  n*  .it  a  minimum,  when  rn!ii|>arf-i  with  '«th«  r 
co'ifitri^s.  and  *a:'J:  ;t  il.  r  •». ,  writ*  f<>r  life  uiil  pi<>pirly  tlmii  •  v.t  e\i*trd  h* 
f-r«-  '.wth  tlii*  r-l':.-.iii>>!i  ->f  :i»-  m:  1  i!>  .  if  n> <t  tli*  1  -w»  r  elu  ■*•«*•*.  uti  the  iu>.*rea»e. 
an  1  i*vi  ni'.f*  -|m  i;.  J  i.i  «tiiml.ite  \\.>  •■  1  jmIi-ij  .f  hui  i  -  -utti  —  «:th  ra-t  uii.i  rapi-l 
1'np'iiM  mii  nb  r.\  i.;r  m»-:r  j  \-.  :»r.  I  fn-1*  !!-«.ir:-"'i.!i  j1  m  VU\*  r  «ith  a  f n  * 
j,r. -<..  Ii.  :n^  'ind-T  tl.e  ii.:"  I-  •!  «•  v.r- -nn-nt  i!i  lh»  w-Hd.  ii  tnih  rejal  r»  puMw. 
*t,(i  th.»  <r..wn  a-.  4  siinh-i  ->f  fi.i'iti.and  u  |\irlia  n- nt  a**  the  pulUdium  of 
IiU  r.y  with  th-'  li«s  jiMtJv  »  Iv.iiii^ti  r*d.  nn>l  pirty  tyranny  mini  npprr»«ioa 
*ir.*«n  fn-rii  ■»iir  •ilo»r»  *.  *.■»  »»-!!  m*  it*  •''•riiit*-naii  ••  Imjii^  irantd  fr-»rn  U»»-  *»tAtul«-- 
)m*  k  -w;:li  t!..  p  ir»  ii-!'!  yr,  .i.  ]|.- 1  m  ,.nr  t  hurvhi-s.  mi«l  h11  riijoung  tJio 
II-*«.ii/<    »f  ei..»  *lid  r*  ).«•!    ."  ..u  t\m  —I  cm:.   I  hut  -h  ••  g^«J  in  tloix-  (or  U*. 

I.  ■»/  :h  C-*rrih,  its  Si.*-r«  <:  i7  I*' mU.  tr,tk  Satire*  of  L<uy\  Mash% 
»a*  puMiiheii  by  S:r  W  iti..M  in  Ih7'|.  an  i  s^mii  r:in  iut<ia  Mfond  etlition. 
Tioi  14  a  mo<*t  iiit«  re-*. ;--:  t  ..»r;-:'».  b  "ik,  \>  it  it  in  piiuiethiug  \i  rv  ditfervnl 
from  the  ii«u.il  pub!ica':>!t^  -f  t.jit  e.i-v  a*  tlu-ri-  HSv'ircely  a  einunifitani-e 
of  ht.-tuncai  or  autitjuariaii  :  utcre  at  con  bee  ted  with  the  several  luealitiea 
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which  is  not  accurately  detailed  in  addition  to  the  usual  topographical 
information. 

"  We  wish,"  says  the  author,  "  to  take  you  as  intelligent  tourists,  with  eyes  to 
see,  and  hearts  to  admire,  the  beauties. of  nature,  where  the  stately  ruin  or  the 
cultured  demesne  blends  harmoniously  with  the  graceful  outline  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape;  where  your  architectural  and  antiquarian  tastes  may  he 
gratified  ;  your  historic  knowledge  increased  by  the  legend  or  the  annal ;  your 
scientific  inquiries  into  the  geological  structure  and  biological  productions  of  the 
country  obtain  a  wide  scope ;  and  the  hitherto  neglected  resources  of  a  portion 
of  our  island  may  be  glanced  at,  if  not  profoundly  studied ;  and  we  hope  to  brine 
you  back  from  your  pleasant  and  cheap  excursion  on  Lough  Comb  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  pleased  with  the  scenery  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  West, 
satisfied  with  our  guidance,  and  better  acquainted  with  an,  as  yet,  undescribed 
district  than  you  have  been  heretofore  by  flying  visits  to  this  portion  of  the 
Emerald  Isle." 

We  cannot  here  even  refer  to  the  leading  features  of  this  fascinating 
volume,  in  which  the  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by  the  author  on  all 
matters  involving  antiquarian  research,  and  his  appreciation  of  beautiful 
scenery,  are  exhibited  on  almost  every  page.  We  must  not,  however, 
omit  allusion  to  the  battle  and  battle-field  of  Moytura,  whieh  may  be  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  research  and  industry  of  the  author  in 
tracing  out  and  fixing  the  site  of  the  memorable  battle  referred  to  in  Irish 
MSS.,  to  indicate  the  locality  of  which  no  successful  attempt  had  hitherto 
been  made — the  interest  in  the  investigation  being  no  little  enhanced  by 
the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  cinerary  urn,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  Firbolg  youth, 
who  so  chivalrously  lost  his  life  in  defending  the  person  of  his  sovereign. 

The  latest  production  from  Sir  William  Wilde's  pen  is  a  Memoir  of 
Gabriel  Beranger,  Huguenot  artist  and  antiquary,  now  appearing  in  the 
journal  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society — «  work  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  preserving  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  foreigner 
who  became  domiciled  amongst  us.  In  the  introduction  to  this  memoir 
the  author  states  that  .the  subject  of  it  "  can  now  excite  no  envy  and  elicit 
no  prejudice ;  for  its  object  is  removed  nearly  a  century  from  the  rivalry  of 
the  men  of  the  present  day,  whose  talents  have  been  exercised  in  similar 
subjects,  while  the  results  of  his  labours  must  have  a  high  interest  for  our 
historians,  antiquarians,  and  artists." 

The  character  of  the  Memoir  will  be  seen  from  the  announcement  that 
the  materials  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  "  consist  of  a  large 
collection  of  drawings,  plans,  designs,  architectural  and  geometrical 
sketches  and  elevations  of  ruins,  and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in 
Ireland,  many  of  them  no  longer  existing ;  several  landscapes ;  a  large 
volume  of  notes  made  for  tho  Irian  Antiquarian  Society;  also  carefully 
written  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  ruins  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  they  existed  a  century  ago." 

This  biography,  while  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner,  has  enabled  the  author  to  dispose  of  many  of  the 
fallacies  of  the  day  regarding  the  subjects  illustrated  and  described  by 
Beranger  in  his  sketches  and  notes.  The  latter  exhibit  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  writings  of  Vallancey  and  several  others,  who,  on  very  slight  data, 
adopt  a  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  certain  objects  of  antiquity,  and  then 
devote  their  whole  ingenuity  to  support  that  theory,  ignoring  everything 
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that  t»-lln  ntrniri-t  it.  Bcranrjer  had  the  pood  Sonne  to  steer  clear  of  mere 
rpc^-tilat itiii-* ;  ami  hi.*  biographer,  in  a  mo*t  attractive  running  commentary 
on  Mich  nt' tiit*  ^Ketches  and  note*  us  hi*  reproduces,  exhibit*  all  the  really 
reliable  e\id«iu-e  that  is  available  on  the*  different  controverted  questions 
—tho  Memoir  then  by  becomim;  a  nios»t  iuterentiug  work  on  Iri*h  antiqui- 
ties. A*  regard*  the  Hound  Towers,  for  exampl".  one  would  suppose  that 
everything  that  could  he  advanced  on  every  possible  view  of  their  origin 
anil  uses  h:i>l  hem  said  over  and  over  a^ain.  H  it  Sir  William,  mi  ap- 
parently conclusive  evidence,  shows  that  they  were  intended  chiefly  a» 
place*  of  refuse.  Tin?*  subject  i*  merely  mentioned,  ra  passant,  to  con  try 
an  idea  of  the  highly  interesting  character  of  this  Memoir,  which  we  arc 
jrlad  to  find  will  be  republished  from  the  periodical  in  which  it  ii  now 
appearing. 

From  the  special  attention  devoted  by  Sir  William  to  mattt  rs  cor.- 
nccti'd  with  nut iiinariaii  research,  it  mav  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
he  ha*  at  all  lime*  been  an  t>nthii!>ia*t  fur  the  preservation  ot  t>nr 
national  ni'mnmcut*.  In  hi*  various  writing*  he  deplore*  the  vand.tbsin 
exhibited  in  despoiling  home  of  <nir  mo«t  magnificent  utructiires  for  the 
hake  of  a  stone  fir  the  step  or  the  lintrl  of  a  cottage  <!iH)r.  a  desecration 
which  m:iv  he  so  often  witiits^d  throughout  Ireland.  Nor  have  hia 
sympathies  been  merely  of  a  seiitimetital  kind,  renting  satisfied  with 
having  called  the  attention  of  other*  to  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  actively  co-uprrati-d  when-ver  he  Coiihl  obtain  co-operation  ;  of  which 
we  mav  mention  an  illustration  in  the  cam*  of  hi*  great  exertion*  for  the 
pre-ervati  »n  of  Koscoiummi  Abbey.  In  the  prese nation  of  the  record* 
of  Ceife  l;ti  rat  ure,  hi-*  elf-iris  have  aUo  been  uneea-ing ;  and  one  of  hi* 
la*t  efforts  at  keeping  alive  a  recollection  of  it  in  the  mind*  of  the  people. 
ha*  briii  hi*  appi-al  t»  have  a  monument  erect i  d  to  the  authors  of  the 
compilation  known  a*  the  Annuls  t-f  fh*m  F>mr  Miisfm. 

We  bate  nnw  briefly  ri-|Vrred  to  the  leading  events  connected  with  the 
|ir>ti'j*<*:on:iI  ai.d  literarv  career  ••!"  our  «li«f  i ult  uslnd  couutrvinaii ;  a  career 
fraught  with  le**.  n*  •■f  the  utmost  practical  c«ii*etp:enee  to  the  1ri!*h  people. 
A*  one  of  the  m>  »t  valued  contributor*  !••  the  page*  of  this  A/th/tutmr 
ft-r  mafiv  vear*,  we  have  regarded  wit*i  pride  the  leading  p  i*iti«ii  which 
Sir  Wii.iam  Wilde  ha*  ohtaii.ed  in  «  very  department  to  which  he  devoted 
attention.  Wh  !«•  enjoying  a  lrg\lv  lucrttiw  praetice  ill  hi*  profession — 
the  extent  >if  whi.'h  ha-*,  for  year*,  o'.ly  ln-eii  bunted  to  the  time  lie  would 
d»'tu!e  to  :t — !ie  came  to  have  a  er  *hntv  in  various  departments  of  kuow- 
ledg^.  wiii  -h  n  nv  well  be  e.n-1  t«i  be  co«m.i-<n!itaii  in  il*  character. 

And  what  hi*  ln.fi  tlie  me. in*  w  hereby  sueh  a  position  ha*  been 
attarie  I  ?  Wli'l  wa*  t'.e  jnMt  pecn»l  ••!"  which  he  wa*  ill  pint^imaion 
wiiLi'h  eiiabV  J  I. en  t  i  eoMiuian  I  «ueceA*  in  whattver  he  iindert>xik  t«»  do? 
Not1  mi;  but  tii.it  iridnii.itaMe  cfn  r'V  ai.d  i'er*i«te!it  mdu-trv  to  which 
we  i.a\e  aln.ol\  tlirerte.l  attention  —  tlio«e  \erv  qn.nitie*  in  which  Inah- 
ni«-n  ar*»  po  I.i-i.i  nta!tly  dt:i.-.- ut.  Wh.h-  »pc.-iahy  »eii-itive  a*  rc^anla 
e%er\tir.r>j  a^  <Mn^  the  h.^n't-.r  of  hi*  nam*-  land,  hi*  patriotism  it  of  thai 
charai'Vr  wliie«i  |.i.«k*  to  rnatt  rial  pr-^n***  a*  the  a^etit  of  advancement, 
aril  w !.  ch  i*  t>a.»-  reM.lt  i>niv  t.f  p.  r»:«teht  tndu*trvt  i»uch  mm  lie  ha« 
practi*i'il  hi»]  i«H  If.  Hence  t'aie  ^re.it  %a!ui*  to  hi  countrymen  of  tho  ieaaoti 
of  which  hi*  whide  life  ban  bii -ii  the  exemplar. 

<H  S:r  Wi.bani  Wilde  it  may  be  aaid,  titat  few  men  hare  ao  indelibly 
left  the  iniprr**  of  th»  ir  gem  up  i>n  the  a^e  m  which  ttiey  Ined  aa  he  baa 
dune.     That  wonderful  energy  and  industry  to  which  we  have 
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already  referred,  not  only  enabled  him  to  get  through  an  almost  unparal- 
leled amount  of  work  in  a  variety  of  departments,  but  the  results  of 
his  labours  are  remarkable  for  the  evidence  they  exhibit  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  executed  every  task  he  undertook.  Everything  from 
his  pen  will  therefore  remain  of  sterling  value,  and,  for  ages  to  come,  be- 
recognized  as  an  authority,  not  merely  in  these  countries  but  throughout 
the  world.  His  own  countrymen  will  have*  special  cause  to  revere  his 
memory,  on  account  of  his  great  and  successful  labours  in  the  elucidation 
of  Irish  history,  his  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  Irish  records 
and  monuments,  and  his  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  celebrities  of  bis  native  land,  without,  on  any  occasion, 
ministering  to  the  prejudices  of  faction  or  to  the  perpetuation  of  those 
party  feuds  which  stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  the  material  progress  o£ 
the  country. 

The  services  of  Sir  William  Wilde  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Descriptive 
Catalogue  "  of  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
were  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Academy  at  their  meeting  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1873,  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal — 
the  highest  honour  within  the  power  of  the  Academy  to  bestow.  On 
that  occasion  the  President,  the  Kev.  Professor  Jellett,  F.T.C.D.,  observed 
that  such  presentations  were  amongst  the  most  agreeable  duties  which  the 
president  and  members  had  to  discharge ;  because,  among  other  grounds 
for  such  feeling,  they  knew  that  every  such  triumph  as  that  they  were 
then  about  to  formally  recognize,  led  to  future  triumphs;  that  every 
successful  effort  made  by  one  member  of  the  Academy  lays  a  foundation 
for  efforts  on  the  part  of  others ;  and,  continued  the  President, — 

44 1  may  say  that  on  no  occasion  could  that  feeling  be  stronger  than  at  the 
present  moment,  and  that  by  no  former  award  of  the  medal  of  this  Academy  have 
we  more  strongly  before  our  minds  that  the  individual  to  whom  that  award  is  now 
made  has  benefited  not  only  science  in  general,  but  in  particular  the  students  of 
science  in  this  Academy,  by  the  exertions  he  has  made.  Our  museum  without  a 
descriptive  catalogue  would  be  little  better  than  a  collection  of  pretty  curiosities. 
It  would  not  be  what  it  is  intended — the  materials  from  which  the  history  of  the 
country  may  be  written,  or  as  one  may  call  it  the  library  of  the  ethnologist 
Therefore  the  member  of  the  Academy  who  has  raised  its  contents  from  a  collec- 
tion of  pretty  curiosities,  to  amuse  the  leisure  hour,  to  the  library  from  which  the 
ethnologist  is  to  derive  his  knowledge,  merits  not  only  the  gratitude  of  archaeolo- 
gists in  general,  but  more  especially  of  those  who  belong  to  our  Academy ; 
because  while  he  benefits  the  students  of  archaeological  science  everywhere,  he 
elevates  the  character  of  our  Academy  by  making  its  contents  available  to  such 
students." 

In  acknowledging  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him,  Sir  William 
said, — 

"  Allow  me  to  specially  thank  yon,  Mr.  President,  for  the  courteous  and  cordial 
expression  of  opinion  in  which,  in  virtue  of  your  high  office,  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  accompany  the  donation.  Being  yourself  a  Medallist  of  the  Academy, 
no  one  can  better  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  honour  which  you 
are  the  medium  of  conferring.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  my  labours  in 
the  cause  of  our  national  antiquities — a  subject  so  dear  to  my  heart — should 
receive  this  distinguished  mark  of  your  approbation ;  and  in  illustration  of  the 
value  of  antiquarian  research,  as  a  basis  for  history,  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words. 

44  Suppose  a  new  country  were  discovered  in  some  distant  clime,  its  natural 
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productions  would  be  investigated  for  commercial  purposes.  In  subsequent 
explorations  the  bones  of  animals  might  be  discovered,  and. also  certain  pieces 
of  flint  and  stone  might  be  found  that  a  practised  eye  would  say  had  been  shaped 
by  man.  Tools  used  in  the  rude  arts  of  life,  weapons  either  for  the  chase  or  war, 
cinerary  urns,  and  perhaps  personal  ornaments,  would  he  discovered.  All  these 
objects,  when  collected  together,  would  teach  the  investigator  that  a  process  of 
art  culture,  and,  consequently,  civilization,  had  proceeded  for  many  Centuries  in 
that  country.  We  all  know  that  annals  may  be  inaccurate,  legends  either  of  a 
mythical  or  poetic  character,  and  histories  exaggerated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
compiler'. 

44  Not  so,  however,  with  the  tangible  material  traces  of  history  in  the  antiquities 
to  which  I  have  referred.  If  such  were  classified  by  an  experienced  person  ac- 
customed to  investigations  of  that  nature,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  antiquities 
of  other  countries,  a  history  might  be  compiled  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
newly-discovered  land,  although  one  jot  of  writing  may  not  have  been  found  in  it 
It  was  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  history  that,  upwards  of  sixteen 
years  ago,  I  undertook  to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  museum  of  the  Academy. 

"  Allow' me  here  to  remark  that  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  to  the  Academy,  to  learn  that  the  classification  which  I  adopted 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  authority  by  the  most  eminent  archaeologists 

and  antiquaries  of  other  countries Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  entreat 

of  you  to  open  your  museum  freely  to  the  public  at  all  times ;  and  especially,  on 
such  occasions  as  they  can  attend,  to  the  working  and  artisan  classes,  who  not  only 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  their  country,  but  who  have  an 
hereditary  claim  to  artistic  excellence,  both  in  design  and  production,  and  who 
may  thereby  be  afforded  a  means  of  admiring  something  better  than  a  pewter' 
pint  or  an  illegal  naggin." 

In  connection  with  the  award  of  the  Cunningham  medal  of  the  Boys!' 
Irish  Academy  to  Sir  William  Wilde,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of 
record,  tbat  within  a  few  months  of  its  presentation,  his  two  sons, 
William  and  Oscar,  were  each  awarded  a  medal  in  Trinity  College — the 
former  (who  has  just  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar)  by  the  College  Philo- 
sophical Society,  for  ethics  and  logic,  and  the  latter  (who  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  at  Oxford)  for  the  best  answering  on  the  Greek 
drama. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  William  became  a  proprietor  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  where  he  has  most  successfully  carried  out  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, and  has  shown  that  he  can  reclaim  land  and  profitably  carry  on 
farming  operations,  which  is  what  few  of  even  resident  proprietors  can 
boast  of.  Finding  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  estate  of  the  Fynns  (from 
whom  he  is  maternally  descended)  for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  he 
became  the  purchaser.  The  portion  in  cultivation  was  covered  by  a  wretched 
pauper  tenantry,  numbers  of  whom  it  became  necessary  to  remove  to 
enable  those  remaining  to  have  the  means  of  a  comfortable  existence. 
Understanding  somewhat  of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  being,  as 
thev  said,  "one  of  the  ould  stock"  and  inviting  suggestions  from,  and 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of,  some  of  the  neighbouring  Catholic  clergy,  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  without  exciting  discontent  or  in- 
volving the  sacrifice  of  any  large  sums  of  money ;  and  he  gave  an  ample 
measure  of  tenant  right  to  those  that  remained  on  the  property,  over 
twelve  years  ago.  The  reclamation  that  followed,  with  the  addition  of 
erecting  a  residence  for  himself  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  has  con- 
verted a  locality  characterized  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  usual  evidences 
of  neglect,  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  charming  spots  in  the 
county.     In  fact,  Moytura  House,  near  Cong,  with  the  surrounding 
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grounds  and   estate,   may  fairly  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  numerous 
triumphs  of  the  enterprising  proprietor. 

Sir  William  Wilde  s  house  in  town  has,  for  many  years,  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  rendezvous  for  those  eminent  in  art,  science,  or  literature ;  these 
reunions  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Dublin  society. 
Celebrities  from  other  lands  have  there  found  always  a  cordial  welcome. 
To  literary  men  less  fortunate  than  himself,  Sir  William  has  been  ever' 
ready  to  act  the  part  of  a  generous  friend.  In  fact,  struggling  talent  be 
always  felt  a  pride  in  aiding,  in  whatever  grade  it  might  exist. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  in  Lady  Wilde  Sir  William  found  a 
partner  with  talents  no  less  brilliant  than  his  own.  In  poetry  and  general 
literature  Speranza  holds  a  distinguished  positiou ;  in  the  former,  some  of 
her  national  pieces  are  certain  to  have  a  vitality  so  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  appear  exists.  Several  of  her  poems  have  been  translated 
into  the  French,  German,  and  Swedish  languages;  besides  having  a  large 
circulation  in  America  and  in  Australia.  But  as  we  hope,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  specially  referring  to  her  writings, 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  further  notice  them  here. 


GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

In  this  age  so  sarcastic,  censorious  and  spiteful, 

A  girl  with  opinions  is  aught  but  delightful; 

If  her  thoughts  are  express'd,  she's  dogmatic  and  bold, 

If  reserved,  amongst  idiots  she's  quickly  enroll'd. 

If  her  paces  are  slow,  she's  a  thing  of  the  past; 

If  she  rides,  drives,  or  dances,  she's  shamefully  fast; 

If  no  chignon  she  wears,  she's  a  little  bit  cracked ; 

If  she  mount  one,  why  then  she  is  trying  t'  attract. 

If  you  happen  to  go  to  an  afternoon  tea, 

There  women  of  all  types  and  fasHions  you'll  see; 

Some  girls  with  high  hats,  some  with  midges  of  Ijonnets, 

And  some  who  loathe  verses,  and  some  who  pen  sonnets. 

Some  who  seem  chloroform'd,  neutral  and  still, 

And  others  deploring  the  loss  of  Stuart  Mill ; 

These  receptions  exhibit  a  sprinkling  of  beaux, 

Whose  manner  evinces  disdainful  repose. 

They  were  press'd  so  to  go,  that  they  could  not  refuse, 

They  would  be  somewhere  else  had  they  freedom  to  choose; 

Their  persons  and  manner  distinction  must  lend, 

Which  can't  be  withheld  when*  besought  by  a  friend. 
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Mrs.  Threestars  insisted,  they  could  not  say  no, 
But  still  they  are  human,  and  feel  it  is  slow ; 
To  be  sure  they  can  startle  a  lady  or  two, 
By  the  wit  they've  derived  from  some  weekly  Review. 
They  criticise  one  as  too  partial  to  Byron, 
Another's  completely  matured  as  a  syren ; 
By  one  too  much  forehead  is  boldly  reveal'd, 
Another  with  ringlets  her  nose  has  conceal' d. 
But  comments  are  never  so  hasty  or  rash, 
When  made  upon  girls  who  have  plenty  of  cash; 
"Tis  received  as  a  strict,  an  inflexible  rule, 
An  heiress  should  ne'er  be  consider'd  a  fool. 
If  the  father  is  known  to  be  strong  with  his  banker, 
His  sweet  daughter  escapes  all  satirical  rancour; 
Her  wealth  from  derision  at  once  must  restrain  us, 
Though  free  to  dismember  a  portionless  Venus 
Whose  laugh  must  be  vulgar,  whose  colour  is  loud — 
Who  only  can  hope  she  may  pass  in  a  crowd. 
A  timid  attempt  should  she  make  at  a  song, 
A  lad  with  an  eyeglass  says,  "Awfully  strong;" 
Another  pronounces  her  wretchedly  taught, 
s   And  longs  for  the  air  which  an  heiress  has  bought. 
All  musical  censure  dissolves  before  rank, 
The  sweetest  notes  rise  from  'mongst  notes  of  the  bank  ; 
Wealth  ever  is  worshipped,  its  owner  adored ; 
Unstinted  the  praises  whioh  all  can  afford ; 
Her  dress  may  be  blue,  her  hat  may  be  green, 
Though  form'd  like  a  doll,  still  she'll  rule  like  a  queen. 
Her  gloves  may  be  mauve,  red  or  yellow  her  cloak, 
Her  gold  ready  homage  will  surely  evoke ; 
Although  slow  in  the  dance,  still  she's  certain  to  please, 
Tis  the  weight  of  the  purse  that  has  stiffen'd  her  knees. 
She'd  be  taken  for  life,  in  despite  of  these  faults, 
By  the  man  who,  with  pain,  takes  her  out  for  a  waltz ; 
But  if,  in  a  dress  of  wash'd  muslin,  a  girl 
With  Mammon's  true  son  should  go  in  for  a  twirl — 
Her  step  may  be  light,  but  her  pocket  is  lighter — 
Again  to  the  dance,  he'll  avoid  to  invite  her. 

E.  M. 
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A   PAPAL   EETKOSPECT. 


No.  IV. 


On  tbe  death  of  Clement  V.,  in 
1314,  another  long  interregnum  of 
two  years  occurred  before  a  succes- 
sor was  elected,  during  which  period 
the  Church  was  left  without  a  visi- 
ble head,  and  infallible  guidance  was 
confessedly  in  abeyance.  The  car- 
dinals assembled  in  the  episcopal 
palace  of  the  city  of  Carpentras, 
and  remained  for  three  months  shut 
up  in  conclave,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  any  election.  There 
were  two  factions,  the  French 
and  the  Italian,  between  whom 
violent  disputes  arose,  the  former 
desiring  to  elect  a  pope  who  would 
continue  to  reside  at  Avignon, 
whereas  the  latter  aimed  at  elect- 
ing one  who  would  return  to  Borne. 

The  Italians  allege  that  the 
French,  finding  they  could  not 
succeed  in  having  one  of  their  own 
faction  elected,  set  fire  to  the 
palace  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  conclave,  and  the  fire  ex- 
tending, a  great  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed.  The  Italian  cardi- 
nals managed  to  make  their  escape, 
left  the  city,  and  sought  refuge  in 
various  places.* 

The  cardinals  remained  dispersed 
for  two  years,  until  Louis  X.,  King 
of  France,  scandalized  at  their  fac- 


tious conduct,  opened  negotiations 
with  them  individually,  and  induced 
them  to  assemble  in  the  city  of 
Lyons.  He  then  shut  them  up  in 
a  convent,  over  which  he  placed 
trusty  guards,  and  ordered  them 
without  delay  to  proceed  with  the 
election  of  a  pope.  From  the  28th 
of  June  till  the  7th  of  August, 
1316,  they  remained  in  close  con- 
finement, wrangling  furiously,  with 
no  hope  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

At  last  Cardinal  de  Eusa,  whom 
the  French  faction  favoured,  in- 
trigued with  the  Italian  cardinals, 
and  to  gain  their  votes  gave  them  to 
understand  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
reside  at  Borne.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  solemnly  swear  never  to  mount  a 
horse  or  mule,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  Rome,  On  these  terms 
he  was  elected,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  John  XXII.,  but  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  and 
evaded  the  obligations  of  his  oath 
by  never  mountiug  a  horse  or  mule 
after  his  coronation !  He  went  by 
water  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  and 
when  he  landed  at  Avignon,  he 
walked  to  the  palace,  and  never 
left  it  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  pontificate,  except  to  walk  to 


*  In  a  circulatory  letter,  dated  Valence,  the  8th  of  October,  1314,  the  Italian  cardinals 
•ay,  that  while  they  were  quietly  attending  to  the  business  for  which  they  had  met,  the 
rabble,  headed  by  Bertrand,  Count  of  Lomagne,  and  Raymond,  the  deceased  Pope's  two 
surrounded  the  conclave,  threatening  them  with  immediate  death,  if  they  did  not 
~S  the  election. 

"ttemDo        i    '    n,  Barnardus  Guido  and  Amalricus  Stugerius,  incline  to  believe 

M  tl    til  *f  the  French  cardinals,  and  not  themselves,  who  stt  fire  to  the 

•*§J  •         domestics  of  the  cardinals,  rioting  and  quarrelling  while  their 

i  u.  t»»  oanclave,  great  disturbances  took  place,  shops  and  houses  were 

1  let  on  fire. 
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tin1  enthedral  whii-li  wa*  elone  to 
the  ii:il:iri* !  This*  eertainlv  eiineed 
a  *»ort  ut  Hiip'-rMitMufl  reverenee 
t>>r  the  obligation.*  of  his  oath  ;  but 
men  paltering  in  a  «i- ■  ti t >1«-  unite, 
keeping  the  wnn!  of  promise  to  tin1 
car  nriil  breaking  it  to  tin*  hope,  i.s 
Hoareely  eontiMciit  with  I 'a  pal  pre- 
t^n-iinnM  to  personal  infallibility  and 
divine  in^pinitinn. 

At  this  time  a  tierre  eon  test  rniri'd 
between  Frederic  of  Austria  and 
Lewi*  of  Havana  tor  the  imperial 
crown,  and  the  1'npe,  in  tin-  arrogant 
ami  ambition*  spirit  that  ur*;ed  hit 
predecessor*  to  claim  a  supremacy 
in  all  temporal  concern*,  m*nt  both 
parties  a  peremptory  summon*  to 
ap|M»ar  |icrsoiially  before  him,  or 
by  thi-ir  deputies,  and  submit  thnr 
respective  claim*  to  hist  dei'i>inh,  as 
he  wan  the  onlv  true  and  lawful 
judje ;  but  neithi  r  Frederic  inr 
Lewi*  paid  any  attention  to  (he 
summons;  whereupon  the  INipc 
published  a  const  ilutiuii  in  March, 
Hi  17.  dcchiriii:*  the  empire  lacaut, 
and  appointim;  hi  hum -If  a*  Yicar  of 
the  Kmpire,  until  a  new  emperor 
wa*  elected,  and  his  election  ap- 
proved by  him' 

The  war  continued,  and  f  t  nearlv 
e»L'ht  war*.  a*  Milman  remark*. 
"  I'ipe  John  had  the  satisfaction  of 
h  ran  it  j  that  the  fertile  tieb  I*  uf  (iiT- 
man*  were  laid  waste. her  noble  eil:es 
burned,  tlir  Kh:ne  and  her  sUl'ient* 

riiiiiiitiir  with  th«*  blood  «  f  Cnri* 
tim  men.  He  miirht  look  i*u  with 
complacency,  admitting  either  title, 
anil  await  mil;  tin*  time  when  he 
r">iM  no  li>n!*t-r  di**emb!e  hi*  own 
designs."  At  la«t  the  dcci-iii* 
battle  of  Muh'idorf  wa*  fought, 
l»vh  "f  Snptembi  r.  1:12:!.  l^-nni 
obtained  a  i»r«at  victorv,  and  t.*A 
Frederic  prison*  r.  when  the  I'ope 
a^am  demanded  that  tin*  matter* 
in  dispute  between  them  th<-uid  In* 
tubm.tttd  to  hi*  judgment.  Tlili 
Lewi*  r»fu*ed  t  »  iV,  an  1  the  l^'pe, 
irritated  by  Mich  «»;p  ••iti.in.  pub- 
1  lbed  an  in  sol  en  l  M-  iwUM  a^aiu^t 


Lewis,  dated  Ari^non,  Oth  of  Oct  . 
1:12.1,  tim*:  — 

M  The  K'linan  empire  having  1**  n  :•» 
former  tune*  translated  by  the  Aj-  «- 
tiiln*  See  fn  mi  the  I  im-k*  to  the  Frt-fi-h. 
anil  fruiii  the  French  to  the  (ii-mian*. 
theeli'i'tiuii  of  Kinperorwa*  eommitUil 
to  i-ertuin  princes.  Thene.  U|-<n  the 
death  "f  Henry  of  LiiieiiiUnirvr.  have 
Uvri  divided  ani« mi;  thmmohe*  Some 
have  elected  Lewi*,  Dnke  of  Havana, 
and  mniie  Frederii".  Puke  nf  Austria. 
L-wi*  ha*  nmiinn-d  the  title  uf  th»* 
KiniT"f  the  Kollian*.  t^th-nt  irnfm^ 
till  f'  K-i'l  #  .t-'in,  in* ./  tttfi  ■-•■ufirfiir  ti  KiS 
♦ /•    fi'-ii.  iritirh  h*l"U'j$  f'i  ii«. 

"  N't  content  with  the  title,  be  kaa 
t.iki'ii  tajMiii  him  the  udininUtration.  in 
«>>iit*'inpt  nf  the  U«'timn  ("hurvh.  \rkimk 

if'  -n»    hil*    Of    ri'fht   t"    »/•'!■•  rii    tKr   vn*. 

■  ■ 

r\tl  flu-nit . 

"  He  haM  oblitrr<l  the  raiwaU  of  the 
empire  t«>  »wear  alle£ian<*e  to  him,  the 
e«'«-le>iiistu-4  aa  well  aa  the  laity ;  hms 
UiKi^i^tl,  at  hi*  pleasure,  of  the  honoam 
and  employment*  of  the  empire,  aod 
)in*t  U'fid'-,  undertaken  the  r*rotre- 
ti'-n  and  defi'in*e  nf  (Jttleaz/*>  Vii^xmti, 
though  romlemneil  an  a  heretie. 

"T«t  nliviat«  therefore  »»ui*h  attempt* 
for  the  futnn1.  and  i-in«/(''.if*  tK»  *  w^/# 
»■/  th'  it"f.>fri  t'hnrch,  we  a*liu«fAi*h 
him  by  the*-  pre-n-nt,  and  •■  •■/i>»i.i>».i 
/ii.'«  •■»!  j-tii'ii  \>f  *f>  -it.  1.1  m ■.!■■■  1.' t  -i»  t*y 
U*  ini-iirrol,  iy,  .  _r".i.-f »,  t*»  re!in>|ui»h, 
in  tlw  term  ut  thnv  nionthn.  the  ad- 
inini-*lratii<ii  of  the  empir«k.  \»*  nt^j^d-  n 
the  pr  t«'-!:-B  uf  the  enemn-«  «if  the 
i  "hiiri'h.  and  t--r?v-  »'.'■  -im'/iihuiiI  tU  K* 
hi*  t/-  '1*   p.'iit'c.  K*'  iisiumid   th*:    ttt  it   \J 

A'Oi/. 

"  If  he  complies  not  with  thi*  our  in- 
jwn  "tinn.  we  sliall  think  it  ini*: indent 
ii] -in  un  t*i  employ  the  |«uwer  that  ha« 
Utu  1  -ut  into  ..nr  hand*  in  i/'^u'r     t 

"In  the  meantime  we  forbid  all 
bi-hijH  and  other  e<vle*ia»ti<*».  oti  |«un 
uf  ■n^j^-niuon.  all  ritie*,  rum  mum  lie*, 
and  !M*>-ul.ir  j^-nMiiif  of  whatm.«vrr 
m.k  and  evinditititi.  pi  jnii'm  •/  rs<-^  r%> 
t:  ■•  ii  1  ■  if  »i  •§! ■■  -r»  f^i  it  per* '«»«.  "t  in- 
t*  1  Ii  '  nj  ■  «i  f»',»ir  f.  i-ri'f..ri>#.  and  !<*•• 
uf  .ill  th»  ir  pn\ihi*r*.  f#  1  '"  y  /^u.0 
•/*  //liirii  in  iiit'^r'n'riy  r>/>iiiNy  t*> 
f'.<     .;  i-i  •■!. i»n  ut   t-f  thf  nn/ ■!''•' i    er    t»» 
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the  Romans  or  for  Emperor.1* — Ray- 
nald'us,  Ann.  1323,  num.  30. 

Copies  of  this  most  audacious 
usurpation  of  a  sovereign  and  su- 
preme deposing  power  were  sent  to 
all  the  prelates  of  Germany,  and  of 
all  other  Christian  states ;  and  this 
act  of  Papal  aggression  was  followed 
up  by  the  Pope,  who  sided  with 
the  Guelf  faction  in  Italy,  causing 
a  crusade  to  be  preached  for  the 
extermination  of  Galeazzi  Visconti, 
Duke  of  Milan,  against  whom  he 
had  waged  war  and  fulminated  ex- 
communications aa  head  of  the 
Qhibellinez.  But  victory  did  not 
smile  on  the  infallible  arms  of 
"  Christ's  Vicar."  He  sent  his 
Cardinal  legate,  Bertraud  de  Poyet 
— reputed  to  be  his  natural  son — 
to  accompany  an  army  he  had  col- 
lected to  besiege  the  city  of  Milan, 
but,  sad  to  relate,  the  arms  of.  the 
"  excommunicated  heretic "  prer 
vailed,  the  Papal  forces  were 
routed,  their  commander  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  legate  himself  made' 
his  escape  with  difficulty. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria  paid  no  obedi- 
ence to  the  Papal  admouitions,  but 
having  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope 
to  remonstrate  against  his  imperti- 
nent interference  in  matters  that 
did  not  concern  him,  he,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  assembled  the 
princes  of  the  empire  at  Frankfort, 
laid  before  them  the  daring,  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Pope,, 
protested  against  the  insolent  claims 
embodied  in  the  Monitory,  and  de- 
clared he  would  appeal  to  a  General 
Council  of  the  Church. 

In  his  appeal  the  King  replies,  in 
detail,  to  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  the  Pope.  As  duly 
elected  emperor,  he  declares  it  be- 
longs to  him,  aud  to  him  alone,  to 
exercise  imperial  authority,  and  he 
repudiates  with  indignation  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Pope.  "  It  does  not,*' 
he  affirmed,  "  belong  to  the  Aposto- 
lic See  to  approve  our  election,  or 


disapprove  it,  nor  is  the  Pope  to 
concern  himself  anyways  about  it." 

This  Diet  supported  Lewis  warm- 
ly, and  issued  a  protest,  conceived 
in  a  tone  of  resolute  defiance 
of  Papal  pretensions.  John  was 
taunted  "  as  the  enemy  of  peace, 
and  as  deliberately  inflaming  war 
in  the  empire  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Papacy.1'  .  . ..  . 

"  He  had  been  so  blinded  by  his 
wickedness  as  to  abuse  oae  of  the 
keys  of  St  Peter,  binding,  where  he 
should  loose,  loosening  where  he 
should  bind.  He  had  condemned 
as  heretics  many  pious  and  blame- 
less Catholics,,  whose  only  crime 
was  their  attachment  to  the  em- 
pire 


The  Pope's  absolution  of  the  vas- 
sals of  the  empire  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance  was  indignantly  re- 
probated as  "  a~ wicked  procuration 
of  perjury — the  act  not  of  a  Vicar 
of  Christ,  but  of  a  cruel  and  law- 
less tyrant  /." — Baluzius,  Vita  Pap. 
Aven,  1,  p.  478. 

This  grand  manifesto  incontes- 
tiblv  proves  that,  even  in  the  be- 
nighted medi&val  ages,  the  Popes 
had  to  encounter  the  dawning  in- 
telligence and  independence  of  lay 
and  clerical  opinion,  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  glorious  Reformation. 
Popes,  like  John,  wjre,  by  their  in- 
solent policy,  working  up  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  gigantic  revolution 
— the  emancipation  of  Mind  from 
the  thraldom  of  Popery. 

In  reply  to  Lewis  and  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort,  the  Pope  thundered 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
"  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  styles  him- 
self King  of  the  Romans,"  and 
notified  the  same  to  all  Christian 
princes ;  and  further,  that  if  within 
two  months  he  did  not  present  him- 
self as  a  penitent  at  the  Papal  foot- 
stool, and  comply  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Pope,  his  crown,  &c, 
should  be  declared  forfeited.  And 
as  Lewis  remained  obdurate,  the 
Pope  iu  his  blind  arrogance  had  re- 
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course  to  this  extreme  expedient — 
once  such  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  Papal  armoury,  but  then,  alas ! 
as  worthless  as  a  wooden  sword. 
He  published  a  constitution,  dated 
Avignon,  11th  of  July,  1324,  in 
which  he  declared  Lewis  deprived 
of  all  right  that  his  election  might 
have  given  him  to  the  imperial 
crown,  forbade  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication,a11  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  to  acknowledge  him  as  king, 
or  obey  him  as  such,  and  threaten** 
ing  other  punishments  if  he  conti- 
nued refractory.  This  sentence  he 
transmitted  to  all  the  bishops  in 
Christendom,  and  ordered  them  to 
publish  it  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses, that  it  might  be  known  to 
the  whole  Christian  world,  so  that 
none  might  be  able  to  plead  igno- 
rance who  in  any  way  assisted  the 
usurper  of  the  crown  of  Germany  ! 

The  only  notice  Lewis  took  of 
this  imperious  -sentence  was  to  re- 
new his  appeal  to  a  General  Council. 
In  the  following  year  an  agreement, 
ratified  by  oath,  was  concluded  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Frederic,  the  two 
competitors  for  the  empire ;  but  as 
it  was  negotiated  and  arranged 
without  the  Pope's  knowledge  or 
consent,  he  at  once  declared  it  null 
and  void,  deprived  them  both  of  the 
right  they  had  derived  from  their 
election,  and  wrote  authoritatively 
to  the  electors  requiring  them  to 
forthwith  make  choice  of  a  new 
king!  He  also  absolved  Frederic 
and  his  brother  from  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  observe  the  agree- 
ment. 

Lewis  complained  with  much  bit- 
terness of  the  Pope's  conduct,  and 
with  great  justice  accused  him  of 
exciting  divisions  and  fomenting 
discords  among  the  German  princes 
for  the  detestable  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  audacious  preten- 
sions and  usurped  power  over  the 
empire.  *  When  we  were  at  war," 
said  the  King,  u  you  exhorted  us  to 
agree,  and  forbear  the  effusion  of 


Christian  blood,  and  now  that  we 
have  agreed,  you  annul  our  agree- 
ment, and  strive  to  kindle  a  new 
war,  not  caring  how  much  Christian 
blood  be  shed  to  gratify  four  lust 
of  power  and  boundless  ambition.19 

The  contest  between  Lewis  and 
the  Pope  8 till  continuing,  two 
learned  jurists,  Marsilio  of  Padua, 
and  John  of  Jaudun,  wrote  very 
ably  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
empire  against  the  usurping  and 
aggressive  pretensions  of  the  Pope ; 
whereupon  the  Pope  hurled  excom- 
munications against  them,  and  con- 
signed them  as  heretics  to  the  paina 
and  penalties  of  eternal  perdition. 
Lewis  resented  this  by  publishing 
an  edict,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
Pope  as  a  monster,  who,  to  gratify 
his  ambition  and  avarice,  trampled 
on  all  laws  human  and  divine — as  a 
ravenous  wolf,  who  fleeced  and  de- 
voured the  flock  committed  to  hi* 
care — as  the  minister  of  Satan 
rather  than  the  Vicar  of  Christ — 
as  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced 
Bimony,  and  an  avowed  heretic,  who 
condemned  as  heresy  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ, 
which  the  good  Pope  Nicholas  had 
established  as  an  article  of  faith. — 
VillanU  1.  9,  pp.  205-275. 

Lewis  marched  into  Italy,  as- 
sembled a  Diet  at  Trent,  had  the 
Pope  declared  a  heretic,  and  pro- 
nounced unworthy  of  the  pontifical 
dignity.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  crowned,  with 
the  iron  crown,  as  King  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo, 
who  had  been  deposed  and  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope.  He  then 
sent  to  the  rope,  who  was  at  Avig- 
non, to  say  that  he  intended  pro- 
ceeding to  Borne  to  receive  there 
the  imperial  crown,  and  requiring 
him  to  attend  in  person,  or  send 
two  cardinals  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  in  his  name. 

The  Pope  was  so  exasperated 
by  this  demand,  that  he  forthwith 
launched  the  thunderbolts  of  a  third 
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sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Lewis,  declaring  him  deposed  from 
all  sovereign  dignity  and  authority 
as  a  heretic,  and  an  abettor  of  here- 
tics. He  sent  emissaries  into  Ger- 
many to  excite  a  revolt  against 
Lewis,  and  have  a  new  emperor 
elected.  The  Archbishops  of  Metz 
and  Cologne  were  inclined  to  fa- 
vour the  Pope's  wishes;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves  and  the  King 
of  Bohemia  refused  their  consent, 
and  thus  Germany  was  saved  from 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  which 
the  peaceful  and  merciful  u  Vicar 
of  Christ1'  so  earnestly  sought  to 
incite. 

Lewis  arrived  at  Borne  in  January, 
1328,  and  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  its  fickle  inhabitants,  on 
learning  which  the  Pope's  legate, 
who  was  then  in  Italy,  interdicted 
the  city,  so  that  all  the  clergy  left 
it,  fearing  they  should  be  required 
to  perform  divine  service,  and  thus 
be  placed  between  two  stools — 
either  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Lewis  or  of  the  Pope.  But  Lewis 
had  plenty  of  bishops  and  clergy  in 
his  own  retinue,  who  officiated  in 
defiance  of  the  interdict,  and  he 
and  his  queen  were  fir*t  conse- 
crated, and  then  crowned  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
the  Bishop  of  Venice  and  the  Bishop 
of  Corsica  officiating. 

As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  these 
proceedings  reached  Avignon,  the 
Pope  declared  the  coronation  a 
nullity,  and  excommunicated  every 
one  who  countenanced  or  took  any 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  Where? 
upon  the  Emperor  Lewis  assembled 
the  Bomans  in  the  square  before 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  when  an 
edict  was  read,  declaring  that,  on 
account  of  his  scandalous  life  and 
enormous  wickedness,  the  Pope  had 
forfeited  the  tiara  and  all  ecclesias- 
tical dignity ;  therefore,  the  Em- 
peror who  bore  not  the  sword  in 
vain,  divested  him  of  the  pontifical 
office,  and  delivered  him  up  to  bis 


magistrates,  to  be  punished  by  them 
wherever  found,*  as  a  notorious 
heretic  and  a  rebel  against  his  lawful 
sovereign.  The  penalty  of  death 
was  also  declared  against  any  one 
who  should  continue  to  acknowledge 
John  as  lawful  Pope,  or  obey  him 
as  such. 

Five  days  after  the  deposition  of 
Pope  John,  the  Emperor  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  published  an  edict,  with  their 
approbation,  by  which  it  was  decreed 
and  ordered  that  the  Popes  should 
have  their  fixed  residence  in  Borne, 
and  that  any  Pope  who  resided  be- 
yond two  days'  journey  from  the 
city,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Roman  people,  or  who  should  absent 
himself  above  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  refused  to  return  after 
three  admonitions,  should  thereby 
forfeit  his  office  and  dignity,  and  a 
new  Pope  be  elected. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  edict  the 
Emperor  commanded  the  clergy  and 
people  to  assemble  in  the  square  of 
St.  Peter  on  the  12th  of  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared in  great  state,  seated  on  a 
high  throne,  and,  after  due  formali- 
ties, Peter  de  Corbario  was  declared 
canonically  elected  pontiff  in  place 
of  the  deposed  John.  The  Emperor 
put  the  ring  on  bis  finger,  assisted 
to  clothe  him  in  the  pontifical  robes, 
seated  him  in  his  own  throne  on 
his  right  hand,  gave  him  the  name 
of  Nicholas  V.,  and  attended  him, 
walking  on  his  left,  into  St.  Peter's 
Church,  where  he  was  consecrated. 
—Villani,  1.  10,  c.  73. 

The  Emperor  departed  from  Borne 
in  August  with  the  new  Pope, 
whom  he  left  with  his  court  at 
Viterbo,  and  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many, where  new  troubles  awaited 
him.  Fearing  that  he  was  not  safe 
at  Viterbo,  Pope  Nicholas  applied 
for  a  safe  conduct  to  join  the  Em- 
peror in  Germany,  but  was  refused, 
and,  after  suffering  great  distress, 
was  induced  to  make  bis  submission 
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to  Pope  John,  repair  to  Avignon, 
abjure  -all  lie  had  done  against  the 
dignity  of  his  lawful  poutiff,  and 
having  received  absolution,  was 
placed  in  confinement  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  enjoyed 
the  questionable  dignity  of  an  Anti- 
Pope  for  a  little  over  two  years,  and 
died  in  September,  133:3,  having 
been  three  years  and  one  month  in 
confinement. 

Frederic    of   Austria,   who   had 
been    competitor    with    Lewis    of 
Bavaria,   for    the    imperial    crown, 
having  died,  the    loading  German 
princes  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
new  complications  that  might  even- 
tuate   in    rekindling  a    civil   war, 
sought    to    effect  a    reconciliation 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
Lewis.     But   their   peaceful    over- 
tures were  received   by  the  Pope 
with  an  outburst  of  insolent  haughti- 
ness, and  rejected  with  indignation. 
He  wrote  to  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
one  of  the  mediators,  reprimanding 
him  in  severe  terms,  for  daring  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  a  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  anathematized 
heretic.     He  declared  Lewis  had  no 
more  right  to  the  imperial  crown 
than  any  other  man,  having  forfeited 
the  only  right  he  could  have  had  by 
his   dittobedience    to    the   Church. 
"As  for  his  acknowledging  us  for 
sovereign  pontiff,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  it  matters  little,  whether  we  are, 
or  are  not,  acknowledged  by  a  con- 
demned heretic  and  a  lawless  ty- 
rant; and  as  for  his  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  it  is  null  in  itself, 
heing  from  one  who  has  no  supe- 
rior upon  earth.     He  ended  by  ex- 
horting the  electors  to  proceed  with 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor. — 
Baynaldus,  Num.  28. 


The  German  electors  had  however 
experienced,  calamitously  enough, 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and,  there- 
fore, they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
wicked  exhortations  of  this  so-called 
"  Vicar  of  Christ."  They  would  not 
act  in  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  as  by  so  doing  they 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country  by  causing  new  wars.  Thus 
the  bloody  suggestions  of  the  Pope 
were  disregarded,  and  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  still  at  impo- 
tent enmity  with  the  Emperor. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Emperor 
Lewis  accused  the  Pope  of  heresy, 
and  made  this  one  of  the  grounds 
for  declaring  him  deposed  and  de- 
graded from  the  pontifical  office, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  dignity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  on  two  points  this 
infallible  Pope  did  depart  from  the 
so-called  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  committed  himself  to 
what  was  universally  considered 
heretical  doctrine ;  and,  indeed,  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  is  the 
strongest  rcductio  ad  absurdum  ar- 
gument against  the  monstrous  myth 
of  Papal  infallibility  that  could(  be 
imagined* 

A  controversy  was  revived  in 
1322,  which  had  originated  under 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  III.,  con- 
cerning the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  the 
founder  of  the  Franciscan  order  of 
Mendicants,  regarding  the  posses- 
sion of  property.  In  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
Franciscans  maintained  that  neither 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  held  any  pro- 
perty whatever,  personally  or  in 
common,  and  that  this  was  "  the 
perfection  of  poverty "  which  St. 
Francis,  the  especially  favoured  or 
Christ,  had  enjoined  on  his  order.* 


#  St.  Francis  was  an  ignorant  fanatic,  who,  haying  impaired  his  health  by  dissolute  Hying, 
was  converted  after  a  serious  illness,  and  rushing  from  the  extreme  of  debauchery  to  the 
extreme  of  fanatical  self-denial,  collected  a  few  followers,  and  founded  the  Franciscan  order, 
on  the  basis  that  voluntary  and  absolute  poveity  was  the  essence  of  Christianity — the  very 
soul  of  religion,  which  he  justified  by  a  perversion  of  Matt.  x.  9,  10. 

His  followers  have  exalted  him  to  an  equality  with  Christ,  if  not  in  some  respects  hie 
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Pope  Nicholas  III.  sided  with  the 
Franciscan  view,  and  published  the 
bull  Exiit  qui  *&minet,  that  con- 
flicted with  the  decrees  of  previous 
Popes.  He  declared  that  the  per- 
fection of  poverty  consisted  in  the 
renouncing  of  all  common,  as  well 
as  private  properly,  and  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  had  taught  and 
practised  it.  But  the  Franciscan 
view  did  not  find  favour  with  either 
the  secular  or  regular  clergy,  who 
had  no  desire  to  aim  at  such  "  per- 
fection "  as  the  rule  of  the  saintly 
Francis  contemplated;  and  in  this 
they  were  sustained  by  Pope  John, 
whose  first  cautious  movement  to- 
wards reversing  his  infallible  prede- 
cessor's decree  was,  to  suspend  the 
anathema  Pope  Nicholas  had  attached 
to  bis  bull  against  all  who  should 
attempt  to  revive  the  discussion  of 
the  matter. 

Michael  di  Cesena,  the  general 
of  the  Franciscans,  assembled  a 
chapter  of  the  order  at  Perugia, 
when  it  was  unanimously  declared 
that  to  assert  the  absolute  poverty 
of  Christ  was  not  heretical,  but 
sound,  Catholic  doctrine,  as  deter- 
mined and  expressed  by  the  bull  of 
Pope  Nicholas. 

Exasperated  beyond  measure  by 
the  daring  attitude  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Pope  published  a  bull 
Ad  conditorem  Canonum/m  which  he 
explained  away  the  bull  of  Nicholas, 
pronounced  the  chapter  of  Perugia 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned 
the  doctrine  respecting  "  the  perfec- 
tion of  poverty "  as  erroneous, 
heretical,  and  damnable.  Thus  Pope 
John  declared  war  against  a  doc- 
trine that  had  been  sanctioned  and 
ropounded  by  one  of  his  "infal- 
ible"  predecessors !     But  the  Pope 
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further  committed   himself,  for,  as 
Mosheim  observes : — 

"  Finding  that  the  Franciscans  were 
not  terrified  in  the  least  by  this  decree, 
he  published  another  yet  more  flaming 
constitution,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1324,  in  which  he  confirmed  his  former 
edicts,  and  pronounced  that  tenet  con- 
cerning the  expropriation  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  a  pestilential,  erro- 
neous, damnable,  and  blasphemous 
doctrine,  subversive  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  declared  all  such  as  adhered 
to  it  obstinate  heretics,  and  rebels 
against  the  Church, 

"  In  consequence  of  this  merciless 
decree,  great  numbers  of  those  who 
persisted  in  asserting  that  Christ  and 
nis  apostles  were  exactly  such  mendi- 
cants as  Francis  would  have  his 
brethren  to  be,  were  apprehended  by 
the  Dominican  Inquisitors,  who  were 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  his- 
tory of  France  and  Spain,  Italy  and 
Germany,  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing century,  abounds  with  instances  of 
this  deplorable  cruelty.'V— 2?ccfe*.  Hut., 
part  2,  c.  ii«  s.  xxix. 

But  persecution  only  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  zeal  of  the 
Franciscans  more  vehement.  Di 
Cesena,  their  general,  went  to  Avig- 
non, and  boldly  withstood  the  Pope 
to  his  face.  He  was  placed  under 
arrest,  but  escaped,  fled  to  Pisa, 
formally  appealed  to  a  General 
Council  of  the  Church,  published  a 
book  on  the  errors  of  the  Pope,  and 
drew  up  twelve  articles  of  impeach- 
ment for  heresy  against  him,  which 
he  sent  to  all  the  princes  and  pre- 
lates of  Germany ;  and  these  pro- 
ceedings he  justified  by  unanswer- 
able references  to  the  bull  of,  Ni- 
cholas! Thus,  Pope  John  was  in 
this   dilemma  —  he  should    either 


superior.     He  bore  on  his  own  body  the  marks  of  the  five  wound*  of  Christ*  and  Pope 
Alexander  V.  decreed  that  all  the  faithful  should  believe  in  the  ttigmata  of  St.  Francis! 

The  Dominicans,  who  were  the  great  rivals  of  tbe  Franciscans,  also  claimed  that  their 
founder,  8t  Dominic,  was  favoured  with  similar  $tignata  ;  but,  that  owing  to  his  extreme 
humility— a  quality  rare  in  monkcraft— he  never  disclosed  this  special  mark  of  celestial 
favour. 
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jects.  Moaheim  Bays  that  the  dying 
Pope  thus  humiliated  himself,  fear- 
ful of  being  deemed  a  heretic  after 
his  decease. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  John's  complete 
retraction  was  made  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1334,  and  he  died  early 
the  next  morning,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  age.  Thus,  as  he 
only  retracted  his  heresy  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  lived  a  heretic,  but 
died  a  good  Catholic!  Even  so, 
how  does  the  heresy  and  the  retrac- 
tion Bquare  with  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility?  How  is  it  possible 
to  reconcile  error  with  truth  ?  Can 
ah  infallible  oracle  pronounce  a  fal- 
lible judgment  ?   Macbeth  asks — 

"  Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate, 
and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  P  " 

He  answers,  " No  man:"  but  it  ap- 
pears that  even  greater  contradic- 
tions are  perfectly  reconcilable,  if 
we  are  to  eredit  ihe  propounders  of 
the  modern  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility ;  for  a  Pope  may  be  at  once 
the  inspired  oracle  of  God,  and  yet 
a  false  prophet ;  infallible,  and  yet 
fallible;  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
orthodox  and  as  thoroughly  hetero- 
dox ;  he  may  decree  to-day  on  a 
.  point  of  doctrine,  as  "  Christ's 
Vicar,"  and  retract  to-morrow  in 
the  same  capacity,  confessing  he 
had  decreed  erroneously — all  this 
Pope  John  did,  aud  notwithstanding 
the  marked  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
to  bring  such  extremes  together  and 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  we  are 


told  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  merit 
salvation,  for  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
to  believe,  as  a  dogma  of  faith,  that  in 
all  the  phases  of  his  vacillating  con- 
duct, of  his  sayings,  preachings,  and 
writings,  the  rope  was  the  infallible 
oracle  of  the  Divine  mind ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  according  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Roman  system  of  faith,  the 
doctrine  announced  by  Pope  John 
was  rauk  heresy.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  struck  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
most  profitable  superstitions  that 
appealed  to  human  weakness  and 
credulity,  and  by  so  doing  enrich 
the  Church.  If  John  was  right, 
then  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 
simply  a  cheat,  while  all  interceasary 
prayers  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  and 
the  multitudinous  host  of  martyrs 
and  saints  embalmed  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  were  utterly  worthless ! 

This  was  a  logical  conclusion  from 
which  there  was  no  possible  escape, 
because  such  prayers  were  offered 
on  the  supposition,  which  was 
taught  as  a  dogma  of  faith,  that  the 
u  blessed  departed  "  had  mediatorial 
and  propitiatory  influence  with  the 
Almighty ;  but  this  belief  was  at 
once  swept  away  as  an  imposition, 
and  all  intercessary  prayer  became 
a  vile  artifice  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  if  Pope 
John's  doctrine  was  true ;  for,  in 
that  case,  how  could  the  "  blessed 
departed  "  have  any  mediatorial  or 
propitiatory  influence  when  they  had 
no  communion  with  God?  and 
would  have  none  at  all  until  the 
general  resurrection!* 


*  "  If  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  martyr*,  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  Divine  presence  ; 
if  they  were  only  in  distant  and  imperfect  communication  with  the  Deity,  it  was  absurd  to 
uphold  their  mediatorial  office  ;  it  was  vain  to  supplicate  the  intercession  of  beings  who  had 
no  access  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

"  Moreover,  the  mere  insult  thus  offered  to  the  dignity  of  the  saints,  and  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  long-acknowledged  merits,  were  offences  very  sensibly  felt  and  resented 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

"  Another  reason  is  likewise  mentioned  ;  and  it  may  be,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  dissatisfaction— if  the  dangerous  opinion  were  once  established,  that  the  souls  of  the 
just,  when  liberated  from  Purgatory,  must  still  await  the  day  of  judgment  for  their  recom- 
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any  way  compatible  with  the  pre- 
tentious dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility ? 

One  party  maintained  that  neither 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  any  pro- 
perty whatever,  either  personally 
or  in  common,  and  the  ortho- 
dox and  logical  deduction  was 
that  the  clergy  should  follow  their 
example ;  this,  however,  was  not  a 

Salatable  doctrine, but  Pope  Nicholas 
II.  had  published  a  Decretal,  Exiit 
qui  seminet,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  perfection  of  poverty  con- 
sisted in  the  renouncing  of  all 
common,  as  well  as  private  property, 
and  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
taught  and  practised  it. 

The  other  instance  in  which  Pope 
John  was  held  to  have  committed 
himself  by  announcing  heretical 
doctrine,  related  to  what  is  known 
as  "the  Beatific  Vision."  He 
preached  two  sermons,  in  which  he 
taught  that  "  the  blessed  departed" 
do  not  see  the  Divine  essence,  or 
God,  face  to  face,  till  the  day  of  the 
general  resurrection ;  and  that  none 
are  admitted  till  that  day  to  the 
Beatific  Vision  ,  but  "  only  see  the 
humanity  or  the  human  nature  of 
Christ." 

This  doctrine  was  received  with 
universal  reprobation  by  the  leading 
divines  of  the.  day,  and  clergy  gene- 
rally. Philip  VI.,  King  of  France, 
summoned  ail  the  divines  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  all  the 
bishops  and  abbots  then  in  Paris, 
to  assemble  at  the  Castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, they  unanimously  condemned 
the  doctrine  pronounced  by  an  in- 
fallible Pope,  to  be  repugnant  to 
scripture,  and  heretical. 

It  is  related  by  Cardinal  Pierre 
Ailli,  that  Philip  was  so  incensed 
against  the  Pope  for  promulgating 
such  heresy,  that  he- ordered  him  to 
retract  his  opinion,  or  he  would  have 
him  burnt  as  a  heretic !  The  Pope, 
however,  equivocated,  and  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  King  Philip,  said, 


that  anxious  only  for  the  discovery 
of  the  truth,  he  had  left  the  point 
to  be  decided  by  the  learned,  which 
was  a  statement  notoriously  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts,  for  he  had 
not  only  decided  the  point  himself, 
but  punished  parties  who  dissented 
from  him.  Among  others  he  seized 
and  imprisoned  one  Thomas  Wallie, 
an  Englishman,  belonging  to  a  re- 
ligious order,'  who  had  publicly 
preached  against  the  doctrine. 

The  denunciations  of  the  heter- 
odox Pope  became  more  vehement. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cardinals 
sorrowfully  admitted  his  lamentable 
departure  from1  the  orthodox  faith. 
All  over  Christendom  his  grievous 
heresy  was  reprobated — his  abnega- 
tion of  sacred  truth  bewailed  as  an 
irreparable  scandal  on  the  Church. 
So  intense  became  opposition,  that 
John  began  to  quail  before  it.  He 
summoned  a  Consistory,  and  sought 
to  allay  the  clamour  against  him  by 
artfully  declaring  he  retracted  the 
doctrine  if  it  was  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Catholic  faith,  but  he 
would  not  affirm  that  it  was !  Such 
equivocation,  censurable  in  any  one, 
but  unspeakably  so  in  a  Pope  with 
pretensions  to  be  an  inspired  inter- 
preter of  the  Almighty  mind,  natu- 
rally and  properly  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  only  exposed  the 
Pope  to  more  serious  accusations  of 
heresy. 

Finally,  however,  when  some 
months  afterwards  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  the  Pope  summoned  all 
the  cardinals  and  bishops  then  in 
Avignon  to  his  presence,  and  con- 
fessed that  the  doctrine  he  had  pro- 
pounded was  erroneous,  for  that 
the  blessed  departed  were  admitted 
to  the  Beatific  Vision  the  moment 
they  were  purged  from  their  sins. 
He  retracted  whatever  he  had  said, 
preached,  or  written  to  the  con- 
trary, and  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  and  of  hia 
successors  whatever  he  had  said, 
preached,  or  written  on  other  sub- 
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jects.  Mosheim  says  that  the  dying 
Pope  thus  humiliated  himself,  fear- 
ful of  being  deemed  a  heretic  alter 
his  decease. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  John's  complete 
retraction  was  made  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1334,  and  he  died  early 
the  next  morning,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  age.  Thus,  as  he 
only  retracted  his  heresy  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  lived  a  heretic,  but 
died  a  good  Catholic!  Even  so, 
how  does  the  heresy  and  the  retrac- 
tion Bquare  with  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility  ?  How  is  it  possible 
to  reconcile  error  with  truth  ?  Can 
ah  infallible  oracle  pronounce  a  fal- 
lible judgment?   Macbeth  asks — 

"  Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate, 
and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in.  a  moment  P" 

He  answers,  u  No  man :"  but  it  ap- 
pears that  even  greater  contradic- 
tions are  perfectly  reconcilable,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  pro  pound  era  of 
the  modern  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility ;  for  a  Pope  may  be  at  once 
the  inspired  oracle  of  God,  and  yet 
a  false  prophet ;  infallible,  and  yet 
fallible;  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
orthodox  and  as  thoroughly  hetero- 
dox; he  may  decree  to-day  on  a 
.  point  of  doctrine,  as  "  Christ's 
Vicar,"  and  retract  to-morrow  in 
the  same  capacity,  confessing  he 
had  decreed  erroneously — all  this 
Pope  John  did,  and  notwithstanding 
the  majrked  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
to  bring  such  extremes  together  and 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  we  are 


told  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  merit 
salvation,  for  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
to  believe,  as  a  dogma  of  faith,  that  in 
all  the  phases  of  his  vacillating  con- 
duct, of  his  sayings,  preachings,  and 
writings,  the  Pope  was  the  infallible 
oracle  of  the  Divine  mind ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  according  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Roman  system  of  faith,  the 
doctrine  announced  by  Pope  John 
was  rank  heresy.     Not  ouly  so,  but 
it  struck  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
most  profitable   superstitions    that 
appealed  to  human  weakness  and 
credulity,  and  by  so  doing  enrich 
the    Church.     If  John  was    right, 
then  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 
simply  a  cheat,  while  all  intercessary 
prayers  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  and 
the  multitudinous  host  of  martyrs 
and  saints  embalmed  in  the  Soman 
calendar,  were  utterly  worthless ! 

This  was  a  logical  conclusion  from 
.which  there  was  no  possible  escape, 
because  such  prayers  were  offered 
on  the  supposition,  which  was 
taught  as  a  dogma  of  faith,  that  the 
"blessed  departed"  had  mediatorial 
and  propitiatory  influence  with  the 
Almighty ;  but  this  belief  was  at 
once  swept  away  as  an  imposition, 
and  all  intercessary  prayer  became 
a  vile  artifice  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  if  Pope 
John's  doctrine  was  true ;  for,  in 
that  case,  how  could  the  "  blessed 
departed  "  have  any  mediatorial  or 
propitiatory  influence  when  they  had 
no  communion  with  God  P  and 
would  have  none  at  all  until  the 
general  resurrection!* 


*  x'  If  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  martyr*,  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  Divine  presence  ; 
if  they  were  only  in  distant  and  imperfect  communication  with  the  Deity,  it  was  absurd  to 
uphold  their  mediatorial  office  ;  it  was  vain  to  supplicate  the  intercession  of  beings  who  had 
no  access  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

"Moreover,  the  mere  insult  thus  offered  to  the  dignity  of  the  saints,  and  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  long-acknowledged  merits,  were  offences  very  sensibly  felt  and  resented 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

"  Another  reason  is  likewise  mentioned  ;  and  it  may  be,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  dissatisfaction— if  the  dangerous  opinion  were  once  established,  that  the  souls  of  the 
just,  when  liberated  from  Purgatory,  must  still  await  the  day  of  judgment  for  their  reconv- 
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The  King  of  France  said  that 
such  a  doctrine  "vitiated  the  Chris- 
tian  faith ; "  this,  perhaps,  might  be 
a  questionable  point,  but  beyond 
doubt  its  tendency  was  to  uproot 
and  destroy  the  main  supports  of 
the  Roman  faith.  And  so  convinced 
of  this  was  the  successor  of  John, 
that  he  published  a  constitution  in 
which  he  condemned  the  doctrine 
announced  by  him,  and  declared 
that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  de- 
parted have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  or  the  Beatific 
Vision — that  the  souls  of  the  just, 
when  duly  purged  of  sin,  shall  enjoy 
the  same — that  the  souls  of  all  who 
die  guilty  of  mortal  and  un  repented 
sin  are  cast  into  hell,  the  moment 
they  leave  the  body,  to  be  there 
hopelessly  tormented  for  ever ;  yet 
that  all  will  appear  on  the  judgment 
day  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  human 
race,  to  receive  reward  or  punish- 
ment. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of 
this  famous  constitution  which,  if 
infallibly  propounded,  confirms  the 
heresy  of  Pope  John.  It  is  now 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  must  be  believed  by  all  the 
faithful,  under  penalty  of  virtual 
excommunication  and  eternal  dam- 
nation. 

During  his  pontificate  of  eighteen 
years,  Pope  John  accumulated  vast 
treasures.  He  was,  says  Mosheim, 
"  crafty  and  proud,  weak,  impudent, 
and  covetous."  In  his  contests 
with  the  Emperor  Lewis,  he  was 
singularly  indiscreet,  and  heaped 
humiliation  on  himself,  and  gross 
scandals  on  the  Church.  He  was 
alike  superstitious  and  cruel,  Mil- 
man  says : — 


<i 


He  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Papal 


authority  and  of  his  own  name  to  the 
belief,  to  the  vulgar  belief,  in  sorcery 
and  magic.  He  sadly  showed  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  credulity,  as  well  as 
bis  relentless  disposition,  by  the  ter- 
rible penalties  exacted  upon  wild  accu- 
sations of  such  crimes.  The  old  poetic 
magic  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
making  an  image  of  wax  which  melted 
away  before  a  slow  fire,  and  with  it  the 
strength  and  life  of  the  sorcerer's  vic- 
tim, was  now  most  in  vogue. 

"  Louis  le  Hatin  was  supposed  to 
Have  perished  through  this  damnable 
art:  half- melted  images  of  the  King, 
and  of  Charles  of  Valois,  had  been 
discovered  or  produced;  a  magician 
and  a  witch  were  executed  for  the 
crime.  Even  the  Pope's  life  was  not 
secure,  either  in  its  own  sanctity  or  by 
virtue  of  a  serpentine  ring  lent  to  John 
by  Margaret  Countess  of  Foix. 

"  The  Pope  had  pledged  all  his  goods, 
movable  and  immovable,  for  the  safe 
restoration  of  this  inviolable  talisman ; 
he  had  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  all  who  should  withhold  it 
from  its  rightful  owner.  A  dark  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  or  supposed  to  be 
formed,  in  which  many  of  the  cardi- 
nals were  involved,  against  the  life  of 
the  Pope.  Whether  they  were  jealous 
of  his  elevation,  or  resented  his  esta- 
blishment of  the  see  at  Avignon,  ap- 
pears not;  but  the  cardinals  maae 
their  peace. 

"The  full  vengeance  of  the  Pope 
fell  on  a  victim  of  the  next  rank,  not 
only  guilty*  it  was  averred,  of  meditat- 
ing this  impious  deed,  but  of  compas- 
sing it  by  diabolical  arts.  Gerold, 
bishop  of  the  Pope's  native  city, 
Cahors,  had  been  highly  honoured  and 
trusted  by  Clement  V .  On  this  charge 
of  capital  treason,  he  was  now  degraded, 
stripped  of  his  episcopal  attire,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
But  the  wrath  of  the  Pope  was  not 
satisfied.  He  was  actually  flayed  alive, 
and  torn  asunder  by  four  horses. 

"  There    is    a  judicial    proceeding 

against  another  bishop  (of  Aix)  for 

professing  and  practising  magical  arts 

'  at  Bologna.    A  fierce  and  merciless  In- 


pense,  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  Church  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  this,  at  the  King 
of  Prance  very  zealously  proclaimed,  would  be  effectually  to  vitiate  the  Christian  faith."-— 
Waddington't  Hist,  of  the  Church,  rol.  L  p.  485. 
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quisition  was  set  up ;  tortures,  execu- 
tions, multiplied;  many  suffered  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  fatal  waxen 
-images,  a  physician  and  several  clerks. 
The  Pope  issued  an  edict  of  terrible 
condemnation,  thereby  asserting  the 
reality  of  countless  forms  of  sorcery, 
diabolic  arts,  dealing  with  evil  spirits, 
shutting  familiar  devils  in  looking 
glasses,  circlets,  and  rings.  How  much 
human  blood  has  been  shed  by  human 
folly!"— Hut.  Latin  Christ,  4th  ed., 
▼ol.  vii.  p.  342» 

Yes !  but  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
such  "  human  folly  *'  with  the  dogma 
of  Papal  infallibility  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  a  man  who  not 
only  credited  such  childish  fables, 
but  persecuted  and  murdered  nu- 
merous victims,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  had  practised  the  forbid- 
den arts  of  sorcery — is  it  possible 
for  any  oue,  possessing  a  sane  under- 
standing, to  .believe  that  .such  a 
man  was  divinely  inspired  'r — that 
he  was  commissioned  to  represent 
Divine  wisdom  on  earth  ?  and  that 
in  all  bis  "Utterances  as  Pope,  was 
an  infallible  oracle  of  truth  P  The 
Papal  system  has  many  cuts  hard 
to  crack,  and  very  indigestible,  but 
assuredly  none  more  so  than  this 
dogma  of  infallibility. 

On  the  death  of  John,  the  car* 
dinals  remained  but  seven  days  in 
conclave,  when,  though  still  divided 
by  faction,  they  agreed  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Cistercian  monk,  a  French- 
man, and  a  cardinal  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished, who  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XII.     "  You  have  chosen 
an  ass,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in   humility  or  in  irony;  but,  as 
Milman  remarks,    "Benedict    did 
himself  injustice ;  he  was  a  man  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity;  he  had 
been  a  great  Pope  if  his  courage 
had  been  equal  to  his  prudence. 
His  whole  pontificate  was  a  tacit 
reproach  on  the  turbulence,   im- 
placability, and  avarice  of  his  pre- 
decessor."     He  is  represented  as 
"a  stronger  to  the  refined  arts  of 


the  court,  but  an  eminent  divine, 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the 
civil  and  the  canon  law,  and,  what 
redounds  more  to  his  honour,  a  man' 
of  most  exemplary  life  and  known 
probity.**  —  Bower,  Hist,  of  the 
Popes*  vol.  vi.  p.  447. 

The  wonderful  unanimity  of  the 
cardinals  in  agreeing  to  the  election 
of  Benedict,  instead  of  wrangling 
over  it  for  months  and  years,  was 
ascribed  by  the  writers  of  those 
days  to  Divine  inspiration,  and,  no 
doubt,  with  as  good  reason  as  such 
an  influence  could  be  ascribed  to 
the  election  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors* Perhaps*  however,  a 
more  probable,  if  a  less  creditable 
and  more  mundane  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  day 
after  his  election  he  distributed 
among  the  cardinals  no  less  a  sum 
than  100,000  florins  out  of  the 
enormous  treasure  so  iniquitously 
accumulated  by  his  heretical  prede- 
cessor; and  shortly  after  he  be- 
stowed 50,000  florins  for  the  repair 
of  the  churches  of  Borne. 

After  a  pontificate  of  seven  years 
Benedict  died,   without   his  reign 

having^been^Sirtffig"!80611  D7  an7 
remarkable  events  be^ft^  w^at  .we 
have  noticed.     His  cono!$iPation 
of  his  predecessor's  heresylSK*  no 
doubt,  the  most  notable  eveni 
his  career.     He  has  been  cbargeu- 
says  Bower,  with  avarice,  cruelty,' 
and  obstinacy;  with  delighting  in 
buffoonery  and  lewd  conversations; 
with  frequenting  the  company  of 
women,  and  making  love  to  them 
especially    to    the  celebrated  Pe-' 
trarch's  sister.    They  add,  that  he 
liked  wine  as  well  as  women ;  that 
in   his  time    Mere   Papaliter,  to 
drink  like  a  Pope,  was  the  current 
phrase  to  express  hard  drinking, 
and  that  a  few  days  after  his  fu- 
neral, the  following  distich  was  fixed 
on  his  tomb : — 

*  Iste  fait  Nero,  laicis  mors,  viperr 
Clero—  •  ^ 

"  Devius  a  vero,  cuppa  repleta  mero. 
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But  a  far  more  generous  and,  we 
believe,  just  estimate  of  his  character 
has  come  down  to  us,  as  given  by 
Bower,  already  quoted)  and  Mosheim 
Bays :  "  If  we  overlook  his  supersti* 
tion,  the  prevailing  blemish  of  this 
barbarous  age,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  be  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
merit."  (Eccle$.  Hist.  Cent.  xiv. 
c.  ii.  s.  ix.)  One  fact  speaks  greatly 
in  his  favour  ;  he  would  not  follow 
the  arrogant  and  ambitious  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  who  aimed  at  a 
universal  supremacy  in  temporal 
matters,  and  he  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  confirm  any  of  the 
sentences  pronounced  by  John 
against  the  Emperor  Lewis. 

In  electing  a  successor  to  Benedict 
there  were  only  seventeen  cardinals 
engaged,  and  they  remained  in  con- 
clave but  two  days,  when  they 
unanimously  elected  a  cardinal 
presbyter,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VI. 

The  Romans  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  election  than  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Clement,  praying,  him 
to  come  and  reside  in  Borne,  as  their 
Pope  and  Chief,  and  also  to  order 
that  the  Jubilee  year,  instituted  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  should  be  celebrated 
every  fifty  years,  instead  of  every 
century.  The  first  request  the 
Pope  refused,  but  the  second,  which 
appealed  to  the  grossest  and  most 
degrading  superstitions  that  could 
influence  the  human  mind,  he  cheer- 
fully granted. 

Being  a  man  of  violent  and  haughty 
disposition,  anxious  above  all  things 
to  increase  the  riches,  and  extend 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy, 
he  at  once  adopted,  and  proceeded 
to  enforce,  the  policy  of  rope  John 
•against  the  Emperor  Lewis,  and  the 
German  princes  who  supported 
him.  He  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  a  bull  all  the  sentences  of 
deposition  and  excommunication 
which  John  had  pronounced,  and 
also  excommunicated  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Metz,  who  adhered  to  the 
Emperor. 


.Being  weary  of  the  contest,  and 
desirous  of  peace,  the  Emperor 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Clement  conducted  himself 
in  the  most  imperious  manner,  and 
declared  that*  as  the  price  of  ab- 
solution from  the  censures  and 
sentences  his  enormous  wickedness 
had  drawn  upon  him,  the  Emperor 
should  acknowledge  himself  guilty 
of  all  the  heresies  with  which  he 
had  been  charged,  renounce  and 
abjure  them  all,  especially  the 
opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  to  appoint  or  depose  the 
Pope ;  that  he  should  relinquish 
the  title  of  king  or  emperor,  resign 
the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  not  resume  it  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Apostolic  See ;  that 
he  Bhould  deliver  up  to  the  Pope, 
and  leave,  without  reserve,  at  his 
disposal,  himself,  his  children,  and 
all  his  hereditary  dominions,  terri- 
tories, and  estates ;  and  that  he 
should  acknowledge  the  empire  to 
be  in  the  gift  of  the  Apostolic  See ! 

Terms  involving  greater  insult 
and  degradation  both  to  the  empire 
and  to  the  Emperor  could  not  well 
have  been  proposed.  Their  extreme 
violence  was  their  best  corrective, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  Emperor's  am- 
bassadors so  considered  when  they 
accepted  and  signed  them  in  a 
public  Consistory,  and,  having  pro- 
cured an  authentic  copy,  departed. 

Surprised  and  indignant  at  the 
audacious  demands  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  turned  them  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  had  copies  sent  to 
all  the  princes,  slates,  and  cities 
of  the  empire,  with  a  letter  from 
-  himself,  stating  that,  personally,  he 
was'  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  secure  peace,  but  as  the  terms 
demanded  by  the  Pope  concerned 
the  honour  and  majesty  of  the 
empire,  he  could  not  accept  them 
witnout  their  approbation  and  con* 
sent. 

The  Papal  demands,  as  they  be- 
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come  known,  ei  cited  the  greatest 
indignation,  and  a  l>it't  held  at 
Frankfurt,  in  September  1'Jll,  de- 
cl  ired  them  to  be  iinjii«t,  adverse  to 
tin-  untTriun  rights  t>f  the  empire, 
nml  repugnant  to  thi1  oath  which 
both  they  and  the  Emperor  had 
taken.  They  were,  t hen-fore,  in- 
liigiuiiitly  rejected. 

When  in  ('untied  of  tho«e  pro- 
ceeding*. Clement  renewed  and 
coiilirmed  all  the  sentences  and 
aunthi'iim'*  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced airain.«t  the  Emperor,  and 
w rule  ti»  the  electors,  ordering  them 
to  proceed  at  once  and  elect  a  new 
emperor.  The  electors,  however,  not 
nbc\iiii»(  ain'ther  peremptory  men- 
KiL'e  was  .icnt.  with  an  intimation 
that,  it*  tie  elect  imi  was  n«»t  made 
within  a  prescribed  time,  I  lie  I'opu 
would  i  imself  appoint  an  emperor, 
a*  the  ris;ht  of  eh-ctiiiii  wan  origi- 
n.-illv  conferred  on  them  bv  the 
Apo<*tnI:c  See. 

After  some  delay.  Clement  deter- 
mined to  h:i\c  a  new  emperor 
elected,  and.  a*  a  preparatory 
measure,  fulminated  a  final  sentence 

of   rVColliMKIIlliMtl'i!!  ai.Mll.>t    L»eW  1*. 
Th:s     hii  1 1     was     hv     far     the    most 

■ 

terrible  that  r . a •  1  a*  vet  bet  n  pre- 
pared m  the  Papal  laboratory. 
"  |;i  \' *•  \r^':ir  ami  fn-y  nf  it-* 
riirpf.*,"  :n  M.lm:i!i  •  ■h»elvrst  "it 
traii-tt  i.iird  all  I?  at  h.i-i  \ct,  in 
tin-  uiitii  !*t  twin*.  i«-ik  <i  tVi'in  the 
Iki-nait  Sic."  Ilaiiiii*  accused  tt-e 
EmpeiT  i»f  v.in«in*  crimes,  the  ho.v 
aini  m«p:rei  V>\>  t tin-  iiutc:1>  s*iy 
hiaps  impri cat :•'!.*  on  his  di-toted 
head  :  — 

"  Wi'  humbly  implore  tin*  IhAir.e 
Powi-r  tn  ri*nfu!ia  Ine  n.ad !;■— *.  and 
crush  i ht*  pridi-i'f  t"r  e  .if  r.  «.i;  i  !.••«:«. 
to  ca»t  him  d<iwn  l.y  ih»*  ni'.s»).!  •••  the 
Lord's  ritfht  hand.  to  dthvt  r  him  into 
Um  hand*  of  hi«  enemie«.  aud  *<{  thi*«* 
that  pmrcnte  him. 

"Let  Um  unforeseen  mare  fall  upon 

ha  m       ted  in  bis  going  out 


"The  \s*t\\  strike  him  with  blind- 
nens,  and  madm***.  and  fury ! 

"  May  the  heavens  reign  lightning 
uj«»n  hi  in! 

"  May  the  wrath  of  Almighty  (Sod. 
and  n!  the  Messed  a|«o*lle*.  St  I'vtrr 
nn*l  St.  Paul,  turn  against  him  in  this) 
w.-rld  nml  in  the  world  to  com**! 

"May  the  whole  wurld  war  upon 
him ! 

"  May  th«'  earth  often  and  swallow 
bim  up  quick ! 

"  May  bin  name  be  blotted  oat  in 
hii  i, mi  generation,  hi*  memory  |«*n»h 
fi»-in  the  earth  ! 

"  May  the  •  h-m»*nN  be  n*^ain<it  him. 
and  hi1*  dwvllniu  U»  d^^late! 

*'  The  merit 4  of  nil  the  SainU  at  real 
confound  hi  in.  anil  eierute  rengwiars 
on  him  in  Um  life! 

"  He  hi*  K'Hi*  I'ujtt  firth  fn>m  their 
In  •rue-  and  Ua  delivered  befure  his  rvea 
int«i  the  handrt  of  hot  enemies!  * — 
Jt  i  ,/fiMtui.  Ann    1  !•)*•. 


Having  thus  oTer whelmed  Lewia 
with  curi*cj*,  the  holy  pontiff  di- 
rected the  electors  tu  chotive  A  new 
emjMror,  and  recommended  Char  lev, 
son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  aa 
worthv  uf  the  utKce.  Hut,  aa  the 
majMrity  of  the  electors  who  fa- 
Youn-d  I^t-wis  still  refused  obedieocw 
to  the  l'ope'i*  im|H*riotis  bebeata,  he 
iniiui-ed  the  minority  to  asaemhle 
and  elect  I'harle*,  mho  had  pur- 
chased the  1'ope's  support  by  bind* 
ii.i!  hniiM  If  to  hi  in  a«  a  vassal . 

The  election  of  Charles  wai  in 
due  course  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  I'ope,  and  he  was  crowned 
at  I  Son  n  by  the  Archbishop  of 
t'oi-i^ne.  The  result  of  all  thia 
w«<uld  have  been  the  rekindling  of 
a  terrible  c;vil  war  in  lieraiaiir  had 
iii it  the  Emj-oror  l^ewis  opportune) r 
iin-d.  Negotiations  for  peace  then 
followed ;  but,  I'ope  Clement  at  ill 
remaining  inexorable  to  any  tenna 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
empire,  the  majority  ot  the  elrctora 
assembled  and  oriervtl  the  imperial 
cruwn  to  E«iward  111.  of  England, 
but  owing  to  hia  embroilment  with 
France  he  had  to  decline  the  honour ; 
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whereupon  it  was  offered  to  the 
Count  of  Thuringia,  who  was 
esteemed  the  most  skilful  general 
of  his  day,  and  who  had  served  the 
late  emperor  faithfully. 

After  much  entreaty  the  count 
accepted  the  honour,  and  as  the 
Pope  had  the  presumption  to  assert 
that  no  one  elected  had  authority 
until  his  election  was  approved  and 
confirmed  by  him,  in  opposition  to 
such  an  insolent  pretension  the 
newly  elected  emperor  published 
an  edict,  in  which  he  declared  that, 
as  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  empire  established  by  his  pre- 
decessor, the  election  of  an  emperor 
did  not  require  the  confirmation  of 
the  Pope,  he  renewed  and  con- 
firmed that  law,  and  consequently 
declared  "  all  acts  inconsistent  with 
it,  more  especially  the  decrees  of 
the  Popes,  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
Apostolic  and  Catholic  doctrine,  it 
being  notorious  that  by  the  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  the  Pope 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  Emperor  ; 
and  the  Emperor  is  subject,  in  tem- 
porals, to  no  power  on  earth." 

The  bold  and  dignified  protest  of 
the  new  emperor  against  the  usur- 
pations of  Papal  tyranny  gave 
general  satisfaction,*  Dut  the  na- 
tional rejoicing  was  turned  to  grief 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor 
before  he  had  reigned  six  mouths. 
In  this  dire  emergency,  with  no 
one  to  take  his  place,  the  country 
exhausted  by  long  and  devastating 
wars,  the  electors  deemed  it  the 
soundest  policy  to  agree  among 
themselves  to  accept  Charles  of 
Bohemia,  the  Papal  nominee,  as 
Emperor,  and  thus  avert  the  terrible 
calamities  which  would  necessarily 
result  were  another  emperor  elected. 
Accordingly,  they  accepted  Charles, 
but  as  they  would  not  recognize  the 
validity   of   his   previous  election, 


they  obliged  him  to  submit  to  be 
elected  anew. 

Thus  terminated  for  a  time  the 
contest  between  Germany  and  the 
Papacy,  shortly  after  which  Cle- 
ment was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
illness.  He  then  appears  to  have 
become  painfully  conscious  of  his 
own  imperfections,  for  he  published 
a  constitution  which  is  one  of  the 
many  stumbling-blocks  impossible 
to  get  over,  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibi- 
lity. In  this  remarkable  document 
Clement  does  not  represent  himself 
as  an  infallible  oracle,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Divine  Mind,  the  un- 
erring "  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth ;" 
on  the  contrary,  he  implies  that  he 
is  a  weak,  fallible  man,  lying,  as 
he  thought,  on  his  death-bed,  and 
troubled- with  doubts  about  his  own 
salvation.  In  this  condition  he 
declared  that  if  in  disputing,  preach- 
ing, or  teaching,  he  had  advanced 
anything  contrary  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine, or  to  good  morals,  he  re- 
tracted it,  and  submitted  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  his  successors. 

Is  this  the  language  of  infallibi- 
lity ?  Could  a  Pope,  conscious  of 
his  own  total  exemption  from  error 
— fully  inspired  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  "  Christ's  Vicar  on 
earth/'  and  privileged,  as  such,  to 
declare  to  the  world  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  Mind — could  it  be  pos- 
sible for  such  a  privileged  being  to 
feel  and  confess  himself  fallible  ? — 
liable  to  fall  into  error  when  dis- 
puting, or  preaching,  or  teaching  ? 
Is  not  the  supposition  an  absurdity? 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile 
such  facts  of  history  with  the  Vati- 
can decree  of  1870  ? 

Clement,  however,  recovered,  but 
a  few  months  afterwards  was  seized 
with  fever,  and  died  in  December, 
1352. •     His  character  is  variously 


#  Clement  accumulated  vast  riches  by  the  sale  of  benefices  and  such  like  traffic.  Sismondi. 
relates  that,  the  moment  bis  death  was  known,  his  whole  household  broke  loose,  and  rushed 
to  plunder  his  treasure  ;  not  a  single  serrant  remained  to  watch  the  body  of  his  master. 

While  Uiu 4  intent  ou  plunder,  bome  of  the  lights  that  were  borniog  around  the  corpse 
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represented.  A  contemporary  writer 
ki\h  that  ho  ww  moid  luxuri- 
ant ami  extravagant  iu  his  living 
and  t»urpank-d  all  his  predecessors 
in  conferring  the  richer  and  honour* 
of  tlit*  Church  on  his  relations,  b-»th 
lay  ami  clerical,  though  many  of 
tin*  hitter  led  scaudaluus  lives,  lie 
purchaJH-d  great  eMatea  fur  them, 
and  allied  hi*  numerous  nephews 
and  nieces  with  Pome  of  the  ht*»t 
families  iu  France.  Ilia  nephew, 
IVter  Jloirer,  he  made  a  cardinal 
when  not  eighteen  tears  of  age  ! 
It  is  al *«>  alleged  that  he  wan,  when 
an  archbishop,  too  susceptible  of 
the  charms  of  female  societv,  and 
that  tlii:«  disposition  he  freely  in- 
dulged iu  when  he  became  I'opc. 

Ti.e  eourt  of  Avignon  n  re  pre - 
tented  to  have  become  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  the  most 
hph'iiiiiil,  perhaps  the  gayest,  in 
I'iiri.tieiiduin.  The  Pope  was  more 
than  roval  in  the  number  and  attire 
of  hi»  retainers,  and  his  lite  was  a 
Co  i  j  Mm  it  succctaioii  of  ccc  let  iat»  Heal 
pomps,  gnrgeoii*  nccplioni*,  and 
luxiiriniiH  bai.ipiets,  to  whirh  ladit  s 
wt  re  freelv  admitted.  It  if*  related 
that  hit  intimacv  with  the  Counters 
of  Turennc  was  of  the  teuderert 
iiatun-,  and  that,  bi  ing  as  rapaeuus 
a*  the  wo*  biautiful  and  mi^rii.ii^, 
hhe  I'peiily  maintained  a  M*ai:d:ilobS 
tratlii-  in  preferment*  and  hcmui-es. 
—  .1/    It!  lam,  1.  :«.  c.  «l. 

t  1» -incut  was  '•  famous  for  ni«- 
thinj,"  »a\s  MoMu  im,  ''but  hi* 
exct-M»-iic  zeal  for  exteudug  the 
Papal  authority  ;  "  except,  remarks 
AVaiiii:ii^titn(  "  fir  ii.ani.er**  little 
levuii.ii  g  iht-  Miend  pru!ci»j»:on,  and 


fur  the  most  unrestrained  and  un- 
mulfaVd  profligacy.  The  dissolute 
murals  of  the  court  corrupted  the 
w  hole  city ;  Petrarch,  who  resided 
then*  for  a  time,  represents  Avig. 
non  as  the  wink  of  Christendom, 
where  the  most  horrible  rices  were 
practiced  by  the  clergr.  In  hie 
letters  he  refers,  witn  extreme 
loathing*  to  the  frightful  immora- 
lities of  the  clerical  orders. 

We  have  seen  how  Pope  lion i face 
VIII.  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the 
universe;  in  which  capacity  he  as- 
serted Iiih  sovereign  right  to  dis- 
pone of  all  newly  discovered  lands, 
whether  continental  or  insular,  aud 
Clement,  nothing  loath,  followed  his 
example.  The  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  ancients  were  rediscovered 
during  hia  poutiBcate ;  whereupon 
the  Pope  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Claremont,  who  mas  allied  with  the 
nnal  families  of  France  and  Castile, 
kiui!  of  tho«e  inlands,  with  the  title 
of  Kino  of  the  Fortunate. 

'1  he  Pope  had  a  magnificent  coro- 
nation for  his  new  king— presented 
In  in  with  a  sceptre  of  gold,  and 
placed  a  golden  crown  on  bis  bead. 
The  fortune  of  the  king,  however, 
unfortunately  belied  bis  title,  for  he 
had  prepared  an  epxensive  expedi- 
tion to  take  possession  of  his  near 
kingdom,  when  the  great  battle  vt 
Crescy  resulted  iu  such  a  glorious 
\  icti iry  for  Kngland,  that  the  forera 
and  fleet  he  had  collected  were  re* 
quired  for  the  defence  of  France ; 
ami  so  his  dream  of  kingly  domi- 
i.ii*n  \anished  • 

lie  wa»  al*o  deeply  imbued  with 
superstitious,  and,  ordering  the  Jm- 


f.  i  !  -n.  %n.\  wi  frr  |.  th»  U-I  Tf.e  **im  «.r*  rvtirtfuiiia*!,  1*1  ih*  «bU1  the/ 
La  i      :...:..!  t»!t   iK*  »--ii  if  •.-.<■  v.  h*rt  I  .»|«  vi.o  L»l  tier  g<>v*rMil  the  Chirr S. 

»;•  ■  wri  if  ih'    .•  &i.  it  ■  **   i  r.  tt« s*  uiut  U.u  tmr,  aaJ  rtauuMO  in  oUitino 

f-  '  :  -  k:  1  '.'.  rr«  .jmrt.r*    I  *    •  i.lurr.  «t.- L  lb*v  w<  re  !■•!.»  .ii-r«*l   hy  a  Notsab  na*ipu«r 

if*.'  •  -■»-.  !■  thrt  I  ur.  i  tL.  :.Li'  •.«!.*.«  ,;»  t  ...  !.kr  mi\  \  |.Vb,  in  «  -.U  uk!  C»v«  .  S*J 
I'.ifr  ■>»  a  .tv*i  t.jRikTr  M  «eu?B»:.r  :*'.r  .fi^j  TK.i  IM  tbrm  to  hMmm  tW  Urvwft 
■  -»-•  :.  1.  .m  TioinJ-,  '  j»iiM  tiLcv  U.c  i.*^r  C»LifT.  «Li  ii  ii  hu>  s||lt««l  to  U«  vkvl« 
-    -i 
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bilee  to  be  observed  every  fifty 
years,  showed  his  desire  to  enrich 
the  Church  regardless  of  the  means. 
In  1348  he  published  a  bull,  which 
was  circulated  throughout  Christen- 
dom, exhorting  the  faithful  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  approaching  Jubi- 
lee, as  very  few  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, live  to  see  another.  Pilgrims 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  then 
known  world  to  Borne.  The  his- 
torian, M.  Villani,  who  was  there, 
says  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  exact  number  that 
crowded  the  city  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  Jubilee 
year,  but  that  it  was  computed  from 
one  million  to  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  were  daily  in 
Rome,  froth  Christmas,  1349,  to 
Easter,  March  28th,  1350,  and 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  from 
Easter  to  Ascension-day  and  Whit- 
Sunday  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  beats  of  that  summer, 
and  the  busy  harvest- time,  there 
were  never  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  on  any  day,  while  the 
crowds  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
equal  to  those  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  also  estimated  that,  out  of 
the  immense  multitudes  of  both 
sexes  thus  impelled  by  superstition 
to  Borne,  scarcely  one  in  ten  re- 
turned home  —  death  made  such 
havoc  among  them,  owing  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  the  waut  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  sufferings  endured  from  want  of 
shelter.     The  Romans  exacted  a  far 


higher  price  for  lodgings,  for  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  even  for  bread, 
than  the  great  mass  of  the  pilgrims 
could  afford  to  pay.  Almost  every 
house  was  converted  into  an  inn, 
and  the  object  of  every  Roman  was 
to  extort  all  he  possibly  could 
from  the  miserable  pilgrims.  The 
legate  whom  Clement  sent  to  regu- 
late matters  during  the  holy  year, 
seeing  the  evils  caused  -by  the  ex- 
orbitant exactions  of  the  Romans, 
shortened  the  time  that  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  pilgrims  to  visit  the 
various  churches.  This  so  provoked 
the  Romans,  that  he  had  to  fly  from 
the  city  to  escape  being  murdered. — 
M.  Villani,  1.  1.  c  56,  88.# 

Clement  left  behind  him  anything 
but  a  flattering  description  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  his  day.  Like  the 
generality  of  Popes,  he  was  very 
partial  to  the  various  monastic 
orders,  who  have  always  been,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  ardent  and  unscrupu- 
lous supporters  of  Papal  pretensions. 
In  1340  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out 
in  Asia,  and,  gradually  extending 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reached  Italy,  and  thence 
spread  all  over  Europe,  raging 
everywhere  with  unprecedented  fury, 
and  followed  by  an  awful  mortality. 

Itwaa  alleged  that  the  monks  and 
friars  had  taken  advantage  of  this 
direful  scourge  to  enrich  themselves 
by  obtaining  immense  death-bed 
bequests,  and,  after  the  plague  had 
subsided,  the  parish  priests  made  a 
special  complaint  against  the  Mendi- 


#  The  Mine  authority  amy*  that  three  churches  were  appointed  which  should  he  visited  in 
order  to  obtain  the  promised  indulgences,  &c.,  and  that  in  Tinting  those  churches,  "in- 
cluding the  distance  from  his  lodging  and  his  return  to  it,  each  pilgrim  performed  about 
eleven  miles.  The  streets  were  perpetually  full,  so  that  one  was  obliged,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  to  follow  the  crowd ;  and  this  made  the  progress  Tery  slow  and  disagree- 
able. 

"The  Holy  Napkin  of  Christ  was  shown  at  St.  Peter's  every  Sunday  and  solemn  festival, 
for  the  consolation  of  the  pilgrims.  The  press  then  was  so  great  and  indiscreet ;  so  it  hap- 
pened that  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four,  or  six,  or  even  twelve,  were  found  there  crushed 
or  trampled  to  death. "  • 

It  must  be  observed  that  every  pilgrim,  in  visiting  the  appointed  shrines,  was  required  to 
make  an  offering,  and  of  these  oblations,  which  amounted  to  immense  sums,  the  Pope  had 
Ms  share. 
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cant  Friars  as  having  been  the  prime 
offenders  in  this  respect.  A  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Pope  in  a 
full  Consistory,  praying  that  the 
Mendicant  Friars  should  be  abol- 
ished, or  at  least  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  from  preaching,  hearing 
confessions,  and  burying  the  dead, 
and  this  petition  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  a  great  number  of  car- 
dinals and  bishops.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, took  the  part  of  the  Mendi- 
cants, and  in  his  reply  to  the  petitiou 
has  left  on  record  a  lively,  graphic, 
and — we  are  bound  to  believe — 
perfectly  truthful  description  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  the  age.  He  said : — 

"  The  Mendicants  have  exposed  their 
lives  by  attending  dying  persons  and 
administering  the  sacrament  to  them, 
while  you,  consulting  your  own  safety, 
fled  from  the  danger,  and  abandoned 
your  flock.  You  have,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  complain  of  what  they  have 
got,  as  they  have  got  it  by  performing 
the  duty  which  yon  have  neglected, 
though  incumbent  on  you. 

'•  They  employ  the  little  they  have 
earned  in  new  buildings,  repairing,  or 
embellishing  their  churches ;  but  you 
would,  perhaps,  have  applied  it  to  very 
different  uses. 

"  You  advise  me  to  silence  them,  and 
leave  the  preaching  of  the  word  entirely 
to  you.  And  what  would  you  preach  ? 
Surely  not  humility,  as  you  are  known 
to  be  the  most  haughty,  the  most  proud 
set  of  men  upon  earth,  and  the  most 
pompous  in  your  attendants  and  equi- 
pages. 


"Would  yon  recommend  poverty, 
and  the  contempt  of  worldly  wealth f 
You,  whom  no  benefices  can  satisfy, 
however  accumulated ! 

"Would  you  urge  fasting,  abstinence, 
and  a  mortified  life,  while  you  fare 
sumptuously,  and  indulge  yourselves  in 
the  most  delicate  meals  P 

"As  for  your  chastity,  I  leave  your* 
selves  to  consider  whether  you  could 
with  a  good  grace  recommend  that  virtue 
to  others!  God  knows  your  lives — 
how  your  bodies  are  pampered  with 
pleasures.  If  you  hate  the  Begging 
Friars,  and  close  your  doors  against 
them,  it  is  that  they  may  not  see  yonr 
lives;  you  had  rather  waste  yonr  wealth 
on  panders  and  ruffians  than  on  Mendi- 
cants. 

"  The  Mendicants  preach  nothing 
but  what  by  their  example  they  show 
to  be  practicable,  whereas  many  amongst 
you  preach  one  thing,  and  practise  tne 
quite  contrary.,, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Pope 
does  not  deny  the  accusation  against 
the  Mendicants  of  having  prostituted 
their  spiritual  influence  for  the  vile 
purpose  of  extorting  death-bed  be- 
quests, but  rather  excuses  their 
conduct,  and  inferentially  applauds 
it,  on  the  assumption  that  they  de- 
voted the  plunder  thus  obtained  to 
Church  purposes-r-lAtf  end  justified 
the  means  I  This  has  long  been  a 
standard  dogma  of  Papal  morality, 
and  here  we  have  a  Pope  teaching 
it  in  all  the  perfection  of  its  de- 
testable depravity.* 

In  this  controversy    the  Arch- 


*  The  Mendicants,  or  begging  friars,  had  their  existence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
their  tows  of  poverty  and  mendicity  contrasted  favourably  with  the  luxury  and  corruption 
in  which  the  monastic  orders  then  wallowed.  Tbey  rapidly  acquired  a  character  for  superior 
sanctity,  and,  as  their  fame  increased,  so  did  they  gradually  depart  from  the  rules,  and  relax 
the  discipline  established  by  their  founders. 

The  Mendicants  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  Pope  Gregory  X.,  in  1272,  suppressed  a  great 
number,  and  reduced  the  orders  or  denominations  to  four,  vis.,  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Carmelites,  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  These  orders  wtre  highly 
favoured  by  the  Popes,  and  in  return  supported,  to  the  extremest  extent,  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  the  most  ambitious  pontiffs. 

The  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  became  the  most  powerful  orders,  and,  ostensibly 
professing  mendicity,  spared  no  mendacity  in  acquiring  riches  and  power,  while  animated  by 
the  most  deadly  hatred  the  one  against  the  other.  They  ruled  ia  Europe  before  the  Refor- 
mation, as  the  Jesuit*  have  done,  in  Roman  Catholic  States,  since  their  establishment. 

The  Mendicants  most  decidedly  did  not  merit,  as  a  body,  the  eulogium  pronounced  on 
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bishop  of  Armagh  took  an  active 
and  most  distinguished  part  in  de- 
nouncing the  vices,  false  pretences, 
and  pretensions  of  the  Mendicant 
orders.  He  wrote  against  them 
with  great  effect,  and  in  his  work 
Defensorium  Curalorum  — •  which 
caused  great  trepidation  and  flutter- 
ing in  the  Mendicant  dove-cots — he 
ably  upheld  therightsand  privileges 
of  the  secular  clergy,  and  contended 
that  the  so-called  "  regulars  "  should 
be  excluded  from  the  performance  of 
all  priestly  duties.  This  so  alarmed 
the  Mendicants,  that  they  com- 
plained to  the  Pope,  and,  having 
great  influence  with  him,  the  Arch- 
bishop  was  summoned  to  Avignon, 
severely  reprimanded,  and  ordered 
not  to  interfere  in  future  with  those 
sturdy  beggars,  nor  suffer  them  to 
be  interfered  with  or  disturbed  by 
others.* 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  the 
card  inn  Is  in  conclave  were  about  to 
elect  John  de  Birelle,  general  of  the 
Carthusians,  a  man,  says  Bower,  "in 
high  reputation  for  his  learning  as 
well  as  the  sanctity  of  his  life  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  opinion  they  all 
entertained  of  him,  that  he  would 
have  been  elected  at  once  had  not 
one  of  the  cardinals  diverted  the 
rest  from  it  by  representing  him  as 
an  enemy  to  all  pomp  and  grandeur, 
and  telling  them  that,  should  they 


choose  him,  they  would  soon  have 
reason  to  repent  of  their  choice,  that 
he  would  certainly  reduce  them  to 
their  original  condition,  and  that  in 
a  few  days  their  fine  horses  would 
be  all  sent  to  the  cart  and  the 
plough." — Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol  vi. 
p.  481. 

The  cardinals  then  drew  op  six 
articles,  which  they  each  individually 
swore  to  observe,  in  case  of  being 
elected  pontiff.  The  object  was  to 
restrain  the  despotism  of  the  Popes, 
and  secure  the  independence  of  the 
cardinals.  They  then  without  de- 
lay unanimously  elected  the  Bishop 
of  Odtia  to  the  Pontifical  Cnair,  and 
he  took  the  name  of  Innocent  VI. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  been 
enthroned,  than  he  turned  round 
and  broke  his  oath.  He  declared 
that  the  articles  which  he  had  sworn 
to  observe  were  illegal,  and  not 
binding  on  him;  yet,  had  he  not  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  observe  them,  he 
never  would  have  been  elected  Pope! 
If  he  knew  the  articles  were  repug- 
nant to  the  canons,  why  did  he 
swear  to  observe  them  ?  By  swear- 
ing he  became  Pope,  but  when  Pope 
to  have  observed  his  oath  faithfully 
would  have  greatly  limited  his 
power;  and  the  fact  stands  incon- 
testable that  he  declared  his  oath 
not  binding.  The  conclusion  natu- 
rally suggested  by  such  a  state  of 


them  by  Pope  Clement,  and,  however  bad  the  secular  clergy  may  hare  been,  undoubtedly  the 
Mendicants  were  equally  corrupt  and  worthless,  if  not  more  so. 

The  couduct  of  these  Mendicants  became,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so  intolerable,  and 
so  universal  was  the  odium  tbey  incurred,  that,  as  Mosheim  observes,  "there  was  Lcarcely  a 
province  or  a  university  in  Europe,  in  which  bishops,  clergy,  and  doctors  were* not  warmly 
engaged  in  opposition  to  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscan-,  .who  employed  the  power  and 
authority  they  had  received  from  the  Popes  in  undermining  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  assuming  to  themselves  a  certain  superintendence  in  teligious  matters."— 
Bccles.  Hut.  Cent,  xiv.,  part  2,  c.  ii.  a.  xriii 

#  Among  other  things  the  Archbishop  complained  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Men- 
dicants to  entice  the  students  at  the  University  of  Oxford  to  confess  to  them,  and  then 
employ  all  their  arts  of  seduction  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  their  order— especially  those 
who  were  heirs  or  had  expectations  of  property. 

And  also,  that  in  consequence  of  this  interference  parents  refused  to  send  their  sons,  to 
Oxfo'd,  fo  that  the  number  of  students  had  been  reduced,  in  his  time,  from  3 0,000  to 
6,000.  -  Wokingham,  Bdw.  III. 

With  respect  to  the  30,000  or  6,000  students  at  Oxford,  Hume  asks  to  some  purpose, 
"What  was  the  occupation  of  all  these  young  men?"  And  his  answer  is,  "To  learn 
very  bad  Latin,  and  still  worse  logic"    Oxford  was  then  an  overgrown,  indifferent  school. 
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facts,  is  not  very  favourable  to  the 
character  of  the  Pope. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  was 
inglorious.  He  entangled  himself  in 
a  humiliating  dispute  with  the  Ger- 
man clergy  about  money.  He  de- 
manded on  extraordinary  subsidy 
of  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  for  the  use  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber ;  but  led  by  the  clergy  of 
Treves,  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  who 
determinedly  refused  payment,  all 
the  ecclesiastical  orders  throughout 
the  whole  empire  united  to  resist 
the  demand ;  and  the  Pope  had  to 
yield,  for  he  was  powerless  to 
enforce  obedience. 

The  princes  of  the  empire  held  a 
meeting  in  1359,  when  the  Count 
Palatine,  in  defence  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  clergy,  said  :— 

( "  The  Bomans  have  always  con- 
sidered Germany  as  a  mine  of  gold,  and 
have  invented  various  methods  to  ex- 
haust it.  And  what  does  the Tope  give 
in  return  hut  epistles  and  speeches? 
Let  him  be  master, of  all  the  benefices 
as  to  their  collation,  but  let  him  leave 
the  revenues  to  those  who  own  them. 

"  We  send  abundance  of  money  into 
Italy  for  divers  manufactures,  and  to 
Avignon  for  our  children  who  study 
there,  and  who  there  solicit,  let  us  not 
say  purchase,  benefices. 

"No  one  is  ignorant  what  sums  are 
every  year  carried  from  Germany  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  for  the  confirmation  of 
prelates,  the  obtaining  of  benefices,  the 
carrying  on  of  suits  and  appeals  before 
the  Holy  See — for  dispensations,  abso- 
lutions, indulgences,  privileges,  and 
other  favours. 

"  In  all  former  days  the  archbishops 
used  to  confirm  the  elections  of  the 
bishops,  their  suffragans ;  but  in  our 
time  John  XXII.  violently  usurped  that 
right.  And  now  another  Pope  demands 
from  his  clergy  a  new  and  unheard-of 
subsidy,  threatening  his  censures  on  all 
who  refuse  or  oppose.  Resist  the  begin' 
ning  of  this  evil,  andpermitnot  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  degrading  servitude" 
—Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.,  1.  xcvi.s.  xxxiii. 

The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  highly 
approved  of  the  resistance  offered  to 


the  Pope's  demand,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  reprobated  and  denounced 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  pride, 
avarice,  luxurious  indulgences,  and 
ungodly  lives  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  generally.  Addressing  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  he  asked  how  it  was 
that  the  Pope,  who  was  so  ready  to 
tax  the  property  of  the  clergy, 
exhibited  such  lukewarmness  re- 
specting the  correction  of  their  lives 
and  the  restoration  of  discipline  P 
The  Pope  did  make  some  attempts 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption  that  flooded  the  Church,  but 
his  efforts  were  futile. 

Innocent  added  to  the  supersti- 
tious observances  that  already  over- 
whelmed the  Church,  obscured  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  extinguished  true 
I)iety,and  made  Christian  ceremonial 
ittle  else  than  a  caricature  of  Pagan 
and  Judaical  rites.  The  Emperor 
having  become  possessed  of  some 
fictitious  relics,  to  wit,  the  spear 
with  which  the  centurion  pierced  the 
side  of  Christ,  one  of  the  nails 
with  which  Christ  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  and  the  table-cloth  that  was 
used  at  the  last  supper,  the  Pope, 
favouring  the  ridiculous  supposition 
that  they  were  genuine  and  worthy 
of  pious  preservation  and  venera- 
tion, instituted  the  Festival  of  the 
Holy  Spear,  ordered  it  to  be  cele- 
brated annually  in  Germany  on  the 
first  Friday  after  the  Octave  of 
Easter,  and  granted  special  indul- 
gences to  all  who  visitea  on  that  day 
the  shrine  where  it  was  deposited. 
Even  assuming  that  the  "  Bpear  " 
'was  a  true  relic  instead  of  a  notorious 
counterfeit,  why  should  it  be  called 
"  holy  ?  "  Why  should  it  have  a 
festival  ?  Why  should  special 
spiritual  favours  or  indulgences  be 
granted  to  those  who  went  on  a 
particular  day  to  look  at  it,  even  with 
eyes  of  wonder  and  veneration  ? 
Is  all  this  consistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  rational  Christianity,  or  is 
it  rather  the  artful  device  of  ava- 
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ricious  priestcraft,  that  trades  on 
the  superstitious  weaknesses  and 
credulities  of  mankind  P  ' 

Innocent  died  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1362,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Benedictine  abbot,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  V.,  and 
was,  says  Mosheim,  "  entirely  free 
from  all  the  grosser  vices,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  which  cannot  easily  be 
separated  from  the  Papal  dignity." 
The  See  'of  Avignon  had  remained 
vacant  since  the  year  1349 — pur- 
posely kept  so  in  order  that  the 
Popes  might  enjoy  its  rich  revenues ; 
Urban,  however,  among  his  first  acts, 
filled  the  see  by  appointing  thereto 
his  own  brother. 

Soon  after  his  election,  Urban  re- 
solved to  restore  the  Holy  See  to 
Borne,  and  in  January,  1367,.  he  de- 
parted from  Avignon  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  did  not  enter  Borne  till 
the  following  October.  It  is  related 
that  he  went  in  solemn  procession 
from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Lateran 
basilica,  and  entering  the  place 
called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  where 
the  supposed  4ieads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  kept,  he  took  them 
out  and  showed  them  from  a  balcony 
to  the  immense  multitude  assem- 
bled in  the  square.  Ashamed  of  the 
common  wooden  boxes  in  which  the 
heads  were  kept,  he  ordered  new 
cases  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned 
with  rich  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
to  be  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  on.  this  piece  of  superstitious 
folly  he  lavished  30,000  florins. 

Urban  then  invited  the  Emperor 
to  invade  Italy  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  20,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  who,  he  alleged,  had  seized 
some  territories  belonging  to  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  ravaged  the 
Milanese  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
then  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Empress,  who 


was  crowned  by  the  Pope.  In  the 
procession  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Emperor  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  Pope,  holding  the  bridle 
of  his  horse. 

The  Pope  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and,  for 
reasons  he  did  not  disclose,  had 
resolved  on  returning  to  Avignon, 
wheu  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill. 

It  k  stated  that  he  frequently 
confessed,  and  caused  his  bed  to  be 
placed  before  the  altac  of  St.  Peter, 
and  there  declared,  in  the  presence 
of  his  household  and  others,  that 
"  he  held  and  firmly  believed  what- 
ever the  holy  Catholic  Church  held 
and  believed,  and  that  he  had  never 
knowingly  departed  from  her  defini- 
tions "—a  declaration,  by  the  way, 
not  very  consistent  with  his  pre- 
sumed infallibility,,  for,  if  it  was 
possible  that  he  oould  have  unknow- 
ingly departed  from  the  definitions 
of  the  Church,  how  could  he  be 
infallible  ?  • 

In  1366  Urban  made  a  demand 
on  England  for  thirty- three  years' 
arrears  of  tribute,  which  he  claimed 
as  due  under  the  engagement  con- 
tracted by  King  John  as  a  vassal  of 
the  Apostolic  See  ;  and  he  declared 
that,  if  the  amount  was  not  paid  at 
once,  he  would  commence  a  suit  in 
his  own  court  for  the  recovery  of 
the  penalties  contained  in  the 
original  grant.  Lingard  relates 
that— 


"  When  the  Parliament  met,  the 
King  assembled  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  in  the  white  chamber 
at  Westminster,  communicated  to  them 
the  Papal  demand,  and  solicited  their 
advice.  The  prelates  requested  a  day 
to  consult  in  private,  and  returning 
the  next  morning,  answered,  that 
neither  John  nor  any  other  person 
could  subject  the  kingdom  to  another 
power  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation.* 


^  *  This  reply  wis  conceived  in  the  tune  spirit  as  the  noble  answer  returned  by  the  Far* 
liament  of  Merlon,  when  the  Papacy  required  that  the  municipal  law  of  England  should  be 
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"  T2k*  t«km{finil  [teen  concurring  in 
tlii-ir  "pinion,  it  wum  communicated  to 
tin*  ('(HiiraoiiH,  who  willingly  exprea»ed 
thi'ir  usuent ;  and  the  puMic  instru- 
ment wa*  drawn  up  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  Lord*,  and  Com  in  una,  re- 
|M*iitini;  flu*  arm  went  of  the  bialiujHt,  and 
ud>iiiig  tl'it  tlw  A''t  of  Jtihn  ir-w  i/<»w, 
Vitl,nnt  th?  cmwnt  nj  th*  rr-ii/m.  iim/ 
ii'/iuiii/  f/<«  t»  unr  t»j  tli*'  iiaf/i  whi^h  h* 
h-i-l  t'\l:>  n  at  U't  <*'/rw)»>r/ioii. 

"  It  wus  then  reHnlvrd  by  tin*  Iannis 
ant  CitmniiiDK  I  tin*  King  ami  prelates 
li:i  i  withdrawn),  th;it  it'  the  Puiw 
atttMupt«-d  to  enforce  hi*  claim  l>y 
pn«vMt«  of  luw,  or  Ly  any  other  mean*, 
thi-v  would  renirf,  ami  Bland  a^ainht 
him  tti  the  utmost  in  tht-ir  |*>wer. 
Tin*  *>•!•  mu  d»  t*  nniiuUi'tn  *»t  </»«• 
«/•/»  j»f i""M     lit    rmt    fur   vr*mr  --HUt     **f 

Mm  m 

/.V/  ,  «'>th  ed.f  vol.  Ill    p    l'J'J. 

Thus  was  England  delivered 
from  the  base  vassalage  to  Home, 
mult  r  which  frhc  was  placed  l»y 
tin*  igiiuMo  John.  The  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  those  days 
act* d.  in  this  matter,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  uf  Knglishir.en.  Thrrv  was 
iio  acknowledgment  of  Pupal  pre- 
tentions to  uuihonty  in  temporals 
with  in  the  realm  uf  Knglaud.  such 
a*  the  ritramoiitane  faction  of  the 
priTiil  day  would  gladly  a>sirt 
and   mi'  t-icrci*ed. 

1  ^ t«t  the  patriotic  action  of  Par- 
l.nmt'iit  w;i*i  not  ronfiiifd  to  <leli- 
\t  r 1 1 1 •«•  the  realm  from  tin*  di  ^r.i'ia- 
tinii  ut  John »  va^saljgti  tribute; 
tin  re  were  other  Papal  evictions 
to  he  retired  .  fur  instance,  the 
Puj-.il  claim  to  b\ ul  /'*uj/i  hail 
Ihv-iiip  \iry  oppressive,  and  had 
gi\en  n»c  t.)  the  moil  tcnnduI'U* 
ahti-t-s  Tin*  l,<d  to  the  •  uact- 
lum:  of  two  imp«TUtit  measures — 
the  Mfifufr  *f  /VfiiiAun.  which  ren- 
der *1  it  |«-u*l  to  procure  from 
K«'UP*  uliv  prt>ciilati.i!i«»  t.»  hone. 
li»-i  -  in  Kiigland.  uiiil  rv^tor.ng  and 
M't'iiiiii^  the  righu  of  all  pair  ■!»* 
aii<i  tlectt-r>.  which  the  Pope*  had 


largely  encroached  on  and  usurped  ; 
alto  the  Staiuts  Pramunir0t  which 
declared  every  person  outlawed 
who  carried  any  euuse  by  way  of 
appeal  to  the  Papal  court. 

l>r.  Lingard.  with  commendable 
candour,  udmit*  that  tlie  coin plain U 
of  the  nation  against  Papal  rapa- 
city wen;  well  founded.  Although 
a  iloiuan  Catholic,  he  wai  ah  Kn- 
glitdiman.  and  it  would  be  more 
c  editable  if  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
other  superstitious  idolaters  of 
Papal  pn  tension*,  could  catch  the 
faintest  reflection  ot  hi*  pat ii otic 
spirit  Inspecting  this  roiilr*t  be- 
tween the  Parliament  of  Kugland 
and  Papal  rapacity.  Dr.  Lingard 
wriloa  tbua :  — 

"  Of  tin*  primary  of  the  pontiff,  or 
of  hm  hjiritua!  jur  •*  hi-n«*n,  there  wm 
no  ipnMwn:  U*h  thrne  werr  rrpeat- 
edlv  uek  in  •  fledged  by  the  Commons 
in  tlu'ir  p  litiotiH,  and  by  the  King  IB 
hi*  1«  lttT.«. 

'  Hut  it  w.i*  roiitendi-d  that  the 
I\v»«  woj*  Nnriofinditl  bv  unbtltf  and 
rt]  .!•]•>)  i*  •-uuii'M-liiTi*.  wIm  ubu«^d.  for 
thi-ir  <iwn  i-ii)i>!u(oeiit.  tho  enntidence 
of  thi-ir  nia.4!fT.  that  bv  their  advice 
h*a  h  id  '  a.-  t> >ji-'ht*«l '  to  niim»*lf  a  tern* 
j»ir.i:  a'lth'irity  l>»  whi<*h.  an  it  invaded 
the  nu'l.t*  ••}  ichcr*.  he  could  have  no 
ii.oui  .  .» ii-i  that,  wljfii  rvpi'ated  re 
iiii>n«ir.iiii'i'>i  h.t  1  luili-il.  il  was  lawful 
t- 1  ni  p "v  'l.r  ri*Ni>uri'«*4  of  th««  civil 
]»)wrr  tu  the  just  di-feuce  of  civil 
n.;ht4. 

"  It  w;i*  in  i.i:n  that  the  pontiff,  on 
a--  :«.t  ••?"  li  n  pri'-rmii  ent  dignity 
in  lh<-  Cinin'h.  eiuimt^l  a  ri^hl  to 
dnt|«*M>  ni  it-  n'Vi'fiiif**!  fi>r  it«  ad 
vantuce.  tbr  new  Matiitr*  wrrr  put 
in!u  Mr  u*ii»!i ;  an*l  tt\*  p«jw»«-  iryt^Z.!- 
t  i*  w!fi  tvs*  ivrd  with  dr'ertnce  the 
il>x  V:n.il  .J.»-it*:.ifj«  avid  di^'iph nary  rv> 
t:<i!:i!i<?i«  ni  tht-xr  ihit-f  |ia^ti>r.  r«if««i 
ir  •'.  f  ,.    *•'••#?  i  ■  ■.  *t?f  §  I*/  tK*    liir 

f'i»    <i    »  i»i  ■■■'i-i  j-r  •■'tttr-i   f"r-*m  ^t«* 

iK'-  j  r  •:■;«!  -?i  f.     lh  ff|-  H   •   111  t>yp"§ itn*m 
f  •  I '.«    1 1  ;'»'.*     t   1 1  •   )   if«  ■•! 

"  I'iii«  u   an   iiu|->rUnt  ocrarreaet 


«)i.  -I    I     a;t**  wi'b  \\t  ran#a  U«  ><f   Kooit^.V^iiMhi  lnjt$   An^Uj   m  +1 «inf  vat  tae 
^•u.  .*'  *  r- L«5  l'*j^i  iudIcdc*  rtcvtirU. 
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in  our  history,  as  it  proves  beyond 
contradiction  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  was  a  principle  fully  recognized 
and  asserted  by  their  Catholic  ances- 
tors  many  centuries  ago" 

This  is  quite  true,  but  not  at  all 
applicable  to  the  degenerate  Ultra- 
montane Romanists  of  the  present 
day,  whose  ignoble  boast  it  is  to  be 
Papists  first,  and  Englishmen  after- 
wards !  There  is,  however,  we  are 
happy  to  believe,  a  large,  influen- 
tial, and  increasing  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  these  kingdoms,  who 
worthily  inherit  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence that  actuated  their 
honourable  ancestors,  and  who 
would  not  permit  their,  civil  rights 
to  be  at  the  mercy  or  influence  of 
a  foreign  priest,  as  the  Ultra- 
montane* desire.  Dr.  Lingard 
goes  on  to  observe : — 

"  In  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
court  of  Rome  urged  the  exercise  of 
these  obnoxious  claims,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  any  traces  of  thai  political 
wisdom  for  which  it  has  been  cele- 
brated. Its  conduct  tended  to  loosen 
the  ties  which  bound  the  people  to  the 
head  of  the  Church;  to  nourish  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to-  his  authority, 
and  to  create  a  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  declamations,  and  adopt  the 
opinions,  of  religious  innovators.*** — 
Ibid.  p.  132- 

Urban  died  in  December,  1370, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger, 
a  cardinal  deacon,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  XI.  The  Romans 
immediately  sent  a  highly  influen- 
tial embassy,  inviting  him  most 
earnestly  to  reside  with  his  Court 
at  Rome.  He  expressed  in  reply 
an  ardent  desire  to  comply  with 


their  request,  and  hoped  soon  to 

do  so. 

At  this  time  the  Florentines  were 
at  war  with  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Pope  not  only  excommu- 
nicated, but  preached  a  crusade 
against  them,  and  was  embroiled 
with  this  contest  during  the  whole 
of  his  pontificate.  Some  say  that 
Gregory  was  moved  to  transfer  his 
residence  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
of  being  better  enabled  to  pro- 
tect the  temporal  interests  of  the 
Papacy.  Others  allege  that  the 
Romans,  suspecting  he  only  amused 
them  with  fair  words,  and  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  Avignon,  re- 
presented  to  him  that  being  Roman 
pontiff,  and  so  styled,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Christian  world,  he 
ought  to  reside  with  his  court  at 
Rome ;  that  they  were  determined 
to  have  a  Pope  who  would  reside 
among  them,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
they  had  resolved  to  provide  them- 
selves with  one  who  would. 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  Gregory 
was  really  induced  to  remove  to 
Rome  principally  by  the  solicita- 
tions and  advice  of  one  of  the 
wildest  monomaniacs  of  that  or 
any  other  age,  known  as  Catha- 
rine of  Sienna!  This  miserable 
afflicted  creature  had  embraced  a 
conventual  life,  and  acquired  by 
the  austerities  she  practised  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation  for  sanctity. 
Carried  away  by  religious  frenzy, 
she  watched,  and  prayed,  and  fasted 
to  an  extent  that  warped  the  feeble 
intellect  she  possessed,  until  she 
professed  to  hold  personal  commu- 
nication with  the  other  world ;  and 
the  superstition  of  the  age  not 
only  credited  her  gross  fables,  but 
absolutely  attributed  to  her  the 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

She  declared   that  she  was  in 


•  The  annual  rerenue  extorted  from  England  and  Ireland  by  the  Pope,  at  this  time,  is 
stated  bj  Fuller  to  hart  amounted  to  £160,000  sterling  of  our  currency.— CWcA  HisUt 
p.  238. 
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direct  personal  communication  with 
Christ,  and  that  it  was  from  him 
she  had  obtained  all  her  spiritual 
knowledge.  He  had  appeared  to 
her  on  one  special  occasion,  accom- 
panied by  the  Holy  Mother  and  a 
numerous  host  of  saints,  and  in 
their  presence  he  solemnly  espoused 
her,  placing  on  her  finger  a  golden 
ring,  adorned  with  four  pearls  and 
a  diamond  ;  but,  most  wonderful  to 
relate,  after  the  vision  had  vanished, 
or  rather  after  her  celestial  visitants 
had  departed,  the  ring  remained  on 
her  finger,  and,  more  miraculous 
still,  though  it  was  invisible  to  every 
other  human  being,  it  was  sensible 
and  palpable  to  herself. 

Among  other  hallucinations,  not 
less  disgusting  than  blasphemous, 
under  which  this  poor  creature  la- 
boured, she  boasted  that  Christ 
had  granted  her  the  favour  of  suck- 
ing the  blood  from  the  wound  in 
his  side ;  that  she  had  received  from 
him  his  heart  in  exchange  for  her 
own ;  and  that  she  bore  on  her 
body  the  marks  of  his  wounds— but, 
more  marvellous  still,  they  were 
totally  imperceptible  to  any  sight 
but  her  own. 

The  Pope  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  pitiable  fanatic  when 
she  was  entrusted  by  the  Floren- 
tines with  an  important  mission  to 
the  court  of  Avignon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Church  and  the  Re- 
public. Having  heard  all  she  had 
to  say  on  the  part  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, the  Pope,  convinced  of 


her  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  all  differences  to  her 
arbitrament,  and  to  abide  by  what- 
ever arrangements  she  effected. 
Before  taking  her  leave,  however, 
Catharine  took  upon  herself  to 
lecture  the  Pope  respecting  the 
duty  he  owed  "  to  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles, 
to  the  chair  of  his  mighty  prede- 
cessors," and  the  Church,  which 
duty  required  that  he  should  aban- 
don Avignon  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Pope  was 
so  moved  by  the  expostulations  of 
Catharine,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
move his  court  to  Rome.  But 
what  a  ludicrous  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  an  infallible  Pope  re- 
ceiving, with  becoming  humility,  the 
frenzied  lecturing  of  a  monoma- 
niac !  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
religion  that  made  this  miserable 
fanatic  a  canonized  saint?  and  what 
of  the  infallibility  that  permitted 
her  disgusting  blasphemies  not 
only  to  pass  current,  but  absolutely 
adopted  them  by  assigning  her  a 
niche  in  the  Holy  Calendar  ?  * 

One  question  presses,  and  it  is 
always  cropping  up  Imd  presenting 
itself  in  our  Retrospect — how  comes 
it  that  infallible  ropes  could  com- 
mit such  monstrous  mistakes,  so 
totally  irreconcilable  with  their  di- 
vine pretensions  ?  This  is  the  Pon* 
Asinorum  on  the  way  to  the  citadel 
of  "  saving  faith,"  that  we  have  as 
yet  failed  to  get  over.    For  there 


*  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  who  repudiate  all  belief  in  the  divine  gifts  of  Catharine 
jet  give  her  credit  for  sincerity.  So  do  we,  and  in  oar  lunatic  asylums  are,  unfortunately, 
to  be  found  multitudes  labouring  under  similar  hallucinations  who  are  equally  sincere.  N& 
monomaniac  can  be  intmcere. 

Fleury  thiuks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  Catharine  believed  in  the  reality  of  all  her 
visions.  Une  imagination  vive,  ichauffe*  par  les  jeflnes  et  let  veillte,  pouvoit  y  avoir  grande 
part;  <? aidant  plus,  quaucune  occupation  exterieure  ne  detour noit  cet  pentfet. — Hist. 
ficclet.,  1.  zcvii.  s.  xl. 

Catharine  cannot  reasonably  be  held  responsible  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  guilt  of 
those  who  turned  the  ravings  of  a  poor  monomaniac  to  profitable  account,  trading  on 
the  superstitious,  and  serving  their  own  base  purposes  by  sanctified  deceit,  and  "pioua 
frauds  1" 
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have  been  Popes  avowedly  imbued 
with  the  "  Arian  heresy," — Popes 
who  affirmed  and  decreed  one 
thing,  and  succeeding  Popes  who 
reversed  and  nullified  their  acts — 
Popes  who  confessed  their  fallibility, 
and  prayed  pardon  for  their  errors 
— Popes  who  admittedly  promul- 
gated heterodox  doctrines,  and  died 
recanting  them ;  and,  in  the  present 
case,  a  Pope,  like  Gregory,  who  took 
the  ravings  of  a  mad  woman  for 
the  utterances  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  then  the  Pope  who  canonized 
her — all,  all,  according  to  the  Vati- 
can decree  of  1870,  the  Romanist 
who  aspires  to  eternal  salvation  is 
bound  to  believe  were  positively  m- 
faUible,  including  also  the  monsters 
of  vice  who  disgraced  the  Papal 
chair,  and  whose  infamous  excesses 
out-rivalled  the  worst  abominations 
of  the  most  revolting  Paganism. 
A  very  comfortable  and  rational 
belief  most  assuredly ! 

Gregory  went  to  Rome,  whatever 
the  motive  that  influenced  him,  and 
thus  ended  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
of  about  seventy- two  years,  that  the 
Papal  court  resided  at  Avignon* 
Gregory  found,  however,  that  a 
sort  of  municipal  independence  had 
grown  up  in  Rome  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Papal  court  The 
city  had  been  divided  into  wards, 
the  heads  of  which  were  called 
Bannerets,  from  their  respective 
banners,  and  they  regulated  the 
municipal  government ;  this  govern- 
ment was  essentially  lay,  whereas 
the  Pope  and  his  parasites  desired 


to  have  it  in  their  own  hands,  and 
consequently  essentially  ecclesiasti- 
cal. The  Romans,  however,  though 
anxious  to  have  the  Papal  court 
resident,  would  not  consent  to  sur- 
render their  rights  as  citizens,  and 
place  themselves  under  the  domi- 
nation of  priests  in  temporal  mat- 
ters ;  and,  as  the  Pope  was  utterly 
powerless  to  compel  them,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  Rome  and  return 
to  Avignon,  which  was  his  own  city, 
and  subject  only  to  his  own  govern- 
ment* 

Gregory's  intentions  were,  how- 
ever, rudely  frustrated;  for,  while 
preparing  to  remove,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness,  and  expired  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1378. 

Gregory  was  the  last  of  the 
Avignon  Popes — at  least  the  last 
whose  pontificate  was  undisputed — 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  the 
great  schism  which  extended  over 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
during  which  there  were,  at  times, 
two  and  three  Popes,  each  claiming 
to  be  the  true  Vicar  of  .Christ! 
This  schism  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  decadence  of  Papal  power, 
the  first  great  shock  to  which  was 
given  by  the  transference  of  the 
Papal  court  to  Avignon.  The  na- 
tural effect  of  this  withdrawal  from 
Rome  was  to  weaken  insensibly, 
but  powerfully,- the  glorious  associa- 
tions which  identified  the  Popes 
with  the  grand,  though  mythical, 
traditions  of  the  Chair  of  Peter. 

The  Avignon  Popes  were  re- 
garded, with,  great   truth,  as  the 


*  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  hi  accursed  as  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  To  her 
the  city  of  Avignon  belonged  by  inheritance  ;  and,  having  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Naples, 
she  went  to  Avignon  to  establish  her  innocence  before  Pope  Clement  VI.  He  heard  her 
defence  in  full  Consistory,  and  the  verdict  was  not  guilty. 

Joan,  having  had  her  innocence  thus  infallibly  established,  resolved  on  making  an  effort  to 
recover  her  Neapolitan  dominions ;  bat,  being  in  sore  distress  for  the  means  wherewith  to  fit 
oat  an  expedition,  she  offered  to  sell  the  city  of  Avignon  to  Clement  He  eagerly  embraced 
the  offer— in  fact,  took  advantage  of  the  Queen's  necessities— and  paid  down  80,000  florins 
in  gold,  and  thus  Avignon  and  its  territory  passed,  by  an  outwardly  legitimate  transaction, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Popes—the  only  piece  of  territory,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  the 
Popes  ever  honestly  and  honourably  acquired— that  is,  assuming  the  Pope  paid  the  fair, 
value,  and  did  not  trade  on  the  Queen's  extreme  necessities. 
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mere  creatures  of  France.  This 
impaired  both  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority,  while  their  ab- 
sence from  Italy  left  the  so-called 
"patrimony  of  St  Peter"  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  whatever  faction 
was  in  the  ascendant  As  Mo- 
sheim  remarks: — 

"  This  caused  many  cities  to  revolt 
from  the  Popes ;  even  Rome  itself  was 
the  grand  source  and  fomenter  of  ca- 
bals, tumults,  and  civil  wars;  inso- 
much that  the  laws  and  decrees  sent 
thither  from  France  were  publicly 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  common 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  nobles. 

"  The  influence  of  this  example  was 
progapated  from  Italy  through  most 
parts  of  Europe;  it  being  evident, 
from  a  vast  number  of  instances,  that 
the  Europeans  in  general  did  not  pay 
near  so  much  regard  to  the  decrees  and 
thunders  of  the  Gallic  Popes  as  tliey 
did  to  those  of  Rome.  This  gave  rise 
to  various  seditions  against  the  pon- 
tiffs, which  they  could  not  entirely 
crush,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors, who  exerted  themselves  with  the 
most  barbarous  fury."— Eccles.  Hist, 
part  2,  ch.  ii.,  s.  x. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  as  the  power  of  the  Popes 
declined,  and  they  exerted  less  in- 
fluence over  temporal  affairs  in 
Europe,  so  did  they  rely  more  on 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  superstition. 
The  Avignon  Popes  were  notorious 
for  their  avarice  and  superstitious 
artifices,  and  they  left  no  device  un- 
tried that  promised  to  gratify  their 
rapacity : — 

"The  French  pontiffs,"  says  Mo- 
sheim,  "  finding  they  could  draw  but 
small  revenues  from  their  Italian  do- 
minions, which  were  now  torn  in 
pieces  by  faction  and  ravaged  by  sedi- 
tion, were  obliged  to  contrive  new 
methods  for  accumulating  wealth. 

"  For  this  purpose  they  not  only 
sold  indulgences  to  the  people  more 
frequently  than  they  formerly  had 
done,  whereby  they  made  themselves 
emtremely  odious  to  several  potentates, 
but  also  disposed  publicly  of  scandal- 


ous licenses  of  aM  sorts  at  an  excessive 
price. 

"  John  XXII.  was  remarkably 
shrewd  and  zealous  in  promoting 
this  abominable  traffic;  for,  though 
he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  the 
taxes  and  rules  of  the  Apostolic  Chan- 
cery, yet  the  Romish  writers  acknow- 
ledge that  he  enlarged  and  rendered 
them  more  extensively  profitable  to 
the  holy  treasury. 

"  Besides  the  abuses  now  mentioned, 
these  Gallic  Popes,having  abolished  the 
right  of  elections,  arrogated  to  them- 
selves a  power  of  conferring  all  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  whether  greater 
or  smaller,  according  to  their  fancy, 
by  which  they  soon  amassed  prodigi- 
ous wealth. 

14  It  was  by  these  and  other  such 
mean  and  selfish  contrivances,  which 
had  no  other  end  than  the  acquisition 
of  riches,  that  these  inconsiderate  pon- 
tiffs excited  a  general  hatred  against 
the  Bom  an  See,  and  thereby  greatly 
weakened  the  Papal  empire,  which 
had  been  visibly  on  the  decline  from 
the  time  of  Boniface." — Eccles.  Hist. f 
part  2,  c.  ii.,  s.  vi. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  the  great  schism  commenced. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
interesting  chapters  in  Papal  his- 
tory. The  mantle  of  infallibility 
was  rent  asunder,  and  "  the  Vica- 
riate of  Christ  on  earth  "  was  con- 
tested by  rival  aspirants!  This 
war  of  pontiffs  reduces  Papal 
claims  to  an  absurdity,  for  how 
could  there  be  two  duly  appointed 
"  Christ's  Vicars  on  earth  "  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ?  Surely  one  or 
the  other  must  have  been  an  im- 
postor, even  from  a  Papal  point  of 
view. 

Yet  the  puzzle  from  those  days  to 
this  has  been — "  which  is  the  mer- 
chant here,  and  which  the  Jew?" — 
which  the  true,  and  which  the  false 
Popes?  For  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century  this  great  schism  raged, 
and  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  two  heads  at  a  time,  each 
claiming  true  Apostolic  successor- 
ship,  and  to  have  a  divine  com- 
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mission  in  virtue  thereof,  and  each 
excommunicating    and  vehemently 
anathematizing     the     other,    with 
their  respective  aiders  and  abettors ! 
We  will   see  how  this  schism  im- 
paired Papal  influence  in  Europe. 
In  fighting  for  their  own  existence 
rival  Popes  were  obliged  to  conci- 
liate the  countenance  and  support 
of  European   sovereigns,  and  this 
necessarily  bad  the  effect  of  making 
them  refrain  from    attempting  to 
treat  those  sovereigns  as  vassals, 
by  urging  their  pretensions  to  a 
temporal   supremacy   as   formerly. 
In  point  of  fact,  after  the  removal 
of  the  Papal   See  from   Rome  to 
Avignon,  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiffs— previously  shaken   and  per- 
ceptibly on  the  wane— declined  so 
rapidly,  that, when  the  "  Babylonian 
captivity  "  terminated,  the  influence 
of  the  Papacy,  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  states,  presented  but 
a  very  faint  reflection  indeed  of  its 
former  greatness.     Any  superstiti- 
ous reverence  that   survived,  and 
was  still  disposed  to  believe  that 
spiritual   authority  should  be  su- 


preme in  the  government  of  the 
world,  was  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  great  schism. 

The  momentous  disruption  of  the 
Roman  Church  the  schism  caused, 
destroyed  its  unity,  distracted   its 
councils,     ranged     the     sovereign 
states  of  Europe  under  the  ban- 
ners   of    rival    Popes,    and    thus 
inevitably  the  pretensions  of  the 
Popes  to  interfere  in  the  temporal 
affairs  of  those  states,  much  less  to 
exercise  a  supreme-  authority,  were 
tacitly    ignored,    and    suffered    to 
lapse  gradually  into  abeyance ;  and 
although    those   pretensions    were 
never    explicitly    renounced,  have 
never  been  openly  abandoned,  but, 
on   the  contrary,  were  re-asserted 
in  some  instances  by  subsequent 
Popes,  still  they  remained  practi- 
cally dormant  for  centuries,  until 
their  attempted  revival,  in  all  their 
medieval  plenitude,  has  been  at- 
tempted, in  our  own  day,  by  the 
infatuated    policy  of  the    Vatican 
under  Pio  Nono! 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE    "  KISHCMJE    I'APKItS. 

TiliRTT-THBEE  years  ago,  in  tin1  number  of  thik  DuUin  Umirrrrify  Jfmj*. 
zine  for  January,  IM'J.  there  appeared  the  tir*t  of  a  aeries  of  legends  13 
ver*e  eutitU'd  77p#  Kithogr  Ptiprrs.  In'  riehnesi  of  wit,  eiquisile 
humour,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  drollery  "  racy  of  tht**uil,"  and  a  facial r 
for  accomplishing  the  most  difficult  aiul  |>t*rplt-xin^  vcntinVatton,  these 
"  |>a } hts  "  were  incomparably  nuperior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had 
previously  appeared  in  Irinh  literal ure.  and  were  not  unworthy  to  take 
rank  with  the  justly  celebrated  /ngolJtfy  Lrjt-nJst  whioh  were  then  iu  ibc 
blnoiii  of  their  Hell-d«^erved  popularity. 

Ilia  brief  pn-fare  the  author  ealls  his  paper*  *4  trifle*/' but  thej  are 
44  trifle*  "  of  a  verv  rare  order  indeed.     He   niv*.  "thev  are  now  collected 

•  •  • 

and  republished  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  friend*,  and  :f 
thrir  n-ception  by  an  entirely  new  generation,  m  nearly  aa  favourable  at 
their  tin*t  niieee**,  the  writer  Mill  have  every  reason  to  feel  gratified."  If, 
in  appealing  to  the  present  generation,  they  meet  with  purees* coiumetitu- 
rate  with  their  merit*,  then,  indeed,  their  popularity  will  be  unbounded. 

There  i*  ouiy  one  legend  in  thin  collection  that  did  Uut  appear  in  the 
M»rie<t  at  lin»t,  and,  an  it  pre>euta  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
:ihihty,  we  fhail  q  n»te  the  greater  part  uf  it — warmlv  recommending  our 
reader*  to  get  thin  utv  handsome  volume,  a  perum!  of  which  will  afford 
them  mil  ur.it itii'iit km].  It  appeal*  to  them  UnW  with  all  the  freabncaa  of 
an  iT^iiial  Murk.     Tne  ue.\  legend  id  entitled:  — 


THi:    I1AI.I)    HAUKYS.t 

•  >R,     T II  h      «lii;t-TII    K\     -if      fcUMMN. 

"  *  'h  !  the  I;*M-1  «»:"  M'nifiVr  i*  br"a«l  and  fair, 
Fr-i'n  iii.-  IiaiiL  ■  .»!  Siiir  t«i  th»-  i-htN  uf  Clare; 

And  mi!i\  a  Mii:iin^  \all>  v.  I  wr»-iit 

*  » 11  it-  mi  •••  .-\].Hi-.-  may  !■■  -lay  U'  §een  ; 

1 1 ill  a  lain-r  jl.i.ii  thr  iM/rr'-  •  v»* 

I  »ri  th:it  w:  ii-  im  ]■!!;-«•  •-•i-iil  *  arce  e«py. 

Thin  Th.it  wlii-vi.  l:i>L'"i  bv  th»»  rvniuutf  HUD,  . 

K:l  l:nan'«  abb-  y  !■►  Led  down  ii|-in. 

And  th"  Jt''  *wv  !•»**><  •!•»»!.  U.l  1  ;tnd  hi^h, 

l:i  th««  <  v.!iius'  li.'ht.  'kMiu^t  th-  e;nti  rn  »ky  ; 

A  ill  !hi«  v.-i-r  i-  II.  Ip'tu  thi»  ^rt'V  Ml  fa  in*, 

M.i-b*  iiim -; '  •  «■•■!  ••'••r  tl*e  tranquil  plain; 


•  Tw    A"  j:  ■,'   /'i.--.         TV-     f    iM.Irj    ml    I»f.  Wrrj.        }\j   IWdloa  4t 
1 .  1.  t  1     •  I  »p..  k»   ».*i  i  Ii  %  '     '.*'.'■ 

*  1  >l  I  hi-  !►«■  i«;ri«.  ■■-  ll.rriv  •>.-  hi\\i  r  4Ti  — "'  K-»f  ihrj  l.sn*  minrt  &mp\m4  tW 
%  •  %*i  irrf.t  »»r-  X'-..  *!.-•:  :.'<■  '  . '.  «t  >  f  l:.<  *i»«nt^r«r«  iL  a>->^'Ui|«iii««!  \h*  Mr-'V 
\.m  •  l-.lini  :  '.-  I  iii- •:..  K  !•  ■:  •:--  liuri.  l«i-^  tb-  i.rif  o>m)*Ubl  »Ui»  o«  tk* 
•  »•  Tf-- *  »  '^  »'-  •■■:.■  *  '.'»'  rn  •••.  |.  «ir^-.  f  thr  A*>k'l->  V>rmia  Cantliak  wil* 
:•  ^.    1     «  !    r  »1  j- ►*«■%■:   i.».  x:  I       :•'.•!  t>j*-  I'.^r  it     f  ^«!itrv,  thr  Vwrrtuiitj  nf   R«tliVTmB| 

•   .  I  ^r  in  iKcir  «*r    rv.   "  7'    .?»:  f«  .ji  i-i     '  viif-n   »i.>ru.iiif  iLt   J-l*re^t  &mi    tW 
*.»     .m  .t  lUjMtxift.     Ail  tK —  "«n|N  arv  aov  ciuacV" 
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And  sweeter  music  the  vesper-hymn, 
A  8  it  rose  thro'  the  aisles,  with  incense  dim. 
Bat  many  a  year  has  passed  since  there 
Has  been  heard  the  music  of  chime  or  pray'r ! 
And  scarce  some  moss-clad  stones  remain, 
Of  the  once  revered  and  sacred  fane. 
Nor  in  its  old  churchyard,  long  renowned, 
Can  the  site  of  a  single  tomb  be  found ; 
Where,  at  fragrant  eve  or  at  dewy  morn, 
No  longer  blossoms  its  blessed  th6rn  ! 

"  Not  far  from  Kildinan  there  stood,  at  the  time 
Of  the  incident  that  I  narrate  in  my  rhyme, 

A  mansion  renowned 

Thro'  the  whole  country  round, 
For  a  splendour  the  like  of  which  nowhere  waB  found. 
Its  owner  was  one  of  a  gallant  old  race 
As  ever  looked  danger  or  death  in  the  face, 
And  ever  was  ready  the  hand  to  extend, 
With  a  blow  for  the  foe,  or  a  grasp  for  the  friend ! 

Who,  when  might 

Stood  for  right. 
Held  their  own  in  the  fight ; 

Caring  little  what  soil 

They  invaded  for  spoil, 
And,  so  cowardice  stained  not  the  scutcheon  they  bore, 
Regardless  who  stood  their  bold  onset  before ; 

Which,  fiery  and  fast 

As  the  hurricane  blast, 
Over  many  a  red  field  of  conflict  had  passed, 
For,  when  "Boutez-en-avantl"  rang  nigh  in  the  air, 
Be  sure  that  the  thick  of  the  combat  was  there ! 
But  the  hand,  strong  to  seize,  was  as  free  to  bestow, 
And  what  valour  had  won  was  shared  nobly  with  woe; 
While  no  chief  of  his  pedigree,  by  the  lord  Harry, 
In  giving,  at  least,  surpassed  David  de  Barry, 
Known  well  thro'  all  Munster,  both  near  and  afar, 
As  Mac  Adam,  the  owner  of  famed  Lisnegar. 

"  Now,  with  gallant  de  Barry,  as  chief  of  the  sept, 
Some  dozen  stout  kinsmen  all  ate,  drank  and  slept ; 
For  the  race  was  prolific,  thro'  broad  Barrymore, 
Where  plenty  among  them  are  still  "  to  the  fore  /' 
Where  Barry's- court  stands  in  its  lordly  decay ;  . 
Where  Foaty's  twin  turrets  look  down  on  its  bay ; 
Where  old  Uarrigtuohii  beholds  the  old  stock 
Still  muster  in  force,  round  the  famous  old  rock ; 
While  another  broad  barony  likewise  can  show 
How  they  flourished  on  all  sides — wave-lashed  Barryroe. 
But  I've  strayed  rather  far, 
From  the  famed  Lisnegar ; 
Where,  as  I  observed,  uncles,  nephews  and  cousins, 
Surrounded  De  Barry,  their  liege-lord,  by  dozens ; 
All  ready  to  do  what  he  chanced  but  to  will, 
Caring  little  to  know  if  for  good  or  for  ill. 


"  'Twas  a  lovelv  eve,  in  the  early  spring, 
And  the  small  birds  flitted  on  sportive  wing, 
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As  De  Barry,  tired  with  hts  long  day's  chase. 
Towards  Lisnegar  rode,  with  slackened  pace; 

And  the  sun  in  the  west, 

Was  sinking  to  rest, 
On  a  couch  with  gold  and  crimson  haired. 
As  he  jiasscd  Kildinan's  old  churchyard; 
When,  what  in  his  path  did  1m  chance  to  see. 
Hut  its  aged,  world- famed,  white-thorn  tree  t 
Which,  'ere  a  leaf  in  the  woods  mas  green. 
In  bud  and  blossom  wus  always  seeu ; 
And  with  myriad  petals,  as  suow- flakes  fair. 
With  perfume  loaded  the  fragrant  air. 
And  long  'ere  the  oldest  alive  was  born 
Had  been  known  as  Kildinan*s  blessM  white-thorn. 
De  Harry  beheld  it  with  thorough  delight; 
He  ne'er  bsd  seen  blossoms  so  wondrously  whits ; 
He  ne'er  had  known  perfume  no  fragrant  outright ; 
And  toe  wild  wicked  notion  came  into  his  head,  - 
Knough  to  make  most  people  shudder  with  dread. 
To  have  it  dug  up  from  its  sanctified  bed. 
And  at  Lunegajr  to  replant  it  instead ! 

"  Hut  De  Barry  was  not  to  be  easily  balked ; 
He  acted  as  promptly  as  other  folk  talked ; 

Resolved  on  the  deed, 

(juick  he  reined  up  his  steed. 

Straightway  sprang  to  the  ground. 

Bade  the  abbot  be  found. 
While  groups  of  the  brothers  stood  timidly  round. 
With  feelings  half- terror  half- horror  profound. 

" '  Pair  evening,  good  father  ! '  the  chieftain  began — 
When  not  crossed,  he,  in  truth,  was  an  affable  man— 
•  Fair  evening,  in  sooth,  good  son ;  Heav'n  be  it  praised ! ' 
And  his  eye*  the  old  abt>ot  devoutly  upraised ; 
'  We  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  weather  so  bright. 
And  such  promise  of  plenty ; 
Scarce  one  rear  in  twenty 
Does  holy  St.  Bridget  display  soch  a  sight 
As  her  blensed  white-thorn  affords,  morning  and  night. 
Whose  richness  of  blossom  all  sanctified  lore 
Counts  as  harbinger  sure  of  a  bountiful  store !  * 

•  '  Tis  a  wonderful  tree,'  was  De  Barry's  reply, 
(Sot to  voce  - '  Your  sanctified  lore's  all  my  eye  !*) 

*  But  yon  know,  worthy  friar. 

The  vulgarest  briar 

Would  almost  seem  amiss 

Ins  wild  spot  like  this. 

Tis  a  tree  fit  to  grace 

Some  more  civilised  place ; 
111  have  it  transplanted,  with  scrupulous 
To  a  scone  better  suited  to  beauty  so  rare. 

Don't  go  off  like  s  gun  !— 

But  just  wait  till  I've  do**-. 

Forty  pounds  of  loog  twos 

You  shall  have,  if  you  choose. 
The  very  best  wat  that  for  candles  they 

To  light  fur  St.  Bii      t; 

Well,  you  ore  a 
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Don't  stand  shivering  agape. 

Like  a  stultified  ape F 
'Tia  a  very  long  price  for  a  thing  of  the  kind ; 
Which  I'd  take  just  for  nothing,  if  I  had  a  mind ! ' 

"  The  poor  abbot  gazed  with  a  petrified  look. 
And  his  limbs  with  emotion  quite  trembled  and  shook : 

Could  a  creature  be  born, 

Without  hoof  or  horn, 
That,  treating  the  sanctified  legends  with  scorn, 
Gould  think  of  transplanting  St  Bridget's  white-thorn. 
With  unscrupulous  hand,  from  the  consecrate  ground, 
Where  the  bones  of  the  faithful  lay' mouldering  around? 
If  old  Clootie  himself  he  saw  bodily  there, 
It  scarcely  could  make  him  more  fixedly  stare. 
How  could  he  put  stop  to  a  purpose  so  fell  P 
He  thought  of  his  book,  and  he  thought  of  his  bell ; 
But  did  such  fellows  care  about  heav'n  or  hell  P 
No— better  endeavour  the  chief  to  appease — 
So  he  flung  himself  down  on  his  tremulous  knees, 
And  prayed  him,  by  all  he  held  sacred  and  good, 
To  let  the  blest  white- thorn  remain  where  it  stood ! 
But  vain  was  entreaty— the  chief  roundly  swore 

He'd  not  hear  a  word  more, 
But  would  send  off  a  gang  of  his  fellows,  next  morn, 
To  dig  up,  and  transplant  to  his  lawn,  the  white* thorn ; 
Then  rode  off,  with  an  air  that  the  monks  styled  Satanic, 
And  left  the  whole  brotherhood  stricken  with  panic. 

"  The  mandate  went  forth !  and  suffice  it  to  say 
That  the  thorn  was  translated  the  very  next  day, 
And,  'ere  evening  closed  in,  bloomed  resplendent  before 

The  Mac  Adam's  hall  door; 
And,  when  darkness  concealed  the  white  petals  from  sight. 
With  their  perfume  made  fragrant  the  breezes  of  night! 

"  The  curtain  of  dawn 

Once  again  is  withdrawn, — 
And  the  chieftain  awakes,  and  looks  out  on  his  lawn; 
For  he  longs  to  behold,  by  the  first  light  of  morn, 

The  enchanting  white-thorn, — 
Which  he  seized  in  so  daring  and  impious  a  way, 
Not  caring  a  button  what  people  might  say. 

But — it  can't  be  mistake, — 

He  is  sure  wide  awake, 
Tis  not  terror,  but  anger  that  makes  him  so  shake, — 

Not  a  thing  can  he  see, 

Where  the  white-thorn  should  be, — 
Where  he  saw  it,  as  plainly  as  tree  could  be  seen* 
A  few  hours  before,  but  the  sward,  smooth  and  green, 

On  whose  soft  verdant  face 

There  appeared  not  a  trace, 
Of  one  least  blade  of  grass  being  torn  from  its  place ! 
Now  De  Barry,  when  roused,  was  accustomed  to  swear, 
•  In  a  style  to  make  stand  each  particular  hair 
On  the  listener's  head— and  to  write  out  the  oath, 
He  indulged  in  this  juncture,  I'd  surely  be  loth. 

He  consigned  the  lord  abbot  and  monks  to  d nation, 

In  a  whole  repertoire  of  sublime  imprecation, 
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Bmle  bin  flunkey*  forthwith  hi*  best  charger  caparison. 
Then,  summoning  round  him  the  whole  of  hit  garrieuo. 
Set  otf  in  hot  ha>te,  as  a  furious  lonl  riiht*, 
To  the  sainted  j^oclnsion  of  holy  St.  Bride's, 
Where  he  iiiarkn— with  a  fury  no  language  could  point — 
In  the  chun-hyard.  the  blcetied  white-thorn  of  the  Samt ; 
While  the  moiikii  and  the  abbot*  are  kneeling  around. 
In  a  fervent  devout,  on  the  sanctified  ground! 

M  In  he  dashes  a  par*. 

With  a  scowl  on  hin  face — 
Little  suited,  indeed,  to  mieh  sanctified  place,— 

•  To  your  feet,'  he  cries,  •  quick  ! 

Do  you  think  thin  vile  trick 
Will  pass  muster  with  me  ?    -digging  tip  in  the  dark 
Thin  tree,  and  removing  it  out  of  my  |»urk ! 
In  the  dead  of  the  niifht—  smoothing  down  cVry  mark? 
A  miracle  quotha!  the  work  of  St.  Bridt* ! 

IVrhapH  once  again  she  may  lend  yon  her  aid, — 
Come,  each  of  you.  feteh  out  a  pick -axe  or  spade. 
And  dig  up  oniv  more'—  Hut,  the  lord  abbot  cried, — 
For  faith  gave  him  courage  -'  Hold,  desperate  man  ! 

Iiet  no  hand  stir  the  nod 

That  in  sacred  to  (lod, 

Whotie  miraculous  aid 

In  ho  clearlv  displayed. 
In  marring  the  mischief  yon  ventured  to  plan! 
Oh !  fall  on  your  knee*,  ami  ask  jmrdon  of  heaven! 
The  truly  rej-'titant  are  always  forgiven,* 
When,  lanhed  into  fury.  De  Barry  broke  in, 

Addrft-ing  his  hrnrhmen,  who  circled  around— 
'  Dig  a  hole,'  he  rries,  *  quirk,  five  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 
And  bury  this  hhaven-]»ate  knave  to  his  chin  ! 
By  the  mm*  on  my  sword  none  shall  thence  set  him  fate. 
Till  St.  Bride  or  the  D  -  -  1  removes  the  old  tree! ' 


*'  In  rush  his  retainers,  the  old  monk  to 

But,  what  force  hold*  them  back 

In  their  sudden  attack  ?  - 
Ere  they  touch  him  he  miAm  to  the  earth,  on  his  knees. 
And  with  ryes  ftwimmiui;  over,  and  hands  joined  in  air. 
He  fervently  breathes  tu  St  Bndgvt  this  pray'r : 

•4 '  Holy  Bridget,  thine  car  I  t*»*eeeh  thee  incline 
To  thi*  prater,  from  the  humblest  who  tends  at  thy  shrine. 
Ami  give  th«»  vain  fCMo  r  wh<*  h^ed*  not  thy  pow'r, 
A  proof  that  may  touch  hi-  proud  heart,  in  this  hour! 
Teach  thu  n'j  r  UU'  chi«*ftoin,  who,  but  yestermorn. 
By  hand-  tarnlt'gi<>u«  removed  thy  blest  thorn. 
Ami.  wh<-n  'twa».  by  miraclf.  U»rne  back  again, 
T«>  thi-  r>tin«4vrate  *j*.t,  whence  'twas  torn  by  his  men. 
Would  »»«■••  more  remove  it,  how  weak  is  the  arm 
That  to  *an  tiri'^1  thing*  «<>uU  attempt  aught  of  harm  ! 
In  his  fury.  ju*t  now-  heMiug  nought  that  he  said — 
In  mo.-l.Tv  of  my  bare.  old.  ton  sure- crowned  head. 
He  callrd  me  a  "  shaven-|»ate  knave," — Holy  Bride, 
Kor  myst-lf.  I  could  War  the  poor  insult  with  pride; 
But  I  prav  th«*e  to  punish  the  outrage  his  tongue 
On  the  priests  of  thy  altar  thai  brutally  flong— 
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Grant  that,  henceforth,  his  head  as  mine  own  may  be  bare, 
That  ne'er  on  its  surface  shall  flourish  a  hair; 
And  that,  while  of  his  race  son  or  daughter  men  see, 
They  shall  merit  the  scoff  that  he  flung  upon  me ! ' 

"  What  mean 8  this  confusion  P — 'Tis  sure  no  remorse 
That  urges  De  Barry  to  shout  out •  To  horse ! ' 
Makes  him  spring  to  his  saddle,  and  ply  spur  and  thong, 
As  with  retainers  he  gallops  along. 
A  glance  tells  the  cause  to  men's  wondering  sight, 
A  gust  sweeps  the  hat  from  his  brow,  in  his  flight, 
And  his  head — which,  a  moment  since,  clustered  with  hair, — 
As  if  shaved  by  the  cleanest  of  barber's,  was  bare ! 
Not  ring-worm  or  scald 
Would  have  left  it  so  bald, — 
And  the  monks  who  beheld  it  were  really  appalled  1 

*  "  Months  passed,  and  they  tried  every  kind  of  pomatum, 

Psha !  his  hair  would  have  grown  just  as  much  if  he  ate  'em. 
The  baldness  defied 
Every  remedy  tried, — 
Cantharides  ointment  was  vainly  applied ; 
Till  liis  coiffeur,  one  morning,  acknowledged  perforce, 
That  a  wig  was  his  only  remaining  resource. 

"  A  wig !  wejl  'twas  not  an  agreeable  notion ; 
But,  since  no  hope  remained  in  pomatum  or  lotion, 
He  bade  one  be  made,  with  some  signs  of  emotion. 
So  they  brought  a  peruke 
That  was  fit  Tor  a  duke : 
And  the  wig-maker  fitted  the  article  neatly, 
And  vowed  that  it  suited  his  style  so  completely, 
The  most  careful  observer  could  hardly  declare 
That  it  was  not,  in  fact,  his  own  natural  hair;  * 
But,  while  all  present  vowed  'twas  surprisingly  '  spiffy ' 
The  wig  vanished  clean  out  of  sight  in  a  jiffey ! 

"  'Twas  no  joke, — 

To  provoke 
Either  laughter  or  merriment; 
And  a  bold  man  'twould  be  that  would  try  the  experiment. 

It  was  perfectly  plain 

That  thenceforth  it  were  vain 
The  hair  to  restore,  or  the  baldness  to  hide, 
Of  the  wrong-headed  man  who — to  punish  his  pride- 
Was  so  strangely  bereft  of  his  locks  oy  St  Bride. 
Bareheaded  he  went  to  the  day  that  he  died ! 

"  And  pious  tradition  maintains,  in  the  place, 
His  descendants  have  all  been  a  bald-headed  race ; 
While  the  blessed  white-thorn,  from  that  wonderful  hour, 
Had  the  highest  repute  for  miraculous  pow'r ; 
'Till  at  last  'twas  by  angels  removed  to  the  sky, 
To  bloom  evermore  in  the  gardens  on  high !  " 
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ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    LINEN    MANUFAC- 
TURE  IN  IRELAND. 


Linen  and  woollen  were  the  first 
textile  manufactures  concerning 
which  we  have  any  authentic  re- 
cord. It  is  impossible  now  to 
determine  at  what  remote  period 
of  antiquity  they  were  introduced, 
or  to  which  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion is  to  be  assigned  ;  but  most 
probably  wool  was  first  converted 
to  the  use  of  mankind.  The  linen 
manufacture  flourished  in  Egypt 
more  than  2,000  years  bo.,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  art  of  weaving  was 
practised  in  China  at  least  1.000 
years  before  it  was  known  in  Egypt. 
Pharaoh,  1716  bc,  arrayed  Joseph 
in  vestures  of  fine  linen  (Gen.  xli. 
42).  The  Jews  were  prohibited, 
1451  bc,  from  wearing  garments 
of  linen  and  woollen  together 
(Lev.  xix.  19). 

Flemish  weavers  first  introduced 
a  knowledge  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a.d.  1253,  and  linen  was 
manufactured  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land as  early  as  1430 ;  but  the  manu- 
facture was  then  very  rudely  con- 
ducted, and  was  of  no  consequence 
as  a  branch  of  national  industry. 
The  people  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  proper  way  of  managing  and 
working  flax,  spinning  the  yarn  and 
bleaching,  while  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  looms  and  other  matters 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  man- 
ufacture as  an  art. 

In  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers, 
edited  by  Joseph  Redington,  Esq., 
the  third  volume  of  which  was  re- 
cently published,  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  with  which  ' 
the  manufacture  had  to  contend, 


before  it  became  securely  established, 
as  the  most  important  and  enrich- 
ing  branch  of  industry  Ireland 
possesses.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  revolution  of  1683  that  active 
measures  were  taken  to  encourage 
the  trade  by  improving  and  extend- 
ing the  manufacture. 

In  1696  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  compelled  a  great  num- 
ber of  Huguenot  fugitives  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  of  England,  many  of  whom 
were  eminently  skilled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  linen,  for  which 
Frauce  was  then  so  justly  cele- 
brated. A  great  many  of  these 
refugees  were  induced  to  settle  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  by  their 
knowledge,  skill,  and  industry  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  and 
prosperous  trade  which  has  made 
Ulster  a  remarkable  contrast  in 
comfort,  contentment,  and  wealth 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

In  1698,  the  English  House  of 
Lords  addressed  King  William,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  discourage  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  in  Ireland, 
which  had  then  attained  far  greater 
perfection  and  prosperity  thau  that 
of  linen.  The  increase  of  the  Irish 
woollen  manufacture  had  given 
offence,  they  said,  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  they  hoped  His  Ma- 
jesty would  encourage  the  ■  linen 
manufacture  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  1 696. 

In  the  same  narrow,  impolitic, 
and  uncommercial  spirit  as  regards 
the    woollen    trade,    the    English 
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Commons  addressed  the  King  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  '•  induce 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  cultivate 
the  joint  interests  of  both  king- 
doms, and  that,  as  Ireland  is 
dependent  on  and  protected  by 
England  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
they  have,  they  would  be  content 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  linen 
manufacture,  whereby  they  would 
enrich  themselves  and  be  beneficial 
to  England  at  the  same  time." 

Lewis  CrommeHn,  a-  Huguenot 
refugee,  whose  family  had  been 
connected  with  the  linen  manufac* 
ture  of  France,  in  all  its  various 
branches,  for  upwards  of  400  years, 
was  selected  by  King  William  to 
superintend  the  establishment  of 
the  manufacture  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  man  admirably  qualified  in 
all  respects — by  knowledge,  energy, 
perseverance,  and  business  capa- 
city— for  such  a  responsible  office. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  manufac- 
ture he  was  not  practically  familiar 
with,  and  could  work  with  his  own 
hands.  He  published,  in  1705,  a 
little  work  entitled  The  Improving 
of  Hempen  and  Flaxen  Manufacture* 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which 
he  testified  to  the  great  interest 
King  William  manifested  for  the 
success  of  her  manufacture.  Jf 
Lewis  CrommeHn  must,  with  jus- 
tice, be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  linen  manufacture  that  has 
made  Ulster  so  prosperous,  what 
honour,  praise,  and  gratitude  is  due 
to  King  William  who  engaged 
Crommelin,  sent  him  to  Ireland, 
and  sustained  him  in  establishing 
the  manufacture  ?  Crommelin's 
services  were  acknowledged,  but 
very  inadequately  rewarded,  by  a 
dry  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

In  1099  an  Order  of  the  English 
Council  issued,  directing  a  warrant 
to  the  Lords  Justices-  of  Ireland 
authorizing  letters  patent  to  be 
passed  appointing  trustees  for  the 
establishment  of  the  linen  manu- 


facture in  Ireland,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  take  charge  of  £800  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  to  pay  the 
interest  on  £10,000  at  8  per  cent., 
or  any  part  thereof,  which  should 
be  advanced  by  Lewis  Crommelin, 
or  by  his  procurement. 

Crommelin  undertook  to  make  a 
bleaching  yard,  and  a  folding  or 
pressing  house,  to  sow,  cultivate, 
and  prepare  hemp  and  flax,  and  to 
provide  all  necessary  tools  and . 
utensils,  looms  and  spinning  wheels 
for  the  persons  employed.  This 
advance  was  to  be  repaid  by  them 
in  such  small  payments  as  they 
were  able  to  make.  He  was  also 
to  a  dvance  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  subsistence  of  such  workmen 
and  their  families  as  should  come 
from  abroad,  as  well  as  for  the 
persons  in  Ireland  who  should 
be  employed.  The  trustees  were 
further  directed  to  pay  £'200  a  year 
to  Mr.  Crommelin  during  pleasure. 
£140  a  year  to  three  assistants,  and 
£00  a  year  to  a  French  (Huguenot) 
minister. 

In  1700,  KingWilliam,  in  further- 
ance of  the  efforts  he  had  already 
made,  constituted,  by  letters  patent, 
the  chief  governor  and  governors  of 
Ireland,  and  other  persons,  trustees 
for  disposing  of  £1,180  a  year,  for 
ten  years,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
more  effectual  encouragement  of 
the  linen  manufacture.  "No  part 
of  the  sum  previously  named  had 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  Crommelin, 
but  several  plain  looms  had  been 
erected  of  the  value  of  £30  each, 
as  well  as  other  looms  called  E$tille$, 
for  making  fine  linen  in  imitation 
of  that  of  France  and  Holland,  of 
the  value  of  £50  each." 

The  patent  thus  granted  was  de- 
termined by  the  death  of  the  King 
in  1 702,  but  the  ministers  of  Queen 
Anne,  well  advised  in  this  respect, 
authorized  the  trustees  to  accept 
the  looms  above  mentioned  as  sto 
and  pay  8  per  cent,  to  thoae 
had  advanced  the  money  to 
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them.  There  ware  other  letters 
patent  issued  by  Queen  Anne  to 
sustain  the  manufacture,  but  we 
need  not  more  particularly  refer  to 
them.  They  were  ail  happily  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  a  desire 
to  foster  and  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  the  linen  man- 
ufacture in  Ireland,  while  a  most 
absurd  and  short-sighted  notion 
prevailed,  that  the  progress  and 
.prosperity  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  would  prove 
ruinous  to  .England. 

The  principles  of  political  econo- 
my were  little  known  and  less 
valued  in  those  days.  A  free  com- 
mercial policy  was  not. understood  ; 
and  it  was  this  ignorance  that  led 
English  ministers  and  the  English 
Pad iament,  to  believe  that  by  .dis- 
couraging the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens in  Ireland  they  were  not  only 
serving  Ireland,  but  conferring  great 
benefits  on  England,  and  increasing 
the  trading  industry,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  three  countries. 

In  1705,  under  the  valuable  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Crommelin,  the  linen 
manufacture  had  commenced  to 
make  such  remarkable  progress  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  that  the  Lords 
Justices  desired  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  south.  The  manu- 
facture had  not  certainly  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  native  Irish 
population  at  all,  for  even  in  Ulster 
it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
English,  Scotch,  or  foreign  immi- 
grants, or  their  descendants.  The 
Lords  Justices  avowed  the  fear  that 
if  the  manufacture  was  localized, 
as  it  were,  in  .Ulster,  and  its  estab- 
lishment allowed  to  become  concen- 
trated there,  it  would  never  be  suf- 
fered to  leave  the  north  and  extend 
itself  over  the  other  provinces. 
They,  therefore,  urged  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  and  others  to  take  mea- 
sures at  once  for  the  introduction  of 
the  manufacture  into  some  central 
part  of  Ireland,  whence  it  might 
spre&d  over  Leinster,  Munster,  and 


Connaught,  "  which,"  it  was  said, 
"is  now  generally  inhabited  by 
English,  and  those  of  that  extrac- 
tion." 

It  was  proposed,  that  Mr.  Crom- 
melin and  his  family  should  be 
engaged  to  remove  from  Lisburn  to 
some  place  southward,  settle  a  colo- 
ny, and  establish  the  manufacture. 
When  Mr.  Crommelin  was  consult- 
ed respecting  .the  most  eligible 
site,  he  selected  Kilkenny,  on  ac- 
count of  the  advantages  it  possessed 
of  climate,  wate,r,  and  soil.  He 
also  proposed  to  .remove  there  with 
all  his  family,  skilled  workers,  and 
looms,  to  build  a  bleaching  yard, 
and  provide  necessary  appliances, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  paid 
£2,500  for  tho  expenses  of  removal, 
and  have  an  additional  term  of  four 
years  added  to  his  patent. 

What  a  national  calamity  it  must 
be  considered  that  this  oner  was  not 
accepted!  The  whole  industrial, 
social,  and  moral  aspect  of  Leinster, 
Munster,  and*  Conn  aught,  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  been 
changed  had  the  linen  manufacture 
become  established  and  developed 
iii  those  provinces  as  it  happily  was 
in  Ulster.  An  opportunity  then  of- 
fered, and  was  lost,  never  to  be 
retrieved. 

The  Commissioners  of  Trade 
warmly  approved  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  terms  proposed 
by  Mr.  Crommelin  should  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but  the  revenue  was  then 
in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
embarrassment,  that  it  could  not 
bear  the  charge  of  £2,500.  Mr. 
Crommelin  then  made  a  new  pro- 
posal— to  waive  the  money  payment 
altogether,  in  consideration  of  hav- 
ing his  patent  extended  for  twelve 
years.  Subsequently,  however,  £500 
was  offered  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  removal.  But,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
that,  should  Her  Majesty  be  advised 
to  enlarge  the  term  of  the  patent, 
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"  it  should  be  under  the  restriction  to 
make  only  coarse  linens.** 

Most  unfortunately,  however, 
some  merchants  of  London,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  linens,  took  alarm  at  this 
proposed  extension  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  got  up 
a  selfish  and  illiberal  opposition  to 
it.  The  English  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  having  had  the  matter 
referred  to  them  for  their  opinion, 
in  a  spirit  that  evinced  great  igno- 
rance and  narrowness  of  mind,  ap- 
proved of  the  opposition,  and  re- 
ported in  strong  terms  against  the 
projected  extension  of  the  Irish 
manufacture,  because,  as  they  al- 
leged, it  would  entirely  hinder  the 
importation  of  all  broad  German 
linen,  damask, diaper, kc.Jvom  Ham- 
burg ;  as  also  of  all  low-priced 
linen  from  Flanders  and  Holland, 
the  duties  on  which  being  great 
would  exclude  them,  and  give  a 
command  of  the  home  market  to 
the  Irish  manufactures. 

This  opposition  was  very  formi- 
dable, but  still  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland  exerted  all  their  influence 
to  counteract  it.  They  urged  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  zealous 
in  support  of  the  expansion  of  the 
manufacture,  to  solicit  the  personal 
interposition  of  Her  Majesty,  as 
the  promotion  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, under  the  present  decay  of 
trade  (1707),  would  be  the  only 
means  of  recovering  the  poor  sink- 
ing country  from  its  miserable  pov- 
erty. The  Duke  brought  the  matter 
before  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and 
urged  that  the  Irish  were  very  in- 
tent on  the  extension  of  the  manu- 
facture; and  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  had  not  consulted  them 
or  their  interests,  but  only  the  mer- 
chants concerned  in  the  Hamburg 
trade,  who  were  against'  any  encou- 
ragement whatever  being  given  to 
the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland. 
He  hoped  that  opposition  of  such 
a  character  would  have  do  effect  to 


the  detriment  of  a  great  national 
interest  and  concern,  in  support 
of  which  the  English  Parliament 
had  so  heartily  concurred. 

The  Duke's  intercession  was  so 
far  successful,  that  a  minute  was 
passed  by  the  Council,  26th  March, 
1707,  directing — ••  A  w*  to  be  pre- 
pared, but  to  express  therein  that 
'tis  consented  to  in  consideration 
of  the  loss  that  K(ingdom)  sus- 
teyens  by  the  prohibicon  of  the 
exportacon  of  y4  woollen  manufac- 
tures from  thence,  and  ye  encou- 
ragem*  that  was  intended  by  y* 
English  Parliam*  at  that  time  to  be 
given  to  the  linen  manufacture  in 
Ireland." 

The  Irish  Parliament  had  passed 
an  Act  exempting  flax  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  which  would  have 
tended  greatly  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  flax  among  a  Roman 
Catholic  agricultural  class,  but  the 
above  minute  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  Lord  Godolphin,  who 
at  that  time  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  clearly  shared  the 
views  of  the  merchants  engaged  in 
the  Hamburg  trade,  and  had  no 
desire  to  promote  the  manufacture 
of  linen  in  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  when  a  draft  of  the 
letters  patent  to  give  effect  to  the 
above  minute  were  6ent  over  from 
Ireland  for  approval  by  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Lord  High  Treasurer  took 
many  exceptions  to  them.  It  was 
proposed  that  seven  years  should  be 
added  to  Mr.  CrommelhVs  patent ; 
and,  receiving  £500  for  his  expenses 
in  removing  south,  he  undertook 
to  set  up  forty  looms  the  first  year, 
and  to  increase  them  to  sixty  in 
two  years,  and  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly employed  in  making  such 
sort  of  foreign  cloth  as  he  should 
think  fit 

This  was  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
whose  minute,  already  quoted,  shows 
how  he  desired  to  have  the  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  restricted  "  to 
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make  only  coarse  linens,"  such  as 
would  not  compete  with  the  damask, 
diaper,  &c.,  from  Hamburg.  The 
exceptions  he  took  to  the  draft 
letters  patent  were  fully  discussed, 
and  most  satisfactorily  answered  by 
the  trustees  and  the  promoters  of 
the  manufacture  in  Ireland,  but  the 
resistance  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome. 

Thus,  we  find  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  writes,  in  August  1707,  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  complaining 
that,  although  all  the  exceptions  he 
had  taken  to  the  draft  letters  patent 
had  been  so  most  unanswerably 
disposed  of,  still  the  extension  of 
Mr.  Crom melius  patent  had  not 
been  attained,  and  no  progress 
made  in  carrying  out  the  minute 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  of  the 
March  previous,  though  doing  so 
would  be  for  the  manifest  good  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  was  further  stated  as  a  reason 
why  the  letters  patent  should  be 
immediately  passed,  and  Mr.  Crom- 
melin  put  in  a  position  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  south,  that  is, 
in  Lisburn,  where  the  Huguenot 
refugees  had  established  themselves, 
and  carried  on  their  manufacture 
of  linen  under. Mr.  Crommelin,  that 
a  fire  had  accidentally  broken  out, 
and  before  it  could  be  subdued 
nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed. 
While  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
Huguenot  colony  to  the  south  was 
still  undecided,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town  of  Lisburn  was  necessa- 
rily in  abeyance,  and  its  manufac- 
ture and  trade  paralyzed.  It  was 
therefore  prayed  that  immediate 
steps  would  be  taken  to  give  effect 
to  the  minute  of  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  26th  of  March,  1707. 

But  the  energetic  advocacy  and 
expostulations  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke were  just  as  ineffectual  as 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
They  were  utterly  powerless,  with 


all  the  influence  the  Irish  interest 
could  then  command,  to  overcome 
the  persistent  opposition  o£  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin.  He 
was  committed  to  uphold  the  in- 
terests of  the  few  London  mer- 
chants who  monopolized  the  trade 
of  importing  linen  from  Hamburg, 
and  thus  Irish  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry should  be  discouraged. 

Thus,  through  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  an  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  grandest  projects 
ever  devised  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land fell  to  nought.  In  the  affairs 
of  nations  as  of  men,  it  may  be 
truly  said, — 

"  There  is  a  tide 


"Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune," 

but  omitted,  as  in  this  case,  leaves 
a  lapsed  opportunity,  which  may 
be  lamented,  but  never  can  be  re- 
covered. 

Impartially  reviewing  the  whole 
proceedings  concerning  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  linen  manufacture 
in  Ireland,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  warmly  commending  Mr.  Red- 
ington's  labours  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  We  have  borrowed  largely 
from  his  preface,  and  we  must  now 
quote  his  honest  opinion  as  an 
Englishman,  with  all  the  facts  be- 
fore him,  as  to  the  success  of  the 
manufacture,  notwithstanding  all 
the  discouragements  that  were  in- 
terposed. Since  then  efforts  have 
been  made  to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  outside  Ulster,  but 
they  have  all  been,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  failures.  The  same 
fate  has  attended  the  efforts  made 
to  establish  the  manufacture  of 
linen  south  of  the  Boyne.  Al- 
though factories  have  been  erected, 
supplied  with  the  best  machinery, 
and,  as  was  proposed  in  Cromme- 
lin's  time,  skilled  labour  imported 
from  the  north,  still  the  enterprise 
has  not  been -attended  with  success, 
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and  we  fear  there  are  too  many 
discouraging  impediments  in  the 
way  to  render  attempts  of  the  kind, 
however  patriotic  and  well  directed, 
remunerative  to  the  promoters. 

In  his  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers, 
Mr.  Bedington  closes  his  reference 
to  the  documents  bearing  on  the 
establishment  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture with  these  words : — 


"  The  facts  here  brought  together 
will  make  it  apparent  that  the  sister 
country  had  been  hardly  dealt  with, 
for  she  had  been  induced  to  give  u£ 
the  manufacture  of  wool  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  linen  manufacture 
should  be  encouraged,  and  then  expe- 


rienced all  these  obstacles  to  its  esta- 
blishment. 

"  But  the  justice  of  the  case  was 
too  strong  to  oe  resisted,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  manufacture  in  Ireland 
was.  more  remarkable  than  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  had  to  contend. 
To  prove  this,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
in  1689  Ireland  did  not  export  linen  to 
the  value  of  £6,000  per  annum,  but 
in  1741  its  exports  had  increased 
to  £600,000. 

• 

The  value  of  linen  yarns  and  of 
linen  exported  in  ]86'<J  had  in- 
creased to  £6,292,000,  and,  owing  to 
the  great  impetus  given  to  the  trade 
by  the  American  war,  the  exports 
in  1864  reached  the  high  figure  of 
£10,327,000. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD. 

Stronger  than  iron,  when  iron  is  hissing, 
Stronger  than  beauty,  when  beauty  is  kissing; 
Stronger  than  wine,  when  its  bubbles  are  flashing, 
Stronger  than  lightning,  when  oak-trees  are  crashing, 

Is  gold,  gold,  gold — 
Beautiful  gold  I 

What  is  all  virtue,  all  wisdom,  all  glory, 

Exploit  of  valour,  or  marvel  of  story  P 

What  is  the  wrath  of  a  martyr  on  fire, 

Fierce  with  the  love  of  angelic  desire, 

To  gold,  gold,  gold — 
Beautiful  gold  P 


Still  praising  the  noble,  adoring  the  strong, 
Bound  the  good  golden  sun  rolls  the  planet  along; 
If  the  world  were  but  honest,  the  truth  would  be  told, 
How  it  kneels  to  the  gods,  but  it  worships  the  gold. 

Gold,  gold,  gold,  gold — 
Beautiful  gold  1 
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Br  tub  L05D05  Hermit. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  ••DON  JUAN." 

"  Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  eiactly  as  it  goes." 

•  ( \ntto  viii.t  §(auMa  HP. 

"  I  rrally  ci<i  w*t  perceivo  any  likelihood  of  our  virtues  •  unburn  ng  any 
from  thin  performance." — UoiTiir. 

"  It  M-tti  him  fir  ut*>ve  all  the  |iovta  of  the  day.     Every  word  has  the  stamp 
of  immortality  ,f—  SiiMXt  Y. 


A  gkrat  epic  poem  i*  like  a  va*t  and 
el al •orate  fabric  of  the  finest  archi- 
tecture, which,  however  frequently 
it  has  Wen  inspected,  dcscril»cd.  und 
delineated,  always  piescrvcs  some- 
thing fresh  and  new  fur  the  enthu- 
siastic   observer — some   points    of 
heuuty    hitht  rto     unnoticed,    pome 
aspect     not     previously    assumed. 
The  progress-  of  time,  it  it  doe*  not 
change   it.  clumps  to  some  extent 
our  mode  of  rr^urdim;  it.  whieh  ran 
nevtr  be  «  xifti'llv  the  suine  as  that 
of  our   pri'lrci s>ors  when    it   wiw 
ju»t  completed        Such    a   poetical 
edifice  is  ••  l>on.Vtian."  the  !u**t.  the 
longest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
grcuteht    and    m<»st    reinarkahle   of 
H\n»us  productions.      More  than 
half  a  century  ha*  passed  s'mre  ii 
fir*t  appeared  and  made  in  mark, 
call  in i?  forth  « \i-ry  description  and 
decree  of  blame  and  praise  ;  criti- 
cism ban  oftt -ii  dealt  *ith   it  since, 
hut  evi  n  now  that  it  has  |>»ni?  he  n 
numbered   auiont!   standard  w  >rks 
comment  upon  it*  meiita  and  de- 
fects is  far  irom  beini*  exhausted. 

The  itij.mii  of  "  I  Kill  Juan."  seems 
to  have  lam  not  so  much  in  its  sub- 
ject as  in    iu  form.      The  happy 


disc- very  of  a  special  constractioo 
of  verse  nevtr  before  used  by  any 
preat  port  in  Hi  inland,  and  havipft 
all  the  capabilities  for  sublime  or 
comic    effect    of    the    Spenserian 
Man/a.  and   the  Kliidibrmslic  metre 
combined,   first  led   Byron    into   a 
Mv'e  of  composition  so  admirably 
suited   to   hi«  genius.     The    abort 
pocrn  of  "lb-ppo"  was  to  hini   a 
new  sUrt in tr- point,  alike  in 
to  the  nit'tre.  the  mingled  j< 
earnest  mode  of  treatment,  and  tbe 
free  dealing  «ith  forbidden  themeav 
It  *as  an  rx|>erimcnt,  and  was  pat 
forth   aimnvmou-lv.    but    at 
traced   to  the  roaster  whose 
had  wrought  so  many  previous  en- 
chantments.    Jeffrey,  in 
able  review,  suv*  :  — 


"  Wr  flinty  we  do  know  that  fine 
hand/' 


and   many  other  critics  ei{ 
thcniM-lve*   more   positively, 
immediate     model    in    respect 
verse  was   Mr.  Whittlccraft, 
which  p^udonym  the  IU.  Hon. 
IliNikhain    Frrre     had 
humorous  poem  on  the  subject  af 
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King  Arthur;  but  Berni  and  Pulci 
were  the  originators  of  the  style, 
and  Byron's  success  at  once  popu- 
larized it  in  England.  "  Beppo  " 
attained  great  popularity,  but  not 
without  exciting  some  disfavour. 
By  some  it  was  treated  as  merely 
a  light  and  lively  poem,  at  times 
transgressing  insular  notions  of 
decorum,  but  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  easy  going  social  conditions  of 
the  land  where  the  scene  is  laid. 
Other  judges  were  not  60  lenient, 
and,  in  particular,  one  ••  Presbyter 
Anglican us,H  writing  to  Blackwood, 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  wrath 
and  denunciation  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  theme  and  of  one  who  could 
introduce  it  to  English  readers. 
He  took  the  liberty  of  comparing 
Lord  Byron  with  Milton's  ••  Satan," 
rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter ; 
and  of  representing  him  as  an  imp 
of  darkness — 

"  Whom  we  have  learnt,  not  to  abhor 
merely,  and  execrate,  but  to  despise.*9 

Such  vehement  and  violent  opposi- 
tion was  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was 
unavailing.  The  publication  of 
"  Beppo  "  was  indeed  a  breach  of 
good  taste,  but  quite  as  worthy  to 
be  condoned  as  that  of  Moore's 
•'  Poems  by  Thomas  Lktie."  But 
the  success  on  one  hand,  and  the 
adverse  criticism  on  the  other,  urged 
Byron  to  a  far  bolder  flight  in  the 
same  direction.  Taking  for  his 
hero  •'  Don  Giovanni,"  a  personage 
already  well  known  in  European 
literature,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  central  figure  of  a  discursive 
poem — he  commenced  and  pub- 
lished the  first  portion  of  "  Don 
Juan."  It  appeared  anonymously 
in  1 8 1 9,  but  the  secret  of  its  author- 
ship was  a  secret  only  in  name,  and 
the  reviewers  almost  universally 
concurred  in  attributing  it  to  Lord 
Byron. 

They  also  concurred,  as  might 
be    expected,    in    denouncing   its 


moral  tendency,  and  9  vast  amount 
of  excited  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  once  arose.  Jeffrey,  while  lectur- 
ing Byron  upon  his  literary  faults, 
was  just  to  his  merits,  and  acquitted 
him  of  intentionally  corrupting  the 
public  mind.  *'  Blackwood,"  still 
implacable,  made  the  theme  a- 
vehicle  for  an  attack  upon  the  noble 
bard's  private  character,  and  carried 
personal  vituperation  to  such  an 
extreme,  as  to  call  forth  a  remon- 
strance (not,  however,  published  at 
the  time)  from  Byron  himself, 
hardened  as  he  must  then  have 
become  to  scathing  criticism. 
Other  and  less  severe  censors 
acknowledged  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  the  work,  its  cleverness  and 
pungency,  the  copiousness  and 
flexibility  of  the  language,  its  comic 
force,  humour,  boundless  fancy,  and 
ethereal  beauty.  They  perceived 
with  what  astonishing  effect  all  the 
moods  of  the  poet's  mind,  "the 
familiar,  the  brilliant,  the  sublime, 
the  affecting*  the  witty,  the  ludi- 
crous, and  the  licentious,"  were  re- 
flected, mingled  and  contrasted  in 
this  great  work.  John  Gait  summed 
up  the  general  impression  when  he 
said,  "  Strong  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  moral  tendency  of 
*  Don  Juan,'  but  iu  the  opinion  of 
many  it  is  Lord  Byron's  master- 
piece, and  undoubtedly  it  displays 
all  the  variety  of  his  powers." 

Byron,  from  the  first,  anticipated 
the  opposition  the  book  would  call 
forth.  Yet  that  did  not  deter  him. 
He  instructed  his  publisher  to  "keep 
the  anonymous,"  but  dclared  at 
the  same  time  that,  if  need  were, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  authorship.  He  de- 
fended the  morality  of  his  poem  by 
a  reference  to  what  had  tx  x  done 
by  and  forgiven  in  hi*  pi     <  rs 

among  the  great  masters  oi  nie 
ture.    "  If  you-  admit  this  prat 
he    8aid\    u  you    must   <     X 
Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shu 
Beaumont,  Fletcher, 


i 


ttVl 


/,'«*•  r//ii  tt  ml  Skt'tehr*. 


Mat 


thf   rbnrlrA   II    wrir»r»;  in  short, 

S  MirtlniiL'  of   IflO^t    who    |>HYf    wnt- 

tt'ii  he  fore  IVpe.  and  I'vi-ii  much  of 
Pope  himself. *'  Cltiirlv  h\  iliis  nrgii- 
niriii.  llit-  idijectiniis  on  tlit-  score 
of  molality  to  "  Khtii  diiAn  "  are 
removed  at  <»n«*«'.  The  amorous 
advt'iitun  -  of  tlit*  hero  Arc  really 
no  \\or-«'  tliim  tho-e  of  Falnt'itf, 
ntitl.  indeed.  tluk  halance  of  ini(|iiity 
is  n^iui^t  tin*  Litter.  as  the  more 
lioin  li-^siv  corrupt,  advanced,  and 
iih:in-ioneil  sinner  of  the  two  We 
hiv  not  without  hope  that  in  pro- 
cess «if  time  iIiiaii  inav  reform  and 
hr.-oMii'  respectable;  hut  FuUtatT, 
although  he  announces  his  intention 
to  li-iiw  otT  *•*<  k  and  live  virtuously, 
i«  too  tar  ^oiir  for  any  such  p  f-nnia- 
ti hi  Yet  i ho  irregularities  of  t  .e 
r.i;L*li«h  libertine  aro  pardoned  on 
ii'%>i<iiiit  of  hi*  humour  uini  an*  not 
judged  injurious  to  the  inoralitv  of 
r>'»-i«'r«  or  spectators.  Nor  do  wo 
think  tho  w.<M'  of  any  nf  the  other 
ehurui'ti  r>    m    our   old    dramas   oti 

liivoimt  of    tip'    \«TV  hl'OAil    idea*    of 

hutnour  tln\  entertained  Then*  cm 
ho  no  doitht  that  hud  such  a  poem 
»i  "  Poti  J  nan  "  been  published  in 
tho  reign  of  hli/al»oih.  it  would  not 
hive  *iood  nit  conspicuously  n*  an 
mini. -ml  production.  In  thf  da\« 
i<f  i'hiuici-r.  it-*  ino-t  li<(t  ntioii*  in- 
rid' nt  would  have  been  mendv  a 
'■  iihtv  j»*u*;  "  in   tho*%M  of  (*harlf*j 

I!.,    the    hep»'h    ilfsiilturv    intn^'ies 

wmil  i  hoe  •it'fined  venial  in  com. 
nan**, in  with  the  hardened  and  s\s- 

■  ■ 

tt-'iiaM/td  profligacy  around  him 

Whether  a  modern  pi*-t.  dealing 
w;'i  in  ••!•  ni  s  -ihjccta,  i-  justified  in 
g  »wig  l'4''k  to  the  coarseness  which 
the  •' i !-•  t« •  1 1 1  of  less  polished  age* 
rendered  pardonable,  is  another 
i|ii*"*lioit.  M\r«n  maintained  his 
Iigut  to  u-o  such  a  li-vn-i',  ntid  de- 
flap  I  that  a  socit-tv  hv  im  m«  .ms 
htii'.i!r*s  ill  iu  a<*l«.  nerd  not  U-  too 
fast  id  ioii»  iu  «|«otNah  It  it  r->r:  ;iin 
that  ileet  •luru  mav  lie  ii-rv  mi  per- 
ficial.  and  that  ni-  re  ibdicact  of  #• \- 
prttiiuii  i»  bo  guarantee  of  nioial 


sound  new.  At  no  time  sraa  the 
spirit  of  Rowdlrr  more  enercetic 
than  at  present ;  for  all  that  we  have 
popular  novelist*  who  deal  lanr*iy 
in  social  crimes,  and  unwholesome 
ideas  -and  wo  have  a  class  of  porta 
whose  still  greater  impurity  of 
thought  ik  no  accidental  quality. 
hut  ingr.iiiicd  in  tho  Tory  tissue  of 
their  minds,  —the  worship  of  Venus 
is  a  e reed  they  o|>only  advocate  arid 
tho  inoralitv  of  their  emission*  i*  in 

w 

aivordanoe  with  their  inspiration. 
'J'hero  i-«  no  intention  lie rv  fct  pa<« 
anv  opinion  as  to  the  merit*  «»r  de- 
merits   of  tho  contemporary    bar  J 

who  bings  of 

"The  ro»e->  and  raptures  of  Tic*-/' 

I  only  wi-h  to  o\|vre«s  my  convict  ion. 
that  had  ho  pi  »s*  oh  sod,  in  adtiiti«.»a 
to  hift  other  qualifications,  the  a;ift 
of  huiuoiir.  and  em  ployed  it  on  snrh 
a  theme  at  "  l>on  Juan."  he  would 
hive  produced  a  work  far  mors 
otTt'iioivo  to  propriety  than  that  of 
llvroii. 

Nothiii:*.  indei*«lt  could  lie  m^rs 
noiiiicioiis  than  the  principle^ 
iniely  vi-iled  Uneath  Uie  high. 
rl-iwti.  my  tit  10.  and  conovil«<l  ver- 
hia'j**.  of  Uie  prurient  rhap*odt*u 
of  our  day  who  have  earned  the 
name  of  :*  the  Me*>hly  School  of 
l'oetry  "  Far  more  Uian  Byron  at 
hi*  worst,  are  they  not  only 
puts,  hut  upholders  of  vice. 
opponents  of  virtue  and  religion- 
However  perverted  the  genius  of 
Hyroti  was  apt  to  become,  there 
were  alwuyn  flashes  of  purer  IW1- 
iniTH.  and  u older  irnpuUes;  with  the 
"  Kie-hly  >ehiKil.,<  on  the  contrary. 
ew-ry  coiireptioii  and  aapirauosi 
a«*»Miis  to  he  "of  the  earth,  earthy.* 
\\  hetievt-r  they  do  allow  themselvea 
to  <i|M»iik  plainly,  the  native  repul- 
**i\i'iie«»«  of  their  ideas  conies  out. 
Such  a  jwH'm  a«  Ko^etti's  "Jenny9* 
in  in  finitely  more  depraving  than 
aii\thin^  iu  **  l>on  Juan."  for  one 
ro4<«  >u  more  Uian  others,  that  it 
bring*  Uie  mirror  of  vice  to  our  rery 
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doors.  One  great  counteracting  in- 
fluence against  the  worse  elements 
of  Byron's  poetry  is  the  intense 
idealization  to  which  the  characters 
are  subjected ;  the  placing  of  them 
in  a  remote  distance,  and  giving 
them  attributes,  surroundings,  and 
conditions,  which  tend  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  ordinary  human- 
ity. The  bad  example  is  thus  too 
far  off  to  be  followed.  The  crimes 
of  a  Conrad  or  tHe  vices  of  a  Qui* 
beyaz  do  not  present  themselves  to 
us  in  a  form  that  makes  imitation 
possible.  "  Don  Juan  "  is  most 
dangerous  to  good  morals  where  it 
becomes  most  prosaic,  and  brings 
its  erring  characters  nearest  to  our 
own  level.  Yet  this  sinister  effect 
was  without  any  evil  motive.  Byron 
intended  to  speak  plainly,  but  with 
a  moral  purpose.  "  His  object  was,*' 
he  said,  "  to  remove  the  cloak  which 
the  manners  and  maxims  of  society 
throw  over  their  secret  sins,  and 
show  them  to  the  world  as  they 
really  are." 

Thus  he  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  making  the  world  worse ;  he 
simply  meant  to  show  us  how  bad 
it  actually  is,  and  his  philosophy 
gave  little  hopes  that  any  kind  of 
direct  teaching  would  induce  it  to 
become  better,  although  satire  and 
exposure  might  awake  in  it  some 
sense  of  shame. 

Although  more  objectionable  in 
treatment  and  expression,  "  Don 
Juan  "  is  essentially  no  more  im- 
moral than  any  other  of  Byron  s 
works.  It  only  represents  in  a 
-new  form  a  tendency  which  is 
visible  in  them  all.  M  The  Giaour," 
•'  the  Corsair,"  ••  Lara,"  '•  Mazeppa," 
"Manfred,"  "  Parasina,"  all  turn 
more  or  less  upon  misdirected 
passion  or  forbidden  attachments. 
Childe  Harold  is  in  character  no 
better  than  Don  Juan,  Manfred  is 
infinitely  farther  gone  in  moral 
corruption.  But  in  all  these  poems 
the  high  tragic  pitch,  the  mournful 
tone,  the  sublimity,  or  the  charm  of 


rapid  action  or  descriptive  beauty, 
tend  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
abstract  morality  of  the  theme.  Nor 
was  Byron  apt  to  neglect  poetical 
justice,  or  to  set  pictures  of  "the 
wicked  flourishing  like  a  green  bay- 
tree,"  before  us.  The  masterly 
portray er  of  the  lawless  and  deeply 
guilty,  he  did  not  palliate  their 
crimes.  He  never  attempted  to 
make  black  appear  white  ;  he  merely 
overlaid  it  with  gorgeous  hues, 
through  which,  however,  the  gloomy 
groundwork  was  ever  visible.  The 
creatures  of  his  creation  sinned 
and  enjoyed,  but  they*  also  suffered. 
He  did  not  spare  them,  they  did 
not  spare  themselves.  They  en- 
deavoured to  find  palliation  in  the 
idea  that  their  more  fortunate  or 
less  tempted  fellow- mortals  were 
equally  corrupt  at  heart;  but  this1 
could  not  avert  from  them 

"The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep 
despair," 

Which  oppresses 

"The  mind  that  broods  o'er  guilty 
•  woes." 

Their  lives  were  brief  and  mainly 
unhappy,  their  deaths  violent  and 
sudden,  uncheered  by  any  hopes 
for  the  future. . 

In  all  Byron's  works,  including 
"Don  Juan,"  there  is  apparent  a 
passionate  scorn  and  detestation  of 
everything  mean  and  hypocritical,  a 
hatred  of  tyranny  in  all  its  forms. 
The  spectaele  of  great  wrongs  and 
flagrant  abuses  inspired  him  with 
burning  indignation  which  spoke 
forth  in  words  of  transcendent  force 
and  power ;  for  the  more  petty  and 
despicable  follies  and  corruptions 
of  social  life  he  had  the  keen  arrows 
of  sarcasm,  or  a  half-jesting,  half* 
earnest  acquiescence.  Hypocrisy 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  attacks, 
and  he  was  so  struck  with  its  preva- 
lence that  he  believed  it  to  be  almost 
universal.    He  fell  into  the  mistake 
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from  which  another  great  writer  of 
this  century— Charles  Dickens — 
was  not  wholly  free,  that  of  suppos- 
ing that,  because  hypocrisy  often 
assumes  the  mask  of  virtue,  there- 
fore nearly  all  apparent  virtue  is 
merely  hypocrisy.  Byron  seemed 
scarcely  to  believe  that  any  true 
happiness  or  goodness  exists  in  the 
world,  yet  he  retained  a  noble  con- 
sciousness of  what  man  might  be. 
He  believed  that  a  necessary  pre- 
parative to  attaining  a  better  state 
is  to  cast  aside  the  chain  of  conven- 
tionalities, falsehoods,  and  shams, 
with  which  our  civilization  is  so 
mixed  up  ;  and  so  far  he  was  right. 
He  spoke  playfully,  yet  in  earnest 
praise  of  a  life  of  rural  simplicity 
like  that  of  Colonel  Boone,  the 
hunter  -  hermit  of  the  American 
backwoods,  who,  removed  from  the 
enervating  corruptions  of  cities, 


«< 


Lived  hunting  up  to  ninety." 


The  character  of  Don  Juan  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  strongly 
marked  and  intense  natures  of  the 
Byronic  heroes  in  general.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  company  who 
is  not  a  cynic  or  a  misanthrope,  or 
stained  with  guilt  -of  a  tragic  type. 
Of  such  force  of  will  as  we  see  in 
the  **  Corsair,"  or  '•  Giaour,"  there 
is  no  sign.  Juan's  errors  are  not 
of  a  violent  kind,  and,  so  far  from 
hating  the  world,  he  is  prepared  to 
take  and  enjoy  it  as  it  comes.  He 
is  surrounded  by  temptations  to 
which,  he  succumbs  in  the  most 
graceful  maimer ;  all  his  deeds  and 
adventures,  whether  in  love  or  war, 
are  unsoughtforand  unpremeditated 
— he  drifts  into  them  and  out  of 
them  again  with  apparently  as  little 
volition  as  a  piece  of  sea- weed 
floating  on  the  ocean.  He  arrives 
at  Haidee's  island  because  he  is 
cast  there  by  shipwreck  ;  he  leaves 
it  because  he  is  compelled  by  main 
force.  He  goes  to  the  Sultan's 
seraglio  because  he  is  led  thither 


as  a  slave,  and  there  takes  part  in 
adventures  which  are  forced  upon 
him  entirely  against  his  will.     His 
escape  thence,  of  which  no  account 
is  given,  seems  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  ex- 
perienced   Jack   Johnson    or   the 
astute  Baba,  than  of  the  hero  him- 
self, whom  we  next  find  acquitting 
himself  gallantly  in  "  the  imminent 
deadly  breach,**  because  chance  had 
driven    him,   as  it  were,    to    the 
cannon 's  mouth,  and  placed  him  in 
a-  position  where  bravery  was  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  policy.     In  all 
his  after   adventures  Juan  is   the 
same  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
seldom  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  bold 
and  prom  in eD  t  figure.   J  t  is  remark- 
able how  small  a  part  of  the  epie 
is  occupied  by  the  actual  sayings 
and   doings  of   the    hero    of  the 
story.     In  a  long  poem  of  some 
20,000  ltnepr  scarcely  a  dozen  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  actual  sayings 
and  doings  of  him  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  whole  ;  the  rest  is  de- 
scription, reflection,  digression,  or 
treats  of  the  achievements  of  others. 
The  libertinism  of  Don  Juan  is 
not  that  of  the  ordinary  libertine  of 
play  or  novel.     Nowhere  does  he 
figure  as  a  Lovelace.    .He    is   no 
resolute  and  systematic  betrayer  of 
innocence,  or  destroyer  of  domestic 
peace.     In  all  his  escapades  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  initiative  is 
taken  by  himself,  that  any  artful 
blandishments  or  subtle  diplomacy 
are  employed  on  his  side.     He  is 
not  the  original  conuptor,  but  only 
aids  m  the  further  depravation  of 
natures  already  corrupt.     Wherever 
he  goes  it  is  his  fortune  to  meet 
with  such  natures.    Julia,  Haidee, 
Gulbeyaz,  the  Empress  Catharine, 
are  all  women  whose  passions  are 
more  potent  than  their  moral  prin- 
ciples or  perceptions,  and  Juan  has 
but  to  show  himself,  to  snare  and 
be  ensnared.     Even  the  Duchess 
of  Fitz-Fulke  may  be  included  in 
the  same  category;  and  the  episode 
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with  which  the  poem  breaks  off 
abruptly  was  evidently  intended  to 
lead  up  to  some  love-adventure 
characteristic  of  the  hero.  Through- 
out the  book,  indeed,  the  female 
character  is  displayed  in  a  deeply 
disparaging,  if  not  odious  light 
From  long  residence  in  countries 
like  Italy  and  Turkey,  where,  at 
that  time,  there  was  everything  to 
lower  the  character  of  women  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  Byron  seems  to 
have  learnt  to  regard  them  with 
an  Oriental  contemptuousness,  as 
beings  childish,  if  not  soulless,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  sharing  the 
higher  aspirations  of  humanity. 
The  chivalrous  or  Western  ideas 
of  the  sex  did  not  enter  into  his 
views.  His  heroines,  are  in  no 
instance  heroic  in  their  firmness 
of  principle,  or  perseverance  in 
upholding  a  lofty  standard  of 
honour  and  rectitude.  They  are 
strong  only  through  their  passions, 
and  these  are  generally  perverted 
to  wrong  objects.  Such  as  are 
good,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  are  represented  as 
tame  and  spiritless.  The  fiery 
Gulnare  can  dare  any  perils,  per- 
form any  achievements  for  the  love 
of  Conrad,  while  his  meek  and 
neglected  bride,  Medora,  can  do  no 
more  than  die  of  grief.  Haidee,  in 
some  respects  a  beautiful  poetical 
creation,  is,  in  her  mental  and 
moral  condition,  as  dark  and  be- 
nighted as  the  Otaheitan  girl, 
Neuha,  in  "  The  Island." 

The  cynicism  of  Don  Juan  is  the 
best  antidote  to  its  immorality ;  for, 
though  there  is  often  a  tendency  to 
make  sport  of  our  better  feelings 
and  actions,  the  satire  is  more 
frequently  directed  against  such  as 
are  deserving  of  censure.  The  poet 
leaves  the  reader  to  draw  the  real 
moral,  whilst  he  treats  them  to 
plenty  of  mock-moralizing,  which 
is  a  covert  sneer  alike  at  the  base- 
ness of  the  world,  and  the  hollow 
precepts  by  which  such  baseness 


is  often  supported.  The  real 
meaning  is :  "  Men  do  this  and 
that  which  is  wrong,  and  this  is 
the  specious  philosophy  they  em- 
ploy to  excuse  their  acts."  We  are 
mournfully  conscious  of  the  bitter 
truths  contained  in  such  insinua- 
tions. We  cannot  but  own  that 
the  ideal  world  in  such  a  poem  as 
"  Don  Juan,"  faithfully  reflects  many 
features  of  the  real  world  in  which 
we  live.  Society  has,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  rather  improved  than  de- 
teriorated since  Byron's  time  ;  but 
would  there  now  be  found  no  scope 
for  such  t> atire  as  his,  were  it  attain- 
able ?  Is  there  no  excuse  for 
occasional  misanthropy,  no  neces- 
sity for  outspoken  revelations "  of 
evil  dotle  under  the  sun,  no  war- 
rant for  cynicism  and  unbelief  in 
at  least  human  institutions?  Alas ! 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there 
are  Don  Juans  and  Donna  Julias 
yet ;  nay,  even  Lambros  and 
Giaours,  however  changed  in  their 
outward  circumstances  and  modes 
of  action, 


« 


Such  people  never  die," 


as  the  poet  said  of  his  old  "  sea- 
solicitor."  What  is  still  worse,  the 
world,  while  its  code  of  respecta- 
bility condemns,  is  prone  secretly  to 
excuse,  nay,  even  to  admire,  at  least 
to  invest  with  a  romantic  halo,  the 
errors  of  those  who  do  wrong  in 
a  sufficiently  dazzling  and  spirited 
manner.  Does  not  the  conventional 
social  ban  placed  on  some  soiled 
Parisian  butterfly,  contrasting  with 
the  real  interest  Society  feels  in 
that  butterfly's  sunny  flight  and 
gaudy  plumage,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  fair  and  the  virtuous 
baste,  to  examine,  to  covet,  to 
possess  its  faded  glories  when  it  has 
fluttered  its  little  day — does  not  all 
this  teach  an  impressive  lesson? 
Are  there  not  men  courted  and  ad- 
mired for  their  dashing  and  brilliant 
way  of  expending  fortunes  obtained 
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by  commercial  transactions  scarce 
a  whit  more  honest  than  Conrad 
the  Corsairs  process  of  scouring  the 
seas?  And  is  there  not  a  strong 
tendency  to  make  heroes  and  he- 
roines of  persons  in  high  life,  whose 
only  claim  to  notice  lies  in  the 
revelations  of  the  Divorce  Court  ? 

But  I  find  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Byron  I  am  growing  too 
Byrouic  in  my  sentiments ;  never- 
theless, I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
was  a  marked  unsoundness  in  his 
views,  a  deep  flaw  in  his  philosophy. 
It  is  tinged  too  much  with  the 
sombre  tints  of  his  own  peculiar 
and  unhappy  experience,  which 
shut  out  from  his  view  the  sunnier 
side  of  humanity.  He  drew  a 
general  conclusion  that  all  -was  not 
only  vanity  but  guilt,  because  he 
could  prove  particular  instances  to 
that  effect.  His  whole  argument 
and  defence  lay  in  "  such  things 
are  ;  "  but,  while  admitting  this,  we 
must  keep  in  sight  the  contervailing 
and  redeeming  circumstances.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  the  world  entirely 
bad  by  pointing  only  to  its  bad 
qualities ;  but  the  course  is  as  un-  # 
reasonable  as  to  judge  the  climate 
of  England  only  by  its  November 
fogs  or  January  frosts.  Human 
wrongs  and  crimes  and  miseries  are 
a  sad  leaven  in  our  life,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  believe  that  there  exists 
also  in  that  life  an  abundance  of 
compensating  virtue  and  happiness. 

No  great  poem  was  ever  more 
spontaneously  produced  than  "  Don 
Juan."  Its  irregularity  and  care- 
lessness of  construction  are  evi- 
dently not  the  results  of  concealed 
art.  It  was  a  pastime,  not  a  task. 
44 1  hate  tasks  ! "  Byron  was  wont  to 
declare,  and,  when  pressed  to  write 
a  grand  epic,  he  would  reply,  "  If 
you  must  have  an  epic,  there  is 
4  Don  Juan '  for  you. "  He  asserted 
that  he  had  no  plan  in  writing  the 
poem ;  he  had  only  materials.  It 
was  a  treasury  into  which  he  poured 
All  the  rich  stores  of   his    mind, 


of  his  fancy,  and  of  his  keen  ob- 
servation, just  as  they  arose,  and  it 
thus  became  a  complete  epitome  of 
his  versatile  genius. 

When  we  consider  this,  we  can- 
not but  regret  deeply  that  Byron  did 
not  concentrate  his  vast  powers 
upon  an  immortal  epic,  having  ail 
the  merits  and  beauties  without  the 
defects  of 44  Don  Juan."  He  might 
have  made  his  hero  a  young  man  of 
good  principles  and  romantic  tem- 
perament, setting  forth  upon  his 
travels  in  all  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of 
youth — a  latter-day  Quixote,  armed 
not  with  lance  and  buckler,  but 
with  a  well-filled  purse  and  letters 
of  credit,  and  a  sword  for  use  when 
required.  He  could  have  resolved 
to  right  wrongs,  to  annihilate  abuses, 
to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  to 
rectify  the  errors  of  the  world  in 
general.  In  doing  so,  he  would 
meet  with  a  long  succession  of  ad- 
ventures, perils,  and  temptations, 
from  which,  although  not  all  un- 
scathed, he  might  have  emerged  with- 
out serious  damage.  The  huge  pano- 
rama of  life,  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  scenes  light  and  dark,  mean  and 
majestic,  would  have  lain  open  be- 
fore him,  and,  after  a  long  and 
varied  pilgrimage,  he  might  at  last 
have  returned  home  with  some  of 
his  expectations  fulfilled,  some  ex- 
ceeded, but  more  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  shattered  illusions,  a  some- 
what sadder,  and  decidedly  a  wiser 
man. 

By  some  such  plan  as  this 
44  Don  Juan1'— without  clashing  with 
4'  Childe  Harold/'  which  is  really 
not  narrative  at  all,  but  descriptive 
and  reflective — could  have  been 
made  more  worthy  of  Byron,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  his  readers. 
All  the  beauties  and  sublimities 
might  have  been  retained — the 
descriptions  of  the  shipwreck,  of 
the  Greek  island  and  its  inha- 
bitants, of  the  splendour  of  the 
Turkish  seraglio,  of  the  siege  of 
Ismail,  of  the  journey  to  England! 
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of  "  Norman  Abbey "  and  its 
aristocratic  inmates.  The  same  wit 
and  humour  and  powerful  satire 
might  have  enlivened  its  pages,  and 
given  all  the  more  force  by  con- 
trast to  its  higher  poetic  qualities. 
But  such  regrets  are  vain  ;  what 
is  written,  is  written ;  and  "  Don 
Juan,"  as  it  stands,  is  indeed  a 
masterpiece.  "  Childe  Harold," 
"Cain,"  and  "Manfred"  are,  of 
course,  more  lofty  and  sustained  in 
sublimity;  his  other  poems  have 
other  special  excellencies,  and  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  but  "  Don 
Juan  "  is  a  monument  of  Byron '-s 
powers,  good  and  bad.  It  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  genius  in  every 
line,  in  every  beauty,  in  every  blot 
No  other  writer,  however  highly 
gifted,  could  have  produced  exactly 
its  parallel,  because  the  peculiar 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  the  character  and  career  of 
Byron,  and  of  Byron  only.  In  the 
hands  of  another  the  subject 
might  have  been  in  some  respects 


more  worthily  treated,  but  it  must 
inevitably  have  lacked  that  pecu- 
liar tone  and  fibre  which  make  it 
unique,  and  give  it  a  charm  which 
its  worst  faults  cannot  take  away. 

Let  us,  therefore,  extract  from 
this  great  work  all  that  is  good,  and 
beautiful, and  true,  leaving  the  dross, 
the  alloy,  the  baser  ingredients  to 
baser  minds.  And  let  no  man  at- 
tempt .to  -continue,  to  complete,  or 
to  imitate  this  epic,  or  even  provoke 
odious  comparisons  by  using  a  form 
of  verse  which  Byron  has  made 
his  own  as  surely  as  Butler  has 
the  Hudibrastic  measure,  and  as 
Burns  has  the  metre  in  which 
"Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook"  is 
written.  It  may  be  easy  for  many 
to  parody,  or  to  produce  isolated 
stanzas  equal,  or  even  superior  to 
some  of  the  more  carelessly-written 
in  "The  Don,"  but  they  can  no 
more  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the 
work  than  they  can  resuscitate  the 
mighty  but  erratic  genius  from 
which  it  emanated. 
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By  Still  WaUrt:  A  Ptory  for 
Quiet  Hours.  By  Edward  Garrett, 
Author  of  "  Crooked  Placet/'  Ac. 
London  :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. — 
This  is  a  moat  entertaining  story — 
one  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run. 
The  characters  are  few,  but  have  a 
marked  individuality  well  portrayed. 
The  great  charm  of  the  story  con- 
sists in  its  simplicity  — its  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  two  sisters.  Jane  and 
Tibbie,  are  perfectly  life-like,  while 
Cousin  Sarah  is  a  rare  and  exqui- 
site conception,  yet  quite  natural. 
The  whole  story  is  tinged  with  a 
religious  colouring  that  heightens 
the  interest,  and  the  purity  that 
characterizes  every  incident  renders 
it  highly  commendable  for  family 
reading. 


Germmn  Vnittrtilln:  A  Narrative 
of  Personal  Experience,  Ac,  pp. 
398.  By  James  Morgan  Hart. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  and 
Sons.  Ixmdon :  Sampson  Low, 
Mirston,  and  Co — This  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  in.  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  author'*  experience  of  student 
life  at  the  German  riiiveriitic*  he 
attended.  It  is  an  unpretending 
performance,  but  not  the  less  in- 
teresting and  instructive  on  that 
account.  ••  1  hail  th-nuuhout  but 
one  aim.**  say*  the  author ;  M  to 
communicate  fact*  and  impressions, 
from  which  the  reader  might  draw 
his  own  inferences." 

The  work  is  in  two  parts;  the 
first  is  confined  to  a  pergonal  nar- 
rative of  the  authors  ex|>crience, 
interspersed  with  many  shrewd  ob- 
servations; while  the  second  part 


is  devoted  to  general  remarks  on 
Universities;  the  professorial  sys- 
tem ;  comparisons  between  Ameri- 
can Colleges  and  English  and  Ger» 
man  Universities;  with  practical 
suggestions  for  carrying  out  the 
improvements  the  author  advocates. 
The  work  will  be  found  replete 
with  interest  in  both  its  parts,  and 
shows  the  author  to  be  a  close 
observer,  and  possessed  of  sound 
judgment 


Halfa-Doun  DtugkUn.  By  J. 
Masterman,  author  of  "  Fatal 
Error,'*  Ac.  S.  King  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 1875. — This  is  a  capital  story, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  stories 
msde  up  of  domestic  incidents,  that 
arise  so  naturally,  and  are  worked 
out  so  artistically,  as  to  combine  the 
charm  of  novelty  with  the  freshness 
of  every-day  life.  There  is  no 
straining  after  effect,  no  sickly  sen- 
timent, no  torturing  of  fancy  to 
pile  up  sensational  unrealities,  and 
no  lurking  or  suggestive  impurities. 
On  the  contrary,  the  work  is  purs 
and  healthy  throughout,  as  well  as 
highly  interesting. 


Caltndmr  of  Treasury  Papm  1702- 
1707.  Preserved  in  Her  Majesty's 
Public  Record  Office.  Vol.  III. 
Prepared  by  Joseph  Redington. 
K*q  .  one  of  the  Assistant  Keepers 
of  the  Public  Records.  London : 
Ixmgman  6  Co.,  and  others— These 
paperi.  which  extend  over  the  early 
year*  of  the  rrign  of  (Jueen  Anne, 
contain  a  vast  amouut  of  most  va- 
luable  and  interesting  information 
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embodied  in  petitions,  letters,  and 
reports,  Ac.,  sent  to  the  Treasury, 
and  having  reference  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  matters.  The  documents 
are,  in  fact,  of  a  most  miscellane- 
ous character,  and  throw  consider- 
able light  on  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment during  the  years  embraced  in 
this  volume.  The  preface  has  been 
carefully  prepared.  It  amply  and 
clearly  indicates  the  richness  of 
the  contents.  We  notice  that  in 
those  days  a  very  parsimonious  and 
shabby  spirit  presided  over  the 
Treasury,  and  actuated  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  which  is  now  known 
as  "  national  honour,''  and  "  public 
faith,"  was  then  unknown. 

This  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  Queen  Anne 
did  not  consider  it  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge the  pecuniary  obligations 
contracted  by  the  Government  of 
King  William,  of  "  glorious  mem- 
ory." "  The  principle  that  'the king 
never  dies,'  does  not  appear  to 
have  applied  to  the  debts  of  the 
kingly  office,"  observes  Mr.  Red  in  g- 
ton,  "for  many  claims  left  unpaid 
by  King  William  the  Third  were 
declined  to  be  liquidated  in  Her 
Majesty  8  time.  And  if  the  arrears 
due  to  the  Crown  were  not  paid  up, 
there  appears  to  have  been  small 
chance  of  petitioners  ever  getting 
what  was  due  to  them.  The  mi- 
nute *  no  fund  for  this,*  was  but  a 
poor  answer  to  a  legitimate  claim 
on  the  Government."* 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  widow  of 
the  gallant  Captain  Miediah  Brown- 
ing, who  commanded  ftie  Montjoy, 
that  broke  the  boom  and  brought 
relief  to  famishing  Londonderry, 
applies  for  payment  of  nine  years' 
arrears  of  her  pension  of  £60  a 
year  settled  on  her  by  King  William. 
"  The  response  to  this  relict  of  as 
brave  a  man  as  Ireland  ever  pro- 


duced, who,'*  says  Mr.  Redington, 
'*  volunteered  to  risk  his  life,  and 
lost  it,  for  the  succour  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  will  hardly  be  considered 
generous.  Its  terms  are :  4  To  be 
paid  so  much  a$  it  due  in  y*  Queen's 
time:  "f 

We  have  a  petition  of  a  Captain 
Peter  Deleval, who  had  been  awarded 
a  pension  of  3«.  (yd.  per  day,  for 
wounds*  received  in  the  late  wars, 
and  to  whom  arrears  of  £344  16*.  6d. 
were  due.  He  prays  to  be  paid,  but 
the  following  is  the  minute  of  my 
Lords  of  the  Treasury :  "  17  June, 
1702.  No  fund  for  this."  Such 
was  the  way  in  which  honest  claims 
were  met,  while  vast  estates  and 
immense  wealth  were  conferred  on 
Court  favourites  and  followers. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  lighthouses  on  the  Irish 
coast,  we  have  some  interesting 
particulars  .  It  appears  that,  prior 
to  1704,  there  had  been  six  light- 
houses in  Ireland,  but  in  that  year 
they  had  been  reduced  to  two,  which 
were  very  inefficiently  maintained. 
"  Coals  burnt  in  a  grate  were  used 
to  produce;  a  light.  The  fires  from 
these  were  occasionally  put  out  by 
the  rain,  or  the  smoke  arising  from 
them  obscured  the  light, '  so  that 
they  were,  at  times,  of  little  use. 
They  had  to  be  blown  up  by  a 
smith's  bellows."  The  Earl  of 
Abercorn  had  a  grant  in  connection 
with  these  lighthouses,  but  it  was 
inadequate  to  maintain  them,  and 
on  surrendering'jt  he  received  J63,000 
compensation.  J 


The  Soul :  Is  it  in  its  own  nature 
immortal  ?  An  Essay.  By  a  Lay- 
man. London,  Elliot  Stock,  181 5. — 
Wfe  cannot  say  that  this  work  is  a 
valuable    contribution    to   psycho- 
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logim!  literature,  because  the  author 
doe*  not  even  pro  fen*  to  treat  his 
MiihjiNrt  an  a  pflyehologist,  but  him  ply 
to  Ij*n4!  )ii*t  views  on  the  authorita- 
tive tea<-hmg  of  the  Old  and  New 
'IVntantrntH.  This  is  bin  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  wh.ch  he  claims  full 
liberty  to  interpret  for  himself,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  thin  right  under* 
Uk<*4  to  demonstrate  a  series  of 
proposition*  which,  taken  together, 
f»r in  hia  theory  of  the  soul  and  its 
future  domination.  We  mav  sum- 
inanxc  his  theory  thus : — 

Adam,  the  limt  man,  was  created 
with  ampacity  for  immortality,  both 
a*  to  funitf  and  toul ;  and  wm  con- 
stituted the  federal  head  of  mankind. 

Placed  in  a  state  of  probation  or 
trial.  Adam  binned,  and  thereby  for- 
feited or  lout  his  immortality  — be- 
<umc  mortal  both  in  body  and  soul. 
"  The  curse  of  death  descended 
upon  him." 

Kvrrv  descendant  of  Adam.  ev«-rv 
soul  born  into  the  world,  in.  in  virtue 
of  a  federal  relational) ip  to  Adam, 
horn  in  Kin,  and  with  a  toilful  nature ; 
hence  every  soul  ih.  in  its  own 
nature,  aa.inoitaJ  as  the  body. 
•  That  immediately  after  "  the  fall  " 
of  the.  first  parents  of  mankind  **  a 
precious' promise  of  redemption  was 
iinide."  in  fulfilment  of  which.  "  Uie 
redemption  of  siuners  was  wrought 
out  by  Christ." 


'  But  in  the  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  men  shall  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  and  will  be  punished 
according  to  their  deserts -some 
with  few,  others  with  many  stripes. 

Hence,  the  dogma  of  the  ever- 
lasting duration  of  future  punish* 
ment  is  untrue,  and  equally  so  is  the  m 
supposition  res  per  ting  the  final  or 
ultimate  blessedness  of  all  mankind. 

As  no  man  during  his  short  pro- 
bation in  this  world  can  live  so  aa 
to  merit  everlasting  liappiness  in  a 
future  state,  those  ••  who  inherit 
eternal  life  will  do  so  by  virtue  of 
their  interest  in  Christ'* 

ThuM.  the  greatest  punishment 
the  soul  can  endure  is  to  participate 
in  the  mortality  of  the  body— anni- 
hilation. **  The  wicked  shall  be 
dtttroyd ;  both  soul  and  body  shall 
lie  dratrtnf^d  in  hell :  the  wicked  are 
compared  to  chaff  which  shall  be 
burnt  up."  Such  is  the  theory  of 
our  author :  but  that  it  is  inconclu- 
sive in  many  respects  we  need  not 
stop  to  point  out.  He  is  only  in  a 
half  sense  Calvin  is  tic  when  he  de- 
clares ••  that,  whereas  future  punish- 
merit  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
dements  of  the  sinner.  Salvation  ia 
all  of  grace."  The  doctrine  of 
"election  and  reprobation**  ffoea 
somewhat  further  than  this,  and  ia 
altogether  more  thorough* 
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The  statistics  of  crime  present 
serious  matter  for  reflection.  Gov- 
ernors and  their  subordinate  officers, 
prison  chaplains  and  boards  of  super- 
intendence, are  expected  by  society 
at  large  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  all  whom  the  laws 
consign  to  their  custody — but  to 
work  reformation  in  their  habits, 
and  train  them  to  cease  to  do  evil, 
and  learn  to  do  well. 

In  many  cases  their  labours  have 
produced  marked  results  for  good ; 
in  others,  the  morally  dead  men  and 
women  of  society  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  curative  process  yet 
discovered ;  and,  when  they  leave 
prison  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
they  will  return  to  it  with  an 
accumulation  of  offence  and  pun- 
ishment, and  so  proceed  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  wear  out  their  miser- 
able but,  upon  the  whole,  not  very 
uncomfortable  lives.  The  daily 
average  of  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  England,  in  1873,  was  9,620 ; 
that  is,  8,445    male  convicts,  and 


1,115  females.  A  number  of  these 
were  certainly  of  the  hopelessly 
depraved  class,  but  the  majority 
were  open  to  reformation. 

Common  sense  and  experience 
point  out  that  those  who  make  a 
home  of  the  convict  prisons  and 
the  ordinary  gaol,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully isolated  in  some  moral  lazar- 
houae,  or  in  a  special  department, 
and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  labour ;  and  for  those  who 
have  only  fallen  and  are  not  lost, 
society  should  provide  steps  for  them 
to  graduate  through  back  into  ordi- 
nary life.  In  this  direction  there  is 
great  room  for  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate benevolence  and  public  effort. 
Befuges  for  discharged  female  con- 
victs and  ordinary  female  prisoners 
from  the  gaols  are  essential — such 
institutions,  and  discharged  prison- 
ers' aid  societies,  do  solid  work.  To 
the  efforts  made  in  this  direction, 
and  the  fact  that  want  of  the  ordi- 
nary necessaries  of  life  is  not  fre- 
quent, we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
fact,  that  criminals,  as  a  class,  are 


*  The  Fifty -eeoond  Baport  of  the  Inspectors-General  on  the  General  State  of  the  Prisons  of 
Ire'and,  1873.  Presented  to  both  Homes  of  Parliament  by  oominand  of  Her  Majesty. 
Thorn,  Dublin,  1874. 
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not  upon  the  increase.  Crimes  of 
violence  decrease,  and  larceny 
and  drunkenness  supply  the  major 
portion  of  the  populace  of  the 
gaols  and  convict  prisons. 

Such  is  the  position  of  this 
matter  in  England,  and  happily  in 
Ireland  the  picture  is  not  darkened 
in  any  exceeding  or  unexpected 
degree. 

Crime  is  decreasing  in  Ireland ; 
the   dreadful   offence  of  murder  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  cases  as 
compared  with    former  years,  and 
agrarian  offences  become  perfectly 
exceptional;  yet  Ireland  is   some- 
times startled  by  the  appearance  of 
a  great  criminal.  Such  was  the  ca«e, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  when  a  sub- 
inspector  of  the  Royal   Irish   Con- 
stabulary was  proved  guilty  of  the 
murder  of   a    bank   clerk    left    in 
charge   of  a   branch   bank    in   the 
absence  of  the  manager,  in  order 
that  he  might  rob  the  bank,  which 
he  did.    The  ca*e  presented  feat ures 
of  great  enormity  ;  the  bank  clerk 
and    the  inspector   were  on   terms 
ot   friendship,   and   the   crime    was 
p»»rp-t rated  with  great  savageness, 
and  in   broad  dav light.   The  unfor- 
ttinate  clerk  Has  in  an  inner  office 
deporting    the   ca»h- boxes   in    the 
safe,  the  inspector  wa«  looking  on 
at  the  operation  of  his  friend,  when 
he    drew  nut   a   hedge-knife,  which 
he  Lad  concealed  on  his  p-rsmi  lor 
I  he  ptirpnue,  and  which   he  h:id  pre- 
pared  bv  tilling   the  hollow-  handle 
wiui    had,    to   give  weight    to  the 
bin  a  and  rut   down   the   \ictiui,  to 
make   certain   that    hi*    life  was  ex- 
II'  el  :  *  e  Mib»«  quentlv  drove  n  de*k 
file  through  his  ear  into  hm  brain  ; 
and.  ail  trm  rarhartty  gnne  through 
with  »tendme«s  and  di  liberation,  he 
to.ik  g-1  i  and  bank-note*  from  the 
safe    tii   the  amount    of   neve?it«*en 
or  i-i.: Ii teen  hundred  pound*.  ai»d  re- 
tirrd     from    the    pre'iiisra    without 
any  ri"ticr.ihle  precipitation. 

Tir«  dr*  aiiful  eient  gave  siviety 
a  ih^k,  anJ  su»2»ic:uii  was  »low  to 


attach  itself  to  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  peace,  but  when  it  did  no- 
thing was  omitted  to  secure  a  con- 
viction ; — his  ingenuity  hsd  baffled 
direct  detection,  and  the  evidence 
at  the  inquest,  and  the  trials  at  the 
assizes,  to  which  he  waa  brought, 
wan  altogether  circumstantial ;  and, 
perhaps  in  the  end  his  conviction 
waa    due    to    a    theatrical    device 
introduced    in    the    evidence,    and 
which  would  have  given  ground  for 
error  if  his  subsequent  confession 
had   not    removed    all   doubt  a.     A 
considerable  amount   of  unscrupu* 
I  out*  and  vulgar  ability  was  employed 
against    him,   or    what    nasaes   fur 
ability   in   the    provincialized   con* 
dition  of   the   Irish   bar;   but   al! 
efforts  would  have  availed   a*   no* 
thing  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  a 
man    not  unpopular,  and  not    dis- 
cs teemed  bv  his  fellows  in  the  public 
service,  and  about  whom  a  previous 
jury  had  divided,  when  the  help  of 
the  sensational  drama  was  called  in. 
The  prisoner  had  given  to  the  police 
the  suit  of  clothes  he  wore  on  the 
day  of  the  murder;  the  money  stolen 
from    the  bank    had    been    found 
hidden  away  in  a  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  vicinity   of  which 
the   prisoner   had   been  seen,    and 
the  wespon  was    found    also;    the 
identification    of   the    monev 
complete  ;   the   weapon,  of  coui 
was  not  prtitcd  to    be   the   actual 
weapon,    but    was    the     supposed 
wea|H»n.     In  this   state  of  fact*,  a 
|m>1  iceman  named   O'Neill,  exactly 
the    height  of   the    prisoner,   and 
x^rr  much  of  his  make  and  appear- 
ance,  wa.i   dressed  in    the   clothe* 
which   the   prisoner   had   given   to 
the    police,   and    which   were    his 
bevoud  a   doubt,    and,  so  dressed, 
wa«  proluced  on  the  witness  table, 
snd  suddenly,  on  a  aigii  fmm  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  cirew  out  the 
wtnpon   reddened  with   blood,  and 
flourished   it   and  struck   out   with 
it  ;  and  then  out  of  (xtckrts  of  the 
suit  which  the  prisoner  had  given. 
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we  repeat,  to  the  police,  produced 
the  stolen  money  which  had  been 
identified.  This  exhibition,  novel  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  said  to  have  im- 
pressed the  jury  more  than  all  the 
tirades  to  which  the  prisoner  had 
been  subjected,  but  of  the  injustice 
of  the  proceeding,  we  imagine,  therer 
can  be  no  second  opinion.  This 
singular  case  appears  in  the  report 
under  the  heading  Murder,  and 
the  year  as  a  simple  figure.  In 
the  table  three  other  cases  stain 
the  year  ;  but  how  many  other 
cases  or  events  are  so  curtly  dealt 
with  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

The  inspectors,  however,  found 
more  space  for  comment  on  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  "  M'C,"  aged 
eighty  years,  who  had  lain  in  Tyrone 
gaol  for  three  years  and  upwards, 
under  contempt  of  court.  The 
old  man,  a  respectable  freeholder, 
had  sold  a  portion  of  land  ;  his 
solicitor,  who  happens  curiously 
enough  to  be  sessional  Crown 
solicitor  for  the  county,  wished 
the  old  man  to  allow  him  to  take 
up  payment  for  the  land  (having 
eaten  him  up  with  coats),  which 
the  prisoner  was  advised  not  to 
do;  the  result  was  an  attachment 
for  contempt  of  court  was  had — a 
writ  rather  easily  had  in  Ireland — 
and  the  old  man  was  thrust  into 
gaol,  and  passed  three  years  in  it, 
partly  at  the  public  expense,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  solitary  con- 
finement, and  worked  by  a  former 
governor  on  the  crank-pump  like 
a  felon.  The  Inspector-General 
states :  ••  The  prisoner  informed  me 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  give 
up  all  property  and  documents 
which  were  then  in  the  possession 
of  bis  attorney.  His  case  appear- 
ed to  me"  (Charles  P.  Bourke, 
Inspector- General)  "  such  a  peculiar 
one,  that  I  thought  it-  right  to 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  secretary  is, 
I  am  informed,  in  communication 
w  ith  the  solicitor  who  procured  the 


attachment  against  this  prisoner." 
The  man  memorialized  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  exercising  authority 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, he  then  memorialized  the 
Home  Secretary  against  this  grave 
outrage,  and  he  (Mr.  Cross)  ordered 
inquiry,  and,  pending  this,  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  always  of  publie 
advantage  when  hon.  Members,  and 
such  men  as  Lord  Lifford  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  condescend  to 
details,  and  drag  public  offenders 
in  the  professions  to  light. 

The  Irish  Prisons'  Report,  with, 
appendix,  extends  to  515  pages  of 
letter-press  and  tabular  forms.  We 
think  it  is  clearly  made  out  that 
crime  is  vastly  on  the  decrease  in 
Ireland  within  the  last  twenty  years 
— a  decrease  out  of  proportion  to 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
rapid  decrease  of  the  population. 
The  criminals  of  all  classes  in  the 
gaols  of  Ireland,  in  the  month  of 
January,  1851,  numbered  10,084, 
and  in  the  same  month  in  1873, 
they  numbered  2,477 ;  and  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  criminal 
commitments  throughout  the  year 
was  equally  remarkable,  the  aggre- 
gate being  half  the  number  in  the 
year  1872  that  they  were  in  1852  ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
severity  of  the  law  and  the  magis- 
tracy has  not  lessened  in  the 
interval,  or  the  vigilance  of  the 
constabulary,  though  it  certainly  is 
unique  to  see  stalwart  men  armed 
with  rifles  of  the  newest  pattern, 
and  sword  bayonets,  hunting  pick- 
pockets, and  engaged  in  giving 
drunkards  the  benefit  of  warm  cells 
to  recover  aud  become  sober  in. 

The  Irish  Constabulary  is  very 
doubtfully  constitutional.  It  is 
armed  and  disciplined  as  rifle-corps, 
— it  is  paid  out  df  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
annual   Mutiny  Act, — it  is  bound 
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to  its  standard  by  pay  and  pension; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  this 
question  will'  engage  public  and 
ministerial  attention,  and  when  it 
cannot  be  postponed  in  the  face 
of  awakened  public  opinion.  Per- 
sons are  found  to  exclaim  against 
the  Irish  Constabulary,  because 
they  do  not  detect  crime;  but 
they  fail,  we  imagine,  not  from 
want  of  zeal,  but  simply  because 
crime  does  not  exist  to  fee  detected, 
— the  gaols,  and  education,  and  in- 
crease of  wages,  and  a  general 
diffusion  of  home  comforts,  in  some 
small  degree  superior  to  those 
which  obtained  in  1852,  have  drilled 
crime.  Mr.  Thomas  Oarlyle  sends 
regiments  out  of  existence  to  a 
surprising  extent.  The  past  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  prisons'  system 
gives  great  encouragement  for  per- 
severance in  the  same  direction, 
and  justifies  the  warders  and  officials 
of  the  county  prisons  in  asking  the 
boards  of  superintendence,'  and, 
failing  them,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, their  employers,  to  consider 
their  position  with  a  view  to  amend* 
ingit.  As  matters  now  are,  if  a 
prisoner  incapacitates  a  male  or 
female  official  of  an  Irish  gaol — 
and  such  things  have  occurred  and 
may  again  occur — there  is  no  ade- 
quate compensation  present  or  per- 
spective for  the  maimed  officer,  so 
that  be  or  she  becomes  a  burthen 
on  their  friends,  or  on  society,  as  a 
pauper.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very 
creditable  state  of  affairs,  and  is  a 
very  harsh  construction  of  the  fule 
between  employers  and  employed. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  this  class  of  persons  shall  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  Irish 
Constabulary  of  similar  grades,  and 
have  their  compensation  for  injuries 
and  pensions  allotted  in  the  same 
certain  way;  by  this  means  the 
gaols  will  become  purged  of  worn- 
out  and  inefficient  officers,  and 
their  place  will  be  taken  by  young 
*nd  energetic   men,  who  will  be 


capable  of  carrying  out  disciplinary 
reform.  Every  encouragement  ought 
to  be  given  for  the  introduction  of 
useful  labours  in  the  Irish  gaols, 
—shot  drill,  and  fanning  the  wind 
with  fanners  of  the  treadmill,  is 
not  useful  in  any  sense.  In  what- 
ever small  degree  it  is  possible, 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  ought 
to  be  considered,  and  every  prisoner 
ought  by  his  labour  to  be   made 

Ky  a  quota  of  the  expense  of  bis 
ing  and  safe  keeping.  Efforts  in 
this  direction  are  to  a  great  extent 
as  yet  experimental,  but  the  experi- 
ments are  made  in  a  judicious  course, 
and  must  in  the  end  be  successful. 
The  great  obstacle  in  Irish  prisons 
is  the  mixing  up  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment, of  short  sentence  and  long 
sentence  prisoners :  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  labour  of  short  sentence 
prisoners  remunerative,  except  in 
the  very  crudest  employments,  such 
as  stone-breaking,  for  sale  to  road 
contractors,  for  macadamising  pur- 
poses ;  but  nevertheless,  the  effort  in 
all  possible  cases  ought  to  be  made 
to  introduce  industries,  a  knowledge 
of  which  to  the  prisoner  may  be  of 
use  in  enabling  him  or  her,  when 
discharged,  to  earn  their  livelihood 
by  honest  means. 

In  Wakefield  gaol,  in  1840,  the 
practice  of  weaving  matting  and 
mats  from  cocoa-nut  fibre  was  in- 
troduced as  an  experiment,  and  it 
has  succeeded ;  very  considerable 
amounts  have  been  realized  by  pri- 
son labour.  Various  other  gaols 
have  followed  the  example ;  and  in 
Ireland  it  has  been  taken  up,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  warmly 
and  successfully  in  Belfast  gaol, 
and  more  recently  in  Tyrone  gaol. 
In  the  latter  the  governor  has  been 
met  by  a  curious  but  not  up-Irish 
difficulty,  the  want  of  customers; 
now  this  arises  mainly  from  igno- 
rance that  the  best  material  is  used 
— that  the  best  article  is  always 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  that  the 
most  careful  attention  is  given,  and 
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no  pains  spared  in  making  tbe  best 
article.  Nothing  discouraged,  how- 
ever, the  governor  has  gone  on, 
and  he  is  in  a  condition  to  ezeeute 
orders  for  cocoa-nut  carpeting  and 
mats  to  a  very  consi  erable  amount ; 
but  the  endeavour  in  the  Irish 
prisons  ought  to  be  made  to  work 
upon  material  of  native  growth. 
There  is  abundance  of  coarse  wool 
to  be  had  in  all  the  seaboard  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  and  a  ready  market 
for  common  plaids,  blankets,  and 
coarse  cloth,  coarse  linen,  and 
stocking  kuittiug;  though,  per- 
haps, the  latter  industry  is  doomed 
to  give  place  to  the  machine,  as 
hand-sewing  has  to  the  innume- 
rable imitations  and  improvements 
of  the  original  sewing  machine. 

In  Tyrone  prison,  stockings,  the 
work  of  the  female  prisouers,  though 
of  course  only  in  small  quantities, 
can  be  had  as  good  and  as  cheap, 
considering   the  quality,   as   those 
for  which  Balbriggan  was  famous, 
and    so  we  opine  it  would   be  in 
other  Irish    prisons    if    attention 
wan  directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
governors  and   boards  of  superin- 
tendence.     If    industries,     actual 
and  useful,  both  in  prison  and  out 
of    prison,  were    introduced,    and 
the  law  so  amended  as  to  allow  of 
piece-work    sentences,   much   good 
would  result.    A  pamphlet  on  this 
latter  subject   has   been  issued  by 
the  Howard   Association.     A  sug- 
gestion of  this  nature  was   made 
by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(Whately)  to  Earl  Grey,  in  1832, 
but  it  remains  still  in  the  reg  on  of 
good   intentions,  and   must   so  re- 
main until  some  member  of  either 
House   takes   it   up   and  works  it 
out.      A   recent   Prison   Congress, 
held  in    Middle  Temple  Hall,  and 
the  conference  of  the  visiting  jus- 
tices, assembled  round  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  approved  of  the  plan :  here, 
we  believe,  the  matter  rests;   but 
for   how   long  ?      Piece-work    sen- 
tences would  give  encouragement 


for  industry  and  discipline  to  in* 
dustry;    but  no    permanent  good 
will  be  effected  by  anything  which 
is  learned  in  prison  unless  it  be  of 
productive  use,  and    easily  called 
into  requisition  in  the  outer  world. 
All  productive  labour  taught  ought 
to  have  a  view  to  ultimate  use.    It 
is  in  this  respect  that  cocoa-nut 
fibre  industry  fails ;  the  best  weaver 
of  it  in   matting  or  carpeting  in- 
side the  prison  walls  cannot  find 
either  loom    or    material  outside, 
and  his  knowledge  is  of  no  practi- 
cal use ;   it  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  industry  dealt  with  some  native 
material    easily    obtained    and    of 
ready  sale.    Straw-palliasse  making 
and  straw-mat  making  might  be  a 
useful  employment,  whilst  noways 
interfering  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  of  working  up  the 
foreign  fibre,  which  is  not  to  be 
had  retail  in  any  county  town  in 
Ireland;  and  to  imagine  a  prisoner 
obtaining  it  from  the  sellers  in  Bel- 
fast and  Liverpool  after  bis  release, 
when  he  is  flung  back  upon  home- 
lessness    and    want,  is  simply  to 
dream.     Knowledge,  to  recommend 
itself,  must  be  useful, — so  far  as  the 
prisoners  themselves  are  concerned, 
they  might   as   well   be  employed 
learning  Persian  ;  but  the  industry 
is  a  vast  reform  on  tbe  old  do- 
nothing   systems    of   prisons,   and 
worse  than  nothing  discipline  which 
subsequently  came  into  vogue. 

The  cell  system  has  been  found 
to  fail  in  tbe  United  States,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
most  useless  and  baneful  day  spent 
in  an   Irish  prison  is  Sunday ;   of 
course  tbe    chaplains,    good    easy 
men,    go    through    their    formula, 
but,  after  this  is  done,  the  prisoner 
is  locked  in  to  brood  over  his  own 
thoughts.     Perhaps  not  evenly  en- 
lightened, perhaps  not  commend- 
ably  good,  little  or  no  useful  read- 
ing is    provided ;    and   surely,   in 
the    mulitude    of  magazines    and 
newspapers,  some  might  be  selected 
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sufficiently  unsectarian  not  to  give 
priestly  offence,  and  at  the  same 
time  inculcate  sobriety,  honesty, 
and  labour.  Prisoners  would  be 
more  manageable  if  this  defect  in 
the  system  was  removed,  and  it  is 
quite  useless  to  insist  upon  educa- 
tion being  carried  on  in  prisons 
whilst  it  is  continued. 

The  chaplains  surely  might  be 
entrusted  to  feed  their  own  flocks 
with  literary  pabulum,  worldly  and 
useful  in  the  world,  in  books  of 
travels  or  history,  or  a  standard 
story  even,  though  a  romance,  would 
not  be  a  bad  supplement  in  a  pri- 
soner's estimation  to  a  dull  sermon 
or  a  morning  mass.  If  such  were 
served  out,  we  believe  Sunday  would 
pass  in  the  cells  of  Irish  gaols  more 
usefully  than  it  does,  or  is  likely  to 
do ;  while  the  prisoners,  one  and 
all,  watch  for  communications  of 
no  very  useful  character  from  their 
neighbours  in  the  cells,  and  keep 
warders  continually  on  the  alert  to 
detect  infringements  of  the  rule  of 
silence,  which  is  in  itself  very  much 
a  barbarity,  and,  like  all  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  entirely  useless. 

In  1872,  1,602  males  and  368 
females  were  convicted  by  juries  at 
assizes  and  Quarter  sessions  through- 
out Ireland,  mainly  of  petty  as- 
saults, larceny  from  the  person, 
and  misdemeanours;  in  1873,  the 
numbers  were  respectively  1,544 
and  387.  By  summary  jurisdic- 
tion the  convictions  in  1872,  in- 
cluded 14,324  males  and  10,283 
females;  in  1873,  these  numbered 
respectively  16,476  and  11,732,  the 
males  had  increased  2,152,  and  the 
females  1,434;  the  summary  con- 
victions were  92  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  convictions  in  1873 :  in  this 
number  5,453  males  and  4,321  fe- 
males were  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness only. 

How,  then,  does  crime  upon  the 

whole    decrease    in    Ireland?      It 

must   be    ascribed    to  the  innate 

virtue  of  the  people,  acted  upon  by 


social  improvement  in  respect  to 
wages  and  employment.  The  de- 
crease of  prisoners  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  During  1873,  the  ave- 
rage daily  number  of  female  pri- 
soners in  custody  in  two  of  the 
county  gaols  was  3,  in  three  4,  in 
two  5,  in  three  gaols  6,  in  three 
gaols  7,  in  three  prisons  8,  in  two 
9,  and  in  one,  Meath,  it  was  so 
low  as  2.  The  daily  average  num- 
ber, omitting  fractions,  of  males 
in  Drogheda  and  Carlow  gaols, 
was  10,  and  Leitrim  and  Fer- 
managh gaols  16 ;  in  Queen's 
County  18,  in  Longford  20,  in 
Clonmel  22,  in  Roscommon  and 
Sligo  23,  in  Meath  24,  in  Clare 
25,  in  "Waterford  county  and  city 
gaols  26,  and  in  Kilkenny  28, 
during  the  whole  year  1873. 

In  Donegal,  Longford,  Meath, 
and  Queen's  County  county  gaols, 
there  were  periods  of  the  year 
1873  when  no  female  prisoner  was  in 
custody ;  in  the  gaols  of  Carlow,  Lei- 
trim, Louth,  Drogheda,  and  West- 
meat  h  but  2,  and  in  three  gaols  3. 
In  five  jurisdictions  the  female  pri- 
soners numbered  as  low  as  4,  and 
in  four  others  5  and  6  respectively, 
during  portions  of  the  year  1873. 
The  male  prisoners  also  in  some 
gaols  were  at  periods  very  few.  In 
Drogheda  gaol  the  number  of  male 
prisoners  was  reduced  to  2,  and  in 
Carlow  to  4,  in  Leitrim  and  Queen's 
County  county  gaols  to  7,  during  a 
portion  of  1873  ;  in  two  other  gaols 
the  male  inmates  were  occasionally 
reduced  to  8  and  9.  Yet  Ireland 
is  virtually  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  law,  and  is  vir- 
tually beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Constitution, — though  exceptional 
legislation,  a  matter  in  no  way 
creditable  to  statesmanship  of  our 
day,— which  boasts  so  much  of  its 
enlightenment  and  courage. 

We  consider  drunkenness,  says 
the  Inspector-General,  is  a  main 
source  and  cause  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land.   We   desire  to  draw  special 
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attention  to  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  county  and  borough  gaols 
for  that  vice  since  1867,  when  they 
numbered  only  6,645,  while  in  1869 
they  reached  7,034 ;  in  1869, 7,510 ; 
in  1870  they  rose  to  8,963 ;  and  in 
1873  they  had  increased  3,129  over 
the  number  in  1869. 

We  imagine  adulteration  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  in  the  houses  of 
entertainment  mostly  frequented  by 
working  men  is  a  main  cause  of 
this  increase;  a  little  attention  in 
that  direction,  and  a  few  convic- 
tions and  substantial  penalties, 
would  bring  the  number  within  the 
former  limit,  and  place  the  offence 
in  the  decreasing  scale.  It  has 
been  found  that  vast  quantities  of 
rock  spirit,  sold  for  cabinetmakers' 
purposes,  has  been  in  all  these  years 
imported  into  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
it  is  retailed  by  grocers  and  hard- 
waremen,  and  sold  largely  to  pub- 
licans. In  innumerable  instances 
men  have  been  affected  with  the 
fury  of  drunkenness  by  drinking 
one  glass  of  what  is  called 
whisky,  which,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  was  some  adulterated  stuff 
calculated  to  destroy  health  and 
life,  and  really  prompt  to  sudden 
exhibitions  of  temper  and  crime. 
There  is  really  no  use  in  possess- 
ing good  and  wholesome  law  against 
liquor  and  food  adulterations  if 
they  are  not  put  fully  and  impar- 
tially in  force.  Ireland,  we  fear,  is 
sadly  behind  in  this  respect.  If  it 
were  not,  we  imagine  the  offence 
of  drunkenness  would  not  be  on 
the  increase.  The  New  Licenaing 
Act  may  have  its  effect,  but  we 
have  indicated  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
endeavoured  to  be  drawn  by  the 
summary  tribunals  between  men 
victimized  really  under  the  influ- 
ence of  poison  and  men  drunk. 

Numerous  cases  are  set  out  in 
the  tabular  form  contained  in  this 
report,  p.  15,  in  which  it  appears 
the  same  individual  has  been  con- 


victed from  thirty  to  forty  times, 
and  in  another  case  from  131  to 
140  times  ;  and  there  is  one  case  on 
the  record  from  which  it  appears  the 
same  individual  was  convicted  and 
imprisoned  280  times — this  unhap- 
pily eminent  person  was  a  woman. 
In  the  year  1870  another  female, 
perhaps  the  same,  had  reached  283 
convictions;  in  1871,  300  convic- 
tions ;  in  1872,  318  convictions. 

In  1873,  three,  women  appear  to 
have  been  credited  with  accumulated 
convictions  numbering  respectively 
239, 263,  and  325— a  dreary,  dreadful 
record.     Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
it  was  elicited  on  an  inquest  held 
in  Tyrone  county  prison,  that  some 
of  those  reckless  women  are  the 
most  correct  of  prisoners ;  they  obey 
the  most  strict   discipline  without 
a  murmur,  and  follow  the  labour  set 
before  them  with  painstaking  regu- 
larity, and  refrain  from  ill  language. 
Surely  such  persons  are  not  irre- 
claimable!    But  what  hope  is  for 
them,  when  the  instant  they  pass  the 
prison  gate  released,  having  fulfilled 
their  sentence  and  satisfied  the  law, 
they  are  homeless,  foodless,  money- 
less, friendless,  no  one  to  take  them 
honestly  by  the  hand,  no  resource  but 
to  travel  once  more  in  the  old  way  of 
sin — no  one  to  encourage  the  steadi- 
ness they  have  acquired  in  the  cell 
It  is  all  idle  to  talk  about  religious 
precepts  and  examples  to  houseless 
men  :  cold  and  hunger,  temptation 
comes  the  way — and  temptation  will 
triumph.    Even  with  clergymen  and 
other  esteemed  professors,  there  ia 
a  hard  and  brittle  side  on  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  affinities  and  du&iea, 
and    to    poor    ignorant   people    i 
must  be  admitted  temptation  comes 
with  vastly  increased  force  after  they 
have  first  fallen  away,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred.     Society  at 
large  might  protect  itself  by  taking 
humane,  precautionary  steps  with  the 
delinquent,  who  has  discharged  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  ia  sent  out 
into  the  highways  of  life  again ;  such 
persons  are  ainned  against  when 
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society  does  not  help  their  amend- 
ment, and  leaves  them  no  refuge,  no 
resource  except  sin  and  a  gaol- 
Table  numoered  7  in  tbe  report, 
is  worth  extracting;  it  exhibits  with 
great  accuracy  the  state  of  crime 
during  the  periods  1872-73. 

Sentence  or  Death  and  Phial 
Sisvitudb. 


Death        ...  4 

Penal  servitude  for  life  S 

Above  15  years  2 

15  years  and  above  10  3 

From  7  to  10  .  H 


M.    r. 

1*73. 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


1M72. 
0 
0 

4 
5 
9 


1 
0 
0 
0 

4 


7  years 
ft  years 


.  76     34     66     37 
.  H5     13     48     3? 


lHl     54  133     74 


236 


207 


But  one  male  and  one  female  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  Ireland  in  tbe 
year  1872,  and  in  1873  no  female 
was  so  sentenced  ;  perhaps  there  is 
no  other  population  in  Europe  of 
the  same  number,  of  which  the  same 
report  could  be  made.  The  sex, 
the  age,  »tate  of  education,  and  re- 
ligious profession  of  the  prisoners 
is  set  down  in  elaborate  and  care- 
fully prepared  tables,  and  may  be 
consented.  Of  33,804  persous  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  1873,  20,iK>9 
were  male  and  12,9&>  females,  and 
10  males  and  9  females  of  the 
number  were  under  ten  years  of 
age ;  and  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  1,063  males  and  270 
females;  above  sixteen  years  to 
twenty-one  years,  the  numbers  re- 
spectively stood  4,140  and  1,407; 
from  tmenty-one  years  of  age  to 
thirty, the  uumbers'wcre  8,279  males 
and  5,680  females;  and  from  tbe 
ages  of  thirty-one  to  forty  -one,  4,01 4 
males  and  8,2i4  females ;  from  forty- 
one  years  upaards,  8,234  and  2,310 
reepeitively  ;  and  in  the  ahole  table 
only  166  males  and  15  females  are 
set  down  as  of  sgea  not  ascertained. 


This  condensation  may  supply  tbe 
idea  of  tbe  scrupulous  exactness 
with  which  prison  returns  are  made, 
the  labour  of  whieh  rests  with  the 
prison  clerks,  a  class  of  men  in  the 
main  fit  to  discharge  any  ordinary 
counting-house  duties,  and  who  are 
serving  tbe  public  for, on  the  average, 
about  two- thirds  of  the  wages  of 
an  ordinary  Engliah  mechanic ;  of 
course,  this  is  a  condition  of  affaire 
which  cannot  last.  The  educational 
attainments  of  the  prisoners  in  1878, 
whose  numbers  we  have  given,  ia 
as  follows:— 


Read  and  write 
Head  imperfectly 
Knew  spelling 
Knew  alphabet 
Wholly  fllitrrate 
Not  ascertained 


1873. 
Males.    Females. 
10,194         3,021 


2,U4 1 
623 

6,650 
14M 


2.793 
360 

6,413 
60 


Total      .    20,969      12,935 

It  ia  most  desirable  that  every 
prison  school  should  be  placed  in 
connection  mitb  tbe  National  Board 
of  Education,  and, as  has  been  before 
observed,  that  prison  libraries  should 
be  established  ;  tbe  hooka  selected 
for  this  purpose  should  in  a  great 
measure  treat  of  useful  customary 
trades.  •'  W iids  Series  "  fulfils  our 
idea  on  the  subject ;  they  are  handy 
books,  full  of  useful  knowledge  on 
car)>entryv  masonry,  quarr)  tng,  cot- 
tage architecture,  and  such  like,  and 
may  furnish  useful  hints  to  trades- 
men even  who  are  subjected  to  pri- 
son discipline,  and  furnish  useful 
readings  to  others. 

The  following  tabular  form  sop- 
plies  a  religious  gauge  :— 

1*73. 
Mala*.  Females, 
rrotestant  Iriah  Church  2. 1  *»     1 ,447 
l*rvabytorisns  .  1,525        313 

Roman  Catholics  .  17.0*0  11,141 

Other  pn/eKMou*  •      .        33  2 

Nut  ascertained    .  133  32 


20.959   12,935 


>  -       - 


"  ia  tae  nssjriaf 
*  Msfavmsa*  t  Jess,  t 
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Juvenile  offenders  are  an  interest- 
ing class;  of  these,  in  1873,  Ire- 
land produced  84  males  and  8 
females  under  ten  years  of  age, 
and  -  984  males  and  178  females 
between  tbe  age  of  ten  years  and 
sixteen.  It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  ascertain  tbe  offences  of  the 
prisoners  whose  age  is  under  ten 
years ;  filching  an  egg  or  a  turnip 
has  consigned  no  few  to  prison. 

In  1878,  247  male  and  45  female 
juveniles  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
.Reformatories.  Now  this  Reforma- 
tory business  is  one  which  will  by- 
and-by  call  for  strict  investigation  at 
tbe  hands  of  the  taxpayers,  for  many 
really  good  and  humane  men  are  not 
indisposed  to  believe  that  it  and 
the  industrial  school  business  is  a 
huge,  pious  swindle — the  industrial 
school  business  especially,  where 
poor  infants  are  crowded  together 
and  fed,  to  make  profit  at  their  ex- 
pense by  devout  Koman  Catholic 
ladies,  who  present  the  appearance 
of  comfort  and  good  living,  while 
the  little  wretches  entrusted  to 
theirkeeping  show  ribby  and  stunted, 
and  only  learn  to  genuflect  at  the 
sound  of  the  clock.  When  these  un- 
fortunate children  come  of  an  age 
to  be  discharged,  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  world,  have  no  real  friends  in 
it,  all  their  relations  are  estranged, 
and  they  are  helpless  beyond  tbeir 
prison  gate  ;  if  females,  and  shipped 
off  to  the  United  States,  their  fate 
becomes  saddening  in  the  extreme, 
and  a  curious  satire  on  the  system. 
Tbe  Protest  ants  adopt  the  wise  plan 
of  sending  their  orphans  not  into  in- 
stitutions, but  into  families  where 
they  are  under  constant  useful  super- 
vision. Under  superior  direction, 
junior  Boraan  Catholic  priests  are 
found  to  beat  up  for  recruits  for 
these  establishments  with  great  per- 
severance and  unfailing  success,  in 
Dublin  they  are  remarkably  trium- 
phant. The  system  is  French,  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  offers  a 
premium  to  vice,  and  the  sooner 


Parliament  relieves  the  taxpayers 
of  it  altogether  the  better,  for  it  is 
neither  charitable,  nor  economical, 
nor  useful.  A  gentleman  of  great 
public  experience,  Mr.  David  Cun- 
ningham, of  Belfast,  has  dealt  very 
fearlessly  with  the  system,  consider- 
ing the  hedge  of  bigotry  and  ig- 
norance which  surrounds  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cloaked  and 
obscured,  and  made  to  present  itself 
in  pipe  clay  and  polish.  Experience, 
however,  confirms  the  fact  that  he  is 
right.  In  Roman  Catholic  hands  it  is 
only  a  system  which  would  gladly  ex- 
tend its  peculiar  religious  and  political 
opinions  into  unsuspecting  families 
at  the  Government  expense,  its 
hope  being  to  train  little  armies  of 
propagandists.  Mr.  Cunningham 
arraigns  the  system  with  irresistible 
fact  and  argument.  This  Prisons' 
Report  supplies  the  followingdetails: 
"  During  the  year  1878,  247  male 
and  45  female  juveniles  were  di- 
rected to  be  sent  to  Reformatories 
at  the  termination  of  their  gaol  sen- 
tences; nearly  one-third  of  these 
were  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  where 
tbe  increaseinthe  number  of  juvei.ile 
offenders  is  very  considerable." 

In  tbe  appended  tabular  form  it 
appears  that  County  Carlow  and 
Louth  sent  each  one  female,  and 
Donegal  not  one  either  male  or 
female;  the  reason  is  simply  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  magistracy 
are  alive  to  the  workings  of  the 
system,  and  less  swayed  by  influences 
at  work  to  promote  it. 

The  parents  of  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  juvenile  offen- 
ders committed  to  gaol  in  1873  were 
then  living;  and  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  the  Inspectors  observe,  is,  that 
only  18  males  and  8  females  of  the 
number  were  stated  to  be  illegiti- 
mate. Table  XX.,  page  28,  supplies 
the  details  of  education  of  the 
juveniles  on  commitment  in  1873. 
57  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  nearly 
46  per  cent,  of  the  females,  of  this 
class,  could  read  more  or  less  per- 
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fectly ;  of  these,  41  per  cent,  of  the 
males  and  nearly  18  per  cent,  of 
the  females  could  also  write.   Their 
religious   professions   are.  given  as 
follows:  Irish-Church  Protestants, 
82 ;  Presbyterians,  23 ;  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, 985 ;  other  professions,  1 ; 
not  ascertained,  1 ;  90  per  cent,  of 
the  males  and  95  per  cent,  of  the 
females  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
report  then  observes,  that  in  1873 
there  was  no  escape  from  any  of 
the  gaols  in  Ireland,  and  congratu- 
lates the  service  on  the  fact  that, 
since  the  passing  of  this  30  aud  31 
Vict.,    chap.    118,    the    gaols   are 
relieved  of  the  custody  of  lunatic*, 
who  are  at  once  to  be  committed 
(section  10)  to  the  district  asylums, 
committals  of  such  persons  to  gaols 
the    Law    Adviser  of    the    Crown 
having  declared   to  be  illegal;  the 
warrants  being   mandatory  on   the 
keepers    of    asylums    to    receive 
them. 

In  the  course  of  1874,  in  one  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  district  asylums, 
a  lunatic  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  an  iron  poker,  and  availing  him- 
self of  an  opportunity,  smashed  in 
the  head  of  another  lunatic  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated.  An 
inquest  was  held,  and  the  coroner 
committed  the  lunatic  to  the  county 
gaol,  where  he  remained  a  month, 
watched  incessantly  night  and  day 
by  the  warders  :  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
warrant  was  obtained  to  transmit 
him  back  to  the  asylum,  where  he 
perpetrated  the  act,  and  at  the  assizes 
he  will  be  handed  over  to  the  gaol 
authorities  and  tried.  This  round- 
about system  with  a  lunatic  may 
have  its  use,  but  it  is  ill  to  use  it.  The 
man's  distorted  imagination  was  that 
he  was  the  Pope,  and  his  business  to 
kill  devils ;  he  had  happily  disposed 
of  one,  he  declared,  but  had  an  in- 
finite number  to  deal  with  still.  The 
Pope,  though  sane,  has  something  of 
a  similar  idea,  no  doubt,  when  he  re- 
garda  the  condition  of  the  domains  of 


the  Church,  and  the  lamentable  posi- 
tion assumed  towards  him  by  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  dietary  of  the  prisoners,  and 
prison  expenses,  form  the  next  sub- 
ject of  the  report.  The  dietary 
of  the  prisons  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  differ  in  some  serious  re- 
spects, whilst  the  classification  of 
prisoners  is  much  the  Bame. 

1.  Dietary  of  prisoners  whose 
term  of  imprisonment  shall  not 
exceed  one  week.  Class  1,  males- 
breakfast,  8oz.  meal  in  stirabout, 
and  half  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  din- 
ner, 14  oz.  bread  and  1  pint  vege- 
table soup  (or  buttermilk).  Class  2, 
females — breakfast,  7  oz.  meal  in 
stirabout,  and  half  a  pint  new  milk ; 
dinner,  12  oz.  bread,  three  quarters 
pint  vegetable  soup  (or  buttermilk). 
Class  3,  males  and  females  under 
fifteen  years — breakfast,  5  oz.  meal 
in  stirabout,  and  half  a  pint  new 
milk ;  dinner,  not  less  than  8  oz. 
brown  bread,  and  1  pint  vegetable 
soup ;  supper,  4  oz.  brown  bread. 

2.  Dietary   for  prisoners  whose 
term  of  imprisonment  shall  exceed 
one    week,   for    untried    prisoners 
who  do  not   maintain   themselves, 
and  pauper  debtors.    Class  1,  males 
— breakfast,  8  oz.  meal  in  stirabout, 
and  half  a  pint  of  new  milk;  din- 
ner, 14  oz.  oread,  and  1  pint  new 
milk ;  supper,  6  oz.  bread,  and  half 
pint  new  milk.     Class  2,  females—* 
breakfast,  7  oz.  meal  in  stirabout, 
and   half  pint  new   milk;    dinner, 
12  oz.  bread,  aud  three  quarters  pint 
new  milk  ;  supper,  5  oz.  bread,  and 
half  a  pint  new   milk.      Class  3, 
males  and  females  under  fifteen — 
breakfast,   6  oz.   oatmeal,  and  half 
pint   new  milk ;    diuner,   not  less 
than  8  oz.  brown  bread,  and  1  pint 
vegetable  soup ;  supper,  5  oz.  bread, 
and  half  pint  new  milk. 

Potatoes  to  be  substituted  for 
bread  at  dinner  on  three  days  in 
the  week,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions:— Class  1,  3  lbs.  Class  2, 
2J  lbs.    Class  3,  2}  lbs. 
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Roman  Catholic  prisoners  on  the 
first  and  last  Wednesdays  in  Lent, 
and  on  Good  Friday,  receive,  in 
place  of  milk,  2oz.  molasses  at 
breakfast,  vegetable  soup  at  dinner, 
and  tea  without  milk  on  these 
dava. 

^The  meal  directed  in  the  above 
tables  to  be  used  at  breakfast  may 
be  oatmeal  or  mixed  meal  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  oatmeal  and  In- 
dian meal.  It  would  be  trouble- 
some to  prove  that  the  nutriment 
is  in  the  same  proportion ;  some- 
thing is  gained  by  the  mixture  on 
the  score  of  economy,  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendance  adopt 
the  mixture  system  perhaps  too 
generally  and  constantly. 

The  receipt  for  vegetable  soup, 
mentioned  in  the  dietary  scale,  and 
tea,  is  a  curiosity.  Soup :  add  to 
one  gallon  of  barley  water  8  oz.  of 
oatmeal,  blended  in  a  little  cold 
water,  2  lbs.  of  turnips  peeled  or 
sliced,  4oz.  of  onions  cut  small, 
and  as  much  salt  and  pepper  as 
will  make  it  palatable ;  when  boiled 
for  one  hour  it  is  fit  for  use.  Pars- 
nips or  carrots  may  be  substituted 
for  turnips.  The  tea  to  be  made 
with  half  a  pound  of  tea  and  one 
pound  of  sugar,  to  four  gallons  of 
water  and  one  quart  of  new  milk. 
Buttermilk  may  be  used  instead  of 
new  milk  once  a  day,  either  at 
breakfast  or  dinner,  if  the  surgeon 
approve  of  the  change ;  the  equiva- 
lent to  be  for  every  half  pint  of 
new  milk  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

Perhaps  in  all  these  cases  a  lac- 
tometer might  be  useful  at  the 
gaol  gale.  The  idea  recalls  that 
in  one  of  the  union  workhouses 
an  urchin  was  caught  fishing  in  a 
new  milk  vat.  The  circumstance 
drew  attention,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  angler  was  not  far 
astray,  several  trout  fry  were  dis- 
covered in  the  vat;  but  as  the  milk 
contractor  was  a  man  of  title,  and 
well  supported  by  religious  people, 
the  affair  was  hushed  up  after  the 


usual  Irish  blaze  of  newspaper  indig- 
nation. A  commonplace  man  would 
have  faced  a  jury  and  been  mulcted 
in  damages. 

The  dietary  above  described  is 
common  to  all  the  gaols  in  Ireland ; 
the  addition  of  supper  in  the  scale 
resulted  in  1863,  from  some  public 
comments  of  the  .writer,  which  influ- 
enced public  opinion.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the 
supper  added  to  the  scale ;  and  the 
inspectors  general  report  in  favour 
of  the  change,  and  add,  it  has  im- 
proved the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

The  following  is  the  dietary  of 
an  English  prison,  and  the  average 
cost  of  each  prisoner.  They  are 
very  numerous ;  hence  the  sum  on 
the  average  is  small,  but  the  ac- 
tual items  are  open  to  comparison. 
The  prison  referred  to  is  Coldbath- 
fields. 

Prisoners  are  divided  into  classes : 
1st  class,  those  sentenced  to  more 
than  two  months,  and  they  receive 
1st  class  fare ;  2nd  class,  committed 
for  less  than  two  months ;  3rd 
class,  those  committed  for  less  than 
a  fortnight :  the  latter  get  common 
fare,  and  no  animal  food  at  all. 

1st  class  food,  breakfast,  6j  oz. 
bread,  1  pint  cocoa;  dinner,  same 
quantity  of  bread ;   supper,   same 

?[uautity  of  bread;  dinner,  bread 
our  days  in  the  week,  meat  and 
potatoes,  three  days  soup ;  supper, 
bread,  1  pint  gruel.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  each  person  is 
£26  19*.  8i<£,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£   8.    d. 
Prison  diet  .        .        .    5  12     5} 

Clothing,  bed  straw    .        .17    2 
Medicine  .        .        .    0     MJ 

Wine 0    0  10 

Cooking,  washing  .  .017 
Fuel,  soap,  oil,  gas  .  .  1  17  11 
Stationery,  postage,  books  .063} 
Furniture  .  .  .  .04  11} 
Rent,  taxes,  water  .  .026} 
Officers' salaries  .  .  9  19  7} 
Pensions     .        .        .        .    0    7  10} 

£20    2  11} 
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£    $.    d. 

Brought  forward  .20     2  llf 

Support    of    prisoners    re- 
moved to  other  prisons    .     0    9  10} 
Removal  to  and  fro  for  trial     0    9  11 J 

0  5  0 
Repairs,  alterations  .  .295 
Contingencies  .        .110} 

Repayment  of  cost  of  build- 
ing ....     2  12     9| 

£2A  19     9) 

Few  matters  of  the  same  nature 
vary  so  much  in  expenditure  as  the 
cost  of  prisoners.  In  1870  the 
average  cost  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
county  and  borough  gaols  of  Ire- 
land was  £33  9*.  \0d. ;  it  has  since 
increased.  In  1872  the  arerage 
was  io4  14*.  3</.,  and  this  the  in- 
spectors general  ascribe  to  the  coat 
of  maintaining  large  unoccupied 
buildings.  In  Carrick-oo-Shauuon 
the  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner 
in  is 72  was  £81  lit.  4<f. ;  and 
in  Helfast  the  average  cost  was 
£16  2*.  \d ,  and  the  dietarv  was 
the  same,  the  difference  being  made 
up  from  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ments, the  fewness  of  prisoners 
iu  Carrick-on-Shannon.  The  fact, 
however,  supplies  an  argument  that, 
on  the  »core  of  public  economy,  pri- 
sons should  be  classified  and  con- 
centrated ;  but  there  is  seemingly 
no  intention  to  do  away  with  any 
of  the  county  prisons,  and  of  course 
the  staffs  must  be  maintained  in  a 
State  of  efficiencv. 

The  cost  of  bridewells  in  1M0,  in 
Ireland,  was  £10,634  4*.  loj. ;  in 
1873  this  item  was  £5,1139  10,.  l\d. 
Tet  in  mativ  counties  the  ins|iec- 
tors  general  observe,  the  bride- 
well keepers  are  moat  inadequately 
paid.  The  salaries  paid  to  07 
bridrwe!!  keepers  is  £M)  each;  in 
ten  cases.  £20  •  ach ;  in  20  cases,  £15 
each ;  and  in  six  cases,  only  £10  each 
si  jear.  Yet  the  bridewell  keeper 
nay  have  persons  charged  with 
capital  offences  in  his  custody. 

The  salaries  snd  allowances  to 
»rs  who  formed  the  staff  of  the 


Irish  prisons  in  1878,  amounted  to 
£45.922  7*.  IM.  The  staffs  are 
numerous  but  indispensable,  and 
the  men  who  compose  them  are  in- 
adequately paid,  considering  length 
and  fidelity  of  service.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols 
throughout  1873  was  seventv,  and 
in  this  period  the  average  value  of 
work  obtained  from  each  prison 
ward  was  £1  7*.  9at ;  in  1862  it 
only  amounted  to  16*.  Id.  Belfast 
shows  the  amount  of  £1)00  9*.  1</., 
obtained  from  prison  labour  in 
1870;  aud  in  1872,  £854  10*. 
In  Cork  county  gaol  the  amount  re- 
sulting from  prison  labour  in  1870 
was  £17  14*.  11</.;  £85  0*.  U. 
in  1872;  £105  19*.  6sf.  in  1873. 
In  Cork  county  gaol  the  amount 
received  from  work  of  prisoners 
was  £49  5*.  Od.  in  1878.  In 
Tyrone  county  gaol  the  amount 
realised  in  1872  was  £bl  15*.  5sL, 
in  which  gaol  the  industrial  labour 
consists  of  mat-making,  cocoa-nut 
carpet  weaviug,  stone  breaking, 
warping  yam,  and  oakum  picking; 
whilst  the  females  are  employed  at 
sprigging,  knitting,  sewing,  wash- 
ing, and  oakum  picking. 

On  their  last  round  of  inspection 
in  the  Tyrone  county  gaol,  the 
inspectors  general  discovered  the 
fact  that,  after  men  were  trained  to 
cocoa-nut  mat  making  and  cocoa 
nut  carj  et  weaving,  they  had  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  treadmill  and 
stonebreaking  shed  from  want  of 
custom  for  the  wrought  material, 
though  their  labour  was  skilful  and 
the  articles  made  of  the  first  qua- 
lity. In  the  face  of  such  difficul- 
ties, which  is  not  creditable  to  the 
local  public,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
make  profit  by  prison  labour ;  and, 
where  profit  is  not  maoe,  the  local 
public  must  very  much  ascribe  it 
to  themselves. 

The  inspectors  general.  Dr.  Leo* 

ts     .   C.B.,  and  the  Hon.  Cbariea 

F.       urke,  leave  nothing  untold  in 

report  on  which  information 
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is  desirable  on  the  subject,  and 
what  they  state  they  state  with 
clearness  and  precision.  For  the 
purposes  of  inspection  they  divide 
Ireland  into  a  northern  and  a 
southern  district,  and  each  visits 
each  in  every  alternate  year.  In 
the  course  of  inspection  every  gaol 
and  bridewell  in  Ireland  is  visited, 
and  every  prisoner  confined  in  these 
prisons  on  the  day  of  inspection  is 
Drought  under  review,  and  asked 
to  state  his  complaints,  if  any  ;  no- 
thing natural  or  unusual  is  omitted 
from  these  observations,  and  they  re- 
port both  to  the  local  Board  of  Su- 
perintendence and  to  the  Executive. 

We  believe  all  this  watchfulness 
is  required,  and  that  it  is  important 
to  the  public,  and  largely  useful  to 
those  more  immediately  interested ; 
it  prevents  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments, it  keeps  up  exemplary  disci- 
pline, and  it  satisfies  the  public  mind. 

No  place  where  persons  are  col- 
lected by  force,  or  by  voluntary  and 
self-imposed  vows,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  without  careful,  con- 
stant, and  impartial  investigation 
into  all  its  workings  and  minute 
inspection.  Prisons  were  myste- 
rious to  the  public  from  earliest 
time  ;  but  the  public  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  truth 
of  what  goes  on  within  them  nearly 
as  faithfully  as  if  they  were  the 
inspectors  themselves.  If  the  news- 
papers in  each  county  lent  their 
space  to  the  republication  of  the 
inspectors'  general  report  on  their 
local  prison,  much  good  would  re- 
sult ;  for  instance,  the  local  public 
would  come  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  to  know  why  prison  labour 
is  or  is  not  remunerative. 

The  counties  are  dealt  with  in 
the  appendix  to  the  report,  which 
practically  reports  on  each  county 
prison  in  alphabetical  order.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  see  in  some 
future  report  the  reports  of  the 
counties  classified  as  the  Prisons 
Act  classifies  the  counties,  for  it  is 
not  just  in  every  respect  to  treat 


first  class,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class  counties  in  the  same  region 
of  detail,  and  expect  equal  or  even 
equivalent  results.  Some  of  the 
observations  made  by  the  inspectors 
general  as  they  pass  along  are  de- 
serving of  quotation ;  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  go  through 
the  counties  in  detail. 

That  prisoners  under  long  sen- 
tences should  be  removed  to  a  cen- 
tral dep6t  (as  in  Scotland),  and  the 
other  prisons  to  be  licensed  accord- 
ing to  their  capabilities,  and  that  a 
uniform  code  of  rules  should  be 
established;  and  that  rules  appli- 
cable to  prisoners  committed  on 
attachment,  who  are  neither  debtors 
nor  criminals,  should  be  framed.  The 
best  protection  in  peculiar  cases 
will  be  to  make  the  persons  who 
sue  out  the  attachment  liable  for 
the  support  of  the  prisoner  so  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  prisoner's 
condition  of  life,  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary cost  of  a  prisoner  confined  in 
the  gaol,  and  to  make  the  attorney 
or  solicitor  suing  out  the  writ  per- 
sonally answerable  by  security  to 
the  sheriff  who  executes  it,  for  the 
same,  before  he  executes ;  the  prac- 
tice of  suing  out  writs  of  attach- 
ment may  otherwise  become  pre- 
valent, and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
Vice- Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  not 
sufficiently  circumspect  in  this  mat- 
ter in  his  decrees. 

The  offices  of  local  inspectors, 
the  Inspector-General  suggests, 
should  be  merged  into  that  of  four 
provincial  inspectors.  But-  this  is 
an  arrangement  which  the  counties 
would  not,  we  imagine,  willingly 
agree  to. 

A  prisons  Act  has  been  long 
promised,  and  is  much  wanted  for 
Ireland,  and  we  hope  the  present 
Government  will  grapple  with  the 
matter  in  an  enlightened  spirit.  If 
not  prepared,  however,  to  legislate, 
we  would  suggest  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  concerning  the  reforms  re- 
quired in  the  Irian  jun#on  system* 
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THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  MICHAEL  EDWARD 

HICKS-BEACH,  BART.,  M.P. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  family  of  Hicks  are  of  ancient  lineage — the  addition  of  the  surname 
of  Beach  having  been  assumed  by  Michael  of  Beverstone  Castle,  Glou- 
cestershire, the  second  son  of  Sir  Howe  Hicks,  on  his  marriage  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  only  daughter  of  William  Beach,  Esq.,  of  Netheravon, 
Wiltshire.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Sir  Ellice  Hicks,  who  was 
created  a  Knight  Banneret  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

For  distinguished  services  in  the  French  wars  three  fleurs-de-lis  were 

Quartered  in  his  arms.  When  under  the  command  of  Edward  the  Black 
'rince,  Sir  Ellice  captured  one  of  the  enemy's  standards  with  his  own 
hands.  From  him  descended  John,  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire,  who 
left  an  only  son,  Robert.  This  gentleman  settled  in  London,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  opulent  merchants.  He  left  three  sons ;  the  youngest, 
Sir  Baptiste  Hicks,  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  silk-merchant.  In  1612, 
he  erected  a  palatial  residence,  called  Hicks  Hall,  at  Campden,  in  Glou- 
cestershire; he  also  built  a  hospital,  alms-houses,  and  a  large  market 
house. 

Sir  Baptiste  Hicks  was  created  a  peer  by  Charles  the  First  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Hicks  of  Ilmington,  Warwickshire,  and  Viscount  Campden 
of  Campden.  On  the  death  of  the  Viscount,  the  peerage  according  to 
the  patent  passed  to  the  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Sir  Edward  Noel, 
Bart.,  who  was  created  Lord  Noel  of  Redlington,  in  1618.  The  peerage 
thus  left  the  male  line  of  descent. 

Sir  Baptist's  eldest  brother,  Sir  Michael,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh  ley.  He  purchased 
the  estate  of  Beverstone,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  William,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1619,  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Paget. 

Sir  William  died  in  1680,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  also  Sir 
William,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Henry  Co- 
ningsby,  and  died  in  1703,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters  surviving. 
Sir  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
Robert,  who  died  without  issue,  when  the  title  and  estates  passed  to  his 
cousin,  John  Baptiste,  Sir  William's  third  son,  who  also  died  without 
issue.  The  baronetcy  and  estates  then  reverted  to  his  cousin,  a  son  of 
Hotre  Micks,  of  Whitcombe,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Baronet's 
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third  son.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Browne,  and  had 
issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  William,  his  successor,  was  twice 
married,  and  died  in  1834,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married,  in 
1816,  to  Sir  Lambert  Cromie,  Bart. 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-nephew  "  whose  grandfather  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Beach,"  and  who  was  the  father  of  the  present 
Baronet.  The  late  Baronet  was  married  to  Harriet  Victoria,  daughter  of 
John  Stratton,  Esq.,  of  Farthinghoe  Lodge,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks-Beach,  in  1854,  as  ninth  Baronet. 
Sir  Michael  represented  East  Gloucestershire  in  Parliament. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Baronet  whose  portrait  we  give  waseducated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A,  1858,  ob- 
taining a  first  class  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Modern  History,  and  M.A. 
1861.  He  was  first  married  to  Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Henry 
Elwes,  Esq.,  of  Colesborne  Park,  Gloucestershire,  who  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Sir  Michael  was  subsequently  married,  September,  1874,  to  the 
Lady  Lucy  Catherine  Fortescue,  third  daughter  of  Earl  Fortescue.  Sir 
Michael  is  lord  of  the  manors  of  Netheravou  and  Quenington,  patron  of 
two  livings ;  is  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  Gloucestershire ; 
holds  a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  Royal  North  Gloucestershire 
Militia,  and  has  represented  East  Gloucestershire  in  Parliament  since 
1864. 

During  his  parliamentary  career,  Sir  Michael  has  paid  great  attention 
to  matters  relating  to  local  administration  and  taxation.  In  the  year 
1873,  he  presided  as  chairman  over  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
for  England,  and,  while  in  opposition,  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  discussion  of  the  Ballot  and  of  the  question  of 
University  Education  in  Ireland.  Between  1870  and  1874,  he  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  and  Benefit  Building  Socie- 
ties, and  in  that  capacity  held,  together  with  his  colleagues,  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  these  societies  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork. 

In  1868,  Sir  Michael  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  English  Poor 
Law  Board.  He  afterwards  became  Under  Secretary  to  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  now  most  ably  fills  the  onerous  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  administration. 

It  can  be  said  with  great  truth  that,  among  the  rising  generation  of 
public  men,  there  are  few,  indeed,  who  have  fairer  prospects  than  Sir 
Michael  Beach  of  attaining  the  highest  eminence  in  the  councils  of  the 
State.  Toung,  ardent,  and  laudably  ambitious,  with  great  natural  abili- 
ties highly  cultivated  by  study,  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  political 
life,  he  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  statesman,  and  possesses  all  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  deserve  and  command  success.  The  bias  of  his  mind 
is  eminently  practical,  aud  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  he  has  before 
him,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  judge,  a  brilliant  and  honourable  public 
career. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  Sir  Michael  evinces  great  aptness 
and  tact ;  a  ready  appreciation  of  what  is  required  ;  a  prompt  and  acute 
understanding,  with  a  manly,  hearty  earnestness  that  bespeaks  sincerity 
and  commands  respect  even  where  it  does  not  excite  admiration.  Whether 
it  be  in  parliamentary  debate,  in  answer  to  a  deputation,  or  where  much  is 
expected  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  he  always  shows  a  thorough  readiness, 
and  appears  familiarly  at  home  with  whatever  subject  he  handles.  During 
the  brief  period  he  has  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he 
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sent  Government  resolved  to  allow  tbe  Coercion  Acts  to  expire.  By 
doing  so  thej  might  have  obtained  a  spurious  popularity,  while  they 
pursued  a  course  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  had 
received  those  laws  as  an  irksome  inheritance  from  their  predecessors, 
and  the  responsibility  was  imposed  on  them  of  deciding  respecting  their 
renewal. 

As  all  competent  authorities  in  Ireland  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  salutary,  repressive,  and  deterrent  provisions  of  those  Acts  could  not 
be  suffered  to  lapse  without  seriously  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
country,  it  was  resolved  to  relax  their  stringency  as  far  as  could  be  pru- 
dently done,  and  ask  Parliament  for  a  renewal  of  such  parts  only  as  were 
deemed  indispensable.  In  this  spirit  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  was 
framed,  and  introduced  to  the  Commons  by  Sir  Michael  Beach  in  a  most 
effective  speech,  that  was  aptly  described  as  "  calm,  impartial,  and  con- 
ciliatory." 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  so-called  <(  patriotic  "  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  the  "  nationalists"  par  excellence,  were  determined 
to  adopt  factious  and  obstructive  tactics.  Sadly  in  want  of  some  tangible 
grievance,  something  should  be  done  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  flag- 
ging spirit  of  Irish  agitation.  The  Home  Bule  folly  has  been  well-nign 
played  out,  and  men  who  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  misrepresenting 
their  country  by  trading  in  seditious  teaching,  and  pandering  to  the  evu 
passions  of  an  ignorant,  credulous,  and  excitable  people  must  resort  to 
desperate  expedients  to  maintain  their  ill-acquired  and  precarious  position. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  opportunity  of  opposing  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill  by  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  would  be  neglected ; 
but,  however  natural  such  conduct  might  be  in  "  Irish  patriots,"  it 
certainly  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  members  of  the  late  Government, 
or  any  who  had  approved  of  its  coercive  policy,  would  turn  round  and 
oppose  the  very  measures  they  had  previously  supported.  Party  we 
kuow,  like  poverty,  leads  to  strange  companionship,  but  it  is  a  very 
unprincipled  partisanship,  totally  without  the  pale  of  honourable  party 
tactics,  that  leads  men  to  regulate  their  dealings  with  public  questions 
merely  by  the  consideration  of  who  proposes  them.9 

Besides,  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  in  reality  is  a  restorative  measure 
as  far  as  constitutional  rights  are  concerned,  for  it  largely  mitigates  the 
severity  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Gladstone  Government.  As  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared,  it  is  "  a  measure  of  necessity  framed  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation."    Yet  when  the  Bill  was  in  committee  some  member*  identified 


*  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  whose  mental  calibre  can  best  be  measured  by  his  renunciation 
"  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism,  and  the  adoption  of  those  of  Popery,*'  voted  in  1870,  when 
member  for  Huntingdonshire,  for  the  Coercion  Bill  of  the  Gladstone  administration  ;  riumissed 
from  the  representation  of  Huntingdonshire,  he  found  refuge  under  priestlj  auspices  in  the 
county  of  Westmeatb,  whose  "patriotic  "  electors  sent  him  to  Parliament.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  this  distinguished  senator  should  turn  out  a  virulent  opponent,  in  1875,  of  the 
very  policy  and  legislation  that  he  supported  in  1870. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  spoke  strongly  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the 
Arms  Bill  of  1856.  "Our  whole  experience  of  Ireland,"  he  said,  **  demonstrates  that 
the  country  cannot  be  safely  governed  without  some  restriction  in  the  possession  of  arms— 
a  necessity  arising  from  the  existence  of  secret  societies.  In  1846  the  exi  eriment  was  tried, 
and  the  result  was  that  public  auctions  of  arms  took  place  all  through  Ireland." 

This  extract  was  read  with  great  effect  by  Sir  Mi&iael  Hicks  Beach  in  the  course  of  one  of 
his  speeches  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  "  Irish  patriots,"  among  a  great  many  other  things 
that  they  treat  with  indifference,  are  utterly  regardless  of  consistency. 

42 
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with  the  lute  Government  joined,  on  several  occasion*,  in  the  faction*  ob- 
structive taction  of  the  Irndi  opposition.  The  progress  of  the  Bill  wai 
impeded  by  every  pot*«ible  device ;  and  although  it  had  been  moat  fully  dis. 
cuimed  first  on  its  introduction, n gain  on  the  second  reading aud  yet  again 
on  £<»ing  into  committee,  stdl  the  Op|ioaitioii  |ien»i»tcd  in  proposing  ob- 
structive amendment*,  consuming  valuable  time  in  useless  divisions,  and 
'•with  matchless  intrepidity  of  face*'  repeating  the  Mine  stale  platitudes 
over  and  over  again.* 

In  contending  with  this  irritating  opposition,  Sir  Michael  Beach  din* 
plsyed  great  forbearance  and  a  marked  depire  to  make  all  possible 
concessions  consistent  with  his  duty.  Even  a  hen  the  opposition  from 
being  factiou*,  became  ridiculous,  as  whi-n  the  Arintidea  of  Wnterford 
shouted  out,  "If  the  liberties  of  my  country  are  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
insolent  and  despotic  majirity,  those  liberties  shall  die  hard !  "  t  even  when 
such  ludicrous  extravagance  was  indulged  in,  ?»ir  Michael  maintained  an 
unruffiYd  equanimity,  and,  intent  only  on  meeting  every  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  details  of  the  measure,  freely  conceded  in  all  matters  thai 
did  not  interfere  with  or  tend  to  neutralise  its  essential  and  salutary  pro- 
vision*. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  thnt  the  Irish  members,  in  opposing  this  Bill, 
really  represented  the  true  fit* ling  of  the  country.  Their  factious  conduct 
in  Parliament  has  not  been  endorsed  or  seconded  by  any  responsive 
movement  in  Irelsnd  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
gentry,  landowners,  tanners,  and  industrial  classes  gen*  rally,  undoubtedly 
approve  of  the  measure.  Unlike  the  characterless  political  adventurers 
who    Bud    profit   in   demoralizing  agitations,  those  classes  have  a  deep 


*  To  iilwitratr  th<-  *|>irit  of  ennn  list  inn  in  wtiirh  the  Pe*re  IV«*rvmlioa  Bit!  was  frsm^t, 
we  mijr  briefly  enumerate  mine  «'f  the  |srtn*  ipsl  r<Mirv««iiHi*  by  whi'h  the  artjtnry 
eh*r*<-l*-r  an<l  n>crme  i4nnsen«-Y  »t  the  UloilatoM  law*  have  been  very  asstenslly  nu>  tinea 
sad  related. 

The  biiU  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ran  no  laager  set  anniRiarily  in  the  wr  <  f  cvrlain  "  Ti^m 
<>#•:.  o,  '  1  vr  r!«»e  |iul  •  ir-hou***  ■  it*  out  a*»ijcnirij[  rr*M->i  n,  while  the  claoae  thai  *aa 
dcn>'  u»<>d  a*  e*Ul<l  »i.if»^  f  urfrw  Uvi  bM  Bo  \Aw  in  the  prr«riil  Itfft. 

The  lav  cSVer*  of  thr  Cr»»n  r%m  no  losrrr  at  their  UiTrtinn  chaspr  th*  venae 
is  ctimina]  -'asm.  Police  d<*wu<-iliary  thju,  visit*  to  erarrh  U*r  ansadsriat  tbe  hoars  of  sicbt 
sir  ii-i  longer  lawful,  ami  arwtrbra  (<*  arwsi  assst  t«  rouduttad  sndor  respofiaiUe  |«rausal 
■ape t\  iiii'B  The  power  lirrriofiire  H'lclj  entrusted  t«  the  re  i 'est  auafUtrale,  of  g'SMiog 
or  rri-  Htiu*  lienors  to  caitj  aro»«  baa  1*^0  e&leodrd  t«  any  t*o  rea  ilrsl  manly  Biaxial  ratr** 
wh-.  it  ai  row  *r«i.t  <vr*iftratea  U\  rsrrv  anna  lo  ssjr  urra|-ier  of  an  axrirultursJ  he  Minx  ; 
w»iW  taw  tresi  *4  iasfgiiisaaiat  ft*  U»o  ■nlioanaid  |nwioaainn  of  atOM  u  tcducsd,  and  iLe 
p«bi«)-Tii«D:  1  f  tar    UUiur  «l«»li»b*-l. 

At-tie  all,  the  rifhl  M  the  wri«  of  Asses*  p  ■*■«■  baa  t»*n  r*rWtd,  aad  to*  pnw«r 
poo*  w«ii  \y  thf  authorities  of  arrrati**  Hiaafers  in  s  |«arlaiaae«i  diatrrH,  eier|4iii*  by 
or!  -  %r\  U-ie-tl  irofrm*  has  l*rn  aUodooed. 

Tb«  **  »•<•  aidoalflly  rrvst  aa>l  im|«irtast  MnclinritMtst  nf  nrr  nitilalinaal  bat  smsssry 
Uw<,  «n<t  th»  k|4nt  in  whwh  Vry  wrre  sm»Is  s**nrf«lh  tl.« *  n-M,  aa  ta-  ia««*brr  fur  Deere, 
Mr  <*.  L»  wi«,  obaerr**l.  "mii^U  a  <le«im  Ui  r*  -^SMi  a  »*  *tal  an  I  Moody  e*v|^  TW-« 
eotj  •■--!  it*  Ik  iaj  I,  "  )i«'l  !--■■  m -ir  id  so  Br  inl  of  wesan-aa  vr  tanlUti"n.  Tbet  haj  leva 
fnl  1  i.l.«tri|  an  I  rossi-lrr^l  with  fairtieas  and  esndiHir.  aan!  iW  limtrnaaest  bail  «b<'wn 
th«.r  WMirr,  whil#  makiftf  tK*  !i»  a  fervor  to  e»il-l<*r».  Dot  to  |ilaat  nny  ui 
id"*  n.  n*.  »■-*  »r  rvstrtriioo  os  th*  lil»rly  of  the  tat>s«rl  '* 

+  K<|uJI?  neb  «ss  Uh-  boa    s»ral«r  fee  Lis-efKk  o>asie,  wb< 


10  nVUred  *'  Tbia  taw  was 
tct  r.ri)  most  tnamirmtrni  |o  at.iay  |«^^/#,M  »|  |r*  vv  <aa  «r||  |v|Wvf(  *' |«)t  l**f»  was 
•!#•  a  aflrswfcW  jn*rmmt*r  l*eaws*  it  is^srfcred  with  wltat  was  s  ifin'oe  rt-jAr  !•■  -«j»'^ 
iraw    '      W«  asjawjass  a        t  iaat  ww  ant  beaw  of  •!  I  l«  s  divine  rifbl  U 

lsnl«.  '-•»-  atsaf  a>lbs 
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abiding  interest  in  the  ascendancy  of  law  and  order,  and  are  quite  prepared 
to  concur  in  legislation,  which,  however  exceptional,  none  but  the  evil-dis- 
posed have  cause  to  fear.  As  the  hon.  member  for  Carlow  county,  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  with  truth  and  spirit  declared  :  •'  It  was  the  murderer  who  felt 
restraint  and  coercion; — it  was  the  conspirator  who  looked  upon  these 
measures  as  coercive ;  and  it  was  the  dastardly  coward  who  tried  to  make 
others  so,  and  who  indulged  iu  writing  and  seuding  threatening  letters, 
who  complained  of  these  laws.  They  have  not  been  felt  as  coercive  or  as  im- 
posing restraint  save  by  those  who  wanted  to  break  the  law*,  and  there  was 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  necessity  of  their  continuance  than  the  fact  that 
they  were  believed  in  as  restraints.  To  the  welUdisposed  and  peaceable  . 
inhabitants  they  were  a  protection." 

There  is  no  class  in  Ireland  that  requires,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  pro* 
tection  which  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  is  designed  to  afford,  than  the 
farmers,  because  all  experience  proves  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
protection,  they  are  liable  to  become  the  helpless  victims  of  Ribbon 
conspirators.  A  reign  of  terror  paralyzes  the  action  of  the  ordinary  law, 
and,  even  when  men  may  not  sympathise  with  the  murderous  designs  of 
the  assassin,  the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  safety  renders  them 
passive — no  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  the  criminal,  nor  is  is  there  any 
disposition  to  volunteer  evidence  for  his  detection  and  conviction.  Thus, 
the  ordinary  law  is  completely  foiled,  a  demoralizing  terrorism  supersedes 
its  action,  and  when  such  is  the  cane  it  is  a  wise  and  merciful  policy, 
dictated  by  the  soundest  statesmanship,  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  of  a  repressive  and  deterrent  character.  In  one  of  the  many 
speeches  delivered  by  Sir  Michael  when  the  Bill  was  in  committee,  he 
alluded  to  this  point,  and  gave  a  very  forcible  illustration : — 

"In  considering  this  matter  they  must  take  into  account  something  more 
than  the  mere  catalogue  of  crime.  True,  ordinary  crime  had  not  been  very 
large  lately,  and  there  had  also  been  a  diminution  of  agrarian  crime;  but  they 
mnst  look  to  the  special  circumstances  of  crime  in  Ireland.  They  must  not 
only  consider  what  crimes  were  perpetrated,  but  whetlier  criminals  were  brougM 
to  justice  and  convicted.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  of  the  agrarian 
crime  committed  in  1874.  That  statement  showed  that  there  were  five  cases  of 
murder  and  one  of  attempted  m  urder.  J  n  one  of  these  cases  the  prisoner  had  not 
been  tried  when  the  return  was  made  up,  but  in  not  a  single  one  of  the  other 
cases  had  the  prisoner  been  brought  to  justice,  far  less  had  there  been  any  con- 
viction. And  why  was  that?  Because  evidence  could  not  be  procured  with 
respect  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the 
police  to  get  witnesses,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  come  forward  (hear, 
near).  In  one  case,  five  men  were  sitting  in  a  room  with  a  man  who  was  shot 
at  and  murdered,  yet  not  one  of  these  jive  offered  to  go  out  in  search  of  the 
assassin.  The  excuse  they  gave  was  that  they  were  afraid.  In  another  case, 
a  man  attending  a  wake  was  shot  through  a  window,  and  although  twenty  young 
men  were  sitting  with  him  at  the  time,  only  one,  who  happened  to  be  a  dismissed 
sub-con  stable,  dared  to  go  out  and  try  to  discover  the  murderer.  These  facts 
surely  disclosed  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
law." 

In  this  way  Sir  Michael  clearly  proved,  by  "the  irresistible  logic 
of  facts,"  that  the  evils  with  which  coercive  legislation  was  designed 
to  grapple  had  by  no  means  cea*ed  to  exist.  It  will,  indeed,  be  a  long 
time,  we  fear,  before  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  independence  exists 
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throughout  the  country,  that  cowardly  aaaaaaint  will  oeato  to  be  har- 
boured, protected  and  screened,  either  through  criminal  sympathy  or 
dastardly  fear ;  and  until  that  time  does  come  exceptional  legislation 
mus£  be  necessarily  perpetuated. 

Th§  Irish  members  made  no  character  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  opposition  to  the  Peace  Preservation  BilL  It  was  quite 
right  that  they  should  insist  on  baring  the  whole  subject  thoroughly 
discussed ;  no  one  would  think  of  finding  fault  with  them  for  discharging 
what  was  an  obvious  duty.  But  when  the  principle  of  the  measure  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  affirmed*  and  reaffirmed,  after  repeated  debates 
unnecessarily  prolonged  to  painful  tediousneas,  it  was  then  factious  in  the 
extreme,  on  their  part,  to  continue  uttering  bombastic  tirades  against  the 
principle  and  policy  which  the  Bill  embodied. 

It  is,  in  truth,  very  lamentable  to  observe  the  decadence  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  popular  representation  of  Ireland.  The 
O'Connell  "  tail "  was  bad  enough,  but  the  degeneracy  to-day,  ev en  from 
that  low  standard,  is  too  painfully  apparent.  What  are  we  to  expect 
when  some  of  our  popular  constituencies  glory  in  sending  felous  to 
Parliament,  and  others  return  men  who  hare  the  v ulgar  effrontery  and 
callous  insensibility  to  shame  to  stand  up  aud  declare,  in  the  first 
assembly  in  the  world,  that  tbev  are  "not  afraid  of  being  called  '«o 
gentlemen ;  * "  and  thoroughly  make  good  their  words  by  their  couduct. 
We  might,  indeed,  well  denpair  of  the  future  of  our  country,  could  we 
beliere  that  its  honour,  principle,  and  reflect  ire  opinion  was  really  and 
only  such  as  is  reflected  in  its  popular  representation.  As  Mr.  Hoebuck 
observed  during  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Bill — *'  What  he  complained  of 
was  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Irish  people,  by  the  extravagance  of  their  language,  and  by  the  wild  con* 
duct  they  have  ever  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  England 
had  led  the  people  of  Ireland  to  believe  that  they  were  still  subject  to  the 
same  harsh  form  of  Government  under  which  they  had  previously  groaned. 
Thi*  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  representatives  had  rendered  the 
present  late  necessary,  and  he  charged  them,  the  leaden  of  the  Irish  people, 
icith  being  the  cause  of  these  Coercive  Acts.** 

In  fact,  though  there  are  many  ameliorations  yet  required  to  ensure  the 
political,  social,  and  industrial  well-being  of  Ireland,  it  is  quite  obvioua 
that  the  most  urgently  needed  of  all  ameliorations  Irish  constituencies 
have  in  their  own  hau*!*,  aud  that  is  the  return  of  men  to  represent 
them  in  the  great  couucil  of  the  Empire,  who,  if  they  may  not  reflect 
lustre  on  them  by  the  daxxling  brilliancy  of  genius,  will  not,  at  least, 
reflect  deep  discredit  by  a»piring  to  acquire  the  character  of  being  "  no 
gent lr men  !" 

It  is  only  fair  to  notice  exceptions,  for  some  of  the  Home  Rule 
nit* tubers  did  oppose  the  IMI  without  being  unreasonable,  rabid,  aiid 
ridiculous  in  their  wild  declamation.  On  the  motion  that  the  preamble 
he  parsed,  after  the  Bill  had  passed  through  Committee.  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing,  speaking  on  his  o«n  belialf  and  also  of  those  associated  with 
him  in  opinion,  said— **  he  mutt  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  lri»h 
members  generally,  the  kind  confederation  they  had  received  from  both 
friths  of  the  House  (cheer*).  In  the  di» cushion  of  national  and  con- 
stitutional questions  of  great  importance  nut  only  English  but  Scotch 
members  had  given  them  a  Urge  support  (hear,  hear),  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  th'  •  i  ty  of  the  I        members  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
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manner  in  which  they  had  been  meet  by  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  proposals  they  had  brought  forward  "  (cheers). 

Reciprocating  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Downing  spoke,  Sir  M.  Beach 
said  he  "  had  not  complained,  and  did  not  complain,  of  the  mode  in  which 
hon.  members  opposite  had  considered  it  their  duty  to  discuss  this  measure. 
The  task  which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  perform  had  not  only  been 
wearisome  but  painful  in  the  extreme  (near,  hear),  and  he  fervently  trusted 
that  he  would  never  be  called  upon  to  perform  such  a  duty  again."  • 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  than  we  had  at  first  intended  on 
the  circumstances  connected  with,  and  suggested  by  the  passing  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill  through  the  Commons,  because  the  part  taken 
by  Sir  Michael  Beach,  was,  m  all  respects,  highly  creditable  to  him ; 
while  the  opposition  he  encountered  shows  how  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties the  position  is  which  he  occupies  in  the  administration  of  Irish 
affairs.  He  has  so  far  evinced  an  ardent  and  untiring  zeal  in  perform- 
ing  his  duties,  and  has  proved  himself  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Ireland.  The  real  grievances 
and  wants  of  the  country  will,  we  feel  assured,  continue  to  receive  from 
him  ready  consideration  and  prompt  redress  within  the  compass  of  his 
powers,  while  impracticable  schemes  and  Utopian  ideas  will  meet  the 
stern  rebuff  that  they  merit. 

Among  the  public  measures  of  acknowledged  utility  that  Sir  Michael 
Beach  has  been  instrumental  in  passing  for  Ireland,  we  may  particularize 
the  Public  Health  Act,  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  must  be  productive 
of  much  good. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  Sir  Michael  Beach  in  his  distinguished 
position  as  one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  of  the  Conservative 
party.  But,  in  his  social  life  as  well,  he  embodies  the  definition  of  a 
gentleman  as  pourtrayed  by  Thackeray.  "  To  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be 
honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise,  and,  possess- 
ing all  these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful  outward 


manner." 


Well  representing  his  party  in  the  forum  and  council-hall,  Sir  Michael 
is  also  their  worthy  representative  at  the  covert  side,  an  ardent  lover  of 
field-sports,  particularly  of  hunting.  He  is  to  be  seen  faultlessly  mounted 
at  the  various  meets  in  Kildare  and  Meatb,  and  from  the  time  that  cheering 
cry  so  dear  to  the  fox-hunter's  heart  of  "  Gone  away  "  is  heard,  till  the 
varmint  is  on  his  back,  Sir  Michael  may  be  seen  in  the  first  flight, 
well  sustaining  the  honour  of  his  country  and  acquiring  the  friendship, 
as  he  already  has  acquired  the  respect,  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  For 
what  better  passport  to  a  huntsman's  heart  than  to  be  a  brother 
hunter  also. 

*  Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  "  Die  hards,"  such  sturdy  Hannibal*,  as 
the  Biggars  and  Bonaynes  would  approve  of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Downing  spoke  or 
endorse  the  sentiments  he  expressed.  They  soar  far  above  such  weakness,  and  Mr. 
Ronayne,  emulating  the  representative  pretensions  of  the  Tooly  Street  tailors,  "  begged  to 
say  that  the  Irish  people  would  not  accept  chains  from  the  English  Government,  no  matter 
how  they  might  be  gilded  by  politeness,  by  courtesy,  and  by  good  manners." 
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NOBLESSE   OBLIGE. 


By  E.  G.  Jeffbeys. 


CHAPTER  I. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  out- 
skirts of  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  much  out  of 
the  way  of  the  grime  and  smoke  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  anywhere  in 
that  neighbourhood,  stood  a  new- 
looking  mansion,  something  of  the 
villa  order,  but  on  a  very  extensive 
scale. 

The  walls  of  the  house  seemed 
to  be  of  some  glittering  white 
material,  and  there  were  balconies 
and  balustrades,  terraces  and  urns, 
in  every  available  spot,  while  the 
grounds  about  seemed  literally 
teeming  with  statues  and  fountains, 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  glaring 
white  pillars  and  chains.  Every- 
thing looked  bran  new,  spick  and 
span.  Not  a  stray  leaf  to  be  seen, 
and  as  to  a  weed,  the  gardener  might 
pack  up  his  goods  and  chattels  then 
and  there  if  such  a  thing  were 
once  visible  on  the  premises  from 
one  year's  end  to  another. 

This  distressingly  well-kept  resi- 
dence bore  the  rather  irrelevant 
but  highly  classical  name  of  the 
Appian  "Way,  and  was  the  seat  of 
Matthew  Oubbins,  cotton  spiuner, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  that 
yery  wealthy  manufacturing  city. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  before 
the  opening  of  this  story,  Matthew 
Oubbins,  having  finished  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  this  very 
gorgeous  mansion,  and  finding  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  forty,  an  orphan, 
and  alone  in  the  world,  bethought 
himself  that  he  would  look  about 


for  a  wife,  and  being  aware  that 
his  wordly  goods  were  sufficient  to> 
enable  him  to  purchase  high  up  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  he  cast  hi* 
eyes  about  amongst  the  daughters 
of  the  peerage,  and,  finally,  obtained 
the  hand  of  the  Lady  Hesba  Pome* 
roy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  august 
Earl  of  Lackacre,  a  damsel  whose 
pedigree  and  appearance  were  highly 
aristocratic,  but  whose  dowry  was 
nil.  Whether  his  venture,  in  a  ma* 
trimonial  point  of  view,  had  been 
altogether  the  perfect  success  that 
Matthew  had  fondly  anticipated, 
seems  doubtful,  but  he  was  not  a 
man  to  complain ;  every  speculation 
had  its  risk,  and  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  airing  his  griefs  over  a 
slack  year  in  cotton,  as  taking  any 
apparent  observation  of  her  lady- 
ship's acerbity  of  temper.  She  was 
her  ladyship,  Lady  Hesba  Gubbins 
— a  very  queen  of  rank  and  fashion 
among  the  manufacturing  society  of 
the  district,  and  if  she  did  leave  him 
behind  when  she  went  to  visit  her 
august  parents  in  town,  during  the 
season,  or  keep  him  as  much  aa 
possible  in  the  background  if  she 
occasionally  condescended  to  bring 
him  with  her,  this  was  a  part  of  the 
bargain  at  which  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman complained  but  little. 

When  in  process  of  time  the 
Lady  Hesba  had  a  son,  she  solicited 
her  aristocratic  papa  to  undertake 
the    responsible  position  of  god- 
father to  the  infant,  which   tfeon- 
nobleman  graciously  consented  ten 
do,  presenting  his  grandson,  on  thle, 
auspicious  occasion  of  his  christened 
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ing,  with  the  very  smallest  silver 
mug  that  the  very  smallest  sum  of 
money  could  obtain. 

With  much  bell-ringing,  and  any 
amount  of  clergymen  (including  a 
bUhop)  helping  each  other,  and 
literally  smothered  in  white  satin 
and  lace,  the  infant  heir  of  the 
cotton  spinner  was  named  after 
his  noble  god-papa,  Fits  Herbert 
Horatius  Pomeroy, — alas  !  alas  ! 
that  Gubbins  had  to  be  tacked 
thereto. 

It  is  positively  a  feeble  descrip- 
tion of  her  sufferings,  to  say  that 
Lady  Hesha  writhed  in  agony  under 
the  name,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted, though  her  ladyship's  mo- 
ther (whom  full  forty  years'  hard 
fighting  with  duns  and  creditors, 
and  all  the  evils  attendant  on  a 
peerage  and  a  pedigree,  with  no 
means  to  keep  them  up,  had  ren- 
dered philosophically  inclined  to 
lore  any  man  with  money)  pointed 
out  to  her  daughter  that  a  natural 
consequence  of  marrying  Mr.  Gub- 
bins was  that  his  children  should 
bear  their  father's  name. 

Lady  Hesba  held  her  peace,  but 
nevertheless  determined  that  the 
obnoxious  name  should  give  place 
to  a  more  euphonious-sounding  one, 
money  being  all  powerful  in  this 
money-loving  land,  but  unfortu- 
nately in  this  matter  she  had 
counted  without  her  host. 

In  the  matter  of  his  name,  her 
lord  and  master  was  obdurate. 
Matthew  Gubbins  was  his  name, 
and  had  been  his  father's  name  be- 
fore him,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  the  worthy  man  was  so 
far  carried  away  by  his  feelings  as 
to  mention  a  grandfather  also,  but 
his  ever  having  had  such  a  relation 
being  entirely  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, and  altogether  an  unauthen- 
ticated  fact,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
in  on  this  point,  and  so  compromised 
the  matter  by  the  total  abandonment 
of  the  family  christian  name  for  his 
son. 


Some  three  or  four  years  after,  a 
little  daughter  was  born,  who  also 
had  very  grand  godmammas  and 
papas,  and  several  astoundingly 
aristocratic  names ;  but  kneeling  by 
her  little  cot  with  her  little  dimpled 

Sink  hand  clasped  in  his,  old 
latthew  had  mentally  christened 
her  Daisy,  and,  so  Daisy  she 
was  called,  in  spite  of  sundry 
efforts  of  her  lady  mother's  to  in- 
stitute one  of  her  grander  names. 
"  Such  was  the  house  of  Gubbins." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Laj)t  Hesba.  Gubbins,  like  Lady 
Malbrook  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  both  of 
historic  memory,  sat  in  her  bower 
in  her  gorgeous  villa  ;  the  scent  of 
many  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds 
were  wafted  through  the  open 
windows,  and  not  one  odious  tall 
chimney,  vomiting  its  black  smoke, 
could  be  seen  from  where  she  sat, 
nevertheless  the  lady  looked  dis- 
turbed, and — shall  we  say  it  ? — an 
angry  flush  was  on  her  face,  which 
actually  tinged  the  tip  of  her  lady- 
ship's aristocratic  nose  with  red. 

And  yet,  unlike  the  ladies  alluded 
to,  she  could  not  be  mourniug  the 
supposed  loss  of  her  lord  and 
master,  for  that  gentleman  stood 
before  her  in  the  flesh.  She  bad 
summoned  him  to  a  business  inter- 
view, and  there  he  was,  and,  though 
not  much  accustomed  to  entering 
that  sacred  chamber,  truth  to  say 
he  did  not  seem  particularly  over- 
whelmed by  the  honour  of  his  pre- 
sent position. 

Mr.  Gubbins  leant  against  the 
chimney-piece,  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  fireplace,  his  hands  were  in 
his  pockets,  and  there  was  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  merry  eye,  and  a  ban 
smile  on  his  broad  honest  face, 
which  might  have,  intimated  to  the 
beholders,  had  there  been  any 
present,  that  he,  Matthew  Gubbins, 
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getting  the  best  of  the  argument, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Bvery  now 
and  then  he  screwed  up  his  mouth 
aa  if  he  were  going  to  whistle, 
and  then,  suddenly  remembering  the 
august  presence  he  waa  in,  at  once 
suppressed  the  inclination  and  gated 
innocently  at  the  little  undressed 
boys  on  the  ceiling. 

The  Lady  Heaba  spoke,  "  Surely, 
Mr.  Oubbins,  tou  are  not  going  to 
allow  jour  only  son  to  be  harassed 
and  worried  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
sum  of  money  P" 

44  Paltrr  sum  I"  echoed  Matthew. 
"  By  gad,  my  lady,  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  a  paltry  sum ;  twelve 
hundred  pounds  seems  a  deal  of 
money  to  me.  But  then,  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  have  made  every 
penny  I  possess  myself,  so  I  sup- 
pose I  yaiue  it  accordingly." 

These  constant  references  on  the 
part  of  honest  Matthew  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  made  his  own 
money,  although  an  unquestionable 
fact,  were  aa  gall  and  wormwood  to 
my  lady.  She  tried  to  snuff  him  out 
with  her  aristocratic  bearing,  but 
did  not  always  get  the  beat  of  it ; 
Matthew  was  by  no  manner  of 
means  so  easily  snuffed  out,  and  he 
had  a  quiet  fund  of  drollery  in 
himself  which  made  him  rather 
enjov  these  little  encounters  with 
her  ladyship. 

"  The  boy  "  (Mr.  Oubbins  never 
called  his  son  by  his  grand  name 
when  he  could  avoid  it) — "  the  boy 
has  a  very  handsome  allowance, 
considering  the  fellow  never  did  a 
hand'*  turn  to  earn  a  sixpence  in 
his  life.'* 

The  pink  tinge  already  referred 
to  on  her  ladyship's  nose  visibly 
deepened  aa  she  indignantly  re- 
plied, "  My  brother  never  did  a 
band's  turn,  aa  you  say,  either,  and 
yet  be  has  an  allowance  to  live  like 
a  rrotl  " 

Mattn<       i     e  a  i       it  co 
aad  gated      **  «        u,  ><      * 
Htbe<  r 


the  noble  heir  of  the  Laekacre 
peerage  had  had,  it  certainly  had 
not  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
live  like  a  gentleman,  for  he  waa 
a  moat  notorious  blackguard,  too 
much  even  for  his  venerable  papa, 
who  waa  as  hoary-headed  an  old 
ainner  aa  one  would  care  to  meet. 

"  Tou  will  drive  Fit  i  Herbert  to 
selling  his  commission,"  continued 
her  ladyship. 

44  And  a  very  good  thing  too ;  he 
can  come  home  then,  and  join  me 
in  the  business,  and  steady  down.'9 

Lady  Hesba  actually  bounced 
from  her  chair  I  "Join  you! — go 
into  the  business !— my  son ! "  she 
faintly  gasped." 

"  By  gad,  my  lady,  considering  tou 
did  not  object  to  take  a  husband  in 
trade,  you  are  mighty  particular 
about  your  son." 

44  It  is  quite  different.  If  I  rashly 
lower  my  position,  instead  of  marry- 
ing in  my  own  rank  in  life,"  cried 
her  ladyship,  enraged  out  of  her 
usual  discretion,  "I  wiU  at  all 
events  try  to  save  my  son." 

44  Whew!"  whistled  Mr.  Gab- 
bins.  M I  am  very  sorry  if  I  inter- 
fered with  any  of  the  aristocracy 
when  I  obtained  your  ladyship's 
hand,  but  by  gad  I  think  they  had 
had  time  enough  to  make  up  their 
minds  before  I  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you." 

Lady  Hesba  sniffed  in  silent 
scorn.  She  waa  thirty-five,  and 
her  three  younger  sitters  were 
married,  when  the  wealthy  cotton 
spinner  came  a- wooing;  retort  under 
the  rircumstancea  waa  absolutely 
impossible. 

44  What  am  I  to  write  to  my 
son?"  she  said  haughtily. 

it  I  you  may  tell  him  to 
pvil  if  he  like*,  I'll  have 
none  of  his  d— d  extravagance 
and  aristocratic  puppy  airs  with 
Matthew  Oubbins 


44  D 
go  to  the  devil 


i. 


t fanes  vulgar,  not  to  sav  coarse,  when 
temper  was  roused,  which  it  waa 
now  at  last.    "I'U  not  have  the 
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money  I  toiled  and  laboured  for 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  squan- 
dered in  horse- racing  and  cham- 
pagne suppers  with  a  set  of  scamps 
as  worthless  as  himself;  devil  a 
penny  will  I  pay  for  him,  now  or 
ever  again,"  and  Matthew  flung 
himself  out  of  the  room,  slamming 
the  door  after  him,  actually  causing 
her  ladyship  a  nervous  shiver,  and, 
plunging  his  hands  into  the  depths 
of  his  capacious  pockets,  gave  vent 
to  the  long-suppressed  whistle,  and 
retired  to  the  garden  to  cool  him- 
self, and  work  off  his  very  unusual 
amount  of  passion. 

In  the  garden,  Miss  Daisy  Gub- 
bins  was  working  away  very  briskly, 
with  a  very  formidable  pair  of  scis- 
sors and  a  basket  in  her  little  hand, 
snipping  away  at  imaginary  dead 
leaves. 

Papa  Qubbins9  anger  could  not 
last  long  at  sight  of  that  dainty 
little  figure,  and  when  scissors, 
basket,  dead  leaves,  and  all  were 
thrown  recklessly-  on  the  well- 
trimmed  turf,  and  the  young  lady 
flew  to  his  side,  hugged  him  first, 
and  then  scolded  him  for  coming 
out  in  the  hot  sun  without  his  hat, 
old  Matthew  forgot  all  his  anger, 
and  a  genial  smile  beamed  on  his 
honest  face  as  he  kissed  the  little 
maiden,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
beguiled  into  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  Lady  Hesba,  and 
coaxed  into  granting  a  full  pardon, 
including  the  payment  of  all  debts 
contracted  by  his  reprobate  son, 
upon  that  son's  promising  future 
amendment,  which  Miss  Daily  un- 
hesitatingly undertook  to  do  on  his 
part. 

Lady  Hesba,  witnessing  this  in- 
terview from  the  window  of  her 
chamber,  was  horribly  shocked  and 
disgusted  at  the  extreme  gushing- 
ness  of  her  daughter,  in  spite  of 
the  first-rate  education  in  the  sup- 
pressing of  all  natural  emotion  she 
nad  received ;  but  she  was  absolutely 
tm»Uedfor  the  effect  on  that  young 


lady's  complexion,  when  she  saw 
her  transfer  her  broad-brimmed 
hat  to  the  bald  head  of  her  papa. 
Nevertheless  she  knew  it  boded 
good  for  her  idolized  son.  This 
blue-eyed  laughing  girl  could  turn 
her  doating  old  father  according  to 
her  maiden  will,  and,  truth  to  say, 
she  always  used  her  influence  for 
good,  and  her  ladyship,  knowing 
this,  was  content  to  sacrifice  Daisy's 
complexion  for  the  sake  of  her 
darling  boy. 

That  day's  post  carried  away  two 
letters  from  the  Lady  Hesba — one 
to  her  son,  containing  his  pardon  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  his  father 
could  bestow  it,  viz.,  full  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  an  earnest  request 
from  herself  that  he  should  come 
home  if  possible  for  a  little  to  talk 
matters  over.  Not  with  a  view  to 
his  taking  up  partnership  with  his 
father,  albeit  ner  ladyship  had  a 
little  scheme  of  her  own  in  view. 
The  other  letter  was  a  pressing 
invitation  to  her  dear  sister,  Lady 
Clara  Standley,  begging  her  to  allow 
one  of  her  five  sweet  daughters  to 
come  and  spend  the  summer  with 
her  lonely  Daisy.  She  did  mention 
casually  that  FitzHerbert  Hora- 
tius  Pomeroy  was  coming  home 
for  some  time,  and  also  insinuated 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  her  heart 
to  see  that  dear  boy  married — money 
was  not  any  object,  she  only  looked 
for  a  good  connection.  The  Stand- 
leys  were  unexceptionable  in  the 
matter  of  pedigree,  but  five  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons  were  a  large 
family  to  provide  for.  Lady  Hesba 
was  diplomatic  enough  in  her  own 
way,  and  knew  well  what  she  was 
about. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Lady  Hesba  i       dipl 
her  dear  sister  0        ley 
a  hint  when  it  so  su 
ingly  the  fourth  1 
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BUndley,  maid,  and  baggage,  arrived 
in  less  than  a  week  at  the  Appian 
Way. 

liti  Herbert  Uoratiua  Pome- 
roy  «u  not  ao  eipeditious  in  bia 
movements,  and  tbe  mother'*  heart 
waa  rent  with  terror  leat  her  truant 
boy  should  fail  to  put  iu  an  appear- 
ance after  all ;  but  he  did  turn  up 
at  last,  bringing  a  dear  friend  and 
brother  officer  with  him,  and  the 
whole  party  are  now  collected  at 
afternoon  tea  upon  the  lawn. 

It  is  a  very  hot  afternoon,  and 
the  young  laburnums  and  (lowering 
ahruba  afford  but  scanty  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  aun.  Mi** 
Standley  think*  ao,  and  sigha  for 
the  stately  oaks  of  her  father's 
broad  domains ;  but  leaning  grace- 
fully  against  a  neighbouring  shrub, 
with  his  dark  eyes  teeming  with 
sentiment,  and  his  tailoring  unex- 
ceptional, waa  FitsIIerbert  Hora- 
tius  Pomeroy,  aod  already  the 
young  lady  begins  to  fee)  that  she 
might  become  reconciled  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  life  might  be  en- 
durable  beneath  the  questionable 
ahade  of  flowering  ahruba  and 
young  laburnums. 

And  Lady  Hesba  sat  at  her  tea* 
table  radiantly  happy.  If  anything 
could  cloud  her  contentment,  and 
make  her  feel  a  shade  of  resentment 
against  her  precious  son.  it  waa 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  Daisy,  ap- 
parently thoroughly  enjoying  life 
in  the  company  of  her  brother's 
friend,  and  ahe  did  feel  that  her 
dear  boy  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  make  a  bosom  friend 
of  a  younger  son,  and  then  to  bring 
him  home  with  him,  thereby  throw- 
ing him  into  the  constant  society 
of  a  wilful  girl  like  Daisy,  who 
never  would  take  a  sensible  view  of 
the  duty  she  omed  to  her  position  ; 
ii  really  waa  vexatious,  and  Lady 
Hcebe  sighed.  Surely  every  rote 
has  its  thorns. 

•  Oh,  psns!  ptpa!" 


Daisy,  springing  from  her  seat  on 
the  ground,  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  excitement  which  waa  truly 
grating  to  the  nerves  of  her  lady* 
mother.  "  Oh,  papa,  here  is  Fits 
come  at  last.*' 

Old  Matthew  Oubbina  looked 
very  happy  aud  very  proud  of  his 
handsome  son,  as  he  shook  him  cor* 
dially  by  the  hand.  He  waa  not  a 
man  to  forgive  ungraciously ,  and  lie 
certainly  waa  not  going  to  ahow  on 
this  their  first  meeting,  how  entirely 
he  diaapproved  of  FitsHerbcrt'e 
manner  of  life. 

He  was  then  introduced  to  Cap* 
tain  Fielding,  and  finally,  after  some 
faint  remonstrance  on  his  part,  he  waa 
seated  on  a  rug,  with  a  cup  of  scald- 
ing tea  in  his  hand.  He  murmured 
aomething  about  good  beer  being  a 
much  better  thing,  but  Lady  Hesoa 
waa  sternly  deaf,  and  Daisy  covered 
his  mouth  with  her  little  hands,  and 
ao  the  good  man  waa  fain  to  hold 
his  tongue  and  "  take  the  goods  the 
gods  provided  him,"  such  aa  they 
were. 

Mr.  Oubbina  aat  on  the  grass, 
and  etrove  to  shade  bia  eves  from 
tbe  glaring  aun,  and  wondered  much 
why  rational  human  beings,  with  a 
house  with  plenty  of  chairs  and 
tables  in  it,  had  the  perversity  to 
take  tea  out  of  doors,  and  subject 
themselves  to  such  unnecessary  tor* 
tnre* ;  but  then  he  waa  an  old  man, 
and  his  wooing  had  been  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  from  first  to  last.  In 
the  days  when  be  might  have  en- 
joyed a  biasing  sun  and  unlimited 
insects,  in  company  with  aome  fair 
lass,  bia  days  were  spent  in  a  count* 
ing-bouse,  with  the  din  and  war  of 
machinery  in  his  ears,  and  the  only 
touch  of  nature  near  him  tbe  buaa 
of  bluebottle  flies. 

"  Papa,"  said  Miss  Daisy,  "  now 
Fits  has  come  borne,  we  are  going 
to  have  all  aorta  of  fun*  and  do  you 
know  we  are  going  to  have  a  baU.9* 

M  You  are,  are  von P"  said  Mat* 
t  resigned 
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and  the  hot  sun  reducing  him  to  a 
very  meek  state. 

"  Nonsense,  Daisy,  who  could  we 
ask  in  this  place  ?  "  lisped  FitzIIer- 
bert  Hora tius  Pomeroy  ;  "  there  are 
no  girls." 

"  No  girls !  "  cried  Daisy,  with 
wide  open  eyes  ;  "  1  say,  Fitz,  there 
are  hundreds." 

"Well,  yes,  such  as  they  are; 
but  I  really  think  the  factory  girls 
would  be  preferable,  there  is  no  pre- 
tension about  them,"  and  the  exqui- 
site FitzIIerbert  closed  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  very  idea  of 
anything  so  dreadful  as  the  manu- 
facturing young  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  worthy  Matthew  contem- 
plated his  son,  his  expression  was 
half  comic,  half  indignant.  "By 
gad  ! "  he  said,  "  Captain  Oubbins, 
you  have  grown  very  genteel.  I 
wonder,  now,  in  town,  if  they  have 
the  same  objection  to  the  manufac- 
turing young  men." 

FitzIIerbert  winced,  he  was 
always  more  or  less  uncomfortable 
in  the  society  of  his  dear  papa,  and 
Captain  Fielding  threw  himself 
back  on  the  grass  and  fairly  roared 
laughing,— 

"  By  Jove  !  no,  sir,"  he  said,  "  nor 
to  the  young  ladies  either  for  that 
matter;  and  I  shall  call  it  uncommon 
shabby  of  Fitz,  if  he  does  not  let 
me  have  my  chances — a  fellow  like 
me,  whose  face  is  his  fortune." 

"  Oh,  have  your  chances  by  all 
means,"   responded  Captain  Gub-  ' 
bins,  "  so  long  as  I  am  not  bored  bv 
the  natives,  I  really   don't  much 
care  what  is  done." 

Lady  Hesba  glanced  uneasily  at 
her  domestic  partner ;  doubtless,  in 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  sympa- 
thized with  the  aristocratic  instincts 
of  her  son,  and  a  ball  to  her  was 
little  short  of  personal  degradation. 
Nevertheless  she  knew  the  temper 
of  her  lord,  and  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  his  endurance,  and  seeing 
by  certain  signs  and  tokens  that  he 


had  had  about  as  much  of  Fitz- 
Herbert's  sentiments  as  he  was 
likely  to  put  up  with,  she  upset  her 
tea  like  any  awkward  manufacturer's 
wife  in  the  district,  thereby  causing 
a  diversion  at  the  expense  of  an 
Indian  china  teacup,  and  effectually 
breaking  up  the  party,  and  stop- 
ping the  paternal  explosion  that 
Fitz  Herbert  was  so  recklessly  pro- 
voking. 

That  night  Lady  Hesba  had  a 
long  conversation  with  her  son.  She 
warned  him  of  the  folly  and  danger 
of  his  present  courses,  and  strongly 
urged  matrimony. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  mother ;  will  you 
never  let  me  alone  about  that  P  Al- 
ways marry,  marry,  as  if  that  would 
cure  every  evil  under  the  sun ;  and 
who  am  I  to  marry  ?  "  the  amiable 
young  man  replied. 

"My  darling  boy,  I  only  speak 
for  your  own  good ;  and  as  to  who 
you  are  to  marry, — why,  there  is 
your  cousin,  Madeline  Standlev." 

"  Mother,  that  frightful  girl!  " 

"  I  do  not  think  her  at  all  ugly, 
and  even  if  she  were,  she  is  so  lady, 
like,  and  so  well  connected,  and  you 
have  a  certain  position  to  keep  up; 
you  must  marry  in  a  certain  set. 
How  can  I  ever  make  you  under- 
stand ?     Noblesse  oblige  ! " 

"  Oh,  bother,  mother ;  you  are 
at  that  old  story  still ;  I  don't  see 
why  the  devil  I  should  be'  tied  to  a 
frightful  girl,  because  my  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  lord ;  I  have  an 
idea,  I  know  it  is  an  exploded  one 
in  modern  society,  that  a  man  is  the 
happier  for  loving  his  wife,  and  who 
could  love  that  sandy-complexioned 
little  creature,  without  an  idea  but 
dress." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  know 
much  about  her  ideas,  on  such  a 
slight  acquaintance,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, feeling  she  had  been  premature 
in  mentioning  her  wishes  with  re- 
gard to  the  young  lady  in  question, 
"  she  is  a  most  thoroughly  good 
amiable  girL" 
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"  So  are  lots  of  tbe  factory  girlf , 
besides  being  much  prettier  to  look 
at.  1  doubt  if  it  would  not  be  much 
better  to  marrjr  one  of  them  at 
once,  and  end  the  whole  matter." 
There  waa  a  bitterness  in  the  young 
man'a  tone,  and  a  reckleas  defi- 
ance in  his  air,  which  terrified  his 
ladv-mother,  he  had  so  often  lat- 
terly referred  to  factory  girls,  and 
seemed  so  a? erse  to  eligible  young 
ladies, — what  could  it  mean  P 

"  Fit* Herbert,"  she  said,  gently, 
u  dear  boy,*'  smoothing,  with  tender 
loTing  hands,  his  soft  dark  hair, 
"  don't  be  angry  with  your  old 
mother,  it  is  for  your  own  good 
I  speak,  but  I  will  say  no  more 
now/*  and  she  tenderly  kissed  his 
forehead. 

The  young  man's  heart  was  soft- 
ened, he  did  love  his  mother,  and 
returning  her  kiss  warmly,  he  pro- 
mised to  try  and  do  all  she  wished. 

Apparently  Captain  Fit z Herbert 
real  I  v  did  mean  to  keep  his  promise 
to  his  mother,  and  act  up  to  her 
wishes  with  regard  to  his  cousin,  he 
became  very  attentive  to  that  young 
ladv.  They  plaved  billiards  to- 
gether, and  dawdled  over  croquet, 
and  lingered  under  the  young  la- 
burnums 'neath  the  dusky  shades  of 
night,  but  if  they  did,  so  did  Cap- 
tain Fielding  and  Daisy,  and  *hat 
was  Lady  Heaba  to  do  ?  Tbe  gal- 
lant Captain  had  collectively  and 
individually  informed  the  family 
that  he  had  not  a  penny  wherewith 
to  bless  himself,  and  naving  done 
this,  he  apparently  considered  him- 
self relieved  from  all  further  re- 
sponsibility. 

Lady  Heaba  scolded  her  daughter, 
whenever  she  could  pounce  upon 
that  damael  alone,  »hich  Miss  Daisy 
took  good  care  should  not  be  often, 
and  she  a  d  and  n  nitrated 
with  .  L  jdi  I  an  in  Tain, 
the  old  r  re- 

torted   I  u    i         r      ne      rt 

who  had  on  the  C:  ;!        ; 

and   f       i  mat 


rather  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  his  son  waa  so  discerning  as  to 
have  selected  such  an  honest  good 
fellow  for  a  friend. 

The  Captain,  wholly  unconacioua 
of  being  such  a  bone  of  contention, 
did,  nevertheless,  occasionally  inti- 
mate ih  a  vague  way,  "  thai  he  must 
be  thinking  of  going  some  day/* 
albeit  the  "  some  day/'  so  ardently 
longed  for  by  Lady  Heaba,  seemed 
a  long  time  coming,  and  then  the 
ball  waa  really  settled  for  the  last 
day  of  June,  so  of  course  Captain 
Fielding  mutt  remain  for  it. 

"There  will  be  ever  so  many 
heiresses,  with  no  end  of  money/* 
Miss  Daisy  said,  pouting  her  red 
lips,  M  and  you  know  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  society  to  try  and  better 
yourself,  you  said  so  " 

"  Did  I,  Miss  Daisy  P  That  was 
before  I  kuew  you.'* 

44  No,  it  waa  not ;  don't  be  hypo- 
critical, because  that  is  a  great  deal 
worse  than  anything." 

Miss  Daisy  looked  aa  if  she  were 
going  to  cry,  bat  she  did  not ; 
whatever  tbe  Captain  said,  it  had 
a  totally  different  effect  upon  the 
young  lady,  and  she  looked  more 
radiant  and  happy,  if  possible,  than 
usual,  aa  her  fingers  wandered 
dreamily  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano  in  the  dim  starlight. 

And  FitsIIerbert,  poor  fellow,  out 
on  the  terrace,  in  tbe  cold  light 
of  the  moon,  found  it  very  hard 
work  to  say  sweet  nothings  to  the 
insipid  little  girl  by  his  aide,  albeit 
be  knew  she  waa  really  a  good  little 
soul,  in  spite  of  her  education,  and 
wanted  but  the  faintest  encourage- 
ment from  him  to  love  him  with 
all  the  power  of  her  atupid  little 
heart. 

Looking  up  at  his  divine  brown 
eyes,  misty  aud  fathomless  'neath 
the  cold  light  of  stars,  she  saw  not 
the  form  of  a  sweet-faced  factory 
I  that  stood  ever  between  bar 
i  him,  whose  rare  pale  beauty 
so   twined  itself  round   the 
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young  man's  heart,  that  all  other 
women  were  as  naught  to  him. 

Oh,  FitzHerbert  Horatius  Pome- 
roy,  it  was  a  hard  lesson  for  even 
your  mother's  son  to  learn  that  a 
factory  girl's  heart  was  as  nothing 
in  the  balance,  that  man's  honour 
to  such  as  her  was  dishonour,  her 
marred  life  as  nothing.  Love  and 
faith  were  empty  words ;  rank  and 
fashion,  Mammou's  gods,  were  for 
him. 

"Noblesse  Oblige." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  little 
removed  from  a  large  factory,  with 
its  tall  chimneys,  and  roaring  fur- 
naces, were  a  group  of  cottages, 
which  almost  formed  a  little  village 
of  themselves,  where  dwelt  the 
overseers  and  better  paid  "  hands  " 
of  Matthew  Gubbins'  cotton  manu- 
factory. 

There  were  two  or  three  general 
shops  and  a  post-office  in  the  little 
street,  if  street  it  could  be  called, 
where  every  house  had  its  bit  jof 
garden  in  front,  including  even  the 
shops.  A  little  removed  from  the 
other  houses,  with  even  a  greater 
attempt  at  decoration  in  the  small 
plot  of  ground  that  surrounded  it, 
with  climbers  neatly  trained  against 
the  walls  and  over  the  rustic  porch, 
stood  the  abode  of  the  widow  Fair- 
brother;  ber  husband  had  been  over- 
seer, and  her  only  son  high  up  in 
the  manufactory,  when  one  glaring 
hot  summer  the  cholera  had  come 
stalking  down  on  the  overcrowded 
town,  and  in  spite  of  town  council- 
lors and  sanitary  commissioners, 
and  all  other  important  functiona- 
ries, civil  and  official,  Death  on 
his  white  horse  rode  rampant 
through  the  teeming  lodging-houses 
and  narrow  ways  of  the  city;  the 
"hands"  rapidly  thinned,  "the 
workers  ceased  because  they  were 
few,"  and  the  doors  were  shut  in  the 
streets,  "and  there  was  mourning 


and  lamentation  and  woe;  but 
mourning  for  the  poor  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in 
long,  and  when  the  father  was 
borne  away  to  the  yawning  grave 
over  yonder  on  the  green  hill-side, 
where  the  daisies  and  cowslips  were 
wont  to  bloom  but  ever  more  to  be 
a  field  of  terror,"  the  mother  had 
naught  left  but  to  put  her  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  work  double  tides 
for  the  fatherless  children  that  were 
left 

And  thus  it  had  been  with  Dame 
Fairbrother ;  first  her  husband  went, 
and  then  her  stalwart  son,  and  then 
her  son's  young  wife,  and  she  was 
left  with  a  wailing  babe  of  some 
few  months  old  and  a  sturdy  boy 
of  three  years. 

Matthew  Gubbins  was  a  truly 
humane  man,  and  everything  a  kind 
master  could  do  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  those  dependent  upon 
him  he  did.  The  widow  Fair- 
brother  was  given  her  cottage  rent 
free,  and  some  light  work  in  the 
factory,  whereby  she  could  earn 
enough  to  maintain  herself  and  her 
grandchildren.  When  years  went 
on  and  the  children  were  old  enough, 
they  both  obtained  employment 
from  the  same  kind  master,  and 
they  became  his  special  favourites ; 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  benefit- 
ing them,  and  when  the  young  Fitz- 
Herbert was  at  home  from  school 
young  Mark  Fairbrother  became  a 
kind  of  attendant  or  humble  com- 
panion to  his  master's  son ;  many  a 
day's  birds'  nesting  or  trout-fishing 
the  boy 8  had  had  together,  and 
many  a  pleasant  hour  they  had 
wandered  in  the  meadows  by  the 
river  side,  and  with  them  almost 
always  was  little  Jael  Fairbrother, 
now  no  longer  a  wailing  infant,  but 
a  sweet  little  maiden  with  dove-like 
eyes,  and  nut-brown  curls,  blithe 
and  gay,  in  spite  of  the  great  sorrow 
that  had  desolated  her  childhood, 
and  the  constant  groans  and  sighs 
of   her  grandmother,    an    austere 
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woman  of  the  strictest  school  of 
Methodists,  "  who  had  herself  been 
saved  so  as  bv  fire/'  and  could  make 
no  allowance  for  the  fair  young  girl 
to  whom  life  was  all  beautiful,  and 
grief,  so  far,  onlv  a  tradition.  But 
the  days  were  to  come  when  the 
iron  was  to  enter  into  her  own  soul, 
and  she  was  to  drain  the  bitter  cup 
of  sorrow  to  the  very  dregs. 

When  Mark  Fairbrother  was  a 
handsome  young  lad  of  about  one 
or  twn-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and 
Fit  z  Herbert  Horatius  Pomeroy, 
who  had  got  his  commission,  mas  at 
home  on  leaTe,  a  terrible  disaster 
took  place  ;  Mr.  Gubbins'  safe  was 
robbed,  one  night,  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  robbery  was  un- 
doubtedly traced  to  voung  Mark 
Fairbrother.  When  the  lad  was  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate, he  made  no  defence,  he  only 
said,  **  The  young  master  could 
aare  me  if  he  liked."  But  appa- 
rently the  young  master  did  not 
like ;  he  returned  to  his  regiment, 
and  the  youth  remained  in  prison 
until  the  spring  assises,  then  he 
stood  his  trial,  and  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment.  People  said  that  he 
wa»  Ift  off  too  easy,  owing  to  Mr. 
Gubbins*  influence  used  in  his  be- 
half, but  the  young  master  nerer 
appeared. 

When  Mark  first  stood  in  the 
dock,  his  eyes  once  wandered  round 
the  court,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
one ;  but  that  some  one  was  not 
there,  and  Mark  Fairbrother  left 
the  court  to  return  to  his  cell  a 
condemned  felon. 

Aud  Jael — gay,  laughing  Jael — 
what  of  her  ?  For  weeks  she  lay 
towing  on  her  bed,  in  the  wild 
delirium  fever,  and        *n"  she 

row,  the  gi        of  the  mat  had 

been,  sho       of  v.  of  her 

che»       t  hi  tii      iw  long 

r  o       sues,  ,  sea,  siaiost 

n  r  s       i  re  of  all 


i*' 


In  the  autumn  mi 
Horatius  Pomeroy  came  home,  and 
soon  found  his  war  to  the  cottage 
of  the  widow  Fairbrother,  as  well 
kept  and  trim  aa  ever— such  was  the 

5 ride  of  the  stern  old  woman — but 
ael  waa  gone.  At  first  the  widow 
refused  to  give  the  Young  man  any 
information  of  her  whereabouts,  but 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  he  at 
length  discovered  that  she  waa  gone 
away,  to  a  distant  village,  in  a  far 
off  western  county,  to  her  dead 
mother's  people ;  where,  the  doctor 
said,  the  balmy  sea  breezes  and  the 
soft  mountain  air  might  restore 
health  and  vigour  to  the  nervous 
avatem,  which  had  been  so  rudely 
shocked. 

Very  shortlr  after  this  discovery, 
Fit  e  Herbert  bid  hia  family  good 
bye,  finding  out  rather  suddenly 
that  a  walking  tour  in  South  Wales 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  recruit 
his  health,  before  returning  to  hia 
arduous  duties  aa  a  soldier. 

And  now  two  years  are  peat,  and 
Jael,  back  in  her  old  home,  knowa 
that  Mark  moat  have  left  hia  prison, 
ere  thi* ;  but  be  has  never  returned 
nor  written,  and  she  must  wonder 
and  weep  in  silence  and  alone,  for 
to  the  stern  old  grandmother  he  is 
aa  completely  dead  aa  if  she  had 
seen  the  coffin-lid  closed  over  him, 
as  she  did  on  hia  lather  and  his 
grandfather,  more  than  eighteen 
years  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tnu  waa  much  preparation  and 

decoration  in  the  bouse  of  Gubbins 

on  the  dav  of  the  thirtieth  of  June. 

There  had  been  an  early  dinner, 

and  great  general  discomfort   and 

set  ambling,  not  that  these  thing* 

need  have  been  at  all  necessary,  but 

aorh  is  the  way  of  wosaen,  and  half 

the  pleasure  of  a  ball,  in  the  court. 

.  is  the  total  annihilation  of  sll 

stie  rules  asd  rsg  illations,  the 
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eating  of  meals  at  irregular  periods 
in  irregular  places,  and  tbe  hunting 
of  all  males  in  the  establishment 
into  obscure  corners  and  rendering 
it  a  thing  impossible  for  them  to 
get  even  a  comfortable  chair  to  sit 
upon. 

Captain  Fielding  declining  obscur- 
ity and  inactivity,  entered  with  great 
zest  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair,  en- 
dangering his  precious  limbs  on  the 
tops  of  ladders  precariously  situated, 
rendering  imminent  the  destruction 
of  entire  rows  of  hot-house  plants, 
tying  up  Chinese  lanterns,  assisted 
by  Daisy,  and  otherwise  putting 
himself  considerably  in  the  way  of 
the  professional  decorators,  who 
sympathized  but  little  in  the  love- 
makings  of  youth,  looking  more  to 
practical  results  in  the  art  of  de- 
corating in  a  business  point  of  view. 

And  Madeline  Standley — how  did 
she  feel  in  all  this  busy  scene? 
Poor  little  soul,  she  would  gladly 
have  enjoyed  it  all  if  she  could  ; 
gladly  would  she  have  held  nails  and 
twine,  and  every  other  equally  un- 
aristocratic  implement  for  her  hero, 
if  only  he  had  been  there  to  use  them. 
But  alas!  FitzHerbert  Horatius 
Pomeroy  had  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  laborious  part  of 
the  entertainment.  It  was  no  labour 
of  love  to  him  to  get  flushed  and 
over- heated,  and  bruise  his  aristo- 
cratic fingers  hammering  nails  for 
the  sake  of  having  them  tied  up 
by  his  sandy-oomplexioned  little 
cousin;  and  so,  directly  after  the 
early  dinner,  whereat  he  growled 
exceedingly,  he  betook  himself  clear 
off  the  premises. 

Madeline,  to  deserted,  retired  to 
her  room,  and  had  her  dress  laid 
out,  and  looked  at  it,  and  rather 
took  it  out  of  her  maid ;  but  then, 
poor  girl !  what  else  was  left  for  her? 
The  bruised,  disappointed  little  heart 
6hould  find  vent  some  way,  and 
what  more  natural  object  than  her 
maid  ? — however,  she  was  to  dance 
the    first  dance  with  her   cousin, 


that  was  the  one  excitement,  the 
hope  that  kept  her  up,  and  to  be 
worthy  of  her  glorious  Apollo  in 
her  garments  was  the  height  of 
her  feeble  ambition. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  Appian  Way,  where 
the  rare  sight  was  to  be  seen  of  a 
few  trees  clustering  together,  Fitz- 
Herbert Horatius  Pomeroy  was 
reclining  gracefully  on  the  grass,  en- 
joying a  fragrant  weed.  He  had  been 
there  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  was  apparently  waiting  for  some- 
body, at  whose  non-appearance  he 
was  begining  to  wax  impatient.  He 
sat  up  and  looked  about  him,  and  lay 
down  again,  and  watched  and  wait* 
ed,  and  at  last  she  came,  walking 
swiftly,  with  a  light  elastic  tread, 
her  nut-brown  hair  rolled  in  heavy 
coils  round  her  small  well-shaped 
head,  her  plain  cotton  dress  fresh 
and  clean,  brightened  up  by  a  bow 
of  pink  ribbon  fastening  her  linen 
collar  at  the  front,  a  flush  upon  her 
usually  pale  cheek,  and  the  love  light 
dancing  in  her  eyes.  Jael  Fair- 
brother  stood  by  his  side.  For  one 
moment  it  seemed  to  the  young 
man  that  all  his  mother's  words 
were  naught,  and  that  the  sandy- 
complexioned  little  cousin  at  home 
was  but  a  horrid  dream.  She  stood 
by  his  side  again,  this  girl  in  her 
peerless  beauty, — one  of  nature's 
nobility,  a  very  queen  to  look  at, — 
his  own,  all  his  own!  oh  why  should 
aught  come  between  those  two  P 
Noblesse  oblige,  forsooth !  He  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
passionately,  and  then  his  arms 
relaxed  their  hold  and  fell  power- 
less by  his  side;  his  mother's  words 
and  hopes  and  plans,  and  his  own 
too,  came  rushing  back  upon  his 
mind.  Could  he  give  up  all  tor  her— 
position,  ambition  ?  It  behoved  him 
more  than  other  men  to  be  careful 
whom  he  wed  ;  be  had  to  counteract 
the  Uubbins'  counection.  He  put 
the  girl  from  him  gently  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 
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Jse)  looked  up  at  him  lovingly. 

M  What  is  it,  FiUHerbert,"  she 
said,  "are  you  angry  with  me  for 
keeping  you  ao  long  P  " 

44  No/'  he  said  listlessly;  "did  you 
get  my  note  P  " 

"  Tea,  two  hours  ago,  but  I  could 
not  get  leave  from  the  factory  any 
sooner.  Oh,  FitsHerbert,"  she  said 
suddenly, taking  his  hand  and  press* 
ing  it  to  her  lips,  "FitsHerbert, 
when  is  this  to  end  P  It  is  nearly 
two  years  now,  and  you  bare  been 
promising  me  so  long." 

The  young  man  moved  uneasily, 
and  his  colour  came  and  went.  His 
roice,too,  was  faltering  and  uusteady 
when  he  essayed  to  apeak  the  words 
he  resolved  to  do.  "  Jael,"  he  said, 
44  it  is  about  that  very  thing  I  hare 
come  to  speak  to  you  ;  it  must  be 
all  over  between  us,  it  was  a  great 
mintake  from  6rst  to  last." 
*  The  girl  sprang  from  his  side,  and 
stood  before  him  with  quivering  lips 
anl  flashing  eyes. 

"A  mintake,"  she  said.  "Oh  God, 
FitsHerbert,  what  do  you  mean?  A 
mistake  that  tou  and  I  were  married 
twelve  montbs  ago  last  autumn,  in 
the  early  morning,  in  the  little 
church  among  the  Welsh  hills,  so 
far  away?" 

The  young  man  hesitated. 

••  Speak,"  she  cried  passionatelr. 

44  Well,  Jad,  I  doubt  if  it  were 
a  lejpil  marriage." 

"  Doubt ! "  she  echoed  scornfully. 
"You  doubt  if  it  were  a  legal 
marriage?  No, Captain  FitsHerbert, 
you  do  not  doubt  it ;  vou  have  not 
vet  learned  to  tell  a  falnehood,  and 
look  the  woman  you  would  wrong 
so  wickedly  iu  the  fare ;  you  know 
you  mere  truly  married  to  me." 

There  was  an  aniious  inquiring 
look  in  the  girl's  face,  aa  »hc  made 
thm  assertion,  and  then,  all  her  tone 
chancing  to  one  of  wild  entreaty, 
she  threw  herself  at  hia  feet. 

*"h  tell  me,  for  the  love  of 
God,"  the  cried,  •'that  it  is  not 
true — that  I  am  not  the  ruined  out- 


oast  your  words  would  make  me 
this  day." 

The  young  man  atooped  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground.  He  hsd  a 
terrible  part  to  play.  How  could  he 
make  this  prl  understand  the  per- 
plexity of  his  position,  all  hia  nooler 
nature  pleading  her  cause,  all  the 
true  love  of  hia  heart  with  herP 
What  did  she  care  for  his  mother's 
false  French  phrase,  or  the  falser 
doctrine  it  contained  P  He  looked 
sorely  troubled. 

"  Jael,"  he  said,  <•  dear  Jael,  lis- 
ten to  me  for  one  moment ; "  but 
she  sprang  quickly  from  his  grasp. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  sir,"  she  said  ; 
u  1  am  none  of  yours  now,  your 
own  words  have  said  it;  but  oh,  I 
trusted  you  so,  God  help  me ! " 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  she  con* 
tinued  quickly.  "If  it  is  only  thai 
you  are  tired  of  me,  that  you  want 
me  no  more,  that  you  want  to 
marry  some  lady  in  your  own  rank, 
aay  it  at  once." 

44  Jael,"  he  almost  sobbed, «'  I  must 
say  it  is  true — not  that  I  do  not  love 
you  aa  much  aa  ever ;  I  swear  to  you 
no  woman  living  can  ever  be  to  me 
what  vou  were  and  are." 

Mtfush,sir,"  she  cried  fiercely; 
ukeep  such  words  for  those  that 
value  them,  they  are  only  insults 
to  me,  and  double  insults  to  the 
lady  you  want  to  marry,  whoever 
she  may  be." 

"  Oh  !  Jael,  do  not  be  so  hard  on 
me,  mv  life  is  desolate  enough  as 
it  is ;  hut  you  shall  never  want  nor 
have  to  work  for  your  brvad.  I 
will  give  you  money  enough  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  you  may 
choose,  and  keep  you  like  a  lady." 

44  Money,  you  poor  pitiful  crea- 
ture !  do  you  think  1  would  take 
vour  money  P  no,  not  if  1  had  to 
beg  mv  bread  from  door  to  door. 
I  shslf  stay  where  I  am,  sir,  but 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me;" 
and  the  girl  drew  herself  up 
proudly  before  him,  but  her  face 
was  ashy  white  aa  she  continued. 
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in  a  firm  steady  voice,  "  I  pro- 
mise you,  sir,  you  shall  never  be 
troubled  by  me  again.  Tou  can 
bring  your  bride  here  and  dress 
her  in  silks  and  satins,  and  my 
lips  shall  be  sealed,  and  she  shall 
never  hear  of  the  poor  friendless 
girl  you  swore  to  love  and  cherish 
before  God's  altar,  in  God's  church; 
for  it  was  a  good  marriage,  sir,  and 
you  know  it.  No  need  to  lie  to  me; 
but,  sir,  no  one  else  need  ever  know. 
Tou  are  free  from  mo,  sir — free  as 
if  we  had  never  met;  your  own 
conscience  must  settle  the  rest," — 
and  a  scornful  smile  flitted  over 
her  pale  face, — "  and  now,  sir,  good 
bye  for  ever." 

'*  Jaei  !  Jael !  for  Heaven's  sake,  do 
not  leave  me  so ! "  cried  the  young 
man  passionately  ;  "  shake  hands 
once — only  once  for  evermore — 
before  you  go ;"  but  the  girl  sped 
swiftly  away. 

Captain  FitzHerbert  sprang  for- 
ward as  if  to  follow  her,  and  then 
stopped  short.  At  his  feet  lay  the 
little  pink  ribbon  she  had  worn  at 
her  fair  white  throat.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  lips  flung  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  moaned  in  the  very  anguish  of 
his  troubled  heart, "  Oh  !  Jael,  Jael, 
how  could  you  leave  me  so ! — oh,  my 
darling,  my  darling,  come  back!  Ah! 
I  knew  she  would,"  he  cried,  spring- 
ing tohis  feet;  "see!  she  has  stopped, 
and  is  looking  back.  Jael,  my  own,  I 
knew  you  could  not  leave  me  so." 

Ah  !  who  shall  say  that  there  was 
not  a  wild  longing  after  truth  and 
virtue  in  the  young  man's  heart 
that  day  P  Oh,  Jael,  if  thy  good  angel 
would  only  bring  thee  back  to  him 
now,  thy  wrongs  might  all  be  right* 
ed,  and  a  great  crime  have  been  for 
ever  left  undone  1  Ah!  who  can 
tell — who  can  tell? 

Unseen  and  unheard  of  by  the 
young  man  who  had  so  cruelly 
wronged  her,  another  pair  of  eyes 
were  watching  the  girl  s  retreating 
figure— a  wild  and  haggard  pair  of 


eves,  set  in  a  wild  and  haggard  face— 
/  the  eyes  of  a  wretched  weary-look- 
ing man,  with  worn  shoes  and 
travel- stained  garments,  who  had 
flung  himself  on  the  long  grass  to 
rest,  waiting  for  the  shades  of  night 
to  cover  him  ere  he  entered  the 
town. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  great  sun  roll- 
ed its  course  through  the  heavens  on 
this  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
until  it  dropt  in  a  great  red  ball 
behind  the  distant  hills.  Dame 
Fairbrother  lit  her  little  lamp  and 
sat  with  her  friend  and  gossip, 
Mrs.  Price  of  the  Post-office,  who 
had  dropt  in  to  have  her  usual 
evening  chat.  And  the  old  ladies 
sat  and  waited  and  watched  until - 
the  great  factory  clock  went  the 
half-hour  after  nine,  but  never  a 
sign  of  Jael.  The  old  dame  was 
sorely  troubled.  "Ah  me !  you  have 
to  thank  the  Lord,  Martha,  that  took 
yours  while  they  were  all  young, 
before  they  bowed  your  old  head 
down  with  sorrow  and  disgrace, 
she  groaned,  "  filling  your  old  age 
with  care  and  anxiety." 

Dame  Price,  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart,  hardly  agreed  with  her  friend; 
but  she  was  a  good  woman,  and 
alone  and  desolate.  In  ber  old  age 
she  had  learned  to  say,  "  Thy  will 
be  done ;  "  aud  when,  at  first,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  aching  heart 
she  said  these  words,  poor  soul !  she 
tried  to  think  she  meant  them ;  and 
so  in  time,  in  God's  great  mercy, 
her  lonely  life  became  endurable, 
and  she  could  gossip  with  a  friend 
over  a  cup  of  tea,  and  be  as  cheery 
as  the  best;  but  she  always  had  a 
kind  word  to  say  for  the  young,  and 
an  excuse  to  make  for  their  trifling 
misdemeanours,  and  very  scant  sym« 
pathy  for  the  moans  and  lamen* 
tations  of  her  friend. 

"Wettt'BrtMK*;'  ^w^v&^SL 
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I  have  to  thank  the  Lord— as  surely 
I  hare,  for  his  ways  are  always 
best — for  bringing  those  I  loved 
borne  early  before  the  burden  and 
beat  of  the  day,  surely  you  have  to 
thank  Him  equally  for  sparing  Jael 
to  you,  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  bless* 
ing  to  you  in  your  old  age." 

"  A  blessing ! n  the  old  woman  re* 
peated  sternly,  "  when  my  miud  is 
exercised  day  and  night  praying  the 
Lord  to  turn  her  silly  heart  from 
Tauity;  but  bis  face  is  turned  away, 
and  his  ear  is  deaf,  so  that  He  will 
not  hear,  and  the  wench  plaits  her 
hair,  and  sticks  gewgaws  of  coloured 
ribbons  in  her  dress,  and  reta  her- 
self up  in  ways  uuseemly  in  one  of 
ber  class ;  and  now,  in  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  where  is  she  ? — at  no 
good,  I  warrant  you  —the  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  ! " 

44  Ah  I  Rebecca,  I  doubt  if  the 
Lord  will  be  merciful  to  vou  in  the 
way  you  choose  to  order  Him  to  be  ; 
it  was  his  will  to  give  the  girl 
beautiful  hair,  and,  to  my  mind,  she 
wears  it  as  neat  as  any  maid  cau. 
And  an  to  a  bit  of  a  pink  bow,  it 
would  be  a  poor  world  if  a  voung 
lass  might  not  make  herself  a  bit 
smart  when  she  went  out.*' 

44  And  where  did  she  go  to?  aud 
where  in  the  now,  Martha  ?— answer 
me  that.*' 

*4  Well,  surely,  it  is  late,"  acqui- 
esced D.unc  Price  ;  '*  and  it  in  not 
like  Jael  to  be  gadding  at  this  late 
hour,  but  vou  will  find  she  has 
tome  good  reason  to-night.  Ah, 
liaten!  here  she  corner,'*  continued  the 
old  lady  triumphant! v  ;  "  1  koew  she 
Would  not  be  long.  Well,  lat»,'*  she 
said  as  Jael  eutered  the  room,"  «  here 
have  you  been?  Uraunj  and  I  were 
beginning  to  be  a  bit  uueasy  about 
jou.M 

The  girl  looked  at  ber  granny. 

"  Well,"  said  Heine  Fairbrotlier 
sternly,  **  why  don't  you  answer-* 
where  have  you  been  ?  *' 

44  Oi>lv    walking    by    the   river, 


"  Walking  by  the  river  at  this 
hour  alone?" 

The  girl  liesitated  for  a  little,  and 
then  said, 4<  Yes,  granny,  alone !  " 

*4  And  I  tell  thee  that  is  a  falsa, 
hood,"  cried  the  old  woman  angrily. 
Ye  never  were  al'iue  ;  I  kuow  what 
girls  are,  aud  you  are  no  better  than 
the  rest*' 

•  An  angry  flush  rose  on  the  girl's 
cheek,  aud  she  seemed  as  if  sh# 
were  going  to  speak,  but  she  cheek* 
ed  herself  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Dame  Price  interfered  good* 
humouredly,  "Ah!  Jtobecca,*'  she 
said,  I  warrant  Jael  was  in  no  bad 
company." 

44  What  business  has  she  to  keep 
any  company  at  all  ?"  continued  the 
old  woman  harshly.  *4  The  daughter 
of  godly  pare  Dtp,  whom  the  Lord 
thought  too  good  for  this  world,  to 
be  gadding  and  sparking  with  the, 
low  fellows  of  the  town  !  " 

"Granny,  how  can >ou — how  dare 
you — speak  like  that  to  me  ?  *' 

44  Aye  1  I  can,  and  will  too  ;  yon, 
that  are  fast  bringing  shame  on  the 
holy  name  vour  naiuted  father  gave 
you,  when  be  held  you  in  bis  dying 
arms  and  named  you  after  one  who 
was  blessed  among  women.'* 

4>And  you  tell  me  *he  was  blessed 
among  women,"  cried  the  girl  ex* 
cited ly,— "she,  who  took  the  hammer 
and  the  nail  and  treacherously  »lew 
the  man  who  trusted  her.  And  what 
would  yon  say  to  me  if  I  went  and 
did  likewise— if  1  took  the  hammer 
and  slew  the  man  that  sorely- 
wronged  me,  aud  left  him  King 
murdered  where  he  lav — would  I  be 
blessed  anion:;  won. en,  if  1  rid  the 
world  of  such  ss  be  ?  "  and,  throwing 
herself  on  a  chair,  the  girl  laughed 
wibilv. 

Widow  Fairbrother  was  too 
scared  t»  speak,  but  Dame  Price 
saiJ   kiiftoiy,   *4  Ah!    lass,   you   are 

rkiug  wildly  ;  tin*  mi'e  of  Uebrr 
Keuit*  slew  the  enemy  of  the 
Lord ;  site  would  hsvr  had  no  more 
right    to   avenge    herself    of    an 
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enemy  of  her  own  than  you  would 
have,  poor  lass !  if  ye  had  one — which 
may  God  forbid !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  have  no  enemy — what 
enemy  would  the  like  of  me  have  ?  " 
said  the  girl  in  a  half-mocking  half- 
fierce  tone. 

"  Jael,  if  ye  stayed  at  home,  and 
kept  no  company,  ye  would  hare 
neither  friends  nor  enemies,"  said 
her  old  grandmother,  in  a  gentler 
tone  than  usual,  "  and  that  is  far 
better  for  a  girl  such  as  you." 

"Yes,  granny,"  cried  the  girl, 
springing  up  aud  clasping  her 
hands  passionately,  "  you  are  right ; 
a  girl  such  as  me  should  have  no 
friends,  or  love,  or  feelings  in  life. 
We  should  be  born  with  fair  faces 
and  no  feelings,  to  be  the  sport 
and  playthings  of — no  matter  who. 
There,  granny,  I  have  been  talking 
nousense,  never  heed  what  I  say ; " 
and,  stooping  down,  she  kissed  the 
old  woman  gently,  and  went  hur- 
riedly upstairs  to  her  own  little 
room.  There  her  old  granny,  now 
thoroughly  frightened,  heard  her 
walking  up  and  down  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  night. 

Dame  Price  went  home  sadly 
myatiKed  and  scared  at  the  girl's 
wild  manner,  and  fierce  wild  words — 
words  that  came  back  to  her  with  a 
terrible  meaning  when  the  city  rang 
with  a  great  crime  done,  and  a  great 
sorrow  ;  and  a  mother  desolated  in 
her  gorgeous  home,  knew  no  mercy 
in  her  anguish,  but  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance,  when,  with  mounted 
trumpeters,  and  javelin  men,  and 
plunging  horses,  and  all  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  justice,  the  judge 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  the 
town,  and  took  up  his  seat  in  the 
crowded  court,  where  the  sea  of 
eager  faces  surged  to  and  fro,  and  a 
pale-faced  girl,  with  heavy  eyes  and 
bloodless  lips,  stood  at  the  bar  of 
justice  arraigned  for  "  Murder  I " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Miss  Madeline  Stmwdlby  stood 
before  her  cheval  glass  in  all  the 
glory  of  blue  and  silver ;  her  dress 
was  perfect,  and  everything  that 
art  and  money  could  do  had  most 
certainly  been  done  for  her;  and, 
truth  to  say,  she  was  a  success ;  she 
was  one  of  those  colourless  little 
bodies  for  whom  dress  can  do  won- 
ders. And  then  there  was  an  un- 
wonted flush  upon  her  sallow  cheek 
and  a  sparkle  in  her  eye, — 

"  For  he  will  see  it  on  to-night, 
And  at  the  thought  her  colour 
burned." 

Surely,  poor  girl,  she  may  be  for- 
given the  smile  of  gratified  vanity 
that  played  about  her  mouth  and 
made  her  look  her  very  best ;  for 
was  she  not  all  loyal  to  him,  and  all 
the  charms  and  graces  of  all  other 
swells  utterly  lost  upon  her  P  Down 
the  broad  stairs  she  crept,  and 
through  the  gorgeous  suite  of  rooms, 
blazing  with  light,  and  gilding,  and 
flowers,  and  there,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  their  guests,  stood  the 
family  of  the  Gubbinses — all  save 
one. 

FitzHerbert  Horatius  Pomeroy, 
where  was  he?  Not  there.  The 
light  died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
glory  of  her  garments  was  for- 
gotten ;  but  then  it  was  early  yet, 
and,  truth  to    say,  this   adorable 

Jouth  was  never  remarkable  for 
is  punctuality,  so  the  damsel 
took  heart  of  grace  again,  and 
then  the  guests  began  to  arrive, 
carriage  after  carriage,  and  the 
rooms  began  to  fill,  and  the  music 
began  to  play,  and  still  no  Fit* 
Herbert  1  Mr.  Oubbins  made  boom 
eaustic  remarks  to  Lady  Hesba  on 
the  good  manners  of  her  son,  and 
the  bosom  of  the  lady  herself  waa 
troubled  and  uneasy ;  for  she  did  fed 
that  her  darling  boy  was  just  going 
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a  little  too  far,  and  she  saw  Madeline 
Bitting  out  that  dance  with  a  wear}' 
dejected  face — that  dance  to  which, 
poor  child!  bIio  hod  been  looking 
forward  so  long.  Daisy  would  have 
got  her  cousin  plenty  of  partner*, 
and  felt  very  angry  with  her 
brother  for  poor  Madeline's  sake; 
but  the  girl  refused  them  all,  she 
hail  no  heart  to  enjoy  herself,  nor 
was  *he  made  of  the  metal  that 
would  make  believe  as  though  she 
did. 

Daisy  fell  bock  upon  Captain 
Fielding,  and  consoled  herself  by 
abutting  men  in  general  to  him, 
arid  finally  eliciting  the  remark  from 
that  gentleman,  "  that  he  thought 
Mins  Daisy  was  rather  cross." 

"  And  ho  I  am,"  admitted  Miss 
Dainy,  her  blue  eyes  filling  with 
team,  and  her  loving  little  heart 
bleeding,  as  the  night  wore  on,  for 
the  poor  dejected  cousin,  to  whom 
it  was  a  mockery,  and  a  weary, 
weary  failure. 

"  And  so  would  you  be  if  you 
saw  things  all  going  wrong;  be- 
sides, I  do  think  it  is  so  queer  of 
Fitzlfcrbert.  I  know  he  is  reck- 
less, and  not  very  careful  about 
vexing  papa,  but  then,  for  mamma's 
sake,  is  it  not  odd  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  responded  the  Cap- 
tain, '*  but  FitzHerbert  is  an  odd 
fellow,  and  you  must  remember 
he  displayed  no  great  zenl  for  this 
entertainment  all  through." 

*'  Well,  no,  he  certainly  did  not,*' 
said  Daisy,  "  but  it  is  a  pity  for 
poor  Madeline;  do  look  how  sad 
she  looks." 

"  Yes,  indeed ; "  and  the  Captain 
screwed  up  his  face  into  a  look  of 
doubtful  sympathy. 

"  You  see  before  you,  Miss 
Daisy,  an  awful  warning  of  the 
effects  of  having  only  one  string 
to  your  bow.  Now,  if  she  had  only 
bad  the  good  taste  to  take  a  fancy 
to  a  nice  young  fellow  like  me,  I 
might  have  done  to  console  her 
while TiU  was  away ;  but,  upon  my 


honour,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
solemnly,  "  I  know  you  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  positively  she  does 
not  like  me.    1  know  it  for  a  fact.91 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  one  bit 
surprised,"  said  Miss  Daisy,  saucily; 
"  I  don't  know  who  could." 

"  You  do,  Miss  Daisy,  you  know 
you  do ;  don't  break  my  heart  by 
saying  you  don't,  and  cause  me  to 
do  some  desperate  deed  of  despair," 
and  Captain  Fielding  threw  the 
most  tragic  expression  into  his  face 
that  it  was  possible  for  that  very 
jolly  countenance  to  assume. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  and  if  I  ever 
liked  you  at  all,  I  hate  you  now, 
because  you  are  laughing  at  me, 
and  you  have  no  sympathy." 

"  Miss  Daisy,  I  am  the  soul  of 
sympathy ;  and  as  to  laughine  at 
you,  I  am  perfectly  lacerated  in 
my  feelings  at  your  even  saying 
such  a  thing." 

"  Captain  Fielding,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  one  moment,  in- 
terrupted a  footman,  touching  the 
Captain's  arm. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Captain, 
not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  moat 
amiable  tone  of  voice,  mentally 
giving  the  reverse  of  his  blessing  to 
the  unfortunate  domestic, — "what 
is  the  row?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  terrible ;  come  out 
here  until  I  tell  you.  Captain  Fits- 
Herbert,  sir,  is  murdered — found 
lying  dead  in  the  water  meadow. 
The  police  are  here,  sir,  and  who  is 
to  tell  my  master  or  my  lady,  sir, 
and  the  house  full  of  company  P 
Oh,  sir !  what  is  to  be  done  P  " 

"  My  God !  "  cried  Captain  Field- 
ing,  fairly  stunned  for  the  moment, 
"  what  do  you  mean  P  What  do 
you  say  ?    Where  are  the  police  P" 

"  It  is  as  true  as  death,  sir ;  the 
police  are  here,  sir." 

Captain  Fielding  followed  the 
servant  downstairs  to  the  back 
yard,  where,  knowing  of  the  fes- 
tivity that  was  going  on,  the  police 
had  come  up  as  privately  as  they 
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could,  and  from  them  Captain 
Fielding  beard  all  the  details  so 
far  as  they  were  known.  The 
murdered  man  had  been  found  by 
one  of  the  factory  hands,  who  had 
at  once  recognized  him,  and  imme- 
diately given  the  alarm  to  the 
police,  and  they  had  conveyed  him 
as  quietly  as  thev  could  to  the 
gate  lodge,  where  he  now  lay,  and 
the  thing  was  how  to  tell  his  father. 

Captain  Fielding  knew  that  he 
should  be  told  at  once ;  with  all  the 
strange  servants  and  people  about, 
it  would  soon  become  known,  so  he 
went  in  search  of  his  host,  good  old 
honest  Matthew,  for  whom  the 
young  man  had  a  real  regard  and 
esteem.  It  was  a  terrible  task  to 
perform,  and  he  never  knew  how  he 
did  it,  or  what  he  said  ;  it  was  all 
a  hurry  and  confusion  to  him.  In 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  company 
knew  it  simultaneously, — Lady 
Hesba  fainting  dead  away,  poor 
Daisy,  with  wild  distracted  cries, 
leaning  over  her ;  the  father,  white- 
faced  and  dazed-looking,  trying, 
poor  old  man !  to  be  calm  and  col- 
lected ;  the  livid-faced  girl,  in  her 
crushed  and  tumbled  finery ,who  had 
no  right  to  mourn,  and  yet  bad  the 
greatest  right  of  all. 

The  rush  and  hurry  of  departing 
guests,  the  cries  and  moans  of 
women  running  to  and  fro,  the 
flaring  lights,  and  faded  flowers, 
and  dishevelled  dresses  looking 
crushed  and  tawdry  in  the  grey 
light  of  the  early  morn ;  and  then, 
in  the  dead  silence,  when  the  last 
guest  had  departed,  and  the  great 
red  sun  came  rolling  up  in  the 
east,  and  the  little  birds  woke, 
chirping,  up  in  the  young  laburnum 
trees,  and  tho  joyous  world  burst 
forth  in  life  and  song,  the  dead  man 
was  carried  to  his  home,  with  his 
rare  beauty  marred  and  blighted  in 
the  terrible  manner  of  his  death. 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 


Yxs,  on  this  first  of  July,  the 
world  woke  up  with  a  joyous  burst 
of  song,  and  the  windows  were 
opened  in  the  neat  cottages  to  let 
in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the 
women,  singing  blithely,  went  about 
their  usual  avocations,  and  the 
children  played  and  shouted  in  the 
gladness  of  youth  and  health,  and 
the  factory  hands  came  trooping  in 
to  their  work ;  but  in  the  gorgeous 
chambers  of  the  master's  dwelling 
no  blind  was  drawn  up  to  let  in 
the  joyous  light  of  day,  and  there 
was  wild  wailing  for  the  heir  that 
was  dead — not  by  the  visitation  of 
God,  with  loving  looks  around  him, 
and  a  tender  hand  clasped  in  his  to 
bear  him  company  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  but  struck  down  by  the 
brutal  hand  of  the  murderer,  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  and  strength; 
this  moment  a  very  Apollo  in  his 
beauty,  the  next  a  disfigured  loath- 
some object,  unseemly  for  a  loving 
mother's  eye  to  look  upon,  with  a 
scarred  and. ghastly  countenance,  fit 
only  to  be  covered  up  at  onoe  and 
buried  out  of  sight. 

Jael  Fairbrother  and  her  grand- 
mother were  done  their  early  break- 
fast, and  with  a  weary  listless 
manner  the  girl  had  washed  up 
their  few  breakfast  things,  and 
tidied  up  the  little  room.  She  ought 
to  have  been  at  her  work  at  the 
factory  long  ago,  and  two  or  three 
times  the  grandmother  reminded 
her  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but 
Jael  seemed  quite  indifferent ;  she 
made  no  answer  to  her  granny,  but 
neither  did  she  make  any  effort  to 
hurry  to  her  work.  The  old  dame 
was  greatly  troubled  in  her  mind, 
and  was  contemplating  slipping  out 
quietly  to  have  a  word  with  her 
minister  on  the  subject  of  the  girl's 
strange  conduct,  when  the  door  of 
the  little  dwelling  opened, and  a  cou- 
ple of  policemen  entered  the  room. 
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The  widow  •prang  up  with  a 
terrified  look,  it  «u  more  than  two 
years  since  she  had  had  such  visi- 
tors before,  but  what  could  they 
come  for  now  ? 

Jael  started,  too,  and  a  wild  in- 
quiring look  came  in  her  sweet  blue 
•yes,  but  she  spake  never  a  word,  not 
even  when,  with  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, and  as  gently  as  such  a  deed 
could  be  done,  the  police  con- 
stable arrested  her  for  the  murder 
of  Captain  F  it  z  Herbert  Oubbins, 
found  killed  in  the  water  meadow, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and 
two  of  that  morning.  She  stag- 
gered risibly,  and  the  colour  first 
rushed  to  clieek  and  brow,  then 
slowly  ebbed  away,  leaving  her 
•shy  white  and  ghastly;  a  film 
seemed  to  cross  her  eves,  and  her 
bosom  rose  and  fell ;  her  lips  moved 
ss  if  she  said  some  words,  but  no 
sound  came  forth  ;  she  stood  utterly 
prostrated,  bewildered,  numbed. 
Not  so  the  old  lady,  her  grand* 
mother,  who  with  fierce  and  angry 
imprecations  called  on  the  girl  to 
say  that  it  was  (site,  before  she  left 
her  roof  with  a  heavy  curse  upon 
her  hesd.  The  girl,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  seemed  powerless  to 
speak.  The  policeman  angrily  bade 
toe  old  woman  hold  her  tongue; 
cad  Mrs.  Pri  e,  hurrying  in  (for 
very  soon  the  whole  village  knew 
the  terrible  report),  tried  to  soothe 
and  quiet  her  old  friend,  who  at 
length,  overcome  by  her  own  pas- 
sions te  grief,  sat  down  on  a  caair 
and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

A  crowd  began  to  collect  now, 
and  the  police  were  anxious  to  get 
the  girl  away  at  once:  she  rose 
with  tottering  limba  and  followed 
them  to  the  door,  then,  looking  back, 
she  seemed  at  last  to  gain  the  posrer 
cf  speech. 

"  Grannr,"  the  said,  "  1  don't 
understand  it  all  yet ;  I  am  daaed 
and  stupid  like,  hot  I  never  did 
H ;  oh,  I  never  did  it,  so  help  me 
God'" 


And  so  she  naid  again  before  the 
magistrates,  but  with  little  avail; 
they  considered  the  evidence  too 
strong  against  her,  and  so  abe  waa 
committed  to  stand  her  trial  at  the 
ensuing  assize*.  Captain  HittHe*. 
bert  Horatiua  Pomeroy  Oubbina 
waa  buried  ;  "  he  shall"  return  no 
more  to  his  house,  and  his  place 
ahall  know  him  no  more."  And  the 
mother  lay  in  her  darkened  cham- 
ber, and  refused  to  be  comforted 
for  her  son,  for  he  was  not;  and 
the  poor  dejected  cousin,  with  her 
much-despised  sandy  complexion, 
betook  herself  to  her' paternal  halls, 
but  found  small  consolation  in  the 
stately  oaks  and  ancient  grandeur 
of  that  aristocratic  home ;  tor,  had 
she  not  learned  to  love  the  young 
laburnums  and  glittering  terraces) 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  to  believe 
that,  amid  all  the  fair  youths  of 
England,  none  could  ever  be  so  fair 
for  her  aa  the  youth  who  was  lying 
buried  under  the  yew-trees  in  the 
lonely  cemetery  in  the  far-off  mans> 
facturing  town? 


CHAPTER   IX. 

TiiaouoH  the  blaxingdaya  snd  sul- 
try nights  of  July,  Jael  Fairbrolber 
lay  in  her  dreary  prison,  and  at 
length  the  judges  came,  and  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  the  assises  began. 
The  girl,  wan,  worn,  and  emaciated 
looking,  took  her  place  at  the  bar 
of  justice. 

The  first  witness  produced  waa  a 
little  old  man,  ore  Isaac  Jom-s  by 
name,  parish  clerk  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Llandeloy,  in  the  Welsh 
bills  far  away ;  in  his  banda  he  held 
a  paper,  the  copv  of  the  rvjjuter  of 
marriage  of  Fiti Herbert  Oubbina 
and  Jael  Fairbrotber.  Jarl'a  forti- 
tude seemed  almost  to  forsake  her 
en  she  saw  this  little  old  man, 
i     1  she  swayed  and  tottered  so  in 
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the  dock,  that  the  judge  ordered 
her  to  have  a  chair  to  sit  on. 

Nevertheless,  this  man  had  but 
little  to  say;  then  he  showed  the 
paper,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
the  only  witness  present,  when  one 
early  morning  those  two  had  been 
married  by  the  Bey.  David  Williams, 
now  dead.  No,  they  had  no  licence ! 
Neither  of  them  resided  in  the 
parish,  though  he  believed  the 
maid  had  been  residing  for  some 
time  in  a  neighbouring  town. 
Well,  the  marriage  was  irregular; 
yes,  he  must  admit  that  it  was; 

Ecrhaps  Mr.  Williams  had  been 
ribed  by  the  gentleman ;  he  had 
a  large  family,  and  was  very  poor ; 
the  gentleman  did  give  him  (Isaac 
Jones)  ten  shillings  ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams  was  dead ;  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  of  a  bad  fever.  And 
then  this  witness  went  down. 

A  little  girl,  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  came  next.  She  re* 
me  inhered  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
about  three  o'clock — or  it  might  be 
more — on  that  day ;  Capt.  Oubbins 
gave  her  five  shillings,  and  a  little 
note  ;  it  had  no  direction  on  it,  but 
he  desired  her  to  give  it  to  Jael 
JTairbrother,  and  to  hold  her  tongue ; 
she  did  give  it  to  her,  and  saw  her 
blush,  aud  a  look  like  great  gladness 
came  into  her  face;  yes,  she  did 
guess  the  Captain  was  Jael's  lover; 
she  saw  him  turn  into  the  water 
meadow  when  he  gave  her  the 
note. 

The  girl  at  the  next  loom  to  Jael 
came  next;  she  saw  Jael  get  the 
note,  and  remarked  the  happy  look 
come  in  her  face ;  no,  she  did  not 
know  who  it  was  from ;  Jael  was 
very  close  and  stand  off  with  the 
factory  people  always.  They  left 
the  factory  together ;  Jael  ran 
nearly  the  whole  way  home.  8he 
lived  in  the  same  street  with  Jael ; 
she  saw  the  girl  going  out  about 
half  an  hour  later ;  she  had  changed 
her  dress  and  wore  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon    at  her  throat;    yes,  that 


might  be  the  ribbon ;  yes,  it  was 
the  ribbon,  she  was  certain.  This 
to  a  lawyer,  who  showed  her  a 
crushed  and  blood-bespattered  little 
pink  knot  of  ribbon.  She  saw 
Jael  take  the  turn  to  the  water 
meadow,  for  she  could  not  see  the 
turn  from  the  street ;  but  she  fol- 
lowed Jael  a  little  bit;  maybe  it 
was  curiosity. 

Then  came  a  man  who  had  come 
a  short  cut  through  the  water 
meadow,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock ;  he  saw  the  prisoner  talk- 
ing to  Captain  Oubbins;  yes,  he 
knew  the  Captain's  appearance  very 
well ;  he  never  saw  Jael  before  thai 
night ;  but  he  would  swear  to  her ; 
they  were  having  angry  words  be- 
tween them,  he  knew  by  the  tone 
of  the  girl's  voice;  yes,  she  did 
seem  excited ;  her  manner  was  pas- 
sionate ;  she  called  him  a  poor  pitiful 
creature ;  and  something  was  said 
about  money,  but  he  did  not  much 
heed  ;  he  was  in  a  hurry ;  he  knew 
the  Captain  was  a  gay  gentleman ; 
and  that  gentlemen  like  him  did 
not  much  mind  breaking  with  a 
girl  like  her  when  it  suited  them ; 
it  was  only  a  little  money  more  or 
less. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  ex* 
amining  the  Widow  Fairbrother,  and 
so,  in  common  humanity,  the  crown 
counsel  forbore  to  do  so.  Then, 
lastly,  came  Dame  Price,  with  many 
tears  and  much  hesitating  on  her 
part;  and  with  great  cross-ques- 
tioning, and  a  small  amount  of 
bullying  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  they  elicited 
from  that  worthy  woman  an  account 
of  Jael's  late  return  home,  her 
strange  wild  words,  and  dishevelled 
looks.  The  good  dame's  constant 
reiterations  that  the  lass  meant 
naught,  seemed  to  bring  but  little 
conviction  to  those  who  heard  her. 
The  judge  made  his  charge.  The  very 
fact  that  his  sympathies  went  with 
the  wretched  girl  before  him,  and 
that  he  dwelt  much  on  the  fact  of 
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the  evidence  being  only  circumstan- 
tial, made  it  the  more  apparent 
that  in  very  truth  be  thought  ber 
guilty. 

Tlien  the  jury  retired,  and  flying 
rumours  went  about  that  they  could 
not  agree,  and  that  they  would  be 
locked  up  all  night,  and  the  weary 
girl  was  led  away  to  await  ber  doom 
while  another  prisoner  took  his 
place  at  the  bar. 

At  length,  alter  about  two  hours' 
careful  weighing  of  the  case,  Jael 
was  again  placed  in  the  dock,  and 
the  crowd  of  eager  listeners  crushed 
and  struggled  iuto  the  court.  The 
jury  returned  to  their  seats,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  went  through 
the  usual  formula,  and  theu  the  ail* 
momentous  Question,  M  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  nave  you  agreed  upon 
your  verdict — 'guilty  or  not 
guilty  i ' " 

In  the  solemn  hush  that  fell  upon 
the  crowd,  when  the  very  breathing 
of  the  amious  throng  seemed  sus- 
pended, the  foreman  of  the  jury 
stepped  forth  aud  said,  "Guilty!" 
but  recommended  to  mercy. 

Then  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
turned  to  the  poor  weak  girl  stand- 
ing there,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
anything  to  say,  in  that  awful  hour, 
whereby  she  might  plead  fur  a  miti- 
gation  of  the  terrible  tentence  about 
to  be  pronounced  upon  her. 

A  slight  colour  rose  on  the  girl's 
pallid  check,  and  she  essayed  to 
•peak ;  but  at  6rst  no  sound  was 
beard,  and  then  she  tried  again  ;  in 
a  low  faint  voice,  that  strengthened 
as  she  went  on,  she  said,  "  My 
Lord  and  gentlemen  all,  I  thank 

Jou  for  the  patient  hearing  you 
ave  given  my  case  all  through ;  all 
that  has  been  said  is  quite  true,  and 
it  seems  as  if  1  had  been  in  >our 
place  to-day,  I  must  have  said  I  be 
same  as  you  say  of  ;  but  oh. 
my  Lord  !  oh !  gent  n,  so  surely 
aa  1  shall       nd  in  ine  days 

1      >re  a  hi|         tribunal  this, 

>ejui         dc        the.  of  all 


the  earth,  and  where  I  pray  to  re> 
ceive  more  mercy  than  I  can  expect 
to  get  from  your  lordship  to-day, 
I  swear  that  I  am  innocent — that  I 
never  did  that  wicked  terrible  deed. 
Ob,  gentlemen  I  think  yourselves, 
surely  it  is  different  for  a  poor  weak 
girl  like  me,  speaking  in  the  heat 
of  paasion,  and  doing  the  deed  you 
say  that  I  have  done  this  day  ;  but 
aure,  my  lord  and  gentlemen," 
she  said,  and  her  clasped  hands  feH 
listlessly  to  ber  sides,  aud  the  bright 
flush  faded  from  her  cheeks,  while 
a  sickly  smile  flitted  over  her  poor 
wan  face,—"  but  sure,  my  lord  and 
gentlemen,  if  you  don't  think  so,  I 
can  say  no  more ;  God  in  his  great 
mercy  help  me, and  give  me  atrength 
to  die ! M 

Strong  men  felt  a  dimneaa  m 
their  eyes  and  a  rising  in  their 
throats,  and  the  sobs  and  moan*  of 
women  echoed  through  the  crowded 
galleries  of  the  court;  but  what 
availed  all  this  human  sympathy  to 
this  poor  doomed  lass,  when  with 
broken  voice,  and  tears  that  would 
not  be  kept  back,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  spoke  the  awful  words  that 
condemned  a  tender  girl  of  barely 
twenty  years  of  ago  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  she  came,  never 
again  to  leave  it  until  she  tread  the 
terrible  road  that  would  lead  ber  to 
her  death.  He  told  her  that  he  would 
forward  the  recommendation  to 
mercy,  but  be  could  not  bid  her 
hope.  In  all  that  crowded  court, 
Jael  Fairbrother  seemed  least  af- 
fected by  the  terrible  doom  that 
had  been  awarded  her ;  she  seemed 
to  move  as  if  in  a  dream,  with  a  far- 
off  look  in  her  dim  eye*,  and  the 
same  quiet  patient  expression  on 
her  sad.  sad  face. 
She  followed  the  warden  median* 
ily  from  the  dock,  and  passed 
rally  and  meekly  to  her  cell, 
j  great  sun  went  out,  quenched 
i he  clouds  of  evening,  and  dark- 
fell  upon  the  land,  and  in  the 
i  darkneaa  of  the  night  alooo 
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the  girl  was  left  to  learn  to  realize 
her  doom. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

The  assizes  were  over,  the  judge 
was  gone,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
wig  and  gown,  briefless  and  other- 
wise, had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
next  town,  where  they  assumed 
their  wigs  and  their  importance 
simultaneously.  The  routine  of 
business  went  on  as  usual,  and  the 
cold  proud  mother  of  the  murdered 
roan  came  forth  at  last  from  her 
darkened  chamber,  colder,  prouder, 
sterner  than  ever,  with  broader 
streaks  of  grey  in  her  dark  hair, 
self-contained,  seeking  no  sympathy 
or  companionship  from  her  husband 
or  the  child  that  was  left,  never 
speaking  of  the  son  that  was  gone, 
yet  ever  ever  thinking  of  his  mur- 
dered beauty,  and  cursing  bitterly — 
cursing  in  the  depths  of  her  lonely 
heart — the  cruel  hand  that  had  laid 
him  low. 

She  could  feel  no  pity,  and  the 
only  time  she  ever  spoke  upon  the 
subject  was  in  a  burst  of  bitter 
wrath,  when  she  heard  Jael  had 
been  recommended  to  mercy.  She 
took  no  account  of  the  girl's  wrongs, 
no  account  of  her  blighted  lite. 
u  Mercy  ! "  she  cried,  "  she  showed 
my  son  no  mercy,  and  she  shall  get 
none  ;  she  shall  die.  Qod  could  not 
be  so  unjust.  Surely  He  will  not  let 
my  murdered  boy  go  unavenged." 
Poor  mother  !  doubly  to  be  pitied  in 
the  hopelessness  of  thy  angry  grief. 
Ah  me  !  it  is  a  Bad  thing  when  af- 
fliction hardens  the  heart  and  dries 
up  the  springs  of  tenderness,  that 
Bnould  for  ever  keep  pitiful  the  soul 
of  woman,  turning  the  chastise- 
ments of  the  Lord  into  judgment 
without  mercy,  and  so  giving  place 
to  the  enemy  of  mankind,  ever 
watching  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  rebellious  heart,  and  to  render 


the  last  state  of  that  weary  troubled 
spirit  worse  than  the  first,  when 
affliction  is  all  darkness,  and  the 
aching  eyes,  looking  earthward  only, 
see  no  glimmer  of  the  silver  lining 
that  surely  surely  lies  behind  those 
heavy  clouds. 

And  Jael,  patient  ever  and  un« 
murmuring,  lay  in  her  lonely  cell, 
waiting  for  the  end,  that  the  dawn- 
ing of  each  bright  joyous  day 
brought  nearer  and  nearer.  No 
commutation  of  her  sentence  had 
as  yet  been  received,  and  if,  poor 
lass !  she  had  ever  hoped,  she  had 
ceased  to  do  so  now.  She  was  calm 
and  resigned — nevertheless,  a  sore 
stumbling-block  to  her  minister,  in 
that  she  persistently  refused  to  say 
a  word  about  the  murder,  or  make 
any  confession  whatever. 

It  was  a  wild,  dark,  sultry  night, 
and  the  first  rain  that  had  fallen 
for  weeks  was  pouring  in  a  straight- 
down  torrent,  when  a  weary,  travel* 
stained  man,  with  a  wild  and  hag- 
gard countenance,  entered  the  great 
manufacturing  town ;  his  shoes  were 
worn  until  they  hardly  deserved  the 
name  of  shoes,  and  his  ragged  gar- 
ments afforded  but  scant  protec- 
tion from  the  heavy  rain ;  but,  all 
unmindful  of  his  doleful  plight*  he 
plodded  on  through  the  intricate 
Btreets,  like  one  who  knew  well  the 
path  he  trod,  never  stopping  or 
hesitating  until  he  came  to  the 
great  iron  gates  of  the  police  office. 
There  he  paused,  and  looked  up 
at  tbe  windows  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  sign  of 
life  stirring  within.  At  length  he 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  which 
was  promptly  opened  by  a  police- 
man, and  before  that  functionary 
could  recover  his  surprise  at  tbe 
object  which  met  his  gaze,  the  man 
stepped  into  the  hall.  "  Now,  my 
good  man,  said  the  policeman,  sur- 
lily, "  what  do  you  want  at  this 
time  of  night?  You  know  the 
place  for  tramps  and  vagrants, 
don't  you?" 
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44  If  I  did  not,  it  would  be  jour 
basinets  to  show  me,"  replied  the 
man,  sinking  down  on  a  settle; 
44  but  1  am  come  to  spare  jou  the 
trouble ;  1  im  footsore,  and  hungry, 
and  faint ;  if  jou  could  give  me 
aught  to  wet  my  lips  it  would  be  a 
charity.*' 

By  this  time  a  few  more  police* 
men  had  collected,  and  one  ot  them 
brought  him  a  tankard  of  beer,  and 
some  bread  and  meat:  the  man 
awa) lowed  them  with  a  wolfish 
eagerness  that  it  was  really  terrible 
to  see. 

44  My  masters/*  he  said,  as  he 
drained  the  last  drop  of  beer,  "  that 
is  the  first  draught  of  anything  but 
water  that  1  hare  had  tor  many  a 
long  day,  and  for  thirty-six  hours 
I  have  sub*i*ted  on  a  lump  of  bread 

S'vcu  me  by  a  little  child.  1  have 
•en  a  wanderer  for  weeks  in  the 
fields  and  meadows,  avoiding  all 
towns,  and  it  was  only  three  days 
ago  that  1  heard  some  meu  talkiug 
of  the  murder  of  Captain  FitaHer- 
bert  Qubbins,  and  that  Jael  Fair- 
brother  waa  condemned  to  death." 

The  man  looked  up  with  an 
anxious  inquiring  look. 

"Aye!"  Mid  the  constable, 
44  poor  lass,  it  is  too  true.*1 

The  man  »tsggered  to  his  feet,  and 
a  flu»h  ro*e  on  lu»  pallid  cheek  "  Oh ! 
sir*/'  he  said,  in  a  tone  fit  agony, 
"  the  never  did  it.  Oh  !  Jael,  Jael, 
poor  lass,  what  ye  must  have  suf- 
fered !  Oh !  sirs,  it  was  me  who  did 
it,  and  1  have  come  to  give  mvself 
up.  1  never  thought  ot  her  being 
au»|*ctcd,  so  good,  so  tender ! — ye 
mu»t  hate  been  all  looU  to  think 
it.     On  !   sirs,  it  is  not  too  lute." 

44  No,  no,  my  man,  time  enough," 
amid  one  of  the  policemen,  having  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  he  was  ad- 
drewing  a  maniac ;  ••  but  *  hi  did 
jou  do  it  P  what  grudge  had  you  to 
the  gentleman  t " 

"  What  grudge!"  repeated  the 
snau  fiercely .  **  My  masters,  1  am 
Mark  Fairbrother:  ye  may  well  re- 


member my  name ;  I  was  condemned 
for  robbery  last  March  two  yeara. 
Gentlemen,  1  never  handled  a 
penny  of  the  money.  Though  I 
did  take  it,  it  was  for  him  I  did  it ; 
and  after  all  his  fine  promises  be 
forsook  me,  and  ye  say  1  owed  him 
no  grudge !  I  tell  you  I  had  walked 
far,  and  waa  coming  to  look  for 
him  to  square  my  account  that  day, 
but  I  lay  down  to  rest  and  wait  for 
night  in  the  long  grass  in  the  water 
meadow,  and  1  fell  asleep.  1  wan 
awakened  by  voices— his  voice  and 
my  sister  Jaei's.  When  1  saw 
them  two  together,  airs,  my  beast 
melted  within  me,  and  1  might  have 
stayed  my  band  for  ever  and  left 
him  to  a  happy  life;  but  when  I 
heard  the  words  be  spoke  to  her, 
and  saw  her  turn  and  leave  bin, 
with  her  young  life  too  to  be  for 
ever  blighted  by  him,  it  was  mora 
than  I  could  bear,  and  so  1  mur- 
dered him  where  he  lay,  smashing 
in  his  dainty  skull,  crushing  and 
disfiguring  bis  handsome  false  face 
with  this  very  stick.  Aye,  my 
masters/'  cried  the  man  fiercely, 
44  feel  how  heavy  it  is— it  is  loaded 
with  lead  1   1  did  it,  and  1  would  do 

it  *g*u** 

Toe  policemen  actually  recoiled 
in  horror.  The  man  smiled  bit- 
terly. *'  Don't  fear  me/*  he  said, 
44  there  is  not  much  power  left  in 
me  to  use  it  now/*  and  be  bared 
his  emaciated  arm.  "If  ye  will  lei 
me  he  here  until  the  morning,  there 
is  no  fear  of  my  ruuning  away ;  it 
is  too  late  to  are  any  magistrate  to- 
night, 1  suppose,  and  1  am  so  weak 
and  tired.*' 

It  was  quite  true  what  the 
wretched  man  said,  they  could  see 
no  magistrate  that  night,  and  so  the 
men  gave  him  a  coat  to  cover  him, 
and  be  lay  down  on  the  settle  and 
slept  quietly  until  the  moraiug. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Jael  Faierrotiieb  sat  on  her 
little  iron  bedstead  in  her  narrow 
cell ;  ber  Bible  was  on  her  knee,  and 
•he  was  striving  hard,  poor  lass! 
to  concentrate  her  half-paralyzed 
thought?,  and  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  holy  words  Bhe  read ;  but  ever, 
alas!  the  vision  of  a  grim  black 
gallows  rose  before  her,  and  tho 
weak  woman's  soul  fainted  within 
her,  and  she  found  it  hard,  so  hard, 
to  look  beyond,  and  fix  her  dim 
eyes  on  the  shadowy  outline  of  the 
everlasting  hills  and  pearly  gates 
of  the  golden  city  of  the  great 
King,  where  the  morning  stars 
sing  together,  and  the  "  sons  of 
God  shout  for  joy." 

And  yet  there  was  no  love  of 
life  left  in  her ;  it  was  no  longing  to 
see  the  green  hills  of  this  world 
again,  or  to  feel  the  sweet  air,  laden 
with  the  scent  of  flowers,  fan  her 
weary  brow  ;  if  she  could  have  lain 
down  and  died  as  she  was,  how 
gladly  she  would  have  done  fo  !  but 
it  was  the  manner  of  her  death  to 
be  that  scared  the  poor  weak  lass, 
and  left  her  numbed  and  dazed  with 
fear. 

The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  and 
the  *un  was  shining  brightly  on  the 
refreshened  land,  and  streaming  in 
through  the  narrow  barred  window 
of  Jael  Eairbrother's  cell,  lighting 
np  like  a  glory  the  girl's  soft  brown 
hair.  The  little  birds  were  singing 
and  chirping  gaily  round  the  grim 
prison.  What  did  they  ken  of  the 
heavy  crimes  and  hopeless  pain  of 
those  who  dwelt  within  ?  All  nature 
rejoiced  and  was  glad,  and  why 
should  the  singing  birds  be  mute 
because,  foraooth,  in  one  short 
week  a  fair  young  lass  was  to  walk 
that  way  once  more — once  more  to 
hear  the  song  of  birds,  and  feel  the 
soft  warm  wind  upon  her  cheek, 
and  then  to  see,  and  feel,  and  hear 
naught  in  this  world  again  for  ever- 
more? 


Jael  sat  on  her  bed  and  read ;  she 
did  not  hear  steps  coming  along  tho 
dreary  stone  passage,  or  seem  to 
heed  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
warder,  followed  by  a  clergyman, 
entered  her  cell ;  but  when  her 
minister  spoke,  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes,  and,  laying  aside  her  Bible, 
rose  meekly  and  curtseyed  to  him. 
He  was  an  earnest,  good  man,  and 
she  would  be  always  glad  to  see 
him,  for  he  made  the  dark  things  of 
this  life  seem  lighter  to  her,  if  it 
were  not  for  that  one  thing,  that 
be  ever  urged  confession  on  her. 
Good  man,  he  could  not  believe  that 
a  jury  of  enlightened  Englishmen 
could  be  wrong,  and  it  seemed  ter- 
rible to  him  that  this  girl  should  go 
down  to  her  grave  with  the  double 
crime  of  murder  and  falsehood  upon 
her  poor  heavy-laden  soul ;  and  so 
the  girl  got  to  dread  his  eager, 
anxious  prayers,  almost  denuncia- 
tions, against  her  hard  impenitent 
heart. 

But  he  had  no  such  words  to  say 
to  her  to-day,  and  the  poor  old 
•  man's  heart  was  glad,  for  this  erring 
daughter  of  his  flock  had  a  way  of 
winning  love,  and  he  had,  in  truth, 
been  sadly  bowed  down  in  grief  for 
her,  and  now  he  had  to  tell  her 
that  they  all  were  wrong,  and  that 
she  was  indeed  proved  innocent; 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  told  her 
.  that  the  martyr's  crown  was  ever  the 
brightest;  but,  truth  to  say,  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  that  doctrine, 
thinking  that  it  savoured  overmuch 
of  the  error  of  justification  by  suf- 
fering, and  so  be  forbore.  But  he 
told  her  she  was  free — free  to  go 
out  into  God's  glad  world  again, 
and  movo  once  more  unstained 
among  her  fellow-men.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  make  her  un- 
derstand, and  he  had  to  tell  her 
some  parts  of  his  story  twice  over 
before  her  poor  dazed  mind  o 
grasp  his  meaning;  but  wl 
heard  who  was  really  guihr 
was  to  suffer  in  her  t 
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Withe  and  handsome  young  brother, 
the  fountains  of  her  tears,  so  long 
parched  up  and  dried  within  her, 
burst  forth  in  wild  and. bitter  erring. 

"  Oh,  Mark,  Mark !  why  did  you 
come  back?"  she  sobbed.  "I 
would  have  died ;  1  bad  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  so  sure  now, 
that  half  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  gone,  and  bow  can  I  go  back 
and  face  the  world  again,  and  take 
up  the  broken  thread  of  my  life  P 
Oh !  perhaps,  sir,"  she  said,  turning 
suddenly  to  the  minister,  "  no  one 
knows  but  you,  you  could  tell  him 
to  go  quietly  away ;  he  is  so  young, 
and  bis  life  has  been  so  sad,  sir, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  die ;  it  is 
better  as  it  is — indeed  it  is,  sir,  if 
you  would  only  tell  him  so." 

"  No,  my  good  girl,"  the  old 
man  replied,  '•  even  if  it  were  in 
my  power,  I  could  not  do  that,  but 
it  is  not ;  bo  has  given  himself  up 
to  the  police,  and  has  been  before  a 
magistrate,  and  be  is  at  this  present 
moment  locked  in  this  very  gaol." 

Jsel  clasped  her  hands  wildly, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro;  this 
girl,  so  calm  in  her  own  great  hour 
of  trial,  seemed  totally  and  entirely 
heartbroken  for  this  her  ouly  bro- 
ther. "Can  I  see  him  sir?"  she 
said  ;  "  can  1  ever  see  him  again  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  my  good  girl,  to-morrow, 
when  you  are  calmer,  and  he  is  a 
little  rested  and  better;  for,  Jae), 
be  is  very  ill  and  very  broken,  uot 
one  bit  like  the  lad  he  used  to  be ; 
you  must  prepare  yourself  for  that. 
And  now  you  must  go  home,  and 
strive  to  be  calmer  and  quiet,  for 
your  poor  old  grandmother's  sake, 
for  she  has  been  very  sick  and 
like  to  die." 

The  old  man  had  a  hard  task  to 
calm  the  girl,  she  being  fsr  more 
impatimt  under  this  trouble  that 
had  fallen  on  her  brother  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  her  own  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  that  brother,  broken 
down  and  worn  from  ill-health  and 
suffering,  ahe  schooled  herself  to 


meet  him  with  an  outward  appear* 
ance  of  composure  and  calmuesa; 
her  fortitude  almost  forsook  her 
when  she  saw  the  wreck  he  was— 
the  hollow  eye,  and  hectic  flush,  and 
burning  lips,  that  spoke  of  disease 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

"  Better  so,  dear  lass,"  he  said, 
when  be  saw  the  look  of  anguish 
that  came  upon  her  face  unbidden— 
"  better  so.  I  shall  never  stand 
where  you  stood,  and  bear  the  bit- 
ter ordeal  of  shame  and  pain,  nor 
tread  the  grim  road  to  the  gallows ; 
I  shall  be  lying  in  the  quiet  grave, 
dear  Jael,  e'er  the  March  winds 
blow  again,  or  even  another  assises 
are  held  in  this  town.  My  only 
Judge  will  bo  the  great  Judge  who 
will  judge  all  men  one  dav,  and  for 
all  He  is  so  great,  He  will  hare  more 
mercy  than  man ;  for,  sure,  He  knows 
how  we  have  been  tempted.  Ab, 
dear  lass !  you  are  the  one  I  hare 
wronged  the  most;  how  caii  you 
ever  forgive  me  for  what  I  left  you 
to  suffer ;  but  I  never  knew — never 
thought  of  any  damage  to  you." 

"Huoh!  Mark,  hush!"  the  girl 
cried.  She  saw  his  laboured  breath* 
ing,  and  the  damp  upon  his  brow, 
and  it  tore  her  very  heartstrings, 
for  well  she  knew  the  end  was  near, 
and  yet  she  knew  that  it  waa  better 
so,  and  that  she  would  not  have  it 
otherwise ;  bat,  oh  1  it  was  so  ter- 
rible— so  terrible  to  feel  that  lie 
must  die  in  prison!  and  still  she 
knew  she  should  thank  God  for 
this  his  mercy  vouchsafed  to  this 
her  dying  brother.  Mark  read  her 
thoughts. 

"  I'm,  Jael,"  he  said,  smiling 
sadly,  '•  1  might  have  liked  to 
have  died  at  home,  if  that  might 
have  been,  but  God  has  been  more 
merciful  to  me  titan  1  deserved;  I 
pray  to  Him  to  forgive  me  for  the 
deed  1  have  done;  but,  Jael,  I 
never  did  that  till  I  saw  your  pa- 
tient face,  and  knew  your  goodness 
and  faith.  1  thought  ouly  of  my 
wrongs,  Jael ;  how  I  loved  him  snid 
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trusted  him.  I  never  handled  one 
penny  of  that  money,  I  swear.  He 
told  me  it  would  be  all  right,  he 
would  repay  it,  and  I  could  put  it 
back  again.  For  more  than  a  week 
he  went  on  promising  me,  for  it 
was  all  that  time  gone  before  it  was 
missed,  and  even  when  it  was  found 
out  lie  told  me  to  be  silent,  and  I 
was,  for  I  trusted  him ;  and  then, 
when  the  trial  came,  I  knew  it  was 
too  late  to  speak — who  would  believe 
my  story  unsupported  P — and  so  I 
held  my  peace.  But  I  swore  an 
oath  of  vengeance,  Jael,  which  I 
kept.  God  forgive  me!  I  should 
have  left  all  vengeance  to  Him ;  but 
my  punishment  has  been  heavy 
enough;  I  almost  lose  my  reason 
when  I  think  of  what  might  have 
been." 

And  Jael,  poor  lass  I  held  her 
peace ;  her  idol  was  shattered,  and 
ne,  whose  early  death,  by  whoseso- 
ever hand  it  was  wrought,  she  had 
mourned  even  in  the  hour  of  her 
bitterest  trial,  she  now  knew  to  be 
all  unworthy,  and  yet,  true  woman's 
heart,  she  loved  him  still. 

Jael  had  many  kind  messages 
from  old  Matthew  Gubbins,  of- 
fering her  all  the  compensation 
that  he  could  for  the  great  wrong 
which  had  been  done  her.  But 
she  refused  everything,  asking  leave 
only  to  return  to  her  work  at  the 
factory ;  it  went  hard  against  the 
stricken  girl's  grain  to  do  this,  but 
while  she  lived  she  knew  that  she 
must  eat  and  drink,  and  so  must 
her  old  granny  ;  while  she  lived,  she 
could  never  forsake  her ;  and  so  she 
went  back  to  her  work,  taking  up 
her  old  place  amongst  the  old 
hands,  doing  her  duty  faithfully, 
and  spending  every  hour  she  could 
with  the  dying  man  in  the  hos- 
pital of  the  great  grim  gaol.  For 
Mark  Fairbrother's  words  proved 
true ;  he  was  sinking  fast,  and  be- 
fore the  gusty  March  winds  blew 
chill  o'er  the  land,  when  the  Christ- 
mas hollies  were  bright  and  green, 


and  the  glad  new  year  was  bring- 
ing hope  and  happiness  to  the 
young  and  strong,  trust  and  resig- 
nation to  the  aged,  who  had  seen 
so  many  come  in  joy  and  depart  in 
sadness,  through  the  mists  of  the 
early  morning,  deep  down  through 
the  drifting  snow,  a  grave  was  dug, 
and  there  Mark  Fairbrother  was 
laid,  with  his  great  crime  and  his 
bitter  provocation,  beyond  the 
power  of  man's  condemnation  for 
evermore,  biding  his  time  through 
the  ages  to  come,  till  that  great  day 
when  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and 
the  graves  be  opened,  and  the  dead 
shall  come  forth,  those  who  have 
done  well  into  everlasting  glory; 

those  who  have  done  ill ah  me! 

who  can  tell  the  just  from  the  un- 
just ?  I  fancy  in  thatr  last  day 
there  will  be  strange  revelations, 
and  that  it  will  be  well  for  many  a 
sin-laden,  bruised,  and  broken  heart, 
that  "  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
neither  his  thoughts  our  thoughts." 
And  Jael,  standing  by  and  seeing 
the  poor  coffin  lowered  into  its 
humble  grave,  rejoiced,  and  was 
glad  that  her  brother  had  passed 
away  from  the  power  of  man's 
judgment  for  ever,  and  his  last  rest- 
ing-place was  not  a  felon's  grave.] 


CHAPTER   XII. 

A  year  had  passed  away,  with 
heavy  wings  and  slow  for  some,  for 
some  with  lightning  speed,  and 
bitter  cries  for  just  one  hour  more, 
and  for  many  the  same  dull  mono- 
tonous curse,  unmarked  by  weal  or 
woe — a  year  older,  that  was  all ! 

Lady  Hesba  Gubbins  was  a  year 
older,  and  so  was  good  old  Matthew, 
and  so  was  the  "Appian  Way,"  for 
the  matter  of  that,  out  no  amount 
of  years  would  give  that  incorrigibly 
new-looking  place  an  air  of  respect- 
able antiquity.  Her  Ladyship  was 
little  changed  since  that  first  great 
shock,  and  seldom  appeared  in  the 
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family  rooms  now,  living  almost 
alone  in  her  solitary  chamber*. 
Daisy  would  have  liked  to  hare 
borne  her  mother  company,  but 
the  poor  child  was  snubbed  for 
her  good  intention*  ;  she  had  never 
been  much  of  a  favourite  with  her 
aristocratic  mother;  she  favoured  the 
paternal  Uubbius  too  much  in  man- 
ners and  appearance  to  meet  with 
that  august  lady**  approval.  Not 
that  we  say  this  in  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  little  maiden — far  from 
it ;  we  admire  her  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  do  any  of  the  Pomereys ; 
we  think  her  great  violet  eyes,  al- 
though they  have  strongly  at  times 
the  r  guish  twinkle  of  her  unaristo- 
crstio  papa— perfectly  lovely;  and 
then  her  nose— well,  it  certainly  is 
not  aq ui  1  hie,  it'  the  truth  mint  be 
spoken — not  even  Grecian,  al bf  it  we 
are  decidedly  of  opiniou  that  it  had 
*  more  taking  way  with  it  than  her 
Ladvt»hip**  undoubtedly  Roman  or- 
gan ;  and  it  ni'Ver  got  red.  And  so 
papa  and  Dni*y  lived  a  very  quiet 
sori:il  iif'e  together,  in  habiting  as 
lit tli*  of  the  grand  hou*c  as  posmble, 
and  mi  pp  reining,  with  much  fear  and 
treiiibliig,  le*t  her  Ladyship  should 
find  it  out,  a<  many  of  the  colniwal 
fortune*  a*  it  wsn  po*t>ible  in  pri- 
vate   hr'r  ;  arnl    I).ur*v    and  the  old 

m 

man  wuikt-d ami  dro\c toother.  She 
Sfl.ii.in  r  -d»*  ht-r  little  man*  now.  At 
tin*  hr»t  ol  time*,  olti  Matthew's 
figure  had  not  been  adapted  to 
equt»tri;m  excrcitc,  and  he  was  an 
old  ii.:iii  uou,  mid  had  sustained  a 
great  ph<*-k.  which  at  his  time  of 
life  he  »as»  i  rvt-r  likelv  thoroughly 
to  re*o%«r  ;  but  tiu-v  u-rd  to  go 
together  lo  \nut  the  little  bay  mare 
KiutTaiii  in  her  |oo»e  boi,  and  the* 
gtri's  iiitnd  would  be  'lipping  back 
to  l !».»«■  Imig  June  eveiiiiitfH  when 
four  nappy  \  nunff  people  usrd  aome- 
tiuiea  to  rule  through  the  grren 
laiits  strict  btwaia  together.  One 
ma«  iM>i.  and  Madeline  Hundley 
bad  obt'iid  I  lie  paternal  decree 
eimplj    because  sbe  never  dreamt 


of  ever  again  having  a  choice  ia 
that  matter,  and  had  married  m 
very  eminent  .Q.C.,  who  was  in 
Parliament  as  Lord  Lack  acre'* 
nominee,  and  consequently  owed  m 
duty  to  the  family.  She  wore  hand- 
some dresses  and  went  into  society, 
and  grew  in  time  to  think  wonder- 
fully seldom  of  the  dead  youth  ia 
bis  grave  under  the  yea-trees,  the 
spell  of  whose  beauty  had  left  her 
powerless  to  love  for  evermore. 

But  there  wss  another  of  that 
joyous  party  of  whom  they  seldom 
beard  now ;  he  had  left  the  house 
when  his  friend  was  laid  in  hie 
grave,    lie  wrote  once  since  to  old 

Matthew    a  kindlv  letter,    full  of 

• 

sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  greet 
tragedy  that  had  broken  up  the 
little  party,  and  begging  to  be  re- 
membered to  Miss  Daisy  (s*  if  the 
girl  could  ever  forget),  snd  that  wee 
all  they  had  ever  heart!  of  bin. 

Standing  one  bright  au miner 
morning  at  the  little  paddock  gate, 
where  Kmerald  waa  now  allowed  to 
disport  herself,  and  feeding  the 
gentle  animal  with  bread  and  sugar, 
it  heemed  a*  if  old  Matthew  divined 
bis  daughter's  thoughts. 

41  Dai»v  "  he  said,  "  what  has  be- 
come  of  your  frieud  Captain  Field* 
iug?" 

The  girl  started,  and  a  bright 
bluet)  rushed  to  cheek  and  brow 
over  eveu  the  fair  white  throat. 

"  Paps,  lam  sure  1  don't  know." 

'*  No,  1  auppone  you  dou't  rare,'* 
said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
mslicious  twinkle  in   his  eye. 

■'  No,  1  dou't,"  said  Miss  Daisy 
short  1  v. 

"  I  hat  is  a  pity,  now,"  continued 
the  old  gentleii»anf  tilting  his  hat  on 
one  side,  and  rubbing  his  old  bald 
head,  because  1  had  a  letter  trotn 
him  this  m<  ruing,  saving  be  wanted 
to  come  hrre,  and  1  thought  you 
might  like  it;  but  if  \ou  dou't,  uever 
mind  it  ;  1  can  write  back  and  tell 
him  to  »tay  sway." 

"Paps,  jou  ire  i  perverse  old 
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torment !  why  could  you  not  say  that 
at  once  ?     What  else  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Ob,  begad  !  he  says  a  good  deal ; 
they  have  plenty  of  talk,  these  young 
fellows;"  and  old  Matthew  chuckled, 
evidently  rather  amused.  "  He  says, 
for  one  thing,  that  he  wants  to  bid 
you  good-bye  before  he  goes  to 
India." 

44  To  India,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  child  ;  did  you  never  hear 
of  an  officer  going  to  India?  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  the  beat  place  for 
them.  It  would  not  be,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  that  they  could  do 
as  much  mischief  amongst  a  parcel  of 
blacks  as  they  do  in  this  country." 

44  Papa,  you  are  an  abusive  old 
goose;  you  know  you  like  Captain 
Fielding  very  much." 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  it  is  a  case  of  un- 
requited affection,  for  he  does  not 
say  one  word  of  liking  inc." 

'*  Well,  papa,  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear ;  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  honourable  to  be- 
tray the  young  man's  confidence, 
but  I  think  myself  he  is  in  a 
bad  way,"  and  the  old  gentleman 
screwed  up  his  face  into  a  rery 
knowing  look.  However,  we  will 
have  him  down  here,  as  you  have 
no  objection,  and  then  see  what 
country  air  will  do  for  him." 

Miss  Daisy  pouted  her  rosy  lips, 
and  said  she  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  sick. 

<4  A  mind  diseased,  my  dear — a 
mind  diseased.  I  think  it  is  Shake- 
speare that  says  something  of  that 
kind  ;  and  I  know  your  mamma 
always  had  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
For  my  part,  I  never  rightly  under- 
stood him,  but  that  is  nothing  against 
the  man — nothing  whatever." 

Though  Mr.  Gubbins  did  not 
think  it  right  to  betray  the  young 
man's  confidence  to  his  pretty 
daughter,  we  have  not  the  same 
delicate  feelings  on  the  subject,  so 
we  will  give  Captain  Fielding's 
letter  in  full  :— 
4(  Dear  Mr.  Gubbins/'  be  wrote,— 


<(  I  have  not  written  or  heard  any- 
thing of  any  of  you  for  a  long 
time,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  I  have 
forgotten  you,  or  the  happy  days 
I  Bpent  at  the  'Appian  Way.'  And 
now,  before  I  leave  this  country  for 
perhaps  a  lengthened  sojourn  in 
Iudia,  I  cannot  do  so  without  at 
least  saying  a  written  good-bye. 
How  much  I  long  to  say  it  person- 
ally, I  can  hardly  express,  but 
before  asking  leave  to  do  so,  I 
think  it  right  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth.  Dear  sir,  in  those  happy 
weeks  I  spent  beneath  your  roof, 
before  the  awful  event  that  was 
such  a  terrible  end  to  it  all,  Miss 
Daisy  and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
our  time  together,  and  1  learned 
to  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  truly 
and  honestly.  I  cannot  say  certainly 
what  her  feeliugs  towards  me  were, 
but  I  was  very  hopeful,  and  un- 
doubtedly I  would  have  spoken  to 
her  before  I  left,  except  for  the 
great  tragedy,  that  nevertheless 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  her 
life.  She  was  theu  Miss  Daisy,  with, 
I  presume,  a  moderate  fortune;  now 
she  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  in  England.  You 
will  see  yourself  now  why  I  have 
since  avoided  her.  So  grand  a  young 
lady  would  hardly  be  allowed  to 
think  of  a  penniless  fellow  like  me  ; 
and  yet,  dear  sir,  it  has  been  a  great 
heartsore  to  me  to  tbink  that  she 
might  not  understand  my  reasons, 
aud  perhaps  tbink  ill  of  me ;  and 
now,  before  leaving  this  country, 
I  would  like  at  least  that  Bhe 
should  understand  my  motives  for 
silence,  and  I  do  so  long  to  see 
her  once  more,  that  if  you  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  her,  I  would 
ask  you  to  let  me  do  so.  With  kind 
regards  to  Lady  Hesba,  believe  me, 
dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  Habbx  FiELDura." 

Mr.  Gubbins,   albeit  he  was   a 
little  stout    old    gentlenan,  with 
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rather  a  rod  face,  and  decidedly  not 
romantic  to  look  at,  had  neverthe- 
less a  soft  heart  for  this  little 
maiden  of  his,  and  he  was  sharp 
enough  too,  for  nil  he  looked  so 
innocent,  and  so  ho  made  a  very 
shrewd  gucts  at  Mi*s  Daisy's 
secret ;  consequently  the  Captain's 
heart  was  made  very  glad  by  a 
letter  from  the  old  man.  "  I  do  not 
know  my  daughter's  feelings,"  he 
wrote,  **  but  you  are  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  I  want  to  get  any  great 
swell  for  her,"  (poor  old  fellow!  the 
swells  had  been  rather  too  much  for 
him  as  it  was.)  "  I  only  want  to  see 
her  happy,  and  if  you  think  you 
can  make  her  that,  why  come  and 
try." 

And  so  Captain  Fielding  came, 
arriving  at  the  "Appian  Way"  at  the 
same  hour  as  he  did  little  more 
than  twelve  months  before.  He 
found  no  gay  party  under  the 
young  laburnums,  no  stately  I*ady 
He>ba  to  greet  him,  and  it  was 
surely  but  a  natural  tribute  to  the 
dead  man  in  his  lonely  grave,  that 
there  was  much  of  pain  and  con- 
st rain t  in  this  their  first  meeting  ; 
but  it  was  eoually  natural  that  such 
feelings  could  not  last  long,  with 
two  young  hearts  yearning  with 
love  to  one  another,  foe  shadow  of 
no  dead  man,  be  be  never  so  dear, 
could  keep  them  long  apart,  so  out 
on  the  terrace,  in  the  misty  moon- 
light, while  old  Matthew  snored 
calmly  in  the  well-lighted  room 
within,  Harry  Fielding  told  Miss 
(f  ubbina  the  old,  old  story.  Not  that 
it  really  needed  much  telling  on 
either  side,  for  the  state  of  their 
feelings  was  perfectly  palpable  to 
the  most  unonserving  mortal ;  but 
it  was  all  fresh  and  new  and  de- 
lightful to  this  young  couple.  It  was 
nothing  to  them  that  the  story  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
Adam,  and  altogether  used  up  and 
out  of  date  in  this  our  nineteenth 
century.  There  are  a  few  fresh 
young'beart*  left  in  this  old  world 


vet,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  intel- 
lect ana  woman's  rights,  and  all 
other  modern  improvements;  and 
there  ever  will  be,  please  God,  thoae 
to  whom  the  old,  old  story  will  still 
be  new,  and  the  sparkling  eve,  and 
the  blushing  cheek,  and  the  beating 
heart  made  glad,  at  least  one  short 
period  of  their  live?,  no  matter  how 
rough  the  road  and  steep  the  path 
the  two  will  have  to  climb  together. 

Lady  Hesba  said  little  when  she 
heard  the  news;  she  was,  indeed, 
a  crushed  and  broken  woman  when 
she  could  so  calmly  hear  that  her 
daughter  waa  making  a  mere  lore- 
match,  not  even  bringing  a  title 
with  all  her  untold  wealth ;  but  the 
mother's  heart  was  dead,  she  had 
neither  love  nor  ambition  lefty  and 
noblrue  oblige  waa  now  to  her  an 
empty  sound.  The  highest  title  in 
the  laud,  and  oldeat  blood,  could 
not  give  her  back  the  son  that  waa 
gone,  and  she  only  asked  to  be  left 
alone  in  her  hopeless  pain. 

Captain  Fielding  did  not  go  to 
India,  but  instead  he  and  Daisy 
were  married  very  quietly  in  the 
autumn,  and  spent  a  couple  of 
months  abroad  —  months  wnerein 
poor  old  Matthew  was  ss  miserable 
as  man  could  be;  he  wandered  about 
alone  in  the  pleasant  haunts,  where 
he  and  his  little  maid  were  wont  to 
roam  together,  and  counted  the  days 
till  they  returned,  for  they  were  to 
live  with  him,  and  the  old  man  waa 
never  more  to  be  left  alone. 

In  spite  of  the  lonely  woman  in 
her  solitary  rooms  upstairs,  they 
had  a  very  hsppy  quiet  winter  at 
the  ••  ApmanWay,"  and  Lady  Hesba 
never  left  those  rooms  now*  except 
to  psy  an  almost  dailv  visit  to  the 
grave  of  her  son.  When  in  the 
course  of  time  a  little  grandson, 
bearing  her  dead  boy's  name,  waa 
placed  in  her  arms,  a  smile  came  for 
the  first  time  for  manv  a  weary  dav 
on  the  poor  old  bapfese  face,  and 
the  child  became  a  constant  visitor, 
bringing  with  its  childish  ways 
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life  and  light  into  the  half-darkened 
mournful  chamber. 

Old  Matthew's  turn  came  next, 
and  never  was  there  a  prouder  or 
happier  man  than  he  was  with  his 
little  granddaughter  Hesba  in  his 
arms ;  but,  ere  those  days  came,  the 
Lady  Hesba  had  gone  to  her  rest 
beside  her  murdered  son,  and  who 
shall  say  that  it  was  altogether 
unnatural  that  her  departure  was 
something  of  a  relief  to  those  who 
would  have  loved  her  if  they  could, 
but  against  whom  the  stricken 
woman's  heart  was  closed,  aud  the 
power  to  love  dead  within  her  for 
evermore  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A>*d  what  of  Jael  Fairbrother  all 
this  time  ?  Declining  all  help  from 
man,  she  worked  on  bravely  at  the 
factory,  supporting  her  old  granny; 
but,  truth  to  say,  she  had  a  rough 
time  of  it  with  the  said  old  lady, 
who,  as  her  mind  and  body  grew 
weaker,  became  more  rigorous  in 
her  religion,  being  ever  on  the  alert 
to  grapple  with  the  enemy,  or  to 
withstand  the  evil  one  to  the  face, 
as  supposed  to  be  represented  in 
the  form  of  poor  patient  Jael ;  but 
at  length  the  estimable  old  lady 
died.  We  will  hope  the  best  for 
her;  her  religion  was  stern  and 
bigoted,  partaking  more  of  judg- 
ment than  mercy ;  albeit,  she  was 
truly  sincere,  she  was  made  of  the 
stuff  whereof  were  the  martyrs  of 
old,  and  she  could  have  walked 
with  a  stern  unflinching  step  to 
the  scaffold  or  to  the  stake;  but  she 
was  born  a  century  or  two  too  late 
to  show  off  her  good  qualities  to 
the    best    advantage,    her    virtues 


being  hardly  those  to  render  her 
either  amiable  or  agreeable  in  a 
domestic  point  of  view.  Her  de- 
parture was  decidedly  considered  a 
blessing  in  the  parish,  and  the  day 
of  her  funeral  a  day  of  unwonted 
rejoicing  among  the  youth  thereof. 

Mrs.  Price  offered  Jael  a  home 
with  her,  but  all  tie  to  the  place 
was  broken  now  for  the  girl,  and 
she  declined;  selling  her  few  house- 
hold goods,  she  left  the  city  where 
she  had  lived  and  suffered  so  much, 
and  made  her  way  to  London. 
There,  amongst  the  haunts  of  the 
poor,  where  sickness  and  want  went 
hand  in  hand,  might  long  be  seen 
the  figure  of  this  girl  flitting  to 
and  fro.  Her  Bible  was  always  in 
her  hand  to  bring  ghostly  comfort 
to  sad  despairing  souls,  but  also 
she  brought,  as  far  as  she,  a  poor 
sister  of  mercy,  could,  what  would 
comfort  their  bodies  too,  in  meat 
and  drink. 

One  holiday  each  year  she  gave 
herself,  and  always  sleeping  on  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth  of  June  with 
old  Mrs.  Price.  She  visited  in  the 
early  morning  two  graves,  one  hum- 
ble and  poor,  the  other  beautiful, 
with  all  the  outward  adornments 
wherewith  the  rich  can  dress  the 
sepulchres  of  their  dead ;  from  both 
she  brought  away  a  few  blades  of 
grass,  and  then  returned  to  her 
lowly  life  among  the  poor. 

At  length,  one  thirtieth  of  June, 
she  never  came.  Mrs.  Price  watched 
for  her  in  vain;  and  in  vain  the  old 
man,  who  kept  the  cemetery,  stood 
a  long  time  waiting  at  the  gate. 
The  long  day  passed  away  and  the 
night  closed  in,  and  still  she  came 
not,  then  or  evermore;  and  then 
they  knew  that  Jael  Fairbrother 
waa  dead! 
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HISTORY  OP  THE   CONNAUGHT  CIRCUIT, 

By  Outer  J.  Bubkk,  Esq.,  Baeristxbat-Law. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  history  of  the  Con  naught 
circuit  during  the  eventful  jew 
179ft  is  marvellously  free  from  all 
trials  of  interest.  Not  a  single 
criminal  appears  to  have  been 
brought  before  the  courts  either 
for  high  treason  or  for  murder, 
for  hatching  cattle,  or  for  any  lesser 
crime ;  and  nerd  it  be  told,  that  if 
»uch  trial 8  had  taken  place  they 
would  have  lieen  reported  in  the 
columns  of  the  Freeman*  Journal, 
of  which  newspaper  Mr.  George  J. 
Browne,  then  in  considerable  prac- 
tice on  th<*  circuit,  was  editor.* 
But  we  must  not  therefore  infer 
that  there  was  an  immunity  from 
crime,  or  that  justice  had  grown 
weary  ;  the  hangman's  occupation, 
indeed,  was  gone;  it  was  for  him 
then  to  enjoy  his  otium  cum  digni- 
tale;  but  courts- martial  sat  daily  at 
the  drum  h«-a«l.  and  bv  their  sen- 
tence   multitudes   perished.     The 

Siinntirrii  X«fji/>IJcr  of  the  l'^th 
of  August  in  that  year  states  that 
"  great  tiumht-rs  of  criminal*  were 
tried  bv  court-martial  in  (ialwav. 
some  for  being  engaged  in  the  Into 
rebellion,  and  "Our*  for  hau^hiiig 
cattle  Stune  wt-re  acquiltt-d.  but 
fir  the  greater  iiumt»cr  were  exe- 
cuted "  The  condemned  in  the 
c-tuutv  of  Gatwav  wire  general Iv 
shot,  while  thote  in  the  northern 
count  us  of  the  province  were  for 
the  mo*t  part  put  an  end  to  Ky  the 
more  ignominious  death  of  bang* 


ing.  The  commanding  officer  in 
Gal  way,  colonel  of  the  Kilkenny 
Militia,  ordered  the  prisoners  ont 
to  be  shot  in  batches  of  ten.  One 
of  his  officers,  a  Captain  Rawson.of 
Baltinglass,  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
tli is  wholesale  slaughter,  and,  when 
his  colonel  ordered  him  to  take  a 
file  of  soldiersto  the  Green  for  the 
above  purpose,  he  at  once  refused, 
and  immediately  resigned  his  eon* 
mission.  On  his  resignation  being 
accepted,  he  flew  at  his  colonel,  and 
gave  him  before  his  brother  officers 
an  unmerciful  flogging  at  the  door 
of  the  Tholsel.  in  the  town  of  Gal* 
way.  The  colonel  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge, which  the  captain  did  not 
accept.  The  latter  was  then  just 
about  to  be  married;  but  calling  on 
the  morning  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage, dressed  as  a  bridegroom,  at 
the  lady's  house,  he  found  that  aha 
declined  to  marry  one  upon  whoso 
honour,  on  account  of  the  abo«a 
refusal,  there  rested  a  stain,  ho 
rushed  to  the  barracks,  and,  return- 
ing in  a  couple  of  hours,  claimed 
and  received  his  bride,  as  he  had 
in  the  meantime  wounded  his  colo- 
nel and  vindicated  his  own  good 
name.  How  vividlv  does  this  anec- 
dote pourtray  the  iJeaa  of  that  time! 
How  difficult  is  it  to  realize  that  in 
little  more  than  three  qui rters  of  a 
century  so  great  a  change  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of 
society ! 

a 

The  UMial  meeting  of  the  Con* 
naught    bar   took    place  after  the 
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Hilary  term  of  1798,  but  there  was 
no  meeting  after  Trinity  term,  as 
appears  by  the  following  minute 
made  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Guthrie,  in  the  Bar -book  : — 
"  Trinity  Term,  1798.— The  Con- 
naught  bar  did  not  meet  after  this 
term  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland." 

The  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  on  the  2 1st  of  June, 
crushed  the  rebellion  for  a  time; 
but  on  the  22nd  of  August  the 
whole  country  was  again  in  confu- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  landing 
of  a  small  French  force  of  1,060 
men,  besides  officers,  at  Killalla,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo.  On  the  25th 
of  August  the  French,  under  Gene- 
ral Humbert,  took  possession  of 
Ballina.  and  on  the  26th  routed  the 
English  fo  ces  at  Castlebar.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  however,  they 
were  surrounded  at  Ballinamuck,  in 
the  county  of  Longford,  by  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  assembled  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
These  are  matters  of  history  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar. 
Need  we,  then,  enlarge  upon  them 
further  than  to  say  that  the  summer 
assizes  in  consequence  were  post- 
poned until  late  in  September?  On 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  that  month, 
the  judges.  Chief  Baron  Yelverton 
and  Baron  Metge,  opened  the  com- 
mission in  Roscommon.  The  bar 
appeared  all  in  military  costume,  as 
they  had  done  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding terms,  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  in  Dublin.  It  was  uni- 
versally conceded  then  that  the 
lawyers'  corps  were  the  most  effi- 
cient of  the  volunteer  regiments 
during  those  disturbed  and  dismal 
times.  Their  uniform  was  a  scarlet 
coat,  turned  up  with  blue  facings, 
yellow  waistcoat,  red  stripe  down 
the  breeches,  long  boots,  and  a 
cocked  hat.  The  bar,  indeed,  were 
not  deficient  in  courage,  and,  though 
perhaps  none  of  them  had  ever 
fought  in  line,  yet  many  had  faced 


death  in  the  duelling  field.  None 
of  the  Irish  judges,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, had  won  laurels  as  some  of 
their  English  brethren  won  them 
in  the  navy  and  in  the  army.  Every 
one  knows  that  Lord  Erskine  was  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  Tartar  in 
1768,  and  failing  to  rise  in  the  navy 
he  entered  the  sister  service,  from 
which  he  retired  after  having  ob- 
tained a  lieutenancy  in  1773.  Need 
we  remind  our  readers  that  Lord 
Chelmsford  (Frederick  Thesiger), 
who  died  in  1879,  fought  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Cambrian  at 
the  second  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  that,  having  both  as  an 
advocate  and  a  wit  equalled  Thomas 
Erskine's  splendid  renown,  he  too, 
like  Erskine,  won  the  seals  ? 

The  military  aspect  of  the  judges 
and  the  bar  on  circuit  may  have 
been  amusing  from  its  novelty,  but 
what  business  they  transacted  we 
have  been  unable  to  learn.  Much 
it  could  not  have  been ;  much  cer- 
tainly was  not  anticipated,  since  it 
appears,  from  the  list  published 
shortly  previous  to  the  circuit,  that 
three  days  only  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  travelling  days)  were  at 
the  most  allowed  to  any  of  the 
towns.  On  Wednesday,  the  10th, 
44  the  counsellors,  fifteen  in  number, 
assembled  on  horseback  before  the 
judge's  lodgings.  The  Chief  Baron 
mounted  his  horse  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  Baron  Metge  got  into  his  car- 
riage, and  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  bar  drove  the  whole  way  to 
Carrick- on  Shannon,  while  his  ser- 
vants led  his  horse  in  case  his  lord- 
ship should  wish  to  lide ;  a  troop 
of  heavy  dragoons  accompanied 
them  along  the  road,  and  all  the 
bar,  as  well  as  their  servants,  were 
armed  with  pistols  in  their  holsters, 
and  blunderbusses  slung  across 
their  backs,  and  two-edged  swords 
by  their  sides." 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, the  assizes  were  opened  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon  and  closed  on 
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Saturday  night.  On  Monday,  tho 
V.4th.  the  judges  and  bar  proceeded 
to  ^li^o,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  commission  was  opened ;  it  was 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  there 
were  no  trials  in  either  of  the  courts, 
civil  or  criminal,  in  this  county. 
On  Wednesday  the  40th,  they  slept 
at  Dullina,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
and  the  next  day  proceeded  to 
Dal  Unrobe  ;  but  along  the  line 
were  ghastlv  evidences  of  the  past 
struggle  and  of  the  vengeance  that 
had  followed  in  the  tra.  k  of  Lord 
t'oriiwallis.  Four  weeks  had  elapsed 
hince  the  French  evacuated  Castle- 
bur  ;  they  were  now  prisoners  of 
war;  but  scores  of  the  misguided 
people  who  joined  them  had  been 
hanged  on  the  trees  that  overhung 
the  road,  and  their  bodies  were  left 
for  many  weeks  dangling  for  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  pick.  En  en 
while  the  judges  were  on  circuit 
*•  I >rum-head  courts-martial"  con- 
tinued to  sit.  and  to  punish  or  to 
ateuge.  Not  high  treason  alone 
cairn*  under  the  cognizance  of  these 
abnormal  courts,  but  other  classes 
of  crime,  too — the  hauuhing  of 
cittle.  for  instance* —  which  in  hap- 
pi«r  times  are  left  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate fur  investigation.  Accusation 
before  them  w.is  almost  tantamount 
t«>  a  conviction.  Where  the  pri- 
soners «erc  for  the  most  part  illi- 
terate ;  where  no  counsel  appeared 
to  drft'iid  them :  where  the  judges 
*  <-re  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  evidence, 
it,  if  not  ignorant,  yet  with  true 
professional  love  of  absolute  com- 
mind  probably  despised  them,  what 
chance  remained  f«»r  the  accused  ? 
Ala* '  that  Justice  should  ever  drop 
the  scales  and  only  wield  the  sword. 
Alas!  that  Liberty,  too,  like  Ib-li- 
gioii,  >hoiild  have  h«-r  false  prophrta; 
and  alas  !  for  the  misguided  thou- 
sands  who  heed  their  prophecies. 


How  should  the  leaders  of  civil 
strife  pause  ere  they  begin !  How 
should  they  pause  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  that  success  without  the 
probability  of  which,  no  matter  what 
the  provocation,  no  cause  can  be 
holy!  ••  Nullum  numen  abeat,  si 
sit  'prudentia."  Rebellion  gains  all 
or  loses  all,  and  to  fail  is  to  rivet  the 
chains  more  tightly.  Not  like  the 
Moloch  of  the  ancients  is  Liberty ; 
she  delights  not  in  useless  sacrifice! 
Not  like  the  Saturn  of  mythology, 
she  devours  not,  willingly,  her  own 
children  !  Rather  like  the  Pro- 
phet, in  the  Vision,  she  loves  to 
gather  together  the  dry  bones,  and 
bid  the  Spirit  breathe  upon  them, 
that  thev  inav  live  and  he  an  exceed- 
ing  great  army ! 

The  bar  ami  bench  proceeded 
from  Ballinrobo  to  Gal  way,  by 
Tuam.  where  the  latter  and  many 
of  the  former  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  archbishop.  Dr. 
Heresford 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  com- 
mission was  opened  in  Gal  way  by 
the  Chief  Haron.  but  we  are  unable 
to  barn  what  business  was  trans- 
acted then*.  1' he  ( sal  way  assizes. 
f  r  I  TDK  were  maiden  ones,  and  the 
high  sheritT,  William  Gregory,  of 
Coole  Park  I  grand  father  of  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Henry  Gregory,  the 
pr**smt  Governor- General  of  Cey- 
lon ».  presented  white  glows  to  the 
judges,  and.  according  to  a  habit 
then  d\ing  out,  to  all  the  circuit 
barrister*  at  the  time  in  town,  for 
in  ancient  times  it  was  customary 
to  present  not  the  judges  only,  but 
all  the  bar.  with  gloves,  and  that, 
too.  on  various  occasions  ;  thus,  on 
a  capital  conviction,  each  one  re- 
ceived a  pair  of  black  gloves  ♦ 

No  trials  of  interest  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  on  the  circuit  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  present 
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century.  The  Irish  bar  were  at 
that  time  occupied  in  discussing  the 
proposed  union  with  Great  Britain ; 
a  measure  on  which  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Clare,  had  set  his  heart.  To 
carry  this  measure  it  was  necessary, 
above  all  things,  to  have  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  bar ;  for  the  bar  was 
the  only  great  body  in  the  State 
that  he  feared  as  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  his  plans.  In  its  ranks  were 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen 
and  the  most  formidable  debaters  of 
the  country ;  and  the  most  earnest 
opponents  of  the  Union  were  bar- 
risters. Lord  Clare  therefore  re- 
solved that  they  should  be  won  at 
all  hazards  ;  and,  to  accomplish  this 
end,  he  created  a  great  many  new 
legal  offices  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  solicit,  and  by  which  they 
would  become  vassals  to  the  Castle. 
He  doubled  the  number  of  bank- 
nipt  commissioners,  revived  some 
offices,  created  others ;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  furnishing  each 
county  with  an  assistant  barrister, 
in  two  months  he  established  thirty- 
two  new  offices,  worth  each  about 
£700  a  year.  A  meeting  of  the 
1 1  ish  bar  was  then  convened  to  con- 
sider  the  question  of  the  Union; 
it  was  attended  by  198  barristers, 
and,  on  a  division  being  taken,  166 
voted  against  the  Union  and  only 
thirty-two  in  favour  of  it.  Of  these 
thirty-two,  seven  were  from  the  Con- 
naught  circuit,  and  most  of  the  seven 
received  their  reward. 

Sergeant  Duquerry,  who  had  been 
in  earlier  years  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Connaught  bar, 
died  in  the  year  1803.  He  was  a 
great  orator  at  the  bar,  but  was  a 
failure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1787  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Serjeant,  which  in  1793  he  re- 
signed. Had  he  retained  his  intel- 
lects, his  fame  would  have  rivalled 
that  of  Plunket,  Burke,  Burrows, 
OConnell,  or  Sheil.  The  long  va- 
cation of  1793  he  spent  in  making 
a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land ;  he  had 


taken  copious  notes  of  his  travels, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
amusing  and  instructive  had  they 
been  published ;  but  a  sun-stroke, 
which  he  got  on  his  homeward  voy- 
age in  the  Mediterranean,  deprived 
him  of  his  intellect,  and  for  several 
years  before  his  death  he  groped  in 
utter  idiotcy. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Connaught 
Bar  Society  who  had  been  recently 
promoted  to  the  bench,  there  was 
one  who  was  subsequently  unfortu- 
nate in  not  retaining  his  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  We 
speak  of  Robert  Johnson,  who,  in 
1805,  was  compelled  to  resign  un- 
der the  following  circumstances  : — 

On  the  night  of  the  insurrection, 
organized  by  Robert  Emmett  in 
1  803,  the  Chief  Justice  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  one  of  the  best  men  that 
ever  graced  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  was  barbarously  murdered 
in  Thomas  Street,  having  been  mis- 
taken by  an  infuriated  mob  for  Lord 
Carleton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  in  consequence  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the 
two  Sheares  to  death  for  high  trea- 
son. Some  time  after  that  unfortu- 
nate event  Emmett  was  discovered, 
arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  On 
his  trial  Mr.  Plunket  was  employed 
to  act  for  the  crown.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  trial  are  no  novelty, 
but  the  result  of  it  was  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  Cobbett's  Annual 
Register  of  the  6th  of  November, 
1803,  which  was  signed  '•  Juverna." 
It  was  written  in  a  bold  and  bitter 
style,  and,  having  narrated  the  story 
of  the  Trojan  Horse,  applied  it  to 
Lord  Hardwicke's  stupid,  plausible, 
and  vicious  rule  in  Ireland.  In 
that  and  subsequent  papers  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  described  as  "  a  very 
eminent  breeder  of  sheep  in  Cam- 
bi  idgeshire."  Lord  Chancellor 
Redesdale  was  called  "  a  very  able 
and  strong-built  Chancery  pleader 
from   Lincoln's  Ixvtu"     ^V^  &*& 
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secretary,  Mr.  Mar*den.  was  styled 
as  4,a  corrupt,  unprincipled,  ropa- 
cimis  plunderer,  preying  upon  the 
property  of  the  State."  and  Justice 
Osborne  as  "the  most  corrupt  in- 
strument of  a  debased  and  degraded 
Government,  lending  himself  aa 
a  screen  to  conceal  them  from  the 
disgrace  their  actions  would  natu- 
rally bring  upon  them." 

These  were  the  strongest  pas- 
sages that  were  relied  on  in  the 
prosecution.  Cohhett  was  imme- 
diately prosecuted  for  the  libel  in 
Kngliind,  and  found  guilty. 

In  one  of  the  **  Juverna  "  articles 
(that  published  on  the  loth  of  De- 
cember) Plunket,  then  8olicitor- 
Cieiierul  for  Ireland,  was  attacked 
on  many  grounds,  but  especially  for 
his  speech  in  reply  on  Kmmett's 
trial.  ••Juverna"  represents  Ein- 
mett  as  describing  1'ltiiiket  thus  : 
"  that  viper  whom  my  father  nou- 
rished !  lie  it  was  from  whose  lips 
I  first  imbitied  those  principles  and 
doctrines  which  now  bv  their  effects 
drag  me  to  n»y  grave :  and  he  it  is 
who  is  now  brought  forward  a«  my 
piOM-ctitor.  and  who.  by  an  unheard- 
of  exiTc'iM1  of  the  prerogative,  has 
wantonly  lathed  with  a  speech  to 
evidence  the  dving  son  of  a  former 
friend  when  that  son  had  produced 
no  endfucc,  hatl  made  no  defence, 
but.  mi  the  contrary,  had  acknow- 
h*dged  the  charge  and  submitted  to 
bin  fate." 

For  publishing  thin  document, 
alleged  to  have  lieen  an  outrageous. 
U\U*\  anil  scandalous  libel  (and  if 
untrue,  it  was  a  cruel  charge  by  the 
writer1.  INunket  brought  a  cml 
action  in  Kngland  against  tVbbett, 
anil  nbtained  a  verdict  for  *%M»0 
damage*. 

Th •■«•»»  verdicts  were  not  enforced, 
for  CobU-tt  gave  up  the  nianti*ctipM 
of  the  libellous  article*,  alleging 
thev  were  written  bv  Mr.  Justice 
John  ton  The  offended  parties 
belie*  ed  the  statement,  and  it 
resolved  to  ruiu  John  too. 


For  this  purpose  a  vast  and  abom- 
inable machinery  was  resorted  to. 

On  the  40th  of  July,  1804,  an  Act 
was  passed,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
render  more  easy  for  bringing  to 
trial  offenders  neaping  from  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
other,  and  also  from  one  Count? 
to  another;"  by  which,  amongst 
other  tilings,  it  was  enacted  that 
a  warrant  obtained  from  a  court 
in  (ireat  Britain  might  be  trans* 
mitted  to  Ireland,  endorsed  and 
executed  there  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  the  accused  trans- 
ferred for  trial  to  the  court  from 
which  the  warrant  issued. 

That  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  publishing  this  Act  knew  its  ob- 
ject, it  would  be  wrong  to  say ;  but 
it  was  brought  in  by  Perceval.  Lord 
Rcdesdale's  brother- in  daw,  and  dt 
Charles  York,  brother  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  and  was  mainly  and  speedily 
used  against  Johnson. 

The  Act  was  soon  passed.  Dills 
were  found  against  Johnson  by  the 
Middlesex  grand  jury,  on  the  44th 
of  November,  IMU,  a  warrant  was 
issued  again st  him  by  the  King's 
I  tench  at  Westminster,  founded  on 
a  charts  of  libel,  this  warrant  was 
endorsed  by  two  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  under  it  the 
j ii< lire  was  iiiTested  at  his  house  at 
Miliown  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
I  Hi'..  Jiilm-un  procured  delay,  a 
HuU-a*  Corp  .s  was  at  once  issued, 
and  on  the  Huh  of  January,  he  was 
brought  up  before  the  Chief  Justice 
and  nix  other  judges  at  the  Chief 
Justice's  hi  nine,  and  the  case  imme- 
diately gone  into.  Johnson  was  ill 
snd  sought  delay,  but  O  Grady  (the 
Attorney  (JeneraU  refusal  it,  and 
Johnson  read  a  statement  showing 
that  he  had  sought  to  go  to  Hath 
for  bin  health,  then  very  teeble,  and 
had  obtained  leave  though  wunied 
that  be  would  I*  held  to  bail,  and 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a 
tyrannical  and  illegal  contrivance. 
Counsel  argued   the   case.     The 
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Attorney-General    replied   on    the 
22nd,  and,  an  eighth  judge  having 
come  in  that  day,  their  lordships 
divided,  three  for  and  three  against 
allowing  the  cause  shown  on  the 
writ  of  Habeas   Corpus,  and  two 
were  neuter.     The  question  there- 
fore went  into  the  King's  Bench 
and  was  there  argued  on  the  26th, 
28th,    and   20th    of  January,    by 
Curran,  with  whom  were  MacCar- 
thy  and  William  Johnson,  of  the 
Conn  aught  circuit,  and  by  Arthur 
Browne,  the  Prime  Serjeant,  also 
a  Connaught  lawyer,  and  the  At- 
torney-General   0 'Grady    for    the 
Crown;  Justice   Day  decided  for 
release,  Chief  Justice  Downes  and 
Justice  Daly  against  it. 

Another   writ  was   then   issued 
from    the    Court    of    Exchequer. 
Under  it  Johnson  was  brought  up 
on  the  4th  of  February  before  the 
full  court,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Barry  Yelverton,  Lord  Avonmore. 
Mr.  Curran  then  rose,  and  moved 
the  release  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
from  illegal  imprisonment.      The 
learned   counsel    complained   that 
the  public  press  was  frowned  by 
authority  into  silence,  and  that  no 
newspaper  dared   to  whisper  that 
such  a  question  was  afloat — that 
there  were  no  murmurs  audible— 
that  all  was  hushed  into  silence. 
••  But  when  all  is  hushed,"  he  said, 
**  when  nature  sleeps— 

'  Cum  quies  mortalibus  segris,' 

the  weakest  voice  is  heard — the 
shepherd's  whistle  shoots  across 
the  listening  darkness  of  the  inter- 
minable heath,  and  gives  notice 
that  the  wolf  is  upon  his  walk; 
and  the  same  gloom  and  stillness 
that  tempt  the  monster  to  come 
abroad  facilitate  the  communication 
of  the  warning  to  beware.  Yes, 
through  that  silence  the  voice  shall 
be  heard ;  yes,  through  that  silence 
the  shepherd  shall  be  put  upon  his 
guard;  yes,  through  that  silence 
shall  the  felon  savage  be  chased 


into  the  toil.  Yes,  my  lords,  I  feel 
myself  impressed  and  cheered  by 
the  composed  and  dignified  atten- 
tion with  which  you  are  disposed 
to  hear  me  on  the  most  important 
question  that  has  ever  been  subject 
to  your  consideration." 

Having  contended  that  Mr.  Jus* 
tice  Johnson's  arrest  was   illegal, 
the  learned  counsel  said  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  the  extraordinary 
construction  contended  for  by  the 
Crown  had  just  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  Ireland.     He  was  aware  that  he 
might    have    the   mortification  of 
being  told  in  another  country  of 
that  unhappy  decision.    "  And,"  he 
added, 

"  I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall 
hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told 
it.  Bat  I  cherish,  too,  the  consolatory 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend 
(Lord  Avonmor*)  whom  I  would  put 
above  all  the  sweepings  of  their  hall, 
who  was  of  a  different  opinion,  who 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty 
from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens 
and  Borne  ;  who  had  fed  the  youthful 
vigour  of  his  studious  mind  with  the 
theoretic   knowledge   of   their  wisest 

Ehilosophers  and  statesmen,  and  who 
ad  refined  that  theory  into  the  quick 
and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  in- 
stinct by  contemplating  the  practices, 
of  their  most  illustrious  examples. 

"  I  would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed 
to  hesitate  it  was  but  for  a  moment ; 
that  his  hesitation  was  but  like  the 
passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the 
morning  sun  and  hides  it  from  the 
view,  and  does  so  for  a  moment  hide 
it,  by  involving  the  spectator  without 
even  approaching  the  face  of  the  lumi- 
nary.   And  this,  this  soothing  hope " 
(in  allusion  to  their  long  broken  friend- 
ship) "  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and 
tenderest  recollections  of  my  life,  from 
the  remembrance  of  those  Attic  nights 
and  those  refections  of  the  gods  whioh 
we  have  partaken  with  those  admired, 
and  respected,  and  beloved  companions 
who  have  gone  before  us,  over  whose 
ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of  Ireland 
have  been  shed.*9 
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Here  Lord  Avonmore  could  not 
refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  you  do 
not  forget  them.  I  see  their  sacred 
forms  passing  in  sad  review  before 
your  memory ;  I  see  your  pained  and 
softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy 
meetings  where  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  social  mirth  became  expanded 
into  the  noble  warmth  of  social  virtue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became 
enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  man, 
where  the  swelling  heart  conceived 
and  communicated  the  pure  and  gene- 
rous purpose,  where  my  slenderer  and 
younger  taper  imbibed  its  borrowed 
light  from  the  more  mature  and  re- 
dundant fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my 
lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights 
without  any  other  regret  than  that 
they  can  never  more  return,  for 

1  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust, 

or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my 

friend,  were  thine.' " 

The  court  then  rose  for  an  hour, 
and  Lord  Avonmore  sent  for  Mr. 
Curran,  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 
declaring  that  unworthy  artifices  had 
been  used  to  separate  them,  and 
that  they  should  never  succeed  in 
future.* 

On  the  return  of  their  lordships, 
William  Johnson,  brother  of  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson,  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  Prime  Serjeant 
Browne  for  the  Crown.  On  the  7th 
of  February  the  judgment  of  the 
court  was  given  against  the  release 
(Baron  Smith  dissenting).  The 
learned  judge  was  then  taken  in 
custody  to  England,  and  the  trial 
commenced  at  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1805,  and  resulted  in 
the  jury  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Sentence  was  then  deferred  to  the 
next  term,  but  in  the  meantime  the 


Whig  Government  of  Mr.  Fox  came 
in.  They  dropped  all  proceedings  in 
the  matter,  and  allowed  him  to  re- 
sign on  a  pension  of  £1,200  a  year. 
Robert  Johnson,!  who  had  been 
very  popular  on  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit, was  a  well-read  and  entertain- 
ing man,  extremely  acute,  and  an 
excellent  writer  and  an  agreeable 
companion.  He  was  in  every  way 
superior  to  his  brother  William, 
who  also  belonged  to  this  circuit, 
and  who  was,  in  1815,  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He 
was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by 
Mr  Justice  Fletcher,  a  clever  man 
and  an  excellent  lawyer;  but  he  had 
two  characteristics,  a  surly  temper, 
together  with  a  truly  feminine  vanity 
concerning  his  personal  appeal ance. 
Wherefore  this  vanity  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  for  he  was  a  hard- 
featured  man,  with  a  red,  pimply 
nose,  betokening  that  the  judge  of 
law  was  a' so  a  judge  of  good  old 
port  wine.  Then  he  had  heavy, 
shaggy  eyebrows,  which  overhung  a 
pair  of  piercing  eyes,  and  when  the 
whole  face  was  surmounted  by  the 
judge's  wig  he  presented  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance.  He  was 
fond  of  going  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit, and  enjoyed  the  wit  and  droll- 
ery of  the  bar,  of  the  witnesses  and 
suitors  immensely ;  all  the  more, 
be  it  observed,  as  the  flashes  of  fun 
must  ever  in  such  case  be  for  the 
most  part  at  some  other  man's  than 
the  judge's  expense.  Fletcher  was 
crown  judge  at  the  Galway  summer 
assizes  of  1813,  and  was  trying  a 
case  of  no  great  importance,  when 
an  Irish-speaking  witness  was  called 
to  give  testimony.  The  interpreter 
was  a  solicitor,  Mr.  John  Kirwan, 
of  the  family  of  Glan,  a  most  re- 
spectable gentleman  and  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
county  of  Galway.    He  spoke  the 


#  "  Life  of  Curran,"  by  hip  *on,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

f  Sir  Jonah  Harrington's  "  Personal  Sketches,"  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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Latin  language  with  great  fluency, 
and  was  perhaps  the  wittiest  man 
in  the  province.  He  was  very 
eccentric,  and  some  said  that  his 
eccentricity  bordered  on  insanity. 
Judge  Fletcher  disliked  him  much, 
for,  being  a  privileged  person,  it  was 
his  habit  to  go  into  the  judge's 
chamber  and  eat  his  luncheon  with- 
out invitation,  and  then  return  to 
court  and  proceed  with  his  inter- 
pretation. On  the  day  we  speak  of 
the  judge  retired  to  lunch,  but  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  eat,  for 
Kirwan  had  devoured  it  all  Judge 
Fletcher  returned  to  court  in  a  rage, 
his  face  swollen  with  anger.  The 
jury  reassembled,  and  the  Irish- 
speaking  witness  got  on  the  table, 
the  interpreter  by  his  side.  It  so 
chanced  that  the  former,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  judge,  exclaimed 
in  Irish,  "  Dher  meh  Hunshayes  iss 
ihoo  unfarr  iss  grauney  haneck  may  a- 
reaw."  A  suppressed  titter  followed 
this  observation.  The  judge  at  once 
required  the  interpreter  to  tell  him 
what  the  witness  had  said,  but  he 
answered,  ••  Oh,  my  lord,  I  could 
not  tell  your  lordship."  "  You  must 
tell,  sir,"  replied  the  judge.  The 
other  vowed  that  he  could  not  do 
so  even  though  St.  Peter  came  down 
to  ask  him.  The  judge  vowed  that 
he  should  tell,  and  to  support  his 
vow  two  constables  were  called  in. 
••  And  now,  sir,"  said  the  judge, 
u  I  am  about  to  commit  you  to  gaol 
for  a  month."  •'  Oh,"  said  Kirwan, 
•'  if  it  goes  to  that,  I'll  tell  it  with- 
out scruple.  He  says,  my  lord  " — 
"  Speak  slowly,  sir,  as  I  must  have 
it  on  my  notes  " — "  that,  upon  my 
conscience,  you  are  the  ugliest  man 
that  ever  I  saw."  The  judge  laid 
down  his  pen  in  anger.  Shouts  of 
laughter  followed  this  remark  so 
faithfully  translated;  and  as  the 
trial  proceeded  the  half-starved  and 
half  savage  judge  failed  for  a  time, 
amid  the  convulsive  and  suppressed 
laughter  of  the  audience,  to  give  his 
attention  to   the  case  before  him. 


He  seldom  after  went  the  Connaught 
circuit. 

The  province  of  Connaught  was 
now  once  more  verging  on  revolt, 
and  disturbances  had  risen  to  so 
alarming  a  height  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Connaught  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1806,  that  the 
Whig  Government  issued,  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  special  com- 
mission to  Chief  Justice  Downes 
and  Baron  George  with  the  view  of 
striking  terror  into  a  body  of  people 
styling  themselves  *•  Threshers." 
On  the  5th  of  December  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Sligo  found 
true  bills  against  John  M'Donough, 
William  Kearney,  and  many  others 
"  for  breaking  and  entering,  on  the 
2d  of  September  last,  after  sunset 
and  before  sun  rise,  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Peter  O'Neil,  at  Cartron, 
in  said  county,  and  forcibly  taking 
away  his  money."  There  were  seve- 
ral other  counts  in  the  indictment, 
one  of  them  for  carding  with  a 
weaver's  card  the  said  O'Neil,  and 
thereby  inflicting  grievous  bodily 
pain  upon  him  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  enter  the  unlawful  con- 
federacy called  the  •'  Threshers." 
The  jury  were  then  sworn  and  the 
prisoner  given  in  charge,  Plunket 
and  Bush  appearing  for  the  Crown 
as  attorney  and  solicitor-general, 
while  with  them  were  associated 
several  lawyers  of  the  circuit, 
Messrs.  Whites  tone,  James  Darcy, 
and  James  Kirwan. 

The  prisoners  were  defended  by 
Mr.  Martin  F.  Lynch,  Mr.  Guthrie, 
Mr.  ft.  Biakeny,  and  Mr.  George 
J.  Browne. 

Mr.  Plunket  stated  the  case  for 
the  Crown.  He  said  that  this  was 
a  branch  of  a  vast  conspiracy  got 
up  to  overturn  the  Church,  seize 
upon  her  property,  and  starve  her 
clergy.  Nor  were  the  aims  of  this 
lawless  and  unchristian  confederacy 
confined  to  attacks  on  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  for  there  was  an 
association  binding  their  misguided 
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members  not  to  pay  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  either  their  dues. 
••  The  overturning  of  altars,  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  religious  principles, 
the  casting  off  of  all  regard  for  a 
future  world,  and  the  rending  of  the 
ties  which  bind  them  to  earth  as  well 
as  to  heaven,  were  the  aim  of  that 
society  to  which  the  prisoners  be- 
longed. * 

Witnesses  were  then  examined 
to  bring  the  several  offences  set 
forth  in  the  indictment  home  to 
the  prisoners,  and,  the  case  for  the 
Crown  closing — 

The  prisoners'  counsel,  Mr.  Mark 
F.  Lynch,  repelled  the  accusation 
that  they  sought  to  rob  either  their 
own  clergy  or  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  their  dues, 
and  denied  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  any  such  body  as  "  the 
Threshers."  They  proved  to  demon- 
stration an  alibi  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  named,  and  they 
called  witnesses  to  prove  that  on 
that  day  they  were  attending  a  fair 
at  a  distant  town  in  the  county  of 
Cavan. 

The  prisoners  were  acquitted, 
but  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  where 
the  Right  Hon.  Dennis  Browne  had 
p'ioneered  the  operations  of  the 
commission,  a  different  result  was 
attained,  and  about  a  dozen  persons 
were  found  guilty  and  executed. 

We  are  now  about  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  narrative  of  a  case 
deeply  sensational,  in  which  a  dis- 
tinguished member  and  sometime 
secretary  of  the  Connaught  Bar 
Society  was  plaintiff,  and  sought  to 
recover  from  the  defendant  £20,000 
damages  for  criminal  conversation 
with  his  wife.  The  case  is  that  of 
Guthrie  v.  Sterne,  and  it  was  tried 
before  Lord  Norbury  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Dublin  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1815. 

Messrs.  Daniel  O'Connell,  White- 


stone,  K  C  .Vandeleur,  K.C.,  Cramp- 
ton,  North,  Walsh,  Phillips,  and 
Costello  were  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, all  of  them,  save  Mr.  O'Connell, 
being  members  of  the  Connaught 
Bar  Societv. 

Messrs.  Burroughs,  E.C.,  Goold, 
K.C.,  Burton,  K.C.,  and  Antisell 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Although  Mr.  Phillips  had  been 
but  three  years  on  the  circuit,  he 
had  already  gone  to  the  foremost 
ranks ;  he  had  been  previously  on 
the  north-west,  but,  having  got  into 
some   scrape  with  the  seniors  of 
that  bar  for  having  written  lam- 
poons on  the  father  and  on  one  of 
their  quondam  circuiteers,  Mr  Jus- 
tice Fletcher,  he  joined  the  circuit 
of   his    native   province  in    1812. 
Born  in  Sligo  in  1787,  he  had  spent 
his  early  years  in  that  town,  had 
entered  the  University  of  Dublin 
when  he  was  fifteen,  and  had  been 
called  to  the  bar  in  181 1.     Having 
remained   ten  years  on  the  Con- 
naught circuit,  he  went,  in  1821,  to 
the  English  bar,  and  there  declined, 
during  the  chancellorship  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  silk  gown,  and  also  a 
seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Cal- 
cutta.    In  184*2  he  was  appointed 
by  Lord   Chancellor  Lyndhurst  a 
commissioner     of    bankruptcy    at 
Liverpool,  and  in  1846  Sir  James 
Graham  made  him  a  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Insolvent  Debtors,, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  great  credit  until  his  decease  * 
in   1850.     Phillips  was  the  author 
of  several  poems :  "  The  Consola- 
tions of  Erin,"  •'  The  Loves  of  Celes- 
tine  and  St.  Aubert,"  both  composed 
in  1811,  and  "  The  Emerald  Isle," 
composed  in  1812,  which  the  Quar- 
terly Eeview  says  "  was  a  perfect 
stream  of  praise,  a  shower  of  roses 
on  every  person  who  is  named  in 
it,  from   alpha   to  omega."*    Mr, 
Phillips's    speech    in    Guthrie    v. 


*  London  Quarterly  Review,  vol  xvL  p.  33, 
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Sterne,  delivered  in  1815,  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  181H,  and 
immediately  became  the  subject  of 
severe  criticism  in  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  27-37)  and 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xxv. 
p.  889).  He  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
censures  of  his  reviewers,  and  an- 
swered the  charges  made  in  the 
former  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  the 
latter  in  a  speech  in  defence  of  his 
speech  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  v. 
Sterne.  In  1818  his  ••  Recollections 
of  John  Phil  pot  Curran  "  appeared, 
a  work  thus  noticed  by  Lord 
Brougham : — "  This  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  pieces  of  bio- 
graphy ever  produced.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lively  and  picturesque 
than  its  representations  of  the 
famous  original.  The  reader  can 
hardly  be  said  not  to  have  known 
Curran  and  Curran's  contempo- 
raries." 

Mr.  Phillips  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  his  course  in  defence  of 
Courvoisier,  the  Swiss  valet  who 
murdered  his  sleeping  master,  Lord 
William  Bussell,  in  London,  in  May, 
1840* 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  evidence 
was  unexpectedly  volunteered  that 
removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner,  who  then  made  a  full 
confession  of  guilt  to  his  counsel. 
With  this  knowledge  in  his  mind, 
Mr.  Phillips  rose  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defence,  and  not  only 
called  God  to  witness  his  belief  in 
the  perfect  innocence  of  his  client, 
but  strove  to  direct  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  to  parties  that  he  knew  were 
entirely  innocent.  This  caused  a 
warm  controversy  at  the  time  con- 
cerning the  privileges  and  duties  of 
counsel. 

Of  this  distinguished  lawyer  Mr. 
Christopher  N  orth,  a  most  unmerci- 
ful critic,  thus  speaks :   "  Charles 


Phillips  was  worth  a  gross  of  Sheils, 
there  were  frequent  flashes  of  fiery 
imagination  and  strains  of  genuine 
feeling  in  his  speeches,  that  showed 
nature  intended  him  for  an  orator.'* 

Of  his  remarkable  speech  deli- 
vered in  Guthrie  t;.  Sterne,  which  we 
are  now  in  great  part  about  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  many  and  various 
opinions  have  been  expressed,  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
America.  On  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit it  has  invariably  been  pointed 
to  with  pride,  and  with  justice  may 
the  Connaught  Bar  boast  that  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day 
was  a  member  of  their  society. 

Mr.  Costello  opened  the  pleadings 
by  stating,  that  it  was  an  action 
brought  against  the  defendant  for 
criminal  conversation  with  the 
plaintiffs  wife,  and  that  damages 
were  laid  at  £40,000.  Mr.  Phillips 
stated  the  case. 


"  After  some  prefatory  remarks,  lie 
said  that  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  John. 
Guthrie— by  birth,  by  education,  by 
profession,  by — better  than  all — by 
practice  and  by  principles,  a  gentleman. 
He  called  on  the  jury  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  from  the  commonplace  of 
advocacy,  or  from  the  blind  partiality 
of  friendship,  that  he  said  of  the  plain- 
tiff, whether  considering  the  virtues 
that  adorn  life,  or  the  blandishments 
that  endear  it,  he  had  few  superiors. 
Surely,  if  a  spirit  that  disdained  dis- 
honour, if  a  heart  that  knew  not  guile, 
if  a  life  above  reproach  and  a  character 
beyond  suspicion  could  have  been  a 
security  against  misfortunes,  his  lot 
must  have  been  happiness. 

"  He  (the  learned  counsel)  was  then 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  that  pro- 
fession of  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was  an 
ornament,  and  with  whose  members 
his  manhood  had  been  familiar,  and  he 
must  say  of  him  with  a  confidence  that 
defied  reproach,  whether  he  considered 
him  in  his  private  or  in  his  public  sta- 
tion, as  a  man  or  as  a  lawyer,  that  there 


*  The  Tim*,  June  22, 1840,  p,  7,  tftl  1. 
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never  breathed  a  Wingless  capable  of 
exciting  enmity  towards  him -elf,  or 
ttt'  ottering  even  by  implication  mi 
otfenee  to  others,  t  laving  spent  hia 
youth  in  the  cultivation  of  a  mind 
whhh  iiuiht  one  day  have  led  him  to 
eminence,  he  became  a  member  of  that 
profe^-miti  bv  which  he  wuk  now  sur- 
rounded. I'nssc^sing  im  he  did  a 
moderate  indeiHriidemv,  and  looking 
furwanl  to  the  most  flattering  pros- 
pects, it  wan  natural  for  him  to  select 
lor  hi*  partner  in  life  some  one  who 
h hnu id  adorn  hit*  fortunes  and  reduce 
his  toils.  He  found  such  a  jktsou,  or 
thought  he  found  her,  in  the  |h.t*ou  of 
a  Mis-  Warren,  the  only  daughter  of 
an  eminent  H-lintor. 

'*  Young,  lieautiful.  and  a<voinpli>hed, 
idle  was  adorned  with  all  that  earth  or 
Heaven  iMul>l  U>«ttiw  to  make  her 
amiable.  Virtue  never  found  a  fairer 
temple;  Waufy  never  veiled  a  purer 
samtuarv.  The  graces  of  her  mind 
retained  the  admiration  whieh  her 
Wanly  had  attract*  d.  uud  the  eve  In  r 
charm -»  tired  Ueaine  MiUlmd  and 
cha^ti-ued  in  the  iiiode-tv  «•!  their  av»o- 
ciatinn.  She  wih  in  the  dawn  nf  life, 
with  all  its  fragrance  arnimd  her,  ami 
yet  ««•  pure,  that  even  thchht»di  whieh 
nought  t'i  hide  h**rlu*!tr*>  hut  disclosed 
the  ve*tal  ihity  tliat  burm-d  Uneath 
it  !  No  wnudtT  an  adoring  husband 
uulii'ipulrd  all  tin- ji.\H  this  wurlii  could 
give  hi  in.  tin  w.-iiNr  thi>  parental  eve 
wl.i  -h  U  .iiiit'l  n  j  -  u  tin  ir  union  -aw  in 
the  pi  r-|-  ■•ti\r  an  ■■!■!  .ije  -.t  hapj •■  !;•■»«* 
aii-1  a  i»«*'i-ritv  of  h.  iin':r.  Mt^hii.ks 
J  •*■«■  f  lifiii  at  the  *;ii'!i-.l  al'.ir  joiliili;* 
til"***  h  inic  »h:--h  lle.iv.  n  i*.  inruamhd 
Hoiii-  »hi-uM  m  pa  rate.  re|>aid  fur  many 
a  ]  ang  ■■!  .ii.xi-u-  nurture  by  the  s-wi  •  I 
MiiUe  «f  ti.i.il  t;«!\.  ami.  in  the  h"lv 
r*ipti:r<-  ■•:  tlii  !:!••.  i  !«-.-iiii»  the  pmi-r 
th.i!  i  :■  **«s\  th>  :r  ■  l.;ilr«  n.  an  1  g.ivi« 
th>  ::■  1.  |-*  th.it  thi  .r  nam-  ?*.  »»;..  m!  1 
\l\v  In  r.  ;i'>it.  It  wa*  \irti»'-  «i.*i"ii, 
!•«  :•■  i  'it  !:•  i:«U  »-- -■  1 1  1  envy  it. 

"  Vi-ir  .!!••  r  %•■  ir  •••  nf:tii:e'l  the  an- 
li-  ii  ifi  ■»:  !  "ir  ■  m-!v  i-liii-ln-n  ?!•■•*. -I 
fh-  :r  •■•.:■  ii.  N  r  *a»  tht:r  l-ve  tht» 
tumn.i-r  pi**:  ?i  ■/  |  r  —| ■•■! :•  \ .  ti  )*• 
fortune  I  r  \»  !.  H!?!:- !l-  l.«  «ha.-Vt..l 
it;  i  --:•  -rt-  ::■•  n.  it,  lute  •  t  that  i:.i<»S* 
li,  .•>  j«.w.-r  wl.i  h  w:ilut  t.iii-  -  •!•  -j-'il 

the   |    i"!  «.!'■!.•  •.'••.■!•:   i  •■•        |.i».     •]..• 

rhar-   t     ■!*    *.r  •:•■  j  J.  i*.'     i;!!.im.     r  v 
ClU'ii*.  I.  i  i  '."  t-  «  ::.  -.itM  rt*J^ii.i*.;  *.. 


He  owM  his  adver*ity  to  tho  lirnevo- 
lence  of  his  spirit— lie  went  mruntj 
for  friends;  those  friends  deceived  him. 
and  he  was  obliged  to  aeek  in  other 
la tid *  that  safe  asylum  whieh  his  own 
denied  him.  He  wan  ghid  t<»  accept 
an  otrer  of  professional  biiMiiesn  in 
Scotland  during  hU  teinjK)rarj  cm* 
barruRsment. 

"  With   a   conjugal   devotion    Mr*. 

Guthrie  accompanied  hi  in,  and  in  her 

Hinile  the  soil  of  a  stranger  was  a  home 

— the  Hurrowft  of  adversity  were  dear 

t<>    him.      1  Miring   their   renidenee    in 

Sc«»t himl,  a   jierind   of  about  a  rrikrm 

thev  live«l  as  they  had  done  in  Ireland, 

and  as  they  continued  to  do  till  this 

calamitous  occurrence,  in   a   state  nf 

uninterrupted    happiness.      Happy  at 

home     happy    in    a    hiisltfind'i    h»ve. 

hapi»y  in  her  jiarent's  fundnenH — h»pf»y 

in  the  ehildren  she  had  ti ur»ed-—  Mm. 

(iuthrie  carrinl  into  every  circle  (and 

then*  was  none  in  which  her  society  was 

m>t  curtedl    that  cheerfulness  which 

never  was  a  companion  of  guilt  or  a 

stranger  of   innocence.     Her  husband 

saw  Iht  the  pride  of  his  family,  the 

favourite   i  >f  li  is  friends,  at  once  the 

nriMn  an-1  i<rnameiit  of  his  happines*. 

His  am  I  >it  i<  •!!  awoke,  his  industry  rv- 

douMed,    ami    that    fortune,     which. 

thtnigh    for   a   season   it   mar   frown, 

never  totally    ai>unditiii   i>n>Lity   and 

virtue,  had   begun  to  smile  ni*»n  him. 

H«-  wai  U-ginniiig  to  rim*  in  the  ranks 

of   hi-   <'-ujn tit'Ts,   ami   n^ing    with 

sm'li  a  e)iaract«r.  that  emulatiou  iUelf 

rat  lier  r«-j-  ■!•■■  ■!  than  envieil. 

"It  u:i-  at  thU  i-ri-is,  gentlemen,  in 
thix  ii""i.-da\  "t  his  huppineM.  and 
day -» prim;  of  hii  fortune,  that,  to  the 
n: iii  <>f  l-'th.  the  defendant  liecaine 
a<'ipi.Miite«l  with  hi<«  family.  With  the 
t<  rp«  lit"  wile  ami  the  MTjvnt's  wicke»l- 

lii"M.  he  st«  ■!•■  inti'thi*  Kdell  of  doilir^tic 
liti—  |«  ^"tnn^  ail  that  was  pure,  ]-•!- 
hiting  all  that  was  lnvelv — d'-T"\iii^ 
(i<  d,  iii  "Tiu\iij^  m.in — a  d«-ii»"n  in  the 

d:«giii f  virtue  — a  h*-i.iM  «»l"  li«-ll   in 

the  paradise  of  inv'- •■m-»'.  Hm  in  me, 
g<  nil*  men.  l-  \\  liiiAin  Titer  Hakrr 
1  hiu-t.in\  il!i*  >!•  rin*  i  »f  hi*  ehar.i.irr 
he  (i-Mi-eii  knew  but  little,  ami  W4« 
s<»rr\  be  kr.i  w  .-  •  uiiuh,  but.  if  he  was 
n/f.Tiv  :i:ftru<  N-l.  he  wit«ii>ne  ot  thi*i»e 
l.-.ii  .i!  i  \ap-i  ■*•  '\'"i ■iiii-i  wlii.M»  thvi 
tnje  \\  r  fnv-  ijty  of  th»ir  !■  Hie*  ws:h 
f..mith;ii6r  of  a  more  odious  character 
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than  ridicule — with  just  head  enough 
to  contrive  crime,  but  not  heart  enough 
to  feel  for  its  consequences — one  of 
those  fashionable  insects  that  folly  has 
painted  and  fortune  plumed  for  the 
annoyance  of  our  atmosphere — dan- 
gerous alike  in  their  torpidity  and 
their  animation,  infecting  where  they 
fly  and  poisoning  where  they  repose." 

In  this  impassioned  strain  coun- 
sel proceeded  to  state  how  the  parties 
became  acquainted,  and  to  describe 
the  varied  and  artful  efforts  made 
by  the  defendant  to  rob  the  plaintiff 
of  the  affections  of  his  wife.  He 
then  went  on  to  give  a  glowing 
narrative  of  how  Mr.  Guthrie  went 
in  July,  1814,  to  attend  the  dinner 
usually  given  by  his  Bar  previous 
to  going  circuit,  and  on  returning 
home  discovered  that  his  wife  had 
fled:— 

"  Alas !  he  was  never  to  behold  her 
more.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  frenzy 
of  his  astonishment  on  his  being  in- 
formed by  Mrs.  Porter,  the  daughter 
of  the  former  landlady,  that  about 
two  hours  before  she  had  attended 
Mrs.  Guthrie  to  a  confectioner's 
shop,  that  a  carriage  had  drawn  up  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  into  which  a 
gentleman,  whom  she  recognized  to  be 
a  Mr.  Sterne,  had  handed  her,  and 
that  they  instantly  departed.  Mr. 
Guthrie  could  hear  no  more :  even  at 
the  dead  of  night  he  rushed  into  the 
street,  as  if  in  its  own  dark  hour  he 
con  Id  discover  guilt's  recesses.  In  vain, 
a  miserable  maniac,  did  he  traverse  the 
silent  streets  of  the  metropolis,  affright- 
ing virtue  from  its  slumbers  with  the 
spectre  of  its  ruin.  But  imagine  you 
see  him,  when  the  day  had  dawned r 
returning  wretched  to  his  deserted 
dwelling,  seeing  in  every  chamber  a 
memorial  of  his  loss,  and  hearing  every 
tongueless  object  eloquent  of  his  woe. 
Imagine  you  see  him,  in  the  reverie  of 
his  grief,  trying  to  persuade  himself  it 
was  all  a  vision,  and  awakened  only  to 
the  horrid  truth  by  his  helpless  chil- 
dren asking  him  for  their  mother  I 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  picture  of 
fancy,  it  literally  occurred;  there  is 


something  less  of  romance  in  the  re- 
flection which  his  children  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  their  afflicted  father; 
he  ordered  that  they  should  be  at  once 
dressed  in  mourning.  How  rational 
sometimes  are  the  ravings  of  insanity! 
For  all  the  puposes  of  maternal  life, 
poor  innocents  1  they  have  no  mother; 
her  .tongue  can  no  more  teach,  her 
hand  can  no  more  tend  them;  for  them 
there  is  not  'speculation  in  her  eyes' — 
to  them  her  life  is  worse  than  death ; 
as  if  the  awful  grave  had  yawned  her 
forth,  she  moves  Defore  them,  shrouded 
all  in  sin,  the  guilty  burden  of  the 
peaceless  sepulchre.  Better  far  their 
little  feet  had  followed  in  her  funeral 
than  that  the  hour  which  taught  her 
value  should  reveal  her  vice;  mourning 
her  loss,  they  might  have  blessed  her 
memory,  and  shame  need  not  have 
rolled  its  fires  into  the  fountain  of  her 
sorrow. 

"  As  soon  as  reason  became  suffi- 
ciently collected  Mr.  Guthrie  pursued 
the  fugitives ;  he  traced  them  succes- 
sively to  Kildare,  to  Carlow,  to  Water- 
ford,  to  Milford  Haven,  on  through 
Wales,  and  finally  into  Devonshire, 
where  all  clue  was  lost.  I  will  not  fol- 
low them  through  their  joyless  journey. 
But  philosophy  never  taught  and  the 
pulpit  never  enforced  a  more  impera- 
tive morality  than  the  itinerary  of 
that  accursed  tour  promulgates.  Oh, 
if  there  be  a  matron  or  a  maid  in  this 
island  balancing  between  the  alterna- 
tives of  virtue  and  crime,  trembling 
between  heaven  and  hell,  let  her  pause 
upon  this  one,  out  of  the  many  horrors 
I  could  depict.  I  will  give  you  the 
relation  in  the  words  of  ray  brief,  I 
cannot  improve  on  the  simplicity  of 
the  recital. 

"  •  On  the  7th  of  July  they  arrived 
at  Milford  Haven,  the  captain  of  the 
packet  dined  with  them  and  was  as- 
tonished at  the  magnificence  of  her 
dress.  The  next  day  they  dined  alone ; 
but  towards  evening  the  servant  heard 
Mr.  Sterne  scolding  and  beating  her! 
Mrs.  Guthrie  then  rushed  into  the 
drawing-room,  and,  throwing  herself 
in  an  agony  on  the  sofa,  she  exclaimed: 
— "  Oh,  what  an  unhappy  wretch  am  I ! 
I  have  left  my  home  where  I  was 
happy,  seduced  by  a  man  who  has  de- 
ceived me.  My  poor  husband!  my 
dear  children  I    Qb^\£  w«^  ^2bk^  -ws3&* 
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let  my  little  William  live  with  me,  it 
would  be  some  consolation  to  my 
broken  heart." ' 

"Alas!    nor  children  more   can  she 
behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.** 

Mr.  Phillips  then  led  on  the  jury 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  un- 
happy Mrs.  Guthrie  flying  with  the 
seducer  from  her  home,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, called  on  the  jury  for  ex- 
emplary damages. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  brilliant 
display  of  eloquence  (writes  the  re- 
porter of  the  case)  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause arose  in  the  court  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  which 
was  unchecked  by  the  learned  Chief 
Justice,  who  himself  had  been 
moved  to  tears  by  the  closing  ap- 
peal of  the  gifted  counsel. 

Evidence  was  then  given  in  sup- 
port of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  Mr. 
Burrows,  K.G.,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  spoke  in  mitigation  of 
damages,  but  his  speech  is  unre- 
ported. 

'  Lord  Norhury,  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  expressed  his  great  satis- 
faction that  the  trial  of  this  cause 
had  given  an  opportunity  to  the 
young  gentleman,  who  had  stated 
the  plaintiff's  case,  of  delivering  a 
speech  which  he  heard  with  un* 
mixed  delight — a  speech  containing, 
in  his  lordship's  opinion,  "  as  bril- 
liant a  display  of  classic  eloquence, 
and  some  of  the  finest  effusions  of 
manly  feeling,  as  ever  fell  from  the 
lips  of  any  counsel  in  these  courts. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
detailed  to  you  the  leading  features 
of  this  case,  and  has  drawn  on  his 
fancy  for  a  striking  picture  of  the 


defendant  Mr.  William  Pktbr 
Baker  Dunstanville  Stkbne. 

"Gentlemen,  in  portraying  the 
character  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Phillips  has  (if  he  might  use  a  nau- 
tical expression)  raked  him  fore  and 

AFT,   from    STEM    tO    STERN.       (Loud 

laugh  ter,in  which  his  lordship  joined, 
here  shook  the  court ;  silence  being 
-partially  restored,  the  learned  and 
witty  Chief  Justice  resumed.)  But 
had  the  defendant  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  as  manv  Christian  virtues 
as  Christian  names,  he  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
seduction."    (Laughter.)* 

Having  commented  at  great  length 
on  the  evidence,  his  lordship  con- 
cluded by  informing  them  that  "  he 
would  not  detain  them  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  defendant 
and  his  unhappy  victim  from  Car- 
low  to  Waterf  rd,  and  from  thence 
across  the  channel  to  Milford  Haven, 
but  the  jury  would  agree  with  him, 
that  the  cruel  treatment  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  received  there  formed 
the  most  disgusting  part  of"  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey."  With  these 
observations  he  would  leave  the 
question  of  damages  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury.  Loud  laughter 
followed  this  amusing  charge,  the 
jury  then  retired,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  they  returned  with  a  verdict 
for  £5,000. 

Sterne  was  now  a  ruined  man.' 
Being  unable  to  pay  the  damages, 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  Marshal  sea,  where  he  remained 
for  eight-and-twentv  years ;  for  da- 
mages in  this  description  of  action, 
as  the  law  stood,  could  not  be  wiped 
away  by  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act. 

Mr.  Guthrie  returned  to  practise 
at  his  profession,  after  a  few  years ; 


*  The  Court  of  Common  Ple*s,  during  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Lord  Norbury,  from  1800 
to  1827,  w<«8  one  of  the  most  amusing  places  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Hi*  lordship's  perform- 
ances at  Nisi  Priiis  were  greatly  superior  to  any  theatrical  exhibition.  Here  the  judge,  the 
witnesses,  the  counsel,  the  parties,  an !  the  audience,  were  involved  in  one  universal  riot. — 
Shiel's  Political  Sketches,  voL  i.  p.  85,  tit.  Lord  Norbury. 
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but  his"  heart  was  then  shaken  by 
sorrow  to  its  depths,  and  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
bar.  He,  however,  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  a  member  of  that 
circuit  he  loved  so  well,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  work — •'  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England." 
Of  his  faithless  wife,  her  name, 
as  if  she  bad  never  been,  was  ban- 


ished from  each  lip  and  ear.  We 
have  heard  it  said,  with  what  truth 
we  know  not,  that  she  retired  from 
the  world,  and  won  to  heaven  her 
dreary  road  by  blighted  and  re- 
morseful years.  That  may  be  so ; 
but  the  truth,  we  apprehend,  is 
that  her  fate  lies  hid,  like  dust,  be- 
neath the  coffin-lid ! 


DUBLIN    A    HUNDRED    TEAES    AGO. 


A   SECOND   PAET. 


A  ceitturt  ago  "  the  Castle  of 
Dublin  "  was  a  different  place  from 
what  it  is  now,  not  that  its  out- 
ward appearance  has  undergone 
much,  if  any,  alteration.  Grimy 
now,  it  was  in  all  probability  grimy 
then ;  but  in  those  davs  it  was  a 
magnet  which  attracted  to  it  all  the 
youth,  beauty,  and  nobility  of  the 
country. 

London  was  too  distant  a  goal 
for  any  but  the  very  highest  to 
aspire  to,  and  why  go  there  P  when 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  fledg- 
ling lords  and  rich  commoners  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish  capital,  and  so 
mammas  in  the  different  counties 
lying  east,  west,  and  south  of  Dub- 
lin would  coax  papa  to  give  the 
girls  just  one  season  in  town,  to  see 
the  fashions  and  be  presented  at 
court. 

It  is  curious  to  read  over  a  list 
of  one  of  these  courts,  bristling  as 
it  does  with  earU,  viscounts,  aud 


marquesses,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  scanty  supply  which  figure  at 
the  levies  and  drawing-rooms  of 
the  present  day.  The  very  titles 
are  unknown  to  us,  having  slipt 
out  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar  are  only 
so  through  the  medium  of  the  papers 
recording  their  presence  at  some 
London  ball  or  concerts.  But  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  these  noblemen  had 
no  seats  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  and  came  perforce  to  the 
Parliament  that  sat  in  College 
Green.  Money  too  was  plenty 
and  taxes  very  low,  and  these  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  brought  with 
them  immense  retinues  of  servants 
and  equipages  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  Hyde  Park.  In  one  of 
these,  drawn  by  four  and  sometimes 
by  six  horses,  and  with  running 
footmen  at  either  side,  my  lord,  in 
full  costume  and  well- powdered 
wig,  would  go  to  court.   The  Castle 
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yard  would  be  thronged  with  a 
crowd  of  these  equipages,  no  hired 
carriage  being  allowed  within  the 
sacred  precincts.*  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
tti3re,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  with 
his  Chief  Remembrancer,  and  a  host 
of  other  officers  who  held  sinecures, 
now  happily  done  away  with.  The 
Viceroy's  personal  staff  included 
some  of  the  highest  nobility,  and 
must  have  been  a  dazzling  vista  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  young  country 
beauty,  who  came  up  to  town  for 
her  first  season.  One  may  suppose 
that  miss  had  many  a  heart-burning 
if  she  were  left  out  of  the  magufi- 
cent  entertainments  given  at  the 
Castle.  How  one  would  like  to 
have  a  peep  into  St.  Patrick's  Hall 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  see  the 
ladies  in  their  court  plumes  and 
hoops,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their 
volunteer  uniforms,  and  bag  wigs 
and. swords:  what  a  motley  crowd 
they  must  have  been ;  what  bright 
eyes  and  clever  faces — Grattau  and 
Curran,  and  the  beautiful  Kitty 
Tyrrell,  and  the  charming  Duchess 
of  Eutland.  "We  kept  royal  birth- 
days in  those  times,  and  odes  were 
performed  in  King  George's  honour, 
and  superb  balls  given  whenever  a 
royal  prince  or  princess's  natal 
day  came  round. 

The  performance  of  odes  in 
honour  of  royal  birthdays  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  sort  of 
entertainment,  although  they  would 
strike  now  as  being  somewhat  tedi- 
ous— chorus,  duets,  and  trios,  all 
succeeding  one  another,  and  run- 
ning in  a  highly  complimentary, 
not  to  say  fulsome  style.  Here  we 
have  one  that  was  sung  on  4th  of 
June,  the  anniversary  of  George  the 
Third's  birth, — a  most  elegant  ode, 
beginning  with  chorus  recitative, — 


"  Say,  muse,  what  region  boasts  a 
king 
Bight  worthy  such  a  sacred  name ; " 

and  going  on  through  interminable 
verses  in  the  same  adulatory  strain. 
There  were  balls,  too,  and  theatri- 
cal*, and  a  succession  of  gaieties, 
which  made  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
quite  a  reputation,  and  before 
which  even  the  sumptuous  hospita- 
lity of  our  present  noble  Viceroy 
pales  a  little.  But  to  all  this 
splendour  and  brilliancy  there  is 
another  and  a  much  gloomier  side ; 
the  times  were  lawless  ones,  and 
the  pillow  of  the  unfortunate  Lord- 
Lieutenant  must  have  been  any- 
thing but  an  easy  one.  Indeed,  the 
wonder  was  how  any  one  could  be 
found  to  fill  the  office.  Not  a  night 
passed  without  the  most  dreadful 
fires  all  through  the  city,  houses 
being  broken  into  and  robbed,  and 
the  most  disgraceful  riots  in  the 
streets. 

Justice,  too,  was  very  one-sided. 
We  read  of  four  gentlemen,  return- 
ing rather  fresh,  as  the  saying  is, 
from  one  of  the  gay  entertainments 
of  the  fashionable  world,  setting 
upon  a  luckless  watchman  and  kill- 
ing him.  The  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  Not  guilty.  Mobs  of  dis- 
contented workmen  would  seize 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  hung  for 
murder,  and,  unless  stopped  by 
military  force,  carry  him  to  the 
house  of  the  Crown  prosecutor  or 
the  judge  who  had  tried  him.  When 
such  things  were  done  in  the  capital, 
the  country  parts  were  far  worse. 

Mr.  Young,  an  Englishman,  who 
made  a  lengthened  tour  through 
Ireland  in  1780,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  intelligent  and  observ- 
ant traveller,  gives  us  the  following 
account : — "  xou  cannot  figure  to 


*  A  gentleman  who  told  the  writer  remembers  this  rule  being  in  force  no  later  than  fifty 
years  ago.     No  one  could  then  go  to  a  levee  in  a  hired  carriage.    Now,  you  can  count  the 
private  carriage*  J 
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yourself  anything  more  wretched," 
he  says ;  "  men  of  £5,000  a  year  in 
Ireland  live  in  houses  that  a  man 
of  £700  in  England  would  disdain. 
Neatness  and  order  is  wanting  to  a 
surprising  degree,  and  there  is  a 
number  of  small  country  gentle- 
men, fellows  in  round  hats  edged 
with  gold,  who  hunt  in  the  day 
and  get  drunk  in  the  evening. 
Dancing  is  the  order  of  the  day 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
country  people  generally  are  much 
given  to  this  amusement ;  every- 
where there  is  an  itinerant  dancing 
master,  to  whom  the  poorest  ma- 
nage to  pay  sixpence  the  quarter 
or  half-year  for  teaching  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  they  not  alone  dance  the 
Irish  jig,  but  also  the  country 
dance.,, 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  their 
having  some  amusement,  as  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  population  is 
pitiable.  "  The  rate  of  labour  is 
singularly  low,  sixpence  a  day  being 
the  price  of  field  work,  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  thatchers  getting 
1*.  3d.  and  1*.  6 J.  a  day,"  at  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges  "  that 
land  is  let  at  an  equally  low  rate, 
the  best  quality  Dringing  only 
5*.  Id.  an  acre ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  labouring  poor  move  about 
the  country,  settling  where  they 
please ;  a  wandering  family  will  fix 
themselves  under  a  dry  bank,  and 
with  a  few  sticks,  furze,  and  ferns, 
will  make  for  themselves  a  hovel 
worse  than  any  English  pig-sty.  I 
have  passed  along  the  road,  writes 
Mr.  xoung,  "  without  seeing  the 
vestige  of  a  habitation,  and  the 
next  morning  have  found  there  a 
hovel  with  a  man,  a  woman,  six 
children,  and  a  pig  in  it." 

One  might  be  tempted  to  accuse 
Mr.  Young  of  a  slight  "  Saxon  " 
exaggeration  in  this  unpleasant 
picture,  were  it  not  that  there  are 
many  now  alive  who  can  remember 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  a 
similar  state  of  things.    Miss  Edge* 


worth,  in  her  famous  novels,  was  the 
first  to  draw  general  attention  to 
the  Castle  Backrent  properties  in 
Ireland,  and  to  her  is  due  in  some 
measure  the  improvement. 

Mr.  Young  goes  on  to  describe 
the  existing  terms  between  the  land- 
lords and  these  singular  tenants. 

"  These  people,"  he  writes, "  have 
a  spot  for  a  potato  garden,  which 
with  the  inevitable  pig  forms  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  for  which 
they  seldom  pay  any  rent.  They 
are  called  cotters  or  squatters,  and 
their  landlords  exact  a  sort  of  feudal 
service  from  them,  they  obey  them 
with  slavish  submission.  Disrespect 
is  punished  by  a  speedy  application 
of  either  horsewhip  or  cane,  and 
knocking  down  a  man  is  spoken  of 
in  a  manner  that  makes  an  English- 
man stare ! " 

Going  along  the  roads  it  strikes 
Mr.  Young  with  amazement  to  see 
how  when  a  gentleman  is  driving 
he  will  whip  into  whole  strings  of 
cars,  and  if  one  is  overturned  or 
broken  no  complaint  is  ever  made ; 
indeed,  he  frankly  owns,  it  would 
be  useless  seeking  for  redress,  as  if 
a  justice  or  magistrate  were  to  issue 
a  summons  against  a  gentleman  he 
would  be  called  out  without  doubt 
(an  alternative  by  the  way  that 
Mr.  Young  has  a  most  pious  horror 
of) ;  as  a  matter  of  course  very 
serious  consequences  followed  from 
these  oppressions.  In  the  country 
around  bands  of  men  went  about 
from  one  house  to  another,  defying 
all  efforts  to  put  them  down.  They 
were  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and 
varied  in  name  according  to  the 
different  provinces. 

The  Steelboys  and  Oakboy*  were 
Protestants,  and  affectioned  the 
north  ;  the  Whiteboys  and  Peep  o' 
dayboys  were  Catholics,  and  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  south. 
The  disturbances  of  the  "Whiteboys 
lasted  over  ten  ye:  and 
that  time  no  one  sn  e  ii 
betrayed  the  cause- 
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fact  in  a  land  where  informers  are 
very  rift*.  It  must  have  been  rather 
unpleasant  when  any  of  these  gen- 
tlemen were  attracted  by  cither  the 
bright  even  or  the  supposed  wealth 
of  a  fair  lady.  They  made  short 
work  of  it,  as  in  the  cane  of  Cathe- 
rine Bohilly  :  this  young  lady  lived 
with  her  father,  whose  only  child 
•he  waj,  at  the  Abbey  near  Clonmcl, 
-and  "on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  January,  1780,  when  the  whole 
house  wan  buried  iu  sleep,  forty 
armed  men  silently  surrounded  it ; 
four  of  them  broke  open  one  of  the 
windows,  and  cautiuUhlv'made  their 
way  to  Catherine's  tdccpiug  room. 
They  took  the  pour  girl  ruthlessly 
out  of  her  bed,  and  first  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  gag  her, 
placed  her  on  horseback,  and,  add* 
our  Clumiicl  informant,  she  has  not 
since  bicu  Ward  of."  It  would 
seem  by  this  that  the  Tipperary 
p  nth-men  of  that  day  were  not 
over  chivalrous,  as  surely  tiny  ought 
to  have  scoured  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  the  luck  leas  Catherine, 
uh«,  indeed,  coul.l  hardly  have 
survived  Mii-h  a  midnight  ride  iu 
tin*  depths  uf  winter. 

Another  gang  uf  Whiteboyn 
at!  ark  I'd  the  house  of  Mr.  Wall  of 
Spiiupiiouut,  county  Ciare,  which 
they  burned  down  and  gutted, 
houghed  his  rattle  and  let  idled  hi* 
lari'i ;  and  when  Mr.  Wait,  who  had 
fled  to  Knni^.wrut  torenh-w  twenty- 
thice  l.i  a. I  of  cattle  which  had  been 
imp  'Ut.dt-d,  he  u:is  attacked  by 
siit\  ft'  these  rutliasis  and  brutually 
niurdiTtil.       Hut   0i>in«  times    thev 

n 

nid  w.lh  a  verv  determined  resis- 
tain*',  u*  ;u  t!.e  !'--llo»mi:  mMuuce. 
A  man  named  Dogle,  a  large  dealt  r 
IU  wiM^j.i.vri:  in  ti.e  (oMitut  Hum?, 
an<i  i  .id  t.e  misfortune  to  draw 
u{  «  :.  I.titiselt"  tiie  in*  of  the  White- 

b>>\  -  ,    \Ur\    determined   !••    deMroV 

*  • 

hi;;:  and  Ln  properly  T«e  po«T 
man  threw  himself  up-m  the  merry 
of  '1'ioir.as  Kavauagii,  i>q..  Colonel 
of  '.  ui    liur  lepeitdciit  Volun- 


teers,  who  promised  him  hia  pro- 
tection on  the  1st  Juue,  1781.  The 
Volunteers  were  convened  privately, 
and  having  assembled  at  the  Red 
Oate  to  the  number  of  seven  teen 
proceeded  to  Dogle*  house:  they 
iiad  not  long  artived  when  the 
Whiteboys,  thirty  or  forty  strong, 
were  seen  approaching  through  the 
fields.  The  Volunteers  instantly 
appeared,  calling  upon  them  to  eur» 
render,  Colonel  Kavauagh  pledging 
his  honour  they  should  not  be  pro- 
secuted but  sent  to  man  the  nary. 
Their  captain  swore  a  savage  oath 
that  they  would  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  have  life  for  life  if  molested. 
Some  shots  were  fired,  which  they 
returned,  and  then  precipitately  re- 
treated. Colonel  Kavanagh "  wm 
wounded  in  the  left  arm,  but  the 
leader  of  the  Whiteboys  was  taken 
and  lodged  in  gaol.  There  ia  a 
touch  of  romance  about  this  episode; 
one  can  bring  before  one's  mind's 
eye  the  still  summer's  evening,  and 
the  silent  advance  of  the  White- 
boys to  their  work  of  destruction, 
and  then  the  sudden  surprise  when 
called  upon  to  surrender. 

The  Volunteers  of   17S0  were  a 
gallant  band  nf  brave  gentlemen; 
thev  hail  plentv  of  hard  work    Co 
do, ai-.i  did  it  well.    The  great  Earl 
of   Cuarlemont   was  their   Colonel, 
and  a  in  on  gat  their  ranks  were  to  be 
found  the  uames  of  the  highest  and 
the  nobler  gentlemen  iu  the  land: 
thiir    strength    may    be    gathered 
from    the  following    account   ot    a 
review     held     near    the    town    of 
Antrim,  on  the  11th  of  July,  17*0. 
"It    was    under   the    command    of 
General     I«nrd    Charlcmoiit,    Lord 
Camden.  Maj-ir    l>obb.«.  Sir   Alex- 
ander   Me    art,    Mr.  li rattan,  etc. 
The    n  in  w-trround    was   Hat   and 
smooth,  hut    tiie    whole   front  was 
a    rising    i/iY-uti  i,  tifi    which    boles 
•  ere    e reeled    lor    persons    of   die- 
tuiclioii,    a   centre    box    being    re- 
served   for    L-dy    Chariemttiit ;    in 
there    were   3,<XX>    men,   and 
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thirty-six  pairs  of  colours,  and  we 
are  told  that  Lords  Charlemont 
and  Camden  were  highly  grati- 
fied." *  At  a  fancy  ball  given 
about  two  years  ago  by  the 
Countess  of  Charlemont,  the  pre- 
sent Earl  appeared  in  the  uniform 
of  the  old  Volunteer  corps  of 
1780,  copied  exactly  from  the 
dress  worn  by  his  celebrated  an- 
cestor. 

The  Duke  of   Leinster,   whose 
grandfather  also  belonged  to  the 
corps,  has  in  his  possession  a  paint- 
ing  representing    the    Volunteers 
marching    through    Dublin ;    each 
figure  is  a  faithful    portrait,  and 
this,  together  with  the  view  of  old 
Dublin,   the    narrow    streets,    the 
high    houses,  the    windows    filled 
with  a  bevy  of  pretty  eager  faces 
(portraits  also),  gives  to  this  pic- 
ture a  special  interest,  and  the  few 
remaining  engravings    of  it    that 
fall  sometimes  into  the  hands  of 
dealers   fetch   a  high  price.     The 
picture  represents  the  Volunteers 
on  their  way  to  King  William's 
statue    in    College    Green.      We 
have  the  whole  account  of  it  in 
the  newspaper  of  the  time.     Lord 
Charlemont  is  there,  of  course,  with 
his  aides-de-camp,   Mr.    Telverton 
and  Mr.  Stewart,  also  the  Duke  of 
Leicester,   and  Lords  Henry    and 
Edward    Fitzgerald,    Lord     Trim- 
leston,   Sir    Allen   Johnstone,    Sir 
Edward  Newenbam,  Mr.  Grattan, 
all  heading  as  colonels    their  re- 
spective regiments.   The  Volunteers 
assembled  in  Stephen's  Green,  and, 
on    arriving     at     college     Green, 
marched  three   times  round   King 
William's   statue,   firing    a  feu  de 
joie ;   the  whole  concluded  with  a 
grand    procession    of   coaches,    in 
which    his    excellency    the     Lord 
Mayor,   sheriffs,  nobility,  and  offi- 
cers, of  state  took  part.     The  Vo- 
lunteers had  all   orange  cockades, 


and  the  caparisons  of  the  horses 
were  of  the  same  colour.  This  un- 
fortunate statue  has  always  been  a 
great  bone  of  contention,  and  the 
students  of  Trinity  College  have 
fought  many  a  battle  over  both 
man  and  horse ;  in  July,  1790,  we 
find  it  appearing  in  mourning*  and 
round  the  pedestal  labels  were 
affixed  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

"In  mourning  for  the  Bill  of 
Bights  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Preset 

On  the  same  day  the  proprietor 
of  the  Morning  Post,  Mr.  Peter 
Cooney,  by  name,  had  the  pleasure 
of  standing  one  hour  in  the  pillory, 
to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  as 
a  preliminary  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  asserting  the  liberty 
of  the  press  by  publishing  a  para* 
graph  from  the  London  papers. 

This  was  a  very  stirring  time  in 
the  Irish  capital.     On  the  12th  of 
May,  1790,  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald 
and  Mr.  Grattan  were  declared  duly 
elected  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  they  paid 
rather  dearly  for  their  honours,  as 
most  certainly  any  one  member  of 
the  present  day  would  object  very 
strongly   to  be   paraded    for  four 
hours  on  a  triumphal  car  through 
the  city.     This  triumphal  car  roust 
have  been  a  work  of  art.    "It  was," 
we  are   told,   "a  carriage   of   the 
phaeton   order,   12    feet   high,    to 
which  you  ascended  by  an  ascent 
of  fiye    lofty    steps — the    seat, 
steps,  and  all  the  front  was  covered 
with  a  pale  pink  stuff;   the  body 
had  a  covering  of  green  baize,  and 
from  the  sides  and  back    floated 
festoons  of  white  taffety,  adjusted 
by  knots   of  election  ribbon  in  a 
taste  truly  elegant ;  on  the  front  of 
the  lower  gradus  were  exhibited  the 
city  arms  supported  by  two  angels 
with    trumps,  representing   Fame, 
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motto  'Vox  populi;'  on  another 
was  placed  the  cap  of  liberty ;  on 
the  third,  a  beautiful  golden  vote 
with  flame  of  liberty  blazing  from 
the  top :  the  fire  being  real  produced 
a  very  striking  effect, — on  either 
aide  appeared  the  ominous  words 
•Bill  of  Rights.'  On  the  fourth 
gradus  appeared  all  the  vexed  Ques- 
tions in  a  string:  Place  Bill, 
Pension  Bill,  Responsibility  Bill, 
Bepeal  of  Police.  On  the  summit 
of  the  back  and  just  behind  the 
two  members  rose  'the  Harp,' 
crowned  with  the  Irish  Imperial 
diadem;  the  back  itself  exhibited 
the  three  flaming  castles;  on  the 
right  tide  were  the  arms  of  Lein- 
ster ;  on  the  left  those  of  O rattan. 
Such  was  the  car,"  the  paper  says, 
"  the  elegance  and  effect  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
idea.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it 
went  fur  beyond  all  conception,  and 
surpassed  anything  of  the  like  de- 
scription ever  seen,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  wonderful  erection,  seated 
side  by  side,  the  two  members  pro* 
cceded  through  the  city,  drawn  by 
a  number  of  working  manufac- 
turers, carrying  streams  of  orange 
and  blue  ribbons,  aud  escorted  by 
an  enormous  multitude.  Fiftv 
working  men  walk*  d  in  front ;  after 
these  a  band  of  mui<ic  playing  "  lie 
comes,  he  comes;*'  then  a  select 
committee  of  gentlemen  in  open 
carriages  drawn  by  four  horses; 
then  the  triumphal  car,  followed  by  a 
baud  playing  '*  God  save  the  King :° 
then  came  the  different  guilds,  the 
tailor*,  the  freeholders,  the  mer- 
chants (the  smiths  with  a  carriage 
in  which  were  a  forge,  an  anvil,  aud 
four  men  at  work ;  a  white  pony 


followed  with  the  old  natron  of  the 
guild,  Vulcan ;  their  banners  were 
inscribed,  "  The  men  who  dare  to  bo 
honest  in  the  worstof  times— Fitz- 
gerald and  Grattan"),  the  car- 
penters, shoemakers,  chandlers; 
skinners,  tanners,  and  saddlers.  The 
procession  took  up  four  hours,  not 
a  shadow  of  riot  or  drunkenness 
was  seen.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
members  at  the  House  of  Common** 
senate,  they  were  introduced  by  the 
people,  and  having  made  a  abort 
speech  retired. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  my  renders 
the  following  paragraph.  At  thie 
distance  of  time,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  sad  finale  before 
us ,  we  read  it  with  a  curious  sensa- 
tion :— June,  1780,  •'  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  for  whoae  safety  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions  have 
been  entertained  oy  his  noble  rela- 
tives, has  been  at  last  heard  of  from 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  in 
December  last  completing  his  long 
and  fatiguing  journey  from  Norm 
Scotia  to  Quebec.  One  can 
imsgino  the  rejoicings  of  relations 
aud  frieuds  over  this  paragraph. 
The  letters  of  congratulation  that 
were  written,  the  visits,  the  hand* 
shaking*,  the  cordial  reception  of 
the  young  traveller  himself ;  and  jet 
it  would  hare  been  well  for  all,  and 
how  many  tears  and  mental  agony 
would  have  been  saved,  if  he  had 
never  completed  bis  long  and  fa* 
tiguitiK  journey.  But  it  is  perhaps 
as  good,  it  is  only  those  who  come 
after  us  in  the  race  of  life  who  can 
read  rightly  what  is  to  us  a  blank 
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The  Great  Schism  in  the  Western 
Church  we  have  now  to  deal  with. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  1378,  Gregory 
XI.  died  at  Borne.  Before  he  was 
seized  with  the  illness  that  carried 
him  off,  he  had  resolved  to  return 
to  Avignon,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  the 
Bannerets,  who  presided  over  the 
different  wards  of  the  city,  met  and 
resolved  that,  on  Gregory's  death, 
either  a  Boman  or  an  Italian  should 
be  elected  to  succeed  him. 

The  College  of  Cardinals  at  that 
time  consisted  of  twenty -three 
members,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
then  at  Borne,  six  at  Avignon,  and 
one  absent  on  an  embassy.  Of  the 
sixteen  at  Borne,  with  whom,  of 
course,  the  election  rested,  twelve 
were  in  the  French,  and  only  four 
in  the  Italian  or  Boman  interest; 
consequently,  the  election  of  a 
Pope  favourable  to  the  French,  and 
who  would  reside  at  Avignon,  was 
morally  certain,  unless  strong  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
cardinals,  and  thereby  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  a  Pope  who  would 
reside  at  Borne. 

Accordingly,  when  Gregory  died, 
the  Bannerets,  during  the  nine 
day 8  that  should  elapse  before  the 
cardinals  entered  Conclave  and  the 
election  could  take  place,  had  in- 
terviews with  the  cardinals  sepa- 
rately, and  plainly  told  them  that 
the  Boman  people  were  prepared  to 
insist  on  the  election  of  a  Pope  who 
would  reside  in  Borne.  The  cardi- 
nals endeavoured  to  evade  commit- 
ting themselves  by  answering  that 
the  election  of  a  pontiff  could  not 
be  treated  of  outside  the  Conclave, 


but  popular  feeling  becoming  more 
pronounced,  they  declared,  that 
should  any  menaces  be  employed, 
or  violence  offered  to  intimidate  the 
cardinals  and  influence  the  election, 
the  person  so  elected  would  not  be 
Pope-— in  short,  that  the  election 
would  be  practically,  morally,  and 
canonically  null  and  void. 

The  Bannerets  and  the  Bomans, 
however,  were  determined,  reckless 
of  all  consequences,  that  there 
should  be  no  renewal  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Babylonish  Captivity — 
that  Borne  should  be  the  residence 
of  the  popedom,  and  that  the  cardi- 
nals should  be  coerced,  if  necessary, 
to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Guards 
were,  therefore,  placed  on  all  the 
city  gates  and  outlets,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  cardinals;  the 
nobility  not  favourable  to  the 
popular  view  were  driven  from  the 
city ;  trusty  citizens  were  armed  ; 
and  a  number  of  men  who  could 
be  relied  on  from  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  were  brought 
into  Borne,  and  armed  in  defence 
of  popular  rights. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  the 
cardinals  went  into  Conclave.  They 
were  accompanied  to  the  door  by  a 
vast  multitude,  comprising  the  scum 
of  the  city,  clamorously  shouting — 
"  A  Boman  or  an  Italian  Pope,  or 
death  7" 

All  that  night  Borne  was  alive 
with  tumult.  The  ruffianism  of  the 
city  was  let  loose.  The  rich  wine 
cellars  of  the  pontifical  palace  were 
broken  into,  and  an  intoxicated 
rabble  ruled  in  the  streets.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  they 
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took  po>scrsion  of  the  great  bells 
of  St.  IYUt'h  ami  <»f  tin-  Capitol, 
and  runt;  tlirin  to  rail  tin*  people  to 
arniH,  a*  if  um  cnemv  had  Middi'iily 
appeared  at  tin*  gate*. 

Tims  excited,  nn  armed  and  in- 
ebriated multitude  ru>litd  tn  the 
l'alace.  where  the  cardinals  were  iu 
Conclave,  and  deii.audcd  >pccch 
with  them.  Some  s«av  tiiev  broke 
into  the  Conclave;  however,  the 
cardinal*  Mrove  to  gain  time  by 
promiidnp,  that  if  they  would  re- 
tire, most  assuredly  a  Pope  would 
be  elected  on  the  morrow.  Hut  no ! 
the  rabble  weie  too  excited  ;  and.  in- 
furiated by  iippii>iti<>u,  shouted. — 
'*  lit  ira.it  a  Iiuuutn  or  an  Italian 
l*upe  now  -  tn  u- ill  not  tjo without onr. 
Eltct  at  once,  or  imi.i  filiate  death  I  " 

In  fuch  an  txtnnic  emergency, 
th  ■  eardinaK  t-aring  i->r  their  li\erf, 
rcHolwd  to  comply  with  the  de- 
nial) dn  of  the  populace.  They  lir.-t 
protected  that  they  arted  under 
Uuletit  iijt'.inniali'p. ;  and  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  vi  Rni.  who  wan  a 
Dat;\e  i't  -V.pie.*.  hating  during  the 
turn  nit  reinurki  d  :  *'  You  Mt'  what 
mi  tl.'id.s  are  u?rd  ;  le.*t  he.  \rho 
that  I  bt  thit*  f!t*'tf\l.  vi !'  Mi 7  be 
JPt'f  e  ;  J-.-r  i  ,i/  i-r.-.j  p>i,  .',  /  r-niiJ  nut 
obfy  li.  /.  /!■'#■  I'H'/ht  /•»  %•»  be  i  ?>t  t/ftt 
by  anu  *}ood  <  '>ith<-lic  " 

Such  a  dn-iM\e  i!>  t  larat:oii  of 
opinion  from  a  cardinal  arch- 
bUhop,  who  waj*  ri  puled  to  be  one 
of  the  able?:  eiidi.iu*  ai.d  canonist* 
of  his  da\.  natural)*"  •iineted  the 
attt  nliuii  i»f  the  eardma'a  t.  wards 
him,  and  they  ram"  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  thei  ti«  e ted  him  to 
esea;  o  from  tin*  on  tul  difficulties 
in  wl.;ch  I  he i  wt-re  i:.v<>!\ed.  he. 
kuowu.g  the  election  t  •  he  utterly 
inval: '.  a-  h»  M  um!<  r  e.i»nj  uUioii, 
Voui  1  at  •■!  ee  resign  ;  r«  !•  un  mis 
to  the  papacy  a«  m>:i  a*  ti.ct  had 
all  n.ai;a^rd  t-»  e»ea|*(  iVi-'ii  Home 
to  a  place  «■!"  safety.  Ac^'Mingli, 
be   wa*   un.tiiiiiii  uily    «I-rt-  !,    and 

lliounced    to    t'  e     pe   j  !«•    a*     the 

m-U   Pope.       He  mas  cuthrohtd 


next  day  amid  groat  public 
juicing*,  and  on  the  18th  dulr 
coiirieerated  and  crowned.  He  took 
the  name  of  Urban  VI. 

Ala* !  for  human  frailty.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rari.  elevated  to  the 
popedom,  forgot  all  the  humility 
he  had  professed,  and  the  opinions 
lie  had  mi  solemnly  enunciated,  lie 
resolved  at  mice  to  renounce  hie 
former  fell'-  to  assume  the  func- 
tions and  plav  the  part  of  a  Pope 
canonical Iv  elected  !  Thus,  when 
temptation  doe*  not  oiler,  it  ii  easy 
for  human  nature  to  be  virtuous 
and  alM incut,  but  who  can  calcu- 
late what  temptation  may  lead  toP 
or  once  ambition  i*  incited,  and  the 
lust  of  power  inflamed,  who  can 
measure  the  cunhnjueuccs ? 

11  n vini;  thin  drawn  the  sword. 
Urban  threw  awav  the  scabbard, 
and  riM  Sed  to  upfiold  his  usurpa- 
tion of  pontifical  power  al  all 
hazard*.  He  maintained  a  strict 
turn  ill n, tec  over  the  cardinals  who 
he  Knew  were  hostile  for  the  great 
deception  he  had  practiced,  and 
coiupi  lied  tin  in  to  remain  iu  Home 
and  ftliciatc  at  his  enthronement, 
C'lUM-cratiui.  and  triumphal  coro- 
nat;-i;i.  N(jt  n:dv  so.  but  he  di- 
reeled  them,  on  the  l!Uh  of  April, 
the  dav  of  hi*  coronation,  to  com- 
municate  the  joyful  intelligence  to 
the  six  cardinal*  who  were  at 
Awjimn.  In  peril  of  their  lives, 
ai.d  knowing  that  their  letters 
weld  1  hi-  intercepted  and  read  by 
Urban,  while  they  were  completely 
in  bi«  power,  thr\  wrote  as  Tol- 
lu».»  :  — 

"  « »i:r  hit*'  F.ith.T  <Irei»itry,  of  holy 
mciii'Tv.  hiiMiik'  h'tt  n«.  tt>  our  tin* 
fi]«-aLakili'  •-•invrn.  on  the  iJ7th  of 
M.ir>  h.  »-'  ihterid  into  thr  Coiielaro 
n't  thf  7:h  .  f  April,  to  <l<-hl<eratr  aU>ut 
the  t'.nV.'  ii  "f  a  in  w  | 'it. lift* 

'•  Tl.i-    !.>  it    il.IV.    9     '  .  ;    .■./■';'.?.  ■»-■.! 

f.        ■!,•      »'?/,  i!  ifti.    f/..i?  ii-  r»  j-  #•  f#p 

a»-    .'.   th-  i.-ii:r   wh- u  th-    II  ly  t>h--*t 

.»■  0     .ii    ■<}    u    t>.>    .|if»f/#«.  wr   all 

i>>-Ih    ax*d    unanimously  ilectcd    for 
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High  Pontiff  our  Reverend  Father 
and  Lord  in  Christ,  Bartholomew, 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  man  endowed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  with  every  virtue 
becoming  so  high  a  station. 

44  The  news  of  his  election  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people.  On 
the  9th  he  was  placed  in  the  Apostolic 
throne,  taking,  on  that  occasion,  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.  On  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  he  was 
solemnly  crowned,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  the  Basilic  of  St.  Peter. 

"  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
transmit  to  you  this  account,  contain- 
ing the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  of  what  has  passed  within  these 
few  days  in  the  Roman  Church.  You 
may  safely  rely  upon  what  we  write ; 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  contra- 
dict, as  absolutely  false,  all  reports  to 
the  contrary." — Eaymund.  ad.  ann. 
1378,  num.  19. 


It  would  be  ungenerous  to  judge 
the  sixteen  cardinals  who  concurred 
in  such  an  epistle  too  severely. 
They  were  in  the  power  of  one  who 
proved  himself  a  merciless  tyrant, 
and  they  had  no  choice  between 
implicit  obedience  to  his  will  and 
death,  or  torture*,  as  we  shall  see, 
worse  than  death.  They  were  vir- 
tually prisoners  in  Rome,  and  their 
only  hope  of  escape  lay  in  a  seem- 
ing compliance  with  the  Pope's 
will,  so  as  to  disarm  all  suspicion. 

Besides,  as  Bower  observes,  the 
weight  of  opinion  favours  the  con- 
clusion that,  notwithstanding  his 
uncanonical  election,  the  sixteen 
cardinals  in  the  French  interest, 
.with  a  view  "  to  avoid  schism,  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  attend- 
ing it,  would  have  continued  to 
obey  him,  but  for  bis  unreasonable 
severity.  For  in  a  consistory  held 
immediately  after  his  coronation,  he 
reprimanded  the  cardinals  very  se- 
verely, and  in  very  coarse  terms, 
taxing  them  with  pride,  avarice,  and 
venality,  with  engrossing  to  them- 
selves all  the  best  benefices  of  the 
Church,  and  insolently  lording  it 


over  the  rest  of  the  clergy." — Mist 
Popes,  vol.  vi.  p.  47. 

While  he  thus  denounced  the 
cardinals,  and  attributed  to  them 
very  grave  ecclesiastical  crimes — 
which  no  candid  reader  of  the 
chronicles  of  those  times  can  say 
were  undeserved — the  Pope  paid 
studied  court  to  the  Roman  rabble. 
He  most  unquestionably  was  the 
Pope  of  the  rabble — to  an  inebri- 
ated rabble  he  was  solely  indebted 
for  his  election,  and  to  that  rabble 
he  owed  allegiance.  Hence,  "  he 
was  all  compliance  to  the  Romans, 
made  it  his  study  to  gratify  them 
in  all  their  demands,  and  even  dis- 
tinguished with  particular  marks 
of  his  favour  such  of  them  as  had 
been  most  active  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances"— and  consequently  most 
active  in  promoting  the  mob  vio- 
lence that  led  to  his  election.  Yet 
we  are  told  to  believe  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  descended  from 
heaven  to  inspire  the  election  of 
Urban  VI. ! 

The  haughty  and  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  Urban  treated 
the  cardinals  led  those  who  were 
in  the  French  interest  to  take 
counsel  secretly  together,  when  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  declare 
his  election  uncanonical  and  null, 
as  soon  as  they  could  assemble  in 
some  place  of  safety.  They  ma- 
naged to  leave  Rome  singly  on  va- 
rious pretences,  and  towards  the 
end  of  June  they  met  at  Anogni,  to 
which  city  had  also  repaired  the 
chamberlain  and  judge  in  ordinary 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  with  many 
other  prelates.  "  Being  now  out 
of  all  danger,  and  free  from  all 
fear,"  they  attested  on  oath  before 
the  chamberlain  and  the  other 
prelates,  that  the  election  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bari  to  the  ponti- 
ficate was  brought  about  by  ex- 
treme violence,  and  therefore,  not 
being  free,  was  canonically  null  and 
void.  A  copy  of  this  attestation 
was  sent  to  Urban,  and  he  waa 
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exhorted,  as  he  regarded  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church,  to  resign  the 
tiara,  to  which  none  knew  better 
than  himself  that  he  had  no  legal 
title  whatever. 

Urban,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  exhortations  of  the  car- 
dinal*, and  they,  finding  him  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  position,  at 
last  resolved  to  depose  him.  They 
published  a  Manifesto,  in  which 
they  "  solemnly  declared  that  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed 
of  being  massacred  by  the  Koman 
people,  if  they  chose  not  an  Ita- 
lian, had  induced  tlicin  to  choose 
him  ;  that  thev  had  elected  him  in 
that  fright  and  confusion,  flattering 
themselves  that  as  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  with,  and  pretended  to 
be  so  Htriet  an  observer  of,  the 
Canons,  he  would  not  avail  himself 
of  an  election  which  he  eon  1,1  not 
but  know  to  be  null  bv  the  Cmons  ; 
but  that  as  he,  nevertheless,  tram- 
pling upon  all  laws,  and  regardless 
of  his  own  solvation,  had  the  nsnur- 
aiKv  to  impose  himself  upon  the 
World  fortrue  and  lawful  Pope, they 
thought  it  indispensably  incumbent 
upon  them  to  undeceive  those  who 
received  him  a-*  such,  by  declaring 
him  nn  np<>»tatc  from  the  Church, 
and  an  inurpcr  of  the  Ap>»ti»iie 
Sec."—  HufrrtiPu^rM,  vol.  li I.  p.  12. 

The  cardinal*  then  repaired  to 
Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  <<1  Naples, 
and,  i'ii  the  !!«*th  if  September, 
UIianiniMiJ>lv  elected  Robert  «>f  tie- 
nev:..  a  cardinal  p»-esb\ter,  to  the 
pontificate,  which  they  hail  declared 
vaca:.t.  Me  wait  enthroni  tl  i.eit 
day.  t«>«>k  the  name  of  (  it  mciit 
VI  I.,  and  hi?  election  was  iii-tuied 
to  all  Christian  princes  and  bishops, 
who  wi-re  exhorted  to  treat  the 
Archhifti.Mp  of  Hari  an  an  u  Mir  per, 
and  to  receive  Clement  ah  lawful 
Pope,  ulii»in  thev  had  Ireelv  and 
caini.icaliv  elected. 


Meanwhile  Uihan,  to  strengthen 
his  party,  created  twenty-nine  car- 
dinals, selected  fro.a  influential 
families,  but  thiee  declined  to  re- 
ceive such  an  lonour  from  him. 
Clement  also  created  six  cardinal*, 
and  in  June,  1379,  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Avignon. 

Charles  V.  of  Frauce,  when  in* 
formed  of  the  election  of  Clement, 
assembled  the  prelates  and  most 
eminent  civilians  of  the  day  at 
Vincenncs,  and  having  bound  them 
by  oath  to  jud^e  impartially,  he 
placed  before  thsm  all  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  elections  of 
Urban  and  Clement,  and  required 
them  to  decide  who  was,  according 
to  the  Canons,  the  truo  and  lawful 
Pope.  After  long  and  anxious 
deliberation,  this  most  competent 
n>semblv  decided  on  the  Kith  of 
November,  1:179,  that  the  election 
of  Urban  was  null,  whereas  the 
election  of  Clement  waa  strictly 
canonical,  and  therefore  he  alone 
should  be  acknowledged  ai  Pope. 
This  decision  King  Char le*  at  once 
adopted,  and  communicated  it  to 
all  his  allies.  The  University  ot 
Pari*,  then  a  (great  power  in  tho 
theological  World,  accepted  and  con- 
firmed the  decision,  repudiated  l"r- 
lun  anaii  UMirper.audnckiiuw lulled 
Clement'*  election  as  alone  lawful 
ami  valid. 

Tim*  two  Popes  divided  the  allo- 
dia no*  of  the  \\  extern  Church,  and 
no  com  me  need  the  Great  Sekitm 
that  atllictcd  Kurope  for  half  a  cen- 
tury with  great  hcaudali*.  and  was  tho 
cau^c  «.'t  much  bloodshed  and  crime. 
Yet  front  nil  good  resulted,  for 
this  S,  hum  cuTcitted  an  all -potent 
influence  in  creating  the  habits  of 
thoight,  and  in  diffusing  the  prin- 
ciple* that  led  up  to  and  triumphed 
in  the  Hef  •nnation.# 

"  The  union  of  the  Latin  Church 
under   one   head    w.n    dest  roved." 


*  Tki«  »*•  irr>  fir  ir  m  h»i it. _-  »<■  r.  ibr  l:n»l  •  K  *m  tt.at  mil  iLt  tll.^l  btjioIm*  unili 
of  the  H^oun  i*bir:b.  Tke  t*<ul  bulbar  it  *xri'U*lj  ettinul*!  l»j  ii«  ova  hutoruas. 
j         ,.,...  n,       m  M|^oritjc  wkori  Uu  Khun  m  tbt  t+rmty^tftmd. 
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observes  Mosbeim.  The  Schism  "  was 
fomented  witb  such  dreadful  suc- 
cess, and  arose  to  such  a  shameful 
height,  that  for  the  space  of  fifty 
years  the  Church  had  two  or  three 
different  heads  at  the  same  time; 
each  of  the  contending  Popes  form- 
ing plots  and  thundering  out  ana- 
themas against  their  competitors. 
The  distress  and  calamity  of  those 
times  is  beyond  all  power  of  de- 
scription ;  for,  not  to  insist  upon  the 
perpetual  contentions  and  wars  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  several 
Popes,  by  which  multitudes  lost 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  all 
sense  of  religion  was  extinguished 
in  most  places,  and  profligacy  arose 
to  a  most  scandalous  excess. 

"  The  clergy,  while  they  vehe- 
mently contended  which  of  the 
reigning  Popes  was  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  Christ,  were  so  excessively 
corrupt,  as  to  be  no  longer  studious 
to  keep  up  even  an  appearance  of 
religion  or  decency ;  and,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  all  this,  many  plain, 
well-meaning  people,  who  con- 
cluded that  no  one  could  possibly 
partake  of  eternal  life  unless  united 
with  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  were  over- 
whelmed with  doubt,  and  plunged 
into  the  deepest  distress  of  mind. 

w  Nevertheless,  these  abuses  were, 
by  their  consequences,  greatly  con- 
ducive both  to  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous interests  of  mankind ;  for  by 
these  dissensions  the  Papal  power 
received  an  incurable  wound;  and 
kings  and  princes,  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  slaves  of  the  lordly 
pontiffs,  now  became  their  judges 
and  masters.  And  many  of  the 
least  stupid  among  the  people  had 
the  courage  to  disregard  and  de- 
spise the  Popes  on  account  of 
their  odious  disputes  about  domi- 
nion, to  commit  their  salvation  to 
God  alone,  and  to  admit  it  as  a 


maxim,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church  might  be  maintained,  and 
the  interests  of  religion  secured 
and  promoted  without  a  visible 
head,  crowned  with  a  spiritual  su- 
l>remticy"—Mosheim!i]£ecles.IIut.9 
cent  xiv.,  part  ii.,  c.  ii.,  s.  15. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of 
t\\\%  great  Schism  to  its  denouement. 
Urban  had  an  ungovernable  haugh- 
tiness, a  boundless  arrogance,  and 
a  merciless  disposition  that  spared 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  without 
remorse  sacrificed  both  alike  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  cri- 
minal ambition.  For  example,  as 
soon  as  intelligence  of  his  election 
reached  Naples,  Queen  Joan  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  devoted 
partisan  of  the  Popes,  induced  her 
third  husband,  Otho,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  visit  Rome,  and  do 
homage  to  the  Pope,  in  her  name, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a 
fief  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Otho  is 
represented  as  having  been  excep- 
tional in  that  age  for  ability  and 
princely  qualities;  vet  Urban  re- 
ceived him  with  insolent  imperious- 
ness,  and  treated  him  as  a  menial. 

It  is  related  on  the  authority 
of  Theodoric  de  Niem,  who  waa 
secretary  to  the  Pope,  that  one  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Otho  at  Borne, 
his  Holiness  dined  in  public,  when 
Otho  had  the  questionable  honour 
of  waiting  upon  him  at  table,  stand- 
ing lackey-like  behind  his  chair. 
Urban  having  called  for  some  drink, 
Otho  offered  it  to  him  on  his  knees, 
but  the  Pope,  pretending  not  to  see 
him,  continued  his  conversation, 
leaving  the  prince  all  the  while  in 
that  humiliating  position,  until,  at 
last,  one  of  the  cardinals  called  the 
attention  of  Urban  to  the  fact  that 
his  drink  awaited  him.# 

Queen  Joan,  naturally  resented 
such  gross  insults  offered  to  her 


*  Pope  Clement  V.  wai  to  inflated  with  insufferable  arrogance  and  a  tyrannical  d 
tion,  that  once,  while  he  waa  dining,  he  ordered  Dandalos,  the  Venetian 
•chained  under  the  table  like  a  dog. 
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husband,  and,  when  the  Schism  com- 
menced, took  the  Bide  of  Clement. 
Whereupon  Urban  resolved  to  de- 
throne her,  and  obtain  the  crown  of 
Naples,  if  possible,  for  his  own 
nephew,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
detestable  scoundrels  and  profli- 
gates of  the  age.  But,  as  he  had  no 
means  of  making  war  himself,  he 
laboured  earnestly  to  revive  the 
quarrel  between  Queen  Joan  and 
her  brother-in-law  the  King  of 
Hungary,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
him  to  invade  Naples  and  dethrone 
her,  Urban,  with  a  deep  duplicity 
and  perfidy,  that  has  always  charac- 
terised Papal  ambition,  promised  to 
bestow  the  crown  on  the  king's 
cousin,  Charles,  Count  of  Gravina. 

Charles  was  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  the  queen,  who, 
having  no  children  of  her  own,  had 
brought  him  up  from  infancy  as  her 
son,  gave  him  her  niece  in  marriage, 
and  adopted  bim  as  the  heir  of  her 
dominions.  When  first  invited  to 
engage  in  the  base  conspiracy 
against  his  benefactress,  he  evinced 
some  reluctance ;  but,  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  immediate  sover- 
eignity, he  was  infamous  enough 
soon  to  yield  before  the  far  more 
infamous  importunities  of  the 
Pope. 

The  King  of  Hungary,  having 
consented  to  supply  the  troops  for 
the  invasion  of  Naples,  Urban,  as 
a  preliminary  expedient  to  afford 


some  justification  in  the  opinion  of 
Papal  partisans,  for  so  iniquitous  a 
proceeding,  excommunicated  and 
deposed  the  queen,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  she  had  acknowledged 
and  honoured  as  lawful  Pope,  an 
apostate  and  a  usurper  of  the 
Apostolic  See:  he  therefore  de- 
nounced ber  as  a  schismatic  and 
heretic,  and  declared  all  her  pos- 
sessions forfeited,  absolved  all  her 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  forbade  any  one  under 
pain  of  excommunication  to  ac- 
knowledge or  obey  her  as  sovereign. 

The  queen  having  now  to  con- 
tend with  formidable  enemies,  and 
being  related  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  sought  to  engage  the  king, 
Charles  V.,  in  her  favour,  by  adopt- 
ing his  brother  Lewis  of  Anjou  as 
her  heir.  An  agreement  on  this 
basis  was  concluded,  and  then  ap- 
proved of,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Clement,  in  August,  1380. 

Meantime,  at  Urban's  urgent 
solicitations,  Charles  arrived  at 
Borne  with  his  Hungarians;  but 
at  the  last  moment,  Urban  who,  as 
Milman  observes,  was  governed  by 
"  all  the  passions  least  becoming  a 
pontiff,  vengeance,  family  ambition, 
interest,  pride,"  before  he  con- 
sented to  crown  Charles,  extorted 
from  him  the  cession  of  fully  one- 
third  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  he  made  him  confer 
on  his  despicable  nephew  Butillo.* 


*  "This  nephew,"  observes  Milman,  "was,  at  once,  the  madness,  the  constant  disgrace, 
danger,  and  distress,  of  the  weak,  imperious,  unforgiving  pontiff."  After  Charles  bad  estab- 
lished himself  in  Naples,  Butillo,  among  his  many  other  nefarious  acts,  broke  into  a  convent 
and  forcibly  carried  off  a  professed  nun  of  great  beauty  and  high  family.  Her  relatives 
appealed  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  to  the  Pope ;  but  his  Holiness,  though  his  nephew 
was  then  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  made  light  of  the  outrage,  and  sought  to  excuse  it  a* 
a  thoughtless  folly  of  exuberant  youth. 

Bat  the  family  resolutely  prosecuted  the  ruffian,  and  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  treated 
with  palpable  injustice ;  so  Butillo  was  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  Pope  then,  as  Suzerain  of  the  realm,  annulled  the  sentence.  This  caused  great  excite- 
ment, and  a  fierce  contest  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  King,  until  at 
last  the  affair  was  patched  up,  by  King  Charles  granting  a  free  pardon  to  Butillo,  and 
giving  him  for  wife  a  lady  of  his  own  family,  with  a  rich  dowry  of  70,000  florins  a  year, 
and  the  castle  of  Nocera,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  kingdom. — De  Nicmy  L  iL,  c  xxviii. 
Am  a  rale,  Popes*  nephewg  and  relatives,  who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  history, 
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This  iniquitous  contract  having 
been  concluded,  the  invasion  of 
Naples  was  delayed  by  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  troops.  The 
King  of  Hungary  readily  supplied 
the  living  material,  for  human  life 
was  of  little  worth  in  those  days, 
but  insisted  that  Urban  should  find 
the  means  to  set  the  material  in 
motion.  In  this  emergency  Urban 
was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
he  employed  to  replenish  his  ex- 
hausted exchequer.  He  at  once 
imposed  the  most  exorbitant  taxes 
on  the  clergy,  seized  the  revenues 
of  all  vacant  benefices,  and  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  cardinals, 
of  his  own  creation,  with  full  au- 
thority to  sell  or  mortgage,  without 
the  permission  of  the  bishops, 
clergy,  or  religious  orders,  the 
property  and  estates  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries.  In  this  way  he 
took  violent  possession  of  the 
chalices  and  other  sacred  vessels, 
the  gold  and  silver  statues,  crosses, 
and  images  of  the  saints,  which 
were  melted  down  and  coined 
to  feed  the  lust  of  his  sanguinary 
ambition.  Besides,  he  despoiled 
the  churches,  chapels,  altars  and 
shrines  of  all  ornaments,  and  pil- 
laged everything  that  could  be 
turned  into  money.  "  Thus,"  says 
an  authority  of  the  time,  •'  were  the 


churches  pillaged,,  to  gratify  the 
revenge  and  ambition  of  an  am- 
bitious and  furious  man,  whom 
nothing  could  satisfy  but  the  exal- 
tation of  his  family  to  the  rank  of 
princes,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
who  presumed  to  traverse  his 
wicked  designs  " — Baluzius,  p.  501. 

Having  by  such  means  provided 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  army, 
Charles  and  his  Hungarians  were 
enabled  to  set  out  and  invade 
Naples.  In  the  merciless  warfare 
that  followed,  Otho,  the  husband 
of  Queen  Joan,  was  taken  prisoner 
owing  to  his  impetuous  gallantry, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
queen  was  besieged  in  the  Castel- 
Nuovo  she  was  treacherously  in- 
duced by  Charles  to  surrender  on 
conditions  which  be  never  intended 
to  fulfil.  He  then  consummated 
his  monstrous  ingratitude  and  in- 
iquity, by  having,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Pope  Urban,  the  queen 
barbarously  murdered  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  1382.» 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Urban  was  in  perpetual  strife.  He 
quarrelled  with  Charles,  his  own 
King  of  Naples,  who  refused  to 
carry  out  the  engagements  he  had 
contracted.  Urban  insisted  that 
Charles  should  keep  faith  with  him, 
but  Charles  resolutely  refused  to 


hare  been  among  the  most  wicked  and  detestable  of  mankind.  Sabseqnent  to  his  marriage, 
this  cruel  miscreant,  Butillo,  was  with  the  Pope  at  Perugia,  where  he  surreptitiously  obtained 
entrance  into  the  house  of  a  noble  lady  for  whom  he  had  a  violent  passion  ;  but,  being  sur- 
prised by  her  brothers,  they  flogged  him  severely,  and  then  kicked  him  out.  The  good, 
sympathetic  Pope  was  so  shocked  and  offended  at  such  an  outrage  having  been  committed 
on  his  nephew,  and  which  the  Perugians  warmly  justified  and  applauded,  that  he  shook  off 
the  dust  of  his  feet,  and  departed  from  the  city. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Urban,  his  detested  nephew  was  deprived  of  all  his  ill-gotten 
property,  and  on  his  way  to  Venice  by  sea  with  his  mother,  wife,  children,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  was  shipwrecked,  and  all  were  drowned. 

*  With  the  queen  also  surrendered  the  two  princesses,  her  nieces,  sisters  to  the  wife  of 
Charles,  but,  notwithstanding  her  entreaties,  he  cruelly  treated  them  ;  fearing  a  diversion 
might  be  made  in  their  favour,  be  shut  them  up  in  a  prison,  where  they  soon  died. 

Two  cardinals  of  Clement's  creation  were  also  made  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and 
Charles  handed  them  over  to  Urban,  who  had  them  barbarously  tortured  during  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  tbeu  inhumanly  put  to  death. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  Queen  Joan's  death,  Niero,  the  pope's  secretary,  says  she 
was  strangled  while  praying  in  her  chapel,  while  other  accounts  represent  her  as  having 
been  smothered  in  bed. 
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alienate  one-third  of  his  kingdom 
to  enrich  the  Pope's  profligate 
nephew.  Thus  Charles  and  Urban 
beenuie  involved  in  war. 

Thwarted  in  his  ambitious  de- 
sign*, Urban  became  morose,  sus- 
picious, and  mercilessly  cruel.  His 
rage  at  times,  when  opposed,  bor- 
dered on  the  blind  violence  of  in- 
sanity. Suspicious  that  some  of 
his  cardinals  contemplated  deposing 
him,  he  held  a  consistory  in  his 
nephew's  castle  of  Xoccra,  declared 
he  had  discovered  a  horrid  conspir- 
acy n gainst  his  life,  and  ordered  his 
nephew  to  take  six  cardinals  he 
named,  with  the  Hishop  of  Aquila, 
into  cuntodv.  They  were  "  the 
most  learned*  and  of  best  repute," 
but  they  were  loaded  with  irons, 
and  thrift  into  narrow  fetid  dun- 
gct'ii*.  i*o  con  fined  that  they  could 
neither  stand  up  nor  lie  down  at 
full  length. 

Urban  subjected  his  fni>er:ible 
\icti"i*  tn  the  cruellest  tortures. 
lie  had  them  stretched  on  the  r.wk 
dav  after  davf  under  the  mi  peril)- 
tciuienee  of  his  brutai  nephew,  who, 
as  li.i'V  writhed  and  phrieked  in 
lurnble  sutlcrim:,  inanifeMed  the 
greatest  delight,  and  mucked  their 
ag'initt1.  At  luM,  m-abie  to  longer 
endure  meh  terrible  anguish,  in  the 
hi'|ie  of  obtaining  relief,  they  con- 
fe.*»"d  that  all  the  i-har^e*  n^auift 
thriii  Win*  true;  they  were  then 
ea*l  into  loathsome  cells,  iTa.ilin^ 
w.th  reptile*,  aud  d«  tftind  there  tor 
•»..!]  e  mouths,  i.i.t.i  Urban  fad 
lii'i  !*i*!f  to  flv  Ironi  the  ca*tlc.  to 
ij-ij-r  eaptiviti.  Hi-  \ii.uM  i«  -t, 
h"Wer«r,  relinquish  hi*  hold  uii  hi* 
\ietiui«.  but  uiana^  d  t  »  oarry  tluiu 
with  h:ci.  Ihini  ^  the  flight  to  the 
pea-ci  a«t,  the  l!.«hop  u!  Aquiia. 
wli'  *••  limb*  had  b<<u  disjointed  uii 
tin-  rack,  bein^  unable  to  keep  up 
witii  the  party.  Urban  ordered  bini 
tu  be  murdered,  and  left  bin  b>>«lv 
to  r««l  mi  the  rond-nfe.  Urban 
trade   p  ■•  d   his   escape,  and    finalit 


reached  Genoa  in  September,  13S5. 
— De  Xiem,  c.  50-51. 

After  remaining  nearly  a  year  at 
Genoa,  Urban  became  so  unpopu- 
lar, that  he  considered  it  no  longer 
prudent  to  remain  in  that  city  ;  but, 
previous  to  taking  his  departure,  it 
is  said  that  he  had  all  his  cardinal 
prisoners  put  to  death ;  but  "  there 
is  a  strange  disagreement  among 
authors,11  as  Bower  remarks,  "  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  their 
death.0  According  to  De  Niem,  it 
was  reported  that  five  of  them  were 
tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  or  strangled  in  prison,  or 
beheaded ;  and  that  their  bodies 
wen*  privately  conveyed  from  prison 
to  the  Pope's  stables,  where  they 
were  cast  into  a  large  hole,  and  con* 
suiiied  with  quick- lime. — De  Stem, 
c.  lx. 

ttaluzius,  who  lived  at  that  time, 
and  wrote  the  Lift  of  Cltmtnt,  aaya 
'*  that  the  unhappy  prelates  were 
cither  thrown  into  the  sea  ani 
drowned,  or  buried  alive  or  be- 
headed, being  first  burieil  in  the 
ground  up  to  the  chink"  P. 
(  j  ran  none,  iu  his  CVriV  History 
nf  A'ifjifor.  says  that  Urban 
caused  the  beads  of  two  of  the 
cardinal*  to  be  struck  off,  their 
bodies  dried  in  ovens  and  reduced 
to  powder,  which  he  had  put  in 
bags  and  carried  with  their  red  hats 
on  mil! en  hef.>re  him  wherever  he 
wttit,  with  a  \iew  to  inspire  terror 
and  deter  others  from  conspiring 
niMiiiht  him.  Hut  the  time  and 
mode  of  the  death  of  the  cardinals 
regain  n  m\sterv — the  one  thins 
eertaiu  i*.  that  Urban  had  them 
crueily  tortured,  and  imprisoned, 
until  they  finally  disappeared — the 
hate  remaining  a  historical  puzzle 
to  the  present  da;. 

After  committing  those  barbarous 
cruelties.  Urban  lett  (ienoa,  where 
"  the  inhabitants  treated  him  with 
cebi  disrespect,  and  the  magistrates) 
ha  i  n  i/*'d    au  1    punijhed  some  of 
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tbe  satellites  of  his  cruelties.11  The 
remainder  of  his  days  he  spent 
principally  in  Borne ;  and,  being  in 
desperate  straits  for  money,  he 
reduced  the  jubilee  from  every 
fiftieth  to  every  thirty-third  year, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting his  own  finances,  but  to 
conciliate  the  citizens  of  Borne, 
with  whom  he  was  very  far  from 
popular. 

But,  as  De  Niem  observes,  Urban 
sowed  for  another  to  reap.  He  did 
not  live  to  the  jubilee  year,  1390, 
but  died  an  unhappy  death,  October 
15,  1389,  it  is  said  by  poison,  as 
his  body  swelled,  without,  it  is  al- 
leged, having  received  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  though  his 
fatal  illness  had  lasted  twenty-two 
days.  "  None  were  found,"  says 
Trithemiu8,  "who  grieved  at  his 
death  except  his  creatures  and 
relations."  "  Charity,"  observes 
Milman,  "  might  almost  admit  for 
the  manners  and  acts  of  this  pon- 
tiff the  excuse  of  insanity;  but 
whether  more  than  the  insanity  of 
u n governed  passions,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, cruelty,  and  blind  nepotism, 
must  be  left  to  wiser  judgment  than 
that  of  man.*' 

On  the  death  of  Urban,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Schism  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  all  the  car- 
dinals concurring  in  allegiance  to 
Clement  as  Pope ;  but  the  Italian 
cardinals  created  by  Urban  con- 
sulted their  own  assumed  interests 
rather  than  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1389, 
hurriedly  elected  as  Pope  one  of 
their  own  body,  who  was  immedi- 


ately enthroned,  and  took  the  name 
of  Boniface  IX. 

Thus  was  the  Great  Schism  con- 
tinued, and  manifold  were  the  evils 
the  rivalries  of  the  Popes  caused 
in  Europe.  The  whole  Western 
Church  sunk  into  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption. " Schism,"  observes  Milman 
"  when  it  was  a  stern,  acknowledged 
duty  to  hate,  punish,  exterminate 
schismatics,  could  not  but  produce 
persecution,  and  victims  of  perse- 
cution. Everywhere  might  be  found 
divisions,  spoliations,  even  blood- 
shed ;  ejected  and  usurping  clergy, 
dispossessed  and  intrusive  abbots 
ana  bishops,  fends,  battles  for 
churches  and  monasteries.  Among 
all  other  causes  of  discord  arose 
this  the  most  discordant;  to  the 
demoralizing  and  unchristian  tend- 
encies of  the  times  was  added  a 
question  on  which  the  best  might 
differ,  which  to  the  bad  would  be 
an  excuse  for  every  act  of  violence, 
fraud,  or  rapacity." 

Boniface  commenced  his  pontifi- 
cate by  reaping  the  rich  reward 
of  Urban's  jubilee  year.  Vast  num- 
bers undertook  the  pilgrimage  to 
Borne,  notwithstanding  tbe  dangers 
of  the  journey,  exposed  as  they 
were  to  be  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  partisans  of  Clement,  as 
we\l  as  by  organized  bandits,  who 
despoiled  and  murdered  indiscri- 
minately. Thus  great  numbers 
were  put  to  death,  and  multitudes 
who  carried  with  them  much  trea- 
sure, not  only  for  personal  expenses 
but  for  the  purchase  of  spiritual 
benefits,  were  robbed  and  left  desti- 
tute.   Great  suffering  spread  among 


*  True  to  the  spirit  of  papal  policy,  Urban  wai  quite  ready  to  pardon  the  roost  atrocious 
crimes  when  well  paid  for  doing  so.  While  he  resided  in  Genoa,  a  member  of  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  family  of  the  Vioonti,  Gian  Galeaszo,  desired  to  make  away  with  his  ancle 
Bernabo.  By  the  basest  treachery  he  got  possession  of  his  person,  and  had  him  murdered 
by  poison. 

Vastly  enriched  by  this  atrocity,  with  boundless  wealth  and  power  at  command,  Gian 
found  no  difficulty  in  propitiating  the  merciful  Urban  1  He  obtained  absolution,  bat,  of 
course,  paid  heavily  for  it.— De  JVtm,  e.  lvi. 
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the  impoverished  pilgrims,  and  a 
plague  broke  out  in  Borne.  Boni- 
face, whose  overwhelming  passion 
was  an  insatiable  avarice,  dare  not 
leave  the  city,  fearing  his  autho- 
rity would  be  undermined,  and  that 
he  would  lose  his  share  of  the  rich 
oblations  superstition  was  bestow- 
ing on  its  favourite  shrines.  His 
rapacity  was  so  great,  that  it  is 
alleged  he  refused  to  render  any 
assistance  to  the  plundered,  help- 
less pilgrims,  thousands  of  whom 
fell  victims  to  starvation  and  plague. 
— De  Niem,  ii.  28. 

When  the  jubilee  year,  1390, 
was  over,  Boniface,  not  satisfied 
with  the  great  treasure  he  had  ac- 
quired, sent  his  emissaries  into  all 
the  countries  that  acknowledged 
him  as  Pope,  with  full  powers  to 
grant  the  plenary  indulgence  and 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  jubilee  to 
all  persons  indiscriminately,  who 
had  been,  from  sickness  or  other 
sufficient  cause,  unable  to  visit 
Borne.  By  such  means  immense 
sums  were  collected.  "  This  abso- 
lution extended  to  every  sort  of 
offence,  and  appears  not  to  have 
been  preceded  even  by  the  ordi- 
nary formalities  of  confession  or 
penance — it  wag  purely  and  undis- 
guisedly  venal.  The  necessary  con- 
sequences of  this  measure  were 
sufficiently  demoralising;  but  the 
evil  was  multiplied  by  the  impos- 
tures of  certain  mendicants  and 
others,  who  traversed  the  country 
with  forged  indulgences,  which  they 
bartered  for  private  profit," — Wadd.9 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  collectors 
employed  by  Boniface  abused  their 
powers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ab- 
solve for  ready  money  all  who  came 
to  them.  No  criminal  was  too 
abandoned,  no   profligate  too  vile, 


no  sinner  too  great  or  unrepentant 
to  be  turned  away — dispensations 
•of  absolving  grace  were  bountifully 
bestowed  on  all  who  paid  the  price 
demanded,  no  one  was  refused  but 
those  who  could  not  pay ! 

Thus,  say  the  chroniclers  of  those 
times,  the  setting  up  of  the  most 
pacred  things  to  public  sale  left 
none  unabsolved,  of  what  crimes 
soever  guilty,  but  such  as  wanted 
money  to  purchase  absolution  (Gob. 
Persona,  c.  lxxxviii).  They  remitted 
all  sins  to  every  one  at  a  fixed  price 
without  repentance,  satisfaction,  or 
restitution,  as  if  money  alone  were 
a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  most 
enormous  crimes. — DeNiem,  c  lxviii. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  these  indulgence-mongers  was, 
on  their  arrival  in  any  town  or  city, 
to  hang  a  large  flag  out  of  the 
window  of  their  lodging,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  and  the  keys  of 
the  Church  emblazoned  thereon. 
Tables  were  prepared  in  the  cathe- 
dral, or  other  churches,  by  the  side 
of  the  altar,  covered  with  rich 
cloths,  to  receive  the  money.  They 
then  harangued  the  people, declaring 
the  absolute  power  with  which  the 
Pope  had  invested  them  to  deliver 
souls  from  purgatory,  and  give 
complete  remission  from  sin  to  all 
who  purchased.  Those  who  ex- 
claimed against  this  vile  traffic  in 
spiritual  favours  were  excommuni- 
cated and  otherwise  punished 
wherever  the  civil  authority  en- 
forced the  decrees  of  the  eccle- 
siastical.*— Sismondi,  Bepuh.  Ital. 
c.  lxii. 

Still  unsatisfied  with  the  vast 
amount  of  money  he  had  gaineu 
by  such  means,  Boniface  absolutely 
sold  the  privilege  of  holding  jubi- 
lees, after  the  manner  of  Borne,  lo 
the  cities  of  Cologne  and  Magde- 


*  It  is  related  that  the  collectors  appropriated  to  their  own  use  large  mm*,  and  on  their 
return  to  Rome  were  tried  and  conrieted.    They  were  all  severely  punished ;  some  imprisoned 
for  life,  and  some  put  to  death.— De  Niem,  L  ii.  c.  ir. 
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burg,  with  like  power  of  grant- 
ing indulgence  ana  conferring  spi- 
ritual advantages.  By  this  rash 
and  avaricious  act,  he  disparaged, 
as  Waddington  observes,  the  super- 
eminent  sanctity  of  the  see  of  St 
Peter,  of  the  tombs  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  relics  of  the  most  renowned 
martyrs.  He  called  in  question  the 
exclusivene88  of  that  glory  which 
was  thought  to  encircle  the 
throne  of  the  Vicars  of  Christ! 
He  sacrificed,  that  which  he  least 
intended  to  sacrifice,  even  the  tern- 
poral  interests,  even  the  pecuniary 
profits,  which  were  closely  connected 
with  the  peculiar  holiness  ascribed  to 
the  apostolic  city.  But  his  immediate 
greediness  was  gratified.  His  col- 
lectors were  present  in  both  cities 
to  share  the  offerings  of  the  faith- 
ful, and,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  fatuity  of  superstition  was  not 
yet  exhausted,  he  extended  the  sale 
of  licenses  to  hold  jubilees  to  se- 
veral insignificant  places,  until,  as 
Fleury  testifies,  indulgences  were 
so  prodigally  disposed  of  by  the 
Pope,  that  he  retused  them  to  no 
one  who  paid  his  price ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  they  came  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt. 

Meantime  the  evils  caused  by 
the  Schism  became  daily  more  in- 
tolerable. The  rival  Popes  sub- 
sisted by  plundering  the  nations 
and  churches  that  adhered  to  them  ; 
for  they  had  not  only  to  maintain 
their  own  state,  but  to  reward  their 
own  partisans.  Ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline became  relaxed  to  a  most 
scandalous  extent,  and  the  desire 
for  the  re-establishment  of  union 
and  tranquillity  spread  among  all 
classes.  In  1393,  the  University 
of  Paris  presented  proposals  to 
the  king  for  terminating  the  Sohism* 
Three  ways  were  pointed  out  by 
which  this  desirable  end  could  be 
attained — by  the  rival  Popes  sub- 
mitting their  claims  to  arbitration, 
and  abiding  the  result;  by  the 
resignation  of  both  Popes,  and  a 


new  election ;  or  by  the  assembling 
of  a  general  council  of  the  Church. 

Both  Popes,  professed  a  most 
earnest  desire  to  make  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  but  neither  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  giving  way. 
Boniface  vehemently  protested  his 
ready  submission  to  whatever  the 
princes  aud  learned  authorities 
might  deem  best  to  be  done,  but 
was  thoroughly  insincere.  Clement 
was  equally  perfidious  and  obsti- 
nately selfish.  When  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  proposals  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  urged  to  give  his 
consent  to  them,  as  the  evils  of  the 
Schism  had  reached  such  a  height 
that  some  persons  had  commenced 
to  advocate  a  plurality  of  Popes, 
maintaining  that  one  should  be 
elected  for  every  kingdom,  he 
started  from  his  seat  in  a  great 
rage,  and  exclaimed  that  "the 
letters  were  poisoned,  and  tended 
to  bring  the  Holy  See  into  con- 
tempt." He  was  so  violently  af- 
fected, that  he  had  an  apoplectio 
attack,  which  terminated  fatally  in 
two  days  at  Avignon,  September, 
1394. 

The  cardinals  who  adhered  to 
Clement,  twenty-one  in  number,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  own  posi- 
tion, determined  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor at  once;  but,  with  a  view 
of  manifesting  a  desire  to  end  the 
Schism,  they  solemnly  took  an  oath 
to  embrace,  without  fraud  or  deceit, 
whatever  means  for  effecting  that 
object  the  majority  of  the  Sacred 
College  might  deem  most  expe- 
dient. Tbey  then  elected  one  of 
their  own  body,  who  took  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  he  was 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  all 
the  countries  that  had  adhered  to 
his  predecessor,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved, from  the  oath  he  had  taken, 
that  he  was  truly  desirous  of  heal- 
ing     )  Sehism. 

h      (t««H#%«n    were   i       i 
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to  procure  peace  for  the  Church ; 
but,  both  Popes  proving  utterly  in- 
sincere in  their  professions,  the 
king,  after  prolonged  forbearance, 
summoned  a  £rand  council  in  May, 
1398,  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  compelling  both  to  resign. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  thai 
both  should  resign ;  and  then  it 
was  proposed  that,  if  Benedict  did 
not  consent,  no  further  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  him  as  Pope. 
This  point  was  debated  for  nine 
davs,  and  finally  carried  bv  a 
majority  of  210  to  (JO,  and"  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Wenceslaus, 
approved  of  it. 

A  commission  was  then  sent  to 
Avignon  to  communicate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  to  Bene- 
dict, whose  answer  at  first  was, 
"  Let  the  King  of  France  issue 
what  ordinances  he  pleases,  1  will 
hold  my  title  and  my  popedom  till 
I  die."  Urgently  entreated  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Amiens  to  yield  to  an 
inevitable  necessity,  he  declared, 
'•  I  have  been  invested  by  God  in 
his  papacy,  and  1  will  not  reuouuee 
it  for  count,  or  duke,  or  king." 

At  last  a  final  answer  was  de- 
manded, and  although  nearly  all  the 
cardinals  clamorously  urged  his 
submission,  Bono  dirt,  as  obdurate 
ai  ever,  exclaimed.  "  Pope  I  have 
written  myself;  Pope  I  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  my  subjects ; 
Pope  I  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
mv  ill  vs.  And  tell  mv  son,  the 
Kini;  of  France,  that  I  hnd  thought 
him  till  now  a  good  Catholic:  he 
will  repent  of  his  errors.  Warn 
him  i:i  mv  name  n<it  to  bring 
trouble  on  his  conscience." 

All  attempts  to  bring  Benedict  to 
reason  having  failed,  the  King  of 
France  ordered  Marshal  Boucicaul 


to  capture  the  city  of  Avignon  and 
take  him  prisoner.  The  citiiens 
became  alarmed,  and  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons ;  but  Benedict, 
having  laid  in  a  large  store  of  provi- 
sions, shut  himself  up  in  his  well- 
fortified  palace,  determined  on  a 
resolute  defence.  All  the  cardinals 
but  two  deserted  Benedict,  and 
made  terms  by  submission  to  the 
King  of  France,  securing  their  own 
interests. 

At  last  Benedict  was  forced  to 
yield ;  an  accidental  fire  broke  out 
in  the  palace,  and  consumed  some 
provisions  and  all  the  stock  of  fuel 
that  had  been  stored ;  and  as  a  close 
blockade  was  maintained,  and  no 
hope  of  rescue  offered,  there  waa 
no  alternative  but  starvation  or 
submission.*  He  surrendered*  and 
promised  complete  compliance  with 
the  king's  wishes,  even  to  resigning 
the  Popedom,  if  his  rival,  Boniface, 
would  ao  so  likewise.  But  the  king, 
well  knowing  his  deep  dissimulation, 
and  that  no  faith  could  be  reposed 
in  his  promises  or  oaths,  ordered 
that  he  should  remain  in  strict  cus- 
tody in  his  own  palace  at  Avignon, 
the  cardinals  and  citizens  pledging 
themselves  to  maintain  a  tt net 
guard  over  him.  lie  was  thus  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  for  five  years, 
until,  in  14<  '3,  he  contrived  to  escape, 
and  found  refuge  in  Marseilles. 

After  a  lime  Benedict,  by  his  con- 
summate craft,  succeeded  in  again 
imposing  on  the  King  of  France, 
ami  inducing  him,  by  the  ardour  of 
his  protestations,  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions.  A 
reconciliation  took  place,  and  Bene- 
dict carried  his  duplicitv  so  far  aa 
to  send  an  em  bass  v  to  Lis  rival  at 
Koine  to  treat  for  a  termination  of 
the  Srhism.    But  Bouiface  was  fullv 


*  HeneJurt,  vko  was  a  Spaniard,  k*J  great  ko|+a  that  tie  King  of  Arrifos),  vko 
related  io  tun  ty  K&majE*.  wuuM  cSV-t  kii  mcur.  To  mnn  kia  tapport,  k«  oaTartd  U> 
*bai>  ion  Avifnoa  aai  make  barer  Ion*  or  Perpi,«naii  ike  Mat  of  ikt  |*|*fj,  t«t  ike  kia£ 
rstttierl,  ••  Uu<a  iht  priest  tfcink  tkat  f.r  kiai  I  will  iJu&c*  into  a  war  viik  Ik*  Elftf  cC 
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ibitious  and  as  obdurately  eel- 
as  Benedict,  as  impervious  in 
sition  and  as  crafty  in  dissem- 
.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
saadors  unless  in  his  capacity 
>pe,  and,  they  having  conceded 
oint,  he  gave  them  a  reception 
11  Consistory ;  but  all  their  ar- 
nts  to  induce  him  to  concur  in 
e  conference  to  discuss  and 
i  the  rival  claims  he  scornfully 
;ed,  exclaiming,—"  I  alone  am 
,  Peter  di  Luna  an  Antipope ! " 
e  Bishop  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
Bsadors,  irritated  by  such  an 
mt  reply,  at  once  rejoined, 
>ur  master,  at  least,  is  guiltless 
nony ;  "  thus  implying  the  re- 
in bis  case.  This  insult  so 
ed  Boniface,  for  its  stinging 
ity  was  in  its  perfect  applica* 
and  truth,  that  he  commanded 
inbassadors  to  leave  Home  in- 
ly, but  they  refused,  and,  hav- 
afe  conduct  from  him  and  the 
in  civil  authorities  for  a  certain 
would  not  depart  till  it  ex- 
Infuriated  by  this  opposi- 
;o  his  imperious  will,  he  gave 
to  such  paroxyms  of  passion 
labouring  as  he  was  under  a 
ication  of  severe  diseases,  he 
seriously  ill  and  died  in  two 
1st  of  October,  1404.* 
»  cardinals  after  having  taken 
th  similar  to  that  sworn  by  the 
tals  who  elected  Beuedict — 
;hey  would  be  bound  by  the 
on  of  the  majority  of  the  Col- 
f  Cardinals  in  adopting  means 
;  an  end  to  the  schism — elected 
lessor  to  Boniface,  who  took 


the  title  of  Innocent  VII.  Like 
all  the  rival  Popes,  he  professed  a 
desire  for  union  and  peace,  but  was 
utterly  insincere.  His  pontificate  was 
brief  but  turbulent.  He  lavished 
great  wealth  on  his  relatives,  pre* 
ferring  them,  no  matter  how  un- 
worthy, to  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  offices.  He  embroiled 
himself  with  the  Bomans,  who  rose 
against  him.  He  had  to  fly  the) 
city,  and,  after  an  inglorious  reign 
of  two  years,  died  suddenly  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1406.  A  suc- 
cessor was  elected  withont  delay, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XII. 

To  gain  credit  for  a  desire  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  Church,  Gregory 
wrote  to  Benedict,  declaring  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  even  his  own  dig- 
nity to  effect  a  union,  and  terminate 
a  deplorable  schism.  He  directed 
his  letter  thus :  "  Gregory,  servant 
of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Peter  di 
Luna,  whom  some  nations  call  in 
this  deplorable  schism  Benedict 
XIII.,  wishing  him  the  love  of 
peace  and  unity." 

The  address  of  Benedict  in  reply 
was — "  Benedict,  Bishop,  servant 
of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Angelus, 
called  Cararius,  whom  some  adher- 
ing to  him  in  this  pernicious  schism, 
style  Gregory,  wishing  him  the  love 
and  effects  of  true  peace  and  unity." 
(Raynald.,  ann.  1407,  Nos.  1  and  2.) 
But  this  was  all  hollow,  outward 
pretence  and  show,  for  both  were 
equally  averse  to  the  termination 
of  a  strife  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  sacrifices  that  neither 
were  seriously  inclined  to  make. 


miface  organized  timony  into  a  system,  and  far  exceeded  all  hi*  predecessors  by 
luitous  extent  to  which  he  carried  it.  He  bestowed,  says  De  Niem,  all  Church  pre- 
«  on  the  best  bidder,  without  any  regard  to  merit  or  learning,  making  it  his  study 
ih  bis  relations.  One  brother  he  made  a  marquis,  another  a  duke,  and  enriched 
the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  but  after  his  death  they  fell  into  great  poverty. 
898  his  avaricious  relatives  and  the  Romans  thought  he  was  sincere  in  his  professed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tchism,  and  that  he  was  conceding  too  much.  They  sent  a 
ton  to  entreat  him  not  to  abandon  them,  but  to  maintain  his  rights  as  true  Pope 
if  would  hazard  their  lives  in  his  defence  ;  he  replied,  "My  good  children,  Pope  I 
I*  will  I  remain,  despite  all  treaties  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Germany." 
^  46 
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The  cardinals  who  adhered  to 
Oregon*,  conviuced  of  inn  duplicity, 
strenuously  urged  him  to  remember 
the  obligations  of  hia  oath,  and 
agree  to  a  free  conference  for  the 
restoration  of  union  But  Gregory 
was  deaf  to  all  such  solicitations, 
and,  finding  the  cardinals  not  in- 
clined to  yield  him  unscrupulous 
obedience,  lie  summoned  them  to  a 
Consistory,  and,  in  direct  violation 
of  his  oath  and  of  a  pledge  giren 
not  to  increase  the  cardinalate,  and 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  the 
cardinal*,  who  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  ceremony  or  even  to  be 

Jiresent,  he  conferred  the  red  hat  on 
bur  partisans  of  his  own.  This 
perfidious  conduct  completely  alien* 
ated  the  old  cardinals  from  Gregory  ; 
ther  deserted  him,  retired  to  Pisa, 
and  published  a  manifesto  in  their 
own  justification. 

Thus  all  efforts  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment between  the  rival  Popes  fell 
through,  because  they  were  both 
utterly  insincere  and  false  in  their 
professions,  l^eouardo,  of  Arrissio, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  writing  to 
a  friend  who  had  left  the  Papal 
court  and  retired  to  Naples,  sa\s: 
— '*  How  shockiug  to  see  two  men, 
both  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  up- 
wards, sacrificing  their  reputation, 
their  conscience,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Church  to  their  ambition,  to  the 
desire  of  reigning  but  a  few  days ! " 
Christendom  might,  indeed,  well 
regard  with  indignation  the  miser- 
able game  of  chicanery,  stratagem, 
falsehood,  and  perjury,  played  by 
the»e  pretender*  to  a  divine  vica- 
riate and  inf;ill:b.litt  ! 

Thoroughly  ci>ni  inced  of  the  deep 
duplicity  of  Benedict,  the  King  of 
France  tinaily  Abandoned  him,  aud 
renounce  d,  with  his  whtde  kingdom, 
all  obedience  t»  In  in  as  Pope.  He 
also,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Council,  resolved  to  acknowledge 
■"  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Papal 
while  the  wktim  lasted, 
having    received    timely 


warning  that  the  king  had  ordered 
his  arrest,  fled  into  Spain. 

His  cardinals,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  follow  Benedict,  re* 
solved  to  abandon  biin,  and  join  the 
cardinals  of  Gregory  who  were  aft 
Pisa.  The  fusion  of  the  two  par- 
ties gave  great  satisfaction,  and* 
after  grave  deliberation,  it  waa 
finally  agreed  to  call  upon  botb 
Popes  to  resign,  and  that  a  general 
council  should  assemble  at  Pisa  to 
heal  the  schism  and  re-establish 
union. 

This  resolution  was  immediately 
communicated  to  all  princes  and 
bishops,  and  wss  highly  approved 
of,  especially  by  those  of  kngland 
and  France*  The  cardinals  then 
invited  both  Popes  to  ap|>ear  per* 
sonally,  or  by  deputy,  before  the 
Council,  declaring  that,  in  ease  of 
refusal,  they  would  proceed  against 
tbem  according  to  the  Canons. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  assembled 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  that 
citv,  and  was  formally  opened  on 
the  '25th  of  March,  1-ftUO.  There 
were  present  during  its  sittings  22 
cardinals,  180  archbishops  and 
bishops,  300  abbots,  282  doctors 
of  divinity,  the  three  Latin  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jeru«alem— in  all  7%>7  ecclesiastics, 
the  Mi*  of  the  Christian  churches, 
besides  ambassadors  from  the  Kings 
of  France.  England,  Portugal, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Sicily,  Cyprus, 
and  from  several  other  sovereign 
princes. 

Such  waa  the  composition  of 
41  the  most  august  assembly,**  as 
Mi  I  man  observes,  '*  which  for  cen- 
turies hsd  assumed  the  functions  of 
a  representative  senate  of  Christen- 
dom.'* The  Kings  of  Spain  were 
not  represented,  as  they  still  clung 
to  Benedict,  to  whom  also  the 
Kings  of  Hungary,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. Denmark,  and  Scotland,  owned 
a  nominal  allegiance.  Rupert  of 
Havana.  Count  PaUtioe  of  the 
Khine,  who  claimed  to  be 
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of  Germany,  alone  of  all  the  sove- 
reign princes  of  Europe,  disputed 
the  legality  of  the  Council,  and 
adhered  to  Gregory  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  Empire  by  his  aid. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  rival 
Popes,  Benedict  and  Gregory,  were 
summoned  by  proclamation  at  the 
gates  of  the  cathedral  to  appear, 
and  no  one  answering  for  them,  a 
similar  proclamation  having  been 
made  on  the  three  following  days 
with  the  like  result,  they  were  on 
the  80th,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Council,  pronounced  in  con- 
tumacy. 

No  further  step  was  taken  until 
the  24th  of  April,  when  the  Popes, 
still  not  appearing  in  person,  or  by 
representatives,  they  were  solemn- 
ly arraigned,  as  guilty  of  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  conduct — 
falsehood,  perjury,  obstinate  adher- 
ance  to  fatal  and  damnable  schism. 

The  advocate  Fiscal  concluded 
the  reading  of  a  long  report  on 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
schism  with  the  following  pro* 
position : — '•  Seeing  that  the  con- 
tending prelates  had  been  duly 
cited,  and,  not  appearing,  declared 
contumacious  ;  they  were  deprived 
of  their  pontifical  dignity,  and 
their  partisans  of  their  honours, 
offices,  and  benefices ;  if  they  con- 
travened this  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion, they  might  be  punished  and 
chastised  by  secular  judges ;  all 
kings,  princes,  and  persons  of 
every  rank  or  quality,  were  absol- 
ved from  their  oaths,  and  relieved 
from  allegiance,  to  the  two  rival 
claimants  of  the  Popedom." 

It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  the 
following  June  that  the  final  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  solemnly 
pronounced  against  the  rival  Popes. 
It  was  read  by  the  Latin  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria : — "  The  Holy  uni- 
versal Council,  representing  the 
Catholic  Church  or  God,  to  whom 
belongs  the  judgment  in  this  cause, 
assembled  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 


Ghost  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa, 
having  duly  heard  the  promoters 
of  the  cause  of  the  anticipation 
of  the  detestable  and  inveterate 
schism,  and  the  union  and  estab- 
lishment of  our  Holy  Mother 
Church,  against  Peter  di  Luna, 
and  Angelo  Coraria,  called  by  some 
Benedict,  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
declares  the  crimes  and  excesses 
adduced  before  the  Council  to  be 
true  and  of  public  fame." 

"  The  two  competitors,  Peter  di 
Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  have 
been  and  are  notorious  schismatics, 
obstinate  partisans,  abettors,  de- 
fenders, approvers  of  this  long 
schism ;  notorious  heretics,  as  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  faith; 
involved  in  the  crimes  of  perjury 
and  breach  of  their  oaths ;  openly 
scandaliziug  the  Church  by  their 
manifest  obstinacy,  and  utterly 
incorrigible ;  by  their  enormous 
iniquities  and  excesses  they  have 
made  themselves  unworthy  of  all 
honour  and  dignity,  especially  of 
the  supreme  pontificate ;  and 
though  by  the  canons  they  are, 
*  ipso  facto,  rejected  of  God,  deprived 
and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  never- 
theless the  Church,  by  this  sen- 
tence, deprives,  rejects,  and  cuts 
them  off,  prohibiting  both  and  each 
from  assuming  any  longer  the  sover- 
eign pontificate,  declaring  for  fur- 
ther security  the  Papacy  to  be 
vacant,  and  the  cardinals  at  liberty 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election." 
The  sentence  then  proceeds  to  free 
all  persons  from  allegiance  and 
obligations  to  the  deposed  Popes, 
annuls  their  proceeedings,  and  ex- 
communicates all  who  harbour  them. 
Be  Niem,  c.  xliv. ;  L*  Enfant,  p.  278. 
Such,  observes  Milman,  "  was  the 
first  solemn,  deliberate,  authorita- 
tive act  by  which  a  general  council 
assumed  a  power  superior  to  the 
Papacy,  which  broke  the  long 
tradition  of  the  indefeasible,  irre- 
sponsible autocracy  of  the  Pope 
throughout  Christendom.     It  ••- 
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turned  ft  dictatorial  right  in  a 
representative  body  of  the  Church, 
to  sit.  aa  a  judicial  tribunal,  with 
cognisance  of  the  title  bj  which 
Papal  authority  was  exercised,  of 
offence*  committed  by  prelates 
claiming  to  be  Popes,  and  to  pro- 
nounce in  the  last  instance  on  the 
validity  of  their  acts."  This  right 
was  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent, 
aa  we  shall  see,  by  the  Council  of 
Constance. 

The  Council  baring  adjourned, 
to  allow  the  cardinals  to  elect  a 
Pope,  their  choice  fell,  after  re- 
maining in  conclave  for  eleven  days, 
on  the  Cardinal  of  Milan;  who 
took  the  name  Alexander  V.  He 
was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and 
never  knew,  aa  be  declared,  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  or  any 
relative.  Thus  he  rose  superior 
to  tho  two  vices— avarice  and 
nepotism — which  had  exposed  the 
conduct  and  memory  of  most  of 
his  predecessors  to  great  obloquy 
and  deserved  condemnation.* 

Alexander  confirmed,  as  Pope, 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Pisa ;  declared  null  and  void  all 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  de- 
posed Popes,  and,  it  having  been 
decreed  that  another  general  coun- 
cil should  assemble  in  three  years, 
to  follow  up  the  work  of  reforma- 


tion so  happily  begun,  the  Council 
was  dissolved. 

Thus  the  Western  Church  had 
now  in  effect,  three  Meads  /—three 
infallibilities!  Gregory  waa  still  ac- 
knowledged by  the  King  of  Naples, 
by  several  cities  in  Italy,  and  by 
Bupert  of  Bavaria,  who  aspired  to 
the  Empire. 

Benedict  waa  obeyed,  aa  true 
and  lawful  Pope,  by  the  Kings  of 
Arragon,  of  Castile,  of  Scotland, 
and  a  few  princes  of  no  great 
note. 

Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  had 
all  the  other  sovereigns,  princes, 
and  free  cities  of  Europe  in  his 
favour,  and  if  the  number  of  ad- 
herents was  sufficient  to  decide 
between  the  spurious  and  the  real, 
he,  undoubedlv,  waa'truc  and  lawful 
Pope.  He  died,  however,  at  Bologna 
when  he  had  only  reigned  a  few 
days  more  than  ten  monthe.t 

His  successor,  Balthaaar  Coea,  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  had  been  a 
pirate  in  his  youth.  He  waa  a 
man  of  most  infamous  character. 
It  is  alleged  that  he  obtained  his 
election  by  force,  some  say  by  bri- 
bery, others  by  trickery.  He  took 
the* name  of  John  XXIII.,  and  is, 
as  Milman  remarks,  "another  of 
those  Popes,  the  record  of  whose 
life,    by   its  contradictions,  moral 


•  Al#iander  bid  1*1  a  hbuneleai  lilt.     He  m  atadioaa  aad  withoat  reproach.    Bat  to 
attached  to  the  Mendicant  Order  of  Priare,  aad  heing  of  a  mk,  jieldiag  diepoeitioa, 
•m  induced  to  declare  b«)I  aad  raid  ito  ball  of  ito  iatalUlde  Pope  John  XXII. 

In  hit  hall  pabliabed  a  few  monlhe  after  hie  election,  lie  conferred  oa  the  Friar  franc  hm. 
Friar  Minor*,  tbe  Aojtaetiniaaa,  aad  the  Canaelitea,  fall  and  uncontrolled  power  of  hoariaf 
eoafeaeioa  and  jpaatiag  abaolatioa  la  every  part  of  Chrieteadoea,  totally  Udepeadaat  of  aU 
tpieeopal  authority. 

Taie  ball  fare  front  offeaee.  It  reopeaed  a  bitter  oaatroearey  betwoea  tbe  Doaiiaieaaa 
and  Fraaciamaa,  tbe  ascalar  and  regulara.  Benidea  it  reverend  tbe  docieioa  of  aa  infallible 
Pope  aa  be  bad  reverend  otbere  before  biai,  aad  waa  tbaa  a  eaaee  of  great  — »erln! 
,  Tee  raiTeraUj  of  Park  refaeed  obedieaee  to  Alexander'!  ball,  expelled  all  Meadieaafte, 
aad  probibited  tbeir  preaehiaf  in  Pane.  At  laat  tto  hiat  interfered,  aad  ordered  prion* 
aad  curate*  not  to  permit  tbe  Fraariecaaa  or  Aafaetiaiaaa  to  preach  or  boar  aaaJnaaWas  ia 
tbeir  churcbea. 

t  Boeae.  bypeadaf  Alexaader  V.  ia  ito  neloadnr  aa  a  legteuaaU  Pope,  ban  aotoaJy  adopted 
all  bit  acta,  bat  tbeee  alto  of  tto  Ceaarfl  of  Plea,  wbiob  to  appeared  of  aad  aw 
Beaee  Boeae,  while  than  iafereatiaHj  adaiittiaf  that  tbe  Pope  ia  ■meaiVt  la  a 
esaacil  of  tto  Chorea,  acta  ia  aaite  a  oaatrary  spirit,  far  it  fie  atearfjr  iaaeaaiUe  Is 
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anomalies,  almost  impossibilities, 
perplexes  and  baffles  the  just  and 
candid  historian.  That  such,  even 
in  these  times,  should  be  the  life 
even  of  an  Italian  churchman,  and 
that,  after  such  life,  he  should 
ascend  to  the  Papacy,  shocks  be- 
lief." After  he  had  abandoned 
piracy,  he  still  retained  his  pirati- 
cal habits,  and  rose  in  Papal  favour 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  nefari- 
ous arts.  Boniface  IX.  found  in 
him  one  of  the  most  dexterous 
and  unscrupulous  agents  for  feed- 
ing his  insatiable  avarice.  He  was 
the  most  daring  and  skilful  traf- 
ficker in  preferments. 

Boniface  rewarded  his  services 
by  raising  him  to  the  cardinalate, 
and  appointed  him  legate  to  recover 
the  city  of  Bologna  from  the 
Yiconti.  Having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  city,  his  rule  is  repre- 
sented as  horrible  and  mercilesp, 
beyond  belief.  His  frightful  de- 
baucheries were  only  surpassed  by 
his  fearful  extortions  and  remorse- 
less cruelties.  Multitudes  of  both 
sexes  were  daily  put  to  death,  on 
various  charges.  His  licentious- 
ness spared  no  rank  or  profession. 
Some  two  hundred  maids,  wives, 
widows,  and  nuns,  are  enumerated 
among  his  victims.  Such  are  the 
crimes  ascribed  to  this  monster,  by 
his  two  secretaries,  Theodoric  De 
Niem  and  Leonardo  Aretino,  con- 
firmed by  contemporary  authorities, 
proved  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, as  we  shall  see,  and  in  great 


part  admitted  as  true  by  John  him* 
self! 

John  led  a  very  turbulent  life  in 
Italy,  alternately  at  peace  and  war 
with  the  King  of  Naples ;  some* 
times  residing  in  Borne,  and  then 
living  from  the  city  before  the 
victorious  arms  of  his  enemies, 
until  he  was  called  upon  to  attend 
the  general  council  of  the  Church 
summoned  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Constance.  It  was  a  fatal  moment 
for  John  when  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to 
attend  that  Council.  The  em- 
peror aspired  to  restore  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and,  with  the 
reluctant  concurrence  of  John,  he 
selected  the  city  of  Constance  as 
the  most  convenient  in  which  to 
assemble  the  Council,  and  named 
the  1st  of  Nov.  1414,  as  the  day 
when  it  should  meet. 

The  emperor  then  published  an 
edict,  informing  all  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  promising  to 
all  who  attended  safe  conduct  and 
protection,  without  exception,  in 
coming,  staying,  and  returning — a 
promise  that  was  foully  broken  in 
the  cases  of  Huss  and  Jerome. 

John  had  no  sooner  committed 
himself  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Council  than  he  repented;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  recede.  He  officiated 
at  the  opening,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assemblage,  that  was  unequalled 
for  learning,  rank,  power,  aud  in- 
fluence by  any  previous  Council*. 


•  The  Council  was  composed  of  the  following:  — 30  cardinals,  4  Latin  patriarchs,  S3 
archbishops,  about  150  bishops,  134  abbots,  250  doctors  of  divinity,  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  125  provosts,  and  other  superiors.  Many  sovereign  princes  attended.  The  free  cities 
sent  deputies,  and,  including  ecclesiastics  of  every  degree,  the  lay  element  represented,  with 
all  their  followers,  there  were  not  less  than  18,000  in  attendance  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  continued  sitting  for  three  years  and  a  half ;  during  which  time,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  the  average  number  of  strangers  in  the  city  was  50,000,  which  increased  to 
100,000  at  certain  periods.  Stalls  were  provided  by  the  city  for  30,000  horses,  with  ade- 
quate provender,  and  also  30,000  beds  for  strangers. 

The  garrison,  all  the  time,  never  consisted  of  more  than  2,000  men  ;  but  so  admirable 
were  the  arrangements,  that  no  disturbances  took  place,  and  provisions  were  always  plenti- 
ful and  moderate  in  price. 

It  is  a  pity  this  Council  covered  itself  with  eternal  infamy,  by  its  perfidious  and  barbarous 
murdering  of  Hubs  and  Jerome. 
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The  antipopes  tent  deputies;  but, 
at  they  were  not  provided  with  full 
power*,  they  were  summarily  dis- 
missed. 

It  soon  began  to  be  rumoured 
that  Pope  John  should  place  his 
resignation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council.  What  was  at  first  a  low, 
whispered  murmur  soon  became  a 
great  clamour,  and  John  found  the 
ground  slipping  from  under  him.  All 
his  bribes,  promises,  threats,  could 
not  keep  his  partisans  together. 
They  fell  off  daily.  At  last,  his  free 
abdication,  as  a  generous  sacrifice 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  mas 
urged  on  him.  The  stronger  his 
claim  a  to  be  recognised  as  lawful 
Pope,  said  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
the  greater  the  obligation  on  him 
to  roluntarily  abdicate.  The  power 
of  the  Council  was  sufficient  to  en- 
force abdication,  if  necessarr.  Ye*, 
said  the  Cardinal  d'AUly,— ••  The 
Universal  Church,  represented  by  a 

Seneral  council,  has  full  power  to 
epose  even  a  lawful  pontiff  of 
blameless  character,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  Church/' 
—IS Enfant,  i.  p.  105. 

At  last  John  was  fairly  meshed 
in  the  toils  of  his  own  deceit.  He 
was  opeuly  called  on  to  abdicate. 
There  was  no  escape,  and  he  strove 
to  mske  a  merit  of  necessity.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  Council,  be 
aoceptcd  the  form  of  resignation 
drawu  up  for  him.  "  I,  Pope  John 
XXIII.,  for  the  peace  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  declare,  promise, 
vow,  and  swear  to  God,  to  his  Holy 
Church,  and  to  this  Holy  Council, 
to  give  peace  to  the  Church  by  the 
way  of  cession  or  resignation  of  the 
pontificate,  and  to  execute  freely 
and  spontaneously  what  I  now 
promise,  in  case  Peter  di  Luna, 
and  Angelo  Corario,  called  in  their 
obediences  Beuedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  in  like  manner  re- 
sign their  pretended  dignity ;  and 


also  in  case  either  of  resignation*  of 
death,  or  otherwise,  when  my  resig- 
nation may  give  peace  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  extirpate  the  present 
schism." 

This  form  John  read  the  next 
day  in  full  Council,  and  at  the  words, 
I  vow  and  swear,  be  rose  from  hie 
seat,  kneeled  before  the  altar,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  said, 
I  promise  thus  to  observe  it;  then 
sitting  down,  ended  the  reading 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  pro- 
mise. The  emperor  was  so  over- 
joyed that,  laying  down  his  crown, 
he  prostrated  himself  before  John, 
kissed  his  foot,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Council  thanked  him  for 
his  great  sacrifice,  and  all  engaged 
to  support  him  against  the  anti- 
popes,  should  they  not  follow  his 
good  example. 

How  shocking  to  know  that  all 
this  Towing,  sod  swearing,  and 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  however 
melo-dramatic,  was  nothing  but 
mere  acting!  Insincerity  rankled 
in  the  heart  of  John.  Uis  thoughts 
were  beut  on  escape;  and  the 
Council  soon  began  to  suspect  that 
he  never  intended  to  observe  what 
be  had  so  solemnly  promised,  sworn* 
and  vowed. 

Meantime  a  memorial  of  a  very 
fearful  character  was  presented  to 
the  Council  against  John.  It  em* 
bodied  a  long  list  of  the  moat  atro- 
cious crimes,  to  substantiate  which 
an  abundance  of  unexceptionable 
evidence  was  ready  to  be  produced. 
To  prevent  such  an  inquiry  into  his 
past  life,  and  as  most  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  him  were  notoriously 
true,  John  proposed  to  his  friends 
to  plead  amita  before  the  Council, 
relying  on  the  Generally  received 
maxim  that  a  rope  ctmld  mot  be 
deposed  /or  may  crime  sweepi  thai  of 
keriew;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
so  desperate  a  course.9 

Before  any  action  was  taken  on 


•  How  is  it  po«iUft  far  as  iafcllihfe  Pops  to  U  twihj  mt  hmtmv  t    las 
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this  memorial,  John,  having  secured 
theassistance  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
escaped  from  Constance  in  the  dis- 

Saise  of  a  groom.  The  flight  of  the 
ope  at  first  perplexed  the  Council, 
ana  some  thought  the  sittings  could 
not  be  continued  in  his  absence; 
'but  the  emperor  determined  to  up- 
bold  the  authority  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Florence  pro- 
posed the  following  decisive  article : 
44  That  the  present  Council  law- 
fully assembled  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, and  representing  the  whole 
Church  militant,  holds  its  power 
immediately  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
all  persons  of  whatsoever  state  or 
dignity — the  Papal  not  excepted — are 
bound  to  obey  it  in  what  concerns 
the  Faith,  the  extirpation  of  the 
achism,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members." 

Thus,  we  have  clearly  defined  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  general 
council  of  the  Church  over  the 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  in  all 
matters,  even  faith  included.  This 
Council  is  admitted  as  genuine  or- 
thodox by  Borne ;  and  surely  what 
was  true  then,  should  be  equally 
true  now  ?  Then  the  Council  was 
superior  to  the  Pope;  now,  the 
Vatican  Decree  of  1870  exalts  the 
Pope  as  supreme  lord  over  the 
whole  universe — for  the  pretensions 
put  forth  just  amount  to  that, 
which,  indeed,  is  no  new  thing. 

After  several  attempts  made  to 
negotiate  Pope  John's  return  to 
Constance,  and  his  flight  from  place 
to  place,  he  was  finally  captured, 


and  placed  in  close  confinement. 
The  accusations — seventy  in  all — 
against  him  were  then  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Council.  About 
twenty  of  the  imputed  crimes  ap- 
peared too  scandalous  and  too  shock- 
ing to  be  publicly  inquired  into; 
they  were  suppressed  for  the  honour 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  fifty  only 
were  entertained.* 

In  all  truth,  the  articles  exhibited 
in  Council  against  John  were  so 
atrociously  bad  as  to  need  no  ex- 
aggeration from  his  worst  enemy. 
They  had  reference  to  his  notorious 
simony,  his  tyrannical  cruelty,  his 
amassing  immense  wealth  by  the 
sale  of  benefices,  bishoprics,  indul- 
gences, and  everything  that  was 
sacred,  and  also  by  publicly  selling 
and  mortgaging  the  lands  and  es- 
tates of  the  Roman  and  other 
Churches.  Then  his  conduct  when 
Legate  of  Bologna  was  brought 
under  review,  disclosing  a  series 
of  crimes  perfectly  appalling.  His 
tyranny,  extortions,  and  oppression 
of  all  under  him,  especially  the 
poor,  we  are  told,  would  scarce  be 
credited  had  they  not  been  attested 
and  sworn  to — as,  indeed,  were  all 
the  other  accusations — by  the  most 
unexceptionable  witnesses,  by  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  bishops,  and 
two  of  John's  own  secretaries. 

This  terrible  memorial — the  more 
terrible  when  we  consider  it  was 
presented  against  an  infallible  vice- 
gerent of  Christ  —  concluded  in 
these  words :  "  He  (Pope  John) 
is  universally  looked  upon,  as  will 


absurdity.     We  know,  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  that  Popes  have  been  denounoed  by 
Popes  as  heretics ;  what,  then,  becomes  of  Infallibility  ? 

The  suppressed  articles  are  given  in  full  by  Von  der  Hardt,  aud  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  affirming  that  he,  Pope  John,  had  been  of  a  wicked  disposition  from  his  childhood, 
lewd,  dissolute,  a  liar,  disobedient  to  his  .fathtr  and  mother,  and  addicted  to  almost  every 
vice  ;  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  pontificate  by  causing  his  predecessor  to  be  poisoned ; 
that  he  had  committed  fornication  with  maids,  adultery  with  wives,  incest  with  his  brother's 
wife,  and  with  nuns  (in  some  MSS.  with  300),  and  had  been  guilty  of  those  abominations 
that  drew  down  the  indignation  of  Heaven  upon  the  children  of  rebellion ;  that  he  had 
agreed  to  sell  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Florentines  for  60,000  ducats  ;  and 
that  he  had  maintained  there  is  no  life  after  this — that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body.— Von 
JcrHanUy  1.  4,  p.  230.  ] 
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be  found  on  tbe  slightest  inquiry, 
as  »  sink  of  vice,  the  enemy  of  all 
virtue,  the  mirror  of  infamv,  ftnd 
all  who  know  him  speak  of  him  as 
a  devil  incarnate ! " 

Such  is  the  character  given  of  an 
infallible  Pope  st  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
that  too  by  a  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thority. There  was  then  no  Pro- 
testant heresy,  and  it  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that,  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  we  see  Roman  Catho- 
licism as  it  is  presented  to  us  by 
Romanist  writers ;  while  even  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation  we 
must  number  Roman  Catholics 
among  the  most  reliable  authori- 
ties in  exposing  the  corruptions  of 
the  Papacy. 

Pope  John,  a  prisoner,  distrusted 
and  helpless,  was  formally  arraigned 
before  the  Council,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  sentence  of  suspension 
wan  pronounced  against  him  oil  the 
25th  of  May,  141 1.  Tbe  sentence 
sets  forth,  '*  that  our  Lord  Pope 
John  XXIII.  has,  ever  since  hia 
promotion  to  the  Papacy,  ill-ad- 
ministered that  office;  that  by  his 
damnable  life  and  execrable  man- 
ner*, he  has  net  a  bad  example  to 
the  people;  that  he  has,  *ith  the 
most  notorious  timouy,  disposed  of 
cathedral  churches,  monasteries, 
priories,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices;  and  that,  being  char- 
itably admonished  to  desist  from 
such  practice*,  and  reform  his  life, 
he  has  persevered,  and  still  perse, 
veres,  in  his  wicked  courses,  noto- 
riously scandalizing  the  Church  of 
God;  for  these  reasons  we  pro- 
nounce, decree,  and  declare,  by  this 
our  present  sentence,  that  the  caid 
Lord  Pope  John  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended from  all  administration  in 
spirituals  as  well  ss  in  temporals, 
belonging  to  him  as  Pope,  and  me 
declare    him    accordingly    actually 


suspended  for  hia  notorious  simony 
and  wicked  life." — Jfewsr'*  Hi*, 
of  Pope*,  vol.  vii.  p.  167. 

John  lost  all  heart,  his  piratical 
spirit  was  cowed.  Utterly  down- 
cast and  humiliated,  when  this  sen- 
tence waa  communicated  to  him,  ha 
professed  to  accept  it  submissively 
or  any  other  sentence  the  Council 
should  pronounce,  because  he  knew 
tbe  Council  could  not  err !  At  the 
same  time,  however,  be  wrote  an 
earnest  letter  to  the  emperor,  re- 
minding him  how  he  had  exerted 
his  influence  to  get  him  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the 
many  proofs  he  bad  given  of  bis 
xeal  for  his  interesta,  and  entreated 
him  to  interpose  in  bis  favour  with 
the  Council,  and,  should  be  be  de- 
posed, to  obtain  for  him  a  sufficient 
provision  in  safety  for  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  days.  This  waa 
very  abject,  but, as  Milman  observes, 
John's  whole  conduct  in  dealing 
with  the  Council  "  was  that  of 
timidity,  vacillation,  and  tergiver- 
sation/' 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Coun- 
cil having  taken  John's  answer 
into  consideration,  resolved  to  de- 
pose him,  and  forthwith  passed  the 
following  sentence  :— 

"  The  General  Council  of  Constance 
having  invoked  the  name  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  examined,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  the  articles  exhibited  and 
proved  against  John  XXIII.,  and  hia 
voluntary  submission  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council,  does  pronounce, 
decree,  and  declare  by  the  present 
sentence,  that  the  nocturnal  escape 
of  the  said  John  XXIII.  in  disguise, 
and  in  an  indecent  habit,*  was  scan- 
dalous; that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  contrary  to 
his  vows  and  oaths;  that  the  same 
John  XXIII.  is  a  notorious  siaaonbt; 
that  he  has  wasted  and  squandered 
away  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  other  churches;  that  he  has  been 


*  Tto  preteat  fop*  emped  fro*  Rmb*  la  Xo?tssW,  1848,  ilisfisui  in  a  shallar  snaii. 
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guilty  in  the  highest  degree  of  mal- 
administration both  in  spirituals  and 
temporals;  that  by  his  detestable  be- 
haviour he  has  given  offence  to  the 
whole  Christian  people ;  that  by  per- 
severing in  so  scandalous  a  conduct  to 
the  last,  in  spite  of  repeated  admoni- 
tions, he  has  shown  himself  incorri- 
gible; that  as  such,  and  for  other 
Crimea  set  forth  in  his  process,  the 
Council  does  declare  him  deposed,  and 
absolutely  deprived  of  the  pontificate, 
absolves  all  Christians  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him,  and  forbids  them 
for  the  future  to  own  him  for  Pope  or 
name  him  as  such," — Botoer,  vol.  vii. 
p.  109. 

The  sentence  concluded  by  com- 
mitting him  to  the  custody  of  the 
emperor,  and  having  been  unani- 
mously approved  of,  the  Council 
ordered  the  seals  of  Balthasar 
Cossa,  no  longer  **  our  Lord  Pope 
John,"  presented  to  them  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Riga,  to  be  broken. 
John  received  this  sentence  with 
expressions  of  great  contrition  for 
his  past  conduct,  approved  and  con- 
firmed it,  as  if  that  were  necessary, 
and  swore  he  should  never  act  con- 
trary to  it.  This  vow  he  kept,  for 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  it.  He  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 
had  the  illustrious  martyr  John 
Huss,  for  a  fellow-prisoner.  Here 
he  remained  for  four  years,  when  by 
some  means  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
reigning  pontiff  Martin  V.,  by 
whom  he  was  favoured,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards  at  Florence,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1419,  some 
say  of  gout,  others  of  poison. 

"Our  Lord  Pope  John"  having 
been  deposed,  the  Council  resolved 
to  proceed  against  Gregory  and 
Benedict.  As  the  Council  had  been 
convened  by  John,  and  as  some 
doubted  whether  its  acts  would  be 
valid  while  the  Church  remained 
without  a  visible  head,  terms  were 
made  with  Gregory,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  was  to  be  acknow- 


ledged Pope,  for  the  purpose  of 
convoking  the  fourteenth  session  of 
the  Council  and  confirming  all  its 
previous  proceedings.  This  was 
done,  and  he  then  resigned  the 
pontificate  in  July,  1415,  received 
44  the  kiss  of  peace  "  from  the  car- 
dials, had  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  cardinalate  coutinued 
to  him,  till  his  death  in  1417. 

Benedict  was  now  the  only  re- 
maining Pope,  but  he  would  make 
no  terms  with  the  Council.  He 
claimed  their  complete  submission 
to  him  as  lawful  Pope.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Council.  Two  monks,  the  habit  of 
whose  order  was  black,  conveyed 
the  summons  to  him.  On  being 
introduced,  Benedict  said:  "Let 
us  hear  the  ravens  of  the  Council," 
when  one  of  them  replied :  *'  No 
wonder  that  ravens  should  flock  to 
a  carcass." 

Benedict,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  make  any  concessions. 
He  was  therefore  finally  adjudged, 
and  deposed  26th  July,  1417,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
an  abettor  of  schism,  notoriously 
guilty  of  perjury,  a  manifest, 
obstinate,  incorrigible  heretic.  In 
a  better  cause  the  firmness  dis- 
played by  Benedict  would  be 
worthy  of  admiration,  lie  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  castle  of 
Peniscola,  in  Spain,  under  the  pro- 
tection ef  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  acted  the  Pope  up  to  his  last 
breath.  The  day  before  his  death 
he  created  four  cardinals,  and,  it  is 
alleged,  made  those  present  swear 
to  elect  a  successor.  He  died  on 
the  20th  of  November,  142*. 

The  schism  was  coutinued  bv 
Benedict's  cardinals  electing,  with 
the  approval  of  King  Alfonzo  of 
Arrasron,  a  successor  who  notori- 
ously  purchased  their  votes,  and 
took  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. ; 
but  one  of  the  cardinals  who  was 
absent,  holding  the  election  void 
through  simony,  nominated  another 
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who  took  the  title  of  Benedict 
XIV. ;  he  however  soon  disappeared, 
and  it  is  not  recorded  what  became 
of  him.  Clement,  however,  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Peniscolo,  main- 
taining the  state  and  exercising  the 
functions  of  High  Pontiff,  and 
acknowledged  as  such  by  King 
Alfonzo,  and  his  clergy. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the 
Council  at  Constance.  After  Bene- 
dict had  been  deposed,  there  was 
no  acknowledged  Pope,  and  the 
Council  was  divided  into  two  great 
parties  with  respect  to  its  future 
proceedings.  One  desired  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  reformation  of  ad- 
mitted and  notorious  abuses,  that 
corrupted  the  Church,  and  to  post- 
pone the  election  of  a  pontiff.  The 
other  party  contended  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Pope  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  matters,  be- 
cause the  Church  could  not  reform 
itself  while  it  remained  without  a 
visible  head.  After  much  conten- 
tion the  emperor,  who  sided  with 
the  reformation  party,  gave  way,' 
and  it  was  consented  that  a  Pope 
should  be  elected.  The  cardinals 
accordingly  entered  into  conclave, 
and  on  the  third  day  a  member  of 
the  powerful  Colonna  family,  of  irre- 

I>roachab)e  character,  obtained  a 
arge  majority  of  votes,  was  declared 
duly  elected  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1417,  and  took  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  **> 

This  step  was  fatal  to  the  pro- 
posed reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  Pope  did  not  favour  reform, 
and  the  patience  of  the  Council  was 
exhausted  in  fruitless  debates.     At 


last  it  proposed,  as  the  Council  had 
sat  so  long,  and  the  members  were 
desirous  of  returning  to  their  homes, 
that  another  should  assemble  within 
the  space  of  five  years  for  the  work 
of  reformation;  and,  this  being 
agreed  to,  the  Council  was  dis- 
solved on  the  22nd  of  April,  1418, 
having  assembled  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1414.* 

Pope  Martin  departed  in  great 
state  for  Home,  and  in  1422  issued 
letters  convening  another  Council, 
which  assembled  at  Pavia  in  May, 
1428,  but,  the  plague  having  broken 
out  in  that  city,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  changed  to  Sienna.  There 
were  very  few  prelates  present,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  endeavour 
to  reunite  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  a  counter  proposition 
was  carried,  that  internal  Church 
union,  by  reform,  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  external  union ;  and  this 
so  alarmed  Martin,  that,  alleging  as 
an  excuse  the  paucity  of  attendance, 
he  dissolved  the  Council  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1424,  and  in  the  same  bull 
convened  another  to  assemble  in 
seven  years,  at  Basle  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  in 
Spain,  we  have  Been  that  Clement 
"VIII.  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Martin  appealed  to  the  King  of 
Arragon,  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  an  antipope,  and  after  much 
strife  and  prolonged  negotiations, 
terms  were  at  last  agreed  on,  highly 
favourable  to  the  King,  whose  con- 
sent in  fact  was  purchased.  Clement 
abdicated,  and  with  his  cardinals 
were  absolved  by  Martin ;  whom 
they    acknowledged    as    true  and 


•  When  the  reform  party  in  the  Council  found  that  in  consenting  to  elect  a  Pope  of 
Martin's  high  character  and  firmness  of  purpose  they  had  defeated  their  own  policy,  and 
given  themselves  a  master,  they  were  greatly  incensed.  They  could  not  dictate  to  Martin 
as  they  had  done  to  John,  and  felt  they  were  powerless  to  oppose  him. 

They  entreated  the  emperor  to  enforce  needful  reforms,  but  he  bitterly  replied, — "When 
we  urged  tbat  reform  should  precede  the  election  of  a  Pope,  you  scorned  our  judgment,  and 
insisted  on  first  having  a  Pope.  Lo,  you  have  a  Pope,  implore  him  for  reform !  I  had  some 
yjower  before  a  Pope  was  chosen,  now  I  have  none." — Gob.  Perrona,  vi  p.  345. 
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lawful  Pope.  Clement  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Majorca;  and  his 
supporters  were  all  provided  for. 

Thus  terminated,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1429,  the  Great  Western 
Schism.  It  ended  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Clement  VIII.  on  that 
day,  having  been  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1378,  by 
the  election  of  Clement  VII.,  in 
opposition  to  Urban  VI. ;  but  which 
was  the  schismatic  Pope  has  never 
been  decided. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
general  councils,  of  Pisa  and  Con- 
stance, which  were  expressly  as- 
sembled with  a  view  to  put  an  end 
to  the  schism,  both  guardedly  re- 
frained from  offering  any  opinion 
whether  Urban  and  his  successors, 
or  Clement  and  his,  were  canoni- 
cally  elected,  but  left   that    vital 

Erint  undecided.  The  Vatican 
ibrary  alone  contains  no  fewer 
than  thirty- two  volumes  on  this 
subject,  in  manuscript,  setting  forth 
all  the  facts  and  arguments  that 
have  been  alleged  on  either  side ; 


but  which  of  the  competitors  for 
pontifical  dignity,  and  Christ's  Vica- 
riate, was  the  true  Pope,  and  which 
the  spurious  pretender,  has  never 
been  determined  by  the  Church, 
and  remains  a  puzzle  to  the  present 
day.  One  thing  alone  is  certain — 
that  the  boasted  integrity  of  apos- 
tolic, succession  was  broken,  and 
the  seamless  robe  of  papal  infalli- 
bility torn  into  shreds. 

The  great  schism  having  ended, 
Martin,  reigning  without  a  rival, 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  com- 
bining the  Princes  of  Germany  to 
wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia. 
In  furtherance  of  this  cruel  policy, 
he  expended  vast  sums,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  the  success  of  the  war 
he  so  ardently  promoted.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1431, 
after  having,  by  his  blind  refusal 
to  ameliorate  the  scandalous  abuses 
of  the  Church,  materially  contri- 
buted to,  and  strengthened,  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  great 
Reformation. 
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AL  MOAKHIBAT.* 


A  Mohsmmtdsa  Tradition. 

We  tee  them  not,  bat— one  on  either  hand— 
Thro*  the  long  day  two  silent  watchers  stand. 

Angela,  white-robed,  with  still  and  steadfast  look* 
And  in  the  hand  of  each  an  open  book. 

Talk  we  of  deeds  so  secret— none  can  knowP 
Of  acts  forgotten— done  so  long  agoP 

Behold,  on  either  side  the  watchers  stand ! 
Behold,  the  open  book  on  either  hand ! 

No  slightest  thought  in  action  springs  to  light, 
Bat  one  or  other  Efts  his  hand  to  write. 

And  both  are  great,  and  strong  beyond  belief, 
But  he  that  standeth  to  the  right  is  chief. 

And  if  an  act  be  righteoa*,  swiftly  then. 
He,  the  chief  watcher,  lifts  his  book  and  pen. 

And,  joying  in  the  record,  writes  it  more 
Than  once ;  yea,  in  his  gladness  ten  times  o'er. 

Bnt  when  the  deed  is  eril,  slowly  then 
The  other  angel  lifts  his  book  and  pen. 

Yet  ere  that  eril  deed  be  enter'd  there. 

The  right-hand  watcher speaketh  low:  M Forbear 

M  For  seren  hotin— -so  this  sinner  may, 
Repenting  of  his  sin,  for  pardon  pray. 

"  And  being  pardon'd.  so  shall  he  be  clean, 
And  that  deed  be  as  thov  it  had  not  been.*9 

Thus  as  the  long  day  wears,  on  either  hand 
With  open  book  the  mighty  watchers  stand. 

O.  P.  Meade. 


*  Tm*  rteordisf  AAftk. 
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THE    SENSE    OP    HEARING. 

Bt  J.  P.  FENNEFATHER, 

Author  or  "Diinms  and  Ear  Diseases,  thi  Cause  ajtd  Tmatiowt,"  &o.t  &o. 


It    has   long   been  an   unsettled 
question  as  to  whether  the  loss  of 
sight  or  the  loss  of  hearing  is  the 
greatest  calamity.     But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  early  loss  of 
hearing  power  is  of  more  serious 
import  than  the  loss  of  sight,  in- 
asmuch as  the  faculty  of  speech 
is  to  a  large  degree  dependent  on 
the  perception  of  sound.    Up  to  a 
very  late  period,  the  child  that  was 
either  born  or  became  deaf  in  the 
early  periods  of  life  inevitably  be- 
came  dumb    also;    the  case  was 
treated  as  hopeless,  and  the  one 
infirmity  was  considered  an  inevi- 
table concomitant  and  sequence  of 
the  other ;  but,  as  knowledge  and 
science  has   progressed,  the    erro- 
neousness  of  such  ideas  has  been 
demonstrated;  and  the  deaf  child 
who,  until  recently,  was  considered 
to  be  incapable  of   interchanging 
ideas  with  his  fellow-beings  other 
than  by  dactylology,  which  means 
communication  or  the  art  of  con- 
versing by  signs  with  the  fingers, 
is  enabled,  under  proper  training, 
to  so  form  the  mouth  as  to  articu- 
late in  a  manner  litle  inferior  to 
many  gifted  with  the  full  power  of 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

But  though  great  may  be  the 
boon  to  a  deaf  child  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  speech,  whether  his  life 
be  long  or  short,  his  existence  is, 
necessarily,  one  of  isolation  from 
his  fellows. 

The  deaf,  though  all  other  things 
which  tend  to  make  life  happy  be 


given  to  them,  lose  more  than  half 
the  capability  of  life's  enjoyment. 
They  Know  not  the  delights  of 
music  which  Hogg  thus  describes  :— 

"  Of  all  the  arts  beneath  the  heaven, 
That  man  has  found  or  God  has 

given, 
None  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  away 
As  music's  melting,  mystic  lay : 
Slight  emblem  of  the  oliss  above, 
It  soothes  the  spirit  all  to  love." 

Again,  in  the  words  of  Cowper  :— 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with 

sounds ; 
And  as  the  wind  is  pitched,  the  ear 

is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk 

or  grave, — 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  wd 

hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart 

replies." 

The  charms  of  conversation  and 
the  thrilling  delights  of  eloquence 
are  also  denied  to  them.  That  power 
of  the  human  voice,  which  Long- 
fellow describes  as  wonderful,  the 
organ  of  the  soul  through  which 
the  soul  reveals  itself — for  the  soul 
of  man  is  audible,  not  visible — is 
to  the  deaf  a  vain  shadow ;  and  yet 
there  exists  no  institution  in  the 
world,  I  will  not  say,  for  the  cure, 
but  for  the  persistent  treatment 
of  these  sufferers. 

Experience  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  benefit  would 
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be  derived  by  judicious  tod  long- 
continued  treatment  in  many  of 
them*  very  sad  cases. 

By  experiments  with  the  air- 
pump,  first  publicly  demonstrated 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  it  was  proved  that  "  a  vacuum 
surrounding  a  body,  rendered  that 
body  incapable  of  originating  sono- 
rous vibrations. 

Sound  is  produced  in  the  first 
instance  bv  the  vibrations  of  a  so- 
norous body ;  but  the  radius  to  which 
these  vibrations  extend  is  due  to 
the  composition  of  the  body  from 
which  they  emanate*  as  well  as  the 
atmospheric  conditions  surrounding 
it,  and  also  by  the  amount  and  forma- 
tion of  the  points  of  resistance  which 
the  sound  waves  encounter  vibra- 
tions of  equal  power,  and  from  si- 
milar bodies,  and  from  equal  dis- 
tances, but  arising  in  an  atmosphere 
of  differing  elasticity  will  strike  on 
the  ear  with  different  force:  the 
vibrations  from  one  quarter  may  be 
loudly  audible,  while  those  from  the 
other  cannot  be  perceived. 

8ou nd  is  conveyed  by  undulating 
aerial  waves.  It  has  been  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  balls  placed  in  con- 
tact :  by  striking  the  last  bail,  the 
motion  is  imparted  from  one  to 
the  other;  but  a  more  perfect  il- 
lustration of  the  waves  of  sound 
is  to  be  gathered  in  the  dis- 
placement of  water  by  a  sub- 
stance being  dropped  iuto  it,  we 
there  see  the  circular  undulations 
gradually  expanding,  until  the 
original  force  is  expended.  If  you 
notice  a  wave  striking  against  a 
cliff  in  which  there  is  a  cavernous 
entrance,  the  power  with  which  the 
water  is  forced  into  the  opening  is 
obvious,  the  resistance  at  each  aide 
increases  the  force  with  which  it 
pours  in.  80  in  the  aerial  undula- 
tion* of  sound,  as  the  sonorous 
waves  strike  the  aide  of  the  head, 
they  envelop  the  whole  cranium 
and  pour  into  the  meatus  audi- 
or  external  canal  of  each 


side,  with  an  increased  power. 
That  the  force  of  these  waves  may 
be  concentrated,  and  the  circular 
undulations  stopped  and  driven 
in  an  opposite  direction,  is  well 
known,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Tyndal  and  others.  A  bell  placed 
on  a  height  in  Heligoland  was  un- 
heard in  the  town  it  was  intended 
to  benefit,  but,  on  a  reflector  being 
placed  behind  the  bell,  each  stroke 
was  distinctly  audible.  An  inte- 
resting fact  is  also  recorded  by 
the  same  author  regarding  the  ex- 
plosion at  Eritb,  which  occurred  in 
1864:  the  windows  of  the  town, 
though  some  miles  distant,  were  all 
broken,  those  that  were  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  as  well  as  those 
directly  lacing  it;  but  in  Brith 
church,  where  the  windows  are 
formed  in  lead  sashes,  which  are) 
partially  flexible,  every  window  in 
the  church  was  bent  inwards  withont 
any  of  the  glass  being  fractured ; 
yielding  at  first  to  the  shock,  the 
windows  soon  received  the  support 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  cratch, 
and  were  thus  saved  from  damage. 
This  fact  will  show  us  the  value  of 
the  air  eontained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  in  supporting  its  mem- 
brane from  external  pressure. 

For  the  mere  conception  of 
sound  without  variation  of  tone, 
the  vestibule  is  the  only  pert  of 
the  organ  which  is  essential,  though 
in  xoophitss  and  animals  of  stall 
lower  creation,  when  even  the  rudi- 
mentary structure  of  bearing  is 
entire!  v  absent,  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  vestibule,  and  in  the  majority  of 
the  insect  tribe  comparative  anato- 
mists have  pronounced  it  wanting ; 
but  eminent  soologists  allow  that 
many  of  the  insect  creation  are 
influenced  by  sound.  This  may 
be  proved  by  the  met  of  a  sudden 
noise  stopping  the  chimin  of  the 
grasshopper,  or,  what  may  be  mors 
familiar  to  some  of  us,  that  of  the 
cricket.  The  base  of  their  antennas, 
sifted  with  the  asoteat  sssssibilitv. 
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is  in  contact  with  a  bulbous  expan- 
sion, which  if  not  a  complete  vesti- 
bule ib  analogous  to  it,  and  the 
sonorous  waves,  agitating  their  an- 
tenna?, communicate  the  vibration 
to  the  auditory  nerve,  for  that  all 
living  animals  are  gifted  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  with  nervous  organiza- 
tion it  not  denied. 

In  the  mollusk,  the  auditory 
organ  consists  of  small  membran- 
ous vesicles. 

In  the  next  order  Crustacea?,  the 
lowest  of  the  articulata,  we  find  the 
vestibule  covered  at  the  base  of  their 
antenna)  by  a  membrane  analogous 
to  the  finestral  membrane  of  a  higher 
creation,  the  vestibule  contains 
fluid,  in  which  is  expanded  the 
terminal  extremities  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

In  fishes  there  is  a  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  but  the  entire 
organ  is  situated  within  the  era* 
niuui.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  fish  live  in  fluid, 
which  is  a  powerful  sound-con- 
ductor. 

In  reptilia  we  find  a  rudimentary 
cochlea  and  imperfectly  formed 
tympanum,  which  is  described  by 
Edwards  as  a  dependance  from  the 
pharynx.  In  the  class  reptilia  we 
arrive  at  a  formation  whicb,  though 
imperfect,  is  capable  of  conceiving 
different  degrees  of  sound  in  ryth- 
mical order. 

This  faculty  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  snake-charmers  in  India. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  power 
which  melodious  vibrations  exert  ou 
the  most  venomous  of  this  class 
have,  no  doubt,  often  read  of  it. 
The  deadly  cobra,  among  others, 
may  be  charmed  from  its  death- 
dealing  dart  by  the  notes  of  a  tin 
whistle. 

In  birds  we  arrive  at  another 
step  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
auditory  structure  in  the  addition 
of  an  external  auditory  canal.  The 
tympanum  of  birds  communicates 
with    the    diploo    of    the    cranial 


bones  which  are  filled  with  air  in- 
stead of  medulla.  It  contains  also 
a  single  bone,  which  adheres  to  the 
vestibular  membrane,  aud  may  be 
considered  as  the  rudimentary  ossi- 
cula  of  the  mammalian  order. 

In  the  mammalian  class  we  find 
the  organ  of  hearing  complete,  con- 
sisting of  an  auricle,exterual  meatus, 
perfect  tympanum,  or  middle  ear, 
aud  perfect  internal  ear ;  the  only 
difference  observable  in  the  class  is, 
that  man,  from  his  higher  sensorial 
development,  has  the  most  perfect 
realization  of  the  sense,  and  the 
structure  of  the  auricle  is  some- 
what modified  to  meet  the  different 
requirements  of  the  animal :  thus, 
in  aquatic  mammal*,  the  auricle  is 
necessarily  small,  and  among  the 
carnivora  it  is  smaller  than  among 
the  herbivora. 

In  the  Beal,  the  mole  rat,  the 
zemni  rat,  and  the  walrus,  the 
auricle  is  absent.  Several  writers 
have  contended  that  the  auricle  in 
man  is  useless  as  far  as  hearing  is 
concerned  ;  and  a  celebrated  aurist, 
now  dead,  the  late  Mr.  Toyubee*  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  fact, 
being  applied  to  by  a  returned  colo- 
nist who  had  lost  his  ear  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  summary  process  of 
lynch  law,  awarded  to  those  who 
disregard  the  law  of  meum  and 
tuum.  This  gentleman  wanted  to 
return,  aud  he  was  anxious  to  have 
an  artificial  ear  fitted  so  as  to  hide 
his  distinguishing  appearance.  Mr. 
Toynbee,  though  applying  very  de- 
licate tests,  could  detect  no  differ- 
ence between  the  hearing  power 
of  either  ear.  No  doubt  among 
quadruped  mammalia  the  auricle  is 
of  greater  value  than  in  man.  Ob- 
serve the  motions  of  any  of  the 
equine  tribe  at  sudden  noise,  how 
the  auricle  is  cast  backwards  and  for- 
wards, aud  is  finally  kept  turned  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeds,  no  doubt  to  receive  and 
concentrate  them  more  powerfully 
on  the  tympanic  membrane,  wheu 
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the  animal  can  by  in*tinct  know  if 
audi  sounds  betoken  danger. 

The  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  hearing 
power  is  affected  in  man  by  the 
loss  of  the  auricle  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence except  as  a  congenital 
condition,  when  it  ia  never  the 
only  malformation  existing.  Ker- 
ner  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  a  cat ; 
the  animal  always  held  the  left  side 
of  the  head  outwards,  and,  when 
the  left  ear  was  plugged,  the  cat 
was  completely  deaf,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent.  I  believe  tho 
human  being,  with  the  loss  of  an 
auricle,  roust  also  experience  a  loss 
of  hearing  power. 

We  thus  trace  briefly  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  auditory  mechanism 
when?  lies  the  sense  of  hearing 
through  the  different  orders  of  crea- 
tion, finding  each  part  added  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the 
animal. 

The   aerial    undulations,  having 
reached  the  auricle  of  a    healthy 
organ, are  collected  in  ita sinuosities; 
the  channels  will  be  observed  to 
lead    into    the    cavity  called    the 
concha,  where  they  are  concentrated 
e>nd  discharged  through  the  external 
auditory  canal  on  to  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  which   vibrates 
according  to  the  force  of  the   in- 
ceptive vibrations.  This  membrane, 
which   ia  composed  of  concentric 
fibres  radiating  from  ita  centra  to 
ita    circumference,     ib    peculiarly 
adapted  for  its  office,  which  is  to 
intensify  and  commuuicate  the  pulses 
of  sound  which  it  baa  received  to 
the  ossicula  audit  us  by   means  of 
the  close  attachment  which  it  haa 
to  the  malleus,  one  of  this  chsin, 
which   consists  of   four  bones  so 
articulated  that  their  vibration  be- 
comes a  multiple  of  that  received 
from  the  membrane ;  they  in  their 
turn  act  on  the  membrane  of  the 
fenc      ,  o         [>y  the  stapes,  which 
in      im  i        ion  with  it.     It 
uj       a  r  and  this  alone 


that  the  sonorous  undulations  are 
conveyed    to    the    internal     ear. 
Writers  on  this  subject  even  of 
recent  date  state  that  the  parietes 
and  air  in  the  tympanum  are  also 
mediums  of  transmission.  Were  the 
bony    parietes    capable   of   trana- 
mitting  the  pulses  of  sound,  the 
external  and  middle  ear  were  super- 
fluous appendages,  as  the  surface 
of  the  craniuma  would  afford  an 
ample  means  of  conduction,  unleaa 
the    sonorous  body  be   in  actual 
contact  with  the  bones  of  the  skull ; 
and  the  vibrations  are  thus  imparted 
to  them,  the  bony  parietes  can  havo 
no  act  in  tho  production  of  the 
aense  further   than  concentrating 
the  undulationa  and  affording  lodg- 
ment to  the  aural  machinery.    Nor 
can  the  small  amount  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  drum, 
which  almost  immediately  on   ita 
entrance  there  loses  ita  elasticity, 
be  supposed  to  perform  any  other 
office  than  that  of  supporting  the 
membrane ;  and  the  idea  of  some 
writers  with  regard  to  the  rever- 
berating character  of  this  chamber 
is  entirely  untenable,  for  probably 
no  formation  could  be  worse  eon* 
st  rue  ted  for  such  a  purpose  than 
the  irregular  cavity  of  tho  tvm- 
panum,  with  its  numeroua  spines 
and  processes.    That  the  waves  of 
sound  are  capable  of  being  focused 
in  a  particular  direction  by  peculiar 
formations    is   a  well  •  ascertained 
fact,  and  there  are  several  existing 
illustrations  of  thia  recorded. 

The  following  ia  given  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel:  in  a  Sicilian  cathedral 
the  Confessional  waa  unintentionally 
so  placed  that  the  sound  waa  focused 
to  a  different  part  of  the  building, 
and  the  ains  or  the  penitents  were 
beard  by  other  ears  than  those  of 
the  priest.  Thia  waa  discovered 
by  a  gentleman  who  delighted  to 
share  with  the  padre  the  confes- 
sions of  his  (air,  bat  sometime*) 
frail,  flock,  and  for  some  time  kept 
the  knowledge  to  htasasif9bot  in  an 
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evil  hour  he  invited  a  number  cf 
friends  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
Unfortunately  for  the  gentleman, 
his  own  wife  was  at  the  confessional ; 
and,  though  his  friends  were  highly 
amused,  it  is  said  he  had  good 
caute  for  vexation  at  the  disclosures 
focused  to  his  ear. 

We  now  come  to  the  internal  ear 
or  labyrinth,  the  true  seat  of  the 
organ  of  hearing.  It  is.  divided 
into  three  parts ;  but  to  enter  into  a 
minute  and  particular  description 
of  this  wondrously  beautiful  and 
complex  structure  would  bo  out  of 
place  in  these  pages.  Hitherto 
elastic  air  has  been  the  medium  for 
conducting  the  sonorous  pulses;  but, 
having  arrived  at  the  internal  ear, 
they  require  in  such  a  confined 
■pace  a  more  powerful  medium  of 
conduction.  We  now  fiud  an 
aqueous  fluid  of  greater  specific 
gravity.  In  the  windings  of  the 
labyrinth  are  sacculi  and  tubes 
containing  fluid  in  which  are  ex- 
panded the  terminal  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  these 
sacculi  and  tubes  are  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  watery  fluid. 

Thus,  when  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  oval  is  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  ossicles,  the 
impulse  is  communicated  to  these 
fluids  in  which  the  terminal  extre- 
mities of  the  nerve  are  expanded, 
and  by  the  irritation  so  caused  the 
sense  or  faculty  of  hearing  is  formed ; 
but  without  the  semicircular  cauois 
and  cochlea  it  would  be  merely  the 
perception  without  the  distinction 
of  sound ;  and,  further,  were  the 
vibrations  of  the  ossicles  imparted 
to  the  dense  fluid  confined  within 
its  unyielding  walls,  unless  a  means 
of  expansion  was  provided,  not  only 
would  the  violent  undulations  be 
transmitted  to  the  nerve  with  the 
eame  force  they  were  received  from 
the  chain  of  bones,  but  all  sonorous 
undulations  would  be  without  any 
distinguishing  character. 

But    the  simplicity  of  nature's 


provision  for  this,  as  in  all  her 
works,  is  but  in  keeping  with  its 
efficiency.  If  we  call  to  mind  that 
a  glass  tube  of  even  a  mile  in 
length,  filled  with  fluid,  cannot  lose 
one  drop  without  the  whole  column 
being  agitated,  the  nature  of  this 
provision  will  be  more  readily  com- 
prehended. As  the  impulse  is  re* 
ceived  at  the  fenestra  ovalis,  it  is 
transmitted  from  body  to  body  in 
one  unbroken  wave,  throughout  the 
wanderings  of  the  internal  ear, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  exit 
into  the  tympanum.  The  foramen 
of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  a  small 
openiug  leading  into  the  tympanic 
cavity,  but  closed  by  an  elastic 
membrane,  which  admits  of  the 
sacculi  and  fluids  contained  in  the 
labyrinth  expanding  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  agitation 
communicated  to  them,  and  thus 
the  nerve  is  protected  from  undue 
vibrations.  It  is  in  the  advance 
of  this  aqueous  wave,  if  I  may  so 
use  the  term,  that  the  gradations 
of  sound  are  conceived,  and  how  ? 
Contained  within  the  cochlea  is  a 
perfect  musical  instrument,  dis- 
covered by  Corti,  and  consisting 
according  to  Kolliker  of  three 
thousand  strings  or  fibres.  The 
nervous  fasciculi  are  further  irri- 
tated to  action  by  minute  sharp 
pointed  bristles,  discovered  by  Max 
Schultze ;  aud  again  we  have  mi- 
nute bodies*,  called  otolithes,  lying 
among  the  nervous  filaments.  These 
bristles  of  Schultze  and  cretaceous 
particles  are  probably  provided  for 
the  reception  of  those  minute 
vibrations  which  would  otherwise 
be  so  evanescent  in  their  e fleet  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceivable.  The 
internal  ear,  different  in  its  forma- 
tion to  the  middle,  has  regularly 
formed  elliptical  chambers,  which 
may  possibly  have  some  power  of 
focusing  the  pulses.  There  are 
many  different  degrees  and  oowera 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Helmholt 
states  its  entire  range  to  embrace 
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eleven  octaves,  and  the  practical 
range  of  musical  sounds  to  be  com- 
prised between  40  and  4,000  vibra- 
tione  a  second. 

But  it  u  a  well-known  fact  that 
all  people  have  not  musical  ears, 
and  that  tome  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish one  tune  from  Another. 
▲  plausible  waj  of  accounting  for 
It  is  that  Corti's  fibres  are  in  such 
eases  imperfectly  developed;  but, 
unfortunately,  this  is  negatived  by 
the  detailed  cases  of  people  affected 
by  severe  fevers  in  which  the  brain 
was  seriously  engaged,  and  who, 
from  having  a  non-musical,  on  re- 
covering were  found  to  have  a 
perfectly  musical  organ.  But  this 
involves  many  physiological  and 
psychological  questions. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to 
show  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  put  in  action. 
There  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the 
human  body  that  anatomists  have 
so  thoroughly  iuvestigated,  and  yet 
the  general  public  have  remained 
so  entirely  ignorant  of.  Every  one 
who  is  not  deaf  knows  that,  when  a 
noise  is  made,  they  hear  it ;  but  how 
the  sound  is  produced  and  conveyed 


to  the  brain  remains  a  mystery  too 
troublesome  to  solve ;  and  yet  how 
simple,  but  still  how  perfect,  ia  the 
machinery  by  which  the  centre  of 
the  sense  is  stimulated  into  action ! 
It  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  fores. 
The  more  powerful  and  contiguous 
the  primary  force,  the  more  power- 
ful is  the  action  on  the  aural  me- 
chanism, and  the  mors  rudely  it  the 
nerve  stimulated  into  action,  origi- 
nated at  first  by  the  body  from 
whence  the  vibrations  arise;  se- 
condly, by  the  undulating  pulses 
ao  agitated ;  thirdly,  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  drum ; 
fourthly,  by  the  vibration  imparted 
to  the  chain  of  bones  in  connection 
with  the  membrane;  fifthly,  by  the 
vibration  of  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  internal 
ear;  sixthly,  by  the  agitation  of 
the  fluids  and  bodies  contained  in 
the  labyrinth  irritating  the  numer- 
ous minute  filaments  of  the  nerve 
of  hearing,  their  communicating  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
to  its  centre  or  origin  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  where  human 
knowledge  cannot  further  follow 
the  action  of  the  sense. 
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TASCAR  AND   EVA. 

A  LEGEKD  OF  THE  "  MAIDEN  TO'WXB.1 

Have  you  never  heard  the  story 

Of  yon  castle,  grim  and  high, 
With  its  battlemented  turrets, 

Gleaming  ghost-like  'gainst  the  sky, 
Like  some  gaunt,  gigantic  sea-bird, 

Hovering  o'er  the  troubled  sea; 
While  the  billows,  round  its  basement, 

Dance  and  leap,  in  boisterous  glee  P 
Gome  and  seat  yourself  beside  me, 

While,  to  pass  an  idle  hour, 
I  relate  the  mournful  legend 

Told  about  the  "  Maiden  Tower." 

In  the  time  when  bold  Crusaders, 

Burning  with  a  zeal  misplaced, 
FlockM  in  eager  thousands  eastward, 

Faynim  lands  and  hordes  to  waste ; 
'Neath  a  sacred  standard  marshall'd, 

Bushing,  in  "  hot  haste,"  to  prove, 
By  a  war  of  ruth  and  rapine, 

That  they  served  a  God  of  love,— 
Facing  o'er  yon  beach  together, 

Moved  a  knight  and  maiden  fair; 
Badiant  in  her  youthful  beauty, 

With  dark  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair ; 
But  the  tears  upon  her  eyelids 

Glisten'd  in  the  moon's  soft  rays, 
As  the  dark,  proud  face  beside  her 

Bent  to  meet  her  upturn'd  gaze ; 
While  in  broken  tones  she  murmur'd, 

Nestling  closer  to  his  side, — 
"  Oh  !  my  Tascar,  something  whispers 

That  I  ne'er  shall  be  your  bride; 
And,  e'en  now,  thy  soothing  accents 

Strike  my  sad  heart  like  a  knell, 
That  these  words,  in  anguish  spoken, 

Are,  in  sooth,  our  last  farewell." 
"  Nay,  my  Eva,"  smiled  her  lover, 

"  Let  me  dry  those  foolish  team; 
Trust  me,  sweet,  our  separation 

Shall  but  be  for  two  short  yean ; 
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Surely,  to  a  lore  like  ours, 

Months  of  absence  matter  not. 
And,  this  righteous  war  being  ended* 

Often,  on  this  very  spot, 
Ou  her  Ta  scar's  strong  arm  leaning. 

Shall  a  fair  and  happy  bride 
Whisper  how  in  tears  she  waited 

For  his  coming  o'er  the  tide. 
Know'st  thon  not  that,  ere  I  met  thee, 

I  had  row*d  a  solemn  tow, 
To  redeem  the  sacred  city  ? 

And  I  may  not  break  it  now. 
Were  it  not  foul  scorn,  dear  maiden. 

When  onr  bold  Crusaders  join. 
If  the  trumpet  tongue  of  Rumour 

Told  how  Tascar,  by  the  Boyne, 
Pass'd  his  time  in  dalliance  idle, 

Fetter'd  by  a  small  white  hand. 
While  his  manlier  comrades  gathered 

Laurels  in  the  Holy  LandP  " 


Smiling  through  her  tears,  the  maiden 

Raised  her  dark  eyes  to  his  face. 
While  the  glow  upon  her  features 

Bent  a  new  and  richer  grace : 
"  I  would  rather  mourn  thee,  fallen 

By  the  hand  of  Paynim  foe. 
Slander's  voice  must  never  reach  thee ; 

Tascar,  love,  I  bid  thee  go. 
When  beneath  the  holy  standard. 

In  the  fiercest  of  the  fight, 
Eva's  ceaseless  prayers  to  Heaven 

May  protect  her  gallant  kuigbt" 


'•  Now,  my  Eva,"  said  her  lover, 

'*  Thon  hast  spoken  wisely,  well ; 
And  thy  gentle  benedictions 

Needs  most  shield  me  like  a  spell. 
Till  this  holy  strife  is  crtwr. 

And  the  sacred  burial  place 
Br  our  swords  for  ever  wrested 

From  the  hated  Paynim  race. 
Then  our  ship,  when  home  returning. 

Shall  display  a  banner  white. 
Of  our  victory  to  assure  thee. 

And  the  safety  of  thy  knight ; 
O'er  the  sunlit  waters  floating, 

To  thy  watchful  eyes  'twill  tftO, 
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Lotig  before  bis  voice  can  greet  thee, 

That  be  lives,  and  all  is  well ; 
Wbile  a  blood-red  banner  streaming 

Shall  a  different  tale  relate, 
How,  beneath  the  Paynim  sabres, 

Tascar  bravely  met  his  fate." 


Months  had  passed  since  that  sad  parting, 

And  Sir  Tascar's  promised  bride 
Daily,  vainly,  for  his  coming, 

Scann'd,  with  tearful  eyes,  the  tide, 
Till,  grown  sick  of  idle  longing, 

To  beguile  the  weary  hours, 
Had,  this  gaunt,  ungraceful  castle 

With  its  battlemented  towers, 
Built,  a  watch-tower  by  the  seaside, 

Where,  in  solitude,  she  kept 
O'er  the  waves  her  prayerful  vigils, 

While  the  world  around  her  slept. 


And,  at  length,  the  warfare  ended, 

Light  of  heart  and  flush'd  with  fame, 
Gallant  Tascar  hastened  homewards, 

His  fair  Eva's  hand  to  claim, 
O'er  the  sunlit  waste  of  waters, 

Sailing  gaily  to  his  bride, 
Darkly  'gainst  the  far  horizon, 

First  the  stately  tower  espy'd, 
With  its  battlemented  turrets, 

Frowning  o'er  the  sea  below, 
And  he  deem'd  it  meant  defiance 

From  some  false  invading  foe ; 
Trembling  for  his  darliug's  safety, 

Madly  drove  his  ship  full  sail, 
With  wild  shouts  of  war  and  vengeance, 

Flung  the  red  flag  to  the  gale, — 
All  unmindful  of  his  compact, 

And  the  tale  that  flag  should  tell 
To  the  patient,  waiting  maiden, 

Who  had  loved  so  long  and  well. 


She,  poor  girl !  had  watch'd  that  morning, 

From  her  turret  with  delight, 
As  the  vessel  rose  before  her, 

Like  a  tiny  speck  of  white, 
But  her  cheek  grew  white  with  horror, 

As  the  good  ship  onward  sped ; 
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From  tlie  mainmast,  slowly  floating, 

8tream'd  a  banner,  bloody  red. 
Then  her  brain  grew  tick  and  dizsy. 

And,  with  one  wild  shriek  of  woe* 
From  the  turret*,  headlong  falling, 

Dash'd  upon  the  beach  below. 
As  the  ressel  near'd  the  harbour, 

And  her  last  expiring  wail 
Pierced  the  frensy'd  ear  of  Taecar, 

Blanch'd  his  brons'd  cheek  deadly  ***** 
Torn'd  his  gay  young  heart  to  ashes. 

As  the  cold,  nnpttying  tide. 
Close  beside  the  angnish'd  low, 

Dash'd  his  pale  and  mangled  bride. 

Pillow'd  on  her  shining  tresses. 

Lay  the  small  and  graceful  head ; 
But  the  sweet  lips  now  were  pallid. 

And  the  gentle  soul  had  fled. 
On  the  white  and  perfect  features, 

No  rude  scum  had  left  their  trace, 
Er en  the  cruel  rock  a  had  spared  them, 

Loath  to  mar  so  fair  a  face ; 
But  the  trailing  seaweeds  mingled 

With  the  wary  golden  sheen 
Of  the  bright  hair,  darkly  failing 

0*er  the  crushM  form  like  a  screen,— 
O'er  the  white  and  mangled  shoulders, 

And  the  l*rc  and  bleeding  arm, 
O'er  the  young  heart,  still  for  erer, 

Late  so  ho|>erul  and  so  warm. 

• 

Once  again,  'neath  sacred  standard, 

In  the  fiercest  of  the  fight. 
Vainly  seeking  for  oblirion, 

Might  be  found  the  hapless  knight, — 
Till  some  friendly  Paynim  sabre 

Pierced  hi*  ever-aching  breast, 
Freed  his  *orrow~burthen'd  spirit, 

Gutc  him  happiness  and  rest. 

R.  8oott. 
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Although  we  have  reached  a  period 
of  the  year  when  the  amusements 
more  specially  adapted  for  summer 
must  tend  to  diminish  the  patron- 
age accorded  to  purely  theatrical 
entertainments,  the  latter  are  still 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  continued  run  of 
numerous  "legitimate,"  domestic, 
and  spectacular  pieces,  which  with 
the  various  kinds  of  opera,  and  the 
French  plays,  would  seem  sufficient 
to  provide  for  ail  the  diversities  of 
taste  that  can  possibly  exist  among 
even  the  vast  body  of  London 
playgoers. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a 
theatrical  event  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  visit  to  England  of 
the  eminent  Italian  tragedian, 
Signor  Tommaso  Salvini.  A  few 
months  ago  his  name  was  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  British 
public;  it  is  now,  as  the  phrase 
goes, "  in  everybody's  mouth. "  He 
came  amongst  us  heralded  by  such 
glowing  reports  of  supreme  excel- 
lence, that  the  more  cautious,  taking 
into  consideration  the  perfection 
which  the  diplomacy  of  advertising 
has  attained,  might  well  have  been 
excused    some    apprehensions    of 

Eossible  disappointment.  He  soon, 
owever,  proved  the  groundless- 
ness of  such  fears.  That  he  is 
really  a  great  actor  none  who  have 
witnessed  any  of  his  performances 
can  doubt,  but  the  degree  or  nature 
of  his  greatness  still  remains  a 
question  for  critics  to  dispute  over. 
As  yet  his  genius  has  been  mainly 
tested  by  his  performance  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Othello,"  and  it  is 
accordingly  by  that  embodiment 
that   we    shall    in    this    instance 


attempt  to  judge  him.  At  starting, 
however,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
avoid  the  natural  tendency  to  be 
biassed  by  preconceived  notions* 
and  individual  partialities.  There 
are  many  persons  so  illogical  as  to 
be  resolutely  blind  to  merits  which 
may  exist  in  that  which,  as  a 
whole,  does  not  commend  itself  to 
their  taste,  and  who  would  pro- 
nounce an  adverse  and  sweeping 
verdict  upon  Irving's  "  Hamlet,"  or 
Saivini's  "Othello,"  not  because 
they  can  prove  any  great  defects  in 
those  impersonations,  but  because 
the  actors'  conception  of  the  cha- 
racters differs  from  their  own. 
"  We  cannot  call  it  good,"  they  will 
say, "  because  it  does  not  come  up 
to  our  idea  of  what  Hamlet  or 
Othello  should  be ;  it  errs  against 
such  and  such  a  rule,  and  departs 
outrageously  and  unwarrantably 
from  this  or  that  tradition."  A 
clear  and  impartial  judgment  can 
only  be  formed  by  adhering  to  that 
independent  point  of  view  frotn 
which  we  are  ready  to  detect  "  good 
in  everything,"  whatever  the  nature 
or  surroundings  of  that  goodness 
may  be. 

Signor  Saivini's  conception  of 
the  character  of  Othello  is  distinct 
and  intelligible  enough.  He 
makes  him  a  blunt,  brusque 
soldier,  who,  beneath  this  ex- 
terior, conceals  not  only  many 
noble  and  generous  qualities,  but 
also  much  of  that  latent  ferocity 
which  marks  his  African  descent. 
He  is  one  capable  of — 

"  Deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both," 

and,  long  before  the  climax,  we  are 
afforded    glimpses    of  the  terrible 
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sleeping  volcano,  which  circum- 
stances may  awaken  into  destruc- 
tive fury.  He  exhibits  less  of  the 
poetic  or  romantic  element  in  the 
character  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  see— indeed,  it  is  the  absence  of 
this  element  that  some  consider 
the  great  fault  of  the  interpretation. 
There  is  little  of  the  spirit  or  de- 
meanour of  a  Romeo  in  Salvini's 
Moor.  He  is  a  husband  whose 
affection  is  deep  and  ardent,  but 
not  lover-like  or  over-demonstra- 
tive ;  perhaps  the  intention  here  is 
to  leave  our  imagination  to  estimate 
his  love  as  being  the  deeper,  be- 
cause less  outwardly  shown.  He 
assumes  no  picturesque  or  stately 
attitudes — none  of  the  artificial  ele- 
gance of  the  operatic  hero—some 
degree  of  which  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  expected  in  a 
countryman  of  Mario,  performing 
on  a  stage  so  closely  associated 
with  lyric  idealism.  SalvinPs 
whole  interpretation  is  strikingly 
realistic.  Some  of  his  familiar  ges- 
tures are  decided  and  daring  viola- 
tions of  the  conventional  stage 
business  which  is  generally  hi  Id 
appropriate  to,  or  permissible  in, 
the  legitimate  drama  ;  when,  fur  in- 
stance, Othello,  after  taking  leave  of 
Desdemona,  stand*  regarding  her  re- 
treating figure  with  a  smile  of  uffec- 
tion.  and  at  the  same  time  thrusts 
his  hands  carelessly  in  his  pockets, 
the  whole  /*>*#,  dress,  and  appearance 
combine  to  make  him  look  very 
much  like  a  jovial,  but  not  particu- 
larly romantic,  Zoi.ave  officer  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv.  We  can- 
not  at  first  reconcile  ourselves 
to  accept  such  a  fieeand-easy 
demeanour  as  at  all  appropriate  in 
a  drama  of  which  the  incidents 
are  tragic,  and  the  scene  and 
age  remottly  laid.  Hut  very  little 
reflection  will  show  how  much 
this  opinion  is  owing  to  custom 
i  prejudice.  Reason  must  assure 
that  men  in  real  life  were  never 
labit  of  studying  the  dignities 


of  look  and  attitude  in  moments 
of  emotion,  and  that  in  whatever 
age  and  country  pockets  were  worn, 
the  wearers  must  inevitably  have 
acquired  the  convenient  and  natural 
habit  of  retting  their  hands  in  them. 
Salvini's  mode  of  proceeding,  there- 
fore, can  be  defended  upon  the 
best  grounds,  namely,  that  if  there 
ever  were  actually  such  an  Othello* 
as  he  represents,  he  would  certainly 
have  thus  acted. 

8ome  have  accused  the  Italian 
tragedian  of  a  strong  and  almost 
repulsive  realism,  and  in  some  situ- 
ations we  are  inclined  to  agree 
that  he  goes  somewhat  too  far  in 
this  direction  ;  for  instance,  in  his 
demand  of  the  "ocular  proof** 
from  the  insidious  I  ago,  he  not 
only  seizes  him  by  the  throat  and 
hurls  him  to  the  ground,  but  pulls 
his  hair,  and,  when  he  is  prostrate, 
scarcely  refrains  from  the  act  of 
kicking  him— a  gesture  certainly 
too  violent  and  unseemly,  and  in- 
dicative that  the  savage*  nature  of 
the  African  has  not  been  even 
slightly  tempered  with  the  urban- 
ity of  the  Italian.  These  symp- 
toms of  an  ungovernable  temper 
are.  however,  perfectly  in  accord 
wiilj  Salvini's  theory  of  the  character 
as  Eastern.  Moorish,  and  more  than 
half  uncivilized. 

Another  case  in  which  the  real- 
ism is  most  intense  and  impressive 
is  the  bedroom  scene.  Othello's 
fierce  accusations  of  Desdemona, 
and  her  passionate  disclaimers  and 
entreaties  in  reply,  grow  so  fast 
and  furious,  that*  their  resemble 
not  the  set  dialogue  of  tragedy — 
each  speaking  alternately — but  the 
voices  blend  in  all  the  clangour 
and  confusion  of  a  real  deadly 
quarrel  The  fearful  shriek  of 
Uesdcmona.  in  the  struggle  of 
being  *eized  and  borne  away  to 
her  doom,  is  indeed  startling 
enough  to  fright  the  most  hardened 
critic  from  his  propriety.  We  know 
of  nothing  comparable  to  it,  exeept 
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the  cry  of  horror  uttered  by  Mathias 
in  the" Bells/'  on  recognizing  the 
features  of  the  murdered  Jew. 
Othello's  deed  itself  is  not  seen, 
bat  what  is  left  to  the  imagination 
is  infinitely  more  impressive  than 
any  visible  murder.  A  similar  in- 
stance of  harrowing  the  soul  by 
mere  suggestion  is  the  dream  scene 
in  the  "  Bells  n  just  referred  to,  in 
nhich  the  murder  is  rehearsed,  but 
not  visibly  witnessed.  The  reverse 
method  is  pursued  in  Salvini's  ren- 
dering of  Othello's  mode,  which  is 
effected,  not  by  stabbing,  but  by 
cutting  his  throat  with  a  most 
formidable  curved  dagger,  as  he 
stands  directly  facing  the  audi- 
ence !—  an  action  we  cannot  but 
decry  as  a  piece  of  coarse  and  re- 
volting "  sensation,"  whose  only 
result  must  be  to  shock  the  mind. 
It  may  be  argued  that  all  such 
simulated  horrors  are  directly  in- 
tended to  shock  the  mind,  and  that, 
if  the  perfection  of  art  is  closely  to 
imitate  nature,  murder,  if  permitted 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage  at  all, 
should  bear  as  close  a  resemblance 
as  possible  to  the  real  crime.  But 
there  is  a  limit,  distinctly  to  be 
appreciated,  though  difficult  to  lay 
down,  to  which  realism  should  be 
confined,  and  the  imagination  cease 
to  be  appalled  through  the  double 
medium  of  eye  and  ear  at  once. 

In  the  present  Drury  Lane 
"Othello"  we  see  a  grand  Shake- 
spearean play  presented  in  a  man- 
ner that  entirely  subordinates  scen- 
ery to  acting.  This  fact  is  gratify- 
ing when  we  consider  how  often  the 
name  of  "legitimate  revival"  has 
been  made  the  excuse  for  intrusive 
spectacle  and  prolonged  musical, 
scenical,  and  terpsichorean  effects, 
of  which  we  could  only  say,  **  All 
this  is  magnificent ;  but  it  is  not 
Shakespeare/'  Of  course,  literally, 
the  more  limited  the  scenic  appli- 
ances, the  nearer  does  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  approach  to  its 
original  style  of  presentment.    It 


is  remarkable  how  custom  can 
enable  us  either  to  require  or  to  dis- 
pense with  such  highly-seasoned 
accessories  to  our  dramatic  fare. 
We  have  witnessed — and  that  re- 
cently —  amateur  and  provincial 
performances  of  Shakespeare  at 
which  all  the  stage  resources  were 
so  confined  in  extent  that  the  play? 
were  reduced  to  little  more  than 
costume  recitations.  At  first,  and 
whenever  the  acting  was  not  power- 
ful enough  to  draw  attention  from 
its  surroundings,  the  incongruities 
thus  involved  became  painfully  or 
ludicrously  apparent;  but  whenever 
it  rose  to  a  sufficient  lifelike  im- 
pressiveness  to  work  upon  their 
feelings,  the  audience  soon  forgot 
the  trivial  fact  that  the  Moor  had 
only  a  pair  of  plain  folding-doors 
behind  him,  instead  of  "  a  Council 
Chamber,"  •*  a  Street  in  Venice." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  main  body 
of  playgoers  have  by  degrees  be- 
come so  thoroughly  "  educated  up 
to"  a  knowledge  of  "mounting" 
plays,  that,  whenever  scenic  em- 
bellishments arc  employed,  they 
demand  that  these  should  be  the 
best  of  their  kind,  and  in  the  case 
of  so  large  and  conspicuous  an 
arena  as  that  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
spectators  become  proportionately 
exacting.  In  Salvini's  "  Othello," 
there  is  certainly  no  scenery  par- 
ticularly striking  or  picturesque. 
Even  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Doge  presents  by  no  means  a  spec- 
tacle of  impressive  grandeur,  and 
the  palatial  interiors  do  not  err  at 
all  on  the  side  of  undue  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  costumes,  though  rich  and 
elegant,  and  in  general  chrono- 
logically correct,  are  not  harmo- 
niously varied  and  contrasted. 
There  seems  an  undue  prepon- 
derance of  red ;  perhaps  this  has 
been  thought  appropriate  to  a  drama 
whose  chief  actors  are  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  ;  but  this  can  be 
scarcely  an  excuse  for  the  scarlet 
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robe  of  Emilia,  and  the  absence  of 
blues,  greens,  and  neutral  tints  in 
the  dresses  of  Iago  and  others. 
Othello  himself  changes  his  attire 
several  times  ;  the  first  costume  in 
which  he  appears  —  the  purely 
Moorish — is  the  most  graceful,  and 
that  he  wears  in  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  the  least  so.  The  latter  is 
incongruous!/  if  not  ludicrously 
suggestive  of  the  modern  Zouave 
uniform,  or  a  highly  ornamented 
Knickerbocker  suit  It  is  '*  loud  " 
and  gaudy  without  being  rich  or 
magnificent,  and  imparts  by  no 
means  a  graceful  aspect  to  the 
figure.  The  species  of  dressing- 
gown  in  which  Othello  appears  in 
the  last  act  is  also  extremely  ugly 
in  colour.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  authority  consulted  for 
these  costumes,  we  are  assured  that 
it  could  have  given  warrant  for 
other*  no  less  historically  correct, 
while  far  more  pleating  to  the  eye. 
The  dresses  of  the  ladies,  though 
graceful  enough  in  themselves,  pre- 
sent  an  incongruity  often  seen  in 
pieces  otherwise  carefully  costumed 
— vu ,  that  they  belong  rather  to 
the  nineteenth  century  than  the 
period  of  the  drama  represented. 
Desdemona  and  Kmilia  would  look 
more  at  home  in  a  modern  drawing* 
room  than  in  a  Venetian  palace  or 
a  castle  in  Cyprus  three  centuries 
back.  All  these,  it  may  be  said, 
are  minor  and  unimportant  par- 
ticular*, but  now  •  a  -  days  such 
apparent  trifles  tell  for  much  in 
the  sum  total  of  effects  by  which 
a  drama  is  estimated. 

Considering  the  average  quality 
of  the  theatrical  companies  em- 
ployed to  support  '*  star  '  actors 
during  their  triumphant  Mights,  that 
of  Siguor  Sal vini  may  be  pro- 
nounced singularly  efficient  The 
Iago  of  Signor  Carbon  i  is  a  suffi- 
ciently nolished  and  insinuating 
villain,  though  rather  more  viva- 
cious and  volatile  iu  manner  than 
the  lagos  to  which  we  are  accus- 


tomed. Signora  Giavanoglio's  Des- 
demona  is  throughout  a  most  credit- 
able impersonation,  and  at  times 
rises  to  deep  pathos  and  tragic 
power.  The  same  praise  can 
scarcely  be  awarded  to  the  |>cr- 
formance  of  Signora  E.  Hoffman, 
who  seems  to  lack  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  successful  Emilia. 
In  the  last  scene,  however,  the  ex- 
citement of  passion,  distress,  and 
indignation,  as  she  gives  the  alarm 
after  the  murder  of  Desdemona, 
is  finely  rendered. 

The  drunken  scene,  in  which 
Boderigo  (Signor  Fabri)  has  his 
chief  opportunity,  hardly  appears 
to  be  sufficiently  pronounced  for 
English  notions  of  stage  inebriety, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
performer  being  the  native  of  a  land 
where  intoxication  in  an  aggravated 
form  in,  happily,  a  leas  familiar 
spectacle  than  here.  Indeed,  the 
style  of  acting  throughout  the  drama 
is  essentially  un-English,  and  this 
(act  presents  an  important  consider- 
ation. The  play  is  one  of  Shake- 
speare's, well  known  to  us  all,4mt 
it  is  in  this  case  an  Italian  tragedy, 
played  in  Italian,  and  by  Italians. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
although  in  so  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
other  lands,  the  characters  (as  gen- 
erally presented  to  us)  are  virtually 
English,  and  we  are  led  insensibly 
to  judge  them  by  an  English  stand- 
ard. Whatever  may  seem  to  us 
strange  and  foreign  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Salvini*s  company  may, 
therefore,  for  that  very  reason, 
approach  all  the  nearer  to  the  origi- 
nals of  the  characters  represented. 
Their  variety  of  gesture  and  volu- 
bility of  speech  are  natural  charac- 
teristics of  a  Southern  race,  and 
modern  Italian  performers  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  realise  with 
greater  ease  and  completeness  than 
artists  of  our  own  land,  those  mi- 
nuter phases  of  character  and  man- 
ner which   marked   the  Venetian 
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nobles,  senators,  and  soldiers  of  the 
period  referred  to.  Thus,  in  what 
we  may  call  local  or  national  colour- 
ing the  Drury  Lane  revival  of 
"  Othello  "  has  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  an  English  representation. 
But  the  fact  of  the  tragedy  being 
played  in  Italian  is  at  the  same  time 
a  drawback,  as  it  prevents  the  gen- 
eral public  from  having  that  full 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
subtler  points  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  closely  following  each 
word  and  sentence  of  the  dialogue. 
To  do  this  of  course  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Italian, which 
is  likely  to  be  possessed  by  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  vast  audiences 
that  fill  Drury  Lane.  Italian  and 
English  versions  of  the  text  are, 
however,  provided,  and  in  any  case 
the  main  points  of  the  drama  are 
so  universally  known  that  there  are 
few  likely  to  miss  them.  The  ordi- 
nary stage  version  of  the  piece  is 
followed  in  the  translation,  and  the 
time  occupied  is  about  three  hours, 
despite  the  considerable  excision  of 
dialogue,  scenes,  and  characters 
which  is  made  in  that  version,  and 
the  fact  that  the  intervals  between 
the  acts  are  by  no  means  long. 

That  Salvini  is  a  great  artist,  who 
fully  deserves  the  honours  he  is 
obtaining  at  our  hands,  will,  we 
think,  be  the  verdict  of  the  majority, 
and,  without  denying  some  defects, 
we  think  that  the  present  mode  of 
producing  "  Othello  "  can  give  more 
than  one  valuable  lesson  to  our  own 
histrionic  artists.  We  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  Signor 
Salvini  in  other  popular  characters. 
With  no  wish  to  "  discourage  native 
talent,1'  we  cannot  but  imagine  that 
the  production  of  "  Macbeth,"  with 
Salvini  and  Ristori  in  the  leading 
parts,  supported  by  one  of  those 
trained  French  companies  which  can 
make  even  trifling  parts  important 
by  perfection  of  rendering,  would 
ensure  to  lovers  of  the  drama  an 
intellectual  treat  which  is  now  very 


rarely  to  be  obtained  at  any  of  our 
theatres. 

The  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
birth  was  celebrated  this  year  by  a 
morning  performance  of  his — "  As 
You  Like  It"— at  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre. The  laudable  object  of  this 
entertainment,  and  the  fact  that  the 
services  of  the  professionals  en- 
gaged were  gratuitously  given,  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  disarm  cri- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  performance  itself,  but  happily 
that  quality  was  so  excellent,  that 
criticism's  most  impartial  and  out- 
spoken opinion  could  not  but  be  a 
favourable  one.  This  was  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  on  which  we 
may  see  the  legitimate  drama 
thoroughly  well  supported,  not  only 
in  the  leading  but  in  the  subordi- 
nate parts — of  a  cast  comprising 
eminent  members  of  various  Lon- 
don companies.  The  most  notable 
feature  was  the  return  to  the  stage 
of  Miss  Helen  Faucit  (Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Martin),  who  again  favoured 
the  playgoing  world  with  her  well- 
known  impersonation  of  Rosalind. 
The  fact  need  not  be  disguised  that 
this  lady  has  now  to  contend  with 
personal  disqualifications  for  the 
full  realization  of  so  youthful  a  part ; 
and  at  first,  indeed,  she  seemed 
scarcely  equal  to  the  arduous  task 
she  had  so  generously  imposed  upon 
herself.  But,  as  the  play  proceeded, 
she  rose  with  the  occasion,  infused 
spirit  and  life  into  the  performance, 
and,  especially  in  the  a  Ganymede  " 
scenes,  proved  that  she  still  pos- 
sessed much  of  that  consummate 
power  which  has  so  often  charmed 
the  playgoers  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion. In  all  the  "  business  "  of  the 
part  there  was  a  degree  of  finish, 
and  natural  ease  and  grace,  only 
communicated  by  long  practice  and 
severe  study — that  perfection  of  art 
by  which  at  last  art  is  completely 
concealed.  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam, 
another  old  favourite,  also  reap- 
peared as  Audrey,   and  displayed 
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that  intelligent  appreciation  b? 
which  she  U  able  to  make  so  much 
of  that  eccentric  character.  Miss 
Henrietta  Hodson,  whose  admirable 
manner  of  enacting  Ariel  we  re- 
member with  pleasure,  again  proved 
her  Shakesperean  efficiency  bj  a 
telling  representation  of  the  lively 
Celia.  Mr.  Charles  Warner  was 
an  able  Orlando,  and  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale, as  Adam,  had  an  old  man's 
part  for  which  no  actor  is  more 
thoroughly  adapted. 

The  melancholy  of  Jacques  was 
forcibly  impressed  upon  us  by 
Mr.  Creswick,  with  whom,  however, 
rather  too  much  of  the  u  heavy" 
and  legitimate  manner  still  lingered. 
"We  could  not  help  being  forcibly 
struck  by  the  outrt "  make-up  "  of  the 
reigning  Duke,  who,  by  the  exagge- 
rated dimensions  of  hi*  robe,  coronet, 
and  ornamentations,  suggested  far 
more  a  burlesque  king  than  a  high- 
comedy  prince.  The  part  of  Touch- 
stone was  to  have  beeu  takeu  by 
Mr.  Compton,  failing  whom,  it  was 
enacted  by  Mr.  Kighton,  with  con- 
siderable dry  humour.  Mr.  Lionel 
Brough  displayed  his  ability  as  the 
old  shepherd;  Corin,  Silvius,  and 
Phebe  were  also  amdirably  repre- 
sented. The  well-known  voice  of 
that  unchangeable  veteran  Mr. 
Buckstone  was  instantly  recognised 
when  the  "  Swain  "  William  began 
to  speak,  and  his  answer  to  Touch- 
stone's inquiry  concerning  his  age, 
"  Five-and-twenty,  sir,"  raised  a 
chorus  of  laughter — a  new  point, 
but  one  doubtless  premeditated. 
In  order  to  make  the  performance 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  part  of 
Charles  tho  \\  restler  was  appro- 
priatelv  taken  by  the  pantomimic 
arti*t,  Mr.  H.  Payne.  The  valuable 
sen  ices  of  Mr.  George  Perren  were 
secured  for  the  musical  Amiens,  and 
the  choral  tongs  of  "  What  shall 
he  have  ?  "  and  *'  Foresters  sound," 
were  performed  by  members  of  the 
Italiau  Operatic  Chorus.     As  ap- 


propriate to  the  occasion,  the  ori- 
ginal epilogue  (the  points  of  which 
must  be  wholly  lost  on  modern 
audiences)  was  spoken  by  Miss 
Faucit,  to  whom  fell  the  chief 
honours  of  the  occasion. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  house, 
and  the  frequent  applause,  showed 
that  the  "  immortal  bard*'  has  still 
his  legion  of  ardent  appreciators, 
and,  as  a  more  immediately  sub- 
stantial advantage,  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  £300  towards  the  sum 
wbicn  is  to  be  devoted  to  establish  a 
theatre,  a  museum,  and  a  school  for 
actorsat  Stratford-upon-Avon.  With 
the  motive  and  spirit  of  this  enter- 
prise we  cordially  agree;  but  we 
also  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
>rogramine  of  it  is  not  in  all  pointe 
,  udicious.  That  some  worthy  and 
'  asting  memorial  of  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  should  be  inaugurated  at 
8t  rat  ford,  is  what  all  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Briton  must  combine  in 
desiring.  A  museum  and  a  statue 
would  be  additional  attractions  to 
those  which  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place already  possesses.  But,  while 
all  the  associations  of  the  poet's 
early  and  retired  life  are  inseparably 
couuected  with  the  Warwickshire 
village,  London  was  the  scene  of 
his  own  theatrical  triumphs,  and 
there  only  can  hit  memory  be  kept 
green  by  an  adequate  display  of 
his  works.  The  establishment  of  a 
theatre,  or  the  engagement  of  some 
theatre  already  exulting,  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  representing 
the  legitimate  drama,  and  associated 
with  a  dramatic  school,  in  which 
acting  could  be  systematically  cul- 
tivated as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is 
an  enterprise  which,  whether  sup- 
ported by  State  or  private  aid, 
would  not  fail  to  receive  at  the 
bauds  of  the  public  such  encourage- 
ment as  would  ensure  its  efficacy 
for  producing  the  results  so  much 
desired. 
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THE   TREASURE. 

TeAWSLATID   FROM  TBI  FRINCH  OF  M.    EmILB  SOCVXSTRE. 

By  Ricetabd  Bevebley. 


A  toxtho  girl  and  an  old  man  were 
seated  in  a  little  garret-room,  the 
fiunitare  of  which,  though  more 
than,  modest,  was  kept  with  care, 
and  gave  evidence  of  an  indigence 
that  had  not  lost  heart.  Order, 
taste,  and  neatness,  shed  a  kind  of 
elegance  on  the  poor  interior. 
Everything  was  in  its  place;  the 
floor  was  carefully  washed;  the 
faded  hangings  were  spotlessly 
dean;  and  the  window  was  fur- 
nished with  small  curtains  of  coarse 
muslin,  on  which  numerous  darns 
formed  a  sort  of  embroidery ;  while 
some  common  flower-pots  adorned 
the  outer  sill,  and,  the  window 
being  half-opeo,  scented  the  room 
with  their  pleasant  odours. 

It  was  near  sundown.  A  purple 
radiance  lit  up  the  humble  dwelling; 
resting  on  the  young  girl's  pleasing 
countenance  and  on  the  old  man's 
Silver  hair.  He  was  leaning  back 
in  a  rush-bottomed  arm-chair,  that 
an  industrious  solicitude  had  fitted 
Up  with  tow -stuffed  cushions, 
covered  with  a  patchwork  of  calico- 
print  An  old  footwarmer,  turned 
into  a  footstool,  supported  his  mu- 
tilated feet,  and  his  only  remaining 
arm  rested  on  a  small  round  table, 
on  which  a  meerschaum  pipe  was 
to  be  seen,  and  a  tobacco-pouch 
embroidered  with  coloured  beads. 
The  old  soldier  had  one  of  those 
hardy  and  furrowed  faces  in  which 
roughness  is  tempered  by  frankness. 
A  grey  moustache  concealed  the 
half-smile  that  kept  his  lips  apart, 
while  he  gassed,  as  it  were  un- 
consciously, at  the  girl.  She  seemed 


to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age* 
Her  complexion  was  dark;  her 
features  kindly  and  yet  lively,  be- 
traying her  emotions  by  sudden 
and  rapid  expression.  Her  whole 
countenance  resembled  in  its  open- 
ness one  of  those  beautiful  pieces 
of  water  that  let  everything  they 
contain  be  seen  to  the  very  bottom. 

She  had  a  newspaper  in  her  hand, 
and  was  reading  to  the  old  pen- 
sioner; suddenly  she  stopped  and 
listened. 

«•  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

" Nothing !"  answered  the  girl, 
on  whose  face  disappointment  was 
visible. 

"You  thought  you  heard 
Charles ?"  said  die  soldier. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  reader, 
slightly  blushing ;  •'  his  day's  work 
must  be  finished,  and  it  is  the  time 
when  he  comes  in." 

"  When  he  doet  come,"  added 
Vincent,  with  a  tone  of  displeasure. 

Susannah  opened  her  lips  to  de- 
fend her  cousin  ;  but  her  judgment, 
doubtless,  protested  against  that 
intention,  for  she  checked  herself, 
as  if  at  a  loss,  and  then  fell 
a- dreaming. 

The  pensioner  passed  his  only 
remaining  hand  over  his  moustache, 
and  began  to  twist  it  impatiently. 
This  was  his  regular  movement 
whenever  he  was  displeased. 

"  Our  recruit  beats  a  bad  march," 
he  began  again  at  last ;  "he  comes 
home  sullen ;  he  neglects  his  work 
to  frequent  the  tavern  and  run  after 
merry-makings  ;  and  all  that  will  be 
a  bad  ending  for  him  and  us/' 
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"  Don't  say  that,  uncle ;  you 
wouM  bring  ill-luck  on  him,"  said 
the  girl,  as  if  feeling  hurt  '•  It 
will  soon  blow  by,  I  hope.  For 
some  time  cousin  has  got  notions 
into  his  head.  He  has  lost  heart 
for  his  work/* 

"And  why  thai?" 

"  Because  he  has  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  it  He  believes  all  the 
efforts  of  the  workman  are  useless 
for  his  future,  and  maintains  that  it 
is  best  to  live  from  day  to  day  with- 
out foresight  or  hope.*' 

44  Ah !  that's  his  system,  is  it  ?" 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  frown; 
44  well,  he  has  not  the  honour  of 
having  invented  it  We  had 
reaaoners  in  the  regiment,  who 
exempted  themselves  from  setting 
out  under  pretext  thai  the  way  was 
too  long,  and  lagged  behind  in  the 
depots  while  their  companies  were 
marching  into  Madrid,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  Your  oousin  does  not 
know,  you  see,  thai  by  merely  set- 
ting one  foot  before  the  other  the 
shortest  legs  msy  travel  to  Rome." 

"  Ah !  if  you  could  get  him  to 
understand  that,"  said  Susannah, 
with  anxious  eagerness.  "  I  have 
tried  to  convert  him  by  counting 
what  a  good  binder  like  him  might 
save ;  but  when  I  reach  the  suss, 
he  shrugs  his  shoulder,  and  says 
thai  women  don't  understand  any- 
thing about  arithmetic." 

"  And  then  you,  you  give  up  all 
hope,  poor  girl/' continued  Vinoeni, 
with  a  pitying  smile.  M  I  see, 
now,  why  your  eyes  are  so  often 
red " 

M  Uncle.  I  assure  you " 

-i  What  it  is  thai  makes  you  forest 
to  water  the  carnations,  and  why 
you  don't  king  any  mors  —  ?" 

•*  Unrls  *' 

Susannah,  in  confusion,  kept 
looking  down,  and  turning  up  ths 
corner  ef  the  newspaper.  Ths 
pensioner  laid  his  hand  on  her 
head. 

•'Come!    She  was  not  going  to 


think  that  I'm  scolding  her?**  he 
said,  with  kindly  gruffness  of  tone. 
M  Is  it  not  plain  why  you  are  in- 
terested in  Charles,  who  is  your 
cousin,  just  now,  and  will  one  day, 
I  hope " 

The  girl  made  a  movement 

'*  Well,  no.  Don't  let  us  speak 
any  more  of  that,"  said  the  pen- 
sioner, interrupting  himself.  '•  I 
always  forget  that  with  you  folks ; 
one  mustn't  know  what  one  does 
know.  Let  us  speak  no  more  about 
it,  I  say,  but  return  to  that  ne'er- 
do-well,  for  whom  you  have  a  friendly 
feeling — that's  the  proper  phrase, 
isn't  it  ? — and  who  has  quite  as 
much  for  you?" 

Susannah  shook  her  head. 

"  That  is,  he  once  had,"  she  said, 
'*  but  for  some  time  ....  if  you 
knew  how  cold  he  is,  and  how  list- 
less he  seems." 

M  Yes,"  answered  Vincent  nwss- 
inglv, *•  when  one  has  tasted  those 
loud  amusements,  household  plea- 
sures seem  insipid;  it's  lake  thin 
home-made  wine  after  brandy;  wo 
know  about  thai,  my  girl ;  many  of 
us  have  passed  through  that." 

**  But  they  have  got  over  it,"  re- 
marked Susannah,  "and  Charles 
may  get  over  it  too.  Perhaps  if  yom 
were  to  speak  to  him,  uncle—'* 

The  old  man  made  a  gesture  of 


"  Those  diseases  are  not  to  bo 
doctored  by  words,"  he  replied, 
"  but  by  deeds.  We  cannot  gat  a 
reasonable  man  at  a  moments 
notice  any  more  than  a  good  soldier. 
Your  cousin,  vou  see,  wants  the 
will,  because  he  has  no  end  in 
view ;  we  must  let  him  see  one,  to 
make  him  take  heart  again;  but 
it's  no  easy  business.  Ill  think 
about  it" 

**  It  is  he,  this  time,"  beoka  m 
ths  girt,  who  had  recognised  her 
cousin's  hurried  stop  en  the  stair. 

"Silence  in  the  ranks,  then!" 
said  the  pensioner;  "don't  let  as 
seem  as  if  ws  were  thinking  of 
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the  gentleman.     To  your  reading 
again! " 

Susannah  obeyed,  bat  the  tremb- 
ling of  her  voice  would  easily  have 
revealed  her  emotion  to  an  attentive 
observer.  While  her  eyes  followed 
die  printed  lines,  and  her  lips  me- 
chanically pronounced  the  words, 
her  ears  and  her  thoughts  were 
entirely  taken  np  with  her  cousin, 
who  had  opened  the  door,  and  laid 
Ids  cap  on  the  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Not  to  interrupt  the 
leading,  the  young  workman  gave 
no  salutation  to  either  his  uncle  or 
.his  cousin,  but,  going  up  to  the 
window,  leaned  against  it,  with  his 
arms  crossed.  Susannah  went  on 
without  knowing  what  she  was 
saying.  8he  was  at  that  mosaic  of 
detached  and  often  contradictory 
hems  of  information  grouped  under 
the  common  title  of  General  News. 
Charles  who  had  at  first  appeared 
to  be  absent,  at  last  paid  attention, 
as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself.     The 

K*  1,  after  several  notices  of  thefts, 
is,  and  accidents,  reached  the 
following  paragraph  :  —  "A  poor 
pedlar  of  Besancon  named  Pierre 
Xjefivre,  wishing  at  any  cost  to  make 
a  fortune,  conceived  the  idea  of 
setting  out  for  India,  which  he  had 
heard  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  gold 
and  diamonds,  fcfo  he  sold  all  the 
little  he  possessed,  went  to  Bordeaux, 
and  engaged  as  under  cook  in  an 
American  vessel.  Eighteen  years 
passed  away  without  any  more  word 
of  Pierre  Lefevre.  Now,  however, 
his  relatives  have  at  length  received 
a  letter,  saying  he  will  be  home 
shortly,  and  telling  them  that  the 
ex-pedlar,  after  inexpressible  fatigues 
ana  unheard-of  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune,  arrives  in  France  with  one 
eye  only  and  one  ami,  but  possessed 
of  a  fortune  which  is  estimated  at 
two  millions."  Charles,  who  had 
listened  to  the  paragraph  with  grow- 
ing  attention,  could  not  keep  from 
exclaiming,  "  Two  millions !  " 
"  That'll  do  to  buy  a  glass  eye 


and  an  artificial  arm,"  observed  the 
old  soldier,  ironically. 

•'  There's  good  luck  for  you !  " 
went  on  the  workman,  who  had  not 
heard  his  uncle's  reflection. 

"  Which  he  has  not  procured  on 
credit,"  added  the  pensioner. 

"  Eighteen  years  of  inexpressible 
fatigues!"  repeated  Susannah, dwell- 
ing  on  the  expressions  of  the  news- 
paper. 

"  What  does  it  matter,  when  there 
is  a  fortune  at  the  end  of  it  ?  "  an- 
swered Charles,  with  animation. 
"  The  hard  thing  is  not  to  under- 
take a  bad  road  or  endure  ill  weather 
in  order  to  get  at  good  quarters, 
but  it  is  marching  on  to  arrive  no- 
where." 

"  And  so,"  replied  the  girl,  look- 
ing up  timidly  at  her  cousin,  "  you 
envy  the  pedlar's  lot,  do  you  ?  You 
would  give  all  the  years  of  your 
youth,  one  of  your  eyes,  one  of 
your  hands " 

"  For  two  millions,"  broke  in 
Charles ;  "  to  be  sure  I  would.  You 
have  only  to  find  me  a  purchaser 
at  this  price,  Susannah,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  a  portion  for  pins." 

The  girl  turned  away  her  head 
without  replying.  Her  heart  was 
full,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye. 
Vincent  also  held  his  peace ;  but  he 
began  to  twist  his  moustache  mo- 
rosely. There  was  a  long  silence ; 
the  three  actors  in  the  scene  were 
internally  pursuing  each  their  own 
train  of  thought.  The  noise  of 
the  clock  striking  eight  startled 
Susannah  from  her  musing.  She 
got  up  quickly,  and  began  to  set 
the  supper.  It  was  sad  and  short; 
Charles,  who  had  spent  the  last 
third  of  the  day  at  the  tavern  with 
his  comrade,  was  not  disposed  to 
eat,  and  Susannah  hod  lost  her  ap- 
petite. Vincent  alone  did  honour 
to  the  frugal  meal ;  for  the  trials  of 
war  had  accustomed  him  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  the  stomach 
in  the  midst  of  all  emotions ;  but 
he  was  soon  satisfied,  and  went 
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back  to  hit  fluffed  arm-chair  near 
the  window.  After  having  made 
everything  tidy,  Susannah,  who  felt 
the  need  of  being  alone,  took  a 
light,  and,  kissing  her  uncle,  retired 
to  a  little  closet  that  she  occupied 
upstairs.  Vincent  and  the  youug 
workman  were  now  alone.  The 
latter  was  also  going  to  wish  his 
uncle  good  night,  when  the  old 
soldier  signed  to  htm  to  bolt  the 
door  and  come  near  him. 

"  I  hare  to  speak  to  you,**  he  said 
to  him,  seriously. 

Charles,  looking  for  reproaches, 
remained  standing  in  front  of  the 
old  man ;  but  he  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  sit  down. 

"  Have  you  well  considered  the 
words  you  uttered  a  little  while 
ago  ?  "  said  he,  fixing  his  eye  on 
his  nephew.  4*  Would  you  really 
be  capable  of  a  long  effort  to  arrive 
at  fortune  ?  " 

"Me!  can  you  doubt  it,  uncle ?  " 
replied  Charles,  surprised  at  the 
question. 

"So  you  would  consent  to  be 
patient,  to  keep  steady  at  work,  to 
change  your  habits  ?  " 

"  If  it  would  serve  any  purpose 

to  me But  why  ask  such  a 

question?" 

"  You  will  see  just  now,**  said  the 
pensioner,  as  he  opened  one  of  a 
little  chest  of  drawers,  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  put  away  the  news. 
papers  lent  him  by  one  of  the 
tenants. 

He  searched  some  time  among 
the  printed  sheets ;  took  one  of 
them,  opened  it,  and  showed  Charles 
an  article  marked  with  his  naiL 
The  young  workman  read  half 
aloud  :  *•  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  Spanish  Government 
in  regard  to  a  deposit  interred 
on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  would 
appear  that,  during  that  famous  re* 
treat,  a  company  belonging  to  the 
first  division,  and  which  was  charged 
with  the  protection  of  several  wag* 


gons,  was  cut  off  from  the  main 
army,  and  surrounded  by  such  a 
superior  force,  that  every  attempt 
at  resistance  was  impossible. 
The  officer  in  command,  seeing 
there  was  no  more  hope  of  pierc- 
ing his  way  through  the  enemy, 
took  advantage  of  the  night  to  get 
the  chests  interred  by  some  of  the 
soldiers  in  whom  he  had  roost  con- 
fidence ;  and  then,  sure  that  no  one 
would  find  them  out,  ordered  his 
little  band  to  disperse,  that  every 
one  might  seek  by  himself  to 
escape  through  the  enemy's  line. 
Some  did  succeed  in  gaining  the 
main  body ;  but  the  officer  and  the 
men  who  knew  the  place  where  the 
chests  had  been  buried  all  perished 
in  that  flight.  Now,  it  is  said  that 
the  chests  contained  the  money  of 
the  whole  corp$  darmh;  that  is,  a 
sum  of  about  three  million  francs.'* 
Charles  stopped,  and  looked  at  the 
pensioner,  his  eyes  beaming. 

"  May  you  have  been  one  of  this 
company  ?  **  he  cried. 

u  I  wa*,"  replied  Vincent 

44  You  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  deposit?*4 

44 1  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
captain  charged  with  the  under- 
taking, and  the  only  one  among 
them  who  escaped  the  balls  of  the 
enemy." 

44  Then  you  could  give  informa- 
tion to  aid  in  recovering  it  ?  "  asked 
Charles,  with  still  greater  animation. 

"All  the  more  easily  that  our 
captain  made  us  take  for  landmark 
the  position  of  two  hills  and  a 
rock ;  I  would  recognise  the  spot 
as  surely  as  the  place  of  the  bed  in 
this  room.** 

Charles  sprang  to  his  feet. 

44  But  then  your  fortune  is  made,** 
be  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 
44  Why  have  you  not  spoken  of  it  f 
The  French  Government  would 
have  accepted  all  your  proposals.'* 

44  Perhaps,"  said  Vincent,  "  but 
at  any  rate,  they  would  have  been 
useless.** 
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"How?" 

41  Spain  has  refused  the  authori- 
zation requested.    Bead  this." 

He  handed  the  young  workman 
a  second  newspaper,  which  indeed 
announced  that  the  petition  in 
regard  of  the  search  for  the  deposit 
of  the  French,  in  1812,  on  the 
banks    of    the   Douro,  had   been 

2'ected  by  the  Government  at 
tdrid. 

"  But  what  need  of  permission  ?p 
objected  Charles.  4<  Where's  the 
necessity  of  officially  attempting  a 
search  that  can  be  made  without 
any  fuss  or  noise?  Once  on  the 
spot,  with  the  ground  purchased, 
who  would  hinder  us  from  digging  ? 
— who  would  suspect  the  dis- 
covery?" 

"I  have  often  thought  of  that 
during  these  thirty  years,"  answered 
the  soldier;  "but  where  get  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  journey  and 
the  purchase?" 

"  Can't  we  apply  to  those  who 
are  richer  than  we,  and  let  them 
into  the  secret?" 

M  But  how  get  them  to  believe  ? 
Or  how  prevent  the  abuse  of  our 
confidence,  suppose  they  do  believe  ? 
If  it  happen,  as  in  the  fable  you 
were  reading  the  other  day  to  your 
cousin,  that,  at  the  division,  the  lion 
kept  the  whole  of  the  prey,  then 
you  would  need,  besides  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey  and  the  risks  of 
failure,  to  brave  the  torments  of  a 
lawsuit.  To  what  end,  say  I,  does 
the  little  that  remains  to  me  of  life 
deserve  so  much  ado  ?  To  Jericho 
with  the  millions  that  one  has  to 
go  and  search  for !  1  have  two 
hundred  francs  of  a  pension,  thanks 
to  the  little  woman  there,  that's 
enough — along  with  my  cross — for 
the  daily  ration,  and  my  tobacco. 
I  laugh  at  tbe  rest  as  at  a  squad  of 
Cossacks. " 

"  And  so  you  will  let  the  occasion 
slip  ?"  replied  Charles,  with  feverish 
animation.  "  You  will  refuse  the 
idles?'' 


"  For  myself,  decidedly,"  an- 
swered the  old  man ;  "  but  for  you, 
that's  another  thing.  I  saw  a  little 
while  ago  that  you  were  ambitious; 
that  you  would  do  anything  to  get 
into  the  company  of  the  millionaires. 
Well,  then,  get  together  the  sum 
that  we  need  for  the  journey,  and  I 
will  set  out  with  you." 

"Never!    You?" 

"  Earn  two  thousand  francs.  On 
that  condition  I  give  you  a  treasure. 
Is  it  done?" 

"  Done,  uncle  ! "  cried  Charles, 
enthusiastically.  Then  taking  him- 
self, he  added,  in  alarm,  "  But  how 
can  I  get  together  so  much  money  ? 
I'll  never  manage  it." 

44  Work  heartily,  and  bring  me 
regularly  your  week's  earnings,  and 
I  promise  you  shall  succeed.*' 

44  Think,  uncle,  the  savings  of  a 
workman  are  a  mere  trifle." 

4<  That's  my  concern." 

44  How  many  years  will  it  need  ?" 

44  You  offered  eighteen  a  little 
while  ago,  with  an  eye  and  an  arm 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Ah,  if  I  were  sure ! " 

44  Of  getting  a  treasure  ?  I  swear 
you  shall  on  the  ashes  of  the  Little 
Corporal." 

That  was  the  soldier's  chief  as- 
severation. Charles  could  not  doubt 
of  his  being  in  earnest.  Vincent 
again  encouraged  him,  by  repeating 
that  he  had  his  future  in  his  hand  ; 
and  the  young  man  went  away  to 
bed,  determined  to  strain  every 
nerve.  But  his  uncle's  secret  had 
awakened  too  magnificent  hopes  in 
his  mind  for  him  sleeping.  He 
spent  the  night  in  a  kind  of  fever, 
calculating  the  means  of  most 
rapidly  gaining  the  sum  that  he 
required ;  arranging  the  outlay  of 
his  future  wealth ;  and  running  over 
one  after  another,  as  if  thev  had 
been  realities,  all  the  day-dreams 
he  had  till  then  indulged.  When 
Susannah  came  down  next  morning 
he  was  already  away  to  his  work. 
Vincent,    who    noticed    the    girls 
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astonishment,  Wagged  his  head  and 
grafted,  bat  said  nothing.  He  hod 
recommended    the   secret   to   the 

Cg  workman-,  and  wished  to 
A  it  himself.  It  was  needful, 
too,  to  see  how  for  Charles  would 
persevere  hi  his  new  resolutions. 

The  first  months  were  the  most 
trying.'  The  young  workman  had 
got  into  habits  which  he  strove  in 
▼ain  to  break  off.  Keeping  steadily 
at  work  was  insupportable.  He 
had  to  give  up  that  capricious  mo- 
bility which  till  then  had  alone 
ruled  his  actions;  to  surmount 
weariness  and  disgust ;  to  resist  the 
urgency  of  his  old  comrades.  It 
was  a  hard  task  at  first.  Often  did 
his  courage  grow  weak,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  felling  back  into 
his  old  irregularities ;  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  end  to  be  gained 
reanimated  him.  When  he  brought 
his  earnings,  which  were  increasing 
from  week  to  week,  to  the  old  sol- 
dier, he  always  felt  a  renewal  of 
hope,  which  made  him  take  heart 
again — it  was  a  very  little  step  to- 
wards  the  goal,  but  it  was  a  step  ! 
Every  day,  too,  the  effort  was  be- 
coming easier.  As  his  life  became 
more  regular,  his  tastes  took  a  new 
direction.  The  assiduous  labour 
of  the  day  made  the  repose  of  the 
evening  more  sweet.  The  for- 
saking of  his  noisy  companions 
gave  a  new  charm  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  uncle  and  cousin. 
She  had  resumed  her  friendly 
familiarity.  Only  concerned  about 
Vincent  and  Charles,  she  managed 
to  turn  every  meeting  into  a  feast, 
of  which  her  own  heart  supplied  all 
the  expense.  There  was  every  day 
some  new  surprise,  some  charm- 
ing attention,  to  tighten  affection 
by  the  bands  of  sensibility  and  joy. 
Charles  was  quite  astonished  to  find 
in  his  cousin  qualities  and  graces 
that  he  had  never  observed  before. 
She  became,  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees,  more  and  more  indispensable 
to  A/m.      Without  his  being  aware, 


the  object  of  his  life  was  changing 
its  place.  The  hope  of  the  treasure 
promised  by  Vincent  was  no  longer 
his  only  motive.  At  every  action 
he  thought  of  Susannah ;  he  wished 
to  deserve  her  approbation ;  to  be- 
come dearer  to  her.  The  life  which 
he  led  gradually  extinguished  his 
ardent  ambitions.  He  saw  a  sim- 
ple and  a  nearer  happiness.  His 
paradise  was  no  longer  a  fairyland 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  a  little 
space  "peopled  with  attachments, 
that  he  could  enclose  in  his  two 
arms.  All  that  had  taken  place, 
however,  without  his  explaining 
the  matter  to  himself,  without  his 
taking  notice  of  it.  The  young 
workman  gave  himself  up  to  the 
current  of  his  nature,  without  seek- 
ing to  study  every  wave  that  carried 
him  backward  or  forward.  His 
transformation,  visible  to  those  who 
lived  with  him,  remained  a  secret  to 
himself;  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  changed;  he  only  felt  more 
tranquil,  more  happy.  The  only 
novelty  he  noticed  in  his  feelings 
was  his  love  for  Susannah ;  hence- 
forward he  mingled  her  with  all  his 
projects ;  could  not  see  life  without 
her.  This  element  of  happiness 
introduced  into  his  future,  had 
modified  all  the  other  elements. 
The  millions,  instead  of  being  the 
principal  object  of  his  ambition, 
were  now  no  more  than  means.  He 
regarded  them  as  fcn  important  ad- 
dition, but  only  accessory  to  his 
hopes;  and  accordingly  he  wished 
to  know,  with  certainty,  whether  his 
love  was  reciprocated. 

He  was  walking  one  evening  up 
and  down  the  little  room,  while 
Vincent  and  his  eousin  were  chat- 
ting by  the  stove.  They  were  speak- 
ing of  Charles's  first  master,  who, 
after  thirty  years  of  an  honest  and 
laborious  life,  had  just  offered  his 
bookbinder's  stock  for  sale,  *  intend- 
ing to  retire  to  the  country  with  his 
wife. 

"  There's    a    couple    who     have 
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known  how  to  a  make  a  paradise  on 
earth!  "  said  the  old  soldier;  " they 
were  always  at  one,  always  in  good 
humour,  always  at  work.1' 

"  Yes !  "  replied  Susannah  deci- 
dedly, "  the  richest  might  envy  their 
lot" 

Charles,  who  had  just  then  arrived 
in  front  of  the  girl,  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. 

"And  so  you  would  like  your 
husband  to  love  you,  Sussanah  ?  " 
be  asked,  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"Why  certainly — if  I  may,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  smiling  and  slightly 
blushing. 

"You  may,"  resumed  Charles 
more  briskly,  "  and  for  that  matter 
you  have  only  to  say  one  word." 

"What  word,  cousin?"  stam- 
mered Susannah,  still  more 
agitated. 

"  That  you  consent  to  become 
■ay  wife !  "  answered  the  young 
workman.  And  as  he  saw  his 
cousin's  movement  of  surprise 
and  confusion,  "  Oh !  don't  agitate 
yourself  about  that,  Susannah,"  he 
continued  with  respectful  tender- 
ness. "  It  is  long  since  I  wished 
to  ask  you  that  question.  I  was 
always  waiting  for  a  reason  that 
uncle  knows ;  but  you  see  it  has 
escaped  from  my  heart  in  spite  of 
me.  And  now  be  frank  as  I  am. 
Do  not  hide  anything  you  feel  in 
your  heart;  uncle  is  there  listen- 
ing to  us,  and  he  will  reprove  us 
if  we  say  anything  amiss."  The 
young  man  had  gone  up  to  his 
cousin,  and  was  holding  her  hand 
clasped  in  his  ;  his  voice  quivered ; 
bis  eyes  were  moist.  Susannah, 
trembling  with  joy,  sat  still  with  her 
face  downwards  ;  and  the  old 
soldier  was  looking  at  them  both, 
with  a  smile  half-tender  and  half- 
sly.  At  last  he  took  the  girl,  ;>nd 
pushing  her  gently  towards  Charles 
— "  Come,  speak !  won't  you,  you 
dissembler?"  he  cried  merrily. 

"Susannah!  one  word,  a  single 
word,  do  !  "  resumed  the  workman, 


who  still  continued  to  hold  his 
cousin's  hand.  "  Will  you  have 
me  for  your  husband  ?  " 

She  hid  her  face  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  with  an  inarticu- 
late •'  Yes !  " 

44  Eh !  come  then,"  cried  Vincent, 
slapping  on  his  knees,  "  that  was 
hard  to  get  out.  Your  hands,  here, 
your  hands,  and  embrace  me.  To- 
night I  leave  you  for  your  secrets ; 
to-morrow  we  will  speak  of  what  is 
to  be  done." 

Next  day,  indeed,  he  did  take  his 
nephew  aside ;  told  him  that  the 
sum  needful  for  their  journey  was 
complete,  and  that  they  could  now 
set  out  for  Spain  when  they  liked. 
This  news,  which  should  have  en- 
raptured Charles,  gave  him' a  pain- 
ful shock.  Then  he  must  leave 
Susannah  just  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  exchange  the  secrets  of 
their  affection;  to  run  all  the 
chances  of  a  long,  difficult,  uncer- 
tain journey,  when  it  would  have 
been  so  sweet  to  rest !  The  young 
man  almost  cursed  the  millions  that 
he  had  to  go  so  far  to  seek.  Since 
the  interest  of  his  life  had  changed, 
the  desire  for  wealth  was  singularly 
deadened.  What  henceforth  was 
the  use  of  so  much  gold  to  pur- 
chase happiness,  which  he  had 
already  found  !  Yet  he  said  nothing 
to  his  uncle  ;  and  declared  he  was 
readv.  The  old  soldier  undertook 
the  preparations,  and  went  out 
several  days  on  end  along  with 
Susannah/  At  last  he  told  Charles 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
secure  their  seats  in  the  coach. 
For  this  purpose  (the  young  girl 
being  out)  he  asked  his  nephew  to 
come  with  him,  and  as  the  fatigues 
of  the  previous  days  had  made  his 
wounds  painful,  he  got  into  a  cab. 
Vincent  had  taken  care,  some 
time  when  he  was  out,  to  procure 
tho  newspapers  which  had  spoken 
of  the  famous  deposit  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Douro ;  when  he 
found  himself  alojic  with  Charles 
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he  handed  them  to  him,  asking  him 
to  see  if  they  contained  any  infor- 
mation that  might  ha  of  use  to 
them.  The  young  man  first  ob- 
served the  details  with  which  he 
was  already  acquainted,  then  the 
announcement  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  lastly 
explanations  about  some  fruitless 
researches  attempted  by  some  Bar- 
celona merchants.  He  thought  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  docu- 
ments, when  his  eye  lighted  on  a 
letter  signed  by  a  certain  Pierre 
Dufour. 

M  Pierre  Dufour ! "  repeated  Vin- 
cent ;  **  that  was  the  name  of 
the  quarter- master  of  the  com- 
pany/' 

"  And  that  is  the  title  this  person 
takes/*  replied  Charles. 

44  Bless  me !  I  thought  the  brave 
fellow  was  in  the  other  world.  Let 
os  see  what  he  has  got  to  say, 
he  who  was  the  captain's  confi- 
dant  M 

Instead  of  answering,  Charles 
gave  a  cry.  He  had  run  over  the 
letter,  and  his  countenance  had 
changed. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  coolly 
asked  Vincent. 

"What's  the  matter?'*  repeated 
the  voung  workman.  "If  what 
this  bufour  says  is  true,  the  journey 
is  useless/' 

•4\Vhy?" 

••Because  the  chests  were  not 
filled  with  money,  but  with  gun* 
powder." 

Vincent  looked  at  his  nephew, 
and  burst  out  laughing. 

'*  Ah !  it  was  powder,"  he  cried, 
'•  and  that's  the  reason  why  before 
burying  them  we  took  cartridges  out 
of  them." 

•'You  knew  it?"  interrupted 
Charles. 


"Of  course  I  did,  when  I  saw 
it,"  replied  the  old  man  good- 
naturedly. 

"But  then  ....  you  have  de- 
ceived me;  you  could  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  buried  mil- 
lions, and  your  promise  was  a 
hoax?" 

"  It  was  a  truth/*  answered  the 
soldier,  seriously.  "  I  promised 
you  a  treasure,  you  shall  have  it; 
only  we  will  not  go  to  seek  it  in 
Spain/' 

u  What  do  you  mean  ?** 

**  You  will  see  presently.** 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a 
shop ;  the  two  travellers  stepped 
out,  and  went  in. 

Charles  recognised  his  old  master's 
bookbinding  workshop,  but  it  was 
renovated,  repainted,  and  fitted  up 
with  all  necessary  implements.  He 
was  going  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
what  he  saw,  when  his  eye  lighted 
on  the  proprietor's  name  in  golden 
letters  above  the  counter— it  was 
his  own  name.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  door  of  the  back  shop 
opened  ;  and  he  caught  sight  of  a 
fireside  blazing  joyously,  a  table 
spread,  and  Susannah,  who*  smiling, 
signed  to  him  to  enter 

Vincent  then  bent  towards  him, 
and,  seizing  his  hand, — 

"There  is  the  treasure  that  I 
promised  you,"  he  said ;  M  a  good 
establishment  to  maintain  you,  and 
a  good  wife  to  make  you  happy. 
All  that  you  see  here  has  been 
gained  by  you,  and  to  you  belongs. 
Do  not  grumble  if  I  have  deceived 
you.  You  were  pushing  the  cup  of 
happiness  sway,  and  I  did  like  those 
nurses  who  rub  the  rim  with  hooey. 
Now  that  you  know  where  the  happy 
life  is  to  be  found,  now  that  you 
have  tasted  of  it,  I  hope  you  will 
refuse  it  no  more." 
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Word*  of  Faith  and  Cheer.  By 
the  Rev.  Archer  Thompson  Gur- 
ney.  London,  1875 :  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.— These  "Words" 
take  the  form  of  Lectures  deli- 
vered bj  the  author  while  employed 
in  conducting  a  mission  in  a  popu- 
lous London  parish.  They  are 
ranged  under  three  separate  head- 
ings:— Words  for  Communicants, 
for  Christian  Thinkers,  and  for 
Special  Classes — such  as  Husbands 
and  Wives;  Brothers  and  Sisters; 
Fathers;  Mothers;  Young  Men; 
Young  Women ;  Men  Servants ; 
Maid  Servants. 

"  A  mission,*'  says  Mr.  Gurney, 
M  may  be  considered  in  two  princi- 
pal aspects,  as  a  call  to  those  who 
are  without,  and  as  means  of 
awakening  those  within."  Wishing 
"  to  avoid  anything  of  the  character 
of  an  American  revival,  or  an  ap- 
peal to  excited  feelings,"  his  Lec- 
tures are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
sober  earnestness,  well  calculated 
to  excite  thoughtful  attention.  For 
the  most  part  dealing  with  fami- 
liar and  homely  topics,  Mr.  Gurney 
is  very  happy  in  the  substance  and 
manner  ot  his  discourses.  His  ex- 
positions of  Christian  doctrine  are 
simple  and  lucid,  while  he  is  sym- 
pathetic and  persuasive  in  the  en- 
forcement of  Christian  duty. 


Manual  of  Universal  Church  His- 
tory. By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Alzog, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg.  Translated, 
with  additions,  from  the  ninth  and 
last  German  edition,  by  F.  J. 
Pabisch,  President  of  Mount  St. 


Mary's  Seminary,  Cincinnati ;  and 
the  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Byrne,  Professor. 
Vol.  I.,  800  pp.  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  London : 
Lockwood  is  Co. — The  work  of  Dr. 
Alzog  has  long  enjoyed  a  standard 
reputation  on  the  Continent  as  a 
text-book  of  ecclesiastical  history 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view.  This  American  translation 
is  a  very  careful  and  scholarly  per- 
formance. It  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  brought  out 
in  excellent  style.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  three  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  only  has  appeared. 
Each  volume  will  contain  a  map; 
and  the  third,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished next  year,  is  to  include  the 
Pontificate  of  Pio  Nino. 


Recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Barter. 
By  the  Author  of"  Simple  Questions 
and  Sanitary  Facts,"  &c.  Dublin : 
William  McGee.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  1875.— A  little 
work  of  this  kind  does  not  challenge 
criticism.  It  is  the  tribute  of  a 
warm  friend  to  the  memory  of  a 
truly  good  man,  who,  as  the  reviver 
of  the  Hot  Air  Bath  in  Western 
Europe,  has  a  solid  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  benefactor,  while 
the  publication  is  for  a  charitable 
purpose. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Baiter, 
who  had  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment  at  St.  Anne's  Hill  near  Cork, 
constructed  the  first  hot  air  bath 
that  existed  in  these  countries  since 
the  Romans  held  swav,  in  Britain. 
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It  is  needless  to  observe  that  he 
encountered  a  good  deal  of  discour- 
aging opposition  arising  from  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  selfishness — 
such  opposition  as  invariably,  in  all 
ages,  has  endeavoured  to  retard  the 
progress  of  great  and  beneficial  in- 
novations. Had  he  been  a  man  of 
leas  determined  character,  he  might 
well  have  despaired*  and  recoiled 
before  the  hostility  that  confronted 
him.  But  he  was  hopeful  and  san- 
guine, and  endowed  with  indomi- 
table energy  and  perseverance.  This 
carried  him  through  triumphantly, 
and  he  had  the  gratification  of  living 
to  see  his  exertions  crowned  with 
remarkable  success  by  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  hot-air  baths  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  on 
the  Continent,  in  America,  and  the 
Colonies;  while  every  year  preju- 
dice was  dying  out,  and  such  baths 
were  becoming  more  and  more  re- 

red  in  the  light  of  valuable  pub- 
institutions.  The  salubrious 
and  sanative  properties  of  hot  air 
are  now  appreciated  by  the  medical 
profession  more  highly  than  ever, 
and  just  as  a  knowledge  of  those 
properties  extends  so  will  that  ap- 
preciation be  increased.  The  grati- 
fying result  is,  that  the  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  supporters  of  these 
baths  now  are  medical  men. 

There  are  a  good  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  career  of  Dr. 
Barter  in  this  publication,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  his  friends 
end  admirers,  but  the  writer  does 
not  aspire  to  give  anything  more 
than  a  sketch  of  his  life — not  a 
regular  biography. 


The  English  Gipsies,  and  their 
Language.  By  Charles  Leland, 
author  of  "  Hans  Breitmann's 
Ballads,"  "The  Music  Letters  of 
Confucius,"  &c,  &c  Second  Edition. 
London :  Trubner  &  Co.  —The  works 
of  Borrow,  Simson,  Hoyland  and 


others,  have  made  us,  to  a  certain 
extent,  acquainted  with  the  outer 
life  of  the  most  remarkable  people 
of  our  day,  who  have  descended 
from  an  unknown  antiquity — the 
Gipsie*. 

Borrow  saw  more  of  their  inner 
life  than  any  other  writer  that  pre- 
ceded him,  but  still  left  much  in 
obscurity.  Our  author  has  the 
credit  of  having  penetrated  far 
deeper  iuto  their  social  life  and 
habits.  He  won  his  way  by  the 
exercise  of  rare  tact  and  sympathe- 
tic feeling,  and  presents  us  with  "  an 
original  collection  of  material  fresh 
from  nature,  and  not  a  reproduction 
from  books." 

We  thus  have  a  large  amount  of 
most  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation, relative  to  the  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  Gipsies,  that  is  per* 
fectly  reliable  —  information,  not 
gleaned  second-hand  from  hearsay 
sources,  but,  as  our  author  assures 
us,  "  gathered  directly  from  Gipsies 
themselves."  He  states  that  every 
word  of  the  Gipsy  language, 
whether  in  conversation,  stories* 
or  sayings,  was  taken  from  Gipsy 
mouths. 

Mr.  Leland  claims  that  his  book 
presents  abundant  evidence  that  its 
contents  were  not  gathered  by 
slight  and  superficial  intercourse 
with  the  Bommany.  It  is  only,  he 
says,  "by  entering  gradually  and 
sympathetically,  without  any  pa- 
rade of  patronage,  into  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  common  life  of  humble  people,, 
be  they  Gipsies,  Indians,  or  whites, 
that  one  can  surprise,  unawares, 
those  little  inner  traits  which  con- 
stitute the  chararteri8tic." 

With  respect  to  the  Gipsies  in 
England,  Mr.  Leland  says  they 
"are  passing  away  as  rapidly  as 
Indians  in  North  America.  They 
keep  among  themselves  the  most 
singular  fragments  of  their  Oriental 
OT\^vti\  *.V^  *hoimd  in  quaint  cba- 
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ia  done  to  preserve  what  another 

£  aeration  will  deeply  regret  the 
«  of." 

Certainly  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  Rommany.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  study — as  in- 
teresting as  the  peculiar  people  who 
are  identified  witli  it. 

The  GKpsy  character,  our  author 
thinks,  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood. He  does  not  "  excuse  them 
for  certain  proverbial  faults."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  never  "  took 
the  pains  to  hunt  up  aud  discover 
what  would  cast  discredit  upon  the 
people  who  always  behaved  decently 
to  him." 

This  very  interesting  volume  we 
commend  to  our  readers.  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  design  and  execution. 


Area:  a  Repertory  of  Original 
JPoems.  By  Francis  Meredyth, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Limerick  Cathe- 
dral. London:  Triibner  and  Co., 
1875.— The  contents  of  this  hand- 
tome  little  volume  embrace  short 
pieces,  sacred,  secular,  and  elegiac. 
There  is  a  fine  vein  of  poetic  feel- 
ing pervading  the  whole ;  but  to 
illustrate  our  author's  merits  we 
will  select  two  of  his  secular  poems, 
though,  to  our  mind,  they  have  a 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
"  sacred  "  about  them.  Here  is 
one  replete  with  noble  sentiments, 
gracefully  and  vigorously  expressed, 
while  the  teaching  it  conveys  is 
inspiriting  and  elevating— worth 
a  ship-load  of  the  debasing  twad- 
dle in  which  American  revivalism 
trades : — 

SELF-RELIANCE! 

•'  Oh  !  give  me  beyond  mines  of  gold, 
Or  kingdoms  proud  and  wide,  man, 
A  heart  of  independent  mould ; 
'Tis  worth  the  world  beside,  man. 
Self- trust  is  might,  if  duly  used, 
Self-knowledge  wisest  science — 


Then  show,  man,  that  you  know, 
man, 

There's  nought  like  Self-re- 
liance / 

The  noble  fortitude  it  gives 
May  mock  at  threatening  Care,  mau ; 
Through  trial's  fiercest  storm  it  lives, 
Unfoundered  by  Despair,  man. 

The  spirit  mail-clad  thus  may 

bid 
To  Fortune's  frown  defiance. 
Believe    it,    man— achieve    it, 

man — 
There's    nought    like    Self-re- 
liance/ 

Its  honest  pride  from  all  that's  mean. 
And  foul  and  false  restrains,  man ; 
On  other's  aid  it  scorns  to  lean 
While  native  power  remains,  man. 
One's    own    true    heart's    the 

surest  friend; 
With    guardian    Heaven's    al- 
liance, 
'Twill  save,  man,  to  the  grave, 

man — 
There's    nought    like     Sflf-re* 
liancc  ! 


We  give  another  which  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  philosophy.  The  motto 
is  from  one  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens's   Christmas   tales  : — 


"LORD,  KEEP    MY  MEMORY 
GREEN." 

"  FmuibT !  why  should  the  heart  forget 
Aught  of  its  bygone  hours, 
Although  life's  path  with  tears  were 

wet, 
And  lay  through  thorns,  not  Rowers  ? 

What  though  there  were  few  sounds 

to  cheer, 
And  joys  but  far  between ; 
Yet  should  the  wise  soul  pray  the 

prayer, 
"I**™,  keep  my  memory  yrccn  /" 

"What    boots   remembrance    of  the 
past," 
May  cav'llers  cry,  "  if  pain 
Be  o'er  the  retrospection  cast  P 
Why  raise  dcaj  grief  again  ?  " 
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Yes — if  the  ghost  we  thus  evoke. 
How  grim  the  phantom  e'en, 
Hath  troth — though  stern  in  warn- 
ing spoke — 
"  Lard,  keep  my  memory  green  !  w 

Though  Hell's  worst  pang  be  me- 
mory, 
Tis  memory  without  hope; 
But  here  on  earth  the  penitent's  sigh 
Can  Heav'n's  barred  portals  ope. 

And  Penitence  is  Memory's  child, 
Whose  eves  look  up  serene, 
Although  with  dews  of  sorrow  filled — 
"  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  I " 

Of  every  evil  done  us  long, 
Let  recollection  live, 
Not  till  that  we  repay  the  wrong, 
But  until  we  forgive ! 

Oh,  when  we  muse  on  ills  endured 
Along  Life's  trial  scene, 
The  heart  grows  stronger,  more  as- 
sured— 
"  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  !  n 


Bad  as  this  bad  world  is,  'twere  worse, 
Far  worse,  if  on  the  Past, 
The  teaching  Past,  as  o'er  a  corse 
Oblivion's  pall  were  cast. 

What  lessons  of  philanthropy, 
What  wisdom,  then,  we  glean 
From  sufferings  o'er,  and  ills  gone 

by, 

u  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  /" 


Studies  of  the  Divine  Master. 
By  Thomas  Griffith,  A.M.,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's.  Henry  S.  King 
&  Co.,  London,  1875.— Mr.  Griffith 
has  an  established  reputation  as  a 
profound  thinker  and  a  very  vigor- 
ous and  pleasing  writer.  His  Fun- 
damentals, or  basis  of  belief  con- 
cerning man  and  God,  and  his 
Sermons  for  the  Times,  are  works 
that  are  destined  to  endure  as  stand- 
ards in  religious  literature. 

The  object  of  the  present  work, 
the  author  says,  "  is  not  to  attempt 
a  complete  life  of  Jesus,  but  on\y 


an  outline,  of  such  incidents  of  His 
public  career  as  formed  the  occasion, 
and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  His 
sayings.  And  in  setting  out  these 
sayings  it  does  not  encumber  its 
readers  with  processes  of  investiga- 
tion, but  gives  only  the  results  of 
lengthened  study."  In  entering 
upon  this  study  our  author  con- 
ducted it  on  the  only  permissible 
principle  applicable  alike  to  the 
investigation  and  interpretation  of 
all  ancient  documents,  and  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood. Some  object  to  this  course 
as  not  reverent  towards  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  Mr.  Griffiths  does  not 
share  in  such  objections.  On  the 
contrary,  he  says: — 

"Nor  may  it  be  objected  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  historical  interpre- 
tation are  inapplicable  to  the  study  of 
sacred  documents,  because  these  con- 
tain the  record  of  new  manifestations 
to  the  world,  of  new  commencements 
in  the  course  of  events,  of  new  inter- 
ventions of  the  Divine  with  the  human; 
for  we  have  now  learned  to  acknow- 
ledge that  all  Events  in  time,  as  well 
as    all  Things    in  space,  have    their 

ground  and  growth  in  the  ever-present 
ord  of  all.  In  men  and  their  vicissi- 
tudes, equally  as  in  nature  and  its 
changes,  the  doctrine  of  a  true  philo- 
sophy is  not  that  of  Atheism — 'all 
things  without  God,'  nor  that  of  Pan- 
theism— 'all  things  themselves  God;' 
but  that,  if  I  may  so  name  it,  of  En- 

Eantitheism — '  all  things  in  God,  and 
tod  in  them.'  For  '  He  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us,  seeing  that  in  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being ; '  and 
'do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth?  saith 
the  Lord.' " 

Following  out  his  theory,  Mr. 
Griffiths  holds  "that  those  who 
make  history  by  their  words  and 
deeds,  are  only  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  organs  of  His 
self-revelation."  He  thus  adduces 
most  powerful  —  most  irresistible 
natural  evidence  against  Atheism— 
that  the  matured  mind,  the  brilliant 
Vn\,^X^V,^cvft  ^w\x^%«2lv»&<*C  man- 
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kind,  in  all  ages,  has  looked  upward 
to  a  Divine  source: — 

"  In  Philosophy  we  find  a  Socrates 
declaring  that  his  wisdom  is  not  his 
own,  bat  a  breath  of  the  divinity  with- 
in him. 

"In  Science  we  see  a  Pythagoras, 
flushed  with  the  joy  of  geometrical 
discovery,  running  to  sacrifice  a  heca- 
tomb of  grateful  adoration  to  the 
Inspirer  of  this  discovery. 

"In  Morals  we  have  a  Sophocles, 
affirming  that  in  the  highest  heaven 
the  Divine  laws  have  their  birth,  and 
not  the  race  of  mortals  did  beget  them, 
but  the  power  of  God. 

"  In  Music  we  have  a  Haydn,  when 
admired  for  his  genius,  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaiming — 
'Not  mine!  Not  mine!  From  God 
alone  it  comes/ 

"In  Painting  we  have  a  Blake  de- 
claring, 'He  who  does  not  imagine  in 
a  stronger  and  better  light  than  his 
perishing  mortal  eye  can  see,  does  not 
imagine  at  all.' 

"In  Poetry  we  have  a  Wordsworth 
referring  to  '  the  Vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,'  '  the  fountain  light  of  all  our 
seeing/ 

"  And  in  Religion  we  have  the  pro- 
phets of  old  proclaiming, '  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  me ! ' — '  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ! '  and  Jesus 
himself  declaring,  of  all  that  He  taught 
and  did,  'My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but 
His  who  sent  me/ — '  The  words  I  speak 
to  yon  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth 
all  my  works/  " 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  fur- 
ther ;  but  we  can  earnestly  recom- 
mend these  "Studies"  as  in  all 
respects  exalted,  and  worthy  of  the 
subject  they  contemplate. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.  With  extracts  from 
his  note  books.  Edited  by  his  wife. 
2  vols.  London :  Henry  S.  King 
&  Co. — The  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  late  Rowland  Williams  are 
guilty  of  no  exaggerated  estimate 


of  his  public  career,  when  they 
claim  for  him  honourable  rank  "  in 
the  great  army  of  witnesses  for 
the  truth,"  and  that  he  "  did  good 
service  in  the  Church  of  God  by 
advocating  an  open  Bible,  and  free 
reverential  biblical  criticism ;  and 
by  maintaining  this  to  be  consistent 
with  the  standards  of  the  Anglican 
Church — of  which  he  was  a  divine — 
he  helped  much  to  vindicate  for  her 
the  wide  boundary  which  was  her 
lawful  inheritance." 

In  modem  church  controversy 
the  publications  that  excited  the 
most  intense  interest,  and  caused 
the  greatest  acerbity  among  con- 
tending parties,  undoubtedly  were 
Tracts  for  the  Times  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Essays  and  Reviews  on 
the  other.  The  controversy  thus 
excited  was  conducted  with  great 
vehemence  and  bitterness  of  spirit, 
which  necessarily  involved  a  good 
deal  of  personal  conflict  and  ani- 
mosity. Now,  however,  time,  with 
healing  on  his  wings,  has  done 
much  to  assuage  the  tone  of  theo- 
logical differences,  so  that  past  con- 
tentions can  be  regarded  without 
participating  in  their  rancours. 

The  publication  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  commenced  in  1 833,  and 
extended  over  ninety  numbers.  The 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  writers  be- 
tokened an  extreme  sacerdotalism, 
and  the  drift  of  the  whole  publica- 
tion was  decidedly  Homeward.  The 
authorities  of  Oxford  University 
condemned  the  publication  in  1841, 
when  it  ceased,  but  the  effect  of  the 
movement,  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  gave 
his  name,  most  undoubtedly  was 
to  send  some  of  the  most  earnest 
men  connected  with  it  into  the 
Roman  Church;  while,  strange  to 
say,  he  who  was  the  principal  cause 
of  so  much  perversion  did  not  fol- 
low his  perverts. 

Essays  and  Reviews,  with  which 
Dr.  Williams  was  identified,  did  not 
appear  till  twenty  years  after  the 
Tracts.    The  latter  represented  the 


